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TO  THX 


FIRST    EDITION 


Ik  adding  another  to  the  many  existing  Treatises  on  the  Practice 
of  Medicine,  the  author  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  show  upon 
irhat  grounds  he  has  ventured  to  advance  a  new  claim  to  the  publio 
attention,  already  so  fully  occupied.  He  has  no  other  excuse  to  offer 
than  this;  that  he  has  written  in  obedience  to  impulses  which  he 
could  not  well  resist.  Having  been  engaged,  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
in  public  and  private  practice,  and,  during  that  time,  devoted  an 
almost  exclusive  attention  to  the  study  of  diseases  and  their  reme* 
dies,  he  has  accumulated  facts,  and  formed  opinions,  which  have 
been  long  soliciting  expression,  with  an  urgency  to  which  he  has  at 
leiigth  yielded,  though  unfeignedly  distrustful  of  their  sufficient  value. 

It  will  be  inferred,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  present  work 
claims  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  compilation.  In  giving 
it  the  form  of  a  General  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  it  was 
incumbent  upon  the  author,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  his  readers,  to 
gather  from  every  attainable  source  the  knowledge  which  he  might 
deem  important;  and  he  has  accordingly  consulted  numerous  works 
upon  the  different  branches  of  his  subject,  and  made  ample  use  of  the 
materials  which  they  afforded.  But  these  materials  have  for  the 
most  part  been  maturely  considered,  have  been  submitted  to  the 
closest  scrutiny  of  which  he  was  capable,  and  have  been  re-arranged 
in  accordance  with  his  own  best  judgment.  In  relation  to  facts, 
which,  from  having  been  known  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  have 
become  the  common  property  of  the  profession,  he  has  not  deemed 
it  necessary  to  quote  authorities ;  but,  wherever  the  influence  of  a 
name  was  thought  necessary  to  support  a  position,  or  justice  to  indi- 
viduals required  that  they  should  be  noticed  in  connexion  with  their 
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discoveries  or  opinions,  he  has  considered  it  his  duty  to  make  the 
requisite  references  in  the  text. 

As  to  those  portions  of  the  work  which  have  been  drawn  from  his 
own  stores,  the  author  does  not  wish  to  urge  any  strong  claims  to 
exclusive  originality.  The  sources  of  our  knowledge  are  so  various, 
we  learn  so  much  from  books,  and  hear  so  much  from  others,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  that  may  be  derived  from  our  own  observation,  or  result 
from  our  own  reflection,  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  one 
who  has  lived  long,  and  sought  knowledge  wherever  it  was  to  be 
found,  to  analyze  what  he  may  possess,  and  determine  how  much,  if 
any,  originated  entirely  with  himself. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate,  in  this  place,  all  the  sources 
to  which  the  author  is  indebted  for  the  materials  of  the  work.  Many 
of  them  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  subjects,  in  relation  to 
which  they  were  particularly  consulted.  lie  wishes,  however,  to 
acknowledge  a  peculiar  obligation  to  the  several  contributors  to  those 
excellent  works,  the  ^' Dictionnaire  de  MSdecine,**  the  publication  of 
which  has  been  but  recently  completed  in  Paris,  and  '*  The  System 
of  Practical  Medicine,"  arranged  and  edited  by  Dr.  Alexander 
Tweedie.  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  frequent  references  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  that  he  has  also  derived  great  aid  from  the  "  American 
Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,**  edited  by  Dr.  Isaac  Hays,  which  com- 
prises a  body  of  the  progressive  medical  knowledge  of  the  last  twenty 
years,  especially  of  that  contributed  by  the  physicians  of  this  coun- 
try, which  it  would  be  difficult  t^  find  elsewhere.  Nor  would  the 
author  be  doing  justice  to  his  feelings,  without  acknowledging  his 
indebtedness,  for  much  of  his  practical  information,  to  two  individu- 
als ;  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  his  private  preceptor,  whose  in- 
timacy it  was  long  his  happiness  to  enjoy,  and  whose  peculiar  views 
and  modes  of  practice  were  as  familiar  to  him  as  if  they  were  his 
own ;  and  Dr.  N.  Chapman,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  under  whose  public 
instruction  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  sit  thirty  years  ago,  and  from 
whom  were  undoubtedly  imbibed  many  of  the  facts  and  opinions 
which  will  be  found  detailed  in  the  following  treatise. 

In  relation  to  the  mode  in  which  the  work  has  been  executed,  the 
author  has  little  to  say.  The  reader  will  draw  his  own  inferences, 
as  to  its  merits,  not  from  what  he  may  find  in  the  preface,  but  from 
the  book  itself.  The  author  claims  no  indulgence  on  the  score  of 
haste.  His  leisure  has  been  for  several  years  devoted  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  work,  and  there  was  no  urgent  necessity  for  its  publi- 
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cation,  which  could  justify  him  in  giving  it  prematurely  to  the  world. 
It  may  possibly  bo  thought  by  some  that  diseases  of  little  import- 
ance have,  in  many  instances,  received  an  undue  share  of  attention  ; 
but  the  author  has  proceeded  upon  the  ground,  that  every  disease, 
which  is  at  all  worthy  of  notice,  should  be  well  understood.  Nothing 
more  than  is  necessary  to  this  object  should  be  said  of  the  most 
important  disease ;  and  nothing  less  of  that  which  is  least  important. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state,  in  addition,  that,  in  using  the  first 
person  singular,  when  speaking  upon  his  own  authority,  the  writer 
has  been  actuated  by  no  spirit  of  egotism,  but  merely  by  a  wish  to 
express  the  fact,  without  affectation,  in  the  shortest  and  simplest 
mode. 

The  author  is  sensible  of  many  imperfections  in  the  work.  He 
will  undoubtedly  discover  others,  when  time  shall  have  in  some 
measure  obviated  the  inevitable  partiality  of  recent  authorship.  It 
will  be  his  duty  and  his  pleasure,  should  the  work  have  the  good 
fortune  to  reach  a  second  edition,  to  correct,  as  far  as  may  lie  in  his 
power,  these  defects,  and  all  others,  which  a  just  and  candid  criti- 
cism, hereby  cordially  invited,  may  point  out. 

Philadelphia,  January  1847. 
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Feom  the  ongioal  preface  it  may  be  gathered  that  the  design  of  the  author* 
in  preparing  this  work,  was  to  present,  along  with  the  results  of  his  own  per- 
sonal observation,  experience,  and  reflection,  in  reference  to  the  Practice  of 
Medicine,  soch  a  riew  of  this  important  department  of  medical  science,  as 
fiurlj  to  represent  its  general  condition  at  the  time.     He  wished,  and  spared 
no  patnsy  to  make  the  Treatise  a  safe  and  osefol  guide  to  the  student  and 
joang  practitioner ;  and  was  not  without  the  hope,  that  the  old  and  expe- 
rienced might  find  something  in  it  to  aid  them  in  the  clearer  understand! ng 
and  treatm^^t  of  disease.     From  the  speedy  exhaustion  of  three  soceemTe 
editions,  all  of  them  large,  he  feels  justified  in  concloding  that  the  work  has, 
sn  some  dftfrr^-f  niet  the  wants  of  the  profession ;  and  the  favour  with  which 
it  has  been  received  has  served  as  a  strong  stimolos  to  him,  in  the  several 
T^mfmn  it  has  undergone,  to  make  it  still  more  worthy  of  approval  by  in- 
ereasing  its  practical  usefulness.     Since  its  first  publication  in  1847,  there 
has  been  great  a/;tivity  almost  everywhere  of  the  medical  mind ;  and  a  flo*>l 
of  new  hctMf  observations,  and  speculations  has  been  poured  forth  in  the 
joomalfl,  in  m^m^fgraphs,  and  in  treatises  more  or  less  general,  from  which 
the  anthor  has  faithfully  endeavoured  to  gather  whatever  appeared  to  him 
IffiA,  and  likely  to  be  useful.     In  every  revision,  numerous  alterations  and 
additi/'ms  have  been  ma/le ;  and  if,  at  present,  the  work  is  not  better  calculated 
(than  at  any  fnrmf^r  time  to  fulfil  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  written,  the 
ftoit  mrtMl  \ffi  fiMf:n\f^A  to  the  want  of  ability,  and  not  to  that  of  earnest  en- 
A^mffmff  rm  the  p^rt  of  the  author.     One  object  with  him  has  always  been 
iff  in/rreaAe  it«  litjlk  as  little  as  poftfiible  consistently  with  its  more  important 
/inalifi^s.      T}ii«i  object  he  has  sought  to  accomplish  by  studying  brevity 
of  sxpretsion;  and  it  i/i  unrprising  how  much  may  be  gained  by  sacrificing 
ir^d«,  fis^l^vs  if  not  weakening  to  the  sense,  which,  nevertheless,  constantly 
pfMt^ttf,  ihftn^.l^fn  Uf  the  writer,  and  are  apt  to  escape  a  careless  attention. 
As  the  rea/l/T  will  rea/lily  perceive,  the  same  end  has  been  promoted  by  con- 
^nlf ing  0'^.rmfmy  of  nytw^, ;  t»o  that  few  original  works,  it  is  presume<i,  will  be 
f/^n/J,  which,  with  the  same  size  of  type,  contain  more  printed  matter  within 
fiv#«n  \m\^M  than  this.     The  author,  therefore,  ventures  to  hope  that  any 
ffi/^«k(i4M  in  the  raino  of  the  Treatise  will  be  estimated,  rather  by  the  improveil 
<iffal»>7  and  gr*^f-er  am^^int  of  iu  matter,  than  by  the  number  of  its  pages; 
fh^^pft  H  has  Uen  found  necessary  also  to  swell  the  volumes  considerably. 
W»th  >he«#k  Mt^hUfTj  remarks,  he  offers  the  work  for  the  fourth  time  to  the 
m^\t^n\  Mibfi/-,  t\n\^^  c/mfident,  from  previous  experience,  that  the  profession 
Will  >^  h\*yf^'\  t^»  jn^g^  favf/urably  of  his  efforts,  and  to  give  them  all  the 
ji^^tsixftfti^  th^y  ^ay  \m  frnind  to  merit. 
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PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 


PART  I. 

GENERAL  PATHOLOGY  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

Ptefatory  BemarJcs. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  m  the  term  is  now  genendlj 
understood,  embraces  all  those  branches  of  medical  science,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Midwifery  and  Sargery,  whieh  have  a  direct  reference  to  the  know- 
ledge and  treatment  of  disease,  and  to  the  preservatioh  of  health. 

That  department  of  the  Practice  which  has  for  its  object  the  fcnotpUdge  of 
disease  is  called  pathology,  and  is  divided  into  general  pathology  and  tpe- 
cial pathology,  the  former  treating  of  what  is  common  to  aiseases  In  genera], 
or  to  a  number  of  them,  the  latter  of  what  is  peculiar  to  individual  diseases. 
The  second  great  department  of  the  Practice,  or  that  which  concerns  the 
treatment  of  diseases,  is  called  therapeutics,  which  is  also  general  or 
gpecialy  aceording  as  it  teaches  the  principles  of  treatment  common  to  many 
complaints,  or  the  particular  course  demanded  by  each  one  separately.  The 
third  department,  which  embraces  the  means  o/  preventing  disease,  or  in 
other  words  of  preserving  health,  has  received  the  name  of  hygiene. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  scientific  arrangement  of  the  different  subjects 
of  practical  medicine,  it  has  been  found  that  the  natural  mode  of  teaching  it 
is  the  most  effective.  A  stronger  impression  is  made  on  the  mind  of  the 
student,  and  one  more  available  for  practical  purposes,  by  presenting  him 
with  a  vivid  picture  of  each  disease  in  all  its  bearings,  as  it  must  hereafter 
offer  itself  to  his  attention,  than  by  distributing  its  dissected  parts  among 
the  various  sciences  to  which  they  respectively  belong,  and  thus  separating 
what  he  will  afterwards  be  compelled  to  put  together  again  in  practice.  The 
former  plan,  therefore,  will  be  followed  in  the  present  work.  But  there  are 
numerous  points  in  relation  both  to  pathology  and  therapeutics,  which  are 
common  to  many  diseases,  and  which  may  with  great  propriety  be  treated 
of  in  general,  so  as  at  obce  to  render  the  subsequent  study  of  particular  dis- 
eases more  easy,  and  to  spare  the  necessity  for  much  and  wearisome  repeti- 
tion. Before  proceeding,  therefore,  to  an  account  of  individual  diseases,  I 
propose  to  present,  in  the  first  part  of  the  work,  such  principles  and  facts  of 
universal  or  extensive  applicability,  as  appear  to  me  to  be  well  established, 
avoiding  speculation  as  much  as  possible,  and  seldom  stopping  to  discuss  the 
numerous  hypotheses  which  have  risen  and  disappeared;  in  rapid  successioui 
in  this  as  in  other  departments  of  medicine. 
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Defintlwn  of  Disease . — Disease  may  be  defined  to  be  a  deraogement  of 
the  orgaDisation,  or  of  one  or  more  of  the  functions  of  the  body.  But  this 
definition  is  defective,  like  almost  all  others  referring  to  natural  processes, 
which  so  run  into  one  another,  that  a  precise  line  of  distinction  can  seldom 
be  drawn  between  them.  In  the  performance  of  every  function,  and  in  the 
condition  of  every  organ,  there  is  considerable  diversity  within  the  limits  of 
health;  and  a  state  of  things  which,  if  continued,  would  constitute  disease, 
may  be  so  fugitive  as  not  to  merit  the  name;  so  that,  both  in  point  of  degree 
and  of  duration,  it  is  often  impossible  to  say,  of  any  particular  variation 
from  the  ordinary  condition  of  the  system^  whether  it  is  healthy  or  morbid. 
For  practical  purposes,  however,  perfect  accuracy  of  distinction  is  unneces- 
sary. Derangements  have  usually  passed  considerably  beyond  the  boundary 
which  separates  health  and  disease,  before  they  are  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  physician. 

DivUiiyn  of  the  Subject, '^In  this  part  of  the  work  I  shall  treat,  frst,  of 
the  CONSTITUENT  FORMS  of  disease,  or  of  those  derangements  which,  by 
their  various  combination^  constitute  diseases  as  we  orainarily  see  them ; 
$econ(Ui/f  of  the  causes  of  disease  considered  generally,  forming  the  subordi- 
nate branch  of  pathological  science  denominated  £TI0L00Y;  thirdly y  of  the 
exploration  of  disease,  in  other  words,  the  modes  in  which  diseases  may  be 
recognized,  one  distinguished  from  another,  and  the  whole  course  of  each 
traced  to  its  probable  termination — a  branch  of  general  pathology  which 
may  be  designated  as  symptomatology;  uidfour(hii/f  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  treatment,  or  general  therapeutics.  Whatever  observations 
may  be  necessary  on  the  subject  of  Hygiene  will  be  most  conveniently 
made  in  connexion  with  individual  diseases. 


CHAPTER  I. 
CONSTITUENT  FORMS  OF  DISEASE. 

Prefatory  Remarks, 

Diseases,  viewed  superficially,  appear  to  be  exceedingly  numerous  and 
diversified;  but,  when  subjected  to  analysis,  they  are  found  to  consist  of  a 
comparatively  few  constituent  states  of  derangement,  by  the  combination  of 
which,  in  various  modes,  in  relation  to  number,  seat,  and  degree,  that  great 
apparent  diversity  is  produced.  T^ese  constituent  morbid  states  bear  to 
diseases,  in  their  ordinary  forms,  the  same  relation  that  the  proximate  prin- 
ciples of  organic  bodies  bear  to  these  bodies  as  found  in  nature;  the  same, 
for  example,  that  sugar,  starch,  gum,  &c.,  do  to  the  bark  or  root  containing 
them.  That  they  are  themselves  necessarily  simple  or  elementary,  is  not 
maintained.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  reach  the  elements  of  disease ;  but 
not  very  successfully;  because  we  have  not  yet  learned  the  essential  nature 
of  the  healthy  actions,  and  cannot,  therefore,  understand  their  derange- 
ments. But,  though  we  cannot  push  analysis  satisfactorily  to  the  absolute 
elements,  we  are  able  to  appreciate  to  a  great  extent  their  leas  complex  com- 
binations, forming  the  proximate  ingredients  of  those  associations  of  morbid 
states  or  actions  usually  called  diseases.  It  may  be  admitted,  aa  a  self- 
evident  proposition;  that  disease  has  its  seat  in  the  fluids  or  solids  of  the 
body,  or  in  both. 
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SECTION  I. 

DISEASE  OF  THE  FLUIDS. 

Id  relation  to  the  fiaids  of  the  body,  our  pathological  knowledge,  though 
greatly  advanced  within  a  few  years,  ifi(  fitill  very  deficient.  There  can  be  no 
donbt  that  all  of  them  are  occasionally  unhealthy  in  their  condition ;  and 
there  can  be  as  little  doubt  that,  in  this  unhealthy  coudition,  many  of  them 
may  become  the  sources  of  serious  disease.  But  the  question  is,  whether 
the  Titialed  state  of  the  fluids  is  original  with  them,  or  woether  it  arises  from 
some  disorder  of  the  solids  by  which  they  are  generated.  During  the  pre- 
▼alenoe  ef  the  Humoral  Pathology,  it  was  customary  to  ascribe  most  oom- 
pUunta  to  a  morbid  state  of  the  liquids  of  the  body;  and,  when  .this  system 
was  overthrown^  medical  sentiment  turned  with  equal  ezciusiveness  towards 
the  solids.  But  at  present  an  intermediate  opinion  prevails;  and  the  truth 
probably  is,  that,  while  the  greater  number  of  diseases  have  their  origin  in 
derangements  either  of  the  functions  or  structure  of  the  organs,  others  con- 
sist esftentially  in  a  disordered  state  of  the  liquids,  though  even  these  usually 
find  expression  in  complaints  of  the  fixed  structures. 

As  ail  the  fluids,  with  the  exception  of  the  lymph  and  chyle,  are  derived 
from  the  blood,  and  as  the  two  former  enter  directly  into  the  coostitution  of 
the  latter,  and  convey  into  it  all  the  deleterious  principles  which  they  may 
contain,  the  blood  may  be  considered  as  the  only  fluid  subject  to  original 
morbid  changes,  or  at  least  the  only  one  to  which  we  are  to  look  as  the  pri- 
mary seat  of  diseases  requiring  our  attention.  The  numerous  liquid  secre- 
tions, if  deranged  at  the  time  of  their  formation,  must  be  so  in  consequence 
of  the  diseased  condition  of  the  blood  from  which  they  are  derived,  or  of  the 
organs  by  which  they  are  elaborated ;  if  they  become  deranged  aftelr  their 
formation,  as  sometimes  happens  vrith  the  bile,  urine,  and  some  othera,  it 
must  be  owing  to  their  undue  detention,  or  an  undue  influence  of  surround- 
ing parts  upon  them,  in  either  of  which  cases  the  solids  are  in  fault. 

1.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  blood  is  very  frequently  the  source  of 
diseases,  by  serving  as  a  vehicle  through  which  noxious  substances  are  enabled 
to  reach  the  parts  upon  which  they  act.  Many  poisons  prove  fatal  by  enter- 
ing the  circulation  through  the  medium  of  absorption ;  and  the  miasmatic 
and  contagious  effluvia  probably  operate  on  the  system  through  the  same 
chanmel.  The  body  itself  aflbrds  sources  of  a  similar  deleterious  impregna- 
tion. Thus,  the  fetid  contents  of  the  bowels,  if  long  retained,  are  often 
partially  taken  up  by  the  veins  or  absorbents;  and,  in  cases  of  mortification, 
the  putrid  results  of  that  process  may  follow  the  same  course  into  the  circula- 
tion. -  Various  morbid  products,  the  results  of  deranged  secretion,  such  as 
pus  and  the  suiies  of  unhealthy  ulcers,  occasionally  find  an  entrance  into  the 
blood-vessels;  and  it  is  believed  by  many  that  bile  and  urine,  at  least  some  of 
their  characteristic  principles,  are  absorbed  in  cases  of  unhealthy  retention 
of  these  fluids.  In  all  these  instances,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  noxious 
matters  prove  injurious  to  health  by  coming  into  contact  everywhere  with  the 
tissues,  and  deranging  their  condition  or  function.  How  far  they  may  act 
also  directly  on  the  blood,  is  a  point  for  subsequent  consideration. 

2.  Another  source  of  vitiation  in  the  blood  is  the  accumulation  of  certain 
principles,  which,  normally  existing  in  that  fluid  in  very  small  proportion, 
are  usually  thrown  off  by  the  excretory  functions,  and,  when  retained,  are 
capable  of  exercising  a  highly  injurious  influence.     This  accumulation  may 
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result  from  a  more  rapid  production  of  the  principles  in  question,  or  from  a 
diminished  or  suspended  action  of  the  organs  by  which  they  are  naturally 
eliminated.  Thus,  uric  acid  is  generated  in  the  animal  economy  in  a  healthy 
state,  but  is  thrown  off  by  the  kidneys  ao  as  not  to  be  readily  discovered  in 
the  blood.  In  persons  who  live  chiefly  on  animal  food,  and  take  little  exer- 
cise, the  quantity  of  this  acid  is  sometimes  very  much  increased,  so  that  it  is 
not  only  secreted  in  unusual  abundance  by  the  kidneys,  constituting  gravel, 
but  is  also  deposited-  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  especially  in  the  jointa  and 
fibrous  tisaues.  It  is  noi  improbable  that  its  accumulation  in  the  blood, 
under  theae  cifcumitancea,  may  be  the  cause  of  some  of  those  peculiarities 
which  distinguish  gouty  affections*  Again,  when  the  secretion  of  urine  ia 
arrested,  the  urea,  which  commonly  escapes  with  this  excretion,  remains  in 
tbe  blood,  and  imparts  to  it  highly  noxious  properties.  The  same  remark 
may  be  made  of  the  colouring  principle  of  the  bile,  which,  upon  a  cessation 
of  the  hepatic  secretion,  becomes  redundant  in  the  blood,  and,  being  thrown 
off  by  the  akin  and  kidneys,  produces  jaundice.  Bernard  has  proved  that 
glucose  or  grape  sugar  is  generated  as  a  normal  product  in  the  liver,  and 
thence  earned  to  the  lungs  where  it  is  consumed.  If  too  largely  generated 
in  the  former  organ,  or  insufliciently  consumed  in  the  latter,  it  enters  the 
general  circulation,  and,  being  thrown  off  by  the  kidneys,  gives  rise  to  dia- 
betic trine.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  other  principles,  elaborated  by 
the  digestive  and  absorbent  processes,  or  resulting  from  the  partial  disinte- 
gration which  the  blood  itself,  as  well  as  all  other  constituents  of  the  body, 
are  perpetually  undergoing  in  their  normal  operations,  exist  in  the  circula- 
tion, and  prove  innocent  in  health  only  because  they  are  rapidly  eliminated 
with  the  urinary,  cutaneous,  pulmonary,  or  intestinal  secretion.  Hence, 
probably,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  numerous  evib  which  result  from  the  sup- 
pression of  these  secretions.  In  certain  febrile  conditions,  the  sour  breath 
and  sour  perspiration  evince  the  existence  of  an  acid  in  the  blood,  which  pro- 
1)ably  aida  other  causes  in  sustaining  the  disease,  and  the  elimination  of  which 
may  be  one  of  the  advantages  of  diaphoretic  medicines  in  these  complaints. 
^  8.  Hitherto,  we  have  considered  the  blood  as  vitiated  in  consequence 
either  of  some  foreign  principle  being  admitted  into  it,  or  of  the  accumula- 
tion of  some  principle  which,  though  naturally  entering  the  circulation,  is, 
in  the  healthy  state,  thrown  out  as  fiist  as  it  enters.  But  it  must  also  be 
regarded  as  in  a  morbid  state,  when  any  one  of  its  ordinary  and  essential 
constituents  becomes  either  greatly  redundant  or  greatly  deficient  Such  a 
redundance  or  deficiency  may  result  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  food 
out  of  which  the  blood  is  elaborated,  or  from  somo  modification  in  the  func- 
tions concerned  in  its  elaboration,  including  those  which  supply  it  with  ma- 
teriab,  aa  digestion  and  absorption,  those  which  abstract  materials  from  it, 
as  secretion  and  nutrition,  and  those  which  contribute  to  both  these  ends,  aa 
circulatioD,  respiration,  and  probably  nervous  action.  Healthy  blood  contains 
in  1000  parta  from  110  to  140  parts  of  the  red  oorpusclea,  from  2*5  to  8*5 
parta  of  nbrin,  and  from  65  to  70  parta  of  pure  albumen.  Any  considerable 
excess  or  deficiency  of  either  or  all  of  these  ingredients,  in  reference  to  the 
numbera  mentioned  respectively,  must  ba  regarded  aa  morbid.* 

*  It  may  be  nscfU  to  present  to  the  student  a  slight  sketch  of  the  constitution  of 
the  blood,  as  dow  gencrallj  admitted.  This  most  im|>ortant  oonstitucnt  of  the  system 
cousUts  of  a  Hqaia  denominated  liquor  tanguinxM^  in  which  flost  certaiD  minate  organ- 
ized bodies,  denominated  et^q^iucUt^  which  only  the  microscope  can  render  distinctlv 
vimble.  The  liqndr  sangainis  conidats  of  trater,  hohUng  in  solution  or  intiomta  m- 
mixtiire  jfArtii,  ai^mm^  txirmetht  and  /airpf  maittn^  and  vmri9u»  9aUt.  Tha  ootposelea 
are  of  two  kinds,  one  denominated  rstf  cvrprntUi^  to  which  tha  blood  owes  its  eoloar, 
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Sometimes,  ander  the  influence  of  a  rich  diet  and  vigorons  digestion,  with 
a  comparative  deficiency  in  the  nutritive  process,  the  solid  organic  principles 

and  the  other,  in  comparatively  very  small  proportloD,  called  tchite  or  eolourlet^  ear- 
fnucU$.  Besides  these  iogredients,  there  is  held  in  solution  more  or  less  gaseous 
matter,  which  is  cihiefly  oxygen  and  carbonic  atidy  the  former  existing  in  the  arterial, 
the  latter  in  the  yenous  hlood ;  and  a  Tolatile  principle  which,  when  the  blood  is  drawn, 
is  exhaled  with  a  •  peculiar  and  characteristic  odour.  These  may  be  considered  as 
proper  constituents.  But  the  blood  also  contains  minute  quantities  of  urea,  bilious 
colouring  matter,  and  probably  various  other  substances,  the  results  of  its  own  disin- 
t^iration,  or  that  of  the  solid  tissues,  which  are  present  in  it  merely  in  order  that  they 
may  escape  from  the  ^stem,  and  in  fact,  in  the  healthy  state,  are  eliminated  as  fast 
aa  they  originate  in  or  enter  it 

MM.  Guillot  and  Lebtane  believe  that  they  have  detected  etLitm  as  a  normal  con- 
Btitaent  of  the  blood.  The  proportion  has  not  been  ascertained;  but  it  appearfe  to  be 
ineonstant,  though  the  principle  is  always  present  in  health.  It  is  peculiarly  abundant 
in  the  female  during  lactation.  (Archwu  OinSrale^^  4e  tSr,  xxiv.  864.) 

When  removed  from  the  body  the  blood  undergoes  a  new  arrangment  of  its  con- 
ttitnents.  The  fibrin,  before  held  in  solution,  now  spontaneously  coagulates,  involving 
the  eorpusclesv  and  forming  the  dot,  which  at  first  holds  the  liquid  part  mechanically 
entangled  in  its  meshes,  but  gradually  separates  from  it  by  a  firmer  contraction^  The 
liquid  thus  deprived  of  tlie  fibrin  is  called  the  icrum^  and  contains  the  albumen,  salts;. 
and  extractive  and  fatty  matters  of  the  liquor  Kanguinis. 

The  red  corpuscles,  which  are  cells  containing  a  red  liquid,  are  not  chemically 
liomogeDeous,  but  consist  of  various  substances,  most  of  which  are  identical  or  analo- 
gooB  with  the  constituents  of  the  liquor  sanguinis,  but  one  at  least,  denominated 
A«ma^o«tfnf  is  quite  distinct,  being  the  principle  to  which  the  red  corpuscles  and  conse- 
.qnently  the  blood  owe  their  colour,  and  having  this  striking  peculiarity,  that  it  eon- 
tains  a  definite  proportion  of  iron  as  one  of  its  elements.  M.  Le  Canu  gives  the 
following  as  the  result  of  his  latest  researches  into  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
red  corpuscles:  1.  hemaiosin  or  red  colouring  principle ;  2.  albumen^  and  extractive,  fctUy^ 
and  Moiint  matiers,  differing  in  nothing  from  those  of  the  serum ;  8.  globulin^  an  albu- 
minous substance,  but  difttinguishable  from  ordinary  albumen  by  its  solubility  in  hot 
diluted  alcohol,  and  by  forming  with  cold  water  a  solution,  which  is  not  troubled  by 
the  snbacetate  of  lead ;  and  4.  a  fibrinou*  tubstance  constituting  the  envelope  or  cell- 
wall  of  the  red  corpuscles,  and  differing  from  ordinary  fibrin  in  being  insoluble,  even 
at  a  boiling  temperature,  in  a  solution  of  potassa  containing  one-tenth  of  the  alkali. 
(Joum.  de  Pharm.  et  de  Cfnm.  Se  tir.  xxii.  889. ) 

Of  the  chemical  nature  of  the  white  corpuscles  little  is  definitively  known.  They 
are  believed  to  be  identical  with  the  lymph  corpuscles,  and  to  enter  the  circulation 
with  tho  fluid  of  the  thoracic  duct.  It  has  been  rendered  highly  probable  that  they 
constitute  a  stage  in  the  development  of  the  red  corpuscles.  No  method  has  yet  been 
discovered  of  ascertaining  their  exact  relative  amount  in  the  blood,  but,  compared  with 
the  red  corpuscles,  they  are  in  very  small  proportion  in  health. 

For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  properties  of  the  constituents  of  tiie  blood 
above  mentioned,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  recent  anatomical  and  physiological 
works.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  call  his  attention  to  some  of  the  latest  observa- 
tions, which  may  not  yet  have  found  their  way  into  systematic  treatises. 

From  the  researches  of  Doctors  Leconte  and  de  Goumoeiis  it  appears  that  albumen, 
fibrin,  and  globulin,  as  well  as  other  albuminoid  substances,  are  always  composed  of 
two  distinct  chemical  constituents,  one  soluble  and  the  other  insoluble  in  crystallizable 
acetic  acid.  In  fibrin,  the  first  of  these  constituents  has  when  isolated  the  form  of 
granules,  the  second  retains  that  of  fibres.  As  obtained  from  albumen  or  globulin, 
they  cannot  be  distinguished  by  the  microscope,  but  still  have  precisely  the  same  che- 
mical characters  as  those  of  fibrin.  These  are  interesting  facts,  having  a  strong  bear- 
ing on  the  physiological  properties  of  albuminoid  substances,  and  tending  to  show  a 
higher  grade  of  fibrin  than  of  the  others,  in  reference  to  organization.  [Archives 
G/ndraUs,  Juin  1853,  p.  681.) 

The  fact  is  stated  by  M.  Verdeil,  that  hematosin  has  strong  analogies  with  chloro- 
phylle,  or  the  green  colouring  matter  of  plants,  when  freed  from  a  fatty  impuritv  asso- 
ciated with  it  as  ordinarily  obtained.  (Chem.  Gaz.  Feb.  16,  1852,  p.  74;  ftrom  Cowpta 
RenduMy  Dec.  1851.)  In  reference  to  hematosin,  another  interesting  statement,  which 
at  present  must  be  looked  on  rather  as  a  probable  coi^j^ctare  than  as  a  fact,  is  that 
the  colouring  prindples  of  the  urine  and  the  bile,  are  merely  altered  conditions  of  that 
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of  the  blood  increase  so  much  as  to  constitute  a  state  of  disease.  The  blood 
18  intensely  red,  and,  when  taken  from  the  body,  affords  a  larger  and  firmer 
coagulum  than  in  health.  It  is  in  this  state  highly  stimulating  to  the  organs, 
and  may  give  rise  to  a  general  excitement  amounting  to  fever,  or  to  local 
inflammation  or  hemorrhage. 

Again,  owing  to  a  meager  diet,  feeble  digestion  and  sanguification,  and 
various  exhausting  agencies,  separate  or  ^mbined,  a  condition  of  the  blood 
often  occurs  in  which  the  solid  constituents  are  deficient,  and  the  proportion 
of  liquid  excessive.     Profuse  hemorrhage,  or  frequent  and  large  bleedings, 

froduce  the  same  effect  by  diminishing  the  volume  of  the  circulating  mass 
eyond  the  remunerating  power  of  the  digestive  process,  so  that  the  defi- 
ciency must  be  supplied  by  the  absorption  of  watery  fluid.  I  have  had  under 
my  care  a  case,  in  which  bleeding  had  been  so  profusely  Employed  that  the 
.vessels  became  filled  with  a  turbid  serum,  which  appeared,  as  it  fell  into  the 
basin,  like  reddish  dirty  water,  and,  upon  being  allowed  to  stand,  afforded  a 
coagulum  which  bore  an  exceedingly  small  ratio  to  the  liquid  portion.  This 
oondition  of  the  blood  constitutes  a  variety  of  the  disease  called  ananniaf 
which  will  be  fully  described  hereafter. 

principle,  resulting  from  the  normal  disintegration  of  the  red  corpuscles  after  the 
period  of  their  active  life  is  past. 

As  useful  to  the  reader  for  reference  in  the  perusal  of  this  work,  the  following  tables 
of  the  composition  of  the  blood  are  given,  offering  the  average  of  the  resul^  obtained 
by  numerous  experimentalists.  They  are  taken  from  the  last  edition  of  Eirkes  and 
Paget's  Manual  of  Phyriology, 

1.  Chief  constituents  in  1000  parts  of  the  blood. 


Water 784.00 

Bed  corpuscles  ....     131.00 
Albumen  of  the  liquor  sanguinis       70.00 


Fibrin 2.20 

Extractive  and  fatty  matters,  &c.   .     6.77 
Saline  matters        ....     6.08 


2.  All  the  constituents  in  1000  parta. 


Water 
Albumen 
Fibrin 
Bid  Cor- 

PVSCLES. 


Fatty 
Mattkbs. 


f  Globulin  . 
\  Hematin  . 
'  Cholesterin 
Cerebrin  .        . 
Serolin 

Oleic    and    margaric  1 
acids,  volatile  and  I 
odorous  fatty  acid  > 
Fat  containing  phos- 
phoma 


784.00 

70.00 

2.20 

123.60 
7.50 
0.08 
0.40 
0.02 


0.80 


IlfOROANIC 

Salts. 


Chloride  of  sodium 
Chloride  of  potafuium 
Tribasic  phosphate  of 

kH/vII«  •  •  • 

Carbonate  of  soda 
Sulphate  of  soda 
Phosphate  of  lime  and 

magnesia 
Oxide  and  phosphate  of 
iron 

Extractive  matter,  with  salivary 
matter,  urea,  biliary  colouring 
matter,  gases,  and  accidental 
substances  .... 


8.60 
0.86 

0.20 
0.84 
0.28 

0.25 

0.50 


6.47 


The  fibrin  must  be  considered  as  including  the  white  corpuscles,  which  chemists 
have  yet  been  unable  to  examine  separately.  The  proportion  of  fibrin  ^ven  in  the 
above  table  is  below  the  average  generally  admitted,  which  is  about  8  in  1000  parts. 

It  should  be  stated  that  arterial  blood  differs  in  the  proportion  of  its  constituents 
f^ofn  venous ;  containing,  according  to  I>r.  J.  B^lard,  more  of  the  red  corpuscles  and 
somewhat  less  of  the  fibrin.  From  the  experiments  of  the  same  physiologist  it  would 
appear  that,  while  the  arterial  blood  is  identical  in  all  parts  of  the  system,  the  venous 
differs  in  different  situations.  Thus,  the  blood  returning  from  the  spleen  contains 
less  of  the  red  corpuscles  and  more  of  the  albumen  and  fibrin  than  the  venous  blood 
of  the  general  system ;  while  that  of  the  mesenteric  veins  varies  according  to  the 
period  of  digestion,  baring  a  considerable  increase  of  albumen  with  diminution  of  the 
red  corpuscles  in  the  early  stage  of  digestive  absorption,  and  precisely  the  reverae 
condition  after  the  absorption  has  been  completed.  (Archimet  G^^aUs,  4e  f/r.  xriii. 
442. )  It  has  been  stated  in  the  text  that,  aceording  to  the  observations  of  Hemard, 
glucose  or  grape  sugar  is  found  as  a  normal  constituent  in  the  blood  of  the  liver,  and 
in  the  route  of  the  circulation  thenoe  to  the  loogt,  but  in  no  other  part 
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Bat  not  only  ii  tbe  blood  liable  to-  a  general  ezcesB  or  deficiency  of  its 
organic  consiitaents;  there  are  also  great  aiversities  in  the  proportion  which 
iheee  ooostitnente  severally  bear  to  «aoh  other ;  and  excess  or  deficiency  ijQ 
any  one  of  them  may  become  a  source  of  disease.  Thus,  an  excess  of  the 
red  ocMrpuscles  often  oecars  without  any  increase  of  the  albumen  or  fibrin. 
This  18  indicated  by  a  high  degree  of  (»c>lonr  in  the  bloody  a  greater  or  less 
coloration  of  the  serum,  a  large  but  not  unusually  firm  coagulum,  and  the 
vnifonn  absence  of  the  bufiy  coat.  It  constitutes  an  active  plethoric  condi- 
tion,  and  .predisposes  to  fever  and  hemorrhage.  If,  in  connexion  with  this 
excess  of  the  red  corpiisclee,  there  be  a  deficiency  of  fibrin,  the  dot  may 
still  be  laiiQB,  but  it  will  be  unusually  soft,  and,  along  with  the  tendency  to 
fever  and  hcMnonrhage,  ^will  be  a  feeble  state  of  the  vital  actions.  Not  un- 
frequently  the  red  corpuscles,  instead  of  beiog  in  excess,  become  deficient ; 
the  other  principles  being  either  unaffected,  positively  increased/  or  dimi- 
nished in  less  proportion.  In  this  state,  the  blood  is  less  highly  coloured^  the 
eoagulum  small  in  proportion  to  the  serum,  and  the  surface  of  it  often  covef^ 
with  a  bufl^  coat;  and  the  system  exhibit  the  morbid  phenomena  of  ansattiia. 
This  condition  is  induced  by  low  living,  the  loss  of  blood,  and  various  ex- 
hausting diseases ;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  red  oorpusdles  suffer 
from  these  causes  much  more  and  sooner  than  the  fibrin  and  albumeui 
though  these  latter  principles  are  also  at  length  diminished  by  depletion. 

An  excess  of  the  fibrin  is  equally  common  in  disease.  The  signs  of  it  ttre 
firmness  and  tenacity  of  the  eoagulum,  and  very  often  the  appearance  of  the 
buffy  coat  on  its  surface.  Though  the  fibrin  is  the  ooagulable  part  of  the 
bloody  yet  its  relative  proportion  must  not  always  be  judged  of  by  the  mere 
siie  or  density  of  the  clot.  The  degree  of  its  firmness  or  tenacity  is  a  better 
test.  If  the  coagulutn  is  at  once  large  and  very  firm,  the  fibrin  must  be 
abundant;  if  voluminous  and  heavy,  but  soft,  it  may  be  deficient;  the  bulk 
of  the  dot  being  produced  by  an  excess  of  the  red  corpuscles.  The  fibrin, 
too,  appears  to  possess  different  degrees  of  contractile  power ;  and,  without 
i^renoe  to  the  red  corpuscles,  the  quantity  of  it  may  be  considerable  in  a 
sm^U  eoagulum,  and  deficient  in  a  large  one;  the  dot  being  in  the  former 
ease  firm,  tenadous,  and  capable  of  yielding  little  serum  on  pressure,  in  the 
latter,  loose  in  its  texture,  and  full  of  dif^ed  serum.  Excess  of  fibrin  is 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  inflammatory  state,  being,  however,  a  result 
of  that  state,  rather  than  a  cause  of  it.  Yet  it  is  highly  probable  that  such 
an  excess  may  predispose  to  inflammation,  especially  when  associated  with  a 
superabundance  of  the  other  animalized  constituents. 

Deficiency  of  fibrin  results  from  insufficient  food,  from  excessive  &tigue 
by  which  it  b  consumed,  and  from  various  influences  the  mode  of  action  of 
which  is  unknown,  as  in  the  low  forms  of  fever,  tt  is  shown  by  a  feeble 
coagolatine  power  in  the  blood  or  the  total  want  of  it,  by  the  smallness  and 
sdUiess  of  the  eoagulum  when  formed,  and  by  the  absence  of  the  bufiy 
coat.  It  probably  predisposes  to  hemorrhages,  and  diseases  of  a  low  charao- 
ter ;  and  interferes  greatly  with  the  reparative  powers  of  the  system. 

Albumen  may  also  be  excessive  or  deficient.  A  great  excess  of  it  may  be 
known  by  the  viscidity  which  it  imparts  to  the  serum,  and  which  is  sensible 
to  the  touch.  Its  quantity  may  be  more  precisely  measured  by  the  increased 
specific  gravity  of  the  serum,  whid^  in  health  is  about  1*03,  and  by  the 
amount  of  the  eoagulum  which  the  serum  yields  when  heated.  The  circum- 
stances which  contribute  especially  to  its  excess  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
well  ascertained.  That  a  superabundance  of  it  is  often  connected  with  the 
inflammatory  condition,  either  as  cause  or  effect,  would  appear  to  be  esta- 
blished by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Traill  and  M.  Crendrin^  who  found  nearly 
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twice  88  much  albumen  in  the  serum  of  the  blood  in  thst  oondition  as  in 
health.  {AndraVt  JPreci$y  &c.,  i.,  534.)  It  most  be  oonfeesed,  howeveri 
that  different  reaalta  have  been  obtained  by  other  exp^menters.  MM. 
Beeqnerel  and  Rodier  found  a  diminished  proportion  of  aloamen  in  a  number 
of  eases  of  well-marked  inflammation.  ( Simon* $  Ckemiihy^  L,  252.)  It  has 
been  stated  that  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  increases  during  inflammation.  It 
is  very  probable  that  this  increase  takes  place  at  the  expense  of  the  albo- 
men.  ,if  this  be  the  case,  we  can  readily  understand  the  different  results 
obtained  by  experimentere«  The  albumen  may  be  excessive  in  the  blood 
before  and  at  tne  commenoement  of  the  inflammation,  but  may  become  defi- 
eient  before  the  end  of  it,-  in  consequence  of  conversion  into  fibrin.  It  is 
highly  probaUe  that  an  excess  of  albumen  predisposes  to  inflammations,  if 
it  do  not  actually  produce  them ;  and  its  predominance  b  supposed  by  somo 
writers  to  favour  the  development  of  that  form  of  inflamination  usually 
duiominated  scrofulous.  A  deficiency  of  albumen  nuy  take  place  in  conse- 
quence of  an  imp[>verished  diet,  great  loss  of  blood,  or  morbid  albuminous 
secretion,  as  in  Bright's  disease  oi  the  kidneys.  It  is  important,  as  being 
supposed  to  constitute  a  predisposition  to  dropsy. 

A  morbid  state  of  the  blood  has  recently  attracted  attenUon,  in  which  the 
white  or  colourless  corpuscles  are  in  great  excess.  The  name  of  kucoc^the^ 
mta  has  been  proposed  for  it  by  Professor  Bennet  of  Edinburgh,  by  whom  a 
detailed  aoeount  of  it  was  first  presented  to  the  profession.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  more  of  it  in  this  place,  as  it  will  be  fully  treated  of  among  the 
jq|)ecial  diseases  of  the  blood. 

The  waterv  part  of  the  blood,  which,  in  consequence  of  a  diminished  sup- 
ply of  the  solid  ingredients,  is  occasionally  in  very  great  excess,  may  become 
as  greatly  deficient  under  the  influence  of  rapid  and  abundant  secretion,  such, 
for  example,  as  occurs  in  bad  cases  of  malignant  cholera.  The  blood  then 
becomes  thidc,  and  flows  with  difficulty  through  the  capillaries;  the  respiratory 
function,  as  well  as  the  functions  of  nutrition  and  calorification,  is  imperfectly 
performed ;  the  heart  beats  feebly ;  the  nervous  centres  languish  under  the 
want  of  their  accustomed  stimulus;  and  the  system  either  sinks  irrecoverably 
into  a  state  of  universal  prostration,  or  reacts  slowly,  and  finds  its  way  again 
to  health  through  a  long  series  of  irregular  sanguineous  determinations, 
amounting  often  to  inflammation.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that,  in  the 
midst  of  ue  greatest  prostration  proceeding  from  this  cause,  the  patient  often 
bfts  a  thirst  equal  to  that  which  attends  the  highest  state  of  fever. 

The  salts  of  the  blood  escape  with  its  watery  portion ;  and  much  import- 
ance has  been  attached  to  this  fact  in  a  pathological  point  of  view.  Ihr. 
Stevens  has  attempted  to  show  that  the  presence  of  saline  matter  is  essential 
to  the  chan«  of  venous  into  arterial  blood;  and  the  black  colour  of  the  blood 
in  eh<^m  has  been  ascribed  to  a  deficiency  of  its  salts.  This  colour,  how* 
ever,  may  be  attributed  also  in  part  to  a  concentration  of  the  colouring  mat- 
ter, dependent  upon  the  loss  of  much  of  the  fibrin  and  albumen  of  the  blood 
along  with  its  watery  portion,  while  the  red  corpuscles  remain ;  for  hematosin 
is  black  when  isolated  and  in  mass.  Saline  matter  impairs  the  coagulability 
of  the  fibrin  in  blood  out  of  the  body. 

Fatty  matter,  which  has  been  proved  to  exist  in  healthy  blood,  becomes 
occasionally  so  abundant  as  to  impart  a  whey-like  appearance  to  the  serum, 
and  in  some  rare  instances  to  render  it  white  and  opaque  as  if  mixed  with 
milk.  Dr.  Christison  obtained  on  one  occasion  as  much  as  five  per  cent,  of 
fat  from  milky  serum.  But  the  influence  whieh  thid  condition  of  the  blood 
may  exert  in  producing  disease  in  the  solids  has  not  been  ascertained. 

It  is  well  snown  that  blood  which  does  not  undergo  the  change  from 
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venoiiB  to  arterial  in  the  langs  becomes  unfit  for  the  sustenance  of  life ;  hut 
whether  the  result  is  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  some  carbonaceous  prin- 
ciple which  proves  noxious  when  in  excess,  or  to  the  want  of  that  oxygena- 
tion which  it  is  generallj  believed  that  .the  bloo4  undergoes  in  the  lungs,  is 
a  point  which  jet  remains  undecided. 

4.  Lastly,  the  blood  may  become  diseased  by  changes  in  the  character, 
as  well  as  in  the  relative  quantity  of  its  constituents.  Such  changes  may 
happen  in  various  ways,  independently  of  the  entrance  into  the  circulation  <^ 
any  fq^reign  principle.  There  are  not  wanting  facts  to  show  that  they  may 
result  from  disordered  nervous  influence.  If,  under  such  influence,  the  pro- 
duets  of  secretion  performed  in  the  capillaries  may  become  unhealthy,  as  is 
generally  believed,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that  the  blood 
itself  in  these  capillaries  may  undergo  alteration  from  a  similar  cause.  If 
nervous  aotioD  b^  as  some  suppose,  analogous  to  the  galvanic,  we  can  readily 
understand  that  it  mav  be  capable  of  modifying  the  condition  of  the  vital 
fluid  submitted  to  it  in  the  extreme  vessels,  as  water  is  decomposed  when 
placed  Between  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery.  We  can  conceive,  also,  that 
the  constituents  of  the  blood  may  be  modified  by  the  varying  condition^ 
within  the  body,  of  those  subtle  principles  which  exercise  so  powerful  a  che- 
mical agency  without  it;  vis.,  heat,  light,  and  electricity.  The  effect  of 
lightning  in  altering  the  condition  of  the  blood  is  well  known.  In  the  capil- 
Itfy  circulatioD,  moreover,  where  the  particles  of  the  blood  come  into  exceed- 
ingly close  relation  with  those  of  the  solids,  where,  probably  through  cell- 
action,  molecules  from  the  former  enter  into  the  latter,  and  others  again 
separating  themselves  from  the  solids  take  their  place  in  the  circulating 
mass,  there  may  be  a  play  of  vital  affinities,  capable,  when  perverted,  of 
producing  a  complete  revolution  in  the  state  whether  of  the  blood  or  of  the 
fixed  tissues.  Again,  the  kind  of  food  out  of  which  the  blood  is  made  by 
the  assimilative  processes,  may  affect  the  character  of  its  constituents  as  well 
as  their  proportion ;  as  is  abundantly  proved  in  the  case  of  scurvy,  which  is 
generally  produced  by  a  long  continued  abstinence  from  fresh  vegetable  food, 
with  other  co-operating  causes.  Finally,  as  blood  probably  possesses  in  some 
degree  a  self-developing  power,  converting  its  unorganized  ingredients,  such 
as  albumen,  oil,  &c.,  into  living  germ-contain iog  matter,  and  elevating  its 
lower  into  its  higher  forms,  as  the  white  probably  into  the  rod  corpuscles,  it 
follows  that  changes  in  its  state  of  healthy  power  may  lead  to  irregularities 
in  its  physical  constitution,  and  consequently  in  the  proportion  and  character 
of  its  several  constituents. 

But  probably  the  most  frequent  cause  of  morbid  alteration  in  the  character 
of  the  blood  is  the  influence  of  various  deleterious  agents  which  are  ab- 
sorbed into  or  otherwise  enter  the  circulation  either  from  without,  or  from 
sources  within  the  body  itself.  That  the  blood  is  materially  changed  in  this 
way  no  longer  admits  of  a  doubt.  The  injection  of  putrid  substances  into 
the  veins  is  followed  by  a  loss  of  coagulability  in  the  blood,  and  a  tendency 
to  more  speedy  decomposition;  and  the  same  effects  have  resulted  from  the 
influence  of  certain  poisons.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  various  delete- 
rious substances  before  referred  to  as  finding  an  entrance  into  the  circulation 
(see  pa*je  3),  change  the  blood  by  a  direct  influence  upon  it,  independently 
of  any  derangement  they  may  produce  in  the  blood-supplying  functions. 
Foreign  substances  in  the  circulation  may  alter  the  blood  in  three  different 
methods.  In  the  first  place  they  may  produce  the  effect  by  chemical  reac- 
tion with  one  or  more  of  the  constituents  of  that  fluid.  In  the  second  place, 
they  may  by  their  mere  presence  set  on  foot  chemical  changes,  or  a  series 
of  changes  in  the  blood,  upon  the  principle  of  a  ferment.     Thirdly,  they 
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may  act  upon  the  vital  properties  or  susceptibilities  of  the  living  and  organ- 
ised constituents  of  the  blood,  modifying  their  oondrtion  and  powerS;  pre- 
cisely as  they  derange  the  living  solids  through  a  similar  influence. 

Of  the  particular  modifications  which  the  blood  undergoes  from  th«se  and 
other  causes,  not  much  is  known;  and  a  wide  field  is  here  open  for  experi- 
mental research.  That  the  red  corpuscles  are  often  changed  is  to  be  in^r- 
lipd  from  the  greatly  altered  colour  of  the  blood  in  certain  diseases,  as  in  bad 
eases  of  scurvy  and  in  malignant  fevers,  in  which  it  is  sometimes  almost  black, 
and  also  from  the  fact  that  the  corpuscles  themselves  are  occasionally,  in 
morbid  states  of  the  blood,  found  dissolved  in  the  serum.  The  coagulability 
of  the  fibrin  is  sometimes  so  much  augmented,  that  it  becomes  solidified  in 
the  vessels  during  life,  and  the  resulting  masses  are  asserted  to  have  occa- 
sionally taken  on  an  independent  organization.  On  the  othe^  hand,  tlie 
cohesive  affinity  of  the  particles  of  the  fibrin  is  frequently  much  diminished, 
or  entirely  destroyed,  so  that  the  blood  when  taken  from  the  body,  or 
examined  in  the  vessels  after  death,  is  found  to  coagulate  but  feebly,  and 
sometimes  to  be  incapable  of  coagulation  altogether.  We  find  this  condi- 
tion in  some  cases  of  purpura,  not  to  speak  of  malignant  fevers,  and  certain 
poisonous  affections,  in  which  the  cause  of  this  change  in  the  blood  li  wholly 
or  in  part  derived  from  without.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  fibrin  under- 
goes, through  the  direct  agency  of  deleterious  substances  absorbed,  especially 
the  sanies  from  unhealthy  ulcers,  abscesses,  &c.,  another  modification,  ap- 
preciable only  in  its  results,  by  which  its  vital  force  is  impaired,  and  it  is 
rendered  incapable,  when  thrown  out  of  the  blood-vessels,  of  becoming  duly 
organised,  so  that  it  is  degraded  into  pus,  or  other  morbid  product.  Gases 
are  on  record  in  which  air  has  been  evolved  from  the  diseased  blood  in 
8tch  quantities  as  to  cause  death.  If  it  be  admitted  that  the  blood  may 
thus  become  deranged  through  influences  operating  directly  upon  itself,  thd 
inference  cannot  be  avoided  that  diseases  may  have  their  essential  seat  in 
that  fluid,  even  though  the  symptoms  may  also  indicate  great  derangement 
of  the  solids;  for  the  blood  is  so  essential  both  as  an  excitant  and  nutritive 
agent  to  all  the  functions  and  tissues,  that  they  must  all  feel  its  deficiencies, 
and  express  that  feeling  in  various  morbid  phenomena.  Purpura  and  scurvy 
are  now  generally  believed  to  have  their  seat  primarily  and  essentially  in 
the  blood ;  and  the  present  tendency  of  medical  opinion  is  to  include  in 
the  same  category  all  febrile  affections  dependent  on  an  absorbed  poison, 
whether  malarial  or  contagious,  as  typhus  fever,  yellow  fever,  small-pox, 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  erysipelas,  &c.  But  there  is  some  danger  that,  in 
the  reaction  from  the  old  exdusive  solidism,  we  may  go  too  far,  and  with  our 
attention  engrossed  by  the  diseased  state  of  the  blood,  may  overlook  the 
obvious  fact,  that  the  very  agents  which  are  thus  changing  the  blood,  have 
probably  also  an  equal  power  to  act  deleteriously  on  all  the  tissues  with 
which  they  may  be  brought  into  contact,  and  that  the  circulating  fluid, 
instead  of  being  the  special  seat  of  the  disease,  merely  participates  in  the 
universal  derangement. 

The  blood,  and  the  solids  through  which  it  circulates,  are.  so  intimately 
related,  their  mutual  reactions  are  so  constant  and  essential,  that  any  dis- 
order in  one  can  scarcely  exist  without  some  change  in  the  other,  and,  in 
every  case  of  extensive  disease,  it  may  be  very  confidently  asserted  that 
both  are  more  or  less  involved.  Numerous  experiments  have  established, 
that  blood  taken  from  a  diseased  animal,  and  injected  into  the  veins  of 
another  in  health,  often  produces  the  most  fatal  consequences;  though  the 
same  operation,  performed  with  the  blood  of  a  healthy  animal,  is  usnallj 
followed  by*ne  serious  results;  thus  proving  that  the  blood  participates  in 
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the  disease  of  tbe  solids.  It  is  probable  that,  in  many  cases,  morbid  im- 
pressioDB  are  simnlfilneoaslj  mude  upon  both.  In  many  others,  it  is  impos- 
rible  to  decide  jn  which  of  the  two  the  disease  has  its  original  seat.  There 
are  often  chains  of  morbid  actions  of  which  each  link  constitutes  a  disease. 
Thus,  some  part  of  the  body  may  be  affected  with  extensive  mortification, 
the  putrid  results  of  which  may  be  absorbed  into  and  contaminate  the  blood, 
which  may  then  operate  upon  the  system  at  large,  producing  a  state  of 
things  analogous  to  typhus  fever.  Here  the  distinct  links  are,  first,  the 
mortification,  seam^y,  the  diseased  blood,  and  thirdly,  the  typhoid  oondi- 
tioD;  and  whether  the  fiuids  or  the  solids  be  considered  lis  essentially  the 
seat  of  the  morbid  action,  depends  tpon  the  point  in  its  progress  to  which 
the  attention  is  directed.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  it  is  to  the  solids 
that  attention  ifl  chiefly  directed,  because  in  them  the  alterations  are  more 
within  the  scope  of  observation,  and  from  their  nature  are  more  susceptible 
of  investigadoii.  The  structure  of  the  solids,  moreover,  is  vastly  more 
diversified,  and  consequently  their  derangement  involves  a  much  greater 
Variety  of  morbid  action.  Besides,  the  morbid  states  of  the  blood  are  yet 
little  understood,  and  are  perhaps  incapable  of  being  fully  investigated  in 
the  present  state  (tf  chemical  knowledge.  Fr(tm  all  these  causes  it  happens 
that,  in  a  treatise  on  the  practice  of  medicine,  the  condition  of  the  blood  is 
comparatively  but  seldom  brought  into  view  in  its  relation  either  to  patho- 
logy or  therapeutics.  Still,  no  physician  can  do  full  justice  to  his  patients, 
or  contribute  his  due  share  to  the  advancement  of  medical  science,  who  does 
not  constantly  bear  Ttn  mind  the  important  part  played  by  that  fluid,  and  its 
all  pervading  influence  as  well  in  disease  as  in  health. 


SECTION  II. 

DISEASE  OF  THE  SOLIDS. 

It  is  not  to  be  concluded,  from  the  title  here  given,  that  all  the  forms  of 
disease  treated  of  under  this  head  are  considered  as  having  their  seat  exclu- 
sively in  the  solids.  The  object  is  only  to  convey  the  idea,  that  it  is  in 
this  situation  that  they  display  their  characteristic  phenomena.  They  may 
be  arranged  in  two  divisions,  one  embracing  those  which  proceed  directly 
from  purely  mechanical  or  chemical  causes,  the  other,  those  which  result 
from  some  agency  exerted  upon  the  vital  properties. 

SUBSECTION  I. 

DISSA8B  FBOM   MBCHAMIOAL  OR  CHEMICAL  CAUSES. 

It  is  only  the  immediate  effects  of  such  causes  that  belong  to  this  division. 
The  secondary  effects  are  consequent  upon  a  disturbance  in  the  functions 
produced  by  the  injury  already  received,  and  belong,  therefore,  properly  to 
the  second  division.  Thus,  by  means  of  external  force,  the  flesh  is  lacerated, 
or  a  bone  is  broken,  in  the  living  exactly  as  in  the  dead  body ;  and  the  re< 
suiting  wound  or  fracture  is  a  mere  mechanical  effect ;  but  the  inflammation 
and  fever  which  follow  the  injury  are  exclusively  vital  phenomena,  and 
obedient  to  vital  laws.  Most  of  the  affections  belonging  to  this  section  fall 
within  the  domain  of  surgery,  and  others  are  so  connected  with  the  vital 
derangements  to  which  they  give  rise,  that  they  cannot  be  separately  con- 
sidered with  advantage.  Little  more,  therefore,  need  here  be  done  than  to 
arrange  them  under  heads  corresponding  with  their  causes,  so  that  the 
student  may  have  a  general  view  of  the  whole  in  a  regular  order. 
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1.  First  in  the  series  uulj  be  mentiimed  the  effects  of  extenul  Tioleiiee; 
as  cootusioDs,  wounds,  fractores,  mod  dislocations.  These  are  pmelj  me* 
ebanica],  and  belong  to  the  province  of  the  snrgeon;  thoQ^  their  conae* 
qnences  often  come  onder  the  notiee  of  the  phyaician,  and  nill  be  treated  of 
daewhere. 

2.  Analogous  to  the  preceding  are  the  reaolts  of  certain  chemical  agentSi 
so  powerful  as  to  produce  immediate  disorganiiation  of  the  parts  %o  which 
they  are  applied.  They  act  either  by  so  strong  an  affinity  for  one  or  more 
of  the  principles  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  part  as  to  OTeroome 
the  resistance  of  ^  iritality,  or  by  an  inflnence  which  brings  latent  affinitiea 
existing  between  these  principles  into  energetic  action,  and  thoeby  prodnoas 
new  combinations  entirely  subveraiTe  of  organiiation.  GorroaiTe  or  eaostie 
sabatances  act  in  the  former  manner,  intense  heat,  in  the  latter.  If  eaostiis 
sabatanees,  however,  be  applied  in  a  certain  state  of  dilation,  or  if  heat  be 

Klied  in  a  moderate  degree,  they  will  not  then  operate  as  chemical  agenta. 
tir  affinities,  or  those  which  they  call  into  play,  are  not  raffidently  eoer- 
l^etic  to  overcome  the  vital  reaistance.  They  operate  merdy  as  irritants  or 
atimolants ;  and  thjeir  effects  most  be  ranked  with  thoae  of  other  canaea  aet- 
ing  on  the  vital  properties.  Even  a  caustic  effect,  so  &r  as  this  term  refera 
merely  to  the  death  of  any  portion  of  the  body,  may  raanlt  from  soeh  an 
inflnence,  altogether  independently  of  chemical  lawa.  A  pari  wmj  be  atimn- 
laled  beyond  its  powers,  and  may  thus  lose  its  life  in  consaonence  of  excaa* 
aive  excitement.  Substances  are  capable  of  producing  this  effect  whidi 
exhibit  no  action  upon  the  dead  body.  Soch  results  do  not  belong  to  this 
section,  which  embraces  only  the  direct  effects  of  a  porely  chemical  in- 
flnence, such  as  would  also  be  experienced  upon  the  application  of  the  agent 
to  the  Ixxiy  after  death. 

3.  Next  in  order  are  the  effects  of  gravitation.  Under  the  influence  of 
this  principle,  all  the  liquids  have  a  tendency  to  settle  into  the  most  depend- 
ent part.  The  vital  forces  which  maintain  the  circulation,  and  keep  up  a 
degree  of  contraction  in  all  the  living  tissues,  are  sufficient  in  health  to 
oonnteract  any  degree  of  this  influence  to  which  the  system  is  ordinarily 
exposed.  But,  when  excessive,  it  is  capable  of  producing  local  derange- 
ments even  in  a  state  of  general  health.  Thus,  in  conaeqneoce  of  long 
standing,  the  blood  accumulates  in  the  feet  and  legs  beyond  the  fittigoed 
power  of  the  circulation  to  remove  it,  and  the  result  is  a  varicoae  distenaion 
of  the  veins.  Thu^  also  the  lionid  which  is  everywhere  moderately  seoreted 
by  the  cellular  tiivsue,  but  whidi  is  ordinarily  absorbed  as  fiwt  as  ieereted| 
has,  ander  j>imilar  circumstances,  a  tendency  to  subside  into  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, whore  it  accumulates  faster  than  the  absorbents  of  those  parts  can 
remove  it,  and  an  edematous  condition  of  the  feet  and  legs  results.  Hence 
the  varicose  veins  and  swollen  extremities  to  which  soldiers  on  long  and 
hurried  marches,  and  other  persons  constantly  on  their  feet,  are  liable. 

These  results  are  much  more  striking  when  the  force  of  the  cireulatioD 
and  the  organic  contractility  are  morbidly  feeble.  Swelling  of  the  legs  often 
takes  place  under  such  circumstances,  even  though  the  patient  may  not  ba 
more  frequeotl j  thau  is  nsnal  in  the  erect  posture ;  and  the  effect  is  of  ooorae 
greatly  ibcreamrd  tv  an  increase  of  the  cause.  Andral  ascribes  to  this  canse 
the  mortifitatioa  vLicL  sometimes  occurs  in  the  extremities  of  very  old  people. 
The  f'jrcea  which  move  the  bIo<jd  are  too  feeble  to  overcome  the  influence  of 
gravitario'j :  xI*t  bljc/i,  therefrirc,  stagnates,  and  the  death  of  the  part  foHova. 

4.  Th«r  imiL'. -liate  cooAeriuences  of  a  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  coarse 
of  the  c^r^:ll^kUU)i  Suii^  an;  also  among  the  disoajtcs  belonging  to  this  section. 
When  the  Tt:nviia  tninkj  are  the  aea&  of  the  obstruction,  congestion  takes 
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place  in  the  part  from  which  the  yessels  emptying  into  these  trunks  proceed, 
effufiioD  of  blodd,  or  of  serous  fluid  results  from  the  distended  state  of  the 
oapillarieSi  the  functions  of  the  part  are  impaired  or  wholly  deranged^  and, 
if  the  ohstaructioD  be  complete  or  nearly  so,  mortification  occurs  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  want  of  those  properties  in  the  retained  blood  which  are 
essential  to  the  support  of  all  the  vital  actions.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  artery 
be  obstructed,  the  part  in  which  it  ramifies  languishes  from  the  want  of 
blood,  and  may  pensh  from  the  same  cause,  if  the  caliber  of  the  vessels  be 
quite  obliterated,  and  the  blood  be  unable  to  find  its  way  through  the  anas- 
tomonng  branches.  Obstruction  of  the  absorbents  gives  rise  to  tumefaction, 
partly  from  the  distended  state  of  the  vessels  themselves  behind  the  part 
afTected,  partly  from  the  accumulation  of  effused  fluid  consequent  upon  de* 
fident  abaorption.  The  obstructing  cause  is  often  such  as  to  afiect  more 
than  one  of  these  sets  of  vessels,  and  the  results  are  modified  accordingly. 

The  causes  of  obstruction  may  be  external,  as  ligatures  around  the  lunbs 
or  neck,  tight  lacing,  and  pressure  either  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  or 
from  some  extraneous  source;  or  they  may  be  internal,  as  tumours,  enlai^;ed 
or  indurated  glands,  aneurisms,  the  impregnated  uterus,  diseased  contrac- 
tions or  thickening  of  the  coats  of  the  vessels,  or  the  presence  of  coagulated 
Uood  or  fibrin  witnin  their  caliber. 

Ohstmction  to  the  couifc  of  the  blood,  and  consequent  congestions,  may 
arise  also  from  a  loes  of  due  proportion  between  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and 
from  contraction  or  insufficiency  of  the  valves;  but  this  subject  will  be  fuUy 
conffldered  under  the  head  of  diseases  of  the  heart. 

Any  impediment  to  the  capillary  circulation  in  organs  supplied  by  the 
ramification  of  large  vessels  conveying  venous  blood,  must  prove  an  obstruc- 
tion to  the  circulation  in  these  vessels,  and  consequently  a  cause  of  congestion 
in  those  parts  of  the  body  from  which  they  proceed.  Thus,  if  the  capillaries 
of  the  liver,  whether  from  constriction  produced  by  irritation,  from  debility, 
or  from  any  other  cause,  cease  to  convey  the  blood  through  this  organ  with 
the  usual  rapidity,  the  portal  vein  becomes  necessarily  distended,  and  con- 
gestion takes  place  in  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  all  those  parts  the  veins  of 
which  empty  into  that  great  trunk.  So  also,  in  the  caae  of  a  similar  impedi- 
ment suddenly  produced  in  the  capillary  circulation  of  the  lungs,  as  in  the 
instance  of  death  from  asphyxia,  the  pulmonary  arteries,  the  right  cavities  of 
the  heart)  and  consequently  the  general  venous  system  become  congested,  as 
is  evinced  by  the  bloated  and  livid  countenance,  the  prominent  eyes,  and  the 
whole  surface  injected  with  dark  blood,  giving  the  skin  a  mottled  appearance. 

5.  Obstructions  in  the  excretory  ducts  of  glands,  or  other  passages  in- 
tended for  the  escape  of  secreted  fluids,  give  rise  to  a  series  of  morbid  phe- 
nomena, which,  in  their  first  step  at  least,  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
mechanical  affections.  The  fluid  of  which  the  outlet  is  closed  accumulates 
in  the  tubes  or  receptacles  behind  the  point  of  obstruction,  producing  dis- 
tension, which  is  in  some  instances  enormous,  and  which,  unless  relieved, 
results  in  a  rupture  of  the  coate,  and  not  unfrequently  fatal  effusion  of  the 
liquid  into  neighbouring  parta.  Another  result  is  either  a  re-entrance  into 
the  circulation,  by  means  of  absorption,  of  the  secreted  fluid  or  some  of  its 
constituents,  or  the  retention  in  the  circulation  of  principles  which  would 
otherwise  be  thrown  off  by  secretion ;  this  process  being  arrested  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  accumulated  fluid.  As  some  of  these  principles  are  noxious 
when  existing  in  excess  in  the  blood,  very  serious  effects  are  occasionally 
produced.  ThjxBj  when  the  duct  which  conveys  the  bile  into  the  intestines 
IS  closed,  this  liquid  necessarily  accumulates  behind  the  point  of  closure, 
and  there  is  danger  of  rupture  of  the  ducts  or  of  the  gall  bladder,  and  of 
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fatal  effusion  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  colouring  matter  and  probably 
other  principles  of  the  bile  may  be  absorbed;  and,  as  the  secretory  action 
of  the  liver  is  restrained  by  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  accumulated  in  the 
ducts,  the  bilious  matter  ceases  to  be  eliminated  as  rapidly  as  usual«  and 
consequently,  from  this  cause  also,  becomes  redundant  in  the  blood.  Here 
it  acts  as  a  poison,  producing  various  morbid  sensations,  which  are  partially 
relieved  by  the  escape  of  the  offending  cause  by  different  emunotories,  as  by 
the  skin  and  kidneys,  giving  rise  to  jaundice.  A  similar  train  of  cpnse« 
quences  follows  an  obstruction  of  the  ureters. 

The  causes  of  such  obstruction  may  be  external  to  the  tubes,  as  indurated 
tumours  in  neighbouring  parts ;  or  they  may  consist  in  aft  altered  state  of 
the  coats  of  the  tubes,  as  thickening  or  spasmodic  contraotion ;  or,  finally, 
they  may  be  within  the  cavity  of  the  tubes,  as  oalculona  eoncretions,  or 
viscid  and  impat;ted  secretiona. 

6.  Lastly,  under  the  head  of  mechanical  affections,  may  be  enumerated 
some  of  the  immediate  consequences  of  obstruction  in  the  respiratory  pas- 
sages and  alimentary  canal ;  as  suffocation  from  a  foreign  body  either  m  the 
larynx,  or  in  the  oesophagus  pressing  upon  the  trachea;  inability  to  swallow 
from  stricture  of  the  oesophagug,  from  a  foreign  body  in  that  tube,  or  from 
pressure  made  upon  it  by  a  tumour;  and  stoppage  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  from  stricture,  intussusoeptio,  strangulated  hernia,  or 
aecumulated  and  hardened  feces.  But  in  these  and  similar  cases,  the  me- 
chanical results  are  so  intermingled  with  vital  derangements,  or  so  imme- 
diately followed  by  them,  and  the  latter  are  so  much  the  more  important;, 
that  the  cases  are  most  advan^geously  treated  of  in  connexion  with  these 
derangements. 

SX7BSECTI0N  IL 

DISKA8B  raOM   IKFLUBMCB8    UPOlf   TBI   VITAL   PB0PIBTII8. 

All  living  parts  are  endowed  with  the  property  of  excitability,  or  in  other 
words  are  capable  of  being  brought  into  and  maintained  in  action  by  the 
influence  of  certain  agents  either  internal  or  external.  The  excitation  thus 
produced  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  life,  and  b  suaoeptible  of  con- 
siderable variation  in  degree  or  extent,  without  exceeding  or  falling  short  of 
the  limits  of  health.  « 

But,  under  the  influence  of  certain  causes,  this  excitation  may  be  in- 
creased or  diminished  so  as  to  occasion  uneasiness  to  the  individual,  and 
interfere  with  the  due  performance  of  the  functions.  Even  under  these 
circumstances,  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  in  the  light  of  disease,  if  the 
variation  from  the  due  standard  be  of  very  brief  duration.  Thus  heat  and 
cold,  in  the  ordinary  changes  of  the  seasons,  often  produce  painful  impres- 
sions, the  former  with  an  augmented,  the  latter  with  a  diminished  action  of 
the  part  affected;  but,  if  these  impressions  disappear  immediately  on  the 
removal  of  the  cause,  leaving  no  permanent  derangement,  they  do  not  con- 
stitute disease.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  say  where  precisely,  in  th^ 
advance  or  retrocession  of  excitation,  health  ends  and  disease  commences. 

The  morbid  excitation  may  be  such  as  to  affect  only  the  function  of  %h% 
part  or  organ  which  is  the  seat  of  it,  or  it  may  be  attended  with  a  change 
of  structure.  Some  pathologists  have,  indeed,  denied  the  existence,  in  any 
case,  of  functional  without  organic  change.  But,  certainly,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  a  part  may  act  in  one  way  or  another ;  that  the  heart,  for  example, 
may  beat  more  or  less  frequently ;  that  more  or  less  liquid  may  separate 
from  the  blood;  that  a  more  or  less  rapid  nutrition  may  take  place,  without 
alteration  of  structure.     Whether,  therefore,  in  all  such  cases,  there  is  or  is 
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Bot  orgAoio  change,  muBi  rest ^ upon  observation;  and  we  everj  day  witness 
instances  of  disease  in  which  no  such  change  is  discoverable ;  as  in  tho 
▼arioos  neuralgic  affections.  .As  we  cannot  draw  the  line  precisely  between 
health  and  disease,  neither  can  we  determine  always  where  functional  dis- 
order ends  and  organic  begins.  The  latter  is  usually  preceded  by  the  for- 
mer; and,  as  a  general  rulci  functional  disorder  long  continued^  ends  in 
structural  lesion.* 

But  all  disorder  is  by  no  means  the  consequence  of  augmented  action. 
A  depression  of  action  below  the  standard  of  health  is  equally  a  morbid 
state.  This  may  arise  directly  from  the  application  of  sedative  agents,  or 
the  withdrawal  of  the  ordinary  healthy  excitants,  or  indirectly  in  conse- 
quence of  certain  physiological  laws,  to  be  explained  in  another  pUce.  It 
may  be  only  functional^  or  may  be  attended  with  organic  change,  and  result 
even  in  the  death  of  the  pari  affected.  . 

In  the  case  both  of  morbid  exaltation  and  morbid  reduction  of  the  vital 
actions,  the  excitation  and  depression  may  be  in  the  line  of  health,  though 
above  or  below  it ;  or  they  may  deviate  from  this  line,  and  present  peculiar 
characters  independent  altogether  of  mere  difference  in  degree.  This  has 
been  denied  by  certain  pathologists,  who  maintain  that  all  disease  is  a  mere 
augmentation  or  diminution  of  the  actions  of  health,  and  that  one  disease 
differs  (rom  another  only  in  degree  or  locality.  But  the  instances  are  so 
numerous  in  which  affections,  occupying  the  same  structure,  present  charac- 
ters entirely  different,  independently,  to  all  appearance,  of  the  grade  of  action, 
or  even  of  peculiarities  in  the  organisation  of  the  part  affected,  that  the  posi- 
tion above  stated  must  be  held  true,  unless  the  phenomena  can  be  demon- 
strated to  be  other  than  they  seem.  To  adduce  only  a  single  example ;  it 
gland  in  the  groin  may  become  the  seat  of  different  diseases ;  one  of  which 
shall  result  in  the  production  of  healthy  pus,  followed  by  speedy  restoration 
to  health,  as  common  inflammation ;  a  second,  ii^  the  generation  of  a  peculiar 
yims,  capable  of  producing  the  same  disease  in  another,  as  syphilis;  a  third, 
in  the  deposition  of  a  cheesy  matter,  with  slow  suppuration  and  very  linger- 
ing recovery,  as  scrofula ;  a  fourth,  in  characteristic  degeneration  of  structure, 
utterly  different  from  anything  seen  ib  health,  or  in  other  forms  of  disease, 
as  cancer.  No  satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been  given  of  these  and 
numerous  other  diversities,  upon  the  principle  of  the  unity  of  morbid  action; 
and  the  beauty  or  simplicity  of  a  theory  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  admit- 
ting its  validity,  in  opposition  to  the  evidences  of  the  senses. 

There  are,  moreover,  diseased  conditions,  which  are  not  in  themselves 
necessarily  connected  with  an  elevation  or  depression  of  the  vital  actions, 
but  exhibit  a  complete  change  or  perversion  of  them,  and  the  substitution  of 
others  entirely  different,  as  if  belonging  to  a  new  order  of  parts. 

On  each  of  the  morbid  states  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  remarks,  I  shall 
offer  some  general  observations,  in  order  to  avoid  the  repetitions  which  might 

*  The  author  does  not  deny  that  eyerj  act  of  eyery  part  of  the  liying  body  is  accom- 
panied, as  essential  to  its  performance,  with  some  molecular  (Change,  though  this  is 
not  positircly  proven,  and  Is  perhaps  insusceptible  of  proof;  yet  such  change  may 
certainly  take  place  without  any  alteration  of  the  organization.  If  one  molecule,  or 
granule,  or  cell  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  anotlier  exactly  similar,  the  state  of 
Uie  organ  remains  the  same ;  there  has  been  performance  of  function  without  change 
of  structure.  Now  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  this  alternate  destruction  and  repair 
may  go  on  more  rapidly  than  is  consistent  with  a  healthy  state  of  the  function ;  the 
structure  of  the  part  remaining  unaffected,  and  the  same  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning 
of  the  morbid  process.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  wo  may  consider  organic  de- 
rangement as  commencing  when  the  changes  of  structure  are  such  as  to  be  discover- 
able by  the  censes,  and  whatever  falls  short  of  this  to  be  functional.  (Note  to  the  third 
tdUum.) 
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Otherwise  be  necessary  in  describing  the  various  diseases  of  which  they  are 
the  constituents.  It  is  essential  that  they  should  receive  specific  names,  so 
as  to  spare  continual  circumlocution.  I  shall  employ  in  general  well  known 
and  accepted  terms.  Should  the  meaning  here  attached  to  them  differ  in 
any  respect  from  their  ordinary  acceptation,  I  shall  at  least  endeavoor  to  make 
their  use  in  this  work  correspond  with  the  explanation  given  in  the  outset. 

That  condition  of  super-excitation  in  which  the  functions  are  morbidly 
deranged,  without  obvious  organic  change,  is  called  irritation.  When  the 
excitation  is  marked  by  peculiar  characters,  distinguishing  it  from  the  ordi- 
nary results  of  over-stimulation,  it  is  designated  as  a  meeific  irritation.  The 
term  irritation  is  also  employed,  even  when  organic  changes  take  place,  pro- 
vided they  fall  short  of  Uiat  peculiar  condition,  usually  marked  by  redness, 
heat,  pain,  and  tumefaction,  and  which  is  denominated  ififlammation.  When 
this  condition  occurs,  the  irritation  is  considered  as  merged  in  it,  and  the 
term  is  abandoned.  Inflammation  may  also  be  marked,  like  the  lower  grade 
of  excitation,  by  peculiar  characters,  materially  differing  from  those  which 
it  presents  in  its  ordinary  form.  Such  deviations  are  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  tpecijic  infiamtnatumi.  It  is  impossible  in  all  oases  to  designate 
the  precise  boundary  between  irritation  and  inflammation.  The  lower  grades 
of  the  former  and  the  higher  grades  of  the  latter  are  very  dearly  marked ; 
but  they  run  together  in  the  interval.  They  are  merely  opposite  extremes 
of  the  same  line  of  excitation. 

That  morbid  condition  in  which  the  vital  actions  are  reduced  below  the 
healthy  standard  is  called  depreuion.  It  differs  from  debility,  which  implies 
a  loss  or  diminution  of  vital  power ;  while,  in  the  case  of  depression,  this 
power  may  be  undiminished,  though  temporarily  restrained.  It  may  consist 
in  a  simple  reduction  of  the  vital  actions,  or  may  be  accompanied  by  pecu- 
liarities arising  from  the  operation  of  peculiar  causes,  in  which  case  it  may 
be  denominated  wptcific  depression.  It  may,  moreover,  be  purely  functional, 
or  attended  with  organic  changes.  In  the  latter  case,  its  lowest  grade  is 
mortification  or  gangrene. 

Diseased  conditions  which  are  entirely  peculiar  are  of  course  designated  by 
special  names,  which  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  when  the  diseases  them- 
selves are  considered. 

I  shall  proceed  now  to  treat  of  the  several  morbid  states  above  indicated ; 
vis.,  irritation,  inflammation,  and  depression,  with  their  general  causes,  laws, 
and  effects.  As  one  of  the  attendants  upon  these  morbid  states,  and  deserving 
of  notice  from  its  frequent  occurrence,  as  well  as  for  the  great  importance 
attached  to  it  by  modem  pathologists,  I  shall  next  consider  the  subject  of 
congestion.  The  next  general  topic  will  be  /ever,  which,  though  not  ele- 
mentary, is  a  most  important  constituent  of  numerous  diseases,  and,  as  it  is 
perhaps  incapable  of  analysis,  may  be  advantageously  considered  among  the 
simpler  forms.  Lastly,  I  shall  treat,  in  a  general  way,  of  those  peculiar 
morbid  states,  in  which  there  is  a  complete  change  of  the  vital  actions,  and 
the  production  of  new  deposits  or  structures,  giving  rise  to  a  series  of  phe- 
nomena peculiar  to  each  of  the  states  in  Question.  Such  are  the  tuberculous 
disease,  melanosis,  and  cancer.  Under  tuese  several  heads,  may  be  included 
all  the  constituent  forms  of  disease,  with  the  exception  of  certain  morbid 
changes  in  the  state  of  the  system  independent  of  deranged  action,  such  as 
excess  of  the  sthenic  condition,  debility,  and  excess  or  deficiency  of  excita- 
bility, which,  however,  may  be  incidentally  considered  in  connexion  with 
their  attendant  disorder  of  function. 
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Article  I. 

IRRITATION. 

Oaweiy  Propngatioiiy  Trant/sVy  <kc,j  of  Irritation. — Any  morbid  excite- 
ment of  the  vital  actions  not  amounting  to  inflammation  is  denominated 
initatioQ.  This  may  result  directly  from  an  excess  of  the  ordinary  agents 
necessary  for  the  support  of  health,  such  as  food,  drink,  air,  heat,  light,  and 
eleetrieity ;  from  the  action  of  substances  having  acrid  or  stimulant  proper- 
ties, whether  extraneous  to  the  body,  as  various  medicines  and  poisons,  or 
prodnced  within  it,  as  acrid  secretions,  healthy  secretions  too  long  retained, 
products  of  chemical  changes,  parasitic  animals,  even  the  blood  itself  if  too 
abundant  or  of  altered  (qualities ;  from  excessive  or  perverted  mental  action ; 
and  from  various  unknown  causes,  the  existence  of  which  is  inferred  from 
their  apparent  effects,  as  miasmata,  contagion,  and  epidemfo  influence. 

Irritation  may  also  result  indirectly,  through  certain  physiological  laws, 
which  determine  this  condition  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  other  ante- 
eadent  conditions. 

The  s^tem  appears  to  possess  a  certain  amount  of  excitability.  If  this 
be  called  into  excessive  action,  it  is  ^hausted  in  proportion  to  the  excess, 
and  there  is  necessity  for  subsequent  repose  in  order  that  it  may  be  recruited. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  from  a  diminution  of  the  wonted  stimuli,  or  by  the  action 
of  directly  depressing  agents,  it  is  allowed  to  rest,  or  is  restrained,  it  is 
afterwards,  upon  the  removal  of  the  cause,  proportionably  augmented ;  and 
the  amount  of  excitant  agency,  necessary  under  ordinary  circumstances  for 
the  support  of  health,  becomes  now  the  cause  of  excessive  and  perhaps  morbid 
action.  Hence,  depressing  causes,  if  of  temporary  duration,  indirectly  pro- 
duce irritation  by  the  reaction  which  results.  This  is  probajbly  true  of  the 
whole  system,  though  the  fact  is  denied  by  some  patholo^sts.  It  Is  cer- 
tainly true  of  the  several  parts  of  the  system.  A  familiar  illustration  is 
offered  in  the  irritation  which  frequently  takes  place  in  the  hand,  previously 
exposed  to  severe,  eold,  upon  entering  a  warm  apartment.  A  degree  of  heat 
which  was  before  only  sufficient  to  sustain  the  natural  condition  of  the  part, 
now  that  the  excitability  has  accumulated  through  the  sedative  agency  of 
the  cold,  becomes  capable  of  producing  an  unhealthy  excess  of  action.  This 
principle  is  very  important,  and  of  very  frequent  applicability  in  the  explana- 
tion of  morbid  phenomena. 

There  is  another  mode  in  which  irritation  may  result  indirectly  from 
depressing  causes.  In  the  mode  just  described,  the  irritation  occupies  the 
precise  seat  of  the  antecedent  depression,  and  succeeds  it;  in  that  now  alluded 
to,  it  occurs  in  other  organs,  and  is  co-existent  with  the  depression.  When 
the  healthy  actions  of  a  portion  of  the  frame  are  reduced,  the  nervous  energy 
tad  circulating  fluid,  being  diminished  in  that  part,  necessarily  accumulate 
elsewhere;  and,  if  the  cause  continue  to  operate,  a  morbid  excess  of  action, 
in  other  words,  an  irritation  in  some  other  part  or  organ  is  the  consequence. 
This  results  in  part  from  a  mere  chance  in  the  balance  of  the  circulation, 
throwing  an  undue  portion  of  blood,  which  is  itself  a  powerfrdly  stimulating 
agent,  upon  a  particular  organ ;  but  probably  in  part  also  from  the  operation 
of  that  physiological  law  by  which  the  system,  possessing  a  certain  amount 
of  excitability,  experiences  a  temporary  increase  of  this  property  in  certain 
parts,  when  its  exercise  is  restrained  in  others.  Thus  we  have,  at  the  same 
VOL.  I.  2 
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tIiD«,  an  :D?reaMr  of  tbe  czc-itfaMlitj  zmd  of  the  exciting  apent  in  the 
y-fTUOb  *A  the  b.riT,  kijd  irntntiftn  necessarilT  foi]ow«>.  This  is  aa  aboodant 
kjotc^  of  dis-eae^e.  Maiiv  ftf  iLe  case?  of  inUTnal  irntancio,  haviDit  their 
origio  is  the  external  application  of  cold,  may  be  considered  as  illnstratioiks 
of  tLe  prxDciple  here  Ftated.  TLe  blciod.  leaving  the  cntaneoitf  capillarieHy 
fMrfks  (certain  inner  parts  of  the  bodj,  vhich  have  at  the  nme  time  acquired 
ixjereaeed  niM^ptibilitv  to  its  Ftimnlani  acticin  bv  the  repre^r«n  of  the  natural 
exc'itabilitj  of  the  Furfuee ;  and  irritation  ia  egtablished  in  aome  one  of  the 
organi  most  predii^^ofied  to  that  condition. 

Another  fruitfal  aoorce  of  irritation  in  particalar  part«  ia  it«  prarioiu 
eziatenoe  in  other  parts,  vith  vhich  the  first  tre  srmpatheticallj  oonneelad. 
All  portions  of  the  ^tem  are  so  bound  together  bj  a  chain  of  sjmpatUeBt 
that  a  strong  impression  can  scarcelj  be  made  on  anj  one  portion,  withosi 
vibrating  through  the  vhole.  Bat  each  particular  part  or  Of^gan  ia  aim 
closelj  associated  in  this  way  vith  certain  parts  or  organs  than  vith  otben, 
which,  therefore,  more  strongly  feel  its  disturbances,  and  are  moie  eaaOj 
brought  into  sympathetic  irritation ;  that  one  of  the  aasociated  organs  beiac 
attacked,  in  preference  to  the  remainder,  with  the  secondary  irritaUon,  wUi£ 
is  from  other  causes  most  predisposed  to  the  aflFection. 

Continuitj  of  parts  of  similar  structure  is  most  iaTooxahle  to  the  impid 
propagation  of  irritation.  Thus,  if  one  point  in  a  seroiv  or  Hiaeoas  mem- 
brane CT  of  the  tkin  becomes  irritated,  the  disorder  often  spreads  rapid] j 
fn.im  that  point,  involying  a  large  pctrtion  of  the  tissues  aflFected  before  it 
ceases  to  advance.  If  an  absorbent  radicle  is  the  seat  of  the  irritatioOp  it 
often  extends  quicklj  along  the  absorbent  to  the  nearest  gland,  while  the 
neighbouring  parts  are  comparatively  little  affected. 

Continuitj  even  of  dissimilar  structure  is  also  favourable  to  the  spread  of 
irritation.  An  investing  membrane  frequently  communicates  disoidcved 
action  to  the  organ  which  it  covers,  and  one  of  the  membranous  coats  of  a 
canal  to  one  or  more  of  the  others.  What  is  more  common,  for  example, 
than  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
or  of  the  urinary  bladder,  consequent  upon  irritation  of  the  mucous 
brane!* 

But  parts  often  sympathize  strongly  together  which  are  distant  from 
other,  and  have  no  direct  connexion.  This  happens  probably  through  iha 
in<»trumentality  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  or  the  ganglia.  Tiftamrt 
of  the  communication  of  irritation  from  one  organ  to  another  in  this  way  an 
almost  innumerable.  The  stomach  and  heart  are  especially  rich  in  theae 
sympathetic  connexions,  and  suffer  accordingly.  Thus,  gastric  irritatioBy 
With  nausea  and  vomiting,  is  a  frerjuent  attendant  upon  disorder  of  the  htaiBp 
of  the  parenchynu  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  of  the  kidneys,  not  to  spnk  of 
other  portions  of  the  alimentary  canal  itself;  while  irriution  of  the  stomadi 
i<>,  in  its  turn,  almost  always  radiated  to  one  or  more  of  these  organs.  The 
h«art  may  be  thrown  into  fevmjiathetic  disorder  by  strong  irritation  in  any 
part  of  the  body.  Indeed,  the  whole  system  is  frequently  made  to  symp^ 
thise  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  sufferings  of  any  one  of  its  organs ;  aiid 
almoia  every  extensive  dLvfaise,  not  resulting  directly  from  contamination  or 
alteration  of  the  blof^i,  i.<>  an  example  of  du»urder  propagated  from  one  or  a 
few  prjiuts  in  which  it  may  have  originated. 

It  b'jmetimcs  happens  that  an  irritation,  thus  sympathetically  prodnoed, 
b^^^mes  the  pnjmiii«:nt  di*><A.<^  ;  that  from  which  it  originated  having  tcij 
much  dimini^hf:*],  or  disappeared.  In  this  ca^,  a  mttaMtiisU^  or  transfer  of 
the  di%eaM:«l  action,  may  be  said  to  have  occurred;  though  this  phenomeooa 
is  ib'^re  Dre^iuently  the  reaolt  of  other  causes;  aa,jir$t,  of  the  cure  of  a  loeal 
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irritatioDy  while  the  general  diathesis  in  which  it  may  have  originated  remains, 
and  which  now  throws  its  force  upon  some  other  part,  as  in  the  case  of  gout 
in  the  stomach  succeeding  its  removal  from  the  feet  hy  cold  applications ; 
and,  Mecondl^f  of  the  establishment  of  an  irritation  in  a  sound  part  by  some 
independent  agency,  calling  off  the  irritation  from  its  original  seat,  as  when 
gout  in  the  stomach  is  relieved  by  the  application  of  mustard  to  the  feet. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  diminishing  or  disappearing,  the  original  irritation 
acquires  additional  force  by  reflection  from  the  seat  of  the  secondary  or 
sympathetic  disorder ;  as  when  the  heart,  excited  by  some  local  irritation  to 
excessive  action,  sendis  an  increased  current  of  blood  through  the  part  affected, 
and  thus  stimulates  it  more  highly. 

The  facility  with  which  irritation  may  be  produced  depends  much  upon 
the  general  oondition  of  the  system.  Firm  and  vigorous  health  presents 
the  greatest  resistance  to  the  action  of  irritant  causes.  When  excitability  is 
distributed  in  just  proportion  throughout  the  frame,  and  each  organ  performs 
its  function  duly,  the  usual  causes  of  disease,  finding  no  weak  point  to  assail, 
will  often  pass  harmless  by.  Elevation  above  the  standard  of  health,  and 
depression  below  that  standard,  equally  provoke  the  attack  of  diseases  of 
imtation. 

A  full  plethoric  habit,  in  which  the  blood  is  excessive  in  quantity  and  too 
rich  in  quality^  though  the  complexion  may  be  florid,  the  digestion  good,  the 
nutrition  active,  and  the  other  functions  apparently  in  perfect  order,  is  by  no 
means  an  evidence  of  vigorous  health.  Such  a  habit  is,  indeed,  always  on 
the  borders  of  disease.  The  slightest  irritant  cause  is  sufficient  to  rouse  the 
latent  tendency  into  action.  The  blood  is  so  stimulating  and  abundant  as  to 
maintain  every  organ  at  its  highest  point  of  action  consistent  with  health  ; 
and  a  single  additional  drop  of  excitement  is  sufficient  to  make  the  action 
ran  over  into  disease.  When  irritation  is  excited  under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  almost  certain  to  fall  upon  the  blood-vessels,  and  is  apt  very  speedily  to 
rise  into  inflammation,  unless  the  over-excitement  be  quickly  relieved  by 
abundant  secretion,  or  by  hemorrhage.  Thus,  persons  returning  from  a  long 
journey,  in  which  exercise  has  invigorated  their  digestive  and  nutritive  func- 
tions, and  resuming  sedentary  habits,  are  exceedingly  liable  to  inflammatory 
attacks.  During  their  period  of  active  exertion,  the  additional  quantity  of 
rich  blood  supplied  by  the  invigorated  digestion,  is  expended  in  the  support 
of  the  excited  functions,  so  that  the  healthy  balance  is  preserved.  But  when, 
upon  a  return  to  comparative  repose,  the  cause  of  this  additional  expenditure 
ceases,  while  the  appetite,  yet  unimpaired^  and  the  digestive  function  tasked 
to  the  utmost,  continue  the  additional  supply,  a  plethoric  state  of  system  is 
established,  and  the  slightest  spark  is  sufficient  to  light  up  the  flame  of  high 
Tascular  irritation,  if  not  of  inflammation. 

A  system  enfeebled  by  depletion,  by  abstinence,  by  imperfect  digestion,  or 
by  any  other  cause,  is  perhaps  not  less  liable  to  disorder  from  over-excite- 
ment; but  the  irritation  in  this  case  is  apt  to  take  place  in  a  different  order 
of  parts,  and  to  present  different  phenomena.  Instead  of  attacking  the  capil- 
krj  bloNml-vesseis,  and  exhibiting  excessive  vascular  action,  it  is  disposed  to 
leat  itself  in  the  nervous  system,  and  to  take  on  the  form  of  neuralgia,  spasm, 
convulsion,  or  other  nervous  disorder.  The  functions  are  often  very  much 
deranged  without  any  discoverable  organic  affection,  and  with  little  disposi- 
^on  to  assume  the  inflammatory  condition.  Even  the  heart  may  be  thrown 
into  tumultuous  movement,  without  alteration  of  its  own  structure,  or  the 
existence  of  any  known  local  vascular  irritation  or  inflammation  to  excite  it. 
Thus,  the  irritation  of  gout,  which  in  the  plethoric  fixes  upon  the  blood- 
vessels^ and  very  generally  ends  in  inflammation,  will  in  the  debilitated,  often 
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exhibit  itself  in  Tarious  harassiDg  neirons  disordert;  as  dyspepsia,  spasm  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  asthma,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  Tertigo,  and  nen* 
ralgia.  Hence,  the  system  when  enfeebled  is  often  said  to  be  in  an  irritahle 
tiatey  because  it  is  easily  excited  into  disorder,  and  that  disorder  is  apt  to 
retain  the  form  of  irritation ;  while  an  opposite  condition  is  qdled  inflamma- 
tory, because  any  irritation  excited  almost  always  runs  into  inflammation. 
Bnt,  though  a  state  of  debility  predisposes  especially  to  nerrous  derangement 
and  functional  irritation,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  indis- 
poses to  inflammation ;  on  the  contrary,  this  form  of  disease  is  more  apt  to 
occur,  under  such  circumstances,  than  in  perfect  iiealth. 

In  various  diseases,  particular  organs  acquire  increased  irritability,  and 
are  thrown  into  disorder  by  causes  which  would  produce  no  efiect  in  health; 
and  parts  which  have  already  been  the  seat  of  irritation  are  more  liable  than 
others  to  subsequent  attacks.  An  exception  to  this  latter  rule  is  afforded  in 
certain  diseases,  usually  of  a  contagious  and  specific  character,  which  in 

general  affect  the  human  subject  but  once;  such  as  smalLpox,  measles, 
ooping-cough,  &c. 
When  an  irritation  has  been  produced,  it  often  continues  for  a  considerable 
time  after  the  original  cause  has  ceased  to  act.  TVhen  the  system  or  any 
of  its  parts  has  been  thrown  into  agitation,  time  is  required  for  it  to  settle 
down  into  the  calmness  of  health ;  and,  as  with  the  suiface  of  the  sea  after 
a  storm,  the  commotion  is  sometimes  greater  after  the  removal  of  the  cause 
than  during  its  action.  In  cases,  however,  where  the  irritation  assumes  a 
permanent  form,  there  is  reason  to  ascribe  its  continuance  to  constitutional 
predisposition. 

It  is  maintained  by  some  writers  that,  as  the  system  possesses  only  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  excitability,  a  universal  irritation  cannot  exist,  and  that,  even 
admitting  that  an  irritant  may  be  applied  to  the  whole  system,  it  can  affect 
only  a  part.  But  this  does  not  necessarily  follow.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  system  has  a  limited  amount  of  excitability;  but  it  is  not  true  that 
the  whole  of  this  excitability  is  called  into  play  in  health.  It  is  easily  con- 
ceivable that,  by  augmenting  the  stimulation  applied  to  all  the  organs,  the 
excitability  in  reserve  may  be  brought  into  action,  and  a  universal  exaltation 
of  the  vital  functions  beyond  the  point  of  health  result.  It  has  been  objected 
to  this  view  that,  as  there  is  only  a  fixed  amount  of  blood,  and  as  an  increased 
supply  of  blood  is  a  necessary  attendant  upon  exaltation  of  function,  a  uni- 
versal irritation  is  impossible,  because  in  such  cases  the  blood  must  be  h^ 
everywhere  in  equilibrium,  and  there  could  be  no  accumulation  in  any  one 
part.  But,  though  this  is  true  as  to  the  amount  of  blood  in  any  part  at  any 
given  instant  of  time ;  yet  all  the  effects  of  irritation  are  obtained  by  an  in- 
creased rapidity  of  circulation,  which  may  be  universal.  Nor  is  the  evidenee 
of  facts  against  the  opinion  here  advocated.  It  has  not  been  and  cannot  be 
proved  that  no  case  of  universal  irritation  has  existed.  But  such  a  case 
eannot  be  of  long  duration.  The  excitability  must  soon  be  exhausted,  and 
the  system  sink  into  a  state  of  indirect  depression.  Nor,  admitting  the  pos- 
sible existence  of  such  oases,  can  they  be  allowed  to  be  common.  It  seldom 
happens  that  a  stimulant  agent  is  applied  to  the  system  universally,  to  which 
the  peculiar  and  various  susceptibilities  of  all  the  organs  will  respond,  so 
that  all  shall  be  excited  to  morbidly  increased  action.  Even  when  the  agent 
is  a  universal  stimulant,  still,  certain  organs  are  much  more  susceptible  to 
its  influence  than  others ;  and  these,  being  first  excited  into  a  high  degree  of 
irritation,  occupy  all  the  reserved  excitability,  and  even  call  off  that  of  the 
other  organs  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  them,  under  existing  circum- 
atances,  not  only  insuaoeptible  to  the  stimulant  impression,  but  in  a  certain 
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degree  to  that  also  of  their  ordinary  healthy  ezcitanti,  so  that  they  are  left 
in  a  state  of  depression.  Hence,  the  ordinary  resnlt  of  the  morbid  operation 
of  even  general  stimulants  is  the  establishment  of  irritation  in  one  or  more 
organs  and  depression  in  others ;  and  this  is  still  more  common  when  the 
operation  of  the  cause,  as  generally  happens,  is  partial.  In  the  great  ma- 
jority of  diseases,  therefore,  there  is  a  mixture  of  these  two  opposite  condi- 
tions; Uiough  the  prodominanoe  of  the  irritation,  or  of  the  depression,  may 
give  the  peculiar  character  of  the  one  or  the  other  to  the  disease  in  generaL 

The  effects  of  irritation  are  often  displayed  in  organs  remote  froikn  its  real 
seat.  This  happens  when  the  disorder  attacks  a  tissue  or  order  of  parts, 
upon  the  due  action  of  which  other  parts  depend  for  the  ability  to  perform 
their  peculiar  functions.  Thus,  sensibility,  muscular  motion,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  secretion,  depend  upon  a  due  supply  of  nervous  influence  from 
the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  or  nervous  ganglia.  Irritation,  therefore,  in  either 
of  these  structures,  or  in  the  course  of  the  nerves  which  convey  their  influ- 
ence, may  produce  great  disorder  in  one  or  more  of  the  functions  alluded  to 
in  any  part  of  therbody,  even  the  most  remote.  Hence,  paralytic,  spasmodiC| 
and  convulsive  affBctions,  and  innumerable  derangements  in  the  secretory 
functions,  often  depend  exclusively  upon  disease  in  the  nervous  centres. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  each  particular  function,  dependent  upon  nerv- 
ous influence,  receives  its  supply  through  nervous  cords  or  fibrils  devoted 
exclusively  to  itself,  and  connecting  it  with  some  particular  nervous  centre ; 
in  other  words,  with  some  portion  of  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  or  some  one 
of  the  ganglia,  which  presides  especially  over  it. 

It  has  long  been  known  that,  in  certain  instances,  the  nerves  of  special 
sensibility  are  distinct  from  those  of  general  sensibility,  as  in  the  organs  of 
sight,  hearing,  and  smell;  and  the  fact  is  now  believed  to  be  true  also  in 
regard  to  taste.  The  fact  that  a  certain  degree  of  cold  benumbs  the  sense 
of  touch  in  the  hand,  while  the  sensibility  to  painful  impressions,  so  far  from 
Buffering  diminution,  is  in  reality  augmented,  and  the  fact  also  that  in  certain 
morbid  states  of  the  system  the  touch  is  often  exceedingly  acute,  while  the 
sensibility  to  painful  impressions  is  so  far  lost  that  needles  may  be  run  into 
the  hand,  or  a  tooth  extracted  without  apparent  consciousness,*  render  the 
inference  highly  probable,  that  the  nerves  of  touch  are  also  distinct  from 
those  of  general  sensibility. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  Bell,  Magendie,  and  others,  that  sensibility 
and  the  power  of  motion  depend,  in  many  instances,  upon  distinct  nerves, 
though  they  may  be  connected  in  the  same  sheath ;  and  analogy,  as  well  as 
the  phenomena  both  of  health  and  disease,  justifies  us  in  assuming  the  fact 
to  be  universal.  But  we  may  go  further,  and  infer  that  each  distinct  part, 
in  an  association  of  parts  devoted  to  the  same  office,  has  distinct  nervous 
fibrils,  by  which  it  communicates  with  the  source  of  its  power ;  that  each 
muscle,  for  example,  is  thus  provided ;  as  we  cannot  well  otherwise  conceive 
how  the  will  could  communicate  with  any  particular  muscle,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  the  rest.  We  are  thus  provided  with  the  means  of  explaining  numerous 
morbid  phenomena,  and  conducted  to  a  rational  mode  of  treatment.  Almost 
every  variety  of  functional  derangement,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  body, 
may  have  an  origin  in  irritation  of  a  single  point  in  the  brain,  spinal  marrow, 
nervous  ganglia,  or  the  nerves  connecting  these  organs  with  the  seat  of  the 

*  As  in  the  morbid  state  induced  in  persons  of  irritable  nervous  systems,  by 
those  operations  performed  under  the  name  of  animal  magnetism.  The  author  has 
seen  too  many  instances  of  the  kind  alluded  to  in  the  text,  to  allow  him  to  entertain  a 
doubt  upon  the  subject.  He  does  not^  howeTer,  wish  to  be  understood  as  ascribing 
any  other  influence  to  these  operations  than  one  of  an  exclusiTely  mental  oharacter. 
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function ;  and  remedies  addressed  to  the  real  seat  of  the  disease  nay  speedily 
relieve  it,  while,  if  eoDfixied  to  the  apparent  seat,  they  can  be  of  no  aidTantage. 
The  importance,  to  the  physician,  of  bearing  in  mind  the  generml  troths 
incolcated  in  this  section  is  incalcnlable. 

Phenomena^  Effect*^  rfr.,  of  Irritation. — ^The  first  obsenrable  phenom'enon, 
in  the  lower  grades  of  irritation,  is  an  exaltation  of  the  function  in  the  pari 
afiected.  With  an  increase  of  the  irritation,  the  function  becomes  more  or 
less  deranged,  and  in  the  higher  grades  undergoes  an  entire  change,  or  is 
altogether  suppressed.  The  symptoms  consequently  vary  with  the  tissue, 
organ,  or  series  of  parts  affected,  and  with  the  degree  of  the  irritation. 

In  moat  parts  of  the  system  there  is  a  combination  of  capillaries,  nerres, 
and  ultimate  cells  or  molecules,  the  last  of  which  are^the  proper  agents  of 
the  function,  while  the  two  former  supply  material  and  requisite  influence. 
Now  it  is  possible  that  the  relation  between  the  irritant  cause  and  these 
scTcral  parts  may  be  such,  that  the  irritation  may  be  primarily  sekted  in  one, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  or  all  may  be  affected  simultaneously.  But 
on  whichever  the  first  impression  is  made,  though  there  may  be  a  predomi- 
naoce  throughout  (si  its  morbid  action,  yet  the  others  will  soon  more  or  less 
participate  in  the  derangement.  The  nerve  tissue  is  certainly  more  sus- 
ceptible of  an  independent  irritation  than  the  blood-vessels ;  and  the  various 
functions  of  the  nervous  system  or  its  parts  may  be  increased,  deranged,  or 
suppressed,  without  a  direct  original  participation  of  the  capillaries.  Thus, 
the  sensations  may  be  sharpened  or  perverted,  the  emotions  and  intellectual 
operations  elevated  or  deranged,  and  muscular  movement  invigorated,  dis- 
ordered, or  suppressed,  without  any  discoverable  evidence  of  antecedent  vas- 
cular change.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  the  capillaries  of  the  neurilemma, 
or  of  the  nervous  substance  itself,  either  in  the  nervous  centres,  or  the  con- 
ducting cords,  may  be  the  seat  of  the  irritation  which  thus  interferes  with 
the  functions;  and  this  is  undoubtedly  the  case  in  many  instances,  as  dis- 
section has  proved;  but,  in  many  other  instances,  neither  examination. after 
death,  nor  investigation  during  life,  has  been  able  to  detect  such  a  source 
of  the  irritation;  and  its  existence  should  not  be  assumed  on  mere  theoretical 
grounds.  Nevertheless,  in  any  case  even  of  primary  nervous  irritation,  the 
capillaries  and  elementary  cells  are  apt  to  become  secondarily  involved ;  and 
perhaps  in  no  case  can  the  latter  be  the  scat  of  irritation,  without  a  speedy 
participation  of  the  nervous  structure;  so  that  in  most  instances  all  partake 
of  the  disorder,  and  contribute  to  the  results. 

A  phenomenon  always  present  in  local  irritation  not  exclusively  nervous, 
whatever  may  be  its  seat,  is  an  increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  part,  and  a 
consequent  arterial  congntion.  In  relation  to  the  immediate  cause  of  this 
congestion,  there  will  be  occasion  to  speak  when  upon  the  subject  of  inflam- 
mation. Of  its  existence  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  evinced  to  the  eye 
by  the  redness  which  follows  the  application  of  an  irritant  to  the  skin,  or  to 
any  other  exposed  part  It  is  one  of  the  first  steps  which  nature  takes  in 
that  series  of  changes  which  attend  a  persistent  irritation,  and  is  a  necessary 
instrument  for  the  accomplishment  of  those  changes.  Independently  of  the 
results  which  flow  from  the  vital  influence  of  the  blood  thus  accumulated,  it 
frequently  proves  injurious  mechanically  by  pressing  u{>on  and  cramping  the 
organ,  and  thus  interfering  with  the  due  performance  of  its  functions ;  as  in 
the  vertigo,  or  even  apoplexy,  which  sometimes  rci^ults  from  general  ci>nges- 
tion  of  the  brain  without  any  discoverable  lesion,  and  the  partial  palsy 
which  attends  a  Himilar  congestion  of  the  particular  centre,  from  which  the 
afiected  part  is  supplied  with  nervous  influence. 
An  altered  condition  of  the  sensibility  is  another  change  attendant  upoA 
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irriUtioQ.  If  the  ezoitemeiit  be  moderate^  there  is  merely  an  exaltation  of 
the  natural  sensibility.  Thns,  in  the  early  stage  and  lower  grades  of  irrita* 
tion,  the  sight,  hefuing,  taste,  smell, «nd  touch  may  become  more  acute  when 
their  organs  respectiyely  are  affected ;  and  the  ordinair  susceptibilities  of 
particalar  parts  to  particular  impressions  are  augmented.  Very  soon,  how- 
ever, if  the  disorder  continues  or  becomes  of  a  higher  grade,  the  sensibility 
is  perverted,  with  the  occurrence  of  deranged  sensations,  or  is  impaired  so 
that  the  appropriate  stimuli  do  not  fnake  their  usual  impression^  or  is  for  a 
time  alt<^ther  lost 

Similar  modifications  occur  in  the  motive  power,  when  the  muscular  tissue 
is  affected.  It  is  first  in&eased,  so  that  the  muscle  will  act  more  vigorously 
under  the  same  amount  of  stimulation ;  it  is  then  perverted,  so  that  tiie 
contraction  becomes  irregular  or  spasmodic;  and  sometimes  it  is  altogether 
lost  under  the  violence  of  the  irritation,  as  when  the  heart  almost  instantly 
ceases  to  beat,  in  cases  of  sudden  translation  to  it  of  gouty,  rheumatic,  or 
neuralgic  disorder.  • 

Digestion  is  also  apparently  invigorated  under  a  moderate  irritation,  and 
becomes  deranged  as  the  irritation  increases.  Hence,  most  substances  which 
are  capable  of  inflaming  the  stomach,  will  in  very  small  doses  provoke  a  tem- 
porary increase  of  the  appetite,  and  more  rapid  assimilation  of  the  food. 

Absorption  seems  to  be  somewhat  variously  affected.  It  is  a  general  law, 
that  the  rapidity  of  absorption  is  inversely  proportionate  to  the  fulness  of 
the  blood-vessels.  In  capillary  irritation,  therefore,  as  the  blood  is  usually 
accumulated  in  the  vessels  of  the  part  affected,  absorption  should  take  place 
less  rapidly  than  in  the  healthy  state ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  case.  Ex- 
periment has  proved  that  substances  which  highly  stimulate  the  surface  to 
which  they  are  applied  are  less  apt  to  be  absorbcnd,  esateris  paribus,  than  others 
which  produce  no  such  effect ;  and  the  copious  effusions  which  take  place  in 
dosed  cavities,  in  a  state  of  irritation  or  inflammation,  must  result  from  the 
eirenmstance,  that  the  increased  elimination  is  not  counterbalanced  by  a  eoT" 
responding  activity  of  absorption.  Whether  the  result  is  merely  mechanical, 
depending  upon  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  distended  capillaries,  imped* 
ing  the  direct  entrance  of  fluids  through  the  coats  of  the  venous  radicles,  and 
at  the  same  time  cramping  the  lymphatic  vessels,  or  whether  we  are  to  con- 
sider that  the  absorbents  do  really  not  participate  in  the  irritation,  is  a  point 
which  it  might  be  difficult  to  decide.  The  fact,  however,  is  important  in  a 
therapeutical  point  of  view.  But,  though  absorption  is  usually  impeded  by 
any  irritation  which  has  the  effect  of  producing,  in  whatever  degree,  a  con- 
gested state  of  the  capillaries,  there  would  seem  to  be  cases  in  which  an  irri- 
tative action  in  a  part  is  not  incompatible  with  increased  absorption  ;  as  in 
cases  of  hypertrophy,  where  this  function,  though  not  invigorated  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  nutritive,  must  necessarily  be  more  active  than  in 
health  in  order  to  produce  the  requisite  symmetry  of  growth.  Besides,  the 
absorbents,  when  submitted  to  a  direct  and  exclusive  stimulation,  obey  the 
general  rule ;  that  is,  if  moderately  excited,  they  perform  their  usual  function 
more  vigorously,  but  under  excessive  excitement,  are  deranged  or  impeded 
in  their  action,  or  cease  to  act  altogether.  Atrophy,  general  or  local,  may 
result  from  the  former  condition,  morbid  accumulation  of  secreted  matter 
from  the  latter.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  kind  of  absorption  which 
results  from  the  mere  physical  imbibition  of  fluids,  or  endosmosis,  is  the  only 
one  in  which  irritation  appears  directly  to  diminish  the  process ;  while  that 
effected  through  cell-action,  which  is  the  true  vital  absorption,  is  obedient  to 
the  general  law. 

The  influenpe  of  irritation  upon  the  function  of  secretion  is  of  great  prao- 
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xiD|Mitaiice.  In  all  tbe  lerretofj  onems.  hs  int  effeet,  if  arl 
u  10  inereiM  tiie  qoandtj  of  fluid  witbovt  mmlmallT  mltering  ha  qmaliUea, 
la  a  aoaevfaat  bij^ber  grade,  it  ehaagn  cbeehaneter  as  weD  as  iageaaea  the 
trn'MBi  of  tW  matied  inid.  Thw,  the  bibcoiu  discharge  from  the  noetiflay 
which,  vndcr  a  ilighi  initatioB,  becowa  aomevfaat  man  eoptosiy 
ite  luaal  blaad  qualitiea,  i«,  in  a  higher  grade  of  irritatioB,  not  obIj 
in  qnantitj,  bnt  to  far  altered  in  4)oaIitT  as  to  excoriate  the  ikin  orer  whieh 
it  paflMC.  Thu  alfo  in  the  action  of  ealnnel  on  the  lirer,  a  verj  anall  dose 
will  often  produce  a  moderate  t»w  of  healthy  bile,  while  that  whieh  reaalts 
Imi  large  doMS  is  not  nnfineqnentW  djjk-<c\omd  and  ezceedingij  acrid. 
There  are  maajr  disenaes  whieh  eonsst  eaaentiall j  in  increased  aKretion,  coa* 
seqoeni  npoo  irritation  of  the  McretiBg  organs.  Sach  frninentlj  are  diarrhea, 
cholera  nMrhns,  and  Tarioos  forou  of  dropi*j ;  and  whether  the  character  of 
the  fioid  secreied  shall  be  the  same  as  in  health,  or  in  a  greater  or  leas  degree 
modified,  depends  often  op^^n  the  degree  of  the  existing  irritatioD. 

In  man  J  instances,  the  secretiDg  organ,  ander  high  initatioB,  throws  ovi 
hkwd  little  if  at  all  altered,  either  bj  niptnre  of  the  distended  capillaries, 
or  throngh  pathological  openings  in  their  walls  large  enoogh  to  admit  the 
pastsgi  of  the  red  corpuscles,  of  the  possible  oocnrrence  of  which  there 
will  be  occasion  to  tptak  hereafter.  BewMrrhagtM  fte^oently  hare  their 
origin  in  this  cause. 

When  the  irritatioQ  exoeeds  a  certain  point,  the  sccietorj  procem  is  dimi- 
nished or  altogether  arrested;  and,  under  these  circunutancea,  inflammatioa 
is  apt  to  be  established. 

The  ftmction  of  nutrition  obejs  the  same  law.  It  is  promoted  bj  a  slight 
irritation,  and  impeded,  derang&d,  or  arrested  bj  one  of  a  more  riolent  cha- 
ncier. That  condition  of  a  part  denominated  hyptrinpkg^  or  excesaire 
fptmtk^  appean  to  be  the  result  ci  a  mere  augmentation  of  the  nutritire  pro- 
>,  ccmsec|xient  upon  a  moderate  irritation  in  tbc  part,  directed  probablj 
special  force  to  itacellular  or  molecular  constituent.  The  disorder  maj 
the  whole  of  an  organ,  or  only  one  or  more  of  its  component  parts. 
Thus,  the  lirer  is  sometimes  enlarged,  without  any  other  apparent  deriatioa 
from  the  healthj  state.  In  this  case,  the  whole  organ  is  probably  the  seal 
of  an  irritatire  action.  In  other  instances,  the  intimate  stnicture  b  deranged| 
in  consequenoe  of  the  augmentation  of  one  of  its  components. 

To  complete  our  geneiml  riew  of  irritation,  it  remains  only  to  call  atten* 
tion  to  its  secondary  effects.  These  may  be  exhibited  in  the  part  imme* 
diately  affected,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  In  the  former  aituation, 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  irritation,  a  stmte  of  depression  usually  occurs,  in 
which  the  functions  are  performed  more  feebly,  or  are  for  a  time  suspended. 
The  fatigued  oigan  requires  a  period  of  rest  before  it  can  return  to  its  ordi- 
nary dntiea.  Ais  subject  will  be  more  fully  considered  under  the  head  of 
d^resftoA.  In  parts  of  the  bod?  not  the  seat  of  primary  irritation,  two 
things  may  occur.  In  the  first  place,  those  closely  connected  by  sympathy 
with  the  seat  of  the  disease,  frequently  participate  in  its  disorder,  and  be- 
come secondarily  irritated.  In  the  second  place,  in  consequence  of  the 
limited  amount  of  the  excitability  possessed  by  the  system,  parts  which  are 
affected  neither  with  the  primary  nor  the  secondary  irritation,  are  apt  to  be 
depressed  in  their  action  below  their  previous  condition.  We  may  artificially 
srail  ourselres  of  this  principle  so  as  to  relieve  existing  irritations,  by  esta* 
blisbing  a  more  powerful  one  elsewhere.  Upon  this  point  there  will  be 
occasion  to  treat  more  fully  hereafter. 

Among  the  important  yecondary  effects  of  irritation,  are  also  to  be  con- 
si  iercd  the  changes  produced,  and  phenomena  exhibited,  in  parts  which 
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depend  for  the  due  performance  of  their  functions  upon  the  regular  action 
of  the  part  affected.  Now  all  <he  functions  of  the  body  are  bo  cloeelj  con- 
nected, and  80  mutually  dependent,  that  one  cannot  be  materially  deranged 
without  more  or  less  deranging  the  others.  Hence  aii  irritation,  capable  of 
throwing  aay  one  function  into  serious  disorder,  will  interfere  secondarily 
with  others  hy  depriving  them  of  the  influences  requisite  for  their  due  per- 
formance, or  engendering  new  influences  of  an  injurious  character.  Thus, 
a  derangement  or  suspension  of  the  secretion  of  the  gastrio  juice,  gives  rise 
to  impaired  digestion,  in  consequence  of  which  less  nutriment  is  thrown 
into  tho  hlood,  which,  therefore,  becomes  less  capable  of  supplying  the  due 
material  and  influence  to  the  functions  of  innervation,  secretion,  and  nutri- 
tion ;  and  thus  disorder  in  all  these  functions  may  arise,  as  a  secondary  con- 
sequence of  irritation  of  the  stomach.  This,  it  is  evident,  is  a  very  different 
mode  of  propagating  disease  from*  that  which  is  effected  through  sympathy 
of  parta,  by  which  the  original  irritation  is  immediately  transmitted  from 
one  organ  to  another,  retaining  its  primary  character  in  its  new  locality. 
But,  though  there  is  a  mutual  dependence,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  all  the 
functions^  yet  certain  parts  are  more  intimately  connected  than  others,  and 
in  some  this  connexion  is  so  close,  that  irritation  in  the  one  finds  its  legiti- 
mate expression  in  derangements  of  the  functions  in  another.  The  nervous 
centres  hold  such  a  commanding  relation  with  the  whole  system ;  and  irrita- 
tion in  the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  and  ganglia,  is  often  recognized  only  by 
the  disorder  which  it  produces  in  the  dependent  functions.  From  what  has 
been  said  in  this  section,  it  will  be  readily  inferred  that  a  vast  number  of 
morbid  phenomena  and  effects  are  merely  secondary  consequences  of  irrita- 
tion in  some  other  part  of  the  system  than  that  in  which  they  are  exhibited. 
specific  Irritations. — ^In  relation  to  specific  irritations,  those,  namely,  in 
which  the  super-excitement  deviates  from  the  ordinary  line  of  excessive 
action,  few  general  observations  can  be  made ;  as,  from  their  very  nature, 
they  require  a  special  consideration.  In  relation  to  their  origin,  propagation, 
and  effects,  they  are  for  the  most  part  obedient  to  the  general  laws  already 
stated.  Their  peculiarity  is  dependent  upon  some  peculiar  diathesis  or  pre- 
disposition of  system,  which  determines  special  effects  from  ordinary  causes; 
or,  as  much  more  frequently  happens,  upon  peculiarity  in  the  nature  of  the 
cause.  Thus,  gouty  and  rheumatic  irritation  may  be  excited  in  systems, 
predisposed  to  these  forms  of  disease,  by  any  irritant  cause ;  while  the  irri- 
tation of  hooping-cough  is  developed,  in  the  ordinary  state  of  system,  by  a 
peculiar  contagious  principle.  All  contagious  diseases^  so  far  as  they  consist 
in  irritation,  may  be  placed  in  this  category ;  for  they  are  all  peculiar,  if  in 
nothing  else,  at  least  in  generating  a  poison  similar  in  its  effects  to  that 
which  produced  them. 


Article  11. 

INFLAMMATION. 

This  name  is  applied  to  a  peculiar  morbid  condition,  usually  characterized 
by  increased  redness,  increased  heat,  pain,  and  swelling.  The  co-existence 
of  these  phenomena  in  any  one  part  may  be  considered  as  sufficient  evidence 
of  inflammation  in  that  part ;  although,  if  they  persist  for  a  very  short  period, 
there  is  always  associated  with  them  some  modification  of  the  secretory  and 
nutritive  processes.  The  absence,  however,  of  one  or  more  of  the  symptoms 
mentioned  is  not  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  inflammation.    Thua, 
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fm  is  aometimes  vhollj  wanting,  and  the  hicreaMd  redneat  and  beat  often 
duayyear  bef.^re  the  iniammatorr  action  ceased.  Bat  almost  erery  definition 
^f  nanval  pncves^es  is  litUe  to  similar  imperfection :  for  the  diflecent  pro- 
eesBM  are  so  allied,  intermingled,  or  oreriapped,  that  searoelj  any  one  is 
ioxeptiUe  of  being  entirely  isolated,  even  for  the  porpose  of  demiptioD. 
In  this  vork,  the  term  inflammatioQ  is  considered  as  embracing  all  that  series 
of  loeal  changes  vhich  commences  vhen  irritation  ceases^  and  ends  only  with 
tke  loss  of  fife,  or  the  restoration  of  the  part  to  health. 

Inflammation  it  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  important  ct  dinraotd 
coadiiions ;  as  it  either  attends,  or  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  great  nw- 
jority  of  Mrioos  diseases,  and  in  Tcry  many  instances  eonstitntes  the  chief 
source  of  danger.  Hence  it  requires  to  be  studied  with  peculiar  care.  I 
shall  treat  1.  of  it<  generd  phenomena,  progress,  and  results;  2.  of  its 
nature;  3.  of  its  causes;  4.  of  its  modifications  in  the  diflerent  tissues;  and 
dL  of  those  Tarieties  which  may  deserve  to  be  considered  as  specific 

1.  Pkenomuma^  /Vcyneo,  ami  Rcrulti  of  InfiawumaiUm, 

1.  Redxbss. — This  is  usually  the  first  observable  phenomenon.  It  is  of 
various  intensity  and  shade,  accmding  to  the  degree  of  the  inflammatioB,  its 
stage,  the  part  aiiected,  the  state  of  the  jeystem,  and  the  nature  of  the  eause. 
Every  grade  of  it  is  observable,  from  a  light  rose-colour  to  a  deep  crimson, 
or  even  purp*!e.  It  may  appear  in  points,  in  streaks,  in  minute  ramifieationsi 
or  quite  uniform  like  the  nNlDess  in  blushing.  It  is  generally  most  intense 
in  cue  sf^H,  and  as  it  recedes  fr\>m  this,  gradually  diminishes  until  lost  i« 
the  healthy  c'>l3nr ;  but  sometimes  it  has  an  abrupt  boundary,  and  is  of  equal 
intensity,  ^t  very  nearly  so,  thr.Mighout.  Hie  brighter  hues  generally  attend 
Qidinary  active  infltmmation :  the  darker,  that  pn.cee^iing  firain  some  specifie 
csu«,  or  adB>>dated  with  a  feeble  action,  or  a  gangrenous  tendency.  The 
redness  otf^en  disappears  under  pressure  bv  the  fiogen.  and  returns  upon  the 
fem*>nl  of  the  prubure;  the  rapiihv  with  which  it  rtrtums  measuring  the 
aedvity  cf  the  circulation  in  the  part.  S^nnetimes,  however,  it  cannot  be 
remo>red  bv  pr»»ure,  in  c<xiMquence  of  the  engorged  state  of  the  eapiUarieSy 
and  the  extravasation  of  blood.  The  colour  of  inflamed  parts  is  owing 
chiefly  t>  »u  enlarg^  capaci:v  of  the  vejs^is,  which  thus  admit  a  greater 
TQiSume  vf  bl>.d.  uftd  to  the  crowding  of  the  red  corpuscles,  which  exist  in 
mach  larger  relative  proportion  in  the  vessels  of  the  inflamed  part  than  in 
the  cxreula:iott  generally.  It  also  sometimes  depends  in  part  upon  the  eflish 
»:<•  3f  l<^<»i.  cc  the  extravasation  of  the  red  fluid  of  the  corpuscles.  The 
iniense  re*iaes)»  exhibited  in  certain  ea»M  mav  be  aMribed,  as  suggested  by 
Hanger,  ati  suliMquenUv  prove^i  bv  micr>MopL*  eiamtnatioo,  to  the  passsge 
of  the  bl  »i  unchiagvd  irym  the  arteries  into  the  veiiuw 

2.  H£A7. — With  the  incr«ised  redness^  there  is  also  an  increased  tempe- 
raisre  <£  ih^e  parL  This  is  u^uallv  m^ve  sen<:ble  tv-^  the  pitient  than  to  the 
cterrr>r :  iL  ^=^  is  mav  in  gfoeral  be  detected  bv  the  hand,  and  is  ren- 
dsfvi  tv>I-r:.:  Vv  ihr  iherm.^^eaeter:  but.  from  the  exprrimeut^  of  Mr.  Uuntsr, 
is  T.«ji  AfT<:fci  ti^:  is  nrver  exc^^is  the  t^^mperaxure  of  the  blood  in  the 
hean.  C^se^^uently.  when  a  part  near  the  c>>Q:rv  of  c:rculftti->n  is  inflamed, 
tW  i»era«e  ^4  tcapcfaiure  i«  le<i»  than,  uo-irr  «iml!ir  cirram<:a3ces,  in  the 
exTr*m:;jei.  where  the  :oi  Tiirj-  i-^jire^  -^  htiat  i*  !:wer.  Thus,  arcording  to 
Tfr:^tt-.«.  ^.^':<r«  .«  :ae  ch^ss  »c-Ii  <ca  rmi^  the  temperature  m'.ve  than 
***  ff  tw  >  S^,jTve> :  wL:>  upv  a  rvm:-:o  pars  <4  the  upf^r  or  K>wer  extremi* 
t^-tik.  ttey  ^  tiane  aa  e>vasi  >ix  of  five  or  «>ix  degrees,  or  even  more.     A  part 

ty  rtflimmitifm  reassss  the  v^iiuarr  causes  of  KfirigeratioQ  move  than 
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in  health.  Thas,  Hunter  found  that  the  ear  of  a  rabbit,  inflamed  in  conse- 
quence of  previous  congelation,  could  not  be  frozen  anew.  The  causes  of 
the  increased  temperature  are  probably  the  greater  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
eapillarieci,  and  an  augmentation  of  that  vital  action  upon  which  the  evolu- 
tion of  heal  depends.  Thomson  advances,  as  an  objection  to  the  latter  of 
these  causes,  that  tl^e  temperature  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  blood  in  the 
heart;  but  it  probably  exceeds  that  of  the  blood  on  its  way  from  the  heart 
to  the  seat  of  inflammation,  particularly  when  this  occupies  a  distant  portion 
of  one  of  the  extremities ;  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  inflamed  part  can-* 
not  depend  exclusively  on  that  of  the  blood  brought  to  it ;  and  we  know  of 
no  other  source  from  which  the  caloric  could  be  supplied  than  the  vital 
aetion  aUoded  to.  * 

8.  Pain.— Pain  is  commonly  felt  very  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
inflammation,  and  sometimes  even  precedes  the  redness.  It  varies  exceed- 
ingly in  degree  and  character ;  being,  in  some  instances,  so  slieht  as  to  be 
scarcely  peroeptible,  in  others,  exquisitely  severe ;  sometimes  sharp  or  lan- 
cinating, at  other  times  dull,  heavy,  or  tensive ;  sometimes  throbbing,  and 
again  pungent,  pricing,  burning,  or  merely  itching,  as  in  certain  afiections 
of  the  skin.  Occasionally,  it  amounts  only  to  soreness;  the  patient  being 
scarcely  conscious  of  pain  unless  the  part  affected  is  pressed  upon  or  moVed ; 
and  pressure  or  motion  aggravates  the  suffering  in  all  cases.  It  is,  more- 
over, liable  to  remissions  and  exacerbations,  and  sometimes  even  intermits. 
These  diversities  are  owing  to  differences  in  the  seat,  degree,  stage,  and 
cluaraoter  of  the  inflammation,  and  are  often  useful  as  one  of  the  means  of 
diagnosis.  Parts  having  little  or  no  sensibility  in  health,  such  as  tendon, 
ligament,  and  serous  membrane,  often  become  exquisitely  painful  when  in- 
flamed. The  pain  is  frequently  felt  in  parts  remote  from  the  real  seat  of 
disease,  as  in  the  right  shoulder  from  inflammation  of  the  liver,  in  the  glans 
penis  fh)m  inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  in  the  knee  from 
inflammation  of  the  hip. 

The  cause  of  the  pain  is  some  unexplained  modification  in  the  state  of  the 
nerves.  It  may  be  aggravated  by  the  pressure  arising  from  the  distended 
vessels,  or  the  thickened  neurilema,  and  is  in  many  instances  increased  by 
each  pulsation  of  the  heart,  producing  what  is  called  pulsative  or  throbbing 
pain ;  but  pressure  cannot  be  the  sole  cause ;  as,  when  applied  in  an  equal 
or  even  greater  degree  in  health,  it  produces  no  such  effect ;  and  pain  often 
precedes  tumefaction,  and  is  even  somewhat  relieved  by  it. 

While  the  general  sensibility  is  thus  increased  by  inflammation,  the  special 
sensibility  of  each  particular  organ  is  diminished  or  suspended.  The  touch, 
taste,  smell,  hearing,  and  sight  are  impaired  when  their  several  organs  are 
inflamed;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  what  have  been  called  the  internal 
senses.  In  the  irritation  which  often  precedes  the  establishment  of  the 
inflammatory  process,  the  senses  are  sometimes  rendered  more  acute;  and 
the  same  result  takes  place,  when  a  portion  of  the  appendages  of  the  proper 
organ  is  inflamed,  and  propagates  only  a  sympathetic  irritation  to  the  nervous 
structure,  or  real  seat  of  the  sense ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  ear  and  eye,  in 
the  former  of  which,  inflammation  of  the  cavity 'of  the  tympanum,  or  exter- 
nal meatus,  is  occasionally  attended  with  increased  acuteness  of  hearing, 
while  the  same  condition  of  the  exterior  membranes  in  the  latter  may  sharpen 
the  sensibility  of  the  retina.  But  these  are  only  apparent  exceptions.  The 
general  proposition  remains  unaffected,  that  the  senses  are  impaired  by  in- 
flammation established  in  their  several  organs.  The  finger,  which,  when 
inflamed,  becomes  Exquisitely  painful  at  the  contact  of  a  foreign  body,  loses 
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in  part  or  wboUy  the  sease  of  touch,  by  which  m  jadgment  may  be  formed 
of  the  shape,  size,  and  peculiar  character  of  the  same  body. 

4.  Swelling. — The  tumefaction  vhich  attends  inflammation  is  subject 
to  eaual  diversities  with  the  other  phenomena.  It  is  sometimes  slight,  as 
in  the  mucous  membranes,  sometimes  enormous,  as  in  the  testicles  and 
lymphatic  glands.  It  may  be  circumscribed  or  diffused,  prominent  or  flat, 
hard  or  soft,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case;  and  it  varies  of 
course  in  amount  with  the  degree  of  the  inflammation.  Dependent  at  first 
on  a  mere  increased  influx  of  blood  into  the  capillaries,  it  is  afterwards 
greatly  augmented  by  effusion,  into  the  structure  of  the  part,  and  by  a  new 
organization  or  growth  which  takes  place  in  the  progress  of  the  disorder. 

5.  MoDiFiCATioxs  OF  SECRETION. — It  has  been  stated 'that,  if  inflamma- 
tion last  any  considerable  time,  there  is  alwaya  some .  modification  of  the 
secretory  process.  In  its  earliest  stage,  while  yet  the  excitement  has  scarcely 
passed  the  boundary  line  of  irritation,  there  is  usually  an  increase  of  the 
normal  secretion  pf  the  affected  organ.  But  when  the  inflammation  has  be* 
come  established,  secretion  is  almost  always  diminished,  or  even  quite  sus- 
pended. Thus,  th^  skin  becomes  dry  when  inflamed,  and  the  serous  and 
mucous  membranes  undergo  a  similar  change.  Hence  the  dry  cough  which 
usually  occurs  at  the  commencement  of  bronchitis.  But,  in  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  the  secretory  function  is  ligain .  brought  into  action,  the 
secretion  being  even  more  abundant  than  in  health,  and  by  this  very  copious* 
ness  relieving,  in  sohie  measure,  the  violence  of  the  inflammation.  Hence 
the  mucous  discharge  in  dysentery  and  catarrh,  the  serous  effusion  under 
the  cuticle  in  erysipelas,  and  the  similar  effusion  which  takes  place  in  the 
serous  cavities,  and  the  interstices  of  the  cellular  tissue.  But  the  fluids  thus 
effused  are  not  precisely  in  their  normal  state.  Instead  of  being  perfectly 
bland,  as  in  health,  they  are  often  acrid,  irritating  and  excoriating  the  parts 
with  which  they  come  in  contact  They  are  more  or  less  albuminous,  and 
frequently  contain  portions  of  the  blood  itself,  or  its  colouring  matter,  to 
the  variable  proportion  of  which  they  owe  their  various  shades  of  yellow, 
red,  or  brown.  They  are,  moreover,  generally  mingled  with  coagulable 
lymph,  and  often,  in  the  progress  of  the  disorder,  with  pus;  two  charao- 
teristio  attendants  of  inflammation,  which  require  particular  notice. 

Coagulable  lymph  is  a  name  applied  by  English  writers  to  a  substanoe 
exuded  from  the  vessels  of  an  inflamed  part,  which,  though  it  escapes  in  the 
liquid  form,  coagulates  after  exudation,  and  is  capable  of  becoming  organized| 
and  thus  forming  a  new  living  structure.  This  plastic  substance  appears, 
from  chemical  analysis,  as  well  as  from  its  physiological  properties,  to  be 
closely  analogous  to,  if  it  be  not  identical  with,  the  fibrin  of  the  blood.  It 
appears  to  be  sometimes  extravasated  with  little  if  any  of  the  other  constitu* 
ents  of  the  blood,  but  in  general  is  mixed  with  serous  fluid,  and  is  probably 
thrown  out  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  form  of  liquor  sanguinis,  or  fluid  por- 
tion of  the  blood,  deprived  of  the  red  corpuscles,  and  possibly  somewhat 
altered  in  the  process  of  exudation.  Of  this  fluid,  the  fibrinous  part  con- 
cretes, while  the  albuminous  portion,  remaining  combined  with  water  and 
saline  matters  in  the  form  of  serum,  fi[lls  and  distends  the  cavities  and  inter- 
stitial spaces  into  which  it  may  have  been  effused,  or  escapes  in  the  form  of 
flux  from  exposed  surfaces,  or  those  having  a  natural  outlet. 

All  that  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  organization  of  the  exuded  fibrin  is 
that  it  should  be  in  contact  with  living  tissue.  As  it  first  escapes  it  is  a  ho» 
mogeneous,  formless,  transparent  fluid ;  but  very  soon  afterwards,  if  examined 
by  the  microscope,  it  is  found  to  contain  multitudes  of  fibrils,  great  num- 
bers of  minute  granules  of  different  sixesi  and  another  set  of  minute  bodies, 
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which  are  often  covered  by  a  cellular  envelope,  and  constitute  what  are  called 
exudatum  corpu9cle8.  Coagulation  appears  to  depend  upon  the  multiplica- 
tion and  interladlng  of  the  fibrils  referred  to.  After  coagulation,  the  rudi- 
ments of  blbod-yeasela  speedily  appear.  Numerous  red  points  are  first  seen ; 
theee  lengthen  into  lines,  which  quickly  inosculate  so  as  to  form  a  contiifu- 
ous  network;  a  communication  is  formed  between  this  and  the  capillaries  of 
the  contiguous  ttssne;  and,  in  a  wonderfully  short  space  of  time,  a  new  struc- 
ture ia  produced,  possessing  a  more  or  less  perfect  organisation.  It  may  be 
readily  conceived  that,  from  deficient  vitality  in  the  effused  fibrin,  or  from 
unfavourable  circumstances  in  the  position  in  which  it  may  be  extravasated^ 
the  process  of  organisation  m^  either  never  begin,  or  having  begun,  may 
prove  imperfect  or  abortive.  Hence  it  often  happens  that  solid  prc^ucts  are 
formed  in  infiammation,  possibly  out  of  the  fibrin  itself,  which  are  amorphous 
and  without  life,  and  occasionally  others  which,  though  living^  are  altogether 
abnormal  in  their  character. 

Goagnlable  Ivmph  is  often  exuded  immediately  after  inflammation  has  been 
established.     It  forms  solid  flocculi  swimming  in  the  serous  effusion,  or  or- 
dinary secretion  of  the  part ;  coagulates  upon  inflamed  surfaces  in  patches  or 
extensive  layers,  constituting  what  has  been  denominated  false  membrane; 
fills  and  consolidates  the  cells  of  the  areolar  and  adipose  tissues ;  and  is  even 
extravasated  into  the  substance  of  membranes,  rendering  them  rongh  and 
opaque,  when  they  were  before  smooth  and  transparent.     To  this,  much  of 
the  tumefaction  and  hardness  often  attendant  upon  inflammation  is  ascrib- 
able.     It  is  the  agent  of  important  results,  both  favourable  and  unfavourable. 
By  its  mere  coagulation  in  certain  positions,  as  for  example  upon  the  inner 
snrfece  of  the  larynx,  it  interferes  with  functions  essential  to  life,  and  thus 
occasions  fatal  consequences:     At  other  times,  it  proves  useful  by  confining 
effused  fluids  within  certain  limits,  and  thus  preventing  them  from  spreading 
mischief  into  the  neighbouring  parts,  as  in  the  case  of  abscesses,  and  in  that 
of  irritating  effusions  into  the  serous  cavities ;  or  by  surrounding  foreign  or 
noxious  bodies  with  a  coating  by  which  they  are  isolated  and  rendered  harm- 
less.    By  its  organisation,  the  opposite  surfaces  of  inflamed  membranes  are 
often  permanently  united,  as  in  the  pleura,  peritoneum,  and  synovial  tissue. 
It  constitutes  the  medium  through  which  the  divided  faces  of  wounds,  when 
brought  into  apposition,  are  often  reunited,  and  spaces  produced  by  a  violent 
solution  of  continuity  in  any  portion  of  the  body  are  filled  up  by  a  new 
growth.     In  each  of  these  latter  cases,  the  inflammation  by  which  the  effu- 
sion of  coagulable  lymph  is  produced  is  named  by  Mr.  Hunter  adhesive  ?V 
fiammation  ;  but  it  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  affection  originating  without 
violence,  and  throwing  out  the  same  product  upon  the  surface  or  in  the  tissue 
of  organs.     It  is  an  important  circumstance  that,  when  separated  parts  are 
thus  reunited,  or  lost  partis  replaced,  the  new  structure  partakes  so  far  of  the 
nature  of  the  original,  as  in  general  not  to  interfere  materially  with  the 
functions  of  the  organ.     Thus,  in  areolar  tissue  it  is  cellular,  between  divided 
tendons  is  fibrous,  and  between  broken *bones  is  bony.     But  some  tissues  are 
never  actually  renewed,  as  the  muscular,  and  the  proper  cutaneous  tissue. 

Pus  shows  itself  at  a  later  stage  of  inflammation  than  the  substance  last 
mentioned.  Very  frequently  the  inflammatory  affection  ceases  without  yield- 
ing this  product,  and  it  is  then  said  to  end  in  resolution.  If  it  persevere, 
however,  pus  generally  makes  its  appearance,  mingled  at  first  in  small  pro- 
portion with  the  serum,  coagulable  lymph,  or  other  secreted  fluid,  and  gra- 
dually increasing  till  it  becomes  nearly  or  quite  unmixed.  The  process  by 
which  it  is  produced  is  called  suppuration,  which  is  merely  a  step  in  that 
complex  succession  of  morbid  actions  denominated  inflammatiou.     It  is 
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wroQjr,  therefore,  to  saj  of  suppuntion  that  it  is  ooe  of  the  termiiMUioiis  of 
iDflammation,  or  to  use  the  name  soppanuive  infiammatiOD  as  expratBiTO  of 
a  di^tiDct  character  of  this  morbid  state.  The  period  at  which  pus  first  ap- 
pears varies  from  a  few  hours  to  msDj  days.  There  is  no  Taaenlar  tissue  of 
the  body  in  which  it  may  not  be  produced.  It  is  liable  to  oooaideraUe 
diversity  of  character;  but  that  produced  in  ordinary  inflammmtion,  in  a 
sound  state  of  the  constitution,  and  called  frequently  kealik^  or  laudahh 
pHSj  because  it  often  acts  an  essential  part  in  the  repair  of  injury,  and  tlia 
restoration  of  a  healthy  condition  of  parts,  has  the  foUowing  properties. 

It  is  a  whitish-yellow  or  slightly  greenish,  homogeneous,  opaque  liquidt 
somewhat  thicker  than  cream,  of  a  mawkish  odour,  and  sweetish  taste.  It 
is  not  ropy  between  the  fingers,  and  does  not  readily  separate  into  two  parts 
by  standing.  It  is  miscible  with  water,  but  insoluble  in  that  fluid,  in  which 
it  sinks  as  it  were  in  a  puWerulent  form.  In  its  ordinarj  state,  it  is  neither 
alkaline  nor  acid ;  but  sometimes  exhibits  the  former  cooditioD  when  taken 
from  scrofulous  abscesses,  and  the  latter  after  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  slow 
to  putrefy.  Hunter  found  it  to  differ  from  all  other  animal  fluids  which  he 
examined,  in  being  coagulated  by  muriate  of  ammonia.  Experiments  hawe 
been  made  in  relation  to  its  reaction  with  various  chemical  agents  \  hot  the 
results  obtained  are  of  little  practical  importance.  It  disserves  raindly  in  » 
solution  of  caustic  potassa.  Upon  analysis,  it  yields  albumen,  extneiiTe 
matter,  fatty  matter,  soda,  chloride  of  sodium,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  nume- 
rous other  nits.  The  fatty  matter  is  peculiarly  abundant,  constituting  from 
9  to  24  per  cent.  Under  the  microscope,  pus  sppears  to  consist  of  small, 
round,  and  occasionally  oval  corpuscles,  floating  in  a  thin  transparent  liquid. 
The  pus  globules  are  larger  than  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  and  than 
the  greater  number  of  the  exudation  corpuscles.  The  liquid  in  which  they 
float  is  albuminous,  and  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  in  chemical  eom- 
position  to  the  serum  of  the  blood.  (^Simon's  Ckemistry,  ii.  92.) 

Pus  is  often  mixed  with  blood,  and  in  various  proportions  with  many 
other  substances,  which  modify  its  character,  such  as  serum,  mucus,  and 
ooagulable  lymph.  It  is  often  rendered  exceedingly  offensive  to  the  smell 
by  contact  with  parts  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  or  by  other  causea.  Ii 
differs  also  materially  in  properties,  even  where  no  difference  is  obeorvable 
by  the  senses  or  chemical  examination.     The  pus  of  syphilis,  or  of  small- 

C»x,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  that  of  a  common  abscess,  though  the 
tter  is  harmless,  while  the  former  is  capable  of  producing  the  diseasai 
respectively  in  which  it  originated. 

Authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  precise  mode  in  which  pus  is  produeed. 
At  one  time  it  was  believed  to  be  the  product  of  a  secretory  process ;  but  ii 
has  been  satisfactorily  shown,  by  means  of  the  microscope,  that  no  orifioee 
exist  in  the  coats  of  the  capillaries  through  which  its  corpuscles  could  po»> 
sibly  escape ;  and  it  is  now  admitted  to  be  produced  from  the  exuded  lymph, 
probably  in  consequence  of  failure  in  the  attempt  at  organisation,  the  exuda- 
tion corpuscles  degenerating  into  those  characteristic  of  pus.  It  is  nol 
impossible  that  the  fibrin  of  effused  blood  may  undergo  a  similar  ohsnge. 

It  is  a  doubtful  point,  whether  pus  is  in  all  cases  the  product  of  inflamma- 
tion. It  is  occasionally  found  disseminated  in  tissues,  or  collected  toother 
in  masses,  in  the  lungs,  liver,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  without  any  evi- 
dence of  inflammation  in  these  organs  during  life,  and  without  any  df  the 
ordinary  appearances  which  that  affection  leaves  behind  it  after  death.  Such 
phenomena  are  not  unfrequently  observed  in  the  cases  of  individuals  who 
have  recently  suffered  amputation  or  other  operati<m,  by  which  a  suppurative 
disease  of  longer  or  shmter  continuance  baJs  been  removed.    But  they  are 
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also  said  to  be  presented  in  some  rare  instances,  in  which  no  inflamniatory 
source  of  pas,  existing  at  the  time,  or  within  a  short  period  previously,  could 
be  discovered.  In  the  former  case,  the  collections  of  pus  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  previous  absorption  of  that  liquid  from  the  suppurative  source,  and 
ita  subsequent  deposition  in  distant  parts.  But^  with  our  present  knowledge 
of  the  constitution  of  pus,  and  the  structure  of  blood-vessels  and  absorbents, 
it  can  scarcely  be  allowed  that  the  corpuscles  of  the  former  can  find  either 
entrance  or  exit  through  the  coats  of  the  latter;  and,  if  pus  has  occasionally 
been  found  in  veins  and  absorbents  proceeding  from  the  neighbourhood  oi 
purulent  collections,  its  presence  is  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  its  production 
within  .these  vesseb  than  to  its  entrance  into  them  from  without.  It  is  not 
impossible,  however,  that  pus  may  sometimes  enter  blood-vessels  or  absorb- 
ents through  ulceration  or  other  pathological  openings  made  through  their 
walls.  Some  ascribe  the  deposits  of  pus  above  mentioned  to  inflammation 
in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  veins,  or  blood-vessels  in  general,  terminating 
in  suppuration;  but  we  are  here  again  met  by  the  difficulty  of  accounting 
for  the  passage  of  the  pus  corpuscles  through  the  continuous  and  unbroken 
eoata  of  the  capillaries,  in  the  act  of  deposition.  The  probability  appears  to 
be  that,  under  the  influence  of  various  matters  absorbed  into  the  veins,  or 
otherwise  entering  the  circulation,  the  fibrin  or  organisable  constituent  of  the 
blood  may  undergo  such  a  degradation  in  character,  as  to  provoke  its  elimi- 
natiouy  and,  when  it  is  eliminated,  to  cause  its  conversion  into  pus,  as  when 
thrown  out  in  certain  stages  of  inflammation.  Where  the  affection  proceeds 
from  any  suppurative  focus  previously  existing,  the  pus,  degraded  into  an 
absorbable  sanies,  and  then  entering  the  veins  or  absorbents,  may  act  as  a 
ferment  in  inducing  the  change  referred  to  in  the  fibrin. 

When  suppuration  is  established,  the  violence  of  the  inflammation  abates; 
and  hence  its  occurrence  has  been  erroneously  considered  as  one  of  the  ter- 
minations of  inflammation.  The  pus  may  appear  upon  the  free  surface  of 
menibraneSy  or  diffused  in  the  interstices  of  the  tissues,  or  collected  together 
within  the  substance  of  the  different  structures,  forming  abscesses. 

6.  Modification  op  Nutrition,  or  Changes  op  Structure. — ^Along 
with  the  modification  of  the  secretory  process,  the  nutritive  also  undergoes 
material  change.  Not  only  is  the  inflamed  part  increased  in  size  and  density 
by  the  congestion  and  effusion  which  take  place,  but  it  often  also  becomes 
the  seat  of  a  new  growth,  as  already  explained,  by  the  organization  of  the 
eoagulable  lymph. 

Softening, — ^At  the  same  time  that  the  dimensions  and  density  of  the  part 
are  augmented,  there  is  almost  always,  in  acute  inflammation,  a  diminution 
of  cohesion,  so  that  the  texture  is  more  easily  torn  than  in  health.  This 
occurs  even  in  the  early  stage  of  the  inflammatory  process;  in  the  more 
advanced  stages,  the  softening  usually  increases;  and,  in  some  instances,  the 
healthy  tenacity  of  the  texture  is  so  much  diminished,  that  after  doath  the 
finger  may  be  passed  through  it  almost  without  resistance.  This  softening 
often  ends  in  a  complete  disorganization  of  a  portion  of  the  inflamed  texture, 
which  appears  to  break  down,  and  is  either  removed  by  the  absorbents,  or 
dissolved  in  the  pus,  with  which  it  seems  to  become  identified. 

Induration, — ^It  rarely  happens  that  a  part  is  hardened  in  a  state  of  acute 
inflammation.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  density  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  induration.  In  the  former,  there  may  be  greater  weight  and 
greater  closeness  of  texture;  but  this  is  entirely  consistent  with  increased 
friability.  In  hardening,  on  the  contrary,  the  part  is  not  only  more  dense, 
but  it  resists  more  firmly  every  mechanical  agency  that  may  tend  to  indent, 
mpture,  or  divide  it.     It  is  torn  or  cut  with  greater  difficulty,  is  often  sono- 
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roQS  when  struck,  and  emit^  a  peculiar  sonnd  under  the  knife.  Benffity  is 
often  present  in  acute  inflammation,  hardening,  as  before  mentioned,  seldom. 
It  often,  however,  attends  chronic  inflammation,  and  is  left  behind  when 
the  inflammation  ceases.  In  these  cases,  it  arises  from  an  organization  of 
the  coagulable  lymph  efiused  into  the  interstices  of  the  tissue  affected,  and  a 
consequent  consolidation  of  that  tissue,  by  the  union  of  its  surfaces. 

Ulceration. — ^Though,  during  the  existence  of  acute  inflammation,  the 
absorption  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  part  affected  is  much  less  vigorous  than 
in  health,  interstitial  absorption  appears  often  to  be  invigorated.  Whenever 
fat  is  present  in  an  inflamed  part,  it  is,  according  to  Gendrin,  very  quickly 
absorbed.  A  solution  of  continuity  in  the  tissue  affected  is  not  unfrequeutly 
a  result  of  the  same  process.  This  may  occur  upon  the  free  surface  of  organs, 
in  which  case  ulcers  are  produced,  and  the  process  is  called  ulcerative  ab- 
sorption, or  ulceration.  It  may  also  happen  in  the  interior  of  the  tissues, 
preparing  a  receptacle  for  the  pus,  and  making  a  way  for  the  resulting  ab- 
scess to  the  surface.  In  the  latter  case,  Mr.  Hunter  denominated  it  pro- 
gressive absorption.  There  seems  to  be  little  difference  in  the  character  of 
the  process  in  these  two  cases.  Another  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  ulceration 
is  at  present  entertained  by  some  pathologists.  Denying  the  action  of  the 
absorbents  in  the  case  altogether,  they  maintain  that  the  loss  of  substance 
is  owing  to  the  disintegration  and  liquefaction  of  the  tissue,  which  thus 
separates  from  its  attachment,  and  is  either  thrown  off  from  surfaces,  or 
collected  along  with  the  pus  in  the  interior  of  the  structure. 

If  wo  admit  ulceration  to  be  the  result  of  an  absorbent  action,  its  probable 
cause  is,  in  most  cases,  such  a  diminution  of  vitality,  under  the  inflammatory 
process,  as  to  lessen  the  resistance  to  that  action,  which  is  always  going 
on  even  in  health,  but  is  then  properly  balanced  by  a  due  condition  of  the 
other  functions.  When  a  part  dies,  if  the  neighbouring  parts  are  not  too 
much  debilitated,  the  absorbents  immediately  begin  to  remove  it.  When  a 
part  approaches  death,  the  same  operation  commences  in  the  more  vigorous, 
or  less  exhausted  structure,  in  contact  with  it.  Certain  specific  inflamma- 
tions are  peculiarly  disposed  to  ulceration;  and  it  is  more  apt  to  occur, 
other  things  being  equal,  in  a  debilitated  or  depraved  than  in  a  sound  state 
of  health.  Pressure  also  promotes  it.  Acute  inflammation,  supervening  on 
chronic,  is  very  apt  to  be  attended  with  it,  as  the  already  debilitated  part 
cannot  resist  the  new  excitement. 

Ulceration  upon  exposed  surfaces,  as  upon  the  skin  and  alimentary  mucous 
membrane,  which  are  peculiarly  liable  to  it,  usually  commences  in  a  single 
point,  producing  a  small  ulcer,  which  gradually  spreads  till  it  reaches  its 
limits.  Sometimes,  however,  it  commences  in  several  points  at  once,  or  in 
succession.  It  is  frequently  attended  with  a  pricking  pain,  which  varies 
very  much  in  different  tissues,  and  different  varieties  of  inflammation.  Occa- 
sionally, it  is  very  slow  and  of  very  small  extent,  and  again  is  exceedingly 
rapid  and  destructive.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  commonly  denominated  p)^ 
gedenic.  It  occurs  in  every  texture  susceptible  of  inflammation.  In  bone, 
it  constitutes  varies.  It  is  improper  to  say  that  inflammation  terminates  in 
ulceration.  The  latter  is  merely  a  step  in  the  former  complicated  process, 
and  is  always  attended  with  other  marks  of  inflammation.  It  is  by  the 
coagulable  lymph  thrown  out  by  the  inflamed  capillaries,  and  organized,  thfti 
fatal  hemorrhage  is  prevented  from  occurring  from  the  divided  vessels. 
Ulcerative  absorption  may  precede  suppuration,  but  it  is  almost  always  very 
speedily  followed  by  the  secretion  of  pus.  When  the  ulceration  ceases,  the 
loss  is  restored,  and  the  parts  return  to  health  by  the  process  of  granulation. 
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Ah$ee$9e», — It  has  been  stated  that  pus  may  be  oollceted  in  cavities,  in  the 
interior  of  the  different  structures,  and  that  these  collections  are  called  abscesses. 
This,  in  fact,  is  the  ordinary  result  of  suppuration,  where  there  is  no  natural 
outlet  for  the  pus.  The  cavities  which  receive  these  cdlecttons  are  made,  either 
by  the  absorption  of  the  softened  tissue,  or  by  the  breaking  down  and  deoom-< 
position  of  the  tissue,  and  its  solution  in  the  pus,  or  by  the  two  agencies  com- 
iniied.  After  the  abooess  has  been  formed,  it  has  a  tendency  to  advance  towards 
the  8urfiu»  of  the  body.  This  is  an  undeniable  fact,  for  which  it  is  easier  to 
find  a  reason  than  a  cause.  The  object  undoubtedly  is  that  the  pus  may  have 
ft  safe  outlet  What  is  the  immediate  agency  by  which  this  outward  direction 
is  given  has  not  been  ascertained.  On  all  sides,  the  abscess  is  surrounded  with 
ft  barrier  of  the  neighbouring  tissues,  consolidated  by  coagulable  lymph,  or. of 
the  lymph  itself,  organised  and  converted  into  a  pseudo-membranous  cyst  or 
flae,  which  has  the  properties  of  absorption  and  secretion.  But  in  that  portion 
of  the  walls  of  the  cavity  which  presents  towards  the  surface  of  the  body, 
ulcerative  absorption  takes  place,  preceded  by  the  adhesion  of  the  tissues  to 
be  absorbed,  so  as  to  confine  the  pus  within  its  destined  route.  At  length, 
the  whole  of  the  parts  intervening  between  the  abscess  and  the  cuticle  being 
removed,  this  is  ruptured,  and  the  pus  discharged.  Along  with  it,  are  fre- 
quently discharged  portions  of  solid  matter,  sometimes  resembling  membrane, 
though  unorganized,  and  consisting  probably  in  chief  of  coagulated  fibrin. 

Where  a  dense  tendinous  or  fibrous  fascia,  which  is  of  very  difficult  absorp- 
tion, intervenes  between  the  abscess  and  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  any  other 
obstacle  exists  to  the  direct  outward  passage  of  the  pas,  this  fiuid  frequently 
makes  for  itself  a  circuitous  route,  and  often  produces  great  mischief  in  its 
oourse,  by  occasioning  the  absorption  of  textures  which  most  readily  yield  to 
this  process,  as  cellular  substance,  muscle,  and  even  bone. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  reaching  the  surface  of  the  body,  the  abscess  opens 
into  one  of  the  interior  cavities,  and  commits  great  havoc  by  the  inflammation 
excited  in  the  parts  with  which  the  pus  comes  in  contact.  Sometimes,  also,  the 
barrier  of  coagulable  lymph,  which  usually  confines  it,  is  defective  or  altogether 
vanting;  and  the  pus,  escaping  into  the  cellular  tissue,  travels  to  a  considerable 
distance,  destroying,  and,  as  it  were,  dissecting  out  that  tissue  from  the  midst 
of  others  which  have  greater  power  of  resistance. 

When  an  abscess  is  discharged,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  edges 
of  the  orifice  are  absorbed,  and  an  open  ulcer  produced.  But  an  abscess  from 
which  the  pus  has  a  free  escape,  is  in  no  respect  different  from  an  ulcer,  except 
in  the  greater  protection  which  it  enjoys  from  the  action  of  the  air.  It  pre- 
lents  a  similar  suppurating  surface,  and  is  filled  up  by  a  similar  process  of 
granulation. 

Gangretie  and  Mortification. — In  the  course  of  an  attack  of  inflammation, 
a  portion  of  the  diseased  structure  sometimes  loses  its  vitality,  and  passes 
from  under  the  influence  of  physiological  to  that  of  chemical  laws.  This  loss 
of  life  in  a  part  is  denominated  mortification,  the  resulting  condition  gangrene 
or  sphacelus.  Many  writers,  however,  fi)llowing  Galen,  make  a  distinction 
between  gangrene  and  sphacelus,  applying  the  former  term  to  the  state  which 
immediately  precedes  the  absolute  death  of  an  inflamed  part,  the  latter  to  that 
which  exists  after  its  death.  There  is  some  convenience  in  this  division ;  as 
we  frequently  have  occasion  to  refer  to  that  condition  in  which  mortification, 
though  strongly  threatened  or  inevitable,  is  not  completely  accomplished.  But 
this  condition  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  one  of  the  phases  of  inflammation, 
and  can  scarcely  receive  a  distinct  name  without  some  confusion.  In  using 
the  term  gangrene,  therefore,  I  shall  consider  it  as  applicable  to  parts  already 
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dead ;  though  the  epithet  gangrenous  may  sometimes  be  employed  as  expres- 
sive of  a  state  allied  or  approaching  to  gangrene. 

The  immediate  cause  of  gangrene,  in  inflammation,  is  probably  a  dispropor- 
tion between  the  excitement  of  a  part  and  its  powers  of  vitality,  the  latter 
being  entirely  exhausted  by  a  great  excess  of  the  former.  If  the  life  of  a 
part  is  feeble,  a  comparative  slight  elevation  of  its  actions  may  produce  its 
death ;  if  vigorous,  a  great  excess  of  excitation  is  requisite  to  this  result. 
TMiatever,  therefore,  weakens  a  part,  or  excessively  excites  it,  may  dispose  to 
gangrene ;  and  those  parts  are  most  liable  to  this  condition  which  are  natundlr 
the  weakest.  There  are  certain  states  of  system,  and  certain  diseases,  whSdh 
are  characterized  by  a  universal  reduction  of  vital  power,  and  in  which  inflam- 
mation is  very  apt  to  run  into  mortification;  and  there  appear  to  exist  certain 
specific  inflammations,  which  are  much  more  liable  to  this  result  than  infliai- 
mation  of  the  ordinary  character.  The  blood  also  is  sometimes  in  a  condition 
which  strongly  predisposes  to  gangrene,  probably  because  it  is  unable  to  aflToid 
those  supplies  of  material,  and  that  healthy  stimulus,  which  are  requisite  to 
vigorous  health.  Grangrene,  moreover,  may  occur  from  obstruction  to  the  cir- 
culation in  the  capillaries  of  the  inflamed  part. 

The  approach  of  gangrene,  in  parts  that  can  be  seen,  is  usually  marked  by 
sufficiently  striking  phenomena.  The  circulation,  though  it  still  goes  on  in 
the  larger  vessels,  is  much  more  languid,  and,  in  a  portion  of  the  capillarieey 
is  nearly  or  quite  suspended;  the  colour  becomes  much  darker,  assuming  n 
purple-i^  or  even  livid  hue ;  the  sensibility  is  in  general  diminished,  though 
a  sense  of  burning  is  usually  experienced,  and  very  severe  pain  sometimes 
immediately  precedes  mortification;  the  temperature  is  lessened;  the  tume- 
faction, though  often  somewhat  augmented,  is  attended  with  a  softness  and 
flaccidity  not  before  existing,  and  is  apt  to  have  a  doughy  feel ;  and  a  darit, 
bloody,  turbid  serum  is  effused  into  the  interstices  of  the  affected  tissue,  or 
upon  its  surface.  Absolute  gangrene  is  evinced  by  a  total  cessation  of  oiron- 
lation  so  that  the  part  will  not  bleed  if  cut  into,  an  entire  loss  of  sensibili^i 
a  change  of  colour  to  black,  grayish,  or  livid,  and  a  loss  of  the  natural  heat, 
unless  in  so  far  as  caloric  may  be  supplied  from  the  neighbouring  parts.  At 
a  period  after  the  death  of  the  part,  diiffering  according  to  the  degree  of  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  the  temperature,  and  the  amount  of  fluids  present,  chemical 
changes  take  place,  attended  with  the  evolution  of  fetid  gases,  constituting 
what  is  commonly  called  putrefEustion.  In  this  condition,  the  tissues  are  verj 
much  soften^,  so  as  to  be  easily  broken  or  torn,  and  have  their  intersticee 
filled  and  oft«n  distended  with  fetid  gases,  and  with  brownish,  turbid,  and 
offensive  liquids.  But  putrefjEustion  must  not  be  confounded  with  mortificatiOQ. 
The  latter  often  takes  place  a  considerable  time  before  the  former  makee  iti 
appearance;  so  that  the  absence  of  an  offensive  smdl  is  no  proof  that  mortifi- 
cation has  not  occurred.  Still,  as  spontaneous  decomposition  begins  sooner  or 
later,  and  as  parts  which  have  entirely  lost  the'  ordinary  signs  of  life  some- 
times resume  vital  actions  and  return  to  health,  it  is  safest,  as  a  general  role^ 
not  to  admit  the  existence  of  gangrene,  unless  some  evidence  of  decompoeitioQ 
is  presented. 

Inflammation  never  ends  with  the  occurrence  of  mortification,  unless  the 
patient  dies  at  the  same  time.  On  the  contrary,  this  process  is  necessary  for 
the  repair  of  the  injury  sustained.  The  mortified  part  is  encompassed  with  a 
border  of  inflammation,  which,  in  parts  open  to  inspection,  appears  as  a  red 
line,  dividing  the  living  from  the  dead  structure.  The  immediate  cause  of 
this  inflammation  is  probably  the  excitation  produced  by  the  contact  of  deed, 
and  therefore  foreign  matter.  It  speedily  results  in  ulceration,  by  which  the 
mortified  part  is  separated,  and,  if  upon  the  exterior  surfaoe,  or  a  aor&oe 
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eommanioatiD^  externally,  Is  thrown  off  in  the  form  of  what  is  denominated 
a  slough.  An  nloer  is  thus  left,  which  presents  a  suppurating  surface,  and  is 
filled,  as  other  healthy  ulcers,  hy  granulations.  An  account  of  mortification, 
oecurring  from  other  causes  than  inflammation,  will  fall  properly  under  an- 
other hc«d. 

GrantUoHon  cmd  Cicatrization. — It  has  been  stated  that,  after  the  forma- 
tion of  sores  by  ulcerative  absorption,  after  the  opening  of  abscesses,  and  aft^ 
the  separation  of  dead  parts  from  the  living  in  cases  of  mortification,  a  pro- 
cess of  repair  is  commenced,  called  granulation,  by  which  the  loss  is  supplied, 
and  the  diseased  parts  return  to  health.  This  consists  in  the  exudation  of 
eoagolable  lymph  upon  the  diseased  sur&oe,  and  the  organisation  of  this  lympk 
into  small,  red,  shining  conical  eminences,  forming  a  new  sur&oe,  which  be- 
eomea  the  seat  of  a  similar  action,  and  so  on  successively  till  the  cavity  is 
filled  up  to  the  due  level.  At  least  this  is  the  view  whioh  appears  to  be  taken 
bj  Hunter.-  According  to  Macartney,  however,  though  granulations  may 
Bometimefl  be  formed  out  of  exuded  coagulable  lymph,  they  are  usually  the 
product  of  deposition  and  organization,  going  on  simultaneously,  as  in  ordinary 
growth.  The  proeess  is  generally,  if  not  always,  accompanied  with  the  forma- 
tion of  pas,  which  covers,  and  in  some  measure  protects,  the  new  and  tender 
growth.  It  is  a  step  in  the  progress  of  inflammation,  which  is  now  directed 
towards  health.  That  the  action  is  essentially  inflammatory  is  proved  by  the 
elevation  of  the  temperature  above  that  of  surrounding  parts,  by  the  increased 
vascularity  of  the  sur&ce  upon  which  the  granulations  form,  and  by  the  pro- 
duction of  pus. 

Three  conditions  have  been  mentioned  above  in  which  granulation  takes 
place.  A  fourth  is  presented  by  wounds,  the  surfaces  of  which  cannot  be 
brought  into  contact,  or,  if  brought  together,  fail  to  unite  directly  by  the 
adhesive  inflammation,  or  first  intention.  But  this  subject  belongs  exclusively 
to  surgery. 

Oranulations  have  a  strong  tendency  to  unite.  Hence,  when  developed, 
they  coalesce,  producing  a  constantly  increasing  contraction  of  the  granulating 
sorfiice;  so  that,  when  the  process  is  completed,  the  extent  of  the  surface  is 
usually  much  less  thi^n  at  first.  If,  moreover,  two  granulating  surfaces  are 
hrought  into  contact,  they  are  frequently  joined  together  by  the  union  of  the 
opposite  granulations.  This  mode  of  union  is  called  by  surgical  writers  union 
^  the  iecond  intention^  while  to  that  in  which  the  divided  edges  coalesce 
through  a  layer  of  coagulable  lymph,  without  pus  or  granulations,  the  name 
of  union  by  the  fint  intention  has  been  applied.  As  Mr.  Thomson  has  cor- 
rectly observed,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  great  difference  between  these 
modes  of  union.  Both  are  effected  through  the  effusion  and  organization  of 
fihrin;  and  the  only  distinction  is  that,  in  the  one  case,  the  fibrin  assumes  a 
grain-like  form,  and  pus  is  secreted,  while  these  circumstances  are  wanting  in 
the  other.  This  is  not  the  place  to  consider  the  question  whether  the  edges 
of  wounds,  as  has  been  maintained,  can  unite  by  the  first  intention  without 
inflammation.  The  solution  of  this  question  belongs  to  the  surgical  writer. 
The  new  structure,  resulting  from  the  granulating  process,  often  resembles 
the  one  of  which  it  is  intended  to  supply  the  loss,  but  is  seldom  identical  with 
it.  It  contains  not  only  blood-vessels,  but  nerves  and  absorbents  also;  as 
may  be  inferred,  in  relation  to  the  former,  from  the  sensibility  of  granulating 
SQifaces,  and,  in  relation  to  the  latter,  from  the  ulcerative  absorption  which 
firequently  occurs  in  them. 

When,  in  the  progress  of  the  process  of  reparation,  the  granulations  have 
reached  the  level  of  the  neighbouring  surface,  they  cease  to  grow,  lose  their 
granular  aspect,  beecmie  flat  at  top,  and  gradually  cover  th^pselves  with  a 
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coating  somewhat  analogons  to  that  which  had  originally  existed.  By  English 
surgeons  the  name  cicatrix  is  applied  to  this  new  superficial  structure,  and 
cicatrization  to  the  process  producing  it.  Thus,  in  the  healing  of  ulcers  upon 
the  surface  of  the  body,  the  formation  of  the  new  skin  is  called  cicatrization, 
and  the  new  skin  itself  a  cicatrix.  Some  of  the  French  writers  extend  the 
signification  of  these  terms  much  further,  including  under  the  former  the  whole 
process  of  reproduction,  and  under  the  latter  the  whole  of  the  new  structure. 
There  is  a  convenience  in  giving  the  term  cicatrix  such  an  extension  as  to  em- 
brace those  evidences  which  the  union  of  separated  parts,  and  the  reparation  of 
lost  parts,  leave  behind  to  indicate  their  having  taken  place.  We  frequently 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  such  evidences,  discovered  after  death  in  the  interior 
structures,  and  it  is  well  to  have  a  general  name  by  which  they  may  be  desig- 
nated. But  the  term  cicatrization  is  here  restricted  to  the  process  first 
alluded  to. 

Summary. — It  may  not  be  improper  to  present  m  brief  summary  of  the 
course  of  inflammation,  so  that  it  may  be  taken  in  at  one  view.  The  first 
evidences  of  its  existence,  as  a  general  rule,  are  unusual  redness  and  heat, 
with  pain  and  swelling  in  the  part.  The  secretions  are  first  increased,  then 
diminished  or  suspended,  and  again  restored  with  much  alteration.  The  liquid 
part  of  the  blood  or  liquor  sanguinis  is  effused,  with  more  or  less  of  the 
colouring  matter,  and  frequently  blood  itself  little  if  at  all  altered.  More 
or  less  of  the  coagulable  lymph  or  fibrin  of  the  effused  liquor  sanguinis  coaga- 
lates,  while  the  serous  portion,  or  that  remaining  liquid,  is  diffused  in  the 
interstices  of  the  tissue,  the  former  being  most  abundant  in  the  central  portion 
of  the  inflammation,  and  the  latter  in  its  borders.  In  this  condition,  the 
coagulated  fibrin  becomes  the  seat  of  organic  action,  resulting  in  the  formation 
of  new  blood-vessels  connected  with  the  previously  existing  capillaries,  so 
that  a  sort  of  growth  takes  place  in  the  part.  There  is,  at  the  same  time,  in 
acute  inflammation,  and  generally  even  in  chronic,  a  softening  of  the  structure, 
60  that  it  may  be  more  easily  torn  or  broken.  Should  the  progress  of  the 
inflammation  now  cease,  the  redness,  heat,  pain,  and  swelling  begin  to  abale^ 
and  gradually  disappear,  the  effused  fluids  are  absorbed,  and  the  parts  retam 
to  their  former  condition,  except  that  some  hardness  is  occasionally  left 
behind,  especially  in  chronic  cases,  arising  from  the  solidified  fibrin.  The 
inflammation  is  then  said  to  terminate  in  resolution.  Frequently,  after  a 
somewhat  profuse  secretion  or  hemorrhage,  the  inflammatory  action  ceases;  and 
the  same  result  occurs  in  those  cases  in  which  the  exuded  coagulable  lymph 
serves  as  the  bond  of  a  vital  union  between  surfaces  naturally  distinct,  or 
produced  by  violence.  In  the  former  case,  the  inflammation  is  said  to  ter- 
minate in  effusion,  in  the  latter,  in  adliesion.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the 
effusion  and  adhesion  are  mere  effects  of  the  inflammatory  action,  and  should 
not  be  considered  as  its  terminations. 

Should  the  inflammation  persist,  a  new  condition  of  things  denominated 
suppuration  takes  place.  The  redness  diminishes,  the  softness  increases,  and 
pus  gradually  mingles  with  the  other  fluids,  or  takes  their  place  upon  the 
surface,  or  in  the  interstices  of  the  tissue.  In  the  latter  case,  portions  of  the 
tissue  are  broken  down,  and  either  absorbed,  or  dissolved  in  the  pus,  which  is 
usually  collected  in  cavities;  while,  in  the  parts  around  these  cavities,  coagu- 
lable lymph  exists,  as  in  the  earlier  stage,  and  forms  a  barrier  to  the  diffusion 
of  the  purulent  liquid.  These  cavities  are  called  abscesses.  By  means  of 
ulcerative  absorption,  a  passage  is  then  made  for  the  pus  externally.  Som^ 
times  absorption  takes  place  in  an  inflamed  part,  producing  an  open  sore,  which 
is  then  called  an  ulcer,  while  the  process  is  denominated  ulceration.  Some- 
times a  portion  of  the  affected  tisEue  or  tissues  undergoes  mortifieation,  or,  in 
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other  wordsy  loses  its  life,  and  is  separated  from  the  other  parts  by  ahsorptioa, 
leaving  an  open  and  suppurating  ulcer.  According  as  one  or  another  of 
these  various  conditions  is  presented,  the  inflammation  is  said  to  terminate  in 
suppuralioHf  ulceratioHy  or  mortification.  But  the  fact  is,  that  these  are  mere 
incidents  in  the  progress  of  inflammation,  which  in  the  first  two  persists  dur- 
ing their  whole  course,  and  in  the  last  continues  in  the  parts  which  have  not 
lo6t  their  life,  and  is  necessary  for  the  separation  of  the  dead  parts.  Neither 
of  these,  therefore,  can  strictly  be  considered  as  terminations  of  inflammation. 

The  cavities  of  abscesses  and  ulcers,  as  well  as  those  left  by  the  sloughing 
of  mortified  parts,  are  filled  up  by  a  growth  of  granulations,  which,  when 
completed,  cover  themselves  with  a  kind  of  skin  or  membranous  structure, 
or  in  other  words  undergo  cicatrisation.  Granulation  and  cicatrisation  have 
been  considered  as  terminations  of  inflammation ;  but  with  as  little  reason  as 
the  phenomena  or  actions  above  alluded  to.  They  are  merely  the  last  acts  of 
this  complicated  process,  which  cannot  legitimately  be  said  to  have  any  other 
termination  than  in  resolution,  that  is,  spontaneous  subsidence,  or  in  death. 

6ach  is  the  usual  course  of  inflammation,  so  far  as  regards  the  parts  in  which 
it  is  seated.  The  period  occupied  by  this  course  is  exceedingly  variable. 
Sometimes  it  is  accomplished  in  a  few  days,  and  possibly  in  a  few  hours; 
sometimes  it  requires  weeks,  months,  or  even  years  for  its  completion.  When 
protracted,  it  is  denominated  chronic  inflammation,  which  is  for  the  most  part 
a  mere  eontinoance  of  an  acute  attack  in  a  mitigated  form,  though  not  unfre- 
qnently  the  grade  of  excitement  is  at  the  commencement  scarcely  higher  than 
that  which  is  sustained  throughout. 

Chrome  inflammation  is  susceptible  of  all  those  diversities  of  action  which 
have  been  already  mentioned  as  characteristic  of  inflammation  in  general, 
though  it  is  less  apt  to  be  attended  with  gangrene.  There  is  frequently  little 
or  no  observable  increase  of  redness  or  heat,  the  pain  is  less  than  in  the  acute, 
and  the  tumefaction  differs  often  in  being  attended  with  induration  instead  of 
softening  of  the  tissues.  It  owes  its  protracted  duration  usually  to  one  of  two 
eiicamstances,  either  to  the  continued  operation  of  the  cause,  as  where  chronio 
gastritis  is  sustained  by  the  habitual  use  of  stimulating  drinks,  or  to  the 
existence  of  some  peculiar  diathesis,  as  the  scrofulous,  which  predisposes  to  a 
alow  march  of  the  inflammation.  The  nature  of  the  part  also  has  some  influ* 
enoe,  certain  parts  being  more  disposed  to  the  chronic  form  than  others. 
There  is  no  precise  boundary  line  between  the  two  states  of  inflammation. 

Some  writers  make  a  grade  of  inflammation  between  the  acute  and  chronie, 
which  they  call  mbacute  inflammation;  and  this  term  is  convenient,  as  ex- 
pressive of  a  condition  in  which  the  morbid  action  exceeds  but  little  that  which 
occurs  in  the  chronic  form,  but  is  of  a  comparatively  short  duration,  so  that 
the  case  cannot  oome  under  this  denomination,  while  it  is  excluded  from  that 
of  the  acute  by  the  mildness  of  its  symptoms. 

Sometimes  inflammation  runs  its  accustomed  course,  so  fiur  as  relates  to 
its  effects  upon  the  texture  in  which  it  is  seated,  with  scarcely  any  of  those 
evidences  by  which  its  existence  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  body  is  usually 
detected,  such  as  pain,  disordered  function,  and  constitutional  disturbance. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  said  to  be  lament,  and  often  escapes  attention 
until  serious  injury  has  been  inflicted.  This  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  persons 
with  little  excitability  of  system,  arising  either  from  original  constitution,  from 
modes  of  life,  or  from  previous  disease.  According  to  Dr.  Alison,  it  is  more 
frequent  in  the  black  than  in  the  white,  in  the  old  than  in  the  young,  in  the 
poorly  fed  than  in  those  of  luxurious  habits ;  and  is  not  uncommon  in  eonva- 
lesc^its  from  acute  diseases.  Sometimes,  however,  the  absence  of  pain  and 
other  obvious  symptoms  is  ascribable  to  the  simultaneous  existence  of  some 
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other  disease  which  blants  or  destroys  the  sensibility,  ss  typhoid  ferer,  for 
example,  and  paralytic  affections. 

7.    KfFECTS  of   iNFrJiMMATION  BETOIfD  ITS  PRIMABT  8BAT. — OoT  mttfcO- 

tion  has  hitherto  been  directed  to  the  local  phenomena  of  inflammatioii.  Bnt 
its  effects  are  by  no  means  confined  to  its  original  seat.  If  serere  or  eztensiTei 
it  always  involves  other  parts,  or  the  system  at  large,  in  disorder.  As  the 
functK>us  of  the  inflamed  organ  are  impaired  or  sospended  daring  the  exist* 
ence  of  the  inflammation,  other  dependent  or  connected  functions  iqiist 
necessarily  suffer;  and  this  is  a  fruitful  source  of  derangement  The  pbysieuui 
should  always  be  on  his  guard  upon  this  point ;  as  it  is  by  the  observatioB 
of  these  secondary  effects  alone  that  he  is,  in  some  instances,  eoaMed  to  tnee 
inflammation  to  its  real  seat ;  and  the  effects  themselves  ooeasioiudly  require  his 
interference  for  their  relief.  Again,  the  vitiated  products  of  an  inflamed  orgm 
often  occasion  disorder  in  the  parts  with  which  they  come  Into  contact;  as 
when  the  acrid  bile  from  an  inflamed  liver  produces  diarrhoea  by  irritatiBg 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels,  and  acrid  urine  from  the  inflamed  kid- 
neys occasions  irritation  throughout  the  urinary  passages.  Bui,  independently 
of  these  sources  of  derangement,  inflammation  produces  other  very  important 
tflR^cta  beyond  its  immediate  scat,  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  notice. 

^fiecu  w/xm  lAf  Biooit — The  character  of  the  blood  is  considerably  modiCed 
during  inflammation.  The  most  striking  result  of  the  change  is  that  peenliar 
appearance  called  the  bvjfy  coat.  This  is  a  whiti&h,  or  yellowish-white^  and 
si>mctimes  grveniith  stratum,  formed  upon  the  upper  sur&ee  of  the  blood  daring 
coagulation.  Sof^  and  viscid  at  the  commencement  of  the  ooagulation,  it  is 
fully  formed  when  the  clot  begins  to  contract  and  separate  from  the  sides  of 
the  vcM^^l,  but  does  not  attain  its  greatest  density  till  the  contraetioo  of  the 
clot  is  complete^l.  It  is  then  firm,  elastic,  diaphanous,  strongly  adherent  to 
the  cruiv  bi'neath,  and  shining  upon  its  surfiice,  which  is  often  elevated  at  the 
edges  and  deprt>Nieii  in  the  centre,  giving  it  a  rmppfd  appearance.  Sometiniss 
the  existing  i\»niains  9i>ft  and  gelatinous,  like  siie ;  and  henoe  the  blood  wbieh 
exhibits  it  is  t^ccasionally  called  *t^  fJ^o^i.  The  bnfl^  coat  consists  of  fibrin 
with  some  aerum  mechanically  intermingled.  The  proportion  of  fibrin  in  the 
clot  Kraeath  is  much  less  than  in  the  cnisl ;  and  sometimes,  when  the  bttsr 
is  thick  and  firm,  the  remainder  of  the  clot  is  very  soft,  and  apparently  oonsisti 
alm^ist  excloMvtrly  i>f  re^i  ct^rpuscles. 

It  is  a  questiiMi  how  far  this-  appt'arance  is  characteristic  of  inflammation. 
TlixHkgh  very  generally  prv^ipnted  by  the  blood  of  patients  labooring  nnder  that 
afffvtK^n.  it  is  in  si>me  instances  wanting;  and  it  lus  been  observed  where  no 
infiammalioa  existe\i,  as  in  the  advanced  stages  of  pr^ancy,  and  in  eases  of 
ansnaia,  in  which  ihe  prx^fxvrtion  of  red  <y>rpuscles  is  deficient  in  relation  to 
the  fibrin.  lUit«  with  th<^  exeepti«Mis,  it  may  be  coosiderMi  as  a  sore  evi- 
dence of  infiammalii^n.  l>ul  i^  eighteen  hundred  eases  in  which  the  blood  wns 
examined  bv  Andral,  if  never  had  the  bal^  coat  exM^  in  infiaBmation  or 
anamia.  iHie  eauw  of  ihe  bnffv  <\Mit  was  oHiiYtvturallv  refinred  bv  Hunter 
K^  a  slv^vvr  <\iapilatu>n  i>f  infi*mmat«wy  bKxxi.  allowing  the  ltd  coqwscles  lo 
s«b^W'  in  AMne  meAsure  Krf>re  the  cuM  was  f^med :  wi  he  infcned  from  an 
cif^rmrni  iK«i  the  n\l  oMrpiiJvles  themwives  aiv  h<nvier  in  inflamnntaiy 
ikan  boftlThv  bl.xxl.  ticrvlrin.  howew^r,  tjififrtj^  that  in  the  bl.>wl  of  infiaaassn- 
t^^a  tKr  cw>iipiU:r>a  Kr^n^  s.vmt.  »n%i  is  Av>nfr  clarified  than  in  that  of 
K-j^:y :  A?).i.  ih^^i^h  tVtS  :«  XiM  xiwiwr^ikWx  tn;.*.  ::  i.vrta.c^y  is  lo  occasionaUy 
: T  **j*'*  » V. r.>h  <- \ : /: V :  1  i Si»  b;» fl t  »\vk I  V cK  fr.-ia  m ut; ^rons  experiments  oif 
:> .«  ftu'.y.'c.  :\  n-.»\  K-  «ntirrvwi  li^ai  wSatewr  cic^iv-s  &  sk-«v  rapid  coagulation 
,-^  .Tft*ww«K  Tx  bi.wi  w^<^^ffrl^*  with  ih*'  f>r'm»r.'«  i  tb*  b«^ceat«  and  that, 
nhcn  3t  <s>i^;«Ut«s  ywt  s|«evd\h .  thts  <\^t  u  no«  rxhiViiKd,  fe«eanae  the  red 
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ooipiiflclefl  liave  not  the  opportunity  to  subside  before  they  are  firmly  embraced 
by  tbe  fibrin.  Thus,  when  blood  issues  drop  by  drop  horn  the  orifice,  or  falls 
a  great  distanoe  through  the  air,  or  is  received  in  shallow  or  refrigerated  ves- 
sels, it  is  less  apt  to  show  the  bufiy  coat  than  under  opposite  circumstances ; 
and,  if  agitated  continually  as  it  falls  into  the  recipient,  it  does  not  exhibit 
the  coat  at  all.  The  inflammatory  crust  is  most  striking>when  the  t>lood  is 
receiTod  in  a  deep,  narrow,  cylindncal  vessel. 

It  not  tSifrequently  happens  that  the  first  blood  drawn,  in  an  inflammatory 
case,  is  destitute  of  the  buffy  eoat^  while  the  portions  subsequently  taken 
exhibit  it  strongly.  At  the  same  time  that  the  clot  presents  this  appearance 
QpoQ  the  sur&se,  it  is  usually  less  bulky  and  firmer  than  in  health,  owing  pro- 
bably to  the  greater  contractility  of  the  fibrin. 

It  has  been  satis&otorily  shown,  by  the  experiments  of  Andral  and  Ghivarret, 
that  the  prGporticm  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  is  very  generally  if  not  always  aug- 
mented in  inflammation,  when  sufficiently  severe  or  extensive  to  afiect  the 
system.  From  three  parts  in  a  thousand,  which  is  the  average  proportion  in 
health,  it  rises  in  ordinary  cases  to  six  or  eight,  and  in  some  to  nine  or  even 
ten  parts.  The  increase  commences  as  soon  as  the  inflammation  is  established, 
and  ceases  only  when  the  process  begins  to  decline.  Even  in  anemic  cases, 
and  in  low  fevers  in  which  the  tendency  of  the  disease  is  to  a  diminished  pro- 
portion of  fibrin,  this  principle  becomes  abnormally  abundant  when  inflamma- 
tioii  sopervenes.  With  the  increase  of  fibrin,  the  proportion  of  the  red  cor-! 
posdes  remains  unafiected.  It  has  before  been  stated  that,  according  to  some 
experiments,  the  albumen  is  diminished;  a  result  which,  if  true,  may  be 
reasonably  ascribed  to  its  conversion  into  fibrin.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  formation  of  the  bufiy  coat  is  connected  with  this  excess  of  fibrin. 
Hence,  it  is  often  not  observed  in  the  first  portion  of  blood  drawn  early  in  the 
disease,  because  the  fibrin  is  not  yet  sufficiently  abundant.  In  anaemia,  the 
only  otfier  disease  in  which  the  bufly  coat  is  observed,  though  the  quantity  of 
fibrin  may  be  abnormally  small,  it  is  yet  generally  if  not  always  in  excess  in 
relaticm  to  the  red  corpuscles.  According  to  Andral,  the  fibrin  newly  formed 
in  inflammation  coagulates  more  slowly  than  the  old.  (^Patholcg,  HasmcUol.<f 
Am.  ed.,  p.  61.} 

But  another  cause  of  the  huffy  coat,  co-operating  with  excess  of  fibrin,  is 
probably  a  tendency  of  the  red  corpuscles  in  the  blood  of  inflammation,  first 
dearly  noticed  by  Wharton  Jones,  to  cohere  by  their  flat  surfaces,  and  thus 
arrange  themselves  in  columns.  By  this  tendency  they  are  at  the  same  time 
separi^ed  firojn  the  fibrin,  and  rendered  more  compact  so  as  to  sink  more 
readily ;  and  consequently  present  the  very  condition  requisite  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  phenomenon  in  question.* 

In  oases  of  indirect  prostration  consequent  upon  great  intensity  of  infiam- 
mation,  the  blood  first  drawn  may  be  without  the  bufiy  coat,  though  it  after- 
wards presents  thb  phenomenon  when  the  pulse  and  the  heat  of  the  surface 
rise,  as  they  often  do  in  such  cases,  under  the  use  of  the  lancet.  But,  even 
at  first,  it  is  very  difierent  from  the  blood  of  patients  in  the  direct  debility  of 

*  The  production  of  the.  bufiy  coat  through  excess  of  the  fibrin  may  be  hypothetically 
^plained.  We  may  suppose  a  certain  affinity  to  exist  between  the  fibrin  and  red  cor- 
puaelea,  which,  in  their  ordinary  proportion,  retains  tkcm  in  connexion,  but,  when  the 
fibrin  is  in  excess,  is  insufficient  to  prevent  tbe  corpuscles,  which  are  specifically  hearier, 
from  sinking  to  the  bottom  along  with  the  normal  proportion  of  fibrin,  and  leaving 
the  excess  of  the  latter  floating  alone  upon  the  surface.  This  explanation  is  appli- 
cable to  all  the  cases  in  which  the  buffV  coat  is  observed.  The  cohesive  tendency  of 
the  red  corpuscles  among  themselves,  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  all  the  phenomena 
connected  with  the  case:  as  anemic  blood  exhibiU»  the  same  tendency  to  the  buffy  coat 
%g  the  inflammatory.— i-Ao(e  to  the  tenth  edition. 
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mali^aDt  or  gangrenous  diseases.  In  the  former,  thoogfa  the  clot  fbrma 
dowly  and  is  not  dense,  it  is  qoite  distinct  from  the  serum ;  vhile  in  tbe 
latter,  the  serom  is  coloured  by  a  blackish  matter  which  subsides  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Tessely  and  the  clot  is  often  completely  diasolvedi  or  not  at  all 
formed. 

Though  the  increase  of  fibrin  and  the  appearance  of  the  buffjr  ooat,  are  inci- 
dent to  inflammation  in  all  parts  of  the  body^  they  are  most  striking  in  aeste 
articular  rheumatism  and  pneumonia. 

In  examining  the  appearances  of  inflammation  in  the  veb  of  a  frog's  foot, 
some  microscopists  observed  a  remarkable  excess  of  the  colourless  or  vhita 
corpuscles  of  the  blood,  easily  distinguishable  in  cold-blooded  animals  by  their 
spherical  shape  from  the  red  corpuscles,  which  in  these  animals  are  OTal.  It 
was  hence  inferred  that  one  of  the  changes  produced  in  the  blood  by  inflam- 
mation is  to  augment  the  number  of  the  white  oorpnscles ;  and,  as  these  ars 
believed  to  be  rudimental  blood-cells,  it  was  naturally  thought  that  this  chai^ 
was  an  important  feature  of  the  process,  and  available  in  the  explanation  of 
many  of  its  phenomena.  But  the  conclusions  were  premature.  From  tbe 
observations  of  Wharton  Jones  and  Professor  Bennet  of  Edinburgh,  it  appears 
that  this  excess  of  white  corpuscles  is  not  an  ordinary  attendant  upon  inflani- 
mation,  being  seen  only  in  young  animals  or  those  of  feeble  health  or  badly 
nourished,  in  which  they  are  abundant  in  the  circulation  generally,  altogether 
independently  of  the  inflammatory  process ;  and  Mr.  PSaget  states  that  he  hat 
often  examined  the  blood  of  inflamed  parts  in  warm-blooded  animals,  withont 
ever  having  observed  a  greater  proportion  of  the  white  oorpnscles  than  m 
other  parts  of  the  same  animals.  In  the  present  state  of  the  inquiry,  there- 
fore, an  excessive  production  of  the  white  corpuscles  in  inflammation  cannot 
be  admitted  as  an  established  fact,  at  least  of  general  application. 

According  to  Simon  of  Berlin,  and  MM.  Becquerel  and  Rodier,  the  propor> 
tion  of  the  fatty  matters  of  the  blood  is  notably  increased  in  inflammation. 

EfftcH  upon  jxtrticular  Onjan$. — It  has  alr^y  been  stated  that  the  inter- 
ruption or  disturbance  of  function  in  any  one  organ,  occasioned  by  inflamma- 
tion, necessarily  produces  derangement  in  other  associated  or  dependent  fmn^ 
tions.  Another  source  of  disturbance,  in  organs  not  immediately  the  seat  of 
inflammation,  is  the  concentration  of  the  circulating  fluids  and  nervous  energy 
in  the  part  affected,  which  leads  to  a  deficiency  of  these  vital  agents  elsewhere. 
This  subject  has  been  considered  under  the  head  of  irritation.  A  third  sooree 
of  disorder  is  the  sympathetic  connexion  between  difibrent  parts  of  the  body, 
by  which  a  derangement  in  one  is  directly  followed  by  derangement  in  mn- 
other,  independently  of  any  peculiar  relation  between  their  functions.  Thie 
is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  such  efiects;  as  they  may  be  more  advantageooaly 
treated  of  under  the  heads  of  the  phlegmasiss  of  the  several  organs  or  stmo- 
tures  respectively.  It  may,  however,  be  proper  here  to  mention  that  the 
sympathetic  affection  may  either  amount  to  inflammation,  or,  as  very  ofWa 
happens,  may  not  exceed  the  mde  of  irritation.  Positive  inflammatory  actiott 
is  most  readilv  communicated,  as  a  general  rule,  to  organs  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  part  first  affected.  In  spreading,  it  makes  its  way  with 
greatest  facility  through  identical  and  continuous  structures,  as  from  one  poii^f 
in  the  skin  to  the  surrounding  parts  of  the  skin,  from  a  particular  npot  in  ft 
membrane  to  the  surrounding  parts  of  that  membrane,  and  from  a  point  in 
arteries,  veins,  or  absorbents,  along  the  course  of  these  vessels  respectively. 
It  psMtes  also  readily,  though  less  so  than  in  the  former  case,  between  con- 
nected but  distinct  structures,  as  from  tbe  skin  to  the  cellular  membrane 
iiuiiuMiiately  beneath  it,  and  from  the  investing  membranes  of  the  viscera  to 
the  adjacent  parts  of  the  viscera  themselves.    Contiguous  parts  arc,  moreover. 
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rerj  liable  to  ibis  direct  commaQication  of  inflammatioii,  as  in  the  instanoefl 
of  the  opposing  surfaces  of  the  pleura  or  peritoneum,  in  which  inflammation 
▼ery  often  passes  from  one  to  the  other,  without  travelling  through  the  portion 
of  membrane  connecting  these  fnufacea,'  When  distant  parts  are  sjmpa- 
thetieallj  affected,  the  secondary  disorder  most  frequently  stops  short  at  the 
point  of  irritation, 

CmUituh'onal  EffecU,-^- Symptomatic  Fever, — ^When  inflammation  has  at- 
tained a  certain  degree  of  intensity  or  extent,  it  brings  the  whole  system  into 
derangement,  causing  that  general  condition  which  has  been  denominated 
fcTer,  and  which,  occurring  under  these  circumstances,  is  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  ttymptomcUtc  /ever.  This  general  derangement  may  be  in  great 
measure  attributed  to  that  interruption  of  associated  or  dependent  functions, 
that  irregular  distribution  of  the  circulating  fluids  and  nervous  energy,  and 
that  sympathetic  affection  of  proximate  and  remote  organs,  which  were  alluded 
to  in  the  preceding  paragraph  as  among  the  results  of  inflammation.  It  may 
in  part,  also,  be  ascribed  to  the  changed  condition  of  the  blood;  and  it  has 
been  observed  that  the  excess  of  fibrin  uniformly  appears  when  the  inflam- 
mation is  sufficient  to  produce  fever,  and  disappears  when  the  fever  t)eases. 
(^Andral,)  But  there  is  probably  some  further,  and  yet  unexplained  mode 
of  action,  hff  which  fever  is  produced  as  a  consequence  of  local  inflammation. 
The  character  of  the  fever  varies  exceedingly  with  the  grade  and  stage  of  the 
iafliammation,  the  nature  of  the  cause  producing  it,  and  the  predispositions  of 
the  patient.  It  partakes,  indeed,  of  all  those  diverdties  which  are  incident  to 
6ver  arising  from  other  causes.  Thus,  in  relation  to  its  type,  it  may  be  inter- 
mittent, remittenti  or  continued ;  in  relation  to  the  state  of  the  constitutional 
forces,  it  may  be  sthenic,  asthenic,  or  of  any  intermediate  condition;  and,  in 
relation  to  its  grade,  it  may  present  every  shade  of  diversity  from  a  scarcely 
appreciate  derangemrat,  to  the  most  fatal  malignancy.  A  detailed  account 
of  these  various  forms  would  be  premature  in  this  place.  (See  Fever.)  It  is 
sofficient  here  to  say,  in  addition,  that  when  the  inflammation  is  severe  and 
sadden  in  its  onset,  the  constitutional  symptoms  generally  make  their  appear- 
ance very  speedily,  and  are  often,  so  far  as  can  be  observed,  simaltaneous  in 
their  commencement  with  the  inflammation.  In  subacute  and  chronic  inflam- 
matioo,  the  fever  is  much  less  than  in  the  acute,  and  is  sometimes  quite 
wanting ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  those  instances  in  which  the  inflamma- 
tion is  said  to  be  latent.  If  the  onset  of  fever  should  precede  that  of  inflam- 
mation, as  sometimes  happens,  the  former  cannot  properly  be  considered  as 
symptomatic  of  the  latter.  In  this  case,  either  the  inflammation  is  the  con- 
sequence of  the  fever,  or  both  have  the  same  cause. 

Hectic  Fever,— The  advanced  stages  of  inflammation  are  frequently  at- 
tended with  a  peculiar  morbid  condition  of  system,  which  must  be  noticed 
here ;  as  no  other  opportunity  will  be  offered  of  giving  it  a  distinct  consider- 
ation. I  allude  to  the  affection  denominated  hectic  fever  (from  ixttxot^ 
habitual).  It  is  not  usually  met  with  until  after  suppuration  has  taken  place, 
and  is  much  more  common  in  the  chronic  than  in  the  acute  form  of  the  dis- 
ease. It  scarcely  deserves  the  title  of  fever,  as  the  term  is  defined  in  this  work ; 
for  it  wants  the  universality  which  characterizes  that  affiection.  (See  Fever.) 
Thus,  the  functions  both  of  the  stomach  and  brain  are  often  unaffected;  and 
tbe  only  derangements  essential  to  it  are  those,  primarily,  of  the  circulation 
and  calorification,  and  secondarily,  of  secretion  and  nutrition.  At  all  events, 
it  is  but  an  imperfect  fever.  It  usually  begins  with  increased  frequency  of 
poise  and  heat  of  skin,  occurring  generally  towards  evening,  and  subsiding 
before  the  beginning  of  the  next  day.  The  heat  is  especially  felt  in  tho 
hands  and  feet.    After  some  time,  the  excitement  of  pulse  oontinuos^  in  a 
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grcmter  or  km  degree,  throogli  the  dmj,  witk  ezaeerWiiaos  in  the  ereniBg. 
At  length,  decided  perazysms  occur,  often  preceded  hj  chilk,  and  anbsiding 
with  perspiratioo,  tboogh  both  of  theee  Mcompuiinients  are  not  nnfreqnently 
wanting.  Generallj,  there  is  oolj  a  remiaaion  of  ezcifeaflMnt  between  thtt 
paroxysms;  hat  aometiniea,  a  perfect  intermiasioB.  The  parozysnia  naoallj 
occur  daily,  sometimes  in  the  morning  after  breakfivt,  bat  mora  freonently  m 
the  cTening,  when  they  are  commonly  most  seTere.  OoeaaionaUy  they  oeenr 
twice  a  day,  and  not  nnfireqnently  cease  for  a  considerahle  time,  to  letora 
with  their  former  Tioknce.     They  are  very  irr^alar. 

When  the  hectic  is  folly  formed,  the  paLe  is  generaUy  very  fraqneat,  oA», 
daring  the  paroxysm,  as  mnch  as  120  in  the  minnte,  and,  e^tn  when  not  6e> 
qoent,  is  rendered  so  by  slight  caoses.  It  has  little  strength,  bat  the  beai  it 
often  qnick,  jerking,  and  as  if  the  resnlt  of  irritation  npon  a  weakened  heart. 
The  heat  of  skin  doring  the  paroxysm  is  considerable,  and  aometimas  diet  was 
ing,  t^ongh  often  nneqoal ;  the  respiration  is  harried,  the  Cmo  floshed,  thn 
eyes  sparkling,  and  the  whole  snr&ce  dry.  There  are  also  drynsM  of  tha 
throat,  and  thirst  The  af^cwarance  of  the  foce  is  often  highly  eharaeteriatie* 
With  a  general  paleness,  there  is  a  bright  red  and  not  nnfreqnently  eironm* 
scribed  flash  apon  the  cheek,  snch  as  is  apt  to  occar  in  delicate  persons  when 
they  lie  with  the  cheek  upon  the  hand,  or  fwessed  against  any  other  hard  body. 
This  is  the  more  striking  from  its  contrast  with  the  clearness  of  the  eoojva^ 
tira,  and  the  whitenera  of  the  rest  of  the  skin.  Another  characteristic  of  tha 
a£fection  is  a  tendency  to  copioos  perspiration  at  night,  especially  towards 
momiog.  This  often  happens  whether  the  patient  sleeps  or  not ;  bat  is  nsoall j 
most  abondant  daring  sleep.  It  shows  itself  especially  apon  the  head  and 
npper  part  of  the  body.  The  orine  is  for  the  most  part  scanty  and  high 
coloared,  aod  sometimes  deposits  sediments,  thongh  it  yaries  mach  in  all  these 
respects.  The  appetite  is  osaally  animpaired,  anless  the  stomach  is  the  seat 
of  the  local  disease.  Sometimes  it  is  even  increased.  The  tongue  is  often 
clean ;  but  is  spt  to  be  smooth,  especially  in  the  last  stage,  when  there  is  not 
nnfrequently  a  tendency  of  the  whole  mucous  membrane  of  the  month  and 
fooces  to  throw  out  a  thrush-like  exudation.  The  afl^tion  is  seldom  attended 
with  delirium,  or  other  signs  of  cerebral  disturbance ;  and  there  is  a  remark- 
able exemption  from  nervous  symptoms  of  all  kindS|  except  such  as  retail 
from  debility. 

The  patient  in  general  loses  flesh  rapidly,  and  towards  the  eloae  beoomea 
exceedingly  emaciated.  Not  nnfrequently  he  is  affected  with  diarrhoea  at  tUa 
stage ;  and  the  extremities,  especially  the  feet  and  legs,  are  apt  to  be  edemn> 
tons.  The  hair  frequently  becomes  very  thin,  and  the  finger-nails  curve  for- 
ward at  the  ends.  With  all  the  exhaustion  and  loss  of  flesh,  the  paUent  ia 
often  enabled  to  sit  up  much  of  the  time  until  very  near  death.  At  length, 
however,  the  strength  is  oompletely  worn  out,  and  life  doses,  frequently  with- 
oat  a  struggle.  Occasionally,  the  mind  gives  way  a  little  before  death,  itt 
consequence,  probably,  of  excessive  weakness.  The  duration  of  hectic  fever  ia 
altogether  indefinite,  depending  on  the  progress  of  the  complaint  producing  it. 
Its  march,  however,  is  almost  always  slow.  It  usually  terminatea  fittally  in 
consequence  of  the  incurable  nature  of  its  cause ;  but  it  not  nnfrequently  also 
ends  in  recovery. 

There  has  been  much  difierence  of  opinion  as  to  its  cause.  It  is  said  some- 
times to  occur  as  sn  original  disease;  but  this  is  not  probable;  and  cases  snp- 
poricd  to  be  idiopathic,  have  been  afterwards  traced  to  local  afiections.  It  la 
sometimes  imituted  in  pure  debility;  but  some  of  the  features  of  the  aflection 
are  almijst  alwayn  wanting.  In  all  genuine  cases,  the  union  of  general  debility 
with  some  local  inflammatory  affection  may  be  detected.    It  woold  seem,  then, 
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to  consist  of  the  effects  of  a  powerful  irritation,  acting  upon  a  feeble  frame. 
But  is  there  not  something  more  ?  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  local 
afiection  is  attended  with  snppnration ;  and  the  supposition  has  been  enter- 
tained, not  without  some  show  of  reason,  that  the  absorption  of  pus  constitutes 
an  essential  part  of  the  affection.  It  is  asserted,  however,  that  it  sometimea 
results  from  great  masses  of  local  disease,  as  scirrhus,  for  example,  in  which 
there  is  no  pus.  It  is  not  confined  to  cases  of  disease  affecting  the  interior 
structure  of  organs,  but  may  result  also  from  chronic  inflammation  with  sup- 
puration of  surfieuses,  as  of  the  bronchia,  bowels,  urinary  passages,  and  skin. 

8.  Fatal  fleets  of  Inflammation.  Inflammation  may  prove  fatal  in  either 
of  the  following  modes.  I.  It  may  suspend  the  action  of  the  organ  in  which 
it  may  be  rituated,  and  the  due  performance  of  whose  function  may  be  essen- 
tial to  life.  2.  By  deranging  the  condition  of  a  particular  organ,  it  may 
prerent  the  due  action  of  another  and  vital  organ,  as  where  inflammation 
clofles  the  rima  glottidis,  and,  by  thus  preventing  the  access  of  air  to  the 
lungs,  gives  rise  to  &tal  asphyxia.  8.  When  of  great  violence  or  extent^  it 
may  so  concentrate  the  blood  and  vital  forces  in  the  part  affected,  as  completely 
to  prostrate  the  nervous  apd  circulating  functions,  and  thus  produce  a  fiitid 
issue  by  a  species  of  syncope;  as  we  sometimes  see  in  cases  of  peritonitis  and 
severe  dysentery,  in  which  the  heart  beats  with  exceeding  feebleness,  and  the 
skin  is  cold  almost  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease*  4.  It  may  elalx^ 
rate  products,  which,  being  absorbed  or  in  some  other  way  entering  the  cir- 
culation, may  produce  by  their  sedative  agencies  a  typhoid  condition  and 
general  prostration  which  shall  end  in  death,  as  happens  in  inflammation  of 
the  veins  when  pus  is  carried  into  the  general  mass  of  the  blood.  5.  Death 
frequently  results  from  the  debility  induced  by  long-continued  or  extensive 
suppuration,  or  by  gangrene  in  the  inflamed  part.  6.  Wq  can  readily  cbn- 
ceive,  moreover,  that  the  constitutional  excitement  of  inflammation,  when  very 
violent,  or  in  a  feeble  constitution,  may  be  succeeded  by  fatal  collapse. 

The  appearances  which  inflammation  leaves  behind  it  after  death  will  be 
moat  conveniently  considered  elsewhere.  I  will  here  merely  state  that  these 
appearances  are  sometimes  deceptive.  It  has  been  asserted  that  inflamma- 
tion may  prove  fatal  without  leaving  the  ordinary  traces ;  the  blood  deserting 
the  vessels  at  the  point  of  death,  or  subsequently.  But  this  may  be  considered 
as  somewhat  doubtful.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  appearances  closely  re<» 
sembling  inflammation,  so  far  as  relates  to  congestion  of  the  capillaries,  or 
effusion  of  blood,  are  often  presented  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  a 
violent  death,  though  previously  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  health ;  and  much 
care  is  necessary  not  to  confound  such  appearances  with  those  of  a  real  in- 
flammatory origin. 

2.  Nature  of  Inflammation. 

An  outline  having  been  given  of  the  ordinary  phenomena  and  course  of 
inflammation,  it  comes  next  in  order  to  treat  of  its  nature,  and  to  explain  the 
various  steps  of  the  complex  process.  That  this  may  be  done  understandingly, 
it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  results  of  microscopic  observation  \ 
as  the  changes  going  on  in  the  inflamed  tissue  are  quite  beyond  the  reach  of 
accurate  examination  by  the  unassisted  eye. 

Microscopic  Obiervatums, — Among  the  many  who  have  investigated  this 
subject  microscopically,  may  be  mentioned  Wilson  Philip,  Thomson,  Hastings, 
Gendrin,  Kaltenbninner,  and  more  recently  Gerber,  Miiller,  Lebert,  Gulliver, 
Addison,  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  Wharton  Jones,  Hughes  Ben  net,  and  Paget,  as 
the  authorities  mainly  depended  on  in  the  statements  which  follow.     The 
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experiments  were  gesenllj  made  on  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot,  whieh  mdilj 
admits  the  passage  of  light;  but,  lest  it  should  be  objected  to  the  pheDomem 
thus  observed  that,  being  exhibited  in  a  cold-blooded  animal,  they  are  not 
applicable  to  the  expUnation  of  the  process  as  it  oecnrs  in  animals  with  warm 
blood,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  they  correspond  in  all  essential  particalan 
with  the  appearances  presented  by  the  wing  of  the  bat^  which  belongs  to  the 
latter  class. 

When  a  part  is  irritated,  either  mechanically  or  by  a  stimulant  substance, 
the  minnte  vessels,  whether  arteries,  veins,  or  capillaries,  are  variously  afieeted 
in  relation  to  their  diameter,  being  sometimes  diminished  in  siie,  sometimes 
imnkediately  expanded,  and  sometimes  little  if  at  all  altered  for  a  time.  If 
not  immediately  dilated  upon  the  application  of  the  irritant,  they  very  soon 
become  so;  and  it  is  not  till  the  occurrence  of  dilatation  that  the  appearanoaa 
of  inflammation. are  presented.  This  expansion  is  someUmes  very  consider- 
able, amounting  to  twice  or  even  thrice  the  ordinary  diiuneter  of  the  vesseL 
At  the  same  time  that  the  observable  capillaries  are  thus  dilated,  others  before 
unseen  become  visible,  probably  by  the  entrance  of  the  red  corpuscles  into 
vesseb  before  too  small  to  receive  them.  The  motion  of  the  blood  is  much 
affected,  along  with  these  changes  in  the  capacity  of  the  vessels.  At  first,  the 
current  occasionally  slackens,  or  even  retn^rades  for  an  instant ;  and  not  un- 
frequently  oscillatory  movements  may  be  noticed;  but,  when  the  dilatation  has 
been  effected,  the  blood  flows  more  rapidly,  and  a  much  greater  quantity  passes 
during  a  given  time  than  in  the  unexoited  state  of  the  part.  After  a  time, 
however,  the  current  becomes  slower,  without  any  diminution,  or  even  with 
an  increase  of  its  sise;  and  this  retardation  gradually  increases  until  at  length 
a  complete  stagnation  takes  place  in  some  of  the  vessels,  while  in  others  the 
circulation  continues,  and  in  some  of  the  larger,  especially  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  inflammation,  may  go  on  with  a  greater  velocity  than  in  health.  The  blood 
thus  stagnating  is  not  disposed  to  coagulate,  remaining  liquid  for  a  long  time, 
and  sometimes  resuming  its  onward  movement  when  circumstances  favourably 
modify  the  inflammatory  condition.  During  the  slackened  or  stagnant  state  it 
the  blood,  another  very  interesting  change  takes  place.  In  the  healthy  state, 
the  red  corpuscles  occupy  only  the  middle  of  the  current,  leaving  a  colourless 
space  between  them  and  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  in  which  a  white  corpuade 
inay  be  seen  now  and  then  floating  along.  In  inflammation,  the  red  corpus- 
cles increase  in  proportionate  amount  in  the  part  affected,  till  at  length  thej 
fill  the  whole  capacity  of  the  dilated  vessels,  becoming  also  much  mora 
crowded.  It  is  obvious  that  they  are  detained,  while  the  liquor  ssnguinia 
flows  onward.  When  the  blood  has  become  quite  stagnant,  the  outlines  of 
the  corpuscles  can  sometimes  be  no  longer  seen,  and  the  vessel  presents  an 
almost  uniform  bright  carmine  hue.  Another  phenomenon  is  one  before 
alluded  to,  the  appearance,  namelv,  of  an  increased  number  of  white  corpuscles, 
which  seem  to  have  an  affiuity  for  one  another,  and  for  the  inner  surftuse  of 
the  tube,  along  which  they  roll  slowly,  and  to  which  many  of  them  adhere. 
Whether  this  adhesion  arises  from  a  vital  attraction,  or  a  mere  phyrioal  vis- 
cidity, has  not  been  sscertained.  In  some  instances,  they  accumulate  so 
largely  as  to  block  up  the  tube,  and  prevent  the  passage  of  the  red  corpuscles, 
though  the  colourless  portion  of  the  blood  may  'percolate  through  them.  But 
this  occurrence,  to  which  attention  was  called  by  Drs.  Willisms  and  Addison, 
b  seated  by  Mr.  Paget  not  to  take  place  in  warm-blooded  animals,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  received  in  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  inflammatioo. 
In  tb«i«e  instances  in  which  the  capillaries  first  contract  under  stimulation  and 
afterwards  expand,  a  reapplication  of  the  stimulant,  after  the  dilatation  of  the 
veaiel  and  retardation  of  the  blood,  will  produoe  again  a  temporary  oontrao- 
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tion,  and  a  more  rapid  cnrreDt,  to  be  again  followed  by  dHatation.     In  sncli 
a  case,  the  original  action  of  the  irritant,  instead  of  prodocing  immediate  red- 
near,  canaes  the  part  to  be  even  paler  than  before ;  but  the  subsequent  dilata- 
tion IB  accompanied  by  redness,  which  disappears  when  contraction  is  again 
produced,  to  return  once  more  when  the  vessels  expand.     The  walls  of  the 
vaaenlar  tubes  are  perfectly  continuous,  without  exhibiting  the  slightest  natu- 
ral orifice,  even  when  most  largely  dilated.     The  liquor  sanguinis  exudes 
through  invisible  pores,  and,  being  quite  transparent,  cannot  he  seen  at  first, 
unless  coloured,  as  sometimes  happens,  with  the  red  liquid  of  the  corpuscles, 
whksh,  escaping  from  the  ceUular  envelopes,  exudes  along  with  it.    Occasion- 
ally, the  corpuscles  themselves  are  effused  into  the  tissue  through  ruptured 
ori^iees  in  the  capillaries.     In  a  very  short  time,  the  fibrin  of  the  exuded 
liquor  becomes  visible  through  coagulation,  and  then  exhibits  numerous 
granules,  OTganiied  spherical  bodies,  called  exudation  corptucles,  and  a  vast 
multitude  of  interlacing  fibrils,  which  give  firmness  and  tenacity  to  the  coagu- 
lated mass.    The  corpuscles  at  first  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  found 
in  the  chyle  of  the  thoracic  duct,  and  to  the  white  corpusdes  of  the  blood.* 
They  undergo  various  changes,  being  converted  into  fibro-plastic  cells,  fila- 
ments, and  possibly  blood-vessels,  when   the   coagulated  fibrin  undergoes 
orpmisation,  and  degenerating  into  pus  corpuscles,  compound  granular  cor- 
puscles, granules,  &c.,  when  it  is  to  become  quite  degraded,  and  to  be  surren- 
dered ultimately  to  chemical  laws.     Sometimes  these  cbrpuscles  are  alone 
developed  in  the  exuded  liquid,  which  then  does  not  coagulate,  and  is  wholly 
inci^Mible  of  organization.f    After  a  short  time,  when  the  coagulated  lymph 
becomes  organized,  red  lines  are  seen  penetratiug  it  in  various  directions,  inos- 
enlating  with  one  another,  and  finally  forming  a  network  of  blood-vessels, 
which  have  a  vascular  connexion  with  those  of  the  neighbouring  tissue. 

In  parts  softened  by  inflammation,  as  in  softening  of  the  brain,  for  example, 
the  microscope  renders  visible  numerous  crannies,  and  compound  granular 
corpuicle$,  which  are  often  very  large,  spherical,  and  consist  of  numerous 
eohering  granules,  sometimes  though  not  generally  surrounded  by  a  vesicular 
envelope.  Not  unfrequently  these  corpuscles  may  be  seen  apparently  in  the 
process  of  disintegration,  breaking  up  more  or  less  completely  into  irregularly 
clustered  and  isolated  granules.     Another  singular  phenomenon  sometimes 

*  Mr.  Paget  gives  the  following  tccount  of  the  formation  of  these  corpnscles :  *<The 
first  discernible  organic  form,  the  form  of  what  might  with  propriety  be  called  the 
primordial  cytobUuly  Is  that  of  a  minute  mass  of  soft,  colourless,  or  pale  grayiKh-white 
substance,  round  or  oyal,  pellucid,  but  appearing,  as  if  through  irregularities  of  its 
surface,  dimly  nebulous  or  wrinkled.  It  does  not  look  granular,  nor  is  it  formed  by 
an  aggregation  of  granules ;  nor,  in  its  earliest  state,  can  any  cell-wall  be  clearly  de- 
monstrate, or  any  nucleus.  But,  as  the  development  of  this  cell-germ  or  oytoblast 
proceeds,  a  pellucid  membrane  appears  to  form  a  cell-wall  OTcr  its  whole  surface ;  and 
now,  when  water  is  added,  it  appears  to  penetrate  this  membrane,  raising  up  part  of  it 
like  a  clear  Tesicle,  while  upon  the  other  part  the  mass  retreats,  or  subsides,  and  appears 
more  nebulous  or  grumous  than  before.  In  yet  another  state,  which  appears  to  be  a 
later  state  of  development,  the  action  of  water  not  only  raises  up  the  cell-wall,  but  breaks 
up  and  disperses  the  outer  part  of  the  contents  of  tlie  cell,  i.e.,  of  the  enclosed  mass  of 
the  primordial  cytoblast,  and  exposes  in  its  interior  a  nucleus,  which  is  commonly  round, 
clearly  defined,  pellucid,  and  attached  to  the  cell-wall." 

f  The  discovery  noticed  already  (see  note,  page  5)  of  the  existence  of  two  chenucal 
substances  in  fibrin,  separable  from  each  other  by  chemical  means,  one  exhibiting  minute 
fibrils,  the  other  granules  under  the  microscope,  is  happily  illustrative  of  the  fact  stated 
in  the  text.  The  one  may  give  rise  to  the  fibrils,  the  other  to  the  granules  and  exuda- 
tion corpuscles  of  coagulating  fibrin ;  and,  as  one  or  the  other  is  most  abundant,  will 
be  the  predominance  of  its  particular  form.  Probably  both  are  necessary  to  perfect 
organisation ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  the  observed  fact  that,  when  the  corpuscles  alone 
occur  in  a  liquid,  no  organization  is  effected. 
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presented,  when  hemorrhage  accompaDies  the  inflammatioD,  is  the  presenoe  of 
verj  large  corpuscles,  consisting  of  a  transparent  envelope  enclosing  several 
of  the  blood  corpuscles,  which  appear  to  be  undergoing  various  degradation. 
Several  microscopic  observers  have  noticed  an  irregular  dilatation,  or,  as  it 
were,  aneurismal  pouching  of  the  capillaries  and  of  the  small  arteries  and  veins 
of  an  inflamed  part,  probably  owing  to  a  weakening  of  the  coatS|  occurring  in 
the  progress  of  the  inflammation.. 

The  general  aspect  of  pus  has  been  already  described,  and  the  fact  men- 
tioned, that  it  consists  essentially  of  a  serous  fluid,  and  of  peculiar  corpuscles 
floating  in  that  fluid.  There  are  also  other  bodies  usually  present ;  and,  as  it 
is  son\etimes  important  to  distinguish  pus  from  different  products  somewhat 
resembling  it  to  the  eye,  its  microscopic  characters  merit  a  further  notice. 
l^iisi  corpuscles  are  globular,  and  have  a  mean  diameter  of  somewhat  more  than 
f  vVir  ^^  ^^  ^^c^>  being  about  twice  that  of  (he  blood  corpuscle.  They  have  a 
finely  granular  surface,  and  are  somewhat  diaphanous.  On  the  addition  of 
water  they  swell  considerably,  lose  the  granular  appearance,  and  become  more 
transparent.  Acetic  acid  also  increases  their  transparency,  and  renders  visible 
an  interior  body,  consisting  of  one  or  more  nuclei.  The  number  of  the  nuclei 
is  usually  two  or  three,  but  sometimes  amounts  to  five.  Occasionally,  thene 
corpuscles  are  observed  to  have  a  distinct  yesicular  epvelope,  forming  cells  of 
about  j^j  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  vary  in  shape  according  to  the  pres- 
sure to  which  they  are  exposed.  Water  and  acetic  acid  dissolve  tnis  cell-wall, 
and  set  the  contained  corpuscle  free.  (Hughes  Bennet)  Pus  corpuscles,  in 
undergoing  degradation,  are  resolved  into  granules  and  molecules,  which  ulti- 
mately become  fluid.  Along  with  these  bodies  are  often  seen  in  pus  red  blood- 
oorpuscles,  unchanged  exudation  corpuscles,  compound  granular  corpuscles, 
numerous  isolated  granules,  fatty  matter  in  molecules  or  globules,  rhomboidal 
plates  of  cholesterin,  and  the  debris  of  the  tissues  from  which  the  pus  pro- 
ceeds, as  cellular  fibres,  and  epithelial  or  epidermic  scales. 

Theory  of  Inflammation, — ^Numerous  theories  have  been  formed  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  inflammation.  The  following  views  are  those  which  appear 
to  me  to  accord  best  with  observation  and  reason.  An  irritant  cause  acts  on 
a  part  of  the  body  either  immediately  from  without,  or  through  the  blood,  or 
by  the  instrumentality  of  the  nerves.  Morbidly  increased  action  or  irritation 
is  excited  in  the  part,  embracing  probably  all  its  vital  constituents,  as  well 
the  ultimate  molecular  or  cell  structure,  as  the  blood-vessels,  and  nerves. 
According  to  the  nature  of  the  cause,  or  its  precise  mode  of  application,  the 
irritation  may  commence  in  either  of  the  constituents  mentioned ;  but,  when  it 
has  attained  the  mde  of  inflammation,  the  whole  of  them  are  always  involved. 
The  first  observable  change  is  in  the  capillaries  and  minute  arteries  and  veins. 
Whether  these  contract  at  first  or  not,  they  soon  increase  in  diameter,  as  the 
direct  result  of  the  irritant  influence,  and  probably  through  an  active,  vital, 
expansive  power  of  their  own.  Consequent  upon  this  enlargement  is  the 
entrance  into  them  of  an  increased  quantity  of  blood ;  and  the  backward  flow, 
or  oscillating  movement,  which  has  been  observed  in  them  at  this  point  of 
time,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  atmospheric  pressure,  which  tends  to 
force  the  blood  into  the  dilated  portion  of  the  vessels  from  both  directions ; 
but,  when  the  enlargement  is  completed,  the  regular  forces  which  move  the 
blood  onward  gain  the  ascendency  \  and  it  then  flows  in  its  regular  course  with 
an  accelerated  movement,  consequent  upon  the  increased  operation  of  these 
forces  under  the  stimulant  cause.  Hitherto  the  action  may  not  have  exceeded 
the  grade  of  irritation.  But,  probably  through  the  same  excitant  influence  of 
the  cause,  the  constituents  oJF  the  blood  itself  are  stimulated  to  an  increased 
exertion  of  their  vital  forces.    Hence  arises  an  augmented  proportion  of  fibrin, 
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and  a  disposition  of  the  corpuscles  somewhat  to  cohere  through  their  vital 
attraction.  The  blood  is  thus  rendered  more  viscid,  and  the  red  corpuscles 
acGomalate  in  the  expanded  vessels,  much  beyond  their  normal  proportion; 
so  that  the  whole  increased  capacity  of  the  tubes  is  crowded  with  them.  Their 
forward  movement  is  consequently  impeded,  not  by  any  inactivity  of  the  im- 
pelling fbroes,  but  by  the  mechanical  obstacle  opposed  by  these  results  of  the 
nigfaer  Tital  action  of  the  blood.  At  this  stage,  inflammation  is  fully  esta- 
blished ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that,  according  to  the  views  here  taken,  it  is 
thus  §ut  purely  an  excessive  exercise  of  the  vital  powers  of  the  parts  concerned. 
This  retardation  of  the  blood  at  length  ends  in  absolute  stagnation  in  some  of 
the  vessels ;  but  in  others  it  is  still  flowing  with  increased  rapidity,  so  that 
much  more  passes  through  the  inflamed  part  in  a  given  time  than  in  health,  as 
proved  by  the  conclusive  experiment  of  Mr.  Lawrence.*  Through  the  walls 
of  the  distended  capillaries  the  liquor  sanguinis  exudes  more  or  less  altered 
in  qualityi  and  distends  the  areolar  tissue,  or  escapes  upon  free  surfaces.  Of 
tlus  fluid  a  portion  greater  or  less  consists  of  fibrin,  which,  though  quite  liquid 
and  formless  when  exuded,  nevertheless  contains  the  germs  of  a  vital  growth. 
The  exuded  fibrin  sometimes  retains  its  liquid  form  for  a  considerable  time,  in 
other  cases  coagulates  immediately ;  but  always  sooner  or  later  undergoes  this 
l^ocesB  when  it  is  to  become  organised.  Frequently,  the  inflammation  pro- 
ceeds no  farther  than  the  point  of  effusion ;  when  it  abates,  absorption  of 
the  effused  liquids  takes  place,  and  the  part  returns  unchanged  to  health. 
But  if  it  continue,  the  fibrin  coagulates  and  undergoes  a  series  of  organising 
changes,  all  of  them  the  result  of  vital  action,  and  indicative,  it  appears  to 
me,  of  an  increased  exertion  of  vital  power.  The  invisible  germs  assume  the 
shape  of  molecules,  which  unite  in  rows  to  form  fibrils,f  or  around  a  common 
centre  to  form  granules,  the  latter  of  which  are  ultimately  developed  into  the 
exudation  corpuscles.  The  fibrils  rapidly  interlace  so  as .  to  create  a  tissue  of 
greater  or  less  finnness,  while  the  corpuscles,  which  when  fully  formed  are 
complete  nucleated  cells,  appear  to  be  capable  of  undergoing  various  changes 
according  to  the  wants  of  the  diseased  structure.  Sometimes  they  elongate 
at  each  extremity,  and,  joining  end  to  end,  form  filaments,  which  serve  as  the 
bans  of  a  new  fibrous  tissue.  It  is  not  impossible  that  they  arc  also  the  origin 
of  the  new  blood-vessels,  which  rapidly  form  in  the  exuded  and  coagulated 
fibrin,  and  thus  advance  its  organization.  Different  opinions,  however,  have 
been  entertained  upon  this  point.  John  Hunter  believed  that  the  coagulable 
lymph  generates  its  own  blood-vessels,  which  afterwards  form  a  connexion 
with  the  previously  existing  vessels ;  and  Kokitansky  and  many  other  eminent 
physiologists  have  entertained  the  same  conviction.  One  strong  argument 
m  favour  of  this  view  is  the  fact,  that  blood-vessels  and  the  contained  blood 
are  formed,  in  the  embryo  of  the  chick,  out  of  cells,  without  the  preexistence 
of  other  vessels.  In  this  instance,  the  cell-wall  shoots  out  in  various  points, 
forming  tubes,  which  unite  with  similar  elongations  of  other  cells,  so  as  to 
produce  a  network  of  capillaries;  while  the  contents  of  the  cells  are  converted 
into  blood.  Now  such  a  change  does  not  seem  improbable  in  the  exudation 
corpuscles  of  the  recently  coagulated  fibrin.  They  are  supposed  by  many  to 
be  identical  in  character  with  the  proper  chyle  and  lymph  corpuscles.  These, 
are  believed,  in  the  ordinary  process  of  sanguification,  to  bo  converted  into 
blood  corpuscles,  probably  by  the  developemont  of  their  contained  nucleus, 
while  their  other  parts  may  contribute  to  other  portions  of  the  blood.     It 

*  In  a  patient  with  inflammation  of  one  of  his  hands,  Mr.  Lawrence  made  similar 
openings  in  the  T^ina  of  both  arms,  and  found  that  three  times  as  much  blood  flowed  in 
a  giTen  time  from  that  of  the  side  affected,  as  from  the  other. 

f  fiee  obserrations  of  M.  Mouneret  in  the  Arekivti  GMraUs,  ie  tir.^  xxx.  112. 
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would  aeem  reasonable  to  oondnde  that  the  exudation  corpmcles,  arrayed 
aide  by  side,  might  by  means  of  their  cell-wall  form  oontinuous  capilhiry  tubes, 
while  their  nucleus  should  be  matured  into  the  blood  corpuscle,  and  their  other 
contents  into  the  liquor  sanguinis.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  this 
is  pure  speculation ,  as  microscopists  have  not  been  able  to  detect  the  steps  of 
such  a  process.  Hence,  many  maintain  that  the  new  tissue  is  supplied  with 
blood  by  offshoots  from  the  neighbouring  vessels.  J^bert  and  Paget  are  among 
those  who  take  this  view.  But  their  opinions  equally  want  the  support  of 
observation ;  for  such  ofishoots  have  never  been  demonstrated ;  and  the  anen- 
risnul  pouching  of  the  vessels,  occasionally  noticed  in  irritated  parts  under  tht 
microscope,  instead  of  affording  strength  to  the  opinion,  are  in  fact  rather  op- 
posed to  it;  as,  if  the  supposed  offshoots  really. existed,  they  might  be  as  readily 
detected  as  these  partial  dilatations  themselves.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore, 
that  the  fibrin  is  capable  of  self-organization,  even  to  the  production  of  its  own 
blood  and  vessels,  when  duly  supplied  with  vital  influenoe  from  the  surround- 
iBf;  tissue,  which  is  on  all  hands  admitted  to  be  essential.  That  lymphatics 
exist  in  newly-formed  parts  has  been  proved  by  Schroder  Van  der  Kolk 
{Rankinf/s  AbUract^  xii.  267),  and  Virschow  has  also  detected  nerves  in 
them  {Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  Aug.  1851,  p.  831);  but  the  exact  source  of  these 
structures  has  not  been  proved.  The  inflammatory  condition  is  here  ton- 
sidered  as  lasting  throughout  the  organizing  process,  and  as  essential  to  it ; 
being  in  fact  only  such  a  moderate  elevation  of  the  vital  actions  as  is  necessary 
to  carry  on  this  excess  of  growth.  But,  if  immoderate,  it  lessens  or  destroys 
the  powers  of  the  part  by  an  excitation  beyond  its  vital  capacity ;  and,  under 
such  circumstances,  instead  of  new  organization,  we  have  degradation  (ff 
destruction. 

It  sometimes  happens,  from  the  quantity  of  coagulable  lymph  thrown  oat, 
from  its  defective  quality,  or  from  its  position  in  relation  to  living  tissues,  that, 
instead  of  becoming  the  seat  of  a  series  of  vital  changes,  it  merely  dries  up, 
assuming  a  firm,  hard,  sometimes  almost  homy  consistence,  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  organization  or  vitality.  But  much  more  generally,  when  the 
▼ital  influences  are  insufficient  to  carry  through  the  changes  in  the  lymph 
requisite  for  its  conversion  into  organized  structure,  the  result  is  the  produo- 
tion  of  pus,  or  the  process  of  suppuration.  This  may  ensue  from  a  defective 
quality  of  the  lymph  exuded,  depending  on  a  depraved  state  of  the  blood;  from 
toe  exhaustion  of  the  vital  forces  of  the  affected  tissue,  consequent  on  exoeaa 
or  long  continuance  of  the  inflammatory  excitement  of  the  part  affected,  and 
possibly  of  the  blood  itself;  from  such  a  position  of  the  exuded  lymph  that  it 
IS  excluded  from  the  influence  of  neighbouring  living  tissues;  or  from  whatever 
else  has  the  effect  of  lowering  the  vital  powers  concerned  in  the  process  of 
organisation.  From  such  causes,  the  exuclation  corpuscles,  unable  to  advance, 
lose  their  vitality,  and  pass  into  the  condition  of  pus  corpuscles,  which  are 
capable  of  no  other  change  than  one  of  degradation.  At  the  same  time,  the 
other  ingredients  of  the  exuded  matter,  if  coagulated,  are  liquefied,  and  con- 
verted either  into  the  serous  constituent  or  isolated  granules  of  pus,  or  pos- 
sibly into  the  compound  granular  corpuscles  sometimes  found  in  that  product; 
though  it  is  most  probable  that  these  latter  bodies,  as  well  as  the  distinct 
mnules,  proceed  directly  from  the  disintegration  of  exudation  corpuscles, 
ohould  the  pus  not  escape  from  the  body,  it  may  undergo  further  degradation; 
the  corpuscles  being  resolved  into  granules,  and  these  ultimately  assuming  the 
liquid  form,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  absorbed;  and  thus  nature  provides  for  the 
elimination  of  this  product,  which  is  a  necessary  result  of  her  efforts  at  repair, 
when  foiled  in  the  organization  of  the  exuded  lymph.  The  tendency  of  the 
exuded  matter  of  inflammation  to  pass  into  pus,  is  directly  proportionate  to 
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tbe  quantity  of  exndatioii  eorpqades  contained  in  it,  and  inrenelj  to  that  of 
the  fibiillating  material ;  so  that,  when  most  disposed  to  coagoktion  it  is  least. 
to  sapparation,  and  vice  versa. 

Another  mode  of  degradation,  dependent  on  the  same  deficiency  of  vital 
ferae,  is  the  softening  and  destmction  of  tissne  in  the  processes  of  snppnratioii 
and  akeratioD,  and  in  those  other  cases  in  which  legitimate  pus  is  not  among 
the  prodocts.  This  appears  to  be  efifected,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  resolntion 
of  the  decaying  tissues  into  compound  granular  corpuscles  or  isolated  granules^ 
and  the  ultimate  liquefaction  of  these  producto,  so  that  they  may  be  absorbed 
when  not  eliminated  with  the  pus. 

Still  another  mode  of  degradation  is  the  change  of  the  exuded  lymph,  and 
perhaps  in  some  measure  of  the  deUlitated  tissues,  into  fatty  matter,  of  which 
mora  will  be  said  under  the  head  of  depression,  as  it  is  a  not  unfrequent 
result  of  that  pathological  condition,  altogether  independently  of  any  preoed* 
ing  inflammation.  Instead  of  fat,  calcareous  matter  sometimes  takes  the  place 
of  the  normal  constituents  of  the  degenerating  ezudadon  oorpuiicles;  and  not 
nnfrequently  the  two  are  mixed  together;  and  we  have  coincident  fiitty  and 
calcareoos  degeneration.  In  other  instances  pigment  granules  are  produced  in 
greater  or  less  abundance  in  the  eorpuscles. 

The  death  of  portions  more  or  less  extensive  of  the  exhausted  tissues  is  the 
lowest  point  of  their  degradation. 

In  all  these  cases,  if  life  continue,  an  effort  of  repair  is  made  in  those  parts 
of  the  structure  which  have  vital  energy  enough  remaining  for  the  purpose; 
and  this  effort  consists  in  a  continuance  of  inflammation,  or  its  establishment 
in  new  parts.  Thus,  when  an  ab6ce9s  has  been  formed  by  the  destruction  of 
portions  of  the  inflamed  tissne,  or  when  an  ulcer  has  resulted  from  the  same 
cause,  the  parts  around  take  on  such  a  moderate  degree  of  inflammation  as  is 
necessary  for  the  exudation  of  organizable  lymph.  The  Rame  is  the  case  where 
an  ulcer  has  arisen  from  the  sloughing  of  a  mortified  part.  The  exuc'ed 
fibrinous  matter  closes  the  blood-vessels,  and  consolidates  the  areolar  tis  «ue| 
80  as  to  prevent  hemorrhage,  and  the  diffusion  of  the  pus  and  other  degene* 
rated  products.  It  does  more.  It  forms  granulations  by  its  organisation,  and 
thus  fills  up  the  cavities.  These  granulations  are  found,  when  examined  by 
the  microscope,  to  consist  of  a  network  of  vessels,  in  the  interstices  of  which 
are  fibrils  and  exudation  corpuscles.  The  same  process  is,  in  fact,  going  on  in 
them  as  in  the  coagulable  lymph  undergoing  organization  in  other  situations. 
The  outer  layer  of  corpuscles,  not  having  the  vital  influence  of  the  tissues 
exerted  sufficiently  upon  them,  degenerate,  and  are  converted  into  pus  cor- 
pUBcles;  and  hence  granulating  surfaces  are  usually  covered  with  pus.  AfVer 
the  cavity  of  the  abscess  or  ulcer  has  been  filled  to  the  level  of  the  surface,  the 
grmnulations  cease  to  grow,  and  become  covered  with  an  epidermis  on  the  outer 
sor&oe,  and  an  epithelium  on  the  mucous  surfaces,  in  consequence  probably 
of  the  conversion  of  the  exudation  corpuscles  into  epidermic  or  epithelial  cells. 

Whether  this  process  of  organization  takes  place  in  lymph  exuded  into  the 
inicrstioes  of  tissues,  or  in  that  extravasated  in  the  course  of  granulation,  in 
either  case,  after  the  growth  has  ceased,  absorption  of  the  liquids  present, 
and  of  portions  of  the  solid  tissue  formed  takes  place,  which  goes  on  till  the 
structure  is  brought  to  the  condition  in  which  it  is  ultimately  to  remain ;  and 
this  absorption  is  accompanied  with  considerable  contraction. 

The  newly  formed  parts  sometimes  bear  a  more  or  less  close  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  vicinity,  being  fibrous,  ligamentous,  adipose,  bony,  or  epider- 
mic, according  as  they  are  intended  to  supply  the  place  of  one  or  the  other  of 
these  tissues.  Whether  this  result  is  owing  to  something  peculiar  in  th'e 
character  of  the  coagulable  lymph  exuded  in  each  vicinity,  or  whether  to 
VOL.  I.  4 
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some  influence  exerted  on  it  by  the  neiglibounng  tissue  after  exudation,  haa 
not  been  determined.  But  there  are  some  structures  which  are  never  exactly 
replaced,  as  the  skin,  muscle,  &c.  Dr.  Addison  gives  a  beautiful  explanation 
of  this  result.  No  tissue  can  be  produced  except  from  peculiar  germs.  The 
blood  or  its  fibrin  is  furnished  with  the  germs  of  its  own  substance  as  well 
as  of  its  containing  tissue,  and  of  analogous  structures.  The  fibrin  maj  be 
.loveloped  into  areolar,  fibrous,  ligamentous,  and  vascular  structure,  and  oven 
into  blood,  because  it  contains  the  germs  of  these,  everywhere  so  essential. 
But  the  more  elaborate  tissues  have  germs  of  their  own,  which  are  merely 
de\'eloped  by  the  blood  serving  as  a  nutriment  to  them,  and  not  made  out  oif 
the  blood.  Hence,  they  cannot  be  produced  from  fibrin  alone.  {Load,  Med. 
Gaz,,  Aug.  and  Sept.  1850,  pp.  193, 316, 488.)  The  new  formed  parts,  like 
the  old,  are  liable  to  irritation,  inflammation,  and  various  morbid  degeneration 
or  deposition,  as  the  fatty,  calcareous,  melanotic,  tuberculous,  cancerous,  &o. 

The  views  above  given  of  the  inflammatory  process  are  those  entertuned 
by  the  author.  In  relation  to  the  increased  action  of  the  blood-vessels,  and 
the  excessive  exercise  of  the  vital  properties  generally  of  the  part  afiectcdi 
they  are  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  suggested  by  Van  Helmont  and  Stahl, 
adopte'd  by  Haller,  Cullen,  Hunter,  and  Bichat,  and  still  maintained  by 
many  distinguished  pathologists.  But  an  opposite  theory,  which  maintains 
that  the  vessels  are  in  a  state  of  debility,  and  traces  most  of  the  phenomena  of 
inflammation  to  this  source,  was  put  forth  by  Vacca  at  Florence  so  early  as 
1765,  and  was  afterwards  advocated  by  several  pathologists,  especially  by  Mr. 
Allen  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  lectures;  though  it  did  not  attract  general  atten- 
tion till  adopted  and  supported  by  Wilson  Philip,  whose  microscopic  observa- 
tions appeared  to  give  it  countenance. 

The  doctrine  of  debility  of  the  capillaries  maintains  that,  in  every  case  of 
inflammation,  these  vessels,  weakened  either  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
cause  of  the  aflection,  become  relaxed,  and  yield  to  the  distending  force  with 
which  the  blood  is  sent  into  them  by  the  heart,  or  the  arterial  trunks  from 
which  they  proceed.  They  are  thus  dilated,  admit  a  larger  quantity  of  blood| 
and  give  rise  to  the  red  colour  which  characterizes  the  onset  of  the  inflamma- 
tion. According  to  Wilson  Philip,  at  the  same  time  that  the  capillaries  are 
debilitated,  the  arteries  by  which  they  are  supplied  are  stimulated  to  increased 
action,  so  that  the  disproportion  between  the  resistance  and  power  is  still 
further  augmented.  The  blood  necessarily  moves  more  slowly  through  the 
distended  vessels ;  and  thus  the  retardation  of  the  current  in  the  capillaries, 
visible  by  the  microscope,  and  the  increased  action  of  the  arterial  trunks 
leading  to  the  inflamed  part,  which  is  obvious  to  the  naked  eye,  are  equally 
accounted  for.  The  advocates  of  this  doctrine,  admitting  contractility  as  the 
only  active  vital  property  of  the  blood-vessels,  maintain  that  it  is  impossible 
to  explain  the  phenomena  of  inflammation  upon  the  principle  of  increased 
capillary  action.  The  only  mode,  they  assert,  in  which  the  capillaries  ean 
evince  increased  action  is  by  increased  contraction;  and  this,  so  far  from 
causing  a  slower  flow  of  blood  and  increased  redness,  must  necessarily  produce 
the  opposite  results  of  a  more  rapid  current  and  greater  paleness.  These, 
they  say,  are  the  conditions  actually  exhibited  under  the  microscope,  upon  the 
application  of  certain  stimulants.  The  expansion  of  the  vessek  which  followSi 
and  which  is  the  first  step  of  inflammation,  results  from  the  debility  or  re- 
laxation consequent  upon  the  exhaustion  of  their  excitability  by  the  previous 
stimulation.  When  dilatation  of  the  vessels  immediately  follows  the  appli- 
cation of  the  cause,  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  immediately  debilitating  influ- 
ence of  the  cause ;  for  the  existence  of  a  vital  expansive  property  is  altogether 
denied  by  the  advocates  of  this  hypothesis. 
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It  appears  to  the  author  that  this  thoorj  of  inflammatioD,  however  inge- 
nious, &il8  altogether  to  account  for  the  retrogression  of  the  blood  which  is  ob- 
serredy  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  in  parts  irritated  and  reddened.  Were 
the  expansion  merely  an  effect  of  the  pressure  from  behind,  operating  upon  a 
diminished  reMstanoe,  the  increased  capacit}*  should  be  filled  by  the  forwai-d 
current  of  the  blood,  and  not  by  a  retrograde  movement  in  the  vessels  beyond. 
Besides,  if  the  dilatation  be  a  result  of  debility  or  relaxation  of  the  vessels, 
the  greater  the  debility  the  greater  should  be  the  dilatation,  and  a  loss  of  all 
vital  power  of  resistance  in  the  capillaries  should  be  attended  with  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  distension.  But  the  reverse  is  the  fact.  When,  by  the 
operation  of  some  powerful  cause,  the  capillaries  of  a  part  of  the  body  lose  all 
or  nearly  all  their  vital  power,  instead  of  dilatation  and  consequent  redness, 
we  have  paleneas  and  a  diminished  supply  of  blood,  which  with  difficulty  pene- 
trates the  vessels.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  result  of  a  violent  blow  paralysing 
for  the  moment  the  vessels  of  the  part.  It  is  true  that  reaction  may  subse- 
<{aently  come  on,  and  symptoms  of  iuflammation  make  their  appearance }  but, 
in  this  case,  the  vital  powers  arise  by  their  temporary  suspension  into  increlsed 
energy,  and  the  vessels  cease  to  be  in  a  state  of  debility  at  the  moment  when 
they  begin  to  expand.  Yet  another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  hypothesis 
is  the  direct  occurrence  of  expansion  upou  the  application  of  certain  irritants, 
ss  of  common  salt  in  the  experiments  of  Thomson,  and  of  the  point  of  a  needle 
in  those  of  Qendrin.  Why  one  irritant  should  produce  direct  debility  of  the 
vessel,  while  another  produces  the  sumo  state  indirectly,  through  the  medium 
of  a  previous  excitation,  the  theory  does  not  satisfactorily  explain. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  author  is  inclined  to  the  opinion  which  considers 
inflammation  as  the  direct  result  of  an  iucreascd  vital  action  in  the  part  affiicted. 
I  shall  proceed  to  state  the  grounds  upon  which  this  opinion  is  based,  and 
lome  of  the  arguments  whicli  may  be  adduced  in  its  support.  In  the  first 
pUee,  the  theory  of  increased  action  requires  the  admission  of  a  power  of 
action  in  the  capillaries,  to  a  certain  degree  independent  of  the  heart.  The 
existence  of  such  a  power  is  denied  by  some ;  but  the  arguments  adduced  in 
its  fiivour  appear  to  the  author  incontrovertible.  This  is  not,  however,  the 
proper  place  for  the  discussion  of  that  question,  which  belongs  to  works  on 
physiology,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  (See  also  Thompson  on  Inflan^ 
flia/ion.) 

The  nature  of  the  causes  from  which  inflammation  results  would  appear  to 
indicate  its  active  character.  These  are  almost  always  such  as,  if  applied  in 
a  moderate  degree,  produce  merely  a  healthy  excitation  of  the  part,  or  an 
exaltation  of  its  ordinary  functions,  and  give  rise  to  iDflammation  only  when 
the  increased  action  has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  occasion  obvious  organic  de- 
rangement. We  see  various  degrees  of  excitation,  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  the  cause  applied,  from  the  slightest  increase  uf  the  healthy  function  up  to 
inflammation;  nor  is  it  possible  to  say  where,  in  the  ascending  scale,  merely 
healthy  excitation  ends  in  irritation,  or  this  in  iuflammation.  Why  should 
we  suppose  that,  in  this  regular  ascent,  the  nature  of  the  action  changes  at 
once  when  evidences  of  its  inflammatory  character  are  presented  ? 

The  following  facts  may  be  considered  as  evidences  of  the  active  character 
of  inflammation.  The  artery  supplying  the  inflamed  part  beats  with  greater 
force,  and,  if  divided,  sends  out  the  blood  to  a  greater  distance  than  in  health. 
Although  in  some  of  the  capillaries  the  circulation  is  retarded  or  even  sus- 
pended, yet  the  whole  quantity  of  blood  entering  and  leaving  the  inflamed  part 
in  a  given  time  is  increased.  The  ordinary  phenomena  presented  in  the  early 
stages  of  inflammation  are  those  which  would  be  expected  from  an  increased 
exertion  of  the  vital  power.     Thus,  we  have  increased  heat,  which  can  hardly 
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be  ascribed  exclusively  to  the  blood  accomolated  in  the  part  in  consequence 
of  the  expansion  of  the  yessels;  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  tempera- 
ture exceeds  that  of  the  blood  before  its  arrival,  especially  in  parts  distant 
from  the  centre  of  circulation.     It  must,  therefore,  result  from  a  more  ener- 

fstio  exercise  of  that  vital  function  which  generates  or  evolves  animal  heat, 
he  increased  secretion  which  attends  the  earliest  stage  of  inflammation,  the 
new  products  which  are  copiously  eliminated  in  the  more  advanced  stage,  the 
exalted  sensibility  of  the  ptfirt  affected,  and  the  rapid  generation  of  new  struc- 
ture, are  all  results  which  seem  to  imply  either  an  elevated  condition,  or  more 
vigorous  exercise  of  the  vital  properties.  The  influence  of  topical  remedies 
of  a  sedative  character,  such  as  cold,  the  preparations  of  lead,  and  wann 
water,  in  relieving  inflammation,  afifords  further  evidence  to  the  same  effect. 

The  sudden  expansion  of  the  capillaries  in  inflammation  has  been  considered 
one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  theory  of  increased  action.  It 
is  asserted  that  these  vessels  have  no  other  active  property  than  contractility, 
that  it  is  only  by  yielding  to  pressure  that  they  can  be  expanded,  and  that 
their  dilatation  therefore  is  a  proof  of  their  debility  or  relaxation,  or  at  least 
of  a  diminution  of  their  power  of  resistance  compued  with  the  force  applied 
to  them.  But  there  is  no  proof  that  the  capillaries  are  not  possessed  of  an 
active  power  of  dilatation.  The  assertion  that  they  have  no  such  power  is 
pure  assumption.  Its  existence  rests  on  the  same  evidence  as  that  of  vital 
contractility.  Two  stimulants  are  applied,  of  which  one  is  followed  imme- 
diately by  contraction,  the  other  by  dilatation  of  the  capillaries.  We  have  as 
much  right  to  assume  that  the  latter  is  active  as  the  former.  We  have  been 
too  much  in  the  habit  of  considering  visible  contraction  as  the  result  exclu- 
sively of  muscular  action.  The  existence  of  a  muscular  coat  has  not  been 
proved  in  the  capillaries,  and  there  is  no  necessity  to  assume  its  existence. 
We  can  as  easily  conceive  that,  under  a  certain  modiflcation  of  nervous  influ- 
ence, the  succession  of  particles  which  may  be  considered  as  constituting  % 
circular  ring  of  a  capillary  tube,  may  approach  each  other  so  as  to  produce 
contraction,  as  if  this  were  effected  by  a  muscular  fibre;  and  there  is  no 
greater  difficulty  in  conceiving  that,  under  a  different  modification  of  the 
same  influence,  the  particles  may  repel  or  recede  from  each  other,  and  thus 
produce  dilatation.  The  nervous  influence  has  been  oonsidered  as  strongly 
analogous  to  the  galvanic.  Now  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  so 
arranging  a  circle  of  minute  objects,  as  to  cause  them  to  approach  or  recede 
from  each  other,  in  other  words  to  produce  a  contraction  or  dilatation  of  the 
circle,  by  a  varied  electrical  current.  The  same  result  may  take  place  in  the 
living  capillary,  under  a  diversity  of  nervous  influence,  brought  into  play  by 
diversity  in  the  circumstances  of  irritation.  In  both  cases,  in  that  of  dilata- 
tion as  well  as  that  of  contraction,  the  phenomena  would  be  equally  the  result 
of  a  vital  property  called  into  action.  There  is  no  impossibility,  therefore,  in 
the  existence  of  a  vital  active  power  of  expansion. 

Admitting  the  existence  of  such  a  power,  we  shall  find  it  very  convenient 
in  the  explanation  of  various  phenomena,  physiological,  as  well  as  patholo- 
gical, which  cannot  otherwise  be  well  accounted  for.  Blushing;  determination 
of  blood  to  the  head  under  the  influence  of  certain  mental  emotions;  the 
sudden  expansion  of  the  erectile  tissues  under  local  or  mental  excitement ; 
the  sanguineous  congestion  of  organs  which  have  become  the  seat  of  a  new  or 
renewed  vital  action,  as  of  the  uterus  in  gestation,  and  the  mammas  in  lacta- 
tion ;  the  analogous  congestion  of  parts  called  into  an  increased  exercise  of 
their  habitual  function,  as  of  the  stomach  during  digestion,  of  the  muscles 
during  energetic  contraction,  of  the  secretory  organs  in  inordinate  secretion, 
and  of  any  part  whatever  during  rapid  and  unusual  growth ;  these  and  other 
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pheDomena,  in  which  an  aocumolalion  of  blood  in  the  capillaries  ia  exhibited, 
at  the  same  time  that  these  vessels  are  stimulated  to  a  more  energetic  perform- 
ance of  their  proper  office,  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  dilatation,  bj  which 
alone  the  congestion  can  be  effected,  is  of  an  active  character.  The  cause  of 
the  oongestion  cannot  exist  in  the  heart  or  larger  trunks;  for  an  increased 
action  of  these  organs  would  be  felt  equally  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  very 
often  they  remain  perfectly  tranquil  during  the  occurrence  of  the  local  pheno- 
mena mentioned.  The  operation  is  entirely  local.  The  cause  of  excitement 
ia  applied ;  the  capillaries  dilate ;  and  the  blood  rushes  into  them  in  increased 
quantity  under  the  influence  of  atmospheric  pressure.  Henc^  the  flow  of 
blood  to  any  part  or  organ  which  is  excited  by  a  stimuknt  to  a  more  rapid  or 
energetic  performance  of  its  office.  Hence  the  retrograde  movement  of  the 
eonent  in  the  capillaries,  and  the  general  dtreoUon  of  the  blood  for  a  moment 
towards  the  centre  of  irritation,  and  the  seat  of  expansion,  as  observed  by  aid 
of  the  microscope.  Hence,  consequently,  the  oongestion  which  is  always  the 
first  observable  change,  in  that  series  of  changes  which  constitutes  the  process 
of  inflammation.  l%at  the  capillaries  should  sometimes  contract,  as  shown 
by  the  microscope,  upon  the  application  of  a  stimulant,  is  not  adverse  to  the 
opinion  here  advocated;  ioa  contractility  and  dilatability  are  both  considered 
as  active  properties,  and  both  may  therefore  be  roused  into  operation  by  a 
ctimnlant,  though  we  do  not  understand  what  are  the  precise  circumstances 
which  give  a  direction  of  the  excitement  rather  to  the  one  than  to  the  other 
property.  We  only  know  that,  whenever  the  irritation  amounts  to  inflamma** 
tion,  the  expansibility  is  called  into  action.  The  reader  who  may  wish  to  pro- 
secute this  inquiry  further,  will  find  the  arguments  in  support  of  the  doctrine 
of  an  active  dilatability  of  the  capillaries,  very  fully  stated  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  * 
H.  L.  Hodge,  in  the  N,  Am*  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.y  vol.  vi.  p.  1.  The  chief 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  theory  of  capillary  excitement  is  the  fact  of  the 
retardation  and  stagnation  of  the  blood  in  several  of  the  vessels.  If  the  part 
is  in  a  state  of  excessive  action,  how  should  it  happen  that  certain  vessels 
ahoold  cease  to  act  altogether?  This  difficulty  is  removed  by  the  result  of 
recent  researches.  The  rapid  increase  of  fibrin,  rendering  the  blood  more 
viscid,  and  the  acquired  dispositioo  of  the  red  corpuscles  to  crowd  together, 
both  of  them  probably  the  effect  of  an  increased  exertion  of  vital  power,  will 
account  for  the  retardation  and  even  stagnation  of  the  blood.  Of  the  same 
tendency  is  the  discovery  of  the  fact,  that  the  white  corpuscles  also  crowd 
together,  and  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  and  to  each  other;  but,  as  this 
phenomenon  has  not  been  noticed  in  hot-blooded  animals,  it  cannot  be  used 
as  an  argument  in  the  present  case.  The  increased  production  of  fibrin,  how- 
ever, is  one  of  the  stroogest  proofis  that  could  be  adduced  of  an  increased 
exertion  of  vital  power.  Hence,  in  cases  of  low  or  feeble  inflammation,  in 
which,  though  vital  action  may  be  increased,  the  powers  of  the  part  are  inade- 
quate to  the  development  of  the  requisite  amount  of  vitalised  fibrin  for  exuda- 
tion, the  want  of  this  preservative  principle  leads  to  the  most  destructive 
results.  Pus,  or  other  wholly  disorganised  matters,  take  the  place  of  coagu- 
lable  lymph;  no  boundary  is  set  to  the  diffusion  of  these  products;  and  the 
resulting  wjuries  are  inadequately  repaired,  from  the  insufficiency  in  quantity 
or  quality  of  the  great  reparative  agent. 

Various  other  theories  of  inflammation  have  been  broached  at  different 
times.  •  Not  to  mention  the  vague  notions  entertained  before  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  was  discovered,  the  theory  of  Boerhaave,  which  had  for  a  long 
time  great  vogue,  deserves  a  brief  notice.  By  this  celebrated  author,  inflam- 
mation was  believed  to  depend '  upon  obstruction  of  the  capillaries,  produced 
either  by  an  unusual  viscidity  of  the  blood|  or  by  the  entrance  of  red  globules 
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instaDces,  in  consequeDce  of  the  propagation  of  inflammation  from  some  oon- 
tiguona  structare,  as  from  the  akin  and  muoona  membranes.  From  the  aame 
deficiency  in  sympathetic  connexion,  it  produces,  when  inflamed,  less  disturb- 
ance in  other  parts,  or  in  the  system  at  large,  than  the  serous  or  mucous 
tisBues,  and  is  less  readily  reached  by  remedies  acting  through  the  constitution. 
Thomson  states  that  the  fever  usually  attending  inflammation  of  the  cellular 
tissue  is  of  an  asthenic  character ;  but  he  probably  refers  rather  to  certain 
peculiar  affections,  such  as  anthrax  or  erysipelas  phlegmonodes,  than  to 
phlegmon  itself,  which,  when  it  gives  rise  to  fever,  is  generally  attended  with 
sufficiently  vimous  action. 

2.  Serotu  Ti$»ue. — Next  to  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  this  is  per- 
haps most  fi*equently  inflamed.  The  areolar  tissue,  however,  which  connects 
the  serous  membranes  with  the  organs  or  structure  which  they  line  or  invest, 
always  participates  in  the  inflammation,  and,  according  to  Gkndrin,  is  in  faet 
usually  its  original  seat.  The  inflammation  may  be  confined  to  the  serous  and 
subjacent  cellular  tissues,  or  may  also  extend  into  the  contiguous  structural 
especially  when  it  is  of  a  somewhat  analogous  nature,  as  in  the  case  of  pleurisy 
extending  into  the  lungs. 

An  inflamed  serous  membrane  exhibits,  at  first,  numerous  red  points  or 
streaks,  in  separate  patches,  which  ultimately  coalesce.  Sometimes,  however, 
instead  of  being  reddened,  the  membrane,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  arachnoid, 
merely  loses  its  polish,  and  presents  a  milky  appearance;  and,  in  other  cases, 
this  appearance  is  observable  in  the  intervals  between  the  red  points.  The 
subjacent  cellular  tissue  becomes  infiltrated  with  serum,  and  causes  the  mem- 
brane itself  to  appear  thickened.  Losing  also  its  tenacity,  it  allows  the  mem- 
brane to  be  more  readily  detached  irom  the  parts  beneath,  so  that  shreds  may 
be  separated  after  death. 

The  serous  exhalation  often  increases  and  accumulates  in  the  cavity  of  the 
membrane;  but,  when  the  inflammation  is  fully  established,  the  surface 
usually  becomes,  dry  in  the  part  specially  affected,  though  from  other  portions 
which  are  merely  irritated  the  exhalation  may  continue.  The  serous  fluid  is 
often  reddened  with  blood,  and  sometimes  unaltered  blood  is  effused.  Very 
frequently,  after  a  short  time,  the  inflamed  membrane  exudes  a  glutinous  sub- 
stance, which  is  sometimes  disposed  in  layers,  sometimes  in  distinct  granules, 
or  a  kind  of  network,  and  agglutinates  the  opposite  serous  surfiu^es,  or,  if  these 
are  movable,  is  drawn  out  into  connecting  strings  or  filaments.  This  sub- 
stance consists  of  fibrin,  with  a  mixture  of  albuminous  liquid.  It  gradually 
becomes  denser  and  more  adherent,  while  the  serous  fluid,  which  was  at  first 
limpid,  assumes  a  turbid  appearance,  and  contains  floating  flakes  of  a  whitish 
or  yellowish  colour,  and  of  the  same  character  with  that  adherent  to  the  sur- 
Uce.  The  latter  is  now  penetrated  with  blood,  becomes  vascular  and  organ* 
ised,  and  is  converted  into  that  morbid  structure  denominated  yolie  membrane. 
This  process  ^metimes  begins  so  early  as  twenty-four  hours  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  exudation,  sometimes  much  later,  and  sometimes  does  not  occur 
for  months. 

When  the  inflammation  is  so  violent  as  to  prove  speedily  &tal,  no  false 
membrane  is  found,  but  a  bright  redness,  with  small  eochymoees,  and  a  little 
reddish-yellow  serum. 

Sometimes  the  subserous  tissue  is  infiltrated  with  pus,  and  pus  or  a  puri- 
form  liquid  is  found  in  the  cavity.  This  is  apt  to  be  the  case  when  the 
inflammation  continues  long,  or  an  exacerbation  comes  on  in  its  advanced 
stage,  without  immediately  destroying  life. 

When  the  inflammation  subsides,  the  effused  liquid  is  absorbed,  and  the 
&lse  membrane,  before  of  a  red  colour,  gradually  becomes  paler,  and  at  length 
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takes  on  the  appearance  and  character  of  cellular  tissne.  Permanent  adhe- 
sions are  thns  frequently  formed  between  opposite  serous  substances,  espe- 
cially in  the  pleura  and  peritoneum. 

In  chronic  inflammation,  the  redness  is  less  vivid  than  in  the  acute,  and 
is  sometimes  wanting.  There  are  greater  thickening  and  density,  in  conse- 
quence partly  of  changes  in  the  suMcroijis  tissue,  partly  of  the  incorporation 
€i  the  false  membrane  with  the  original  structure.  The  serous  membrane  is 
more  tenacious,  but  at  the  same  time  more  difficult  to  be  detached,  because 
the  cellular  tissue  is  also  more  tenacipus.  The  surface  is  often  rough  and  of 
m  dull  appearance,  and  is  sometimes  studded  with  small  whitish  granules,  per- 
ceptible to  the  touch,  but  scarcely  elevated,  which  have  been  mistaken  for 
tnbercl^  but  differ  in  being  inseparable  from  the  surface  of  the  membrane, 
never  encysted,  and  nev?r  softened.  (GendrinJ)  The  fluid  in  the  cavity  is 
oHen  limpid,  sometimes  gelatinous,  sometimes  purulent,  but  generally  yel- 
lowish-white or  milky,  with  portions  of  coagulated  matter  floating  in  it. 
Tboogh  usually  distended  with  liquid,  the  cavity  is  sometimes  filled  with  a 
sort  of  cellular  tissue  resulting  from  organized  fiilse  membrane,  which  is 
infiltrated  with  pus,  and  occasionally  itself  forms  cavities,  in  which  pus  is  col- 
lected and  confined.  When  a  cure  takes  place,  the  liquor  is  absorbed,  the 
cavity  contracts,  and  the  new  tissues  become  firm,  and  sometimes  of  a  fibrous 
oonsistenoe.  Often,  however,  the  false  membrane  is  entirely  absent,  especially 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  inflammation  has  been  of  a  chronic  character  from 
the  outset.  The  eflfused  fluid  occasionally  remains  after  the  cessation  of  the 
inflammation,  constituting  a  kind  ci  dropsy,  but  distinguishable  from  the 
genuine  forms  of  that  disease  by  the  evidences  of  previous  inflammation,  pre- 
sented in  the  thickened  and  altered  tissue.  The  serous  membrane  and  sub- 
jacent cellular  structure  remain  for  a  long  time  dense  and  indurated,  and,  as 
well  as  the  falae  membrane,  become  sometimes  as  hard  as  scirrhus,  or  assume 
even  a  cartilaginous  or  bony  character. 

Ulceration  seldom  occurs  in  ordinary  inflammation  of  the  serous  tissue. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  does  take  place  ia  old  cases,  consequent  upon  the 
pressure  of  the  accumulated  fluid,  which  thus  finds  an  exit.  It  may  arise 
aJso  from  gangrene,  though  this  is  rare. 

Though  insensible  in  the  healthy  state,  the  serous  tissue  becomes  in  general 
exceedingly  painful  when  inflamed.  The  pain  is  acute,  and  much  increased 
by  motion  or  pressure.  The  sharp  character  and  severity  of  the  pain  serve, 
in  some  measure,  to  distinguish  inflammation  of  this  tissue  from  that  of  the 
parenchymatous  or  mucous  tissue  in  its  neighbourhood.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, pain  is  almost  or  quite  wanting,  as  in  certain  cases  of  pleurisy  and 
pericarditis;  and  errors  in  diagnosis  have  not  nnfrequcntly  originated  from 
this  cause. 

Serous  inflammation  is  usually  attended  wiih  a  sthenic  condition  of  the 
system,  which  bears  and  requires  copious  depletion.  As  a  general  rule,  it 
is  less  apt  than  that  of  some  other  tissues  to  call  distant  organs  into  active 
sympathy;  and  occasionally  it  is  known  to  exist  to  a  considerable  extent, 
without  any  other  disturbance  than  pain  and  increased  action  of  the  heart, 
and  even  these  are  sometimes  wanting. 

Inflammation  of  the  tyiwvial  membranes  is  very  closely  analogous  to  that 
of  the  serous;  but  it  occurs  less  frequently,  and  is  less  apt  to  oe  attended 
with  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph,  and  consequent  adhesions.  When  adhe- 
sion takes  place  in  joints,  it  arises,  for  the  most  part,  from  ulceration  and 
granulation.  Except  as  the  result  of  injury,  or  of  rheumatism  or  gout, 
inflammation  of  the  synovial  membranes  is  generally  chronic,  and  frequently 
associated  with  the  scrofulous  diathesis.    When  acute,  especially  if  traumatic. 
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it  is  often  very  painful  and  severe,  involving  the  safety  of  the  patient,  and 
requiring  active  treatment. 

3.  FihruuSf  Fibro- Cart thgt HOUR f  and  CartifagxnouB  Tissues. — The  fibrous 
tissue^  including  the  periosteum,  dura  mater,  aponeuroses,  capsular  ligaments, 
tendons,  &c.,  is  sometimes  affected  mth  inflammation,  though  mueh  more 
frequently  with  the  rheumatic  and  gouty  than  the  ordinary  form  of  that 
affection.  The  changes  which  it  undergoes  are  those  described  under  the 
general  head.  It  becomes  red  and  swollen,  loses  its  fibrous  texture  and 
tenacity,  so  that  it  may  be  torn  in  any  direction,  and  contracts  adhesions  to 
neighbouring  parts,  which  participate  in  the  inflammation.  Acute  inflamma- 
tion of  this  tissue  seldom  eventuates  in  suppuration  or  gangrene.  It  affords, 
indeed,  strong  resistance  to  mortification  when  existing  in  its  vicinity ;  and 
tendons  have  sometimes  been  found  in  a  sound  state  in  the  midst  of  a  sloogfa. 
In  chronic  inflammation,  the  tissue  is  often  much  thickened,  and  undergoes 
an  imperfect  suppuration.  When  very  long  inflamed,  it  often  loses  entirely 
its  original  character,  and  becomes  cartilaginous  or  bony.  Sometimes  ossifi- 
cation and  suppuration  are  going  on  together. 

The  fibrous  tissue  is  insensible  in  health,  but  often  very  painful  when  in- 
flamed ;  and  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  sometimes  very  violent. 

The  fihro-cartUageSj  a  structure  intermediate  between  the  fibrous  and  pro- 
per cartilaginous  tissues,  of  which  we  have  examples  in  the  intervertebral  and 
interarticular  cartilages,  the  annular  ligament  of  the  radius,  and  the  cornea, 
are  occasionally  affected  with  inflammation,  being  much  softened,  reddened, 
and  infiltrated  with  a  turbid  reddish  fluid,  which  becomes  sero-purulent,  and 
is  sometimes  collected  in  small  abscesses  in  its  substance.  Inflammation  of 
this  tissue,  however,  is  little  known,  and  is  not  often  original. 

Cartilages  are  but  little  exposed  to  inflammation,  and,  being  without  blood- 
vessels, are  insusceptible  of  the  process  as  ordinarily  observed.  Yet,  when 
wounded,  they  may  heal  by  the  formation  of  tissue  out  of  their  intercellular 
substance  or  the  nuclei  of  their  cel(s,  and  are  affected  sometimes  by  a  kind  of 
ulceration,  consisting  in  a  degradation  of  their  structure,  and  its  absorption 
or  elimination.  (Redfern,  Month,  Joum.  of  Med.  &;i.,  Sept.,  1851.)  Hence, 
the  cartilages  which  form  the  articulating  surfaces  in  movable  joints  some- 
times disappear  during  long-continued  inflammation  of  the  neighbouring  bony 
structure.  Others,  such  as  those  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  ribs,  throw  off 
portions  from  their  surface,  or  exfoliate  when  the  perichondrium  is  inflamed. 
According  to  Gendrin,  these  are  occasionally  affected  with  a  chronic  inflam- 
niation,  which  begins  in  the  perichondrium,  and  gradually  modifies  the  cai^ 
tilaginous  structure,  so  as  to  make  it  approach  to  the  fibrous.  They  are  thus 
apt  to  ulcerate,  and  sometimes  assume  a  bony  character.  They  occasion  little 
pain  or  constitutional  dbturbancc;  and  that  which  does  occur,  is  probably 
ascribable  more  to  the  accompanying  inflammation  of  the  neighbouring  parts 
than  to  that  of  the  cartilages  themselves. 

4.  Cutaneous  Tissue, — From  the  complex  nature  of  this  tissue,  its  numerous 
eympathies,  and  its  peculiar  exposure  to  the  direct  action  of  morbid  causes,  it 
is  liable  to  a  vast  variety  of  inflammatory  affections,  differing  in  the  particular 
portion  of  the  structure  which  they  occupy,  in  their  greater  or  less  degree  of 
violence,  and  in  their  nature.  These  diversities,  being  obvious  to  superficial 
observation,  have  been  accurately  traced,  and  are  recognized  for  the  most  part 
as  special  diseases,  requiring  separate  description.  I  shall  hero  treat  only  of 
ordinary  inflammation  of  the  skin,  as,  for  example,  that  produced  by  Spanish 
flies,  or  other  direct  irritant. 

It  often  happens  that  the  surface  only  is  affected,  the  inflammation  not 
extending  beyond  the  reticular  layer  beneath  the  cuticle.     Under  these 
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circQinstances,  there  is  generally  a  slight  swelliog,  with  a  redness  which  dis- 
appears upon  pressure,  and  returns  upon  its  removal.  If  the  inflammation  be 
Terj  slight,  or  subside  speedily,  the  cuticle  usually  separates  either  in  furfu- 
raeeous  scales,  or  in  larger  portions,  ond  the  skin  is  left  shining,  and  of  a 
purplish  or  somewhat  violet  redness.  If  it  be  severer,  or  of  longer  duration, 
ft  serous  fluid  is  secreted,  appearing  under  the  cuticle  in  small  separate  collec- 
tions, ^hich  soon  run  together  and  form  a  blister,  and  the  surface  at  the  same 
time  generally  becomes  paler.  The  fluid  is  yellowish  and  somewhat  viscid, 
sometimes  acid,  sometimes  of  a  gelatinous  appearance,  and,  if  the  inflamma- 
tion persist,  becomes  at  first  reddish,  then  turbid,  and  ultimately  purulent. 
It  abounds  with  exudation  corpuscles,  and  is  therefore  specially  disposed  to 
the  formation  of  pus.  It  appears  to  me  probable  that  these  so-called  exuda- 
tion corpuscles  are  ^lothing  but  young  undeveloped  epidermic  cells,  which 
become  degraded  into  pus  corpuscles  because  deprived  of  those  conditions 
essential  to  their  complete  developement.  Occasionally,  when  the  inflam- 
mation is  very  active,  a  whitish  or  yellowish-white  layer  of  matter  resembling 
eoagulable  lymph  is  produced  beneath  the  cuticle,  forming  a  kind  of  false 
membrane,  which,  however,  is  not  organizable.  The  same  appearance  is 
oiken  presented  upon  the  surface  deprived  of  its  cuticle,  and  irritated  by  some 
stimulating  substance,  as  savine  or  mesereon.  Small  quantities  of  exudation 
on  the  surface,  whether  of  lymph  or  puriform,  often  dry  up  and  form  scabs. 

After  death,  in  slight  cases  of  brief  duration,  the  appearances  of  inflamma- 
tion are  entirely  lost;  but,  if  the  inflammation  has  persisted  for  forty-eight 
hours,  the  skin  is  apt  to  offer  a  somewhat  violet  colour,  and  the  cuticle 
separates  sooner  than  in  the  inflamed  parts,  upon  tlie  commencement  of 
decomposition.  In  severe  cases,  even  though  lasting  not  more  than  a  day, 
the  corium  appears  injected,  and  somewhat  thicker  than  in  health;  and  the 
sflTected  part  putrefies  more  readily  than  the  rest  of  the  skin. 

Inflammation  may  extend  from  the  surface  of  the  truo  skin,  through  its 
substance,  to  the  subjacent  cellular  membrane.  This  is  known,  during  life, 
bj  the  sensation  of  hardness  imparted  to  the  finger,  and  by  the  redne^is  not 
disappearing  under  pressure;  after  death,  by  the  redness,  want  of  tenacity, 
sad  occasional  bloody  infiltration  of  the  skin.  (Gendnn.) 

The  corium  may  be  the  original  seat  of  inflammation,  which  also  frequently 
attacks  especially  or  exclusively  the  sebaceous  follicles. 

Ulceration  is  a  frequent  occurrence  in  the  suppurating  surface  of  the  skin; 
and  gangrene  is  probably  more  common  in  this  than  in  any  other  tissue^ 
unless  it  may  be  the  areolar. 

It  has  been  said  that  inflammation  is  very  much  disposed  to  travel  when  it 
occurs  in  the  skin.  But  this  is  true  only  of  that  variety  denominated  erysipe- 
latous. Common  inflammation  does  not  usually  extend  so  rapidly  in  the  skin 
ss  in  some  other  tissues,  particularly  the  serous  membranes  and  absorbents. 
Witness  the  effects  of  blisters  and  sinapisms,  which  are  generally  confined  to 
the  limits  of  the  original  application  on  the  skin ;  while  the  inflammation 
often  rapidly  runs  up  the  absorbents  to  the  nearest  gland. 

The  pain  is  apt  to  be  burning,  and,  in  the  milder  cases,  is  often  of  an 
itching,  tingling,  or  pricking  character.  The  attending  fever  is  seldom  so 
energetie  as  that  which  marks  inflammation  of  the  serous  tissue,  and  is  not 
uifre(|uently  decidedly  asthenic.  Cutaneous  inflammation  is  not  often  dan- 
gerous, unless  it  involve  a  very  large  extent  of  surface.  It  in  frequently, 
however,  an  attendant  upon  other  disca£>es,  which  are  highly  dangerous,  in 
consequence,  not  of  the  affection  of  the  skin,  but  of  disorder  in  one  or  more 
of  the  interior  organs;  and  in  those  diseases  it  sometimes  proves  advantageous 
by  diverting  irritation  from  more  vital  parts.     It  is  a  curious  fact  that  dis- 
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eases  attended  with  some  variety  of  cutaneous  inflammation  are  verj  often  of 
a  contagious  nature,  and,  upon  their  disappearance,  leave  the  system  insus- 
ceptible to  a  second  attack.  The  number  of  strictly  contagious  diseases  is 
few,  which  are  not  habitually  accompanied  with  inflammation  of  the  skin,  in 
some  form  or  another,  at  some  period  of  their  course. 

5.  MucouM  Ttaue, — ^This  is  perhaps  more  frequently  inflamed  than  any 
other  tissue,  partly  from  its  direct  exposure  to  irritating  causes,  partly  from 
its  delicacy  of  structure,  and  the  wide  range  of  its  sympathies.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  skin,  different  constituent  portions  of  its  structure  may  be  affected, 
and  great  diversity  may  arise  also  from  the  state  of  health  or  constitution  of 
the  natient,  or  the  nature  of  the  cause.  Whatever  is  specific  will  be  reserved 
for  future  consideration. 

In  inflammation  of  the  mucous  tissue,  as  it  ordinarily  occurs,  there  is  red- 
ness, varying  in  intensity  from  a  light  pink  or  rose  colour  to  a  reddish-brown, 
sometimes  punctuated  or  ramified  and  quite  superficial,  sometimes  in  patches, 
and  occupying  the  whole  thickness  of  the  membrane.  The  tint  is  usually 
somewhat  purplish,  deepening  with  the  advance  of  the  disease,  and  becommg 
at  length  almost  violet  The  redness  is  generally  most  intense  in  the  centre 
of  the  inflammation,  gradually  becoming  paler  as  it  recedes  from  this  point; 
but,  sometimes,  especially  in  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  it  is  nearly 
uniform  throughout,  and  marked  by  abrupt  and  well-defined  limits.  The 
membrane  is  -somewhat  rough  upon  the  surface,  especially  when  papillary, 
and  is  more  or  less  thickened.  When  rough,  with  minute  prominences,  it  is 
said  to  be  mamillated.  It  mav  be  easily  separated  from  the  parts  beneath, 
in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  cohesion  in  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue.  Some- 
times the  membrane  itself  is  softened,  so  that  it  breaks  under  the  forceps 
when  attempts  are  made  to  raise  it;  and  there  may  be  every  degree  of  this 
softening,  from  a  slight  fragility  up  to  perfect  diffluence. 

In  delicate  membranes,  a  bloody  serum  infiltrates  the  sub-mucous  tissue; 
in  thicker  membranes,  the  same  effusion  takes  place  in  the  mucous  tissue 
itself.  In  the  advanced  stages  of  the  inflammation,  the  place  of  the  serum  is 
occupied  by  a  purulent  infiltration.  In  some  cases,  there  is  a  very  strong 
tendency  to  serous  effusion,  so  as  to  produce  an  edematous  condition,  which, 
in  certain  positions,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  glottis,  is  productive  of 
no  inconsiaerable  danger.  This  is  particularly  apt  to  happen  in  patients 
with  dropsical  tendencies.  In  such  cases,  there  is  less  redness  than  is  ordi- 
narily oDservable  in  others. 

The  inflamed  membrane  is  at  first  drier  than  in  health,  and  rapidly  absorbs 
fluids  in  contact  with  it ;  but  the  secretion  soon  increases  in  quantity,  and  is 
at  the  same  time  altered,  losing  in  great  measure  its  visciditv,  and  becoming 
serous,  limpid,  and  sometimes  acrid.  As  the  inflammation  advances,  it 
becomes  less  copious,  but  more  viscid  and  opaque,  assuming  a  whitish  or 
yellowish-white  appearance.  At  the  greatest  height  of  the  in&mmation,  the 
secretion  is  almost  suspended;  but  is  afterwards  reestablished,  and  at  this 
time  is  frequently  tinsel  with  blood.  If  the  disease  persist,  it  often  gradually 
assumes  a  purulent  coaracter,  becomes  more  abundant,  and  at  length  takes 
on  the  appearance  of  pure  pus;  and  this  change  is  coeval  with  the  purulent 
infiltration  of  the  membrane  itself.  When  examined  by  the  microscope,  the 
discharge  is  found  to  consist  of  an  amorphous  fluid,  which  is  the  proper 
mucous  secretion,  and  of  epithelial  scales,  granules,  and  corpuscles  of  various 
size  and  character,  with  which  are  not  unfrequently  mixed  proper  blood-cells 
and  shreds  of  fibrillated  lymph.  The  corpuscles  are  chiefly  young  epithelial 
cells  in  different  stages  of  developement,  or  pus  corpuscles,  which  are  some- 
times very  abundant.    The  former  are  frequently  called  mucous  corpusolet. 
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In  the  eailier  stage  of  inflammation,  the  mucous  fluid  is  thrown  off  more 
oopioDfily;  at  first  transparent  and  thin,  but  gradoallj  becoming  thicker, 
whitish,  and  opaque,  from  the  admixture  of  increasing  quantities  of  the  effete 
epithelial  cells,  and  of  the  jet  incompletely  developed  cells,  which  the  excess 
of  action  causes  to  be  separated  before  maturity,  and  perhaps  to  be  generated 
more  abundantly  than  in  health  out  of  the  lymph  exuded  through  the  base- 
ment membrane.  When  the  vital  powers  begin  to  be  exhausted,  these  cor- 
puscles degenerate  Into  those  of  pus,  probably  in  part  through  the  formation 
of  oil;  and  it  is  by  the  accumulation  of  the  latter  bodies  that  the  secretion 
assumes  gradually  more  and  more  of  the  yellow  purulent  character,  until  it 
sometimes  at  length  becomes  almost  pure  pus.  Not  unfrequently  black  pig- 
ment grantlles  are  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  degenerated  mucous 
corpuscles,  especially  in  aflections  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane.  By 
the  character  of  the  epithelial  scales  mixed  with  the  mucous  secretion  in  in- 
flammation, the  exact  seat  of  the  affection  may  sometimes  be  determined;  as 
the  form  of  these  cells  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  membrane. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  might 
exist,  without  leaving  observable  traces  after  death :  but  it  could  neither  be 
severe,  nor  long  contraued;  as  the  effusion  and  stasis  of  blood  would  in  either 
of  these  cases  reveal  it.  Gendrin  states,  as  the  result  of  his  observations 
and  experiments,  that  redness  of  the  membrane,  when  beyond  the  point  of 
mere  vascular  arborisation,  does  not  disappear  at  the  point  of  death. 

Pteudchmembranmuar  Pi<utxc  Inflammation. — Inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membranes  is  sometimes  attended  with  a  secretion  of  albumino-fibrinous  mat- 
ter, which  concretes,  and  forms  false  membranes  on  the  surface.  This  is 
not  so  much  dependent  on  the  intensity  of  the  disease  as  on  the  condition  of 
the  blood,  or  some  peculiarity  in  the  constitution  of  the  patient;  for  it  ap- 
pears in  every  grade  of  inflammation,  from  the  slightest  to  the  most  severe. 
It  is  most  common  in  children.  Inflammation  with  such  a  tendency  is  called 
pffudo-memhranaui  or  plaMtic  inflammation.  It  is  not  unfreqnent  in  the 
air  passages,  and  sometimes  occurs  in  the  alimentary  canal.  The  membrane, 
in  relation  to  its  texture,  is  in  the  same  condition  as  in  ordinary  cases;  but 
the  redness  is  not  so  deep,  and  there  is  less  swelling.  The  coagulated  matter, 
which  is  whitish  or  yellowish-white,  and  rather  dense,  ajJ^rs  at  first  in 
points  or  patches,  which  spread,  and  at  length  coalesce,  so  as  often  to  form 
complete  tubes  within  the  living  ones.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be 
capable  of  becoming  organized ;  but  Gendrin  has  never  seen  traces  of  vessels 
in  the  false  membranes  which  it  forms,  and  Andral  considers  the  apparent 
vessels,  which  have  been  observed  communicating  between  them  and  the 
proper  membrane,  as  mere  prolongations  of  the  coagulated  matter,  dipping 
down  into  the  mucous  follicles.  Sometimes  these  false  membranes  are  gradu- 
ally thinned  till  they  become  like  a  delicate  epidermis;  sometimes  they  are 
softened  and  converted  into  a  kind  of  thick  mucus,  or  puriform  matter;  and 
sometimes  they  are  separated  from  the  mucous  tissue  by  a  layer  of  mucus  or 
of  pus  beneath  them,  and  are  rejected  either  whole  or  in  fragments.  Occa- 
sionally, other  parts  of  the  same  membrane  upon  which  they  are  formed 
afford  an  abundant  mucous  or  muco-purulent  secretion. 

Fbllipdar  Inflammation. — Inflammation  of  a  mucous  membrane  may  affect 
chiefly  or  exclusively  the  glandular  follicles,  producing  small,  rounded,  promi- 
nent, more  or  less  pointed  tumours,  when  the  distinct  follicles  are  inflamed; 
or  flattish  and  somewhat  depressed  tumours,  consisting  of  aggregated  follicles, 
with  which,  in  the  alimentary  canal,  the  inflamed  villi  are  also  mingled,  form- 
ing patches  of  some  extent.  But,  without  attention,  a  healthy  erection  of 
these  mucous  glands  may  be  mistaken  for  inflammation.     In  the  state  of 
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be  Ascribed  ezclosively  to  the  blood  aecamulated  in  the  part  in  eoaflequenee 
of  the  expansion  of  the  vessels;  as  there  is  reason  to  beliere  that  the  tempera- 
ture exceeds  that  of  the  blood  before  its  arriTal,  especially  in  parts  distant 
from  the  centre  of  circulation.  It  must,  therefore,  result  from  a  more  ener- 
getic exercise  of  that  vital  function  which  generates  or  eTolves  animal  heat. 
The  increased  secretion  which  attends  the  earliest  stage  of  inflammation,  the 
new  products  which  are  copiously  eliminated  in  the  more  advanced  stage,  the 
exalted  sensibility  of  the  part  affected,  and  the  rapid  generation  of  new  stme- 
ture,  are  all  results  which  seem  to  imply  either  an  elevated  condition,  or  more 
vigorous  exerciM  of  the  vital  properties.  The  influence  of  topical  remedies 
of  a  sedative  character,  such  as  cold,  the  preparations  of  lead,  and  waim 
water,  in  relieving  inflammation,  affords  further  evidence  to  the  same  efled. 

The  sudden  expansion  of  the  capillaries  in  inflammation  has  been  considered 
one  nf  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  theory  of  increased  action.  It 
is  averted  that  these  vessels  have  no  other  active  property  than  eontractilityi 
that  it  is  only  by  yielding  to  pressure  that  they  can  be  expanded,  and  that 
their  dilatation  therefore  is  a  proof  of  their  debility  or  relaxation,  or  at  least 
of  a  diminution  of  their  power  of  resistance  compued  with  the  force  applied 
to  them.  But  thore  \a  no  proof  that  the  capillaries  are  not  possessed  of  an 
active  power  fif  dilatation.  The  assertion  that  they  have  no  such  power  is 
pure  asHuniption.  Its  existence  rests  on  the  same  evidence  as  that  of  Tital 
contractilit}'.  Two  stimulants  are  applied,  of  which  one  is  followed  imme- 
diately by  contraction,  the  other  by  dilatation  of  the  capillaries.  We  have  as 
iiiui-li  right  to  assume  that  the  latter  is  active  as  the  former.  We  have  been 
tfio  much  in  the  habit  of  considering  visible  contraction  as  the  result  exclu- 
sively of  muscular  action.  The  existence  of  a  muscuUr  coat  has  not  been 
proved  in  the  capillaries,  and  there  is  no  necessity  to  assume  its  existence. 
We  can  as  easily  conceive  that,  under  a  certain  modification  of  nervous  infln- 
encc,  the  succes^sion  of  particles  which  may  be  considered  as  constituting  a 
circular  ring  of  a  capillary  tube,  may  approach  each  other  so  as  to  prodaee 
contraction,  ss  if  this  were  effected  by  a  muscular  fibre;  and  there  is  no 
greater  difficulty  in  conceiving  that,  under  a  different  modification  of  the 
same  influence,  the  particles  may  repel  or  recede  from  each  other,  and  thus 
produce  dilatation.  Tlie  nervous  influence  has  been  considered  as  strongly 
anal«»gous  to  the  g:ilvunic.  Now  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  so 
arranging  a  circle  of  minute  objects,  as  to  cause  them  to  approach  or  recede 
from  each  other,  in  other  words  to  produce  a  contraction  or  dilatation  of  tbe 
circle,  by  a  varieil  electrical  current.  Tlic  same  result  may  take  place  in  the 
living  capillary,  under  a  diversity  of  nervous  influence,  brought  into  play  bj 
diversity  in  the  circuni. stances  of  irritation.  In  both  cases,  in  that  of  dilata- 
tion tLH  well  as  that  <^if  contraction,  the  phenomena  would  be  e<|ually  the  resnlt 
of  a  vital  property  called  into  action.  There  is  no  impossibility,  therefore,  in 
the  exifttence  of  a  vital  active  power  of  expansion. 

Admitting  the  existence  of  such  a  ptiwcr,  we  shall  find  it  very  convenient 
in  the  explanation  of  varitms  phenomena,  physiological,  as  well  as  patholo- 
gical, wliich  cannot  othcrwi^  be  well  accounted  for.  Blushing;  determination 
of  bltKxi  to  th«*  head  under  the  influence  of  certain  mental  emotions;  the 
Midden  expansion  of  the  erectile  ti.^sues  under  local  or  mental  excitement; 
the  hanguincous  congestion  of  organs  which  have  become  the  seat  of  a  new  or 
r«'newe<i  vital  action,  as  of  the  uterus  in  gestation,  and  the  mammse  in  laeta- 
ti'in ;  the  analogiiiist  congi'<>tion  of  parts  called  into  an  increased  exereise  of 
tlieir  habitual  function,  hs  of  the  stomach  during  digestion,  of  the  muscles 
fill  ring  en«'rgctie  cimtractirm,  of  the  secretory  organs  in  inordinate  secretion, 
and  of  any  part  whatever  during  rapid  and  unusual  growth ;  these  and  other 
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phenomena,  in  which  an  aocumolation  of  blood  in  the  capillaries  is  exhibited, 
at  the  same  time  that  these  vessels  are  stimulated  to  a  more  enery{etio  perform- 
snoe  of  their  proper  office,  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  dilatation,  by  which 
slone  the  congestion  can  be  effected,  is  of  an  active  character.  The  cause  of 
the  ooDgestion  cannot  exist  in  the  heart  or  larger  trunks;  for  an  increased 
action  of  these  organs  would  be  felt  equally  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  very 
often  they  remain  perfectly  tranquil  during  the  occurrence  of  the  local  pheno- 
nena  mentioned.  The  operation  is  entirely  local.  The  cause  of  excitement 
is  applied ;  the  capillaries  dilate ;  and  the  blood  rushes  into  them  in  increased 
qnantity  under  the  influeuce  of  atmospheric  pressure.  Hence  the  flow  of 
blood  to  any  part  or  organ  which  is  excited  by  a  stimulant  to  a  more  rapid  or 
energetic  performance  of  its  office.  Hence  the  retrograde  movement  of  the 
enrrent  in  the  capillaries,  and  the  general  direction  of  the  blood  for  a  moment 
towards  the  centre  of  irritation,  and  the  seat  of  expansion,  as  observed  by  aid 
of  the  microscope.  Hence,  consequently,  the  congestion  which  is  always  the 
first  observable  change,  in  that  series  of  changes  which  constitutes  the  process 
of  inflammation.  That  the  capilbries  should  sometimes  contract,  as  shown 
by  the  microscope,  upon  the  application  of  a  stimulant,  is  not  adverse  to  the 
opinion  here  advocated;  for  contractility  and  dilatability  are  both  considered 
u  active  properties,  and  both  may  therefore  be  roused  into  operation  by  a 
stimulant,  though  we  do  not  understand  what  are  the  precise  circumstances 
which  give  a  direction  of  the  excitement  rather  to  the  one  than  to  the  other 
property.  We  only  know  that,  whenever  the  irritation  amounts  to  inflamma-* 
tton,  the  expansibility  is  called  into  action.  The  reader  who  may  wish  to  pro- 
secute this  mquiry  further,  will  find  the  arguments  in  support  of  the  doctrine 
of  an  active  dilatability  of  the  capillaries,  very  fully  stated  in  a  paper  by  Dr. 
H.  L.  Hodge,  in  the  N.  Am,  Med,  and  Sury.  Joum.,  vol.  vi.  p.  1.  The  chief 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  theory  of  capillary  excitement  is  the  fact  of  the 
rstardation  and  stagnation  of  the  blood  in  several  of  the  vesseb.  If  the  part 
is  in  a  state  of  excessive  action,  how  should  it  happen  that  oertiun  vessels 
should  cease  to  act  altogether?  This  difficulty  is  removed  by  the  result  of 
reoent  researches.  The  rapid  increase  of  fibrin,  rendering  the  blood  more 
viscid,  and  the  acquired  disposition  of  the  red  corpuscles  to  crowd  together, 
both  of  them  probably  the  effect  of  an  increased  exertion  of  vital  power,  will 
aeoount  fdur  the  retardation  and  even  stagnation  of  the  blood.  Of  the  same 
tendency  is  the  discovery  of  the  fact,  that  the  white  corpuscles  also  crowd 
together,  and  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  and  to  each  other;  but,  as  this 
phenomenon  has  not  been  noticed  in  hot-blooded  animals,  it  cannot  be  used 
as  an  argument  in  the  present  case.  The  increased  production  of  fibrin,  how- 
ever, is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  that  could  be  adduced  of  an  increased 
exertion  of  vital  power.  Hence,  in  cases  of  low  or  feeble  inflammation,  in 
which,  though  vital  action  may  be  increased,  the  powers  of  the  part  are  inade- 
quate to  the  development  of  the  requisite  amount  of  vitalized  fibrin  for  exuda- 
tion, the  want  of  this  preservative  principle  leads  to  the  most  destructive 
results.  Pus,  or  other  wholly  disorganized  matters,  take  the  place  of  coagu- 
lable  lymph;  no  boundary  is  set  to  the  diffusion  of  these  products;  and  the 
resulting  injuries  are  inadequately  repaired,  from  the  insufficiency  in  quantity 
or  quality  of  the  great  reparative  agent. 

Various  other  theories  of  inflammation  have  been  broached  at  different 
times.  •  Not  to  mention  the  vague  notions  entertained  before  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  was  discovered,  the  theory  of  Boerhaave,  which  had  for  a  long 
time  great  vogue,  deserves  a  brief  notice.  By  this  celebrated  author,  inflam- 
mation was  believed  to  depend  upon  obstruction  of  the  capillaries,  produced 
either  by  an  unusual  viscidity  of  the  blood,  or  by  the  entrance  of  red  globules 
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into  vessels  not  intended  for  their  reception,  and  too  small  for  their  passage. 
To  this  latter  eircamstance  he  applied  the  name  of  trrar  loci.  The  charao- 
tcristio  phenomena  of  inflammation  were  ascrihed  by  him  to  the  accQinulation 
of  blood  behind  the  point  of  obstruction.  The  error  of  Boerhaave  was  in 
considering,  as  the  caosc  of  inflammation,  what  is  merely,  when  it  occurs,  one 
of  its  effects  or  attendant  circumstances.  The  doctrine  of  obstruction  has 
recently  been  strenuously  advocated  by  Magendic,  who  asserts  that  artificial 
inflammation  is  simply  a  mechanical  result,  arising  from  obetruotion  of  the 
capillaries,  and  consequent  distension  of  the  neighbouring  vessels.  In  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  however,  no  explanation  is  likely  to  be  gene- 
rally received  which  leaves  out  of  view  the  vital  properties  of  the  part  affected. 
Authors  who  admit  the  existence  of  an  increased  action  in  the  inflamed  part, 
differ  in  relation  to  the  precise  nature  of  that  action.  CuUen  imagined  tlie 
existence  of  spasm  in  the  extreme  arteries,  supporting  an  increased  action  jn 
the  course  of  them,  and  thus  giving  rise  to  tbe  phenomena  of  inflammatioD. 
But  it  need  scarcely  be  observed  that  his  opinion  upon  this  point  was  quite 
conjectural;  as  the  existence  of  such  a  spasm  is  altogether  insusceptible  of 
proof.  The  opinions  of  Hunter  were  very  nearly  those  which  have  been  advo- 
cated  in  this  work.  He  believed  that  there  was  an  increased  action  in  the 
vessels,  and  at  the  same  time  an  increased  distention.  According  to  Hunter, 
however,  inflammation  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  salutary  prooeas,  intended  to 
restore  P^^Tts  which  have  suffered  from  violence  or  disease  to  their  healthy 
state.  This*  is  undoubtedly  true  in  many  cases ;  but  can  scarcely  be  pre- 
dicated of  inflammation  in  general,  which  is  often  itaelf  the  direct  result  of 
the  morbid  cause,  without  any  violence  to  the  part,  and  without  any  discover- 
able intermediate  disease.  Dr.  Allison  has  advanced  opinions  in  relation  to 
inflammation  which  are  somewhat  peculiar.  He  admits  that  the  vital  pro- 
perties of  the  inflamed  part  are  concemc;^,  and  that  there  is  to  a  certain  extent 
an  increase  of  the  vital  actions;  but,  not  believing  in  the  active  dilatability  of 
the  capillaries,  he  is  led  to  the  supposition,  in  onler  to  account  for  the  accu- 
mulation of  blood,  that  there  is  a  vital  attraction  between  this  fluid  and  the 
surrounding  textures,  which  is  increased  in  inflammation,  and  thus  causes  an 
increased  flow  to  the  part  affected.  This  may  possibly  be  the  case;  but  aiich 
an  attraction  has  never  been  demonstrated ;  and  it  appears  to  the  author  that 
sound  induction  would  scarcely  justify  the  assumption  of  its  existence^  in 
order  to  explain  phenomena  which  are  quite  as  easily  explicable  upon  the 
principle,  that  the  universally  admitted  expansibility  of  the  vessels  is  an 
active^  and  not  merely  a  passive  property. 

3.   Cauies  of  Inflammation, 

As  inflammation  is  the  last  step  in  the  advance  of  excitement,  being  that 
condition  in  which  irritation,  as  defined  in  this  work,  if  increased  beyond  % 
certain  point,  necessarily  terminates,  it  follows  that  its  causes  must  be  essen- 
tially the  same  as  those  of  irritation,  only  greater  in  degree,  or  longer  con- 
tinued. The  reader  is,  therefore,  referred  to  the  remarks  upon  irritation  ibr 
a  general  account  of  these  causes.  Anything  peculiar  in  their  mode  of  action, 
or  their  direction,  will  be  most  appropriately  considered  under  the  heads  of 
the  various  special  diseases  they  produce.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  observe  that 
among  these  causes  there  is  this  distinction,  that,  while  some  in  their  action 
often  stop  short  at  irritation,  if  applied  only  for  a  short  time  or  in  a  slight 
degree,  others  necessarily  result  in  inflammation.  Thus,  substances  which 
wound,  or  corrode,  or  in  any  other  way  produce  a  solution  of  continuity, 
often  necessarily  give  rise  to  inflammation ;  since  this  is  a  process  essential 
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to  the  restoration  of  the  injured  part.  The  presence  of  extraneous  bodies 
within  the  organs,  in  like  manner,  occasions  inflammation,  which  is  requisite 
for  their  discharge  by  means  of  ulcerative  absorption,  or,  if  they  should  be 
retained,  surrounds  them  with  an  organized  cyst,  which  prevents  tneir  irritant 
influence  on  the  neighbouring  parts.  In  the  light  of  extraneous  substances 
may  be  regarded  certain  morbid  secretions  or  depositions  within  the  organs, 
which  require  the  intervention  of  the  inflammatory  process  for  their  elimina- 
tion, and  dead  portions  of  the  body  itself,  which  can  be  separated  and  replaced 
only  by  a  similar  instrumentality.  Some  irritant  causes,  though  their  morbid 
action  may  not  pecessarily  result  in  inflammation,  are  more  apt  to  produce  it 
tlian  others;  such  as  alternations  of  temperature,  and  various  morbific  poisons. 
Certain  conditions  of  system  strongly  predispose  to  inflammation ;  so  that 
eaoses  which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  stop  short  at  irritation,  in 
these,  are  apt  to  occasion  the  higher  grade  of  disorder.  Richness  of  the  blood, 
or  superabundance  of  the  red  corpuscles,  of  albumen,  and  of  fibrin,  no  doubt 
has  this  effect,  and  is  probably  capable  itself  of  producing  inflammation, 
without  the  co-operation  of  other  causes.  The  febrile  movement  operates 
powerfully  in  favouring  the  same  result^  and  often,  indeed,  acts  not  only  as 
a  predisposing,  but  as  a  direct  cause. 

4.  Modifications  of  InflammcUion  hy  Timue, 

No  view  of  inflammation  can  be  complete,  which  does  not  embrace  an 
account  of  the  modifications  produced  in  it  by  the  tissue  in  which  it  may  occur. 
It  is,  however,  only  general  notices  that  are  required  in  this  place ;  as  the 
description  of  particular  cases  of  inflammation,  occupying  particular  struc- 
tureSj  will  necessarily  embrace  the  details.  Our  attention  will  also  be  confined 
here  to  that  form  of  inflammation  which  occurs  in  individuals  without  peculiar 
morbid  predispositions,  and  is  not  induced  by  causes  calculated  to  give  it  a 
peculiar  character.  The  influence  of  tissue  is  felt,  not  only-  in  the  character 
of  the  inflammation  in  the  part  affected,  but  also  in  the  sympathetic  disturb- 
ance of  other  parts,  or  of  the  system  generally;  and  it  will  be  treated  of,  in 
each  case,  in  relation  to  these  two  points.  For  much  of  what  follows,  it  is 
proper  that  I  should  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  the  work  of  Gendrin. 

1.  Areolar  or  Celiular,  and  Adipose  Tissues. — These  tissues  are  considered 
under  one  head,  as  their  only  observable  difference  is  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  latter  secretes  a  fatty  matter,  which  is  deposited  in  its  cells.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  ordinary  character,  occurring  in  these  tissues  near  the  surface  of 
the  body,  is  usually  called  ^A%mon;  and,  as  it  is  considered  the  type  of  this 
form  of  disease,  it  has  been  customary  to  distinguish  common  inflammation, 
wherever  it  may  exist,  by  the  title  of  phlegmonous.  The  successive  changes 
attending  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  have  been  sufficiently  described 
under  the  general  head.  Though  quite  insensible  in  health,  Shis  structure 
is  often  very  painful  when  inflamed,  and  especially  so  when  the  part  affiected 
18  confined  by  a  fascia,  or  tendinous  expansion.  The  character  of  the  pain 
ifl  usually  aching  rather  than  sharp,  and  become^  pulsative  when  suppuration 
takes  place.  It  is  burning  only  when  there  is  something  peculiar  in  the 
affection,  as  in  erysipelas  and  carbuncle,  and,  under  these  circumstances, 
indicates  a  tendency  to  gangrene.  There  is  decided  redness  and  much 
swelling,  and  the  inflammation  is  very  apt  to  proceed  to  suppuration.  It 
not  unfrequently  leaves  induration  behind  it,  especially  in  its  chronic  form. 

As  the  areolar  tissue  is  not  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  external  irritants, 
and  lies  almost  without  the  ordinary  circle  of  sympathies,  it  is  less  apt  to  be 
originally  affected  than  most  other  tissues,  and^  when  inflamed^  is  sOj  in  most 
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instaDcefl,  in  consequence  of  the  propagation  of  inflammation  from  some  con- 
tiguona  atructore,  aa  from  the  akin  and  mncona  membranes.  From  the  same 
deficiency  in  sympathetic  connexion,  it  prodooes^  when  inflsmed,  less  distuil)- 
ance  in  other  parts,  or  in  the  system  at  large,  than  the  serous  or  mucous 
tissues,  and  is  less  readily  reached  by  remedies  acting  through  the  constitution. 
Thomson  states  that  the  fever  usually  attending  inflammation  of  the  cellular 
tissue  is  of  an  asthenic  character ;  but  he  probably  refers  rather  to  oertun 
peculiar  affections,  such  as  anthrax  or  erysipelas  phlegmonodes,  than  to 
phlegmon  itself,  which,  when  it  giyes  rise  to  feyer,  is  generally  attended  with 
sufficiently  yigorous  action. 

2.  SeroMM  Ti$9ue, — Next  to  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  this  is  per> 
haps  most  frequently  inflamed.  The  areolar  tissue,  however,  which  oonnaets 
the  serous  membranes  with  the  organs  or  structure  which  they  line  or  inTCtti 
always  participates  in  the  inflammation,  and,  according  to  Oendrin,  is  in  &et 
usually  its  original  seat.  The  inflammation  may  be  confined  to  the  serous  and 
subjacent  cellular  tissues,  or  may  also  extend  into  the  contignona  structure^ 
especially  when  it  is  of  a  somewhat  analogous  nature,  as  in  the  case  of  pleurisy 
extending  into  the  lungs. 

An  inflamed  serous  membrane  exhibits,  at  first,  numerous  red  points  or 
streaks,  in  separate  patches,  which  ultimately  coalesce.  Sometimes,  howeTcr, 
instead  of  being  reddened,  the  membrane,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  arachnoid, 
merely  loses  its  polish,  and  presents  a  milky  appearance;  and,  in  other  eases, 
this  appearance  is  observable  in  the  intervals  between  the  red  points.  Tke 
subjacent  cellular  tissue  becomes  infiltrated  with  serum,  and  causes  the  mem- 
brane itself  to  appear  thickened.  Losing  also  its  tenscity,  it  allows  the  mem- 
brane to  be  more  readily  detached  from  the  parts  beneath,  so  that  shreds  may 
be  separated  after  death. 

The  serous  exhalation  often  increases  and  accumulates  in  the  cavity  of  the 
membrsnc;  but,  when  the  inflammation  is  fully  established,  the  surftee 
usually  becomes,  dry  in  the  part  specially  affected,  though  from  other  portions 
which  are  merely  irritated  the  exhalation  may  continue.  The  serous  fluid  is 
often  reddened  with  blood,  and  sometimes  unsltered  blood  is  effused.  Very 
frequently,  after  a  short  time,  the  inflamed  membrane  exudes  a  glutinous  snb- 
stance,  which  is  sometimes  disposed  in  layers,  sometimes  in  distinct  granules, 
or  a  kind  of  network,  and  agglutinates  the  opposite  serous  surfiices,  or,  if  these 
are  movable,  is  drawn  out  into  connecting  strings  or  filaments.  This  snb- 
stance  consists  of  fibrin,  with  a  mixture  of  albuminous  liquid.  It  gradually 
becomes  denser  and  more  adherent,  while  the  serous  fluid,  which  was  at  first 
limpid,  assumes  a  turbid  appearance,  and  contains  floating  flakes  of  a  whitish 
or  yellowish  colour,  and  of  the  same  character  with  that  adherent  to  the  snr- 
face.  The  latter  is  now  penetrated  with  blood,  becomes  vascular  and  oi^gaiH 
ized,  and  is  converted  into  that  morbid  structure  denominstedyb^  mem^rone. 
This  process  ^metimes  begins  so  early  as  twenty-four  hours  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  exudation,  sometimes  much  later,  and  sometimes  does  not  ooenr 
for  months. 

AVhen  the  inflammation  is  so  violent  as  to  prove  speedily  &tal,  no  &be 
membrane  is  found,  but  a  bfight  redness,  with  small  eochymoses,  and  a  Uttb 
reddish>yellow  serum. 

Sometimes  the  subserous  tissue  is  infiltrated  with  pus,  and  pus  or  a  pori- 
fnrm  liquid  is  found  in  the  cavity.  This  is  spt  to  be  the  case  when  the 
inflammation  ontinues  long,  or  sn  exacerbation  comes  on  in  its  advanoed 
stage,  without  immediately  destroying  life. 

When  the  inflammation  subsides,  the  effused  liquid  is  absorbed,  and  the 
false  membrane,  before  of  a  red  colour,  gradually  becomes  paler,  and  at  length 
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takes  on  the  appearance  and  character  of  cellular  tiasne.  Permanent  adhe- 
sions are  thus  frequently  formed  between  opposite  serous  substanccsi  espe- 
cially in  the  pleura  and  peritoneum. 

In  cArofitc  inflammation,  the  redness  is  less  vivid  than  in  the  acute,  and 
is  aome times  wanting.  There  are  greater  thickening  and  density,  in  conse- 
quence partly  of  changes  in  the  suMerous  tissue,  partly  of  the  incorporation 
of  the  fisdse  membrane  with  the  original  structure.  The  serous  membrane  b 
more  tenacious,  but  at  the  same  time  more  difficult  to  be  detached,  because 
the  cellular  tissue  is  also  more  tenacious.  The  surface  is  often  rough  and  of 
a  dull  appearance,  and  is  sometimes  studded  with  small  whitish  granules,  per- 
ceptible to  the  touch,  but  scarcely  elevated,  which  have  been  mistaken  for 
tuDercle^  but  differ  in  being  inseparable  from  the  surface  of  the  membrane, 
never  encysted,  and  never  softened.  ( Getidnn.^  The  fluid  in  the  cavity  is 
often  limpid,  sometimes  gelatinous,  sometimes  purulent,  but  generally  yel- 
lowish-white or  milky,  with  portions  of  coagulated  matter  floating  in  it. 
ThoDgh  usually  distended  with  liquid,  the  cavity  is  sometimes  filled  with  a 
sort  of  cellular  tissue  resulting  from  organized  fiilse  membrane,  which  is 
infiltrated  with  pus,  and  occasionally  itself  forms  oavities,  in  which  pus  is  col- 
lected and  confined.  When  a  cure  takes  place,  the  liquor  is  absorbed,  the 
cavity  contracts,  and  the  new  tissues  become  firm,  and  sometimes  of  a  fibrous 
eonsistenoe.  Often,  however,  the  false  membrane  is  entirely  absent,  especially 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  inflammation  has  been  of  a  chronic  character  from 
the  outset.  The  effused  fluid  occasionally  remains  after  the  cessation  of  the 
inflammation,  constituting  a  kind  of  dropsy,  but  distinguishable  from  the 
genuine  forms  of  that  disease  by  the  evidences  of  previous  inflammation,  pre- 
sented in  the  thickened  and  altered  tissue.  The  serous  membrane  and  sub- 
jacent cellular  structure  remain  for  a  long  time  dense  and  indurated,  and,  as 
well  as  the  false  membrane,  become  sometimes  as  hard  as  scirrhus,  or  assume 
even  a  cartilaginous  or  bony  character. 

Ulceration  seldom  occurs  in  ordinary  inflammation  of  the  serous  tissue. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  does  take  place  in  old  cases,  consequent  upon  the 
pressure  of  the  accumulated  fluid,  which  thus  finds  an  exit.  It  may  arise 
also  from  gangrene,  though  this  is  rare. 

Though  insensible  in  the  healthy  state,  the  serous  tissue  becomes  in  general 
exceedingly  painful  when  inflamed.  The  pain  is  acute,  and  much  increased 
by  motion  or  pressure.  The  sharp  character  and  severity  of  the  pain  serve, 
in  some  measure,  to  distinguish  inflammation  of  this  tissue  from  that  of  the 
parenchymatous  or  mucous  tissue  in  its  neighbourhood.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, pain  is  almost  or  quite  wanting,  as  in  certain  cases  of  pleurisy  and 
pericarditis;  and  errors  in  diagnosis  have  not  unfrequcntly  originated  from 
this  cause. 

Serous  inflammation  is  usually  attended  wiih  a  sthenic  condition  of  the 
system,  which  bears  and  requires  copious  depletion.  As  a  general  rule,  it 
is  less  apt  than  that  of  some  other  tissues  to  call  distant  organs  into  active 
sympathy;  and  occasionally  it  is  known  to  exist  to  a  considerable  extent, 
without  any  other  disturbance  than  pain  and  increased  action  of  the  heart, 
and  even  these  are  sometimes  wanting. 

Inflammation  of  the  synovial  membranes  is  very  closely  analogous  to  that 
of  the  serous;  but  it  occurs  less  frequently,  and  is  less  apt  to  be  attended 
with  eflfusion  of  coagulable  lymph,  and  consequent  adhesions.  When  adhe- 
sion takes  place  in  joints,  it  arises,  for  the  most  part,  from  ulceration  and 
granulation.  Except  as  the  result  of  injury,  or  of  rheumatism  or  gout, 
inflammation  of  the  synovial  membranes  is  generally  chronic,  and  frequently 
associated  with  the  scrofulous  diathesis.    When  acute,  especially  if  traumatic, 
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it  18  often  very  painful  and  severe,  invoWing  the  safety  of  the  patient,  and 
reqairing  active  treatment. 

3.  Fihrom^  Fibro-Cartt'IaghwuXj  and  CartUaginoxn  TiaueB. — The  fihrauM 
tusue,  including  the  periosteum,  dura  mater,  aponeuroses,  capsular  ligamentfl| 
tendons,  &c.,  is  sometimes  affected  mth  inflammation,  though  much  mors 
frequently  with  the  rheumatic  and  gouty  than  the  ordinary  form  of  that 
affection.  The  changes  which  it  undergoes  arc  those  described  under  the 
general  head.  It  becomes  red  and  swollen,  loses  its  fibrous  texture  mod 
tenacity,  so  that  it  may  be  torn  in  any  direction,  and  contracts  adhesions  to 
neighbouring  parts,  which  participate  in  the  inflammation.  Acute  inflamma- 
tion of  this  tissue  seldom  eventuates  in  suppuration  or  gangrene.  It  affords, 
indeed,  strong  resbtance  to  mortification  when  existing  in  its  vicinity;  and 
tendons  have  sometimes  been  found  in  a  sound  state  in  the  midst  of  a  slough. 
In  chronic  inflammation,  the  tissue  is  often  much  thickened,  and  nndcrgoea 
an  imperfect  suppuration.  When  very  long  inflamed,  it  often  loses  entirdr 
its  onginal  character,  and  becomes  cartilaginous  or  bony.  Sometimes  osauh 
cation  and  suppuration  are  going  on  together. 

The  fibrous  tissue  is  insensible  in  health,  but  often  very  painftil  when  in- 
flamed ;  and  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  sometimes  very  violent. 

The  fibro-^^rtUageSj  a  structure  intermediate  between  the  fibrous  and  pn^ 
per  cartilaginous  tissues,  of  which  we  have  examples  in  the  intervertebral  and 
interarticular  cartilages,  the  annular  ligament  of  the  radius,  and  the  cornea, 
are  occasionally  affected  with  inflammation,  being  much  softened,  reddened, 
and  infiltrated  with  a  turbid  reddish  fluid,  which  becomes  scro-purulcnt,  and 
is  sometimes  collected  in  small  abscesses  in  its  substance.  Inflammation  of 
this  tissue,  however,  is  little  known,  and  is  not  often  original. 

Cartilages  are  but  little  exposed  to  inflammation,  and,  being  without  blood- 
vessels, are  insusceptible  of  the  process  as  ordinarily  observed.  Yet,  when 
wounded,  they  may  heal  by  the  formation  of  tissue  out  of  their  intercellular 
substance  or  the  nuclei  of  their  cel{s,  and  are  affected  sometimes  by  a  kind  of 
ulceration,  consisting  in  a  dcgradsftion  of  their  structure,  and  its  absorptidi 
or  elimination.  (Redfern,  Month.  Joum.  of  MtiL  St'L,  Sept.,  1851.)  Henoe, 
the  cartilages  which  form  the  articulating  surfaces  in  movable  joints  some- 
times disappear  during  long-continued  inflammation  of  the  neighbouring  bony 
structure.  Others,  such  as  those  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  ribs,  throw  off 
portions  from  their  surface,  or  exfoliate  when  the  perichondrium  is  inflamed. 
According  to  Gciidnn,  these  are  occasionally  affected  with  a  chronic  ii 
matitin,  which  begins  in  the  perichondrium,  and  gradually  modifies  the 
tilaginous  structure,  so  as  to  make  it  approach  to  the  fibrous.  They  are  thus 
apt  to  ulcerate,  and  sometimes  assume  a  bony  character.  They  oceasion  little 
pain  or  constitutional  disturbance;  and  that  which  does  occur,  is  probaUj 
ascribublc  more  to  the  accompanying  inflammation  of  the  neighbouring  parts 
than  to  that  of  the  cartilages  themselves. 

4.  Cutaneous  TiMue, — From  the  comiilex  nature  of  this  tissue,  its  numerous 
eym  pat  hies,  and  its  peculiar  exposure  to  the  direct  action  of  morbid  causea,  it 
is  liable  to  a  vast  variety  of  inflammatory  affections,  differing  in  the  particular 
portion  of  the  structure  which  thoy  occupy,  in  their  greater  or  less  degree  of 
viulourc,  and  in  their  nature.  Tlicso  divert^ities,  being  obvious  to  superficial 
obtkTvation,  have  been  accurately  traced,  and  are  recognized  for  the  must  part 
as  s]>4'oi:il  diseases,  n*(|uiriiig  sopamte  description.  I  shall  here  treat  only  of 
onlinary  inflammation  of  the  skin,  a:?,  for  example,  that  produced  by  Spanish 
flics,  or  othor  direct  irritant. 

It  (»ft4>n  liappt'ns  that  the  surface  only  is  affected,  the  inflammation  not 
extending  beyond  the  reticular  layer  beneath  the  cuticle.     Under  theee 
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cirennutancefl,  there  is  generally  a  slight  swelling,  with  a  redness  which  dis- 
appears upon  pressure,  and  returns  upon  its  removal.  If  the  inflammation  be 
Tery  slight,  or  subside  speedily,  the  cuticle  usually  separates  either  in  frirfu- 
meeoas  scales,  or  in  larger  portions,  ond  the  skin  is  left  shining,  and  of  a 
purplish  or  somewhat  violet  redness.  If  it  bo  severer,  or  of  longer  duration, 
a  serous  fluid  is  secreted,  appearing  under  the  cuticle  in  small  separate  collec- 
tions, which  soon  run  together  and  form  a  blister,  and  the  surface  at  the  same 
time  generally  becomes  paler.  The  fluid  is  yellowish  and  somewhat  viscid, 
sometimes  acid,  sometimes  of  a  gelatinous  appearance,  and,  if  the  inflamma- 
tion pennst^  becomes  at  first  reddish,  then  turbid,  and  ultimately  purulent. 
It  abounds  with  exudation  corpuscles,  and  is  therefore  specially  disposed  to 
the  formation  of  pus.  It  appears  to  me  probable  that  these  so-called  exuda- 
tion corpoaclefl  are  nothing  but  youns  undeveloped  epidermic  cells,  which 
becofbe  degraded  into  pus  corpuscles  oecause  deprived  of  those  conditions 
essential  to  their  complete  developement.  Occasionally,  when  the  inflam- 
mation is  veiy  active,  a  whitish  or  yellowish-white  layer  of  matter  resembling 
ooagolable  lymph  is  produced  beneath  the  cuticle,  forming  a  kind  of  false 
membrane,  which,  however,  is  not  organizable.  The  same  appearance  is 
often  presented  upon  the  surface  deprived  of  its  cuticle,  and  irritated  by  some 
tUmolatinff  substance,  as  savine  or  mesereon.  Small  quantities  of  exudation 
on  the  somce,  whether  of  lymph  or  puriform,  often  dry  up  and  form  scabs. 

After  death,  in  slight  cases  of  brief  duration,  the  appearances  of  inflamma- 
tion are  entirely  lost ;  but,  if  the  inflammation  has  persisted  for  forty-eight 
hours,  the  skin  is  apt  to  offer  a  somewhat  violet  colour,  and  the  cuticle 
separates  sooner  than  in  the  inflamed  parts,  uf>on  tlie  commencement  of 
decomposition.  In  severe  cases,  even  though  lasting  not  more  than  a  day, 
the  corium  appears  injected,  and  somewhat  thicker  than  in  health;  and  the 
affected  part  putrefies  more  readily  than  the  rest  of  the  skin. 

Inflammation  may  extend  from  the  surface  of  the  true  skin,  through  its 
substance,  to  the  subjacent  cellular  membrane.  This  is  known,  during  life, 
by  the  sensation  of  hardness  imparted  to  the  finger,  and  by  the  redness  not 
disappearing  under  pressure;  after  death,  by  the  redness,  want  of  tenacity, 
and  occasional  bloody  infiltration  of  the  skin.  (Gendrin.) 

The  corium  may  be  the  original  seat  of  inflammation,  which  also  frequently 
attacks  especially  or  exclusively  the  sebaceous  fullicles. 

Ulceration  is  a  frequent  occurrence  in  the  suppurating  surface  of  the  skin; 
and  gangrene  is  probably  more  common  in  this  than  in  any  other  tissue, 
unless  it  may  be  the  areolar. 

It  has  been  said  that  inflammation  is  very  much  diHposcd  to  travel  when  it 
occurs  in  the  skin.  But  this  is  true  only  of  that  variety  denominated  erysipe- 
latous. Common  inflammation  does  not  usually  extend  so  rapidly  in  the  skin 
IS  in  some  other  tissues,  particularly  the  serous  membranes  and  absorbents. 
Witness  the  effects  of  blisters  and  sinapisms,  which  are  generally  confined  to 
the  limits  of  the  original  application  on  the  skin ;  while  the  inflammation 
often  rapidly  runs  up  the  absorbents  to  the  nearest  gland. 

The  pain  is  apt  to  be  burning,  and,  in  the  milder  cases,  is  often  of  an 
itching,  tingling,  or  pricking  character.  Tbe  attending  fever  is  seldom  so 
energetic  as  that  which  marks  inflnmiuation  of  the  Hcrous  tissue,  and  is  not 
UDfref|uently  decidedly  asthenic.  Outanoous  inflammation  is  not  often  dan- 
gerous, unless  it  involve  a  very  large  extent  of  surface.  It  is  frequently, 
however,  an  attendant  upon  other  discat^cs,  which  arc  highly  dangerous,  in 
coDsequence,  not  of  the  affection  of  the  skin,  but  of  disorder  in  onu  or  more 
of  the  interior  organs;  and  in  these  diseases  it  sometimes  proves  advantageous 
by  diverting  irritation  from  more  vital  parts.     It  is  a  curious  fact  that  dis- 
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eases  attended  with  some  variety  of  cutaDeous  inflammati<n  are  very  often  of 
a  contagious  nature,  and,  upon  their  disappearance,  leave  the  system  insus- 
ceptible to  a  second  attack.  The  number  of  strictly  contagions  diseasea  b 
few,  which  are  not  habitually  accompanied  with  inflammation  of  the  skin,  in 
some  form  or  another,  at  some  period  of  their  course. 

5.  JUacotu  Ttaue. — ^This  is  perhaps  more  frequently  inflamed  than  any 
other  tissue,  partly  from  its  direct  eiposure  to  irritating  cansesi  partly  firom 
its  delicacy  of  structure,  and  the  wide  range  of  its  sympathies.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  skin,  different  constituent  portions  of  its  structure  may  be  aflbcted, 
and  great  diversity  may  arise  also  from  the  state  of  health  or  oonstitnUnn  of 
the  jpaticnt,  or  the  nature  of  the  cause.  Whatever  is  specific  will  be  reacnred 
for  rature  consideration. 

In  inflammation  of  the  mucous  tissue,  as  it  ordinarily  occurs,  there  is  red- 
ness, varying  in  intensity'  from  a  light  pink  or  rose  colour  to  a  roddish-brown, 
sometimes  punctuated  or  ramified  and  quite  superficial,  sometimes  in  patcheSi 
and  occupying  the  whole  thickness  of  the  membrane.  The  tint  is  nsoally 
somewhat  purplish,  deepening  with  the  advance  of  the  disease,  and  beoomiog 
at  length  almost  violet  The  redness  is  generally  most  intense  in  the  oeotre 
of  the  inflammation,  gradually  becoming  paler  as  it  recedes  from  this  point; 
but,  sometimes,  especially  in  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  it  is  nearly 
uniform  throughout,  and  marked  by  abrupt  and  well-defined  limits.  The 
membrane  is  -somewhat  rough  upon  the  surface,  especially  when  pafHUarr, 
and  is  more  or  less  thickened.  When  rough,  with  minute  prominences,  it  is 
said  to  be  ma  m  ilia  tin  f.  It  mav  be  easily  separated  from  the  parts  beneath, 
in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  cohesion  in  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue.  Somo- 
times  the  membrane  itself  is  softened,  so  that  it  breaks  under  the  foroepi 
when  attempts  are  made  to  raise  it;  and  there  may  be  every  degree  of  tlua 
softening,  from  a  slight  fragility  up  to  perfect  diffluence. 

In  delicate  membranes,  a  bloody  serum  infiltrates  the  sub-mucous  tissue; 
in  thicker  membranes,  the  same  effusion  takes  place  in  the  mucous  tissue 
itsi'lf.  In  the  advanced  stages  of  the  inflammation,  the  place  of  the  semm  is 
Oivupied  by  a  purulent  infiltration.  In  some  cases,  there  is  a  very  strong 
tendency  to  serous  effusion,  so  as  to  produce  an  edematous  condition,  whieh, 
in  certain  positions,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  glottis,  is  productive  of 
no  inconsiaerable  danger.  This  is  particularly  apt  to  happen  in  patients 
with  dropsical  tendencies.  In  such  cases,  there  is  less  redness  than  is  ordi- 
narily observable  in  others. 

The  inflamed  membrane  is  at  flrst  drier  than  in  health,  and  rapidly  absorbs 
fluiils  in  conuct  with  it ;  but  the  secretion  soon  increases  in  quantity,  and  is 
at  the  same  time  altered,  losing  in  great  measure  its  visciditv,  and  becoming 
serous,  limpid,  and  sometimes  acrid.  As  the  inflammauon  advances,  h 
bcci>mes  less  copious,  but  more  viscid  and  opaque,  assuming  a  whitiah  or 
yellowish-white  appearance.  At  the  greatest  height  of  the  in&mmatioD,  the 
secretion  is  almost  suspended;  but  is  afterwards  reestablished,  and  at  this 
time  is  frequently  tinaed  with  blood.  If  the  disease  persist,  it  often  gradoally 
a^sumes  a  purulent  character,  becomes  more  abundant,  and  at  length  takes 
on  the  appearance  of  pure  pus;  and  this  change  is  coeval  with  the  purulent 
infiltrativm  of  the  membrane  itself.  When  examined  by  the  microscope,  the 
di»i*harge  is  ft>und  to  ct^nsist  of  an  amorphous  fluid,  which  is  the  proper 
mucous  seeretitio,  and  of  epithelial  scales,  granules,  and  corpuscles  of  various 
sizi'  and  oharaoler,  with  which  an*  not  nnfrequently  mixed  proper  blood-cells 
auii  ahitnls  of  filtrillatiM  lymph.  The  coq>useles  are  chiefly  young  epithelial 
ivilii  in  diffi^riMit  stages  of  develo}>ement,  or  pus  corpuscles,  which  are  sooie- 
times  very  abundant.     The  former  are  frequently  csiled  mueons  cotpnidea. 
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In  tbe  earlier  stage  of  mflammation,  the  mncoas  flaid  is  thrown  off  more 
copionalj;  at  first  transparent  and  thin,  but  gradually  becoming  thicker, 
whitish,  and  opaqne,  from  the  admixture  of  increasing  quantities  of  the  effete 
epithelial  oells,  and  of  the  yet  incompletely  developed  cells,  which  the  czccas 
of  action  causes  to  be  separated  before  maturity,  and  perhaps  to  be  generuted 
more  abundantly  than  in  health  out  of  the  lymph  exuded  through  the  base- 
ment membrane.  When  the  vital  powers  begin  to  be  exhausted,  these  cor- 
puscles degenerate  into  those  of  pus,  probably  in  part  through  the  formation 
of  oil;  and  it  is  by  the  accumulation  of  the  latter  bodies  that  the  secretion 
assumes  gradually  more  and  more  of  the  yellow  puruleut  character,  until  it 
sometimes  at  length  becomes  almost  pure  pus.  Not  unfrequently  black  pig- 
ment graniiles  are  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  degenerated  mucous 
corpuscles,  especially  in  affections  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane.  By 
the  character  of  the  epithelial  scales  mixed  with  the  mucous  secretion  in  in- 
flammation, the  exact  seat  of  the  affection  may  sometimes  be  determined;  as 
the  form  of  these  cells  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  membrane. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  might 
exist,  without  leaving  observable  traces  after  death :  but  it  could  neither  be 
severe,  nor  long  continued;  as  the  effusion  and  stasis  of  blood  would  in  either 
of  these  eases  reveal  it  Gcndrin  states,  as  the  result  of  his  observations 
and  experiments,  that  redness  of  the  membrane,  when  beyond  the  point  of 
mere  vascular  arborisation,  does  not  disappear  at  the  point  of  death. 

Rtendo-membranouMor  Plcutic  Inflammatton. — Inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membranes  is  sometimes  attended  with  a  secretion  of  albumino-fibrinous  mat- 
tetf  which  concretes,  and  forms  false  membranes  on  the  surface.  This  is 
Dot  so  much  dependent  on  the  intensity  of  the  disease  as  on  the  condition  of 
the  blood,  or  some  peculiarity  in  the  constitution  of  the  patient;  for  it  ap- 
pears in  every  grade  of  inflammation,  from  the  slightest  to  the  most  severe. 
It  is  most  common  in  children.  Inflammation  with  such  a  tendency  is  called 
pKudo-memhranoui  or  plastic  inflammation.  It  is  not  unfrequcnt  in  the 
air  passages,  and  sometimes  occurs  in  the  alimentary  canal.  The  membrane, 
in  relation  to  its  texture,  is  in  the  same  condition  as  in  ordinary  cases;  but 
the  redness  is  not  so  deep,  and  there  is  less  swelling.  The  coagulated  matter, 
which  is  whitish  or  yellowish-white,  and  rather  dense,  aj^ars  at  first  in 
points  or  patches,  which  spread,  and  at  length  coalesce,  so  as  often  to  form 
complete  tubes  within  the  living  ones.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be 
capable  of  becoming  organized ;  but  Gendrin  has  never  seen  traces  of  vessels 
in  the  false  membranes  which  it  forms,  and  Andral  considers  the  apparent 
vessels,  which  have  been  observed  communicating  between  them  and  the 
proper  membrane,  as  mere  prolongations  of  the  coagulated  matter,  dipping 
down  into  the  mucous  follicles.  Sometimes  these  false  membranes  are  gradu- 
ally thinned  till  they  become  like  a  delicate  epidermis;  sometimes  they  are 
softened  and  converted  into  a  kind  of  thick  mucus,  or  puriform  matter;  and 
sometimes  they  are  separated  from  the  mucous  tissue  by  a  layer  of  mucus  or 
of  pus  beneath  them,  and  are  rejected  either  whole  or  in  fragments.  Occa- 
Bionally,  other  parts  of  the  same  membrane  upon  which  they  are  formed 
afford  an  abundant  mucous  or  muco-purulent  secretion. 

Follicular  Inflammation. — Inflammation  of  a  mucous  membrane  may  affect 
chiefly  or  exclusively  the  glandular  follicles,  producing  small,  rounded,  promi- 
nent, more  or  less  pointed  tumours,  when  the  distinct  follicles  are  inflamed; 
or  flattish  and  somewhat  depressed  tumours,  consisting  of  aggregated  follicles, 
with  which,  in  the  alimentary  canal,  the  inflamed  villi  are  also  mingled,  form- 
ing patches  of  some  extent.  But,  without  attention,  a  healthy  erection  of 
these  mucous  glands  may  be  mistaken  for  inflammation.     In  the  state  of 
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normal  excitement,  they  are  diaphanous,  with  a  little  depression  marking  the 
orifice  of  the  duct;  in  inflammation,  opaque  and  reddish,  with  a  phlogoaed 
condition  of  the  adjacent  portions  of  membrane ;  and,  as  the  inflammation 
advances,  they  lose  entirely  the  foUioular  character,  becoming  merely  small 
phlegmons,  and  often  ulcerating. 

Chmmlc  Iitflammation, — In  chronic  xnflammationj  while  the  disease  is  at 
its  height,  there  is  usually  a  dark  redness;  but,  in  very  old  cases,  or  whem 
the  affection  is  slight,  there  is  little  discoloration,  and  sometimes  none.  The 
membrane  is  rough  upon  the  surface,  somewhat  harder  to  the  touch  than  in 
health,  thicker,  denser,  more  cohesive,  and  capable  of  resisting  maceration  for 
a  longer  time.  The  follicles  are  often  observable  in  an  enlarged  and  indu- 
rated state ;  but  in  old  cases  they  are  apt  to  be  confounded  with  the  altered 
tissue.  The  muco\is  secretion  is  more  copious  than  in  health,  more  viscid,  of 
a  grayish  or  yellowish-gray  colour,  and  composed  frequently  of  proper  mociia 
and  pus,  which,  upon  being  thrown  into  water,  separate  into  two  portioBf, 
one  thick  and  ropy  and  floating  on  the  surface,  the  other  without  oohenon 
and  falling  to  the  bottom.  In  cases  in  which  the  inflammation  is  consider- 
able! there  is  often  also  much  serous  exhalation. 

In  very  slight  and  old  cases,  there  is  only  left  a  thickening  of  the  mem* 
brane,  with  a  slight  vascular  injection,  and  follicles  more  voluminons  than  in 
health.  Such  cases  are  known,  during  life,  only  by  increased  maeous  or 
nmco-purulent  secretion,  and  are  not  always  easily  recognised  after  death. 
The  most  evident  characters  are  infiltration  of  the  subjacent  cellular  tisane, 
a  slightly  granular  appearance  of  the  surface,  and  a  somewhat  altered  colour, 
which,  if  normally  white,  is  now  whitish-yellow  with  reddish  streaks,  or,  if 
rose-coloured  in  health,  is  of  a  darker  and  more  livid  hne.  After  the  cure  of 
chronic  inflammation,  the  vessels  often  remain  enlarged  and  injected,  pre- 
senting red  ramifications  in  the  substance  or  on  the  surface  of  the  membrane, 
dividing  till  they  are  no  longer  perceptible,  and  appearing  unconnected  with 
any  trunk;  which  last  character  distinguishes  these  injections  from  thoae  of 
passive  congestions. 

When  acute  supervenes  upon  chronic  inflammation,  the  diseased  tiifue 
becomes  again  red  and  infiltrated,  as  well  as  the  cellular  tissue  beneath,  with 
blood  or  bloody  scrum.  This  effusion  is  soon  succeeded  by  pas,  and  the 
membrane  loses  its  tenacity,  becomes  frtaUe  or  ioftened^  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  is  sometimes  quite  ditorganizedf  and  re- 
<Iuc€<f  to  a  pvlpj/  (jt  semi'UquiiJ  iiate.  Sometimes,  itistead  of  this  change, 
small  red  excrescences  form  in  the  membrane,  which  at  length  become  gray. 
dense,  and  hardened,  and  remain  after  the  inflammation  has  ceased.  (  Grmirim.) 

Though,  contrur}'  to  formerly  received  opinion,  there  may  be  oopions  sop- 
pnration  from  mucous  membrane,  without  the  slightest  trace  of  ulceration, 
yet  there  is  perhaps  no  tissue  so  liable  to  the  ulcerative  process  as  this.  If 
inflammation  has  persisted  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  it  is  rare,  npon 
post-mortem  examination,  to  find  ulceration  wanting.  {Roche  and  Satuon,)  It 
(»ften  occurs  in  original  acute  inflammation,  but  much  more  commonly  when 
this  supervenes  upon  chronic,  and  is  frec|uent  also  in  the  chronic  form.  Oen- 
drin  states  that  the  character  of  the  inflammation  may,  in  some  measure,  bo 
determined  by  the  appearance  of  the  ulcer  after  death.  If  the  edges  are  some- 
what prominent,  rough,  injected  with  blood,  and  covered,  as  well  as  the  bot- 
tom, with  a  muco-purulent  layer,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  inflammation 
was  acute.  Hard,  unequal,  reverted  edges,  separated  from  the  base,  with 
roughness  and  a  more  or  lens  livid  redness  of  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer,  indi- 
cate chronic  inflammation.  If  the  tissue  around  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ulcer  is  softened,  puffed  up,  and  bleeding,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  acute 
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has  supervGDcd  npon  cbronio  inflammatioa.  Ulcers  of  the  mucous  memhrane 
often  heal  with  great  &cilitj.  The  commencemont  of  cicatrization  is  marked 
by  the  edges  being  flattened,  pliable,  as  it  were  puckered,  extending  towards 
the  centre,  and  covered  with  a  muco-purulent  secretion.  Ulcers  otitcn  pene- 
trate quite  through  the  substance  of  the  mucous  membrane  into  the  tissue 
beneath,  and  occasionally  open  a  passage  through  the  side  of  the  tube  lined 
by  the  membrane,  and  allow  its  contents  to  escape  into  the  neighbouring 
cavity,  with  fatal  effects.  This  latter  event,  however,  is  not  common;  as 
coagulable  lymph  is  usually  thrown  out,  and  forms  adhesions  which  prevent 
such  effusion.  Mucous  membrane  is  also  liable  to  gangrene,  from  the  causes 
which  produce  this  result  in  other  tissues. 

The  sensation  which  attends  inflammation  of  the  mucous  tissue  varies  much 
with  the  part  affected.  At  the  extremities  of  the  passages  lined  by  the  mem- 
brane it  is  often  acutely  painful,  while  it  is  generally  more  dull  in  the  inter- 
mediate portions;  and  it  occasionally  happens  that  the  sensation  produced  by 
inflammation  in  the  course  of  the  passage  is  felt  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively, 
at  the  termination.  Thus,  irritation  of  the  stomach  is  sometimes  evinced  by 
itching  or  other  uneasiness  in  the  nostrils;  bronchial  inflammation,  by  uneasi- 
ness in  the  throat;  and  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bladderp 
by  pain  at  the  end  of  the  penis.  Grenerally  speaking,  the  puin  is  less  severe 
than  in  inflammation  of  the  cellular,  serous,  or  fibrous  tissue.  It  is  usually 
obtuse  rather  than  acute,  and  is  often  scarcely  felt,  unless  on  motion  or  prcE>suro. 
Not  onfrequently  it  is  altogether  wanting.  In  acute  inflammation,  there  is 
generally  a  considerable  feeling  of  heat,  which  is  often  also  experienced  in  the 
chronic  form. 

Inflammation  of  the  mucous  tissues  is  often  attended  with  sympathetic  dis- 
turbance. When  it  occupies  a  portion  of  the  membrane  in  which  some  excre- 
tory duct  opens,  an  irritation  is  frequently  extended  to  the  gland  from  which 
the  duct  proceeds,  either  increasing  and  altering  the  secretion,  or  diminishing 
if  not  arresting  it,  and  sometimes  ending  in  inflammation  of  the  gland.  Hence 
the  disordered  hepatic  function,  so  common  in  inflammation  of  the  duodenum. 
Every  grade  of  fever  accompanies  mucous  inflammation,  from  the  most  vigor- 
ous to  the  lowest  and  most  malignant.  As  a  general  rule,  in  ordinary  states 
of  the  constitution,  and  where  the  disease  has  not  originated  from  a  peculiar 
cause,  the  fever  may  be  considered,  in  relation  to  the  grade  of  action,  as  inter- 
mediate between  that  of  serous  and  that  of  cutaneous  inflammation,  support- 
ing and  requiring  more  depiction  than  the  latter,  and  less  than  the  former. 

6.  Glandular  Tusue. — When  moderately  inflamed,  this  tissue  is  redder, 
more  dense,  more  elastic,  and  less  friable  than  in  health.  The  lobules  become 
more  distinct,  the  interlobular  cellular  tissue  being  infiltrated  with  serum,  and 
much  less  dense  and  cohesive  than  that  proper  to  the  gland.  The  capillaries 
and  excretory  ducts  of  the  inflamed  part  are  engorged  with  blood,  and  after 
death  are  quite  impermeable  by  injections.  In  cases  of  intense  inflammation, 
the  whole  texture  of  the  gland,  both  the  strictly  glandular  and  the  interlobu- 
lar, is  more  injected,  of  a  deeper  or  darker  red,  and  much  more  brittle.  The 
secretion,  in  the  earlier  stages,  is  increased  in  quantity,  and  altered  in  quality, 
approaching  nearer  to  the  nature  of  serum,  and  sometimes  tinged  with  blood. 
As  the  inflammation  advances,  the  secretion  diminishes,  so  as  to  be  less  than 
in  health,  becomes  acrid  and  even  bloody,  and  at  the  height  of  the  disease  is 
eappressed  in  the  most  inflamed  part,  though  it  may  still  be  maintained  by 
other  portions  of  the  gland. 

Suppuration,  which  does  not  take  place  with  great  facility,  usually  appears 
first  in  the  interlobular  cellular  tissue,  and  afterwards,  if  the  inflammation  is 
intense,  in  the  glandular  also,  which  then  becomes  of  a  grayish- white  colour. 
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softens,  and  at  leiurth  breaks  down  and  dissolves  in  the  pas.  With  this  fluid 
is  mingled  a  portion  of  the  proper  secretion  of  the  gland,  pn^ceeding  from 
parts  bordering  upon  the  inflammation,  which  are  onlj  irritated,  and  the  ex- 
cretory ducts  of  which  are  opened  by  the  disorganising  process.  Sometimes 
pns  is  discharged  by  the  excretory  duct  of  the  gland,  proceeding  either  from 
the  inflamed  lining  membrane  of  the  ducts,  or  brought  by  them  from  the 
purulent  collection  with  which  they  may  communicate.  Generally,  howcTer, 
if  the  patient  is  not  first  exhausted,  it  makes  its  way  by  means  of  the  com- 
bined ulcerative  and  adhesive  processes,  as  before  described,  either  through 
the  adjacent  structures  extemaily,  or  into  some  neighbouring  cavity,  whieh 
also  has  an  outlet. 

When  acute  glandular  inflammation  becomes  chronic,  the  redness  is  dimi- 
nished, the  interlobular  cellular  tissue  is  rendered  dense,  and  the  blood- 
vessels, even  the  trunks  without  the  gland,  remain  dilated.  The  tumefaction 
is  less  in  the  slowly  advancing  chronic  inflammation  than  in  that  which  soo- 
ceeds  the  acute.  (jGentlrin.^  If  the  disease  proceed  to  suppuration,  this  it 
apt  to  occur  in  the  cellular  tissue,  which  is  softened  and  absorbed,  while  the 
enlarged  glandular  granules,  become  more  distinct,  and  as  it  were  dissected. 
But  the  proper  tissue  of  the  gland  is  itself  also  sometimes  destroyed  by  sup- 
puration, the  granules  or  lobules  being  no  longer  distinguishable.  Instead 
of  being  softened  and  suppurating,  the  gland  occasionally  becomes  indurated, 
under  chronic  inflammation.     Sometimes  gangrene  occurs;  but  this  is  rare. 

In  general,  the  pain  from  inflamed  glandular  tissue  is  obtuse,  and  thus,  in 
some  instances,  serves  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  between  inflammation  of  the 
substance  of  the  gland,  and  that  of  its  investing  serous  coat.  The  direct  in- 
fluence exerted  upon  other  organs,  or  upon  the  system  at  large,  is  not  equal  to 
that  proceeding  from  various  other  tissues,  and  does  not  correspond  with  tha 
importance  of  the  gland  in  the  economy.  Qreat  destruction  of  the  glandular 
structure,  even  in  some  of  the  most  important  of  these  organs,  occasionallj 
takes  place,  without  being  evinced  by  any  very  obvious  or  considerable  dis- 
turbance of  the  constitution.  •  The  symptomatic  fever  is  usually  of  a  lower 
grade  than  that  which  attends  inflammation  of  the  serous  or  mucous  tissues. 

In  relation  to  the  ratrie/ar,  muscular,  cnetnu,  and  nerwnu  ti$»ue$,  no  geneiml 
observations  are  renuisitc,  as  inflammation  of  each  of  these  tissues  constitutes 
one  or  a  few  special  diseases,  in  treating  of  which,  anything  of  a  general  n^ 
ture  that  could  be  said  hero  would  be  necessarily  repeated. 

6.  Specific  Inflammation, 

There  are  numerous  forms  of  diseased  action  which  present  the  essential 
characters  of  inflammation,  and  yet  difier  in  some  respects  so  materially  from 
that  aflection  in  its  ordinair  form,  as  deservedly  to  be  considered  distinct  in 
their  nature.  As  these  differ  as  much  among  themselves  as  they  do  from 
ordinary  inflammation,  they  may  with  propriety  be  denominated  specific.  It 
is  not  easy  always  to  determine,  whether  this  specific  character  exists  in  the 
essential  nature  of  the  inflammatory  action,  or  depends  upon  some  modification 
impressed  upon  it  by  another  coexistent  disease.  It  is  possible  that,  in  some 
cascfi,  one  of  these  conditions  mav  prevail,  and  in  others,  the  other.  Thus, 
the  scrofulous  appears  to  differ  nrom  other  forms  of  chronic  inflammation 
chiefly  bpr  the  presence  of  tuberculous  matter,  or  a  curdy,  cheese-like  secre- 
tion, which  owes  its  existence  to  a  peculiar  predisposition,  and  may  either 
precede  the  inflammatory  action  and  be  the  cause  of  its  developement,  or  may 
result  from  the  disturbance  produced  by  the  inflammation  itself  in  peculiar 
constitutions.    So  also  with  the  inflammation  attending  cancer,  which  appears 
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to  oiro  its  pecnllarity  to  the  derelopemeDt  of  a  new  strnctorey  in  the  midst  of 
the  healtlij  tismes.  In  eyphilis^  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  observable  mor- 
bid aetion  or  product  distinct  from  the  inflammatory,  to  the  presence  of 
which,  in  each  particular  part,  the  inflammation  of  that  part  can  be  aacribed; 
and  yet  both  ita  course  and  results  prove  it  to  be  a  specific  affection.  In  the 
former  case,  the  peculiarity  seems  to  depend  upon  foreign  admixture,  in  the 
latter,  to  be  inherent  in  the  inflammatory  action. 

The  q)ecifio  character  probably  always  has  its  origin  in  one  of  two  eircum* 
stanoea,  either  in  peculiarity  of  predisposition,  congenital  or  induced,  as  in 
ierofola,  rheumatism,  gout,  &c.,  or  in  the  character  of  the  exciting  cause,  as 
in  syphilis,  amalipox,  and  other  contagious  diseases. 

As  it  will  be  necessary,  in  treating  of  special  diseases,  to  describe  each  of 
the  specific  inflammations  under  a  separate  bead,  it  b  unnecessary  here  to  do 
more  than  to  allude  to  their  existence.  The  most  prominent  of  them  are  the 
waofulfm^  the  ery9ipelaiou9y  the  rheumatic,  the  gouty ,  the  various  exantkema^ 
iom$  inflammaHaru,  as  those  of  smallpox,  measles,  scarlatina,  &c.;  the  typhu 
lUie  snd  gonorrhcBalf  and  all  other  inflammatory  efiiscts  of  peculiar  poisons, 
whether  of  animal^  vegetable,  or  mineral  origin. 

Article  III. 
DEPRESSION. 

1.  Nature — Subdivisions,  &c.— There  are  three  conditions  in  which  the 
system  is  below  the  ordinary  standard  of  health,  and  which,  though  if  slight 
and  of  very  brief  duration  they  would  scarcely  be  accounted  morbid,  are  de- 
cidedly so  when  considerable  or  protracted.  These  three  conditions  are  often 
confounded  under  the  name  of  debility,  or  asthenia,  but  are  essentially  dis- 
tinct, 4nd  sometimes  require  different  if  not  opposite  modes  of  treatment.  It 
is,  therefore,  important  to  have  clear  conceptions  of  their  nature,  and  to  be 
able  practically  to  distinguish  them.  The  conditions  alluded  to  are  depres- 
noD,  debility,  and  diminished  excitability.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
action,  the  power  to  act,  and  the  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  excitant 
agents,  which  is  here  denominated  excitability,  are  different  conditions  or 
qualities  of  the  system,  and  may  each  be  reduced  without  a  necessary  reduc- 
tion of  the  others.  A  morbid  diminution  of  action  is  depression,  a  similar 
diminution  of  power  is  debility,  and  the  term  diminished  excitability  explains 
itself. 

These  conditions  may  and  often  do  coexist ;  but  a  few  remarks  will  show 
that  they  are  distinct,  and  may  exist  separately.  Thus,  depression  or  dimi- 
nished action  may  result  from  a  temporary  abstraction  of  some  wonted  stimu- 
lus, or  the  direct  restraining  influence  of  some  depressing  agent,  and  yet  the 
real  power  and  excitability  may  be  unimpaired.  You  may  restrain  a  strong 
horse  with  cords,  but  you  do  not,  therefore,  necessarily  lessen  his  strength. 
Loosen  the  cords,  and  it  will  be  found  that  all  his  energy  remains.  Thus, 
remove  from  the  system,  or  a  part  of  the  system,  the  depressing  agency,  and, 
if  it  has  not  been  long  applied,  the  unimpaired  strength  will  be  evinced  by 
action  at  least  as  energetic  as  that  of  health.  The  excitability,  so  &r  from 
being  necessarily  diminished,  is  often  increased  by  causes  producing  temporary 
depression ;  as  is  proved  by  the  reaction  which  immediately  follows  the  with- 
drawal of  the  depressing  cause,  and  which  is  ascribable  only  to  an  augmented 
lusoeptibility,  by  which  the  ordinary  healthy  excitants  produce  more  than 
their  usual  effect. 
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That  power  may  be  diminished,  without  a  diminution  of  ezataUlitj,  or 
of  action,  is  no  less  trne.  It  is  notorious  that  a  debiKtated  system  is  often 
thrown  into  tumultuous  disorder  bj  causes  which  would  produce  no  audi 
effect  in  health.  Thus,  in  an  "individual  much  reduced  by  an  impoTeriflbed 
diet|  or  by  depletion,  how  often  do  we  observe  a  panting  respiration,  and  aa 
almost  convulsive  action  of  the  heart,  undet  a  degree  of  bodily  exertion  wUeh 
would  have  scarcely  discomposed  these  functions,  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the 
system !  How  often,  under  similar  circumstances,  do  the  slightest  causes  pro- 
duce great  nervous  disturbance,  amounting  in  the  female  to  violent  hysteria! 
These  results  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  admitting  an  increased  ezcitabilitj, 
which  enables  the  same  amount  of  excitant  influence  to  produce  a  greater 
amount  of  effect. 

Again,  diminished  excitability  may  exist  without  essentially  involving  the 
exist^iioe  of  debility  or  depression.  When  a  debilitated,  but  unduly  exeitaUa 
heart,  is  strengthened  by  suitable  measures,  it  loses  its  excess  of  exoitabili^ 
as  it  acquires  vigour;  yet,  by  an  increased  application  of  stimulant  meant^  il 
msy  be  made  to  act  as  tumultuously  as  it  did  in  its  more  excitable  state,  uiider 
a  less  amount  of  stimulation.  Here  then  is  diminished  excitability^  with^  ia- 
crease  of  strength,  and  without  diminution  of  action. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  degree  of  depression  is  by  no 
means  a  certain  measure  of  diminished  strength  or  excitability.  Yet  this  is 
often  overlooked  in  practice,  and  patients  with  undiminished  powers  of  system, 
and  with  perhaps  an  increased  fund  of  excitability,  are,  in  consequence  of  some 
temporary  depression  of  the  actions  of  health,  treated  with  stimulant  measures, 
to  their  very  great  detriment;  and,  conversely,  persons  greatly  debilitated,  but 
with  excessive  action  of  some  important  organ,  dependent  upon  increased  ex- 
citability, are  no  less  injuriously  depleted  with  a  view  to  the  reduction  of  tiie 
excitement.  There  is  no  distinction  more  important  to  the  young  practitioner 
than  that  which  I  have  here  attempted  to  draw. 

Depression,  like  irritation,  may  be  general  or  partial,  affecting  the  whole 
Bvstem  or  a  ^Murt.  It  seldom,  however,  happens  that  all  the  functions  are 
simultaneously  depressed,  for  any  considerable  length  of  time.  Univerad 
temporary  depression  is  not  uncommon;  as  in  syncope,  the  coUapae  of  knr 
forms  of  disease,  the  prostration  sometimes  accompanying  the  cold  stags  of 
febrile  affections,  and  that  which  often  results  from  violent  injury.  Instanoea 
of  its  longer  continuance  we  have  in  the  state  of  system  which  aometaiMa 
follows  acute  diseases  of  excitement,  and  in  the  gradual  failure  of  old  aga^ 
though  the  latter  may  perhaps  be  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  pluaea  of 
healtn.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  even  when  the  whole  system  is  debilitalad, 
the  depression  itself  is  partial,  or  even  mingled  with  undue  excitement;  one 
or  more  of  the  minor  systems  or  organs  being  more  or  less  irritated,  whife 
the  remainder  are  depressed. 

In  cases  of  partial  depression,  some  particular  region  or  organ  may  be 
affected,  as  a  limb,  a  gland,  a  muscle,  &c. ;  or  some  system  of  parts,  as  the 
circulatory,  absorbent,  secretory,  or  nervous. 

Again,  the  depression  may  be  merely  functional,  without  observable  orgaoie 
change,  even  to  the  loss  of  life;  or  it  may  be  attended  with  derangemeDt  of 
the  organisation,  as  in  some  cases  of  softening,  in  fatty  degeneration,  and  in 
gangrene. 

As  irritation  may  be  either  a  simple  increase,  or  an  alteration  with  increaia 
of  the  vital  actions,  so  depression  may  be  a  mere  reduction  of  these  actioiM, 
the  function  being  performed  in  the  same  manner,  but  less  vigorously  than  in 
health,  or  may  be  attended  with  peculiar  phenomena,  difiering  entirely  liroaa 
the  normal,  and  entitling  the  auction  to  the  name  of  specific    Thns,  the 
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depression  consequent  upon  the  loss  of  blood  is  entirely  different  from  tbat 
which  sttends  malignant  fevers.  The  instances  of  specific  depression  will  be 
treated  of  in  connexion  with  the  special  diseases  in  which  they  occur. 

2.  Causss  of  Depression. — Impression  is  either  tUrect^  dependent  on  the 
ilNitrBOtion  of  the  ordinary  stimulus  essential  to  healthy  action,  or  on  the 
opentioD  of  positively  sedative  agents;  or  it  is  indirect^  resulting  from  the 
operation  of  certain  laws  of  the  system,  which  determine  this  condition  as  a 
eoDsequence  of  other  antecedent  conditions  in  the  same  or  different  parts  of 
Ab  body..  The  causes  of  depression  may,  therefore,  be  considered  under  the 
tiro  eorresponding  headd  of  direct  and  indirect. 

a.  Direct  negaHoe  Oaruet, — ^As  the  vital  actions  all  depend  upon  the  ope- 
latioa  of  certain  excitants  upon  the  susceptibilities  of  the  system,  it  follows 
tfaaty.  upon  the  diminution  or  removal  of  these  excitants,  the  action  must  be 
diminished  or  cease.     Among  the  most  common  and  efficient  causes  of  de- 

Ceaion  arc  those  which  consist  in  such  a  diminution  or  removal.  These  will 
first  considered. 

Redwdion  of  the  quantity  or  qualify  of  the  blood, — ^The  natural  stimulus, 
within  the  system,  essential  to  all  its  movements,  i»  the  blood.  A  due  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  this  fluid  are  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  vital  actions 
in  their  normal  state.  It  would,  therefore,  be  rationally  inferred  that  a  loss 
of  blood,  or  such  a  change  in  its  constitution  as  may  render  it  less  stimulating, 
arasty  in  the  healthy  state,  be  followed  by  depression.  This  result  may  fiow 
from  a  direct  loss  of  blood,  whether  spontaneous  or  artificial ;  from  the  loss  of 
a  portion  of  its  constituents  through  excessive  secretion ;  or  ftt)m  a  dimifiished 
production,  or  altered  quality  in  that  produced,  arising  from  deficiency  in  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  the  food,  or  insufficiency  in  the  processes  of  digestion, 
dkylification,  &c.,  by  which  the  food  is  converted  into  blood.  Hemorrhages, 
Uood-letting,  colliquative  sweats,  diarrhoea,  diabetes,  the  operation  of  evacuant 
medicines,  a  restricted  or  exclusively  vegetable  diet,  indigestion  and  mesenteric 
disease  interfering  with  the  formation  of  chyle,  should,  therefore,  all  operate 
as  causes  of  depression.  It  is  possible,  moreover,  that  certain  substances  in- 
troduced into  the  system  may,  by  a  chemical  infinence  on  the  blood,  so  far 
deteriorate  its  character  as  to  disqualify  it  for  its  proper  offices;  though  it 
would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  one  substance,  of  which  this  could  be  said 
to  be  proved.  It  is,  however,  certain  that,  in  some  diseases,  as  in  malignant 
fevers,  for  example,  the  blood  does  undergo  great  deterioration,  either  from 
the  direct  action  of  the  poison  introduced,  or  from  derangement  of  the  organs, 
ind  thus  becomes  wholly  unfit  to  support  the  healthy  actions,  which  are  con- 
sequently greatly  depressed.  In  all  these  cases,  there  may  not  only  be  de- 
pnauon  of-  action,  but  there  is  also  reduction  of  power  or  positive  debility, 
which  necessarily  ensues  when  the  organs  are  Insufficiently  supplied  with  that 
pabulum  out  of  which  they  were  formed,  and  on  which  they  continue  to  depend 
fbr  their  existence. 

But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  mere  loss  of  blood,  or  a  mere  diminution 
of  its  stimulant  properties,  without  any  positively  noxious  deterioration,  though 
it  may  cause  debility,  does  not  necessarily  diminish  excitability.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  organs  feel  more  acutely  the  impression  of  other  excitants,  and 
are  stimulated  into  excessive  action  by  causes  which  would  not  have  this  effect 
in  health.  I  have  before  alluded  to  the  tumultuous  disorder  produced,  under 
these  circumstances,  in  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  systems,  by  moderate 
muscular  exertion,  and  in  the  nervous  system  by  slight  causes  of  disturbance. 
Even  without  any  apparent  increase  of  excitant  agency,  the  heart  very  often 
acts  with  greatly  increased  frequency.  This  phenomenon,  however,  may  be 
explained.   The  nutrition,  muscular  contraction,  digestion,  and  other  functions 
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eooflCaatly  icoiog  od  in  the  system,  require  a  certain  amount  of  blood  for  llieir 
aopport;  uid,  in  order  to  insure  the  requisite  snppJj,  nature  has  eatablialied 
such  a  sympathy  between  the  parts  in  which  these  Unctions  aie  performed  and 
the  hearty  aa  to  call  the  latt^  organ  into  increased  adioiiy  when  any  deficiency 
is  experienced.  If  all  the  functions  are  reduced  in  pcoportioD  to  the  rednctiiHi 
in  the  character  or  quantity  of  the  Uood,  there  will  be  no  undue  action  of  tha 
heart.  But  if  these  functions  are  to  be  sustained  in  their  usual  state,  if  the 
indiTidaal  eat  as  much,  exercise  as  much,  or  perform  other  tatlinary  aets  as 
much  as  usual,  then  the  supply  of  blood,  under  the  (vdinary  impulse,  is  in- 
sufficient for  the  purpose,  and  the  heart  is  compelled,  by  increased  effort^  to 
send  a  more  rapid  current,  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  in  the  dimensions  of 
this  current,  or  its  quality. 

Again,  it  appears  to  be  an  established  law,  that  an  inTerae  relation  of  ae» 
tivity  exists  between  the  absorbent  and  circulatory  functioQa,  so  thai  when  tha 
latter  is  depressed  the  former  is  elcYated,  and  vice  vena.  The  reason  for  this 
is,  obrioosly,  that  any  loss  from  the  blood-vessels  may  be  supplied  by  a  neio 
energetic  absorption ;  the  cause,  probably,  either  a  diminnticm  of  pressure  within 
the  blood-vessels,  so  that  fluids  may  more  readily  enter,  or  a  reverse  igrmpalhy 
between  the  organs  performing  the  two  functions,  or  both  combined. 

It  haa  already  been  observed  that  the  nervous  system  acquires  the  same  in> 
creased  excitability,  and  is  often  brought  into  great  disorder  by  oomparativdy 
slight  causes.  Hence,  mental  distnrlMnce,  wakefulness,  restlessness,  irregohr 
muscular  contraction,  neuralgia,  Ac,  are  not  unfreqnent  attendants  upon  a  stala 
of  debility  arising  irom  depletion,  abstinence,  and  other  causes,  that  lessen  dM 
mass,  or  deteriorate  the  quality  of  the  blood.  As  the  nervous  centres  are  tha 
media  through  which  the  wants  of  the  functions  make  themselves  felt,  and 
through  which  the  requisite  influence  is  sent  to  the  sympathising  orsan,  itJa 
easily  understood  why  they  are  themselves  disturbed  in  cases  in  which  tha 
functions  are  insufficiently  supported. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  will  be  inferred  that  a  state  of  universal  and 
constant  denressicm  is  by  no  means  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  ^  af 
causes  which  we  are  now  considering ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  absorption  u  g^ 
nerally  promoted,  and  various  other  functions  occasionally  much  excited ;  and 
that,  in  order  that  the  functions  may  be  brought  into  a  steady  condition  of 
depression,  corresponding  with  the  diminished  quantity<br  quality  of  the  blood, 
it  u  necessary  that  the  ordinary  amount  of  excitant  agency  to  which  theaa 
functions  are  exposed  should  be  diminished  in  the  same  ratio.  Hence,  in 
cases  of  debility  from  hemorrhsge  and  similar  causes,  a  uniform  depression 
of  the  vital  actions  in  general  is  not  to  be  looked  for,  unless  the  amount  or 
quality  of  food,  the  amount  of  muscular  efibrt,  and  the  exercise  or  gratification 
of  the  sensesi  passions,  and  moral  Acuities,  be  kept  within  or  below  the  ordi- 
nanr  limits. 

But  the  irritation  produced  in  systems  debilitated  and  yet  excitable  is  no4 
more  uniform  than  the  depreasion.  The  two  conditions  are  apt  to  altemata, 
or  one  function  may  be  depressed  while  another  is  elevated,  according  to  the 
nature  and  direction  of  the  exciting  causes.  If  these  causes  continue  to  operate, 
and  the  debility  be  not  repaired,  the  excitability  is  also  at  length  exhausted, 
and  the  patient  sinks;  or,  what  is.  perhaps  more  common,  some  fiital  organie 
disease  u  brought  on  by  the  disturbance  of  the  organs ;  or,  finally,  the  patient 
fidls  a  victim  to  some  accidental  complaint,  which  a  more  vigorous  state  of  his 
system  might  have  enabled  him  to  resist  or  surmount. 

In  relation  to  the  efiects  of  deficiency  of  food,  either  as  to  quantity  or  qna* 
lity,  it  remains  to  be  added  to  the  observations  already  made,  that  there  are 
limits  beyond  wi^ich  this  cause,  instead  of  {nnoducing  a  depression  of  the  vital 
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tetioDSy  giTes  rise  occiisionallj  to  high  irritation,  amonoting  sometimes  to  de- 
lirimn  or  insanity.  This  may  arise  from  the  reaction  of  the  sensation  of  hunger 
upon  the  organs,  or  from  the  character  of  the  hlood,  which,  deriving  its  sup- 
plies exclusively  from  the  absorption  of  the  materials  composing  the  hody,  is 
probably  more  irritating  than  in  its  healthy  state. 

In  relation  to  the  aetion  of  evacuant  medicines,  it  may  be  stated  that  most 
of  them,  while  they  reduce  the  quantity  of  the  blood,  act  also  as  local  irrit^ntfe; 
and  the  irritation  produced  in  one  spot  may  sympathetically  reach  others;  so 
that  the  debility  which  must  to  a  certain  degree  result,  is  attended  with  a 
mixtare  of  depression  and  excitation,  varying  according  to  the  precise  nature 
of  the  cause. 

Coldy  qr  abstracium  of  heat, — A  certain  amount  of  heat  being  necessary 
to  the  living  system,  not  only  to  preserve  its  constituent  parts  in  &e  due  phy- 
lieal  irtale  for  the  performance  of  their  several  offices,  biit  also  as  one  of  the 
stimiilantB  which  support  the  vital  actions,  it  follows  that  cold,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  the  diminution  of  heat,  should  be  succeeded  by  a  direct 
xeduotion  of  these  actions.  And  such  is  the  fact.  The  first  impression  of 
eold  ifl  to  diminish  sensibility,  circulation,  secretion,  and  every  other  function 
IB  the  part  immediately  affected.  It  is  true  that  pain  is  experienced  ^m 
severe  cold;  but  this  is  by  no  means  necessarily  an  evidence  of  inciiBased 
aenroos  action.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  frequent  attendant  upon  a  depressed  condi- 
tioD  of  the  nerves ;  and  in  this  case  is  associated  with  a  marked  diminution  of 
the  8pe<nal  sensibility.  Every  one  knows  that  the  fingers,  when  aching  with 
eold,  are  wholly  incapable  of  exercising  duly  the  sense  of  touch.  It  is  true, 
also,  that  there  is  contraction  of  the  capillaries  in  the  chilled  part.  Hence  the 
gooee-flesh  appearance  of  the  skin  exposed  to  cold.  But  this  does  not  arise 
from  a  stimulation  applied  to  the  contractility  of  the  capillaries.  It  probably 
results,  in  part^  from  the  physical  law  which  determines  expansion  and  con- 
traotion,  as  the  consequences  respectively  of  increase  and  diminution  of  tem- 
perature, and,  in  part,  from  the  loss  or  diminution  of  that  function  in  the  capil- 
iaries,  by  which  the  circulation  of  blood  in  these  vessels  is  effected,  and  which 
ii  evinoed,  as  I  have  before  attempted  to  show,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  active 
dilatation.     All  the  immediate  effects,  then,  of  cold,  are  those  of  depression. 

But  this  agent  differs  materially  from  that  last  mentioned  in  not  diminish- 
ing, unless  long  or  intensely  applied,  the  power  of  the  part.  Heat  is  not,  like 
the  blood,  necessary  both  as  a  material  for  nutrition  and  a  stimulant  to  action. 
It  is  only  in  the  latter  of  these  two  capacities  that  it  is  required,  and  conse- 
quently its  partial  withdrawal  is  followed  only  by  a  diminution  of  action,  and 
not  by  a  loss  of  power.  Nor  does  moderate  cold  lessen  the  excitability,  but 
rather  increases  it,  probably  by  the  short  rest  which  it  yields  to  this  property 
by  the  diminution  of  its  stimulus.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  reduction  of 
action  by  moderate  cold  is  temporary.  Even  during  the  continuance  of  the 
eold,  the  power  being  unimpaired  and  the  excitability  increased,  an  augmented 
action  ensues,  usually  designated  as  reaction,  which,  by  producing  in  the  part 
an  increased  evolution  of  heat,  obviates  the  continued  operation  of  the  original 
cause;  and  this  reaction,  unlike  that  which  often  follows  the  application  of 
excitants  in  real  debility,  is  of  a  healthy  and  invigorating  character,  unless, 
indeed,  it  amount,  as  often  happens,  when  the  primary  depression  was  con- 
siderable^ to  inflammation.  Cold,  therefore,  though  an  immediately  depressing 
agent,  is  secondarily  corroborant,  and  is  frequently  applied  for  this  purpose 
very  effectively. 

The  remarks  made  of  the  local  effects  of  cold  are  true  also  of  its  general 
operation  upon  the  system;  this  operation  being  directly  sedative  or  depressing, 
and  indirectly  tonic  or  excitant.     Strictly  speaking,  however,  it  is  not  possible 
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for  a  modeimte  degree  of  cold  to  act  direct! j  upon  the  wbole  Bjstem ;  as,  before 
it  can  reach  the  interior  portions  of  the  bodj,  it  excites  a  reaction,  which  ob- 
Tiates  its  immediate  effects.  The  remark,  therefore,  most  be  taken  in  the 
more  limited  sense  of  an  extensive,  rather  than  a  uniTersal  operation. 

Bnt,  thongh  moderate  cold,  both  locally  and  generally,  oflen  nldraatelj 
aoements  the  Tital  actions,  yet,  if  increased  and  continned,  it  is  capable  oif 
entirely  overcoming  the  tendency  to  reaction,  and  of  producing  a  steady  de- 
pression, which  may  end  in  the  death  of  the  body,  or  a  part.  In  either  case, 
the  whole  of  the  vital  actions  gradually  diminish  until  they  cease  altogether. 

It  has  been  stated  that,  under  the  temporary  influence  of  cold,  the  vital  power 
is  not  reduced  along  with  the  vital  actions.  Of  course,  where  these  actions  are 
altogether  arrested,  life,  which  is  sustained  by  them,  ceases,  and  the  vital  pow«r 
ceases  with  it.  This  is  not  contradictory  to  the  statement  alluded  to.  Bmfe 
the  continued  operation  of  a  considerable  degree  of  cdd  does  produoe  debility  ; 
the  nutritive  function,  upon  which  the  support  of  due  strength  depends,  being 
thus  impaired.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  cold  b  united  with  aa 
impoverished  diet  In  the  reaction  which  generally  succeeds  exposure  to  oold, 
the  increased  exercise  of  the  functions  produces  an  increased  expenditure  of 
Uood,  which  can  only  be  sustained  by  a  sufficient  supply  of  aliment.  The 
additional  heat,  therefore,  which  accompanies  this  reaction,  and  connteraeli 
the  external  cold,  is  derived  ultimately  from  the  food.  If  this  be  defleieBl^ 
the  reaction  and  its  attendant  increase  of  calorification  cannot  be  sustained ; 
and  the  system  is  left  unprotected  to  the  depressing  influence  of  the  eold. 
Hence  the  state  of  debility  into  which  persons  in  the  loweet  stations  of  life  are 
apt  to  hllf  during  winter,  under  the  combined  influence  of  cold  and  bad  living, 
and  which,  in  such  individuals,  is  apt  to  end  in  the  production  of  low  foma  of 
fever,  or  to  induce  the  typhous  state  in  diseases  having  another  origin. 

b.  Direct  potitive  CViutef. — ^The  causes  hitherto  mentioned  have  been  of  a 
negative  character,  consisting  in  the  diminution  of  some  wonted  stimnlus. 
There  are  others  which  act  directly  and  positively.  Among  these  is  trarat 
Kater.  The  depressing  effects  of  this  agent  are  obvious  in  the  local  relaxation 
produced  by  warm  fomentations  or  poultices,  and  the  general  reI&xation,ainoQni- 
ing  sometimes  to  £unting,  which  results  fW)m  the  use  of  the  warm  bath.  S- 
mOar  relaxation,  attend^  with  nausea,  is  well  known  to  succeed  the  uae  of 
warm  water  as  a  drink.  The  mode  in  which  this  cause  operates  will  be  ex- 
plained under  the  general  head  of  the  cau99$  of  di»ea»e. 

Warm  water  appears  not  only  to  diminish  action,  bnt  to  impair  both  the 
power  and  excitability  of  the  part  on  which  it  acts.  Hence  we  do  not  obeenre 
that  reaction  following  its  application,  which  is  so  apt  to  follow  the  applioatioQ 
of  cold.  On  this  account,  it  is  often  much  preforable  as  a  remedial  agenL 
It  may  be  said  not  to  be  universally  depressing,  as  it  often  greatly  pronolee 
perspiration,  whether  taken  internally  or  applied  to  the  skin.  But  pierspira- 
tion  is  often  the  result  of  pure  relaxation  and  debility  of  the  skin ;  the  aeroM 
fluid  passing  through  the  vessels,  because  they  have  not  sufficient  energy  to 
resist  it.  ouch  is  probably  the  case  when  it  arises  from  the  applioatioa  of 
warm  water,  except,  indeed,  so  far  as  the  water  may  be  absorbed,  and  aot  npoa 
the  secretoiy  function  by  the  stimulus  of  distension. 

Numerous  poiwrn*  act  as  depressing  agents  by  a  direct  sedative  power. 
Such  are  the  contagion  of  typhus  fever,  the  effluvium  from  congregated  per- 
sons in  unventilated  rooms,  hydro-sulphuric  acid,  hydrocyanic  acid^  digitalis^ 
tobacc(»,  the  preparations  of  lead,  &c. 

To  the  same  divijuon  belong  the  deprtmng  passi(ms,  such  as  gnef  and  fear, 
the  influence  of  which  is  often  fiitally  felt  at  periods  of  public  calamity,  either 
in  greater  tendency  to  low  forms  of  disease,  or  in  greater  susceptibility  to 
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an  J  preyuling  epidemic.  Some  of  the  ezcitant  passioiM  also  occasionally  pro- 
duee  appeamnees  of  depression;  as  when,  in  a  fit  of  violent  anger,  the  face 
beeomea  pale  iBstead.  of  being  flushed,  as  it  usaallj  is,  and  the  pulse  feeble 
instead  of  being  excited.  But  these  appearances  are  probablj  owing  to  a  con- 
eentaration  of  action  in  the  brain,  withdrawing  it  from  other  parts,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  revulsion,  or  crippling  that  organ  in  such  a  degree  that  it  is  unable  to 
tranamit  the  influence  necessary  for  the  due  action  of  the  other  organs. 

To  the  direct  causes  of  depression  belong  also  violent  injuries  done  to  any 
pardenlar  part,  aa  by  a  severe  blow,  suspending  immediatelv  its  functions, 
without  any  previous  excitement  Here  it  is  obvious  that  the'  action  only, 
and  not  the  powers  of  the  part  are  depressed|  unless,  indeed,  the  violence  has 
been  siiflident  to  destroy  its  life ;  for,  except  in  the  latter  case,  reaction  always 
feUows  the  temporary  depression,  and  generally  ends  in  inflammation^  often  of 
a  very  high  grade. 

c  JnMred  Oa%t$es. — It  ia  a  well  established  law  of  the  animal  economy, 
that  undiie  action  is  followed  by  subsequent  depression.  The  excitability  is 
diminished  by  a  too  energetic  exercise,  and  will  not  for  a  time  respond  to  the 
ordiaary  amount  of  stimulus.  A  temporary  diminution  of  action  is,  therefoiB) 
a  neeesoary  result.  In  cases  of  violent  excitement,  the  subsequent  depression 
ia  proportionably  great,  sometimes  even  to  the  destruction  of  life;  a^  where 
severe  inflamini^on  is  succeeded  by  gangrene,  and  the  stimulant  operation  of 
a  poisoaoua  qjuantity  of  opium,  by  fatal  prostration.  But,  if  this  danger 
be  avmded,  the  exdtability  is  gradually  recruited  by  rest,  and  health  is  after 
a  time  restored.  If,  however,  previously  to  this  return  to  the  normal  state, 
the  organ  or  system  be  again  stimulated ;  as  a  greater  amount  of  stimulation 
is  requisite,  so  is  the  exhaustion  of  excitability,  and  the  consequent  depression 
greater.  By  a  continued  repetition  of  this  course,  great  prostration  is  occa* 
sionally  induced;  and  the  diminished  action  is  here  attended  with  a  diminution 
both  of  power  and  excitability.  Examples  of  this  kind  we  have  in  systems 
worn  cot  by  repeated  and  long-continued  excesses. 

Exoitement  in  one  part  produces  depression  in  another,  upon  the  principle 
of  revnlsion,  as  already  explained  under  the  head  of  irritation.  Thus,  depres« 
don^  or  a  want  of  due  action  in  the  stomach,  not  unfrequently  results  from 
nndae  exdtement  of  the  brain,  as  in  severe  and  continued  study;  and  nothing 
is  more  common  than  deficient  action  in  the  extremities,  in  cases  of  a  morbid 
exdtement  of  some  central  organ. 

Disease,  whether  of  excitement  or  depression,  existing  in  a  particular  sys- 
tem or  organ,  and  interfering  with  the  proper  performance  of  its  functions, 
very  often  produces  depression  in  the  dependent  functions.  Thus,  pressure 
upon  the  brain,  or  organic  changes  in  its  structure,  are  frequent  causes  of  pa- 
ralysia.  Gases  of  depression  from  this  cause  are  almost  innumerable.  Death, 
in  hety  is  in  most  instances  only  the  last  stage  of  depression  in  the  vital  actionsy 
consequent  upon  disease  in  some  one  or  more  organs,  whose  integrity  is  neces- 
sary to  the  sustenance  of  these  actions.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  it  is,  in 
general,  not  the  depression,  but  the  local  disease  which  requires  treatment; 
and,  as  this  is  often  inflammatory,  serious  mistakes  are  sometimes  made  by 
stimulating  for  the  apparent  prostration,  when  depletion  is  required  for  the 
removal  of  its  cause.  We  may  rank  in  this  category  those  cases  of  severe  and 
OGcadonally  fatal  prostration,  which  result  from  a  shock  upon  the  nervous  sys* 
tern,  so  powerful  as  to  suspend  or  materially  interfere  with  its  functions.  Such 
is  the  prostration  sometimes  produced  by  concussion  of  the  brain,  by  sudden 
and  startling  intelligence,  by  very  severe  surgical  operations,  &c. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  sympathy  between  our  different  organs  is  ex- 
tended, as  well  to  states  of  depression,  as  to  those  of  excitement  or  irritation. 
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Thi«  is  denied  by  some,  and  M.  Begin  maintains  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
debilitated  organ  to  transmit,  by  sympathy,  a  similar  condition  to  any  other 
organ.  His  opinion  seems  to  be  grounded  upon  the  idea,  that  each  sympa- 
thetic impression  is  necessarily  the  result  of  action  in  the  impressing  organ. 
But  this  is  not  essential.  Sympathy  between  separate  parts  is  such  a  con- 
nexion as  enables  one  part  to  share  in  any  impression  made  upon  another,  of 
whatever  nature  the  impression  may  be;  and  it  is  as  easy  to  conceive  that  a 
depressing  agency  may  propagate  its  influence  in  this  way,  as  one  of  excite- 
ment. We  know  that  cold,  applied  externally,  often  arrests  internal  hemor- 
rhages; as  when  cold  water  is  applied  10  the  head  in  epistaxis,  to  the  armpits 
in  haemoptysis,  and  over  the  pubes  in  uterine  hemorrhage.  In  all  these 
instances,  Uie  vessels  of  the  internal  mucous  membrane  participate  in  the 
depressing  effect  of  the  cold  upon  the  cutaneous  capillaries.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  explain  theoretically  the  sympathetic  propagation  of  depression.  The  de- 
ficiency of  action  in  a  part  may,  through  the  afferent  nerves,  cause  a  partial 
Ta^um  in  the  nervous  centre,  which  through  the  efferent  nerves  may  occasion 
a  similar  deficiency  in  the  sytnpathixing  organ;  the  nervous  power  obeying  the 
■erne  law  as  that  which  governs  analogous  electrical  movements. 

8.  PH£NOBi£NA,  EFFECTS,  &0.,  OF  DEPRESSION. — In  every  case  of  depree- 
•ion,  there  is  a  diminution  of  activity  in  the  function  of  the  part,  organ,  or 
system  affected.  If  the  whole  system  is  affected,  all  the  functions  are  de- 
pressed. This  seldom  happens  unless  for  a  short  period  before  death,  or  during 
■ome  sudden  collapse,  as  in  syncope.  It  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  detail  the 
symptoms  of  depression,  so  far  as  they  are  obviously  a  mere  diminution  of  the 
phenomena  of  health.  To  say  that  sensation,  muscular  motion,  and  intel- 
lectual action  are  impaired,  that  digestion  is  less  vigorous  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, that  absorption  goes  on  more  slowly,  that  the  heart  beats  less  frequently 
and  more  feebly,  that  secretion  and  nutrition  are  diminished,  and  that  less 
animal  heat  is  evolved,  is  merely  to  express  the  fact  of  the  depression  of  these 
various  functions.  But  phenomena  frequentlv  occur,  which  are  strictly  the 
results  of  depression,  and  yet  so  closely  resemble  those  of  super-excitation  or 
irritation,  that  they  may  be  and  often  are  confounded  with  them,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  patient.  These,  therefore,  it  is  important  to  distinguish; 
and,  in  reference  to  them,  I  shall  survey  the  several  functions,  touehing  upon 
aoeh  points,  in  each,  as  may  seem  to  deserve  notice  in  a  genend  treatise. 

Depression  in  the  neroous  centreM,  though  marked,  in  its  extremes,  by  want 
of  sensation  and  muscular  motion,  and  a  general  failure  in  all  the  dependent 
Tital  actions,  is  frequently  attended  with  irregular  muscular  movements  of  a 
eonvulsive  or  spasmodic  character,  which  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  the 
e&cte  of  irritation.  Such  movements  we  sometimes  see  as  the  result  of  bleed- 
ing carried  nearly  or  quite  to  syncope,  and  of  the  adtninistration  of  sedative 
poisons,  as  hydrocyanic 4u;id,  which  generally  gives  rise  to  convulsions  in  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  prostration,  and  almost  at  the  point  of  death.  How 
spasm  should  result  from  the  two  opposite  conditions  of  nervous  irritation  and 
depression,  we  cannot  certainly  explain,  without  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  nervous  action.  It  is  not  difficult  to  give  a  hypothetical  ex- 
planation. Allowing  the  nervous  power  to  be  analogous  in  its  action  to  gal- 
ranism,  we  have  only  to  suppose  that  a  diminished  supply  is,  in  consequcnoe 
of  a  depressed  condition  of  the  nervous  centre,  transmitted  to  the  alternate 
particles  of  an  ultimate  muscular  fibre,  which,  being  thus  brought  into  a 
negative  state  in  relation  to  the  neighbouring  particles  of  the  same  fibre,  would 
necessarily  approach  them  and  thus  produce  contraction ;  while  the  same  re- 
salt  would  follow  a  similar  disturbance  in  the  natural  equilibrium  of  the  fibre 
l^  the  transmission  of  an  excessive  supply,  in  consequence  of  nervous  irrita- 
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tion,  to  the  same,  or  to  the  remaining  set  of  particles.  This,  it  is  true,  is 
mere  ffpecnlction;  but  it  is  snfBcient  to  show  that  'there  is  no  necessary  con- 
tradiction in  the  ascription  of  spasmodic  mascular  action  to  the  two  opposite 
cavses  mentioned;  and  the  fact  appears  to  be  too  well  established  to  admit  of 
reuanaUe  deniaL  It  is  important  in  a  therapeutical  point  of  view;  as  it  may 
often  save  ns  a  vain  search  after  some  point  of  irritation  which  does  not  exist, 
and  prevent  the  application  of  depressing  remedies,  when  the  morbid  affection 
is  itself  the  direct  result  of  depression.  But  spasm  is  not  the  only  disturbance 
eonseqnent  upon  diminished  nervous  action,  which  might  be  mistaken  for  the 
efieet  of  excitement.  Restlessness,  obstinate  wakefulness,  excessive  pain  and 
oClier  deranged  sensations  in  infinite  variety,  irregular  perception,  and  an  un- 
settled state  of  intellect  amounting  to  delirium,  may  all  result  from  positive 
nenrons  deprosnon. 

Id  treating  of  dyspepsia,  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  show  that  various 
phenomena  are  the  immediate  consequences  of  a  depression  of  the  digewtive 
/mmeiitmy  v^ich  might  easily  be  confounded  with  the  effects  of  irritation  or  even 
inflammation  of  the  organs  concerned. 

The  fanction  of  absorption  is  not  so  obvious  to  examination  as  to  afford  the 
means  of  detecting  accurately  the  nature  of  its  irregularities.  It  is  a  well 
cstaUished  ftct,  that  the  amount  and  rapidity  of  absorption  are,  to  a  certain 
degree,  inversely  proportionate  to  the  fulness  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  ra- 
]Rdity  of  the  circulation ;  so  that  the  process  is  often  most  vigorous  in  a  state 
of  general  debility  and  depression.  But  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether 
this  resolt  arises  from  a  positive  invigoration  of  the  absorbent  apparatus,  or 
from  a  mere  passive  admission  of  liquids  into  the  vessels,  in  consequence  of 
diminished  resistance  within,  and  relaxation  of  the  vascular  coats. 

RetpitaHon  is  sometimes,  by  a  direct  reduction  of  the  function,  thrown  into 
great  disorder,  which,  without  attention,  might  easily  be  ascribed  to  an  opposite 
cause.  Id  very  low  forms  of  disease,  in  the  last  stage  of  diseases  of  debility, 
even  immediately  antecedent  to  the  dying  struggle,  or  as  a  part  of  that  strug- 
gle, we  ooeaaionaily  see  hurried  respiration,  the  most  painful  sense  of  oppression 
or  suffocation,  and  violent  voluntary  efforts  to  expand  the  chest,  without  the 
least  evidenoe  of  inflammation  or  irritation  of  the  lungs.  The  same  hurried 
breathing  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  infants,  when  debilitated  by  disease 
or  depletory  treatment,  especially  in  cases  in  which  the  lungs  or  bronchial 
membrane,  having  been  previously  inflamed,  are  left  in  a  weakened  condition 
upon  the  disappearance  of  the  inflammation.  In  the  latter  case,  the  occur- 
rence of  this  condition  has  probably  often  been  ascribed  to  an  increase  of  the 
inflammation,  and  fatally  regarded  as  a  signal  for  further  depletion.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  explain  this  agitated  state  of  respiration.  A  due  amount  of  activity 
in  the  capilhiries  of  the  lungs  is  necessary  to  transmit  the  blood  from  the  pul- 
monary arteries  to  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  thus  sustain  the  circulation.  If 
the  action  of  these  vessels  be  depressed,  there  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  stagna- 
tion of  the  blood,  the  due  quantity  does  not  reach  the  left  side  of  the  heart, 
and  the  due  supply  is  not  sent  over  the  system.  Besides,  in  a  depressed  con- 
dition of  the  proper  respiratory  function,  the  change  from  venous  to  arterial 
blood  is  more  imperfectly  effected ;  so  that  the  blood  which  docs  circulate  over 
the  body  is  not  in  a  condition  to  fulfil  its  various  offices.  Now  this  deficiency 
in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  blood  is  felt  in  all  the  organs,  and  the  sym- 
pathies which  have  been  established,  through  the  nervous  centres,  for  the 
regulation  of  the  various  mutually  dependent  functions,  determine,  as  a  result 
of' this  feeling  in  the  organs,  that  the  respiratory  movements  should  be  more 
rapidly  effected,  in  other  words,  that  the  muscles  concerned  in  the  office  should 
be  stimulated  to  increased  action,  in  order  that  an  increased  supply  of  air  should 
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The  oTrm/a/iVm  affc^ds  more  of  these  appamt  anoinalies  than  any 
fonetko.  Alinskn  is  not  here  had  to  the  increased  action  of  the 
is  to  fieiqnent  an  attendant  apon  debilitj,  and  which,  as  bdors  eiplainad,  ia 
a  prcitsTe  irritation  dependent  on  the  increased  sCinnlation  and  eieitahililT  of 
that  orgin.  A  depree»i<«  in  the  action  of  the  heart,  withont  a  romsponnng 
deprcamoo  in  that  of  the  extreme  reaaels.  neeessarilT  canses  the  Uood  to 
mnlate  in  the  large  Tenons  tranks,  and  in  the  organa  in  their 
vicuutj.  The  heart  esnnot  send  forth  the  blood  ao  nndlj  as  it  pasaea  ftnii 
the  extreme  arteiies  into  the  Tenons  rmmifieationa,  and  thenee  into  the  laigSi 
Teawi'.  in  its  retnm  towards  the  eentre  of  the  ormlation.  Hcnee  ariass  en* 
gorgement  or  eongesti«fi  of  the  Tense  caT»«  the  liTcr,  brain,  Jbe.,  mhUk  u  n 
intjWBtki  attendant  of  diseases  of  debility,  and  is  sometimes  viewed,  thondi  I 
belicre  errmeonslj,  as  the  most  prominent  symptom,  and  that  fnm  wUdh 
moet  duiker  b  to  be  apprehended.  Such  diseases  hare,  theiefae,  been  named 
eongeetiTe  diseases;  and  attention  has  been  particnlariy  diiected  to  the  trnal^ 
ment  rj[  the  eongestiTe  condition  of  the  organs,  with  the  efet  of  calling  it 
away  from  the  real  foiuuin  of  mischief,  the  enfeebled  action,  namely,  of  the 
heart.  It  is  not  here  pretended  to  be  denied  that  engorgement  of  the  inters 
lal  fjTieuu  drjm  oeeasiooally  occur  as  an  original  afiecoon,  nor  that,  eren  when 
it  prrxeeds  from  the  cause  alloded  lo,  it  may  rery  properly  he  the  anbjeet  of 
ifMial  treatment:  bqt  it  is  highly  important,  in  th<e  latter  ease,  that  onr  thar^ 
pentieal  eftvtt  shoold  be  directed  mainly  to  the  stale  of  the  cirralatioB,  or  of 
the  geoenl  forees  in  a  fiulnre  of  which  the  heart  may  participate,  and  daily 
in  attempting  to  relicTe  what  is  nothing  mora  than  an  ciect,  we  ahonU  take 
cnri^  not  to  aggraTate  the  cause. 

ScMMStimea,  in  enfeebled  capillary  cirenlation,  there  are  palenem  and  ahiink* 
ing  c/  the  part,  as  if  the  blood  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  Teasels  in  the 
nsnal  quantity;  in  other  casta,  the  blood  penetrates  the  Toaaeli,  but  ia 
slowly,  and,  bebig  detained  till  it  has  aaMimed  the  Tenons  character,  mm 
to  a  darfc-rad  eolonr,  which  is  in  some  instances  scaredy  distingushma  from 
that  which  oecws  in  certain  staees  or  Tarietiea  of  inflammation.  Thia  naeaa* 
blance  is  still  further  increased  tr^  the  circumstance,  that  the  ealiber  of  the 
relaxed  Tfaaclt  is  sometimes  augmented,  probably  from  a  lorn  of  equilibrnrm 
between  the  foroea  which  carry  the  blood  to  and  from  the  Teasds  aftelad, 
Kf  CB  Teasels  Wore  oolourlem  then  become  of  a  deep-red  cokmr,  and  swolkn, 
in  orjcseqoenee  of  the  admission  of  a  greater  amount  of  blood.  This  state  wn 
ohMsrre  not  unfrequeniiy  in  malignant  diseases,  and  those  of  great  debiKly, 
It  14  not  uneomnon  f*>r  the  conjanctiTs  of  the  eye,  under  these eJrentnstanam, 
to  batrjme  red  and  swollen ;  and  the  same  thing  oocurs  upon  other  membraaas, 
and  upon  tiur  ftkin.  I:  is  an  entirely  diflerent  condition  from  that  of  inflam* 
OkMtvm ;  ail  it  u  attended  with  no  pain  or  increase  of  heat,  and  none  of  those 
prodncu  which  mark  that  afcctioii.    It  may,  howerer,  follow  inilammn* 
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tion^  which  loiiietimes  leaves  the  yesselB  enlarged  and  debilitated,  after  its  own 
proper  actions  have  entirely  ceased.  We  sec  it  frequently  in  diseases,  snch  as 
Bcnrvy,  attended  with  a  depraved  condition  of  the  blood,  which,  though  it 
entera  the  capillaries,  is  incapable  of  affording  them  the  amount  of  stimulus 
requisite  for  sustaining  their  healthy  action.  We  see  it  also  in  persons 
whose  drcnlation  is  enfeebled  by  age,  particularly  in  the  extremities,  where 
the  vital  contractility  of  the  vessels  is  insufficient  to  resist  the  force  of  mvity. 
From  the  same  cause,  in  oases  of  great  debility,  it  may  be  observed  as  the 
mere  result  of  position,  in  the  back,  or  in  other  dependent  parts,  sometimes 
even  in  the  portion  of  the  lung  which  may  be  lowermost.  It  is  probable  that 
an  engorged  state  of  debilitated  capillaries,  when  observed  in  the  interior  organs 
after  death,  as  in  the  mncous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  has  often 
been  mistaken  for  the  immediate  effect  of  inflammation.  When  this  condition 
oeenrs  externally,  slight  pressure  will  frequently  induce  gangrene  by  putting 
IB  entire  atop  to  circulation  in  the  part. 

Another  occasional  attendant  upon  depression,  which  might  be  mistaken 
Cor  an  effect  of  irritation,  is  hemorrhage.  This  depends  upon  debility  of  the 
Uood-vesaelBy  the  coats  of  which  are  relaxed,  and  incapable  of  affording  that 
vital  lenatanoe  to  the  passage  of  liquids  through  them  which  is  one  of  the 
ekaraeteristies  of  the  healthy  tissue.  It  probably  never  occurs  from  mere 
dcpreaaioii  without  positive  debility.  The  vessels  approach  to  that  condition 
in  which  they  are  after  death,  and  in  which  it  is  well  known-  that  blood  often 
peroolMea  through  them  into  the  dependent  parts  of  the  body.  This  hemor- 
rhage of  debility  is  common  in  diseases  in  which  the  blood  loses  in  part  or 
altogether  its  coagulability,  as  in  malignant  typhus,  and  some  cases  of  purpura 
sod  acurvy.  It  is  apt  to  proceed  from  the  mucous  membranes,  particularly 
from  thoee  of  the  nostrils  and  the  bowels;  and  to  a  very  slight  extent  is  com- 
BKNi  in  the  skin,  constituting  the  petechim  which  are  so  often  present  in  the 
above-mentioned  diseases. 

The  result  which  might  be  inferred  from  depression  of  the  nutritive  fuw> 
iim  ia  o/rMiAy,  or  loss  of  substance  in  the  organs,  which  may  be  universal, 
sfteting  ail  parts  of  the  body,  or  confined  to  some  one  part  or  organ.  Atrophy, 
however,  is  not  always  necessarily  the  result  of  depressed  nutrition.  It  mav 
originate  also  from  an  excessive  activity  of  absorption,  the  nutritive  deposi- 
tion not  being  diminished  in  quantity.  This  is  probably  the  case  in  those 
instances  of  universal  emaciation  which  are  accompanied  with  a  good  appetite, 
and  apparently  active  digestion.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  diminished 
energy  in  the  process  of  nutrition,  instead  of  being  attended  with  loss  of  sub- 
stance, is  sometimes  actually  productive  of  excessive  growth.  The  amount  of 
organisable  matter  eliminated  from  the  vessels  is  by  no  means  an  accurate 
measnre  of  the  activity  of  the  function.  An  excess  of  this  matter  may  escape 
fron  debilitated  capillaries  from  a  want  of  the  due  degree  of  contractile 
action  necessary  to  prevent  its  egress.  Nutrition  requires  not  only  an  elimina- 
tion of  the  organizable  material,  but  also  a  process  of  organization ;  and  it  is 
only  when  this  process  is  efficiently  conducted,  and  in  due  relation  with  the 
exoeas  of  matter  acted  upon,  that  the  function  can  be  asserted  to  be  in  a  state 
of  positive  exaltation.  If  the  organizing  process  is  incomplete,  or  inadequate 
to  the  conversion  of  the  material  into  sound  and  healthy  structure,  nutrition 
may  be,  in  fact,  in  a  depressed  state,  even  along  with  excessive  growth.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  we  have  in  fungous  granulations,  arising  from  debility  of  the  granu- 
lating surface.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  this  sort  of  morbid  growth  to  be 
produced  in  wounds  or  ulcers  by  local  or  depressing  applications.  Emollient 
poultices,  which,  in  consequence  of  their  moisture,  are  positively  depressing, 
often  produce  this  effect  when  too  long  continued.     The  weakened  vessels 
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allow  the  escape  of  an  excess  of  materia!,  while  there  is  iosuffieient  eoergy 
to  produce  a  sound  organization;  and  the  new  structure,  though  too  abundant, 
is  of  a  loose  flabby  consistence,  incapable  of  performing  the  proper  office  of 
healthy  granulations,  and  possessed  of  a  very  feeble  vitality. 

In  relation  to  secretion^  though  a  diminution  of  the  amount  of  seereled 
matter  is  the  usual  consequence  of  a  depression  of  the  function ;  yet  the  tame 
condition  is  not  unfrequently  attended  with  a  great  increase  of  product  beyond 
the  normal  quantity.  The  immediate  cause  is  probably  the  same  as  in  the 
cases  of  hemorrhage  and  excessive  nutrition.  The  vascular  pores  or  secreting 
orifices  of  the  capiUaries  lose,  in  the  relaxation  of  debility,  that  vital  organie 
contraction  which  resbts  the  mere  mechanical  exit  of  fluids,  or  they,  together 
with  the  cells  which  are  thought  often  to  be  the  agents  of  secretion,  lose  that 
vital  power  of  election  and  elaboration  by  which  peculiar  secretory  prodvcti 
may  be  formed  out  of  the  blood,  of  which,  therefore,  the  more  fluid  parts  escape, 
often  in  great  abundance,  and  with  little  modification.  The  profuse  sweats  to 
frequent  in  debilitated  states  of  the  system,  and  which  are  most  abundant  in 
sleep,  because,  in  that  oondition,  the  organic  actions  in  general,  and  conse- 
quently that  of  the  skin,  are  less  energetic  than  in  the  wucing  state,  are  ex- 
amples of  this  kind.  So  are,  in  many  instances,  diuresis,  diarrhoea,  and 
dropsical  effusion ;  and,  in  a  less  degree,  the  excessive  pnlmonaiy  aeeretioo 
which  sometimes  follows  bronchial  inflammation,  after  the  inflammatory  aetion 
has  subsided,  and  the  excessive  secretion  of  a  badly  elaborated  pns,  whieh 
sometimes  takes  place  from  the  debilitated  or  relaxed  surface  of  ulcers.  This 
excessive  secretion,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  call  it  exhalation,  dependent 
on  debility,  is  most  common  in  a  watery  condition  of  the  blood,  in  which  the 
material  for  the  exhalation  is  most  abundantly  offered,  while  the  stimulant 
property,  which  tends  to  sustain  the  proper  healthy  energy  of  the  secrelaiy 
process,  is  diminished.  There  is  another  mode  in  which  secretion  is  prodnced 
by  a  depressing  or  sedative  agency.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  a  certain 
degree  of  excitement  checks  secretion.  The  skin  is  usually  dry  in  fevers,  be- 
cause  excited  beyond  the  point  of  perspiration.  Depress  the  action  of  the 
over-stimulated  vessels,  and  secretion  is  restored.  Thus,  the  application  ef 
cold  water  to  the  hot  and  drv  surface  of  the  body,  in  the  febrile  state,  will  often 
induce  perspiration ;  and  the  same  result  frequently  follows  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  nauseating  substances  which  relax  the  skin. 

The  influence  of  depression  in  indirectly  inducing  irritation,  either  in  the 
^me  part,  by  increasing  the  excitability  and  thus  giving  rise  to  reaction,  or  in 
other  parts,  by  directing  away  from  its  own  seat  a  portion  of  the  circulating 
fluid  and  nervous  energy,  and  thus  concentrating  them  elscwherei  has  already 
been  sufficiently  treated  of. 

Though  depressing  causes  do  not  necessarily  prodnee  real  debility  when  they 
act  but  for  a  short  time,  and,  nnder  the  same  circumstances,  often  increaee 
excitability;  yet,  when  long  continued,  they  do  occasion  both  debility  and 
diminished  excitability.  A  part  which,  if  restrained  from  action  for  a  brief 
period,  will  afterwards  often  aot  more  energetically,  under  a  long  continued 
restraint,  loses  at  length  its  susceptibility  and  its  power  of  action,  and  beeoaee 
as  it  were  paralysed.  Thb  result  is  probably  connected  with  the  want  or  delect 
of  nutrition  under  such  circumstances.  Again,  if  the  restraint  be  continued 
remittingly,  so  as  to  allow  of  occasional  reaction,  or  steadily,  in  so  moderate 
a  degree  that  the  accumulated  excitability  may  at  times  overbalance  the  de-> 

Eressing  cause,  and  occasion  super-excitement,  still,  ultimate  debility,  or  ex<- 
anstion  is  produoed.  The  excitability  is  cither  worn  out  by  undne  exercise, 
or,  the  parts  affected  being  thrown  into  irregular  reaction  beyond  their  depressed 
powers,  organic  misehief  results.     When  the  depressing  agent  is  intermittinglj 
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applied,  with  iotervals  sufficiently  long  to  admit  of  tho  full  influence  of  the 
natural  recuperative  powers,  if  the  system  escflpe  immediate  injury,  no  ultimate 
evil  is  experienced ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  invigorating  effect  may  be  pro- 
duced by  rousing  the  sleeping  energies  into  action.  Thus,  the  occasional  ap- 
plication  of  cold  to  the  body,  alternating,  as  in  civilised  life,  with  a  comfortable 
temperature,  often  produces  a  healthy  excitement  by  the  reaction  which  it  calls 
forth;  buty  tf  long  continued,  with  little  or  no  remission,  it  either  directly  de- 
stroys life,  or  gives  rise  to  a  general  debility  which  causes  the  system  to  sink 
into  a  typhoid  state,  whenever  attacked  by  disease ;  while,  remittingly  applied, 
it  w  apt  to  occasion  troublesome  reaction,  in  which  the  excitement  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  powers  of  the  part,  as  in  the  case  of  frostbite  pr  chilblain,  not 
nnfrequently  ending  in  ulceration  or  gangrene. 

Bepreasion  may  end  in  organic  changes  quite  as  serious  as  those  which  follow 
inflammation;  nay,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  two  of  the  most  important 
resnlts  of  this  kind,  which  flow  from  the  latter  cause,  may  occasionally  be  pro- 
dnced  in  a  direct  manner  by  the  former,  namely,  softening  and  mortification. 
Softening.'-^ThiB  has  already  been  treated  of  as  one  of  the  effects  of  inflam- 
mation* Bat  it  not  nnfrequently  happens  that  a  part  is  found,  upon  examina- 
tion after  death,  to  have  completely  lost  its  healthy  tenacity,  and  even  to  have 
been  reduced  into  a  sort  of  pulp,  without  the  least  evidence,  other  than  the 
sofkening  itself,  of  inflammation  having  existed  either  in  the  part  affected  or 
the  neif^boorhood.  Even  the  granular  corpuscles,  so  common  an  attendant 
on  inflammatory  softening,  are  not  detected  in  this  variety ;  at  least.  Dr.  Hughes 
Bennet  could  not  discover  them  in  non-inflammatory  softening  of  the  brain. 
Die  colour  of  the  part  is  unchanged,  there  is  no  injection  of  the  blood-vessels, 
and  none  of  those  peculiar  products  are  observable  which  invariably  attend 
inflammation  when  severe  and  lasting.  The  result  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  direct 
loss  of  vital  power  and  action,  interfering  with  the  healthy  performance  of  the 
ordinary  nutritive  process.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  deranged  and  reduced 
nutrition  of  the  part.  That  the  softening  does  not  proceed  nrom  the  absolute 
Ion  of  vitality,  and  the  entrance  of  the  part  within  the  domain  of  chemici^ 
laws,  is  evinced  by  the  absence  of  fetor,  which  always  attends  putrefaction. 
Softening,  therefore,  differs  from  gangrene,  though,  in  its  extreme  forms,  it 
may  end  in  the  death  of  the  part.  It  may  arise  cither  from  the  absence  of 
those  constituent  particles  or  molecules  upon  which  the  hardness  of  particular 
structures  depends,  as  in  the  case  of  rachitis,  in  which  the  earthy  salts  are  not 
deposited  in  due  proportion,  or  from  a  want  of  due  firmness  in  all  the  particles, 
or  of  due  vital  cohesion  between  them. 

Softening  may  affect  the  tissues  generally,  rendering  the  bones  brittle  or 
flexible,  the  muscles  flabby,  the  cellular  tissue  Inx,  and  all  the  soft  parts  of  the 
body  less  firm  and  resistant,  as  in  some  cases  of  scrofula,  in  scurvy,  and  in 
persons  liring  on  a  meagre  diet,  in  whom  the  blood  is  incapable  of  yielding 
proper  support  to  the  process  of  nutrition.  The  affection,  moreover,  may  bo 
confined  to  particular  portions  of  the  body,  as  for  example  to  a  paralytic  linib; 
or  still  more  narrowly  to  some  single  organ,  as  the  heart,  the  stomach,  or  the 
brain.  It  is  not  nnfrequently  quite  circumscribed,  and  limited  to  a  very 
narrow  space«  It  is  often  associated  with  atrophy,  and  arises  from  the  same 
causes.  £ven  when  the  result  of  inflammation,  it  may,  at  least  in  its  advanced 
stages,  be  still  considered  as  directly  flowing  from  a  depressed  condition  of  the 
nutritive  function,  consequent  partly  on  the  previous  excessive  excitement, 
partly  on  the  local  obstruction  of  the  circulation;  and,  in  this  case,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  forerunner  of  gangrene. 

JDare  is  necessary,  in  post-mortem  examinations,  not  to  confound  this  con- 
dition with  cadaveric  softening,  which  may  result  from  the  infiltration  of  the 
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eolid  parta  with  fluids,  from  the  solvent  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  or  from  in- 
cipient putrefaction. 

Fattjf  Degeneration. — Another  organic  result  of  depression  is  fatty  degene- 
ration. It  has  long  been  known  that  flesh,  under  certain  circumstances  of 
exclusion  from  atmospheric  air,  is  converted  into  a  fatty  matter  called  adipocire. 
This  fact  suggiested  to  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams  that  the  fatty  degeneration  occur- 
ring during  life  might  be  equally  a  result  of  chemical  action.  Br.  Quain  found 
that,  by  immersing  muscle  in  dilute  acid,  so  as  to  prevent  the  putrefactive  pro- 
oess,  the  pathological  fatty  degeneration  of  that  tissue  might  be  closely  imitated. 
The  inference  from  these  &ct8  is,  that,  when  the  organic  tissues  are  so  far 
withdrawn  from  vital  influences  as  to  allow  the  predominance  of  chemical 
affinities,  without  being  completely  surrendered  to  them  as  in  putrefaction,  th# 
tendency  of  these  tissues  is  to  yield  fatty  matter  as  one  of  the  results  of  their 
decomposition.  If,  therefore,  any  part  is  greatly  depressed,  whether  from  the 
want  of  due  vital  influence,  or  from  an  insufficient  supply  of  material  for  its 
nourishment,  chemical  reactions  may  take  place,  by  which  the  tissues  of  the  pari 
may  to  a  greater  or  lesa  extent  be  converted  into  fat,  the  other  products  of  the 
decomposition  being  carried  ofif  by  the  absorbents,  or  in  some  other  way  elimi- 
nated. There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  result  very  frequently  takes  place. 
It  is  of  no  consequence  whether  the  depression  is  indirect,  as  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  inflammation,  or  direct,  as  when  a  due  supply  of  blood  is  withheld. 
The  formation  of  pus,  one  of  the  first  results  of  depression  in  inflammation^ 
is  always  attended  with  the  production  of  fat,  and  the  degeneration  of  the  poe 
corpuscle  into  the  granule-cell  has  been  shown  to  be  mainly  an  oleaginous 
transformation.  It  is  probable  that  the  pus  corpuscle  differs  from  the  fully 
formed  exudation  corpuscle  in  which  it  originates,  simply  in  the  loss  of  vitality 
in  the  latter,  and  the  consequent  generation  of  oil  within  it.  In  fatty  degene- 
ration of  the  heart,  liver,  and  kidney,  from  depression  of  the  nutritive  funo- 
tion,  oil  may  be  seen,  upon  microscopic  examination,  occupying  the  place  of 
the  proper  muscular  structure  within  the  sheaths  of  the  fibrils,  and  of  the 
proper  contents  of  the  secreting  cells  in  the  glandular  parenchyma.  This 
sort  of  fatty  degeneration  is  wholly  difierent  from  the  excessive  secretion  of 
fiit  which  results  from  an  overabundance  of  the  material  of  nutrition,  or  ao 
overaction  of  the  nutritive  function,  constituting  morbid  obesity.  In  the  latter 
case,  fatty  matter  is  deposited  in  addition  to  the  normal  structure,  and,  if  it 
interfere  with  it,  does  so  by  producing  absorption  through  pressure.  In  the 
former  case,  the  normal  structure  itself  undergoes  degradation. 

Calcareous  Defeneration. — This  is  still  another  organic  result  of  depression. 
In  this  aflection  molecules  of  earthy  matter,  generally  with  a  calcareous  base, 
take  the  place  of  the  normal  tissue,  and  often  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  an 
alihost  bony  hardness  to  the  part.  It  is  very  apt  to  occur  in  the  coats  of  the 
blood-vessels;  but  may  take  place  in  any  of  the  tissues,  and,  indeed,  is  fre- 
quently found  in  abnormal  structures  or  deposits,  as  in  the  false  membrane  of 
inflammation,  in  tubercle,  and  in  cancer.  Whether  it  is  the  result  of  the 
disintegration  of  the  tissue  leaving  its  earthy  components  behind,  or  a  direefe 
deposition  from  the  blood,  supplying  the  place  of  the  absorbed  structure,  has 
not  been  determined;  but  the  probability  is  that  it  proceeds  from  both  these 
sources.  It  is  very  analogous  to  the  fatty  degeneration,  occurring  under  the 
same  circumstances,  and  not  unfrequently  along  with  it.  Both  are  very  com- 
mon in  the  old,  in  whom  they  seem  to  be  regular  consequences  of  the  failin|( 
];i5wers  and  actions  of  life,  rather  than  morbid  changes;  capable  it  is  true,  like 
other  normal  processes,  of  producing  injury  by  excess  or  malposition,  but  on 
the  whole  forming  one  of  the  physiological  series  of  vital  processes  beginning 
with  the  impregnated  germ,  and  ending  with  the  last  breath  of  ezfMring  old 
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age.  The  aroo?  Benilis,  or  grajiBh-wbite  circle  often  observable  in  elderly 
persons  near  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  has  been  ascertained  to  be  a  fatty  degene- 
laikm,  generally  ooincident  with  a  similar  change  in  varioas  internal  parts  of 
the  body;  and  the  oasifieafeion  of  the  arteries,  so  common  in  the  same  class,  is 
an  example  of  the  calcareous  d^^eration. 

Gangrene, — 'BuA  has  already  been  defined  to  be  the  death  of  a  part,  without 
the  death  of  the  whole  body.  From  whatever  cause  it  may  remotely  proceed, 
it  jfl  obviously  the  direct  and  the  last  result  of  a  state  of  depression.  K  it 
IbUow  an  excitement  too  violent  for  the  vitality  of  the  part  to  support,  it  is 
neverthelefla  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  depression  which  necessarily 
ensues  after  such  excitement.  If  it  result  from  inflammation,  through  the 
iBterniption  which  this  sometimes  produces  in  the  supply  of  blood,  the  direct 
canae  is  still .  the  depression  which  arises  from  the  absence  of  the  vital  and 
essential  stimulus.  If  it  be  traceable  to  a  complication  of  certain  morbid  poi- 
sons or  4lepraved  states  of  health  with  inflammation,  such  as  occur  in  anthrax, 
hospital  gangrene,  malignant  pustule,  &c.,  it  is  to  the  depression  occasioned 
partly  by  the  direct  agency  of  the  superadded  cause,  partly  by  the  exhaustion 
eonseqoent  upon  the  inflammatory  excitement,  that  the  gangrene  is  to  be 
aseribed.  But  it  is  often  also  the  direct  result  of  depression,  without  any  pre- 
existing inflammation,  or  excessive  action  in  the  part  affected.  Such  is  the 
case  with  gangrene  following  an  interrupted  supply  of  blood,  occasioned  by 
pfeonire  upon  the  arteries,  by  the  accidental  destruction  of  the  vessels,  by  the 
obliteration  of  their  cavities  by  means  of  coagulated  blood  or  fibrin,  or  by  cer- 
tain diseases  of  the  heart,  which  disable  it  from  transmitting  to  the  extremities 
the  necessary  quantity  of  blood  for  the  support  of  their  vital  actions.  Such 
also  is  the  case  with  the  gangrene  produced  by  certain  positively  depressing 
agents,  as  excessive  cold,  large  quantities  of  ergot,  and  local  violence  so  great 
u  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  part  without  reaction. 

There  is  in  gangrene  a  total  absence  of  all  the  phenomena  of  life  in  the  part. 
There  is  no  sensibility,  no  circulation,  no  active  movement  whatever,  no  gene- 
ration of  animal  heat.  But  these  are  not  unequivocal  signs  of  the  loss  of  vi- 
tality. They  may  all  exist,  and  yet  the  part  may  be  living,  and,  with  proper 
carei  may  be  restored  to  its  healthy  actions^  as  not  unfrequently  happens  after 
the  apparent  death  of  a  part  from  cold,  violence,  or  some  mechanical  inter- 
roption  to  the  circulation.  It  is  of  the  greatest  practical  importance  that,  in 
Sttch  cases,  the  apparent  should  not  be  mistaken  for  real  death,  to  the  neglect 
of  proper  measures  of  restoration.  The  only  certain  sign  that  mortification 
has  really  occurred  is  the  commencement  of  putrefaction.  This,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  always  takes  place  sooner  or  later  after  the  death  of  the 
part.  But,  though  it  is  indispensable  as  a  sign,  gangrene  may  occur  and 
continue  to  exist  for  a  considerable  time  without  it,  as  when  resulting  from 
cold,  or  in  parts  destitute  of  fluids  or  secluded  from  the  air.  Sometimes 
pntrefiaction  is  concurrent  with  the  mortification,  especially  when  the  latter  is 
the  consequence  of  inflammation,  and  the  part  is  exposed  to  the  conjoined 
influence  of  air,  moisture,  and  warmth.  Besides  loss  of  sensation,  vital  move- 
ment, and  animal  heat,  there  is  generally,  even  in  cases  where  putrefaction  has 
not  taken  place,  a  change  of  colour  and  consistence,  dependent  partly  upon 
alterations  antecedent  to  the  loss  of  vitality,  partly  upon  those  simultaneous 
with  the  mortification.  Putrefaction  is  the  decomposition  which  occurs  under 
the  influence  of  chemical  affinities.  In  this  condition,  there  is  an  offensive 
odour  consequent  upon  the  disengagement  of  fetid  gases,  usually  more  or  less 
emphysematous  swelling,  infiltration  with  dark,  turbid  liquid,  and  a  loss  of 
cobeaion.  In  some  instances,  however,  as  in  dry  gangrene,  the  parts  are 
hard,  shrunk,  and  dry,  like  the  flesh  of  mummies;  and  the  smell,  though  fetid, 
is  much  leas  so  than  in  ordinary  cases. 
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In  the  state  which  precedes  gaDj^rene,  in  that  which  is  presented  by  the 
living  parts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dead^  in  the  progress  of  the  a£fection,  and  in 
the  earlier  or  later  occurrence  of  putrefaction,  there  are  sources  of  such  diver- 
sified and  complicated  phenomena  that  it  would  be  wholly  out  of  place,  in  a 
general  treatise,  to  attempt  to  describe  all  their  possible  combinations.  When 
the  gangrene  has  originated  in  inflammation,  the  phenomena  of  the  latter 
affection  in  its  various  stages,  are  mingled  with  those  of  the  former.  It  may 
be  proper  to  mention  here  that,  though  sensibility  is  usually  .diminished  in  the 
progress  of  the  mortification,  violent  pain  is  sometimes  experienced,  as  in  the 
gangrene  which  attacks  the  extremities  of  old  persons.  In  such  cases,  it  ia 
possible  that  the  nerves  may  preserve,  for  a  time,  their  vitality  in  the  midst 
of  the  mortified  structure,  and  thus  be  exposed  to  irritation  from  the  contact 
of  what  has  now  become  foreign  matter.  Sometimes  the  mortification  ad- 
vances gradually  without  any  apparent  disposition  to  set  limits  to  ita  exten- 
sion, till  it  has  destroyed  the  life  of  the  patient.  Generally,  however,  it  is 
either  confined  to  the  spot  originally  affected,  or  is  arrested  at  some  point  of 
its  progress;  in  which  case,  inflammation  occurs  in  the  living  parts  in  contact 
with  the  dead,  and  the  latter  are  separated  by  ulcerative  absorption,  as  already 
described  under  the  head  of  inflammation.  Occasionally,  when  the  consti- 
tutional tendency  to  gangrene  is  strong,  mortification  recommences,  after  having 
been  temporarily  arrested;  and  this  alternation  may  occur  several  times,  tiu 
at  length  the  affection  ceases,  or  the  patient  dies.  The  period  required  for  the 
separation  of  the  slough  is  exceedingly  various,  according  to  the  vigour  of  th« 
constitution,  and  the  nature  of  the  part  affected.  Under  favourable  circum^ 
stances,  as  in  persons  of  good  constitution  and  previously  vigorous  health, 
and  in  soft  highlr  vital  parts,  the  separation  in  effected  in  eight  or  ten  days; 
but,  under  opposite  circumstances,  it  is  sometimes  greatly  protracted,  even  to 
two  or  three  cnonths  or  more. 

The  degree  of  danger  from  gangrene  varies  with  its  extent,  the  importance 
of  the  organ  affected,  the  previous  condition  of  the  patient,  and  the  nature  of 
the  attendant  diseases.  When  external,  and  of  ipoderate  extent,  it  seldom 
proves  fatal;  while  a  patient  often  very  rapidly  succumbs  under  a  Yerj  limited 
internal  mortification.  Still,  life  is  sometimes  preserved,  though  a  considerable 
portion  of  some  internal  organ  may  be  gangrenous.  Large  portions  of  the 
bowels  have  sloughed  away,  and  been  discharged  per  anum,  and  yet  the  patient 
has  recovered.  A  previously  feeble  state  of  health,  or  the  coexistence  of  soma 
depressing  malady,  very  greatly  increases  the  danger.  In  cases  of  internal 
gangrene,  the  danger  is  also  increased  by  the  liability  to  the  absorption  of  the 
offensive  and  depressing  products  which  result  from  putrefaction.  Other 
aources  of  danger,  in  cases  of  extensive  gangrene,  are  hemorrhage  from  the 
sloughing  of  large  arteries,  and  the  exhaustion  consequent  upon  excessive  sup- 
puration, during  or  after  the  separation  of  the  slough.  Gangrene  has  some- 
times proved  curative  by  attacking  exclusively  some  morbid  structure,  as  the 
cancerous,  for  example,  which,  if  not  thus  destroyed,  would  have  gone  onward 
to  a  fatal  issue.  As  gangiene  presents  phenomena  somewhat  different  accord- 
ing to  the  tissue  which  it  occupies,  it  will  be  proper  to  trace  it,  at  least  briefly, 
through  the  different  tissues. 

In  the  areolar  or  cellular  tiziutj  gangrene  is  very  apt  to  occur  as  a  conse- 
quence of  carbuncle  and  erysipelas  phlegmonodes,  and  when  parts  in  a  state 
of  ordinary  inflammation  are  bound  down  by  strong  fibrous  expansions.  It  ia 
sometimes  in  this  situation  very  extensive,  destroying  the  cellular  tissue  which 
connects  other  structures,  and  dissecting  out,  as  it  were,  muscles,  tendonS| 
blood-vessels,  and  nerves.  When  it  affects  the  subcutaneous  cellular  or  adi- 
pose membranCi  the  skin  over  the  part  affectefi  often  assumes  a  gangrenous 
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mppearancey  and  portions  of  it  slough  away,  or  numerous  orifices  are  made  by 
ulceration^  so  as  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  dead  tissue.  The  colour  of  cellular 
membrane,  in  a  state  of  gangrene,  is  a  dirty*white,  or  yellowish- white.  By 
pntrefskction  it  is  converted  partly  into  a  grayish,  very  fetid  pulp,  which  is 
often  mixed  with  pus,  and  more  or  less  with  blood.  When  discharged  through 
ulcerated  openings  in  the  skin,  it  often  has  the  appearance  of  wet  tow. 

The  teroui  tissue  seldom  mortifies,  unless  in  connexion  with  other  tissues 
to  which  it  is  attached,  as  when  all  the  coats  of  the  bowels- slough  in  strangu- 
lated hernia.  When  it  does  mortify,  it  becomes  black,  of  a  soft,  almost  pulpy 
consistence,  and  excessively  fetid ;  imparting,  however  small  the  extent  of  the 
gangrene,  tJie  same  fetid  odour  to  the  liquid  effused  into  the  serous  cavity,  in 
which  also  it  produces  an  evolution  of  ofiensive  gases.  When  false  membrane 
exists,  it  sometimes  participates  in  the  affection,  presenting  the  same  pheno- 
mena as  the  proper  serous  tissue. 

The /ibrons  tissue  is  among  those  in  which  gangrene  is  established  with  the 
greatest  difi&culty.  This  is  especially  true  of  tendon.  Nevertheless,  these 
structures  do  occasionaily  undergo  mortification.  Their  appearance  is  at  first 
little  altered ;  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  decide,  by  the  colour  alone, 
whether  they  are  dead  or  living,  until  the  appearance  of  a  red  line  of  inflam- 
mation indicates' the  limits  of  the  gangrene.  But,  when  long  dead,  or  when 
the  mortification  is  of  slow  occurrence,  they  lose  their  shining  appoarancei 
beeome  grayish  or  of  a  dirty  yellowish  or  ash  colour,  and  soften  so  that  they 
may  be  torn,  though  they  are  longer  in  separating  than  most^other  parts. 

The  skin  is  more  liable  to  gangrene  than  any  other  tissue,  unless  it  maiy  be 
the  areolar.  The  appearances  which  it  presents,  immediately  before  the  death 
of  the  part,  have  been  already  described.  (Seepage  34.)  After  mortification 
has  taken  place,  the  surface,  if  moist,  is  of  a  grayish  or  ash  colour ;  if  dry.  Is 
darker  and .  even  blackish.  When  the  gangrene  has  resulted  ftx)m  excessive 
cold,  or  sudden  violence,  the  colour  is  at  first  often  white  or  yellowish,  and 
ultimately  assumes  a  darker  hue.  The  afiected  portion  of  skin  is  usually  soft, 
though  somewhat  consistent ;  if  the  mortification  has  occurred  during  suppu- 
ration, it  is  still  softer;  and,  if  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  has  been  at  the 
same  time  inflamed,  it  is  converted  into  a  grayish  pulp,  and  mingles  with  the 
ichorous  pus  from  the  parts  beneath.  In  dry  gangrene  the  skin  is  dry  and 
riirunk. 

In  mucous  tissue j  which  is  occasionally,  though  not  very  frequently,  the  seat 
of  gangrene^  the  mortified  part  is  fetid  and  very  soft,  so  that  it  may  be  readily 
removed  by  scraping  with  the  back  of  a  scalpel  from  the  subjacent  structure. 
The  colour  is  sometimes  white  at  first,  but  is  ultimately  gray,  slatc-coloured, 
or  blackish.  When  the  gangrene  is  consequent  upon  inflammation,  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  are  usually  of  a  livid  redness,  very  soft,  and  considerably  swollen 
from  the  infiltration  of  a  fetid,  bloody,  serous  fluid. 

In  the  glandular  tissue,  gangrene  is  not  frequent,  and,  when  it  occurs,  pre- 
sents the  ordinary  appearances  which  characterize  the  afiection.  In  the  hhxfd^ 
vessels^  it  is  cxceedihgly  rare  as  an  original  affection,  the  vascular  tissue  having 
an  extraordinary  power  of  resisting  mortification,  and  often  remaining  sound 
in  the  midst  of  a  mass  of  gangrene.  Little  is  known  of  the  affection  in  the 
absorbents,  though  the  lymphatic  glands  occasionally  undergo  mortification. 
Muadesy  in  a  state  of  gangrene,  are  usually  of  a  dark  livid  colour,  though  some- 
times, when  not  exposed  to  the  air,  they  are  yellowish  or  grayish,  and  are 
black  in  dry  gangrene.  Gendrin  states  that  gangrenous  eschars  of  the  heart 
are  blackish  or  greenish.  Mortification  is  very  uncommon  in  nerves,  unless 
when  pervading  the  whole  structure  of  which  they  form  a  part.  It  occasionally 
occurs  in  the  Iraiuy  though  rarely.  In  this  structure^  the  gangrenous  part  is 
VOL.  I.  6 
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gray  or  blackish,  Tery  soft,  and  very  fetick  Bat  fetor  and  softening  are  not 
certain  siena  of  mortification;  for  the  ktter  is  often  produced  by  inflammation, 
and  the  lormer  may  occur  from  the  decomposition  of  the  pus,  when  from  any 
cause,  as  in  cases  of  external  yiolence,  air  has  admission  to  the  part.  In  lonef^ 
gangrene  is  not  unfrcquent,  and  is  perhaps  produced  more  readily  by  an  equal 
amount  of  cause  than  in  any  other  tissue.  The  mortifbation  of  bones  ia 
attended  with  phenomena  somewhat  peculiar,  which  have  given  it  a  distinct 
name,  and  have  led  to  especial  attention.  It  is  usually  denominated  necro$i8. 
Of  this  affection,  however,  as  it  is  considered  as  falling  within  the  province  of 
the  surgeon,  I  shall  not  treat  in  this  place.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  may 
oocur  as  a  result  of  inflammation  which  the  feeble  vitality  of  the  tissue  is 
unable  to  resist,  or  from  direct  depression  through  the  agency  of  cold  or  an 
interrupted  supply  of  blood,  as  when  the  periosteum  or  medullary  membrane, 
upon  which  its  nourishment  depends,  is  separated  from  the  bone  or  destroyed. 
The  dead  portion  of  the  bone  is  separated  by  ulcerative  absorption,  and  through 
the  same  agency  is  ultimately  discharged,  if  the  patient  do  not  sink  during 
the  process.  The  mode  of  separation  is  highly  interesting,  and  affords  a 
beautiful  illustration  of  the  resources  of  the  system;  but  the  reader  is  referred 
to  works  on  surgery. 

The  effects  upon  the  system  produced  by  gangrene,  when  extensive  or  in<f 
ternal,  especially  when  it  affects  a  vital  organ,  are  very  striking.  The  pulse 
is  very  feeble  and  frequent,  and  often  irregular ;  the  skin  is  pale  or  of  a  sallow 
tinge,  and  is  bathed  in  a  cold  clammy  sweat;  the  respiration  is  disordered; 
the  features  are  sunken,  with  an  expression  of  wildness  or  great  anxiety, 
though  no  pain  may  be  felt,  and  the  sudden  cessation  of  any  pre-existing  pain 
is  considered  as  an  evidence  of  commencing  mortification ;  there  is  usually 
great  thirst,  and  frequently  more  or  less  nausea  and  vomiting ;  the  abdomen 
is  often  tympanitic ;  and  great  disorder  of  the  nervous  system  is  evinced  by 
subsultus  tendinum,  singultus,  deranged  sensations  of  various  kinds,  and  even 
delirium.  But  these  symptoms,  which,  occurring  in  the  last  stage  of  inflam* 
mation,  and  especially  when  attended  with  a  sudden  cessation  of  pain,  were 
formerly  very  commonly  considered  as  certain  proofs  of  mortification,  are 
now  known  frequently  to  take  place  in  cases  which  exhibit  no  appearances  of 
gangrene  after  death.  The  probability,  however,  is  that,  in  many  of  these 
cases,  gangrene  is  not  discovered  only  because  the  patient  sinks  under  the 
diseaae  before  the  local  affection  has  had  time  to  run  into  absolute  mortifica- 
tion ;  and  that,  in  others,  though  death  may  have  occurred  in  the  part,  yet 
general  death  has  so  speedily  followed,  that  no  time  has  been  allowed  for  the 
commencement  of  putrefaction,  which,  as  before  observed^  is  the  only  unequi- 
vocal sign  of  gangrene. 

Article  IF. 

CONGESTION. 

This  may  be  defined  to  be  an  unhealthy  accumulation  of  blood  in  the 
blood-vessels  of  any  part  of  the  body.  It  often  has  its  origin  and  chief  seat 
in  the  capillaries ;  but  it  may  extend  also  to  the  arterial  and  venous  ramifi- 
cations, and  even  to  the  larger  trunks.  It  is  considered  by  some  writers  as 
of  primary  importance  in  disease ;  but  it  is  always  an  effect  of  some  pre-ex- 
isting morbid  state  or  action ;  and  it  is  a  partial  view  which  is  directed  to 
this  effect  alone,  without  embracing  the  other  elements  that  enter  into  the 
complex  phenomena  presented  by  the  part  congested.     There  is  probably  no 
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appearanoey  and  portions  of  it  slough  away,  or  numerous  orifices  are  made  by 
olceratkmy  so  as  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  dead  tissue.  The  colour  of  cellular 
memfanmei  in  a  state  of  gangrene,  is  a  dirty-white,  or  yellowish- white.  By 
patre&edon  it  is  converted  partly  into  a  grayish,  very  fetid  pulp,  which  is 
of^n  mixed  with  pus,  and  more  or  less  with  blood.  When  discharged  through 
ulcerated  openings  in  the  skin,  it  often  has  the  appearance  of  wet  tow. 

The  aorovf  tinue  seldom  mortifies,  unless  in  connexion  with  other  tissues 
to  which  it  is  attached,  as  when  all  the  coats  of  the  bowels- slough  in  strangu- 
lated hernia.  When  it  does  mortify,  it  becomes  black,  of  a  soft,  almost  pulpy 
conaistenotf,  and  excessively  fetid ;  imparting,  however  small  the  extent  of  the 
gangrene,  tiie  same  fetid  odour  to  the  liquid  effused  into  the  serous  cavity,  in 
which  also  it  produces  an  evolution  of  offensive  gases.  When  false  membrane 
exiatSy  it  sometimes  participates  in  the  affection,  presenting  the  same  pheno- 
Bena  as  the  proper  serous  tissue. 

T\keJlbroH$  ti$auei8  among  those  in  which  gangrene  is  established  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.  This  is  especially  true  of  tendon.  Nevertheless,  these 
stmetarea  do  occasionaily  undergo  mortification.  Their  appearance  is  at  first 
little  altered;  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  decide,  by  the  colour  alone, 
whether  they  are  dead  or  living,  until  the  appearance  of  a  red  line  of  inflam- 
BMtioB  indicates'  the  limits  of  the  gangrene.  But,  when  long  dead,  or  when 
the  mortification  is  of  slow  occurrence,  they  lose  their  shining  appearance, 
beeome  grayish  or  of  a  dirty  yellowiHh  or  ash  colour,  and  soften  so  that  they 
may  be  torn,  though  they  are  longer  in  separating  than  most  other  parts. 

The  skin  is  more  liable  to  gangrene  than  any  other  tissue,  unless  it  may  be 
the  areolar.  The  appearances  which  it  presents,  immediately  before  the  death 
of  the  part,  have  been  already  described.  (Seepa(/€S'^,^  After  mortification 
has  taken  place,  the  surface,  if  moist,  is  of  a  grayish  or  ash  colour;  if  dry,  is 
darker  and  even  blackish.  When  the  gangrene  has  resulted  from  excessive 
cold,  or  sudden  violence,  the  colour  is  at  fir^t  often  white  or  yellowish,  and 
ultimately  assumes  a  darker  hue.  The  affected  portion  of  skin  is  usually  soft, 
though  somewhat  consistent ;  if  the  mortification  has  occurred  during  suppu- 
ratioo,  it  is  still  softer;  and,  if  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  has  been  at  the 
same  time  inflamed,  it  is  converted  into  a  grayish  pulp,  and  mingles  with  the 
ichorous  pus  from  the  parts  beneath.  In  dry  gangrene  the  skin  is  dry  and 
ahmnk. 

In  murtnu  tissue^  which  is  occasionally,  though  not  very  frequently,  the  seat 
of  gangrene,  the  mortified  part  is  fetid  and  very  soft,  so  that  it  may  be  readily 
removed  by  scraping  with  the  back  of  a  scalpel  from  the  subjacent  structure. 
The  colour  is  sometimes  white  at  first,  but  is  ultimately  gray,  slate-coloured, 
or  blackish.  When  the  gaogrcne  is  consequent  upon  inflammation,  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  are  usually  of  a  livid  redness,  very  soft,  and  considerably  swollen 
from  the  infiltration  of  a  fetid,  bloody,  serous  fluid. 

In  the  ylandular  tusne^  gangrene  is  not  frequent,  and,  when  it  occurs,  pre- 
sents the  ordinary  appearances  which  characterize  the  affection.  In  the  llfxxl' 
vtudsy  it  is  cxceedihgly  rare  as  an  original  affection,  the  vascular  tissue  having 
an  extraordinary  power  of  resisting  mortification,  and  often  remaining  sound 
in  the  midst  of  a  mass  of  gangrene.  Little  is  known  of  the  affection  in  the 
absorbents,  though  the  lymphatic  glands  occasionally  undergo  mortification. 
Mu9cie$f  in  a  state  of  gangrene,  are  usually  of  a  dark  livid  colour,  though  some- 
times, when  not  exposed  to  the  air,  they  are  yellowish  or  grayish,  and  are 
black  in  dry  gangrene.  Gendrin  states  that  gangrenous  eschars  of  the  heart 
are  blackish  or  greenish.  Mortification  is  very  uncommon  in  nerveSy  unless 
when  pervading  the  whole  structure  of  which  they  form  a  part.  It  occasionally 
occurs  in  the  ^ai'it,  though  rarely.  In  this  structure^  the  gangrenous  part  is 
VOL.  I.  6 
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gray  or  blackish,  Tery  soft,  and  very  fetick  Bat  fetor  and  aoftening  are  noi 
certain  apiB  of  mortification ;  for  the  ktter  is  often  produced  by  inflammation, 
and  the  lormer  may  occur  from  the  decomposition  of  the  pus,  when  from  any 
cause,  as  in  cases  of  external  yiolence,  air  has  admission  to  the  part.  In  bane$^ 
gangrene  is  not  unfrequent,  and  is  perhaps  produced  more  readily  by  an  equal 
amount  of  cause  than  in  any  other  tissue.  The  mortification  of  bones  is 
attended  with  phenomena  somewhat  peculiar,  which  have  gi^en  it  a  distiBCi 
name,  and  have  led  to  especial  attention.  It  b  usually  denominated  necron$. 
Of  this  affection,  however,  as  it  is  considered  as  &lling  within  the  province  of 
the  surgeon,  I  shall  not  treat  in  this  place.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  may 
occur  as  a  result  of  inflammation  which  the  feeble  vitality  of  the  tissue  is 
unable  to  resist,  or  from  direct  depression  through  the  agency  of  eold  or  an 
interrupted  supply  of  blood,  as  when  the  periosteum  or  medullary  membrmoe, 
upon  which  its  nourishment  depends,  is  separated  from  the  bone  or  destroyed. 
The  dead  portion  of  the  bone  is  separated  by  ulcerative  absorption,  and  through 
the  same  agency  is  ultimately  discharged,  if  the  patient  do  not  sink  during 
the  process.  The  mode  of  separation  is  highly  interesting,  and  afiiorda  a 
beautiful  illustration  of  the  resources  of  the  system;  but  the  reader  is  referred 
to  works  on  surgery. 

The  effects  upon  the  system  produced  by  gangrene,  when  extensive  or  inn 
temal,  especially  when  it  affects  a  vital  organ,  are  very  striking.  The  pulse 
is  very  feeble  and  frequent,  and  often  irregular ;  the  skin  is  pale  or  of  a  sallow 
tinge,  and  is  bathed  in  a  cold  clammy  sweat;  the  respiration  is  disordered-; 
the  features  are  sunken,  with  an  expression  of  wildness  or  great  anxiety, 
though  no  pain  may  be  felt,  and  the  sudden  cessation  of  any  pre-existing  pain 
is  considered  as  an  evidence  of  commencing  mortification ;  there  is  usiudlj 
great  thirst,  and  frequently  more  or  less  nausea  and  vomiting;  the  abdomen 
is  often  tympanitic ;  and  great  disorder  of  the  nervous  system  is  evinced  by 
subsultus  tendinum,  singultus,  deranged  sensations  of  various  kinds,  and  even 
delirium.  But  these  symptoms,  which,  occurring  in  the  last  stage  of  inflam* 
mation,  and  especially  when  attended  with  a  sudden  cessation  of  pain,  were 
formerly  very  commonly  considered  as  certain  proofs  of  mortification,  aire 
now  known  frequently  to  take  place  in  cases  which  exhibit  no  appearances  of 
gangrene  after  death.  The  probability,  however,  is  that,  in  many  of  these 
cases,  gangrene  is  not  discovered  only  because  the  patient  sinks  under  the 
disease  before  the  local  affection  has  had  time  to  run  into  absolute  mortifica- 
tion ;  and  that,  in  others,  though  death  may  have  occurred  in  the  part,  yet 
general  death  has  so  speedily  followed,  that  no  time  has  been  allowed  for  the 
commencement  of  putrefaction,  which,  as  before  observed,  is  the  only  unequi- 
vocal sign  of  gangrene. 

Article  IF. 

CONGESTION. 

This  may  be  defined  to  be  an  unhealthy  accumulation  of  blood  in  the 
blood-vessels  of  any  part  of  the  body.  It  often  has  its  origin  and  chief  seat 
in  the  capillaries ;  but  it  may  extend  also  to  the  arterial  and  venous  ramii- 
cati(»n8,  and  even  to  the  larger  trunks.  It  is  considered  by  some  writers  aa 
of  primary  importance  in  disease ;  but  it  is  always  an  effect  of  some  pte-ex- 
intiiig  morbid  state  or  action ;  and  it  is  a  partial  view  which  is  directed  to 
this  effect  al<me,  without  embracing  the  other  elements  that  enter  into  the 
complex  phenomena  presented  by  the  part  congested.     There  is  probably  no 
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form  of  oongestion  which  may  not  be  traced  to  some  one  of  the  morbid  affec- 
tknis  already  described ;  and  its  varieties  have  consequently  been  treated  of 
along  with  the  other  phenomena  or  effects  of  these  states  respectively.  Yet  a 
ceneral  connected  view  of  the  subject  may,  perhaps,  be  proper,  in  reference 
oolii  to  the  real  importance  of  congestion  as  itself,  in  many  instances,  a 
■onree  ci  inconvenience  or  danger,  and  to'  the  prominence  which  has  been 
giveo  to  it  by  some  practical  writers. 

There  are  three  distinct  soaroes  of  congestion;  namely,  1.  irritation  or 
inflammation ;  2.  depression ;  and  3.  some  purely  physical  agency.  When  it 
proceeds  from  the  first  cause,  it  is  obviously  attended  with  phenomena  of  over- 
exeitementy  and  is  hence  called  ctcttve  congestion;  and,  as  the  accumulation 
takes  place  more  especially  in  the  arterial  ramifications,  and  the  blood  accu- 
mulated has  usually  the  arterial  character,  it  is  sometimes  also  denominated 
arterial  congetlum.  When  produced  by  either  of  the  two  latter  causes,  the 
aeenmnlation  is  merely  a  consequence  of  some  interruption  in  the  regular 
flow  of  the  blood,  and  not  of  any  positive  agency,  forcing  or  soliciting  a 
greater  amount  than  usual  of  that  fluid  into  the  distended  vessels.  The  con- 
gestion is,  therefore,  under  these  circumstances,  called  passive,  and  some- 
times, though  perhaps  with  less  propriety,  venous;  for,  although  the  affection 
is  in  many  instances  confined  chiefly  to  the  veins,  it  is  not  necessarily  so  in 
alL  I  sludl  treat  of  congestion  under  two  distinct  heads,  corresponding  with 
these  two  conditions. 

1.  Active  Congestion. — The  reader  must  be  familiar  with  the  fact,  so  pro- 
minently stated  on  former  occasions,  that  in  every  case  of  excessive  capillary 
ezdtation,  there  is  an  increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  part  affected,  and  an 
aseumulation  in  the  vessels  of  that  part.  Now  any  excessive  or  unhealthy 
ezeitation  is,  according  to  the  views  and  nomenclature  adopted  in  this  work, 
dther  irritation  or  inflammation,  the  former  ending  where  the  latter  begins. 
The  congestion,  therefore,  is  nothing  more  than  a  phenomenon  of  one  of  these 
aifoetioDS.  .  But  authors  usually  restrict  the  application  of  the  term  to  that 
eoncUtion  in  which  the  vessels  are  merely  engorged,  and  the  peculiar  symp- 
fcNBs  of  inflammation  have  not  yet  made  their  appearance.  Congestion, 
therefore,  in  this  limited  sense,  is  simply  a  phenomenon  of  irritation.  To 
consider  it  as  in  itself  the  disease,  is  to  take  a  mere  sign  for  the  substance. 
Where  is  the  real  seat  of  the  morbid  action  ?  Certainly  not  in  tho  blood. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  in  the  vessels  themselves.  Now  an  action  of  the  ves- 
seb,  though  it  may  cause,  cannot  itself  constitute  congestion.  This  is  con- 
sequently not  the  proper  morbid  action.  The  disease  is,  in  fact,  some  pecu- 
liar modification,  not  well  understood,  of  the  solid  tissues,  of  which  a  change 
in  the  innervation  probably  constitutes  an  essential  part,  and  which  is  induced 
by  the  operation  of  some  excitant,  unhealthy  either  in  its  nature  or  degree. 
In  other  words,  it  is  irritation.  They  who  regard  the  congestion  exclusively, 
overlook  the  important  circumstance  of  the  nervous  derangement. 

Even  within  the  limits  of  healthy  excitation,  much  accumulation  of  blood 
often  takes  place,  which  is  not  called  congestion,  simply  because  it  is  not 
morbid.  We  have  examples  of  this  in  the  erectile  tissues,  as  the  nipple  and 
the  penis )  in  organs  called  after  a  period  of  repose  into  renewed  action,  as 
the  stomach  during  digestion,  and  the  uterus  during  menstruation )  and  in 
parts  no  matter  where  situated,  which  have  more  than  their  ordinary  duty  to 
perform.  In  these  instances,  there  is  often  great  distension,  with  increased 
redness  and  heat ;  but  the  parts  return  again  to  their  usual  state  in  a  short 
time,  without  having  suffered  injury  or  inconvenience.  The  process  is  en- 
tirely healthy.  If,  however,  the  excitation  increase  or  persist  so  as  to  induce 
a  derangement  of  function,  it  then  amounts  to  irritation,  and  the  attendant 
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sanguiDeous  eDgorgement  is  a  r«al  congestion.  From  what  has  been  said,  it 
is  evident  that  the  causes  of  active  congestion  are  those  already  treated  of 
under  the  head  of  irritation.  The  same  may  be  said  of  its  phenomena  and 
morbid  effects.  The  latter,  however,  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words. 
There  are  distension,  increased  redness  and  heat,  and  usually  some  unplea- 
sant or  deranged  sensation,  as  a  feeling  of  fulness,  weight,  or  oppressioD  ; 
but  no  positive  pain,  unless  the  disease  amount  to  inflammation.  The  funo- 
tions  of  the  part  are  always  modified,  being  often  increased,  when  the  afiee- 
tion  is  moderate,  and  deranged,  diminished,  or  altogether  suspended,  when 
it  is  severe.  Hemorrhage  from  the  distended  vessels  is  not  uncommon.  It  is 
now  generally  thought  by  microscopists  to  proceed  from  rupture  of  the  res- 
sel9,  the  possibility  of  the  passage  of  the  unbroken  blood  corpuscles  through 
their  coats  being  denied.  There  is,  besides,  a  derangement  or  suspension  of 
those  functions  which  are  dependent  for  their  proper  exercise  upon  a  certaiQ 
influence  from  the  part  affected.  Ilence,  disordered  vision  and  hearing,  di*» 
ordered  sensation  generally,  and  paralytic  affections,  are  often  consequent  upon 
congestion  of  the  brain.  Active  congestion  may  even  terminate  in  disorgani- 
sation of  the  part,  the  result  being  ascribable,  when  not  produced  by  inflam- 
mation, to  a  depression  consequent  ujxm  a  preceding  excess  of  excitement. 

But  I  wish  again  to  urge  the  consideration,  that  all  these  effects  do  not  pro- 
ceed merely  from  the  local  accumulation  of  blood.  This  is  undoubtedly  an 
important  circumstance,  and  may  be  the  means  through  which  much  injury 
may  be  inflicted;  but  it  is  only  a  circumstance,  and  the  judicious  practitioner 
will  look  beyond  it  to  the  true  pathological  condition.  It  is  fortunate,  how- 
ever, that  the  means  obviously  calculated  to  relieve  the  congestion  are  gene- 
rally, in  this  variety  of  the  affection,  those  most  efficient  in  the  cure  of  the 
dii^ease  itself.  Still,  it  is  highly  important  to  consider  the  particular  character 
of  the  irritation  in  which  they  originate,  as  this  will  very  much  modify  the 
extent,  and,  indeed,  the  nature  of  the  treatment. 

2.  Pa$sive  Conge$tion. — This  condition  is  very  different  in  its  origin,  cha- 
racter, and  indications  of  cure  from  that  jubt  noticed.  The  blood  is  neither 
attracted  nor  forced,  in  unusual  amount,  into  the  vessels  of  the  part,  but  ac- 
cumulates in  them,  because  not  carried  forward  so  rapidly  as  it  enters  with 
the  ordiuary  movement  of  the  circulation.  The  impediment  to  its  onward 
progress  may,  as  before  stated,  arise  from  two  distinct  sources;  namely,  frooi 
a  wunt  of  a  due  degree  of  that  action  which  is  necessary  to  its  transmisaion, 
that  is,  from  depression,  or  from  some  physical  difficulty  or  obstruction. 

The  depression  giving  rise  to  congestion  may  be  general,  or  confined  to  a 
particular  organ.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  occurrence  of  this  con- 
dition, in  diseases  attended  with  great  and  sudden  prostration.  The  heart, 
participating  in  this  prostration,  is  unable  to  transmit  the  blood  so  rapidly  at 
it  is  conveyed  towards  it  by  the  coutinued  action  of  the  capillaries,  and  by  the 
forces  which  move  the  blood  in  the  veins.  This  fluid,  therefore,  necessarily 
accumulates  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  the  great  venous  trunks,  and 
consequently  in  those  organs  with  which  these  trunks  more  immediately  com- 
municate, viz.,  in  the  brain,  liver,  and,  through  this  latter  organ,  in  the  ab- 
dominal viiK^era  in  general.  Instances  of  congestion  from  this  cause  are  con- 
stantly occurring.  A  blow  upon  the  head,  or  any  severe  shock,  temporarily 
paralysing  the  cerebral  actions,  certain  mental  emotions  which  tend  to  pio- 
duce  syncope,  the  chill  of  fevers,  especially  those  of  a  typhous  or  malignant 
character,  and  the  prostration  of  violent  intestinal  and  stomachic  spasmi  all 
occasion  internal  congestions  consequent  upon  depression  in  the  movements 
of  the  heart.  But  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  ascribe  the  alarming  phe- 
nomena which  attend  these  affections,  the  feeble  pulse,  the  cold  extremities, 
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the  pale  mud  shranken  skin,  and  the  frequently  raspended  or  impaired  intcl- 
leotnal  fanctions,  to  the  congestioni  which  is  a  mere  effect  of  the  prostration, 
and  oeaaes  when  the  heart  resumes  its  usual  energy.  Yet  there  are  not  want- 
ing practidoners  who  overlook,  in  great  measure,  the  collapse  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  the  feehle  movements  of  the  heart,  overwhelmed  as  they  hoth  are 
under  some  powerfully  depressing  influence,  to  search  for  the  chief  source  of 
danger  in  the  internal  sanguineous  engorgement ;  and  who  direct  their  reme- 
dies aoeordingly.  Indeed,  so  far  has  this  mode  of  viewing  things  beenoarried, 
that  afiections  of  the  kind  alluded  to  are  not  unfrequently  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  eongestive  diseases;  a  mere  effect  being  thus  prominently  set  forth 
as  the  eharaetertstio  and  most  important  feature.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that  serious  practical  injury  may  grow  out  of  this  error,  especially  in 
eases  where  the  depression,  as  not  unfrecfucntly  happens,  is  attended  with 
real  debility,  and  is  not  a  mere  fugitive  result  of  some  temporary  cause. 

Congestions  frequently  also  arise  fVom  local  depression,  affecting  especially 
the  capillaries  of  the  part.  From  causes  directly  or  indirectly  operating  on 
these  vessels,  such  as  have  been  already  enumerated  under  the  head  of  depres- 
sion, they  become  incapable  of  performing  their  usual  part  in  sustaining  the 
onward  movement  of  the  blood,  which,  therefore,  accumulates  in  the  vessels 
behind  them,  especially  when  these  latter  vessels  happen  to  bo  the  i^ipients 
of  venons  blood.  Thus,  when  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs  become  depressed, 
the  venous  blood,  carried  regularly  towards  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and 
thenoe  sent  into  the  pulmonary  arteries,  accumulates  in  the  ramifications  of 
these  vessels,  distends  their  trunks,  and  even  loads  the  right  ventricle,  so  as 
to  produce  great  venous  engorgement  of  the  lungs  and  heart.  So  also  in  the 
liver.  A  depression  of  the  capillary  circulation  in  this  organ,  leads  to  accu- 
mulation in  the  whole  portal  system  of  veins,  not  only  in  its  hepatic  ramifica- 
tions, but  in  the  vessels  and  their  radicles,  which  convey  the  venous  blood 
from  the  abdominal  viscera  to  the  vena  portaB.  Hence  arise  congestions  of  the 
stomach,  bowels,  spleen,  and  liver.  Depression  in  the  capillaries  of  a  secret- 
ing organ  may  also  promote  congestion  by  diminishing  secretion.  That  part 
of  the  blood  which  is  usually  thrown  out  by  the  secretory  process,  remains 
in  the  vessels,  and  produces  a  greater  fulness  than  in  their  ordinary  state. 

After  inflammation,  the  capillary  vessels  are  often  left  in  an  enlarged  and 
relaxed  condition,  which  admits  the  entrance  of  the  blood,  by  means  of  the 
cig  a  tergoj  in  greater  quantities  than  in  the  healthy  state,  and  thus  occasions 
congestion.  In  this  case,  the  congestion  is  entirely  passive,  and  to  be  re- 
moved by  means  calculated  directly  to  produce  contraction  in  the  vessels. 
An  example  is  afforded  in  the  blood-shot  appearance  of  the  conjunctiva, 
wholly  destitute  of  symptoms  of  inflammatory  excitement,  which  is  occasion- 
ally left  behind  by  a  retiring  ophthalmia. 

Congestion  from  purely  physical  causes  is  not  uncommon.  It  is  often  pro- 
duced, in  a  certain  degree,  by  the  mere  force  of  gravitation.  The  blood  accu- 
mulates in  the  vessels  of  a  dependent  part  of  the  body  to  an  inconvenient 
extent,  even  in  health,  by  a  too  long  continuance  in  one  posture.  But,  in 
cases  of  debility,  in  which  the  vital  actions  are  less  capable  of  countervailing 
the  opposing  physical  forces,  such  congestion  is  more  common  and  more 
troublesome.  For  an  obvious  reason,  it  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  the  lower 
extremities;  but  it  may  also  be  observed  in  the  posterior  portions  of  the  body, 
in  individuals  who  from  weakness  are  compelled  to  be  long  upon  their  backs ; 
and  it  b  asserted  also  to  take  place  in  the  most  dependent  parts  of  the  lungs, 
in  the  same  individuals.  This  form  of  congestion  is  by  some  writers  called 
hypostatic.  Whatever  obstructs  the  return  of  blood  along  the  veins  towards 
the  heart,  or  in  its  passage  through  the  heart,  is  capable  of  producing  passive 
accumulations  in  parts  behind  the  point  of  obstruction.  (See  patje  \i.) 
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These  passive  congestioDs,  whatever  may  be  their  source,  are  often  pro- 
dnctive  of  inconvenience,  and  sometimes  of  dan^r.  There  is  often  a  sense 
of  fulness,  weight,  or  oppression  accompanying  toem,  but  usually  no  increase 
of  heat;  on  the  contrary,  sometimes  a  reduction  of  the  habitual  temperature 
of  the  part;  and  the  redness  is  of  a  dark,  or  purplish,  or  even  blackish  hoe. 
The  sensibility  to  ordinary  impressions  is  often  diminished.  The  serum  of 
the  blood  is  apt  to  escape  from  the  vessels,  producing  oedema,  or  dropsy  of 
the  cellular  tissue  and  serous  cavities.  Hembrrhage,  of  the  kind  denominated 
passive,  is  not  uncommon ;  the  blood  appearing  to  percolate  mechanically 
through  the  parietes  of  the  debilitated  vessels.  All  the  functions  of  the  part 
or  organ  are  more  or  less  deranged,  and  even  fatal  disorganization  may  ensue. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  always  to  determine  how  much  of  these  injurious  con- 
sequences is  due  to  the  mere  congestion,  and  how  much  to  the  continued 
operation  of  the  depressing  cause.  It  is,  in  any  event,  however,  very  obvious 
that  the  remedies  must  be  addressed,  not  to  the  mere  abstraction  of  the  blood, 
but  to  the  removal  of  the  cause  upon  which  the  congestion  depends.  When 
the  afiection  is  connected  with  general  debility,  this  remark  is  peculiarly  ap- 
plicable. Bleeding,  in  such  cases,  though  it  may  have  a  temporary  effect  in 
diminishing  the  congestion,  by  lessening  the  current  which  is  setting  con- 
stantly towards  the  congested  vessels,  endangers  an  increase  of  the  debility 
in  which  the  congestion  originates,  and  in  which  the  chief  danger  lies. 

There  are  instances  in  which  positive  irritation  originates  in  passive  con- 
gestions; the  blood  accumulating  in  vessels  which  retain  their  healthy  excita- 
bility, and  stimulating  these  vessels  into  excessive  action.  Thus,  in  conges- 
tion of  the  portal  system  of  veins,  dependent  upon  a  depressed  condition  of 
the  capillary  circulation  of  the  liver,  the  venous  radicles  in  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane  share  in  the  congestion,  and  are  unable  to  receive  the  blood 
from  the  arterial  radicles  and  capillaries,  which,  therefore,  become  distended 
and  irritated.  This  irritation  not  unfrenuently  relieves  itself  by  profuse 
secretion ;  and  severe  and  exhausting  diarrhoeas  result. 

The  appearances  of  congestion  may  be  presented  after  death,  although  none 
may  have  existed  during  life.  These  may  occur  at  the  moment  of  death,  or 
not  till  some  time  afterwards.  The  contractility  of  the  arteries  appears  to 
remain,  for  a  short  period,  after  respiration  and  the  movements  of  the  heart 
have  ceased,  so  that  these  vessels  empty  themselves  into  the  capillaries, 
where  the  blood  is  retained,  and  presents,  upon  post-mortem  examination,  the 
phenomena  of  congestion  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  This  is  particularly 
apt  to  occur,  when  the  patient  has  died  in  a  plethoric  state.  Cadaveric  con- 
gestion, occurring  after  death,  is  not  uncommon,  and,  as  in  the  former  case, 
is  most  striking  when  the  vessels  are  left,  at  the  close  of  life,  full  of  blood. 
From  the  influence  of  gravity,  this  fluid  seeks  the  vessels  of  the  most  depend- 
ent parts;  and,  as  the  body  commonly  lies  on  the  back,  the  appearances  of 
congestion  are  most  frequently  presented  in  the  skin  and  adipose  tissue  of  the 
posterior  parts  of  the  body,  in  the  meninges  which  cover  the  cerebellum,  the 
posterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  and  the  spinal  marrow,  in  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  lungs,  and  in  those  parts  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  which  are  lower- 
most in  the  supine  position.  {Andral,)  It  is  necessary  to  bear  the  facts  here 
Stated  in  mind,  in  order  to  avoid  drawing  false  inferences  from  post-mortem 
examination.  Cadaveric  extravasation  of  blood  also  frequently  takes  place, 
staining  red  the  parts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  vessels  from  which  the  blood 
escapes,  or  forming  collections  more  or  less  extensive  in  the  cellular  and 
Serous  tissues.  According  to  Andral,  it  is  only  the  serum  and  red  globules 
that  are  thus  extravasated,  the  fibrin  remaining  in  the  vessels. 
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Article  V. 

FEVER. 

The  claims  of  fever  to  a  distinct  consideration  in  this  place  rest  upon  the 
&et,  that  it  is  a  constituent  of  numerous  diseases,  and,  though  hy  no  means 
simple  in  its  nature,  has  not  jet  heen,  and  probahly  never  will  be,  satisfac- 
torily analyzed.  It  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion, 
to  cmll  attention  to  two  distinct  applications  of  the  term  fever.  It  is  used, 
in  a  general  sense^  to  signify  a  peculiar  morbid  condition  of  the  system  com- 
mon  to  many  diseases;  in  a  special  sense,  to  designate  these  diseases  individu- 
aUy  or  collectively.  Thus,  we  say  of  certain  complaints  presenting  certain 
characters,  that  they  are  fevers^  and  of  each  one  of  them,  that  it  is  a  fever  ; 
and  distinguisli  the  several  complaints  by  some  characteristic  epithet,  as  when 
we  speak  of  intermittent  fever y  tyi»hm  fever j  yellcw  fever j  &c.;  while  the  term 
fecety  in  a  general  sense,  is  applied  to  the  morbid  affection  of  system  found 
in  each  one  and  all  of  these  diseases,  and  giving  them,  though  in  other  re- 
spects widely  different,  that  similarity  of  character  which  entitles  them  to 
tneir  common  name.  It  is  in  this  latter  sense,  exclusively,  that  the  term  is 
here  employed.  This  affection  is  sometimes  called  the  febrile  movementy  in 
order  to  express  the  idea  that  it  consists  of  a  series  of  actions,  rather  than  of 
a  particular  morbid  condition ;  and  the  term  is  perhaps  more  strictly  correct, 
if  intended  to  embrace  the  whole  progress  of  the  affection,  in  its  forming 
•tage  and  decline,  as  well  as  in  its  state  of  complete  developemcnt. 

Much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  defining  fever.  There  are  certain 
■ymptoms,  which,  when  associated,  leave  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  that 
aJTection ;  but  they  arc  not  all  present  at  every  stage,  and  in  every  case  of  the 
diseases  usually  denominated  fevers;  and  there  is  no  one  of  them  which  is 
not  occasionally  absent.  This  has  been  considered  as  an  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory  definition.  But  the  difficulty  has  arisen, 
in  part,  from  confounding  the  special  diseases  with  the  morbid  idffection  com- 
mon to  all.  Thus,  a  definition  has  been  thought  imperfect,  if  it  embraced 
any  morbid  state  or  action  not  found  in  every  particular  cane,  and  in  every 
stage,  of  every  febrile  complaint.  If  each  one  of  these  complaints  is  a  fever, 
it  is  said,  nothing  can  be  an  essential  constituent  of  fever  in  general  which  is 
entirely  absent  in  any  part  of  its  progress,  and  still  less,  if  absent  throughout 
its  whole  course.  But  the  fact  is,  that,  though  each  disease  called  a  fever 
must,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  the  name,  present  the  phenomena  of  fever  in 
general,  at  some  period  of  its  ordinary  course;  yet  these  phenomena  do  not 
constitute  the  whole  affection,  and  may  be  quite  wanting  at  certain  stages  of 
the  disease,  and  even  in  some  entire  cases,  which  terminate  fatally  before  they 
have  gone  through  the  regular  series  of  morbid  changes.  Thus,  in  the  fever 
and  ague,  the  patient,  during  the  intermission,  is  undoubtedly  labouring  under 
the  disease  named  intemilUent  fever;  but  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  affected 
with  fever,  in  the  general  sense  of  that  term.  In  those  cases  of  malignant 
typhus,  in  which  the  system  never  rises  out  of  the  prostration  of  the  chill  at 
the  outset,  though  the  patient  may  bp  said  to  die  of  ti/phus  fever,  yet  it  can- 
not be  assumed  that  he  was  in  the  morbid  condition  here  called  fever,  having 
perished  before  that  condition  was  established.  A  patient  in  the  first,  or 
forming  stage  of  a  febrile  disease,  is  not  in  a  state  of  fever.  As  well  might 
we  say  that  a  part,  whose  actions  are  violently  depressed  by  the  sedative  in- 
fluence of  severe  cold^  is  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  because  inflammation 
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takes  place  when  reaction  endues.  The  general  depression  which  often  ushers 
in  fever,  bears  to  it  a  relation  analogous  to  that  which  the  local  depression 
bears  to  the  subsequent  inflammation.  In  the  first  case  the  patient  may  die, 
and  in  the  second  case  the  part  affected  may  die,  before  reaction;  and  then 
neither  fever  nor  inflammation  is  established.  Uence  the  necessity,  in  order 
to  attain  precision,  either  in  thought  or  description,  to  distinguish,  as  I  have 
endeavoured  to  do,  between  the  state  of  system  called  fever,  and  the  various 
diseases  called  fevers  in  which  this  state  occurs. 

Definition  of  Fever,— ¥erer  is  an  acute  affection  of  the  system,  in  which 
all  the  functions  are  more  or  less  deranged ;  the  most  striking  phenomena 
being  sensorial  or  nervous  irregularity,  increased  frequency  of  pulse,  increased 
heat,  and  disinclination  for  food.  It  will  be  observed  that,  according  to  this 
definition,  the  essence  of  the  affection  is  universal  derangement  of  the  func- 
tions. The  phenomena  specially  mentioned  are  merely  the  expression  of  thin 
derangement  in  the  functions  most  prominently  affected.  But  fever,  not 
being  a  simple  morbid  action,  may  be  only  partially  developed.  Of  the 
various  derangements  which  enter  into  its  constitution,  one  or  more  may  be 
occasionally  or  temporarily  absent.  The  circulation,  for  instance,  instead  of 
being  excited,  is  sometimes,  under  certain  extraordinary  influences,  in  a  state 
of  depression,  or  even  of  apparent  health.  So  also  with  the  calorific  function, 
which  occasionally  does  not  exceed  the  healthy  standard,  and  still  more  fre- 
quently falls  below  it.  Nevertheless,  except  in  the  forming  stage,  when 
fever  b  not  yet  established,  and  in  the  declining  stage,  when  some  of  its 
peculiar  movements  have  ceased,  a  frequent  pulse  and  morbid  increase  of 
heat  are  very  seldom  wanting ;  and  fever  is  not  complete  without  some  de- 
rangement of  the  circulatory  and  calorific  functions.  Indeed,  so  general  and 
striking  a  phenomenon  is  heat  in  fever,  that  it  has  given  origin  to  the  name 
by  which  the  affection  has  been  designated  in  most  languages.  In  relation 
to  the  other  phenomena  mentioned,  such,  namely,  as  indicate  sensorial  or 
nervous  irregularity,  and  an  impaired  condition  of  the  digestive  function, 
they  are  never  quite  wanting  in  fully  developed  fever ;  and,  in  the  details 
which  follow,  abundant  evidence  will  be  afforded  that  not  a  single  function 
is,  under  the  same  circumstances,  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state. 

1.  Phenomena  of  Fever, 

The  slightest  consideration  will  show  that  it  is  impossible,  in  a  general 
view  of  fever,  to  present  in  detail  all  the  phenomena  which  may  occur  in  all 
its  varieties.  The  affection  is  necessarily  subject  to  great  diversity.  Not 
only  is  the  general  grade  and  course  of  action  different  in  different  eases, 
but  the  several  functions  are  variously  affected,  both  in  the  degree  and  cha- 
racter of  their  derangement ;  while  the  various  associations  of  the  functional 
disorder,  not  to  mention  the  complications  to  which  fever  is  liable,  increase 
the  diversities  which  it  offers  almost  beyond  calculation.  We  must  content 
ourselves  with  an  account  of  the  more  common,  striking,  and  characteristic 
phenomena,  such  as  are  exhibited  by  fever  in  its  ordinary  forms,  omitting 
what  is  peculiar  to  the  several  febrile  diseases,  until  these  are  treated  of 
individually. 

1.  Forming  Stage. — Fever  is  seldom  fully  formed  at  once.  Various  pre^ 
monitory  symptoms  often  intimate  its  approach,  before  it  can  be  said  to  have 
commenced.  These  constitute  what  is  called  the  forming  stage  of  ferer. 
The  first  symptom  is  usually  a  sense  of  lassitude  or  weariness,  attended  with 
yawning  and  stretching.  The  muscles  feel  as  if  fatigued,  and  sometimes 
sore,  as  if  they  had  been  bruised.  There  is  often  an  aching  sensation  in  the 
joints  and  limbs,  with  slight  pains  in  the  back,  and  occasional  chilliness  i 
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■ometimes  pain  in  the  head  or  giddiness,  diminished  appetite,  and  even  nan- 
aea.  The  patient  is  apt  to  be  affected  with  disturbed  sleep,  mental  confusion 
or  debility,  and  depression  of  spirits ;  but  not  unfroquentlj  complains  of 
nothing  bat  a  vague  uneasiness,  or  feeling  of  discomfort,  which  be  is  unable 
to  refer  to  any  particular  pare,  or  to  any  particular  cause.  These  symptoms 
are  exceedingly  variable  in  degree  and  duration,  sometimes  continuing  for 
seferal  days,  sometimes  only  for  a  few  hours;  and  occasionally  they  are  quite 
wanting.  They  are  usually  most  protracted  in  fevers  which  run  a  long  course, 
and  shortest  in  those  of  high  action  and  brief  duration ;  but  this  is  by  no 
means  universally  true.  It  will  be  observed  that  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
neh  as  indicate  derangement  in  the  nervous  functions. 

2.  Cold  itagey  or  (JhilL — The  occurrence  of  the  cold  stage  is  the  first 
decided  step  in  the  febrile  movement.  The  onset  of  this  stage  is  sometimes 
abmpt  and  striking ;  the  patient  passing  into  it  at  once  from  the  slight  and 
searecly  appreciable  disorder  of  the  preliminary  stage,  or  even  from  a  state 
of  seeming  health.  Sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  the  premonitory  symptoms 
are  gradually  merged  in  those  of  the  cold  stage,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
deoide  at  what  point  precisely  the  latter  commences ;  and  there  is  every  grade 
beiireen  these  two  extremes.  There  is  usually  at  first  a  greater  sensitiveness 
of  the  surface  to  the  impression  of  cold,  so  that  a  current  of  cool  air,  or  the 
contact  of  a  cool  body,  produces  a  sense  of  chilliness,  which  runs  momentarily 
through  the  frame,  and  then  subsides.  The  feeling  of  cold,  however,  soon 
beeomes  more  permanent,  and  quite  independent  of  surrounding  objects, 
beginning  most  commonly  in  the  back,  and  extending  to  the  limbs  and  over 
the  body,,  producing  rigors,  shivering,  chattering  of  the  teeth,  and  sometimes 
noiversal  tremors  and  even  shaking,  though  the  patient  may  be  near  a  fire, 
or  covered  with  blankets  in  bed.  In  general,  the  sensation  of  chilliness  is 
attended  with  a  positive  reduction  of  temperature  upon  the  surface,  especially 
in  the  extremities ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case ;  and  instances  occur  in 
which  the  skin  feels  as  warm  as  in  health,  or  even  warmer,  to  the  hand  of 
another  person,  while  the  patient  is  suffering  with  cold.  On  the  contrary, 
the  sensation  is  sometimes  nearly  or  quite  wanting,  while  the  body  feels  cold 
to  others,  particularly  in  the  extreme  parts,  as  the  hands,  the  feet,  the  ears, 
and  the  tip  of  the  nose.  In  some  cases,  this  want  of  the  sensation  of  cold 
continues  throughout  the  chill,  in  others,  it  lasts  but  a  short  time,  and  the 
feelings  of  the  patient  come  into  harmony  with  his  real  state.  The  feeling 
varies  in  different  case«,  from  a  barely  perceptible  chilliness,  to  the  sensation 
almost  of  freezing.  The  thermometer,  placed  under  the  tongue,  or  in  tho 
axilla,  is  said  to  be  sometimes  as  low  as  92^ ;  while  the  temperature  is  much 
lower  in  the  extremities.   {Thomson  on  Inflammation.) 

The  slight  pains  of  the  premonitory  stage  are  increased  greatly  during  the 
chill ;  or,  if  pain  has  not  previously  been  felt,  it  now  generally  takes  place 
in  A  greater  or  less  degree,  occupying  chiefly  the  back  and  extremities,  and 
not  unfrequently  affecting  the  head.  The  pain  in  the  back  and  loins  is  some- 
times exceedingly  severe,  and  even  excruciating,  especially  in  violent  and 
very  dangerous  cases,  as  in  malignant  smallpox,  malignant  typhus,  and  bad 
cases  of  yellow  fever;  and  the  occurrence  of  these  excessive  pains  in  the  back 
may  usually  be  looked  upon  as  an  unfavourable  sign.  The  pains  peculiar  to 
this  stage  are  wholly  nervous,  being  unconnected  with  inflammation.  There 
are  usually  other  evidences  also  of  sensorial  derangement.  Sensibility  is 
often  diminished,  and  the  mental  functions  impaired;  and  even  delirium 
occasionally  occurs,  although  this  is  not  common  in  the  chill. 

The  circulation,  which  even  before  the  commencement  of  the  cold  stage  is 
often  languid,  now  becomes  obviously  depressed.     Tho  pulse  is  weak,  smallj 
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often  Yrregular,  sometimes  more  frequent,  sometimes  less  so  than  in  health. 
The  capillary  circulation  is  slow  and  feeble.  The  face  is  pale,  the  features 
often  shrunk,  the  skin  generally  pale  and  contracted,  with  the  appearance  of 
goose-flesh;  and,  in  very  bad  cases,  the  fingers  are  sometimes  shrunk  and 
wrinkled,  as  after  long  immersion  of  the  hand  in  water.  There  is  often  a 
purplish  or  bluish  appearance  in  the  hands  and  feet,  especially  about  the 
finger  and  toe  nails,  arising  from  a  stagnation  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries; 
and  this  appearance,  with  a  feeling  of  coldness  in  the  same  parts  to  the  hand 
of  the  observer,  is  occasionally  the  only  phenomenon  by  which  the  chill, 
when  very  slight,  is  to  be  recognized. 

The  respiration  is  short  and  somewhat  hurried,  and,  in  cases  attended  with 
great  prostration,  is  occasionally  anxious  and  laboured;  and  both  the  breath- 
ing and  the  pulse  are  much  accelerated  by  muscular  exertion. 

Nausea  and  vomiting  often  occur  during  the  chill,  attended  with  thirst, 
and  a  dryish,  clammy  state  of  the  mouth  and  fauces. 

The  commencement  of  the  cold  stage  is  sometimes  marked  with  drowsiness, 
which  may  increase  to  stupor,  and  end  in  a  true  apoplectic  state,  dependent 
upon  congestion  of  the  brain.  In  other  cases,  immense  prostration  of  nervous 
energy  occurs,  with  a  failure  in  all  the  dependent  functions.  The  pulse  is 
exceedingly  feeble,  thread-like,  and  scarcely  perceptible;  the  skin  cold,  pallid, 
and  shrunk;  and  the  sensorial  functions  almost  abolished. 

The  duration  of  the  chill  is  very  variable,  in  some  cases  not  exceeding  a 
few  minutes,  in  others  extending  to  hours  and  even  days;  and,  in  malignant 
diseases,  the  system  not  unfrequently  fails  to  rise  out  of  this  state  of  pros- 
tration. In  these  diseases,  a  doubtful  struggle  is  sometimes  maintained,  for 
a  considerable  time,  between  the  depressing  agency  and  the  powers  of  the 
system ;  a  partial  reaction  taking  place  and  then  subsiding,  to  be  followed  by 
another  equally  unsuccesslHil  effort  to  rally,  and  this  oscillation  continuing 
until  the  patient  at  length  sinks,  or  the  hot  stage  is  established.  The  cases, 
however,  are  very  few,  in  which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  period,  the  symp- 
toms of  depression  are  not  followed  by  those  of  excitement.  It  is  not  till 
this  event  has  occurred  that  fever  can  be  said  to  be  fully  formed.  Occasion- 
ally, the  cold  stage  is  altogether  wanting. 

8.  Hot  Stage. — The  symptoms  of  the  chill  usually  pass  by  degrees  into 
those  of  the  hot  stage.  The  coldness  subsides,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  sense 
of  heat,  which  is  at  first  not  uncomfortable,  but  soon  becomes  excessive  and 
distressing.  It  is  usually  felt  first  about  the  face  and  eyes,  and  in  the  breath, 
then  in  the  trunk,  and  ultimately  in  the  extremities.  Upon  the  surface  it 
often  alternates  with  the  chilliness.  If  a  limb  be  moved  into  a  cooler  spot 
in  the  bed,  a  shivering  sensation  of  cold  flashes,  as  it  were,  for  a  moment 
through  the  body;  and  there  is  often  an  alternation  of  heat  and  cold  for 
some  hours  before  the  former  becomes  permanent.  The  sensation  of  heat  it 
not  confined  to  the  surface,  but  extends  als6  to  the  internal  organs.  Nor  is 
the  sensation  delusive:  The  surface  feels  hot  to  the  hand  of  another,  and  an 
elevation  of  temperature  is  indicated  also  by  the  thermometer,  which,  when 
placed  under  the  tongue,  rises  in  some  instances  as  high  as  107°,  though  it 
does  not  often  exceed  105®.  (^T^iomson  on  Injiammation.) 

At  the  same  time  that  the  heat  increases,  the  circulation  is  also  accelerated. 
The  character,  however,  of  the  vascular  reaction  varies  greatly.  Usually,  the 
pulse  is  full,  strong,  and  quick,  as  well  as  frequent;  but  in  «ome  instances, 
and  especially  where  the  fever  is  sympathetic  of  inflammation  in  some  highly 
vital  part,  it  is  small,  contracted,  and  tense,  or,  to  use  an  ordinary  expression, 
corded;  while  in  others,  again,  it  is  more  feeble  than  in  health,  and  is  readily 
compressible,  indicating  that  the  heart,  though  irritated,  is  deficient  in  power. 
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The  degree  of  frequency  is  also  czceedinglj  various,  being  sometimes  little 
•bore  that  of  health,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  somewhere  between 
90  and  110  in  the  minute,  and  occasionally  much  higher,  reaching,  in  some 
imtaneea  130,  140,  and  even  160.  As  a  general  rule,  its  frequency,  during 
the  contixiiianoe  of  the  irritative  action  of  the  heart,  is  inversely  proportionate 
to  the  energy  of  the  system ;  so  that  it  is  greatest  in  fevers  attended  with 
deficient  vitS^  power,  as  in  typhoid  fevers  and  scarlatina.  When  the  pulse  is 
fiill  and  strong,  or  tense,  indicating  great  energy  in  the  circulating  forces,  it 
is  seldom  or  never  exceedingly  frequent. 

Kesetion,  thus  evident  in  the  heart  and  upon  the  surface,  takes  place 
equally  in  the  brain.  The  face  is  flushed,  the  head  painful,  the  senses 
usually  more  acute,  and  the  mental  functions  disordered.  It  very  seldom 
happens  that  symptoms  of  encephalic  excitement  are  altogether  wanting  in 
established  fever.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  there  is  more  or  less  pain 
in  the  head;  and  this  is  frequently  severe,  throbbing  violently  with  every  pul- 
sstioQ  of  the  heart,  and  constituting  the  greatest  source  of  distress  to  the 
patient.  But,  even  when  positive  puin  is  absent,  there  is  usually  some  feeling 
id  uneasiness,  a  sense  of  fulness,  tension,  weight,  lightness,  or  dizziness, 
attended  generally  with  more  or  less  confusion  of  thought,  often  amounting 
to  delirinm.  The  eyes  are  painftilly  sensitive  to  light,  and  the  ears  to  sound; 
and  both  vision  and  hearing  are  usually  sharpened;  though  the  reverse  some- 
times happens,  especially  in  relation  to  hearing,  which,  in  a  particular  form 
of  fever,  is  dull  from  the  commencement.  This  increased  sensibility,  more- 
over, disappears  in  general  with  the  progress  of  the  fever.  Taste  and  smell  are 
impaired,  in  consequence  of  the  morbid  state  of  the  membranes  in  which  they 
reside.  Other  symptoms,  connected  with  disorder  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis, 
ate  restlessness,  disturbed  sleep  or  morbid  vigilance,  a  general  and  vague 
uneasiness,  pains  in  the  back,  limbs,  and  other  part«  of  the  body,  all  of  which 
ate  frequently  present  in  fever,  and  some  in  a  very  distressing  degree. 

The  digestive  organs  are  always  disordered.  The  appetite  is  entirely  lost; 
and  there  is  generally  a  disgust  for  food,  and  for  warm  drinks.  Nausea  and 
vomiting  are  not  un^equent.  There  is  almost  always  thirst,  which  is  some- 
times insatiable.  Cold  water  and  ice  are  usually  very  grateful  to  the  patient. 
A  disagreeable  taste  in  the  mouth  is  very  common ;  and  the  tongue  is  almost 
always  covered  with  fur,  which  is  usually  at  first  thin  and  white,  then  thick- 
ens and  becomes  yellowish,  and  sometimes  assumes  a  brown  or  blackish  colour. 
The  end  and  the  edges  of  the  tongue,  when  not  coated,  are  generally  redder 
than  in  health.  Sometimes  the  mouth  remains  quite  moist;  more  commonly 
it  is  dryish  and  clammy;  and  occasionally  it  is  quite  dry,  in  consequence  of 
a  total  suspension  of  the  mucous  and  salivary  secretions.  In  some  instances, 
the  gums  exude  a  dark  tenacious  matter,  which  adheres  to  them  and  to  the 
teeth.  Tho  bowels  participate  in  the  general  disorder  of  the  alimentary 
mucous  membrane,  being  affected,  for  the  most  part,  with  constipation  or 
diarrhcea ;  and  the  discharges  are  almost  always  unhealthy,  either  in  colour, 
odour,  or  consistence.  Constipation  is  most  common,  unless  when  the  mucous 
membrane  is  inflamed  or  ulcerated. 

The  Secretions  are  always  deranged  in  fever.  When  tho  disorder  is  at  its 
height,  they  are  usually  deficient.  Hence  the  dry  skin,  the  burning  eye,  the 
dry  tongue  and  mouth,  the  constipated  bowels,  the  scanty  and  high  coloured 
urine.  In  other  conditions  of  fever,  especially  in  its  decline,  or  when  its  vio- 
lence has  so  far  remitted  as  to  permit  the  secretory  organs  to  resume  their 
functions,  the  quantity  secreted  is  often  in  excess.  Hence  the  copious  per- 
spiration, the  serous  and  bilious  diarrhoeas,  and  the  profuse  discharge  of  urine, 
which  occur  under  tho  circumstances  mentioned.     The  character  as  well  as 
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the  amount  of  the  secretion  is  also  changed.  The  breath  and  perspiratioii 
often  acquire  a  disagreeable  odour,  the  urine  is  changed  in  colour  and  consiat- 
ence,  and  the  bile  discharged  from  the  stomach  and  bowels  is  seldom  quite 
healthy  in  appearance. 

The  respiration,  which  in  the  primary  stage  is  short  and  hurried,  becomes 
more  free  when  the  fever  is  fully  developed,  but  still  remains  frequent ;  and 
there  is  very  oflen  a  short,  dry  cough. 

All  the  symptoms  enumerated  are  exceedingly  modified  in  the  various  fe- 
brile affections,  and  are  often  complicated  with  others  not  essentially  belong- 
ing  to  fever  itself;  as  with  those  resulting  from  the  incidental  inflammation 
of  different  organs,  from  peculiar  changes  induced  in  the  vital  energies  and 
the  condition  of  the  blood  by  the  nature  of  the  cause,  and  from  certain  or- 
ganic derangements  also  referrible  to  peculiarity  of  cause,  such  as  the  erup- 
tion in  the  exanthematous  fevers,  and  the  disease  of  the  intestinal  maoooa 
follicles  in  enteric  or  typhoid  fever.  An  account,  however,  of  these  compli- 
cations belongs  to  the  department  of  special  diseases.  Here  we  have  only  to 
consider  what  is  incident  to  the  febrile  movement  in  general. 

The  duration  of  fever  is  not  less  variable  than  its  symptoms.  It  is  impoa- 
sible  to  say  what  exactly  determines  this  duration.  The  nature  of  the  cauaei 
its  intensity,  the  duration  of  its  action,  and  the  predispositions  of  the  sysleBy 
all,  no  doubt,  have  their  influence.  Sometimes  fever  ceases  after  a  few  hoorsi 
sometimes  continues  for  days,  weeks,  or  months.  The  diversities  in  its  ooane 
will  engage  our  attention  directly;  at  present,  it  is  best  to  complete  a  view  of 
the  affection  by  giving  the  characteristic  phenomena  of  its  decline. 

4.  Declinhyj  tytatje, — ^The  term  crUi$  has  been  applied  to  that  period  of 
fever  at  which  it  either  takes  a  favourable  change  and  begins  to  decline^  or, 
failing  in  this  result,  goes  on  to  a  fatal  issue.  In  some  forms  of  fever,  as  ia 
the  exanthemata,  there  appears  to  be  a  disposition  to  end  at  certain  fixed 
periods,  a  certain  number  of  days,  for  instance,  from  their  commencement ; 
and  these  periods  have  been  called  critiral  day$.  But,  in  regard  to  fever  in 
general,  irrespective  of  the  cause  producing  it,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  this  disposition  exists.  It  may,  in  a  great  many  cases,  be  arrested  bj 
proper  means,  at  any  point  of  its  progress ;  and,  even  if  left  to  itself,  wtli 
often  run  a  course  corresponding  with  the  intensity  of  the  cause,  the  previous 
state  of  the  system,  or  the  circumstances  in  which  the  system  may  be  plaoed. 
Thus,  the  fever  from  a  wouud  will  cease  when  the  inflammation  of  the  wonod 
is  subdued.  The  fever  from  reaction  after  cold  may  cease  in  a  few  huurs,  if 
not  sustained  by  favouring  prcdinpositions,  or  injudicious  management; 
while,  under  oppimite  circumstances,  it  may  run  on  for  days. 

When  fever  begins  to  decline,  the  change  is  often  marked  by  the  oecnr- 
r^nce  of  some  spontaneous  evacuation,  such  as  profuse  perspiration,  increased 
urine,  bilious  or  serous  discharges  from  the  bowels,  or  hemorrhage,  llenoe, 
these  have  been  called  cntiml  lUMhtiryet.  Occasionally,  along  with  some 
one  of  these  dincharges,  or  in  place  of  them,  one  or  more  abscesses  form  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  often  containing  large  quantities  of  pus.  These 
have  beeu  called  critu'ol  ahun'tntiieji.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  these  evacu- 
ations were  the  means  by  which  nature  effected  the  cure  of  the  complaint; 
and  the  idea  at  one  time  extensively  prevailed,  that,  through  their  instrumen- 
tality, offensive  matters,  which  servtHl  to  sustain  the  fever,  were  eliminated  from 
the  Kystem.  Without  attempting  here  to  confute  this  hypothetical  notion,  it 
is  Huffieient  to  wiy  that  the  dim-hurges  are  the  necessary  results  of  a  certain 
^^rndu  <if  irritati<»u  in  the  organs,  and,  if  they  serve  to  relieve  the  disorder  in 
wliiirh  th(!y  originate,  it  is  only  one  of  the  numerous  instances  in  whieb 
tiature  hab  contrived  to  make  noxious  influenoes  subservient  to  their  own 
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remoyal.     Bj  f&r  the  most  frequent  of  the  evacoatiODfl  which  attend  the  de- 
eline  of  fever  is  perspiration. 

Along  with  the  relaxation  of  skin,  the  tongue^  if  before  dry,  begins  to 
BMMsten,  in  consequence  of  the  returning  secretion  of  mucus  and  saliva ;  and 
most  of  the  secretions,  which  have  before  been  locked  up,  now  make  their 
appearance  in  greater  or  less  degree.  The  fur  on  the  tongue  also  begins  to 
he  removed,  and  the  surface  of  that  organ  to  assume  the  healthy  colour. 
This  ia  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  the  commencing  decline  of  fever.  The 
for  generally  disappears  first  from  the  tip  and  edges  of  the  tongue,  and  gradu- 
ally recedes  till  wholly  removed;  but  the  process  is  often  not  completed  for 
some  time  after  convalescence  has  been  established.  Sometimes  the  coat  of 
for  ia  thrown  off  in  a  different  way.  It  is  loosened  by  some  organic  change 
in  tha  surface  of  the  tongue,  and  large  flakes  of  it  separate  at  once,  leaving 
the  surface  often  red,  smooth,  and  glossy.  This  also  may  be  considered  as 
a  Cavourable  sign  in  fever,  though  a  protracted  convalescence  may  often  be 
anticipated,  The  tongue  in  these  cases,  gradually  becomes  paler,  and  tc- 
mmea  its  papillary  appearance ;  but  time  is  required  for  the  completion  of 
the  process ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  some  analogous  condition  of  the 
gutro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  exists,  preventing  a  speedy  return  to 
health,  though  the  proper  disease  may  have  disappeared. 

Simultaneously  with  the  symptoms  of  amendment  above  mentioned,  the 
«i2k  becomes  less  freouent,  and,  if  previously  hard  and  strong,  is  softened. 
Bat  it  often  happens  that  the  frequency  of  pulse  persists,  to  a  certain  degree, 
through  the  period  of  convalescence ;  and  the  slightest  causes  will,  in  many 
cases,  throw  the  heart  into  tumultuous  action.  It  is  important  that  this 
should  not  be  mistaken  for  the  result  of  the  continuance  of  fever.  It  arises 
from  debility,  and  ceases  when  the  organs  have  regained  their  normal  state. 

Tlie  thirst  and  disinclination  for  food  subside  with  the  other  symptoms, 
aod  the  patient  gradually  recovers  his  appetite,  which  often  becomes  inconve- 
niently exacting.  Sometimes,  however,  atony  of  the  stomach  follows  the 
Mibndence  of  the  febrile  derangement  of  the  organ,  and  the  patient  requires 
the  cautious  use  of  tonics  to  invigorate  his  appetite  and  digestion. 

Fever  may  terminate  fatally  at  any  period  of  its  course.  Even  in  the  cold 
stage,  the  system  is  sometimes  depressed  by  the  violence  of  the  cause  below 
the  point  of  reaction,  and  the  patient  dies  of  pure  prostration.  In  the  same 
stage,  it  is  thought  that  death  occationally  occurs  from  congestion  of  the 
internal  organs,  especially  of  the  brain,  by  the  retreat  of  the  blood  from  the 
surface,  and  the  inability  of  the  heart  to  transmit  it  through  the  system.  In 
the  violence  of  febrile  reaction,  fatal  effects  may  ensue  from  excessive  arterial 
congestion  of  the  same  organs,  or  from  hemorrhage.  But,  usually,  fever  ter- 
minates fatally  only  after  a  considerable  duration ;  and  then,  death,  in  th6 
great  majority  of  cases,  depends  upon  derangement  of  the  blood,  or  disorgani- 
xation  of  some  vital  organ  or  organs,  consequent  upon  inflammations  which 
have  ari^n  during  the  course  of  the  disease.  Sometimes,  however,  the  pa- 
tient sinks  from  debility,  resulting  either  from  the  direct  influence  of  the 
original  cause,  from  some  profuse  discharge  by  hemorrhage  or  secretion,  or 
from  the  collapse  which  follows  excessive  excitement. 

2.  Duration  and  Course  of  Fever. 

Fever  runs  a  very  diversified  and  uncertain  course.  When  produced  by 
causes  merely  calculated  to  excite  the  functions,  without  any  peculiarity  of 
influence,  and  ceasing  to  operate  immediately  after  having  occasioned  a  morbid 
impression,  it  is  altogether  irregular  in  its  duration,  lasting  for  a  few  hours, 
or  for  many  days^  according  to  the  previous  condition  of  the  system,  or  the 
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oircamstances  under  which  it  may  be  placed  at  the  time.  When  produced 
by  pre-existing  morbid  states  of  particular  organs,  as  by  iDflammatioo,  it 
continues  only  so  long  as  the  local  affection  retains  a  certain  degree  of  activity; 
unless,  indeed,  there  may  be  some  latent  cause  which  the  disturbance  of  sys- 
tem calls  into  action ;  as,  for  example,  when  an  individual  has  been  exposed 
to  marsh  miasmata,  and  escapes  their  effects  until  inflammation,  produced  bj 
cold  or  other  causes,  excites  a  fever  which  brings  the  latent  poison  into  play. 
The  fever  will,  under  such  circumstances,  continue  altogether  independently 
of  the  inflammation  in  which  it  originated. 

There  are  other  eases  of  fever,  in  which,  from  the  peculiar  influence  of  the 
cause,  the  di&«a.«e  exhibits  a  dbposition  to  cease  at  certain  successive  periods, 
and  at  length  gives  way  at  one  of  these  periods,  when  the  cause  has  lost  a 
certain  degree  of  its  activity,  or  the  system  a  certain  amount  of  its  suscepti- 
bility. Such  are  the  miasmatic  fevers.  These  may  often  be  interrupted  bj 
taking  advantage  of  their  periodical  disposition  to  relax. 

But  there  are  ad5i  frvers  which  run  a  determinate  course,  which  no  meant 
in  our  pi^wer  are  sufficient  to  arrest,  though  the  physician  may  often  obviate 
their  injurious  effects,  and  conduct  them  to  a  safe  termination.  Of  thesei 
some  continue  a  K^Qger  or  shorter  period,  according  to  influences  which  we 
cannot  fully  appn?v'i:i:e :  as  the  enteric  or  typhoid  fever,  whieh  varies  much  in 
its  duntion.  thc'Ujh.  in  ci.<e5  which  recover,  it  very  seldom  continues  a  shorter 
perl'.vi  than  two  weeks.  Others,  asain.  run  a  definite  or  nearly  definite  course, 
terminating  in  general,  when  they  eni  favourably,  and  are  not  complicated, 
in  a  it'rtain  number  of  dsys,  as  the  smallpox,  measles,  &o. 

In  relation  to  the  ctHirse  of  fever,  there  are  some  points  of  great  import- 
ance.    Occasionally,  we  obevrve  the  febrile  movement  running  through  its 
different  sta^s  of  chill,  reaction,  and  decline,  in  less  than  a  single  day,  per* 
ha|«  in  a  few  hour».  and  then  ceasing  alt«-»gether.     In  such  cases,  the  disease 
has  receiv^^  the  name  of  I'/w^weni.     Very  often,  however,  after  an  interval 
of  one«  two«  or  thrte  day>«,  the  fever  recurs,  and,  having  run  the  same  course 
as  K*f<4v.  again  recurs  at  the  »me  inter^-al,  and  so  on  indefinitely.     In  this 
case,  it  is  said  to  be  i'iiVrw«i>.Vj*r  or  firriotiicai;  the  period  occupied  by  the 
tvbrile  movorjon:  is  calleil  the  f^tn\iy*mj  and  the  intervening  space,  in  which 
tberv  i>  a  total  atys:nov  of  fever,  the  iHttrmixsion  or  ap^rtxia;  while  the  term 
fM>  '-{•I.  is  apv'.ievi  *>  the  whole  time,  fn»m  the  commencement  of  a  particular 
pAri^\v>m  to  :ia:  ot*  :he  oae  pjreeeding  or  succeeding  it.     The  variable  length 
i>f  :r.:>  is^r^Tkl  h^s  ^'vju  origin  to  different  designations  of  intermittent  fever, 
ss  ti";'  i)U»^:: ;  A",  ur.-in.  vVe  ,  according  to  its  length.  (Sec  InttrmiUmt  Fwfr.) 
Th  >  b.J^-  -*  r,vurr.i!i:  a:  one  interval  rather  than  another  is  called  the  Ijfpe 
o:  :'..;■  rV>v-»  ;i.'vi-:CL  tee  term  is  wmetimes  extended  to  express  other  peca* 
>^r::x^  .'{*  t '*'.u  or  chjirav^er.     All  febrile  diseases  are  not  susceptible  of  the 
^  y  ;.vc'::r  5  :v v :  v i  aru* : e  r ;  n v^r  an?  fevers  the  only  intermittent  d  iseases.     Per- 
j.tr»  t    :»s're'v  t'uucc;  .*Dal  disease  is  capable  of  becoming  intermittent.     The 
,.«*.w  .»:  tv: »»>;%::: V.  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  in  another  place.     This 
.  .4     ^  M  u  '^^*:^*  >  hiiblv  important  in  a  therapeutical  point  of  view.     The 
,*;.^  ...lix.  ft  r,v  or  ivri.MiViiy  d^*e»  not  give  to  fever  the  character  of  a  peculiar 
.   x..»v.  ,i  *v;  v^  ,s>*".i!ia!ly  from  all  other  forms.     Fever  arising  from  any 
v,»  iiv  •  ■..4'mM,'  of  sus:4ii'ng  a  constant  disturbance  in  the  functions,  and  yet 
u  .-  ,*.«t.  li;  \.»  wt  Aiio^*iher  with  the  pnHluction  of  the  first  paroxysm,  may 
^..wuu-  \\w  fx-nu  ot  an  intermittent.     Thus,  irritation  in  the  urethra  has  pru- 
.Usss^X  M\  a\\m\  or'  itiiormittont  fever;  and  hectic  fever,  resulting  from  steady 
(MH  «Mpm  mi  •  dolMh(.iu>l  system,  approaches  to  it  cloHcly  in  character,  and  in 
«oiMv>  i'44i  •  ,  III  •oarwl V  U»  distinguished.     In  the  great  majority  of  instances, 
hn«iM»«i4  \\\  wliiili  •morwittent  fever  occurs,  it  is  of  miasmatic  origin. 
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Ferer  often  exhibits  »  tendency  to  the  paroxysmal  form,  without  being 
iBtermittent.  The  febrile  action,  after  bcini;  fally  established,  subsides  for 
a  tiniey  and  then  increases  and  again  subsides,  observing  stated  periods  of 
ai^gmentation  and  decline,  but  not  disappearing  entirely.  In  these  cases, 
the  period  of  increased  excitement  is  called  the  exacerbationj  that  of  dimi- 
■iahed  excitement,  the  remusion;  and  the  fever  is  said  to  be  remittent. 
Sonetioiee,  the  exacerbations  and  remissions  are  strongly  marked ;  the  for- 
■er,  like  the  paroxysm  of  an  intermittent,  being  ushered  in  with  a  chill,  and 
tarminating  with  perspiration,  and  the  latter,  exhibiting  a  very  moderate 
grade  of  febrile  action.  Sometimes  the  exacerbation  takes  place  without  a 
chill,  bat  subsides  with  perspiration,  and  vice  vend;  and  very  frequently 
there  ia  neither  chill  nor  perspiration,  the  fever  simply  rising  and  fid  ling, 
withoat  any  peculiar  attendant  phenomena.  As  a  general  rule,  the  nearer 
die  remiaaion  approaches  to  a  perfect  intermission,  the  more  apt  is  the  exacer- 
hatiofi  to  exhibit  the  cold,  the  hot,  and  the  sweating  stages,  and  the  more 
tfnmgly  marked  are  the  chill  and  perspiration.  The  exacerbation  most  com- 
■only  oocnrs  every  day,  sometimes  every  other  day,  and  occasionally  twice 
Uly.  (See  Remittent  Fever.) 

Fever  which  runs  a  steady  course,  without  remission  or  intermission,  is 
and  to  be  continued.  But,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  there  are  pro* 
haUy  no  continued  fevers  of  any  considerable  duration.  A  fever  may  possi- 
hly  proceed  evenly,  or  with  a  constant  increase,  for  two  or  three  days ;  but 
eten  this  is  not  common ;  and,  beyond  the  last-mentioned  period,  a  continu- 
laee  without  any  relaxation  is  scarcely  compatible  with  physiological  laws. 
In  almost  all  fevers,  from  whatever  causie  they  may  arise,  whether  idiopathic 
or  symptomatic,  there  are  occasional  exacerbations  and  remissions,  usually 
oceitrring  daily,  sometimes  even  twice  a-day;  although  these  are  often  very 
■lighty  and  very  irregular  in  their  recurrence.  But,  as  there  is  a  decided 
distinction  between  diflPerent  febrile  diseases  in  these  respects,  some  offering 
■arked  exacerbations  and  remissions,  occurring  at  somewhat  regular  intervals, 
approaching  more  or  less  closely  to  intermittents,  and  others  being  less  strongly 
marked,  and  less  regular,  it  seems  proper  to  recognize  the  difference  by  the 
name;  and,  therefore,  the  term  remittent  might  with  propriety  be  restricted 
ta  the  former,  and  the  term  continued  applied  to  the  latter  class. 

3,   Grade  of  Fever. 

Fever  varies  in  degree,  from  the  mildest  state,  in  which  the  febrile  pyrap- 
toms  are  but  just  discoverable,  up  to  the  most  severe  and  deadly;  but  there 
b  another  importlmt  distinction,  which  has  reference  to  the  grade  of  the  vital 
forces.  Two  very  striking  varieties  arise  from  this  origin.  In  one,  the  sus- 
ceptibilities and  energies  of  the  system  are  unimpaired,  or  even  perhaps  ele- 
vated above  the  ordinary  standard.  The  influence  of  the  causes  of  irritation 
is,  therefore,  felt  keenly,  and  responded  to  vigorously.  The  febrile  reaction 
is  promptly  established;  the  heart  contracts  energetically;  the  pulse  is  full 
and  bounding,  or  small  and  contracted,  but  always  firm ;  heat  is  largely  de- 
veloped; the  face  is  flushed;  the  head  painful;  delirium,  when  present,  is  of 
the  active  character ;  the  tongue  is  usually  moist;  in  short,  the  symptoms  are 
in  general  those  of  high  and  vigorous  excitement.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  fever  has  been  called  ivjtammatori/ ;  partly,  because  a  certain 
analogy  has  been  observed  between  this  condition  of  the  system  and  the  local 
condition  existing  in  inflammation,  and  partly,  because  the  fever,  sympathetic 
of  active  inflammation,  is  usually  more  or  less  of  this  character.  After  Cul- 
len,  it  is  sometimes  called  st/nocha  ;  but  it  should  be  understood  that  this  is 
not  a  distinct  disease,  or  variety  of  fever,  but  merely  a  particuUr  state  which 
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fever,  arising  from  various  causes,  and  connected  with  rarioua  diseaMi,  maj 
a:<sume  in  cousc(]uence  of  the  existing  condition  of  the  system. 

In  the  other  condition  of  fever  alluded  to,  the  grade  of  the  vital  forces  is 
h*w.  There  may  be  susceptibility,  but  there  is  a  want  of  energy  in  the  sys- 
tcm.  However  powerful  may  be  the  exciting  cause,  however  disturbing  its 
agency,  though  great  agitation  and  disorder  may  be  produced,  yet  all  tiia 
resulting  movements  have  the  taint  of  weakness.  In  this  caae,  the  reactioQ 
lA  often  hIow,  and  is  sometimes  established  with  great  difficulty.  There  is 
occasionally  an  apparent  struggle  between  the  depressing  influences  and  ibe 
pf^^iwers  of  the  system,  an  alternation  of  chill  and  febrile  excitement,  for  some 
time  before  the  latter  becomes  continuous;  and,  in  some  instances,  reaction 
never  takes  place,  the  patient  dying  in  the  cold  stage.  When  the  fever  has 
bcon  fully  formed,  the  heart  beats  rapidly,  but  not  strongly.  The  pulse  is 
oft<m  very  frequent,  much  more  so  than  is  usual  in  the  former  variety ;  bat 
it  iri  uIho  very  feeble,  yielding  readily  to  pressure,  and  sometimes,  when 
ratlj^T  full,  imparting  a  sensation  to  the  finger  almost  as  if  the  vessel  were 
filled  with  air.  Though  the  heat  of  the  surface  may  be  greatly  increased,  yet 
it  is  uncertain,  frequently  alternating  with  coolness;  or  one  part  of  the  body 
i^  rold  while  another  is  hot ;  and  the  excitement  is  apt  to  give  way  to  pros- 
tration or  collapHC.  The  tongue  is  generally  dryish  or  (|uito  dry,  and  covered 
with  a  dark  fur;  and  sordes  collect  about  the  teeth.  The  sensorial  functions 
ar«;  always  inipnired.  Stupor  and  coma,  or  delirium,  arc  common ;  and  the 
df.'liriuin  is  usually  of  a  low  muttering  kind,  indicating  rather  an  enfeebled 
Mate  of  the  brain  than  over  excitement.  This  condition  of  fever  is  called 
///;/A/yi/jf,  and  sometimes  a»thenir^  or  by  the  French,  adi^namic.  It  is  not 
ef^i^fMitially  a  distinct  disease ;  but  may  occur  in  any  febrile  afi^tion,  even 
th<Hi;;h  rci^ulting  from  inflammation,  if  the  vital  forces  are  greatly  reduced. 
I'hui*,  Wfi  oircasionally  have  this  condition  of  fever,  not  onl^*  in  the  diseases 
vun\\ntm\y  known  as  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  but  also  in  intermittents,  in 
bilinuH  rifuiittents,  in  the  various  exanthemata,  as  smallpox  and  scarlatina, 
and  in  symptomatic  fevers,  as  pneumonia  and  dysentery.  Care  should  be 
tjkr  II  to  distinguish  the  term  f^/thouf,  as  applied  to  this  state  of  fever,  from 
th<r  tfrriii  f//phttny  which  is  employed  to  designate  a  particular  febrile  eom- 
pljirtf,  li:iviii;r  peculiar  causes  and  a  distinct  course. 

|{«">i(j('s  the  two  grades  of  fever  above  described,  there  arc  often  interme^ 
diiiiir  nr  niixi;d  cftnditions,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  whieh  they  belong. 
\'<-ry  often,  tlio  fover  is  hijhmmatory  at  the  beginning,  and  ti/iJiou*  near  the 
'\t,*t-.  To  thirf  state  of  fever  the  name  o{ nf/iujchn*  was  given  by  Cullen,  who 
h;j-  U;en  foljowt'd  by  most  Kngli.*«h  authors  in  his  nomenclature.  It  is  poaai- 
);!'  :il-o  for  ft  ver  to  be  attended  with  groat  debility  and  even  prostration, 
witli'.tit  tli«;  |»eeuliar  phenomena  whieh  are  considered  characteristics  of  the 
t-.  fihoij.i  stite  ;  as  stupor,  low  delirium,  dry  tongue,  sordes  about  the  teeth,  n 
ffiik  hue  of  the  suifaco,  tic.  It  is  probable  that  the  diffen*nce  depends  on 
th<  nUtUr  of  thr  blood,  a  sfM^eial  derangement  of  which,  there  is  every  reason 
f'l  \^  \'u\*-,  ^ives  rise  to  the  proper  typhous  symptoms. 

'li.f  "i'tti'  of  the  vital  forces  on  which  these  different  grades  depend  mav 
.?'■  i  xi"!,  or  may  be  induced  by  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  fever  ilsolf. 
'.}. -if <■*.<- r  t«-i|fj<4  to  increiise  the  powers  of  the  system  predisposes  to  the  in- 
t.!iiUt*inty  r:t)ndition  of  fever;  whatever  diminishes  these  powers,  to  the 
utiir-.thir  Thii*<,  viiforou.H  exerci.se,  pure  air,  a  cbivrful  mind,  a  gi>od  appe- 
r*'  ^r.i  u,  f'jll  dii  t,  place  the  system  in  a  condition,  partly  through  tneir 
.'.  ./vriM<;r  ififiiji  iiff*  upon  the  solids,  |)urtly  by  the  rieh  Gbriuims  bright-red 
i».'  vJ  wsi*  h  th'V  I'r'^lui'C,  to  assume  the  inflammatory  grade  of  fever,  when 
«  Mi*f^A  Vt  i.^utfrn  callable  of  inducing  that  aflfection.     Un  the  coninry,  con- 
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ftiementy  impure  air,  mental  dejection,  bad  living,  and  tbe  depressing  influ- 
ence of  long-continued  oold,  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  of  other  sedative 
agents,  produce  a  ffeneral  deterioration  of  health,  a  languor  in  all  the  vital 
fonetioiis,  and  an  impoverished  or  depraved  condition  of  the  blood,  which 
rery  generally  give  to  fever,  by  whatever  cause  induced,  the  low,  asthenic,  or 
tjphoaa  character.*  But  it  aiso  not  unfrequcntly  happens  that  the  exciting 
canae  of  the  fever  is  itself  of  a  depressing  nature,  in  relation  to  some  at  least 
of  the  Tital  functions,  and  that  a  typhous  condition  of  the  sjrstem,  as  well  as 
the  febrile  movement,  results  directly' from  its  operation.  Such,  beyond  all 
4rabty  ia  the  case  with  the  poisonous  effluvia  which  cause  the  proper  typhus 
fever,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  also,  that  which  produces  scarlatina.  It  is 
■ot  improbable  that  these  depressing  agents  operate,  in  some  measure,  in  pro- 
dKme  the  tendency  to  prostration,  by  destroying  the  healthy  character  of 
the  blood.  At  least,  it  is  certain  that  the  blood  is  often  very  much  de- 
planed in  low  cases  of  fever,  and  must  contribute  t^  the  prostration  by  its 
mfilnees  for  supporting  the  vital  actions;  although  it  is  difficult  to  say  how 
fcr  its  peculiarity  depends  on  the  direct  action  of  the  cause,  and  how  fur  upon 
tte  deranged  actions  of  the  various  organs  which  the  cause  has  put  into 
■ovement. 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I  wish  again  to  impress  upon 
the  reader  that  the  terms  ruflammatory,  ii/ncK-homy  and  ti/pJiouSy  as  applied 
to  fever,  are  merely  expressive  of  different  states  of  this  affection,  and  not  of 
distinct  febrile  diseases. 

4.  Relation  of  Fever  to  Inflammation. 

In  fevers  of  every  type  and  every  grade,  inflammation  of  one  or  more 
organs  is  very  often  observed,  although,  as  may  be  inferred  from  what  has 
been  already  said,  the  author  does  not  believe  that  there  is  any  necessary 
eonnexion  between  fever  and  that  affection  ;  and  tlie  fact  appears  to  be,  that 
the  former  frequently  runs  its  whole  course,  without  any  positive  proof,  or 
even  any  strong  probability,  of  the  existence  of  the  latter.  Sometimes,  the 
association  of  inflammation  with  fever  is  purely  accidental ;  as,  for  example, 
when  a  febrile  complaint  is  occasioned  by  some  peculiar  cause,  in  pc*r.sous 
previously  affected  with  inflammation;  or  when  the  latter  affection  is  pro- 
duced by  violence,  or  other  extraneous  cause,  during  the  progress  of  fever. 
In  all  cases  not  purely  ac<,'idental,  inflammation  co-existing  with  fever  may  be 
considered  as  bearing  towards  it  one  of  these  three  relations.  It  is  either 
1.  the  effect  of  the  fever,  or  2.  the  direct  result  of  the  same  cause  that  pro- 
dooea  the  fever,  or  3.  the  cause  of  the  fever. 

1.  That  inflammation  should  result  from  the  febrile  movement  is  nothing 
more  than  might  be  expected  from  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  and  characters 
of  these  two  disorders.  In  the  universal  derangement  of  the  functions  in  fever, 
many  of  them  being  in  a  state  of  over-excitement  or  irritation;  in  the  consti- 

♦  Thus,  it  happene*!  to  the  author  to  ntten^l,  on  one  occnsion,  in  a  Ifirgc  establish- 
ment (the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Vhiladelpliia),  when  the  fiiniily  were 
exposed  to  the  etflu^ia  arising  from  the  content?  of  a  privy  which  had  flowed  into  the 
cellar,  in  consequence  of  the  rupture  of  u  wall  which  Iiad  confined  them.  Inflnmma- 
•  tion  of  the  lungs  was  at  the  time  prevalent  in  the  city,  and  not  less  thnP  thirty  mem- 
bers of  tbe  family  were  attacke<l  with  a  fever,  exhibiting  e>'idences  of  bronchial  or 
pneumonic  inflammation.  The  fact  which  is  particularly  interesting  at  present  is,  that 
a  large  proportion  of  these  exhibited  typhous  symptoms;  and  in  very  few,  if  any,  was 
copious  depletion  well  borne.  This  result  was  ascribed  to  the  depressing  influence  of 
the  exhalations,  which  predisposed  the  system  to  the  low  form  of  fever,  oven  when 
attacked  by  inflammatory  disease. 
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tntioQ  of  the  blood,  which  is  often  highly  stimnlatiDg;  and  in  the  Inerauel 
rapidity  of  the  circulation ;  not  to  mention  the  irregular  distribntion  of  tk 
nervous  influence;  we  have  those  very  conditions  which  are  most  faTOiuvhb 
to  the  developement  of  inflammation.  How  easy  must  it  be,  under  thesa  eiiw 
cumstances,  for  the  excitement  in  particular  parts  to  pass  the  boundary  whieh 
separates  mere  irritation  from  inflammatory  action !  It  is  not,  therefore,  m^ 
prising  that  fevers,  of  any  considerable  duration,  should  be  almost  always 
attended  with  inflammation  of  one  or  more  organs,  though|  in  the  commeae^ 
ment,  wholly  free  from  any  such  complication. 

2.  The  causes  which  produce  the  general  derangement  of  function  ealM 
fever,  may  also  operate  on  particular  organs,  so  as  to  produce  inflammatiflB; 
and  the  two  conditions  may  thus  be  associated  from  the  commenoemiDl 
Thus,  cold  is  believed  to  be  capable  of  exciting  the  febrile  movement  withovl 
inflammation,  and  it  is  certainly  capable  of  producing  the  latter  without  tte 
former.  A  fair  inference  is,  that  it  may  produce  the  two,  in  some  instaaoa^ 
conjointly.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  actually  does  so.  At  leaat,  k 
oocasionally  happens,  in  the  phlegmasise,  that  the  fever  and  inflammatioo 
respond  so  closely  in  their  time  of  commencement  that  it  is  diflkult  to 
ceiye  that  one  is  the  cficct  of  the  other.  The  patient  has  a  chill,  febrih 
reaction  occurs,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  phenomena  of  inflammation.  Tke 
two  probably  depend  upon  the  same  cause.  In* the  exanthcmatous  diieaMi, 
in  which  the  characteristic  eruption  comes  on  at  certain  periods  after  tk 
commencement  of  the  complaint,  it  very  probably  results  from  the  immedbia 
influence  of  the  cause.  So  also  with  the  sore  throat  of  scarlatina,  and  Um 
catarrhal  aflFection  of  measles,  which,  as  they  are  certainly  not  the  cause  of  the 
fever,  and,  commencing  almost  simultaneously,  and  sometimes  even  previonalyy 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  its  eflects,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  same  aovret 
as  the  fever  itself. 

8.  The  fact  that  inflammation  produces  fever  is  so  well  known  as  to  requba 
no  comment  in  this  place.  The  fever  attending  wounds,  and  all  the  phl^ 
nasisD  are  examples. 

From  all  these  causes  it  happens  that  inflammation  is  an  almost  invariable 
accompaniment  of  protracted  fever;  and  the  association  is  so  frequent  as  to  bifV 
led  to  the  belief,  on  the  part  of  many  pathologists,  that  there  is  no  sudi  thing 
as  an  independent  febrile  movement,  and  that  all  fevers  are  in  fact  infll» 
mations,  the  general  disorder  being  nothing  more  than  the  effect  of  the  loieal 
disease.  Upon  this  point  I  shall  have  more  to  say,  when  discussing  the  dit 
ferent  opinions  upon  the  nature  of  fever.  The  render  is  already  aware  thai 
the  opinion  is  not  that  of  the  author. 

5.  Causes  of  Fever, 

Any  cause  capable  of  producing  a  powerful  or  very  general  impresnoii  oft 
the  system,  either  of  an  excitant  or  depressing  character,  is  probably  capaUa 
of  producing  fever.  The  various  organs  of  the  system  are  so  connected  by 
sympathy,  or  by  mutual  dependence,  that  they  may  be  all  broosht  into  de- 
rangement by  a  certain  amount  of  disease  in  one,  or  in  any  number  of  th 
A  slight  affMstion,  of  small  extent,  is  generally  insuflicient  to  rouse  these 
pathies,  aiff  therefore  continues  local.     But,  if  the  affection  involve  m 

organs,  even  though  slight  in  degree,  it  may  extend  to  the  whole,  and  give 

to  general  disorder.  Any  cause,  therefore,  capable  of  inducing  irritation  in 
any  conMidcrable  number  of  organs,  or  over  any  considerable  portion  ni  tbe 
body,  cither  by  a  direct  impression,  or  by  the  reaction  which  follows  depreasien, 
or  by  the  super-excitement  in  certain  parts  resulting  from  depresaioB  in  oUiini 
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ly  oeoMion  nnivereal  derangement,  and  consequently  fever.  It  has  before 
stated  that  a  alight  disorder  of  the  functions,  vanishing  almost  as  soon  as 
it  oeearBi  withoat  leaving  injurious  results  behind  it^  can  scarcely  be  accounted 
dnease.  This  is  true  of  the  whole  as  well  as  of  a  part;  and  a  general  derange- 
■ant  of  the  system,  in  order  to  constitute  fever,  must  have  a  certain  duration. 
The  caaae,  therefore,  to  be  entitled  to  that  name,  must  not  be  quite  fugitive  in 
its  aetioD.  It  follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  all  the  causes  of  irritation 
and  depression,  not  quite  local  or  circumscribed  in  their  influence,  may  prove 
esoBes  of  fever.  (See  Irritation  and  De/fresnton,) 

When  inflammation  becomes  established,  it  continues  for  a  certain  length  of 
fSmtj  and  mns  its  course  independently  of  ita  cause.  It  is  the  inflammation, 
therefore,  and  not  the  agent  which  produced  the  inflammation,  that  must  be 
sonsideTed  as  the  cause  of  the  resulting  fever.  In  northern  latitudes,  there  is 
aartainlj  no  canse  so  operative  as  this.  The  fevers  from  inflammation  probably 
•need  in  nnmber  those  which  arise  from  all  other  caufws  put  together.  How 
iliB  that  the  organic  derangement  of  an  inflamed  part  is  so  much  more  provo- 
■tire  of  fever  than  the  functional  disorder  of  the  same  part,  in  a  state  of  irri<* 
Mion,  most  be  explained  chiefly  by  reference  to  the  greater  intensity  of  the 
fmner  affection,  and  its  consequently  more  powerful  appeal  te  the  sympathies ; 
bat  it  is  probable,  also,  that  the  change  in  the  mass  of  blood,  which  acquires 
m  increued  proportion  of  fibrin  during  inflammation,  may  have  something  to 
is  with  the  resnlt. 

The  facility  with  which  irritation  or  inflammation  may  produce  fever  depends 
■■oh  upon  the  predisposition  of  the  system.  Sometimes,  a  slight  degree  of 
cither  will  give  rise  to  the  febrile  movement;  in  other  instances,  the  system 
naieely  seems  to  feel  them  when  extensive  or  intense.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fiie,  that  some  conditions  of  system  in  apparent  health  must  bo  favourable, 
ad  others  nn&vourable  to  fever.  In  what  these  conditions  consist  is  not  well 
Mderstood.  They  probably  sometimes  depend  upon  an  unknown  state  of  the 
MTVons  system,  rendering  the  sympathies  more  or  less  active  than  usual ;  some- 
tiaes  on  the  condition  of  the  blood,  which  may  in  one  case  be  more  stimulant, 
and  in  the  other  less  so  than  in  perfect  health.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
rstention  of  various  recremcntitious  substances  in  the  blood  may  give  to  that 
laid  an  irriteting  character,  which  may  greatly  favour  the  influence  of  some 
additional  irritation,  thus  constituting  a  strong  predisposition  to  fever;  and  it 
II  not  impossible  that  such  an  accumulation  of  unhealthy  matters  in  the  blood- 
vessels  may  of  itself  produce  fever.  But  all  this  is  more  or  less  conjectural. 
We  are  in  want  of  facts  upon  which  to  found  a  demonstration.  There  is,  how- 
ever,  one  well-ascertained  condition,  which  frequently  serves  as  the  predispo- 
■tion  to  febrile  attacks.  An  irritation  or  inflammation  is  occasionally  quite 
latent,  insufficient  to  involve  the  system,  and  scarcely  even  attracting  the  serious 
attention  of  the  patient.     It  may  be  slight  in  degree,  or  so  chronic  that  the 

rtem  has  gradually  become  accustomed  to  ita  presence,  and  ceased  to  feel  it. 
this  condition,  for  example,  may  be  the  stomach  in  intemperate  persons,  the 
liver  in  those  exposed  to  great  and  continued  heat,  and  the  brain  in  those  much 
agjitated  by  perplexing  or  exciting  thoughts.  A  slight  additional  cause  is  now 
mfficient  to  awaken  fever;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  many  cases  of  this 
affection,  the  origin  of  which  appears  obscure,  might  be  traced|  if  accurately 
examined,  to  this  source. 

In  relation  to  fevers  arising  from  obvious  sources  of  irritation,  direct  or  in- 
direct, or  from  inflammation,  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that  they  in  general 
continue  only  during  the  influence  of  their  cause,  or  quickly  subside  when  the 
caoae  has  ceased  to  act.  In  some  instances,  it  is  possible  that  a  fever,  pro- 
duced and  long  sustained  by  irritation,  may  continue  a  certain  length  of  time. 
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through  the  inflaence  of  habit;  after  the  original  canse  has  disappeared ;  bnt 
the  general  rule  is  as  above  stated.  Thus,  a  fever  resulting  from  the  reaction 
after  exposure,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  cold,  subsades  yeiy  quicklji 
unless  sustained  by  inflammation  simultaneously  produced;  and  the  oonstiia- 
tional  symptoms  in  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  gastritis,  &o.,  disappear  when  tlia 
inflammation  of  the  pleura,  lungs,  and  stomach  respectively  is  subdued.  It  it 
probable  that  what  is  called  ephemeral  fever  thus  has  its  origin  in  some  trail- 
sitory  irritation. 

But  there  are  numerous  fevers,  which,  when  once  produced,  run-  a  oertam 
course  often  quite  protracted,  and  altogether  independent  of  any  renewed  a^ 
plication  of  the  'cause.  Whether  the  cause,  in  these  oases,  sets  a  certain  eoii- 
catenation  of  morbid  actions  into  motion,  which  must  go  on  like  those  of  tlia 
clock  or  watch  till  they  have  run  down ;  or  whether  the  morbific  agent  is  ab- 
sorbed, and  continues  to  exercise  its  injurious  influence  until  finally  eliminatai 
(»y  the  efforts  of  the  system ;  or  whether  this  same  agent  has  the  power,  either 
of  assimilating,  in  some  degree,  to  its  own  nature,  by  a  sort  of  chemical  actioBf 
the  blood  with  which  it  circulates,  or  of  so  affecting  the  solids  as  to  enable  them 
to  produce,  out  of  the  niaterials  upon  which  they  act,  a  similar  substanoei 
capable  of  continning  the  primary  impression  until  the  system  has  beeeoM 
thoroughly  accustomed  to  the  new  influence,  as  may  be  supposed  to  be  tk 
case  in  the  contagious  fevers;  all  these  are  questions  which  have  been  mnok 
agitated,  but  never  satisfactorily  solved.  The  causes  of  such  fevers  may  aU 
be  arranged,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  under  the  heads  of  mkumcUa,  comtth 
gifjUj  and  epidemic  influence.  Our  knowledge  in  relation  to  the  true  nators 
of  these  causes  is  exceedingly  vague  and  uncertain,  and  the  real  agents  Yant 
never  been  isolated;  but  their  origin,  their  modes  of  action,  and  the  laws  whioh 
regulate  tbem,  have  been  industriously  investigated,  and  are  to  a  cerlua 
extent  known.  As  I  shall  have  occasion  to  consider  them  particularly,  in  tbd 
chapter  upon  the  general  causes  of  disease,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  npoQ 
them  here. 

6.   Thecriei  of  Fever. 

Upon  a  subject  so  important  as  fever,  which  has  occupied  so  much  of  tbe 
attention  of  writers  on  medicine,  in  all  ages,  it  is  deemed  proper,  even  in  an 
elementary  work  like  the  present,  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  most  prominent 
opinions  which  have  been  entertained  in  relation  to  it,  especially  as  in  then 
opinions  are  involved,  for  the  most  part,  the  general  medical  doctrines  of  tbe 
times  when  they  prevailed. 

Unmoral  pQthdotjy. — The  first  hypothesis  broached  in  relation  to  fever, 
and  that  which  continued  longest  to  command  the  faith  of  the  medical  worldf 
ascribed  it  to  a  disordered  condition  of  the  fluids  of  the  body.  Hippocrates 
considered  increased  heat  to  be  the  essence  of  fever,  and  its  proximate  canae 
to  be  a  superabundance  of  the  bile,  the  black  bile  (atrabilis),  the  phlegm,  or 
the  blood.  Galen  hod  the  same  notion  in  relation  to  heat,  and,  carefully  die- 
tinguishing  the  phlegmasia^  or  inflammations  from  fevers  properly  so  odled, 
referred  the  latter  to  an  alteration  or  putridity  of  the  fluids ;  the  varieties  being 
produced  severally  by  the  bile,  the  black  bile,  the  phlegm,  and  the  blood.  The 
idea  also  appears  to  have  been  entertained  by  the  ancients,  that  the  commo- 
tion in  the  system  had  the  object  of  expelling  the  superabundant  or  morbid 
humours,  or  of  rendering  them  harmless.  There  were,  of  course,  differencee 
of  opinion  among  ancient  authors ;  and  Celsus  seems  to  have  been  not  far  from 
the  truth,  in  treating  of  fever  simply  as  a  disease  of  the  whole  body.  The 
Greek  writers  were  followed  by  the  Arabians;  and,  upon  the  revival  of  leem* 
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ing,  were  natanlly  the  fountain  from  which  the  ph jsicianB  of  Europe  drew 
tlieir  opinions. 

The  diecoTerj  of  the  circulation  of  the  hlood  induced  some  modification  in 
tLese  opinions,  without  essentially  changing  them.  It  was  now  understood 
that  the  bile  and  phlegm  were  merely  secretions  from  the  blood;  and  this 
fluid  came  to  be  considered  as  the  chief,  if  not  the  exclusive,  source  of  mischief. 
Not  only  in  the  case  of  fibers,  but  of  all  other  diseases,  it  was  supposed  that 
the  blood  becomes  contaminated  or  depraved,  either  by  the  reception  of  noxious 
nbstancea  from  without,  or  in  consequence  of  changes  going  on  within  the 
body;  that  the  system  is  excited  by  the  presence  of  these  impurities  either  to 
direct  efforts  for  their  expulsion,  or  to  a  course  of  elaborative  action,  so  as  to  fit 
them  for  expuLuon ;  and  that,  in  the  language  of  Sydenham,  "  a  disease  is  no 
mofo  than  a  Tigorous  effort  of  nature  to  throw  off  the  morbific  matter,  and 
tku  recover  the  patient."  This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  humoral 
pathology.  According  to  this  view,  fever  is  only  a  violent  effort  of  the  system 
to  rid  itself  of  noxious  matter;  and  the  sweats,  bilious  discharges,  turbid 
vine,  suppurations,  and  cutaneous  eruptions,  which  so  often  attend  fever,  are 
aerely  different  means  by  which  this  matter  is  expelled  As  to  the  nature 
flf  ihe  morbific  matter,  and  its  mode  of  production,  there  was  much  difference 
of  opinion.  Chemical  discovery  was  naturally  brought  to  the  aid  of  pathology ; 
sad  the  notions  of  an  acid,  alkaline,  or  earthy  contamination,  of  the  contest 
between  acid  and  alkali,  and  of  fermentation,  were  prominent  among  the  almost 
infiiiite  multitude  of  speculations.  The  idea  of  the  necessity  of  a  certain  con- 
coeUaHy  by  which  the  morbific  matter  was  to  be  prepared  for  expulsion,  was 
periiaps  tiie  most  practically  injurious  of  these  theoretical  notions ;  as  it  led 
to  the  practice,  under  the  idea  that  the  febrile  movement  was  necessary  to  the 
coDCOcUng  process,  of  employing  means  rather  to  increase  than  to  moderate 
that  movement.  Hence  the  hot  drinks  and  close  confinement,  which  were  at 
one  time  so  much  used,  and  so  fatal,  in  the  treatment  of  smallpox  and  other 
febrile  diseases. 

Among  the  modifications  of  opinion  connected  with  the  humoral  origin  of 
fever  were  those  of  Boerhaave  and  Stahl.  The  former,  while  he  admitted  the 
inflaenoe  of  chemical  changes  in  the  fluids,  ascribed  fever  not  so  much  to  con- 
tamination of  the  blood  as  to  its  greater  thickness  or  viscidity,  which  caused 
it  to  stagnate  in  the  extreme  vessels,  and  thus  brought  on  the  cold  stage  of 
fevers,  followed  by  all  its  train  of  excessive  action.  Stahl,  conceiving  that 
fever  consisted  in  a  plethoric  or  depraved  condition  of  the  fluids,  imagined  the 
existence  of  a  superintending  rational  principle,  called  variously  avtocrateiay 
anima  medica,  and  vis  mediratrix  naturse,  which,  in  this  as  in  all  other  dis- 
eases, watched  over  and  directed  the  movements  of  the  system  with  a  view  to 
its  preservation ;  so  that  fever,  instead  of  being  a  morbid  condition,  was  in  fact 
a  series  of  actions,  under  the  guidance  of  this  principle,  for  the  removal  of  the 
zeal  cause  of  offence.  This  theory  led  to  an  expectant  practice,  which  con- 
tented itself  with  observing  the  efforts  of  nature,  and  taking  care  that  nothing 
^terfered  with  her  objects.  The  theories  both  of  Stahl  and  Boerhaave  had  a 
wide  prevalence  in  the  schools  of  Europe,  and  made  an  impression  on  profes- 
sional opinion  which  has  scarcely  yet  disappeared. 

Nervous  Theories. — All  the  opinions  hitherto  mentioned  were  upon  the 
basis  of  the  humoral  pathology.  This  remained  undisputed  till  the  times  of 
Hoffmann  and  Cullen.  To  the  former  belongs  the  credit  of  first  leading  the 
attention  f(om  the  fluids  to  the  solid  structure,  as  the  seat  of  the  disease. 
Hoffmann  sought,  in  the  nervous  system,  the  source  of  the  mischief;  and  it  is 
wonderful,  considering  the  character  of  the  symptoms,  that  the  idea  did  not 
sooner  occur  to  theorists.    He  believed  the  first  step,  in  the  establishment  of 
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ferer,  to  be  Bpamn  of  the  eapillariee;  tod  the  heat  of  skin  and  arterial  excite- 
ment which  follow,  he  considered  aa  the  mere  reaction  of  the  system,  necet* 
•arj  to  OToroome  this  spasm.  It  was  CuUen,  however,  who  gave  consistence 
and  popularity  to  the  new  opinions,  and  completely  OTertomed  the  old  doe- 
trines  of  hnmoralism  in  the  estimation  of  the  profesnon.  The  hypothesis  of 
that  celebrated  teacher  was,  that,  under  the  inflnence  of  some  sedative  a^i^ncy 
vpon  the  nervous  system,  the  energy  of  the  brain^  diminished)  and  all  the 
fisnctions  consequently  debilitated,  especially  those  of  the  extreme  vessels; 
that,  from  the  nature  of  the  animal  economy,  and,  probably,  through  the  in- 
aCrumentality  of  the  vis  medicatrix  naturae,  a  spasmodic  state  of  the  extreme 
vessels  oocurs  in  connexi(Hi  with  the  cold  sta^;  that  by  this  a  degree  of  irri- 
tation is  extended  to  the  heart  and  large  arteries,  in  which  increased  action  is 
induced,  constituting  the  hot  slage;  and  that  finally,  through  this  excitement^ 
energy  is  restored  to  the  brain,  and  extended  to  the  extreme  vessels,  thus 
overcoming  the  spasm  of  the  capillaries,  and  allowing  the  excretion  of  sweat 
td  take  place,  together  with  other  evidences  of  relaxation.  Gullen  denied 
that  anv  pre-existing  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  was  the  cause  of  fever, 
though  he  admitted  that  a  change  of  the  fluids  occurred  during  the  course  of 
the  affection,  and  as  one  of  its  effects ;  an  opinion  which  had  been  pievioualy 
advanced  by  Baglivi. 

Though  the  explanation  of  Cullen  is  greatly  in  advance  of  the  old  hnmor- 
alism, it  is  obviously  altogether  hypothetical,  and  in  some  of  its  parts  contn^ 
dictory  to  facts.  The  first  step  in  the  formation  of  fever  is,  probably,  in 
general,  as  he  maintains,  a  state  of  depression,  exhibiting  evidences  of  a  seda- 
tive influence  upon  the  nervous  system ;  but  all  the  rest  of  the  theory  is  pure 
assumption.  Leaving  out  of  view  the  fanciful  notion  of  the  vis  medicatrix 
naturse,  there  is  no  proof  whatever  of  the  existence  of  spasm  of  the  extrema 
vessels.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  cold  stage,  they  are  in  a  state  of  collapae 
from  their  inability  to  receive  and  circulate  the  blood,  and  in  the  hot  stagey 
though  the  secretory  pores  appear  to  be  closed,  the  vessels  themselves  are 
dilated,  as  is  obvious  from  the  fulness  and  redness  of  the  surfrce.  There  is 
no  proof  that  spasm  of  the  capillaries,  even  admitting  its  existence,  is  the 
cause  of  the  febrile  reaction  of  the  heart  and  larger  vessels ;  nor  that  this 
reaction  produces  relaxation  of  the  capillaries.     It  is  not  even  true  that 

Smptoms  of  depression  uniformly  usher  in  the  febrile  movement,  nor  that 
e  cold  stage  is  the  necessary  antecedent  of  all  that  follows.  Fever  some- 
times begins  without  obvious  depression,  and  without  chill;  the  system  being 
at  once  introduced  into  the  state  of  arterial  excitement.  A  general  theoiy 
cannot  be  true  which  does  not  embrace  all  the  particular  cases. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  theory  of  Brown,  the  contemporary  and  rival  of  Cullen, 
who  considered  fever,  as  all  other  diseases,  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  effect 
of  excessive  or  deficient  excitement,  the  former  constituting  a  state  of  indi- 
rect)  the  latter  of  direct  debility,  it  will  be  proper  to  notice,  in  a  few  words, 
the  doctrine  of  Dr.  Darwin,  which,  embracing  the  two  prominent  principles 
of  Dr.  Brown,  superadds  a  third  equally  essential,  and  explains,  with  mnoH 

flausibiHty,  many  of  the  phenomena  of  fever.  In  the  following  explanation, 
shall  avoid  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  Dr.  Darwin,  and  employ  terms  with 
the  signification  of  which  the  reader  is  already  familiar.  The  principles 
alluded  to  are,  I.  that  all  excitement  of  the  organs  is  followed  by  a  propor- 
tionate diminution  of  their  power,  or  exhaustion;  2.  that  rest,  or  abstraction 
of  the  usual  stimuli,  renders  the  organs  more  susceptible  to  the  subsequent 
action  of  the  stimuli;  and,  3.  that  the  functions  of  different  organs  are  so 
associated,  that  an  increase  or  diminution  in  one  is  followed  either  by  a 
similar  change  in  another,  by  what  Dr.  Darwin  calls  dired  tympatl^f  or  bj 
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a  levene  change^  the  inereaae  of  one  being  followed  bj  a  diminntion,  and  the 
Anination  by  an  increase  of  another,  by  what  he  denominates  reverse  ^^m- 
jMl^.  These  principles  are,  in  the  main,  correct,  and  are  very  extensively 
ipplicabia  in  the  explanation  of  morbid  phenomena.  If  the  first  proposition 
he  modified  by  the  snbetitntion  of  oYer-excitement  for  excitement  simply,  and 
il^  in  the  third,  the  efiect  which  he  considers  as  resulting  from  reverse  sym- 
pathy, be  ascribed  to  revulsion,  or  to  mere  dependence  of  function,  as  when 
sttement  in  one  or^n  embarrasses  its,  operations,  and  thus  impedes  the 

of  fliome  dependent  organ,  the  principles  stated  will  correspond  with 
which  have  been  already  inculcated  in  this  work,  and  for  the  develope- 
it  of  which  much  is  due  to  the  authors  mentioned.  To  apply  the  princi- 
the  cold  stage,  there  is  an  abstraction  of  a  certain  amount  of  the 
iidiBHry  stimolaSi  and  consequently  an  increase  of  susceptibility  in  certain 
piita  of  the  system,  so  that,  upon  the  re-application  of  the  stimulus,  those 
MVta  are  ezcoted  into  excessive  action,  which,  combined  with  the  various 
ieffaDgBmenta  that  take  place  through  the  influence  of  the  sympathies,  con- 
ettftntes  fever;  and  this  is  complicated  by  the  results  depending  on  the  va- 
ooaa  nature  and  application  of  the  morbid  cause,  whether  it  consists  in  the 
vitlidrawal  of  the  healthy  stimuli,  in  which  case  the  debility  is  direct,  or  upon 
the  ^ipiioation  of  stimuli  in  excess,  in  which  case  there  is  indirect  debility, 
nd  whether  the  morbid  impression  is  made  especially  upon  one  organ,  as  the 
stomach,  upon  another,  as  the  brain,  or  upon  several  simultaneously.  Now, 
ifli  in  addition  to  the  above  principles,  we  admit  the  positively  depressing  in- 
ineooe  of  certain  morbid  agents,  and  the  reactions  which  follow  their  appli- 
mtion,  which  is  but  an  extension  of  the  second  principle  above  mentioned, 
ve  ahall  have  the  means  of  explaining  a  great  many  of  the  phenomena  of 
febrile  diseases ;  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  are  many  difficulties 

remun  unsolved  by  this  hypothesis. 
Tkeorte$  of  Local  Origin, — Hitherto,  all  writers  had  recognized  the  exist* 
of  fever  as  a  general  disease,  independent  of  any  local  lesion ;  while  it 
alao  admitted  to  arise  frequently  from  inflammation  of  particular  parts  of 
Aa  body.  In  the  former  case,  it  was  called  idiopathic  or  essential,  in  the 
latter  ^ftnptomatic.  It  was  reserved  for  the  present  century  to  dispute  this 
position.  It  is  true  that  Pinel  considered  each  variety  of  fever  to  be  con- 
nected essentially  with  some  local  disorder,  as  bilious  fever  with  disease  of  the 
digestive  organs,  nervous  fever  with  disease  of  the  brain,  &c. ;  but  he  did  not 
deny  the  essential  nature  of  the  fever  itself.  Clutterbuck,  who  published,  in 
1807,  his  "Inquiry  into  the  Seat  ami  Natvre  of  I  ever/*  was  probably  the 
first  author  who  distinctly  denied  the  existence  of  idiopathic  or  essential 
fcrersy  and  asserted  the  uniform  dependence  of  all  fevers  upon  local  inflamma- 
tion. Those  which  had  hitherto  been  considered  as  idiopathic  he  maintained 
to  be  nothing  more  than  inflammation  of  the  brain,  and  accordingly  proposed 
for  them  the  name  of  encephalitis.  He  supported  his  hypothesis  by  the  argu- 
ments, that  the  brain  is  always  aflected  in  these  fevers,  as  proved  by  the  symp- 
toms, and  the  appearances  frequently  presented  after  death,  and  that  the 
aflKction  is  identical  in  its  phenomena,  its  mode  of  cure,  and  the  structural 
lesionB  it  leaves  behind,  with  palpable  and  acknowledged  phrenitis,  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain.  Dr.  Clutterbuck's  views,  however,  made  little  impres- 
sion, apd  scarcely  indeed  attracted  general  attention,  until  brought  forward  in 
eontradiction  to  the  claims  of  a  more  celebrated  author  to  originality  in  the 
denial  of  the  existence  of  idiopathic  or  essential  fevers.'*' 

*  Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  I  have  seen  a  statement  by 
Professor  Giacomini,  in  a  biographical  notice  of  Tommasini  of  Parma,  to  the  effect,  that 
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Perhaps  no  individual,  nnoe  the  days  of  Cullen,  has  prodnced  a  greater 
impression  on  medical  sentiment,  all  over  the  civilized  world,  and  no  one  at 
any  time  has  exercised  a  greliter  influence,  in  his  own  particular  country,  over 
the  opinions,  the  practice,  and  the  spirit  of  his  profession,  than  Broussais.  It 
is  true  that  his  theory  of  disease  in  general,  and  of  fever  in  particular,  is  at 
present  admitted  in  its  full  extent  by  very  few ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
he  very  much  modified  previous  opinion,  that  he  awakened  a  new  spirit,  and. 
led  the  way  in  a  new  line  of  investigation,  that  he  almost  revolutionized  the 
formerly  inefficient  therapeutics  of  ms  country,  and  has  been  in  these  varioua 
ways  of  incalculable  service  to  medicine.  It  was,  I  believe,  in  1816,  that 
Broussais  announced  his  doctrine  of  fever.  He  agreed  with  Clutterbuck  in 
denying  wholly  the  existence  of  essential  fever,  but  differed  from  him  in 
ascribing  all  those  fevers,  previously  denominated  idi(^thic,  to  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  or  that  conjointly  of  the  stomadi 
and  bowels.  In  other  words,  these  fevers,  according  to  Broussais,  are  gastritu 
or  gastro-enteritii.  Indeed,  he  appears  to  have  considered  every  case  of  disease 
correspondent  with  our  notion  of  fever,  whether  among  those  formerly  classed 
as  idiopathic^  (x  among  the  symptomatic,  to  be,  if  not  gastro>enteritis,  at  least 
complicated  with  that  affection.  Of  traumatic  fever  he  expressly  states  that 
it  is  gastro-enteritis,  excited  by  the  inflammation  of  the  wound,  the  irritation 
being  transmitted  from  the  wound  to  the  brain,  and  thence  reflected  to  the 
gastro-int^stinal  mucous  membrane.  Fever,  in  the  abstract,  he  defines  to  be 
increased  action  of  the  heart,  and  increased  heat  of  skin,  producing  painful 
sensation.  These  are  only  constituent  parts,  and  not  the  whole  of  what  we 
mean  by  the  term  fever ;  but  the  observations  which  follow,  if  applicable  to  a 
part  of  the  affection,  are  still  more  so  to  the  whole.  Inflammation  of  a  part^ 
ne  observes,  when  it  extends  beyond  its  primary  seat,  sends  irritation  to  the 
brain,  which  reflects  it  to  all  the  organs  with  which  it  is  in  communication, 
and  consequently  to  the  heart.  When  the  irritation  thus  transmitted  is  suffi- 
ciently violent  to  produce  fever,  it  is  a  grade  of  inflammation.  But,  when 
inflammation  is  sufficiently  intense  to  produce  excitement  of  the  heart,  it  is 
also  sufficiently  so  to  be  transmitted  to  the  stomach ;  consequently  the  stomach 
is  inflamed  in  every  case  of  fever.  If,  therefore,  gastritis  be  not  at  the  basis 
of  every  symptomatic  fever,  it  is  at  least  a  uniform  attendant 

Another  of  the  theories  which  maintain  the  local  origin  of  fever  is  that  of 
Bouillaud,  who  considers  the  affection  as  symptomatic  of  irritation  or  general 
inflammation  of  the  circulatory  system,  and  peculiar  forms  of  it  as  arising  from 
its  complication  with  inflammation  of  other  structures,  as  of  the  alimentary 
oanal,  and  cerebro-spinal  system,  with  an  altered  condition  of  the  blood,  &o. 

Others  again,  of  this  school,  content  themselves  with  ascribing  fever  to  local 
inflammation,  without  attempting  to  confine  the  inflammation  essentially  to 
any  particular  organ. 

Eclectic  Theories. — The  impression  produced  on  general  medical  sentiment 
by  the  zeal  of  Broussais  and  his  disciples  gradually  faded;  and  there  are  at 
present  few  pathologists  who  consider  fever  in  all  cases  symptomatic  of  ,in« 
flammation.  Since  his  time,  there  has  been  no  doctrine  of  fever  which  can 
be  said  to  have  had  a  general  prevalence.  £ach  individual  has  the  grounds 
before  him,  and  judges  for  himself;  and  probably  most  persons,  seeing  a  little 

this  celebrated  Italian  physician,  in  a  work  on  feyer  published  in  1805,  put  forth  the  doc- 
trine of  the  essential  dependence  of  feyer  upon  inflammation,  thus  preceding  both  Clut- 
terbuck and  Broussais.  ^^Tommasini/'  says  his  biographer,  **  placed  the  seat  of  ferer, 
according  to  the  symptoms,  in  a  phlogosis  of  this  or  that  Tiscus,  and  frequently  eren  in 
a  diffuse  phlogosis  of  the  entire  sanguiferous  system."  (Medico- Chirurg,  Rev.,  JV.  5.,  tL 
21Z,)—Xot9  to  tki  tdcond  edition. 
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truth  and  some  error  in  every  exclusive  hypothesis,  have  selected  a  portion 
from  each,  and  formed  a  sort  of  composite  opinion,  of  which  even  the  old 
goihie  doctrine  of  the  humoral  pathologists  constitutes  a  part.  Among  tbe 
Tiem  recently  put  forth,  are  those  of  i)r.  Southwood  Smith,  who  maintains 
that  fever  is  idiopathic,  that  it  consists  invariably  and  essentially  of  certain 
dexmngements,  occurring  in  an  invariable  succession,  namely,  Jirsty  of  the  nerv- 
ous or  sensorial  fanctions,  secondli/,  6t  those  of  the  circulation,  and  thinUyj 
of  those  of  secretion  and  excretion ;  and  that,  though  inflammation  is  some- 
tloDg  qaite  distinct  from  fever,  it  is  nevertheless  an  almost  constant  attendant, 
eoDStitutlDg,  in  fact,  that  state  of  vascular  excitement  which  marks  the  re- 
action of  all  febrile  diseases.  Dr.  Smith  admits  of  only  two  possible  excep- 
tions to  the  universality  of  this  connexion  of  inflammation  and  fever;  the  first 
being  in  those  very  mild  forms  in  which  there  is  no  opportunity  of  proving 
the  existence  of  inflammation  by  dissection,  and  the  symptomfi  are  not  such 
as  to  prove  it  without  this  aid;  the  second,  in  those  very  severe  cases  in  which 
desth  takes  place  in  the  earliest  stage,  before  inflammation  could  be  developed. 
A  disposition  to  return  to  the  fluids,  as  the  main  source  of  at  least  idio- 
pathic fever,  has  of  late  been  strongly  evinced.  Many  now  believe  that  the 
miasmatic,  epidemic,  and  contagious  causes  of  fever  act  mainly  upon  the  blood, 
and  that  the  morbid  phenomena  are  duo  to  the  unhealthy  influence  upon  the 
system  of  that  fluid  in  its  altered  state.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  blood 
is  often  greatly  altered  in  fevers  arisingifrom  the  causes  mentioned ;  and  it  is 
possible  that,  in  many  instances,  this  alteration  is  primary  and  the  direct 
cause  of  other  changes ;  but,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  on  this 
point,  tbe  assumption  that  all  fevers,  or  even  the  particular  fevers  referred  to, 
are  dependent  exclusively  on  the  morbid  state  of  the  blood,  is  not,  I  think, 
warrantable.  Very  often,  when  examined  in  the  early  stages  of  fever,  that 
fluid  presents  no  appreciable  change;  and,  even  when  its  alteration  has  pre- 
ceded an  open  attack  of  fever,  it  is  possible  that  the  result  may  have  taken 
place  in  consequence  of  morbid  impressions  already  made  upon  the  solids. 

7.  Nature  of  Fever. 

That  fever  is  a  general  disease,  affecting  all  the  functions,  must  be  obvious 
to  those  who  observe  the  phenomena  which  it  presents.  This  is  true,  whether 
we  consider  the  functions  of  associated  parts,  as  of  the  apparatuses  or  systems 
which  compose  the  general  system,  or  those  of  particular  organs.  The  pains 
in  the  bead,  back,  and  extremities,  in  the  earlier  stages,  the  various  disordered 
sensations,  the  altered  sensibility  and  muscular  weakness,  the  mental  debility 
or  confusion,  with  many  other  occasional  or  constant  phenomena,  evince, 
beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  derangement  of  the  nervous  system.  The  loss 
of  appetite,  loathing  of  food,  diarrhoja  or  constipation,  nausea,  vomiting,  &c., 
no  less  plainly  indicate  disordered  digestion.  That  the  circulatory  function, 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  of  absorption  are  deranged,  is  too  obvious 
to  require  proof.  The  hurried  or  anxious  breathing,  and  the  often  deficient 
arterialization  of  the  blood,  prove  that  respiration  participates  in  the  general 
disorder.  Secretion  is  universally  affected,  being  generally  deficient,  some- 
times too  copious,  and  often  quite  deranged.  That  the  nutritive  function  is 
almost  suspended  is  proved  by  the  length  of  time  during  which  life  is  often 
sustained  in  fevers  without  food.  The  calorific  function  is  almost  invariably 
more  active  than  in  health,  in  fully  developed  fever.  If  each  of  the  organs 
be  taken  in  like  manner  successively,  they  will  be  found,  without  exception, 
to  be  more  or  less  disordered.  We  are  justified,  therefore,  in  considering 
(ever  as  a  disease  of  the  whole  system. 
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The  question  now  arues,  ctii  this  diaease  exist  of  itself,  or  is  it  necessarily 
oonnected  with  axid  dependent  upon  some  local  lesion ;  in  other  words,  can  it 
be  esieniud  or  idiopathic,  or  ia  it  always  and  necessarily  tympiomatic  f  I 
believe  that  general  opinion  is  correct  in  considering  it  sometimes  as  one,  and 
sometimes  as  the  other.  The  advoeates  of  the  ezolusiTe  local  dependence  of 
ftver  have  thrown  away  much  eloquence  in  cembating  a  chimera,  which  they 
denominate  ontology,  as  if  their  oppondits  believed  in  the  existence  of  some* 
thing  distinct  and  independent  of  the  system,  under  the  name  of  fever.  All 
that  is  maintained  by  the  essentialists  is,  that  in  fever  all  the  functions  are 
disordered,  without  any  necessary  dependence  upon  disease  in  one  particular 
part 

In  maintaining  Uie  existence  of  essential  ibver,  it  is  not  necessary  to  support 
the  nodon  of  universality  in  the  action  of  its  cause.  This  may  or  may  not  be 
the  case.  The  probability  is,  that  some  causes  act  leddly  on  one  organ  exclu- 
sively, others  act  generally  on  several  organs,  some  universally  on  all.  But|« 
when  an  essential  fever  arises  from  a  cause  acting  upon  a  particular  part,  the 
first  impression,  after  setting  the  febrile  movement  a  going,  is  no  longer  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  it,  and  may  cease  altogether.  Otherwise  the  fever  would, 
be  symptomatic  of  the  local  a&ction. 

I  propose  in  this  pkce  to  ofier  some  arguments  in  proof  of  the  occasional 
independent  existence,  or  idiopathic  nature  of  fever.  They  who  maintain  a 
contrary  opinion,  with  the  exception  q^  the  humoral  pathologists,  ascribe  fever 
t6  local  inflammation  exclusively.  The  arguments  will,  therefore,  be  directed 
especially  to  that  point. 

1.  Fever  often  occurs  without  exhibiting  any  certain,  or  even  probable  evi- 
dence  of  inflammation  of  any  one  organ,  either  at  its  origin  or  during  its  course. 
There  is  always  derangement  of  function;  but  this  is  not  necessarily  connected 
with  inflammation.  Pain  is  sometimes  wholly  wanting,  and  when  present^ 
especially  in  Uie  early  stages,  is  often  obviously  of  the  neuralgic  character. 
The  most  accurate  examination  fails  to  discover  the  usual  physical  signs  of 
inflammation.  It  is  true  that,  in  fatal  cases,  dissection  generally  reveals  ap- 
pearances which  could  only  have  resulted  from  this  cause.  But  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  febrile  movement  has  a  strong  tendency  to  generate 
inflammation,  and,  though  it  may  be  entirely  free  from  this  complication  at  the 
commencement,  will  very  frequently  induce  it,  if  sufficiently  protracted  and 
severe  to  destroy  life.  Indeed,  fever  proves  fatal,  in  very  many  cases,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  inflammation  which  it  excites.  So  &r,  therefore, 
are  these  appearances  from  proving  the  fever  to  have  been  produced  by 
the  inflammation,  that  it  would  ht  surprising  were  they  absent  in  pro* 
tncted  and  fatal  cases  of  this  disease,  though  free  from  inflammation  at  the 
eommencement.  The  onset  of  the  inflammation,  when  it  takes  place,  is  ge- 
nerally sufficiently  striking  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  physician.  But 
the  post-mortem  appearances  of  this  afiection  are  not  always  present,  and, 
when  they  exist,  are  often  in  a  degree,  which  evinces  that  it  could  have  been 
the  cause  neither  of  the  fever,  nor  of  the  fatal  issue.  In  the  absence,  there- 
fore, of  proofs  of  inflammation,  we  have  no  right  to  assume  its  essential  ex- 
istence ;  and  the  disease  should  be  taken  for  what  it  seems,  namely,  mere 
functional  disorder. 

2.  If  fiever  always  originated  from  local  inflammation,  there  should  be,  in 
those  varieties  deemed  idiopathic,  as  there  is  in  the  proper  phlogmasiso,  some 
pain  or  other  indication  of  the  local  disorder  previously  to  the  commencement 
of  the  fever.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  not  always  the  case  in  fevers 
universally  considered  as  symptomatic ;  but  it  is  so  as  a  general  rule ;  and, 
therefore,  as  a  general  rule  also,  evidences  of  inflammation  should  precede  other 
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fierevs,  if  they  are  to  be  considered  as  phlegmasiao.  Bat  this  does  not  happen. 
In  the-  great  majority  of  cases  of  fever,  usually  called  essential,  there  is  no 
certain  evidenoe  whatever  of  antecedent  inflammation.  On  the  contrary,  the 
preliminary  symptoms  are  rather  those  of  depression  than  excitement,  and  in- 
oieate.  disorder  rather  in  the  nervous  than  the  circulatory  system. 

S.  When  fever  arises  from  inflammation,  we  expect  it,  in  ^neral,  to  be 
proportionate,  in  some  measure,  to  the  violence  of  its  cause.  We  do  not  look 
ior  a  Terj  violent  fever  from  a  very  slight  inflammation.  Now  we  often  have 
friers  eonaisting  of  a  single  short  paroxysm,  or  of  recurring  paroxysms,  with 
perfect  intermissions;  and,  in  these  cases,  the  febrile  movement  is  frequently 
of  the  very  highest  grade.  If  the  fever  depended  on  inflammation,  this  also 
ibiuld  be  severe ;  and  yet  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of  a  violent  in- 
iimmatiop,  sufficient  to  produce  intense  fever,  continuing  only  for  three  or 
fear  hoars.  Severe  inflammation  usually  requires  some  time  for  its  develope- 
■enft,  some  time  for  its  increase,  and  some  time  for  its  decline.  It  seems 
trident  that  an  inflammation,  capable  of  producing  the  paroxysm  of  an  inter- 
■itlent,  moat  be  of  so  high  a  grade  as  scarcely  to  leave  a  doubt  of  its  existence ; 
nd  ye^  never  tUl  the  present  century  did  it  occur  to  the  most  observing  phy- 
Maos  that  inflammation  is  an  invariable  attendant  upon  this  disease.  If 
inflammation  be  the  cause  of  intermittents,  it  must  be*intemal;  why  does  not 
estemal  inflammation,  which  is  obvious  to  the  senses,  occasionally  pursue  the 
■me  oonrse,  and  give  rise  also  to  intermittent  fever  ?  The  want  of  such  cases 
of  external  origin  may  justify  the  suspicion,  that  those  persons  may  be  mis- 
taken who  conjecture  the  existence  of  internal  inflammation  in  intermittents; 
and  if  it  be  not  the  cause  of  this  form  of  fever,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
Aere  has  been  an  equal  mistake  in  ascribing  other  forms,  hitherto  re^^urded  as 
idiopathic,  to  the  same  cause. 

If  the  general  truth  be  established,  that  fevers  may  exist  independently  of 
hflammation,  those  theories  fall  of  course  which  ascribe  them  invariably  to 
inflammation  of  some  particular  organ.  Still,  it  may  not  .be  improper  to  ofier 
a  few  obeervations  upon  the  most  prominent  theories  of  this  kind  presented 
to  the  public.  Clntterbuck,  it  has  already  been  stated,  seated  all  the  fevers, 
usnally  called  idiopathic,  in  the  brain.  A  sufficient  refutation  of  his  theory 
is,  that,  though  perhaps  in  all  cases  of  fever  there  is  more  or  less  nervous 
duorder,  yet  often  no  symptoms  exist  which  would  call  attention  particularly 
to  the  brain,  and  very  often  dissection  discovers  no  satisfactory  evidence  of 
inflammation  in  that  organ,  or  its  appendages.  But  the  doctrine  of  Broussais 
ii  more  plausible,  and  has  obtained  much  wider  currency.  I  shall,  therefore, 
present  somewhat  more  at  large  the  considerations  opposed  to  it.  The  reader 
will  recollect  that  Broussais'  theory  regards  fever  as  gastritis,  or  gastro- 
enteritis; the  intestines,  according  to  that  author,  always  exhibiting  marks  of 
inflammation,  when  the  stomach  is  found  to  have  been  inflamed,  in  fatal  cases 
of  fever. 

I  admit  fully  that  the  stomach  is  always  disordered  in  fever.  Evidence  of 
this  fact  has  already  been  presented.  That  the  same  organ  is  often  inflamed 
is  equally  beyond  doubt.  The  burning  sensation,  the  uneasiness  or  pain  in 
the  epigastrium,  the  tenderness  upon  pressure,  the  frequent  nausea  or  vomit- 
ing, as  well  as  the  appearances  after  death,  are  sufficient  proofs  of  this  fact. 
Bat  pain,  tenderness,  and  nausea,  are  not  uufrequently  wanting ;  and  dissec- 
tion does  not  always  reveal  marks  of  inflammation.  Even  when  supposed 
signs  of  inflammation  have  been  discovered  after  death,  they  are  often  in  fact 
not  at  all  to  be  relied  on ;  as  redness,  both  in  patches  and  in  arborescent  ra- 
mifications, is  not  unfrequently  presented  by  stomachs  perfectly  healthy,  in 
pez8onS|  for  example,  who  have  died  by  violence.   The  late  Dr.  Parrish  found 
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the  same  appcaranoe  in  tbe  gastric  mucous  membnne  of  hogs,  which  hid 
been  bled  to  death  at  the  shfunbles ;  and  the  most  experienced  pathologials 
say  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  discriminate  between  this  merely 
physical  phenomenon,  and  the  redness  of  inflammation,  unless  some  other 
marks  of  this  diseased  condition  be  presented.  Thus,  then,  it  appears  thai 
the  gastric  mucous  membrane  is  found,  in  cases  of  death  finom  fever,  without 
any  signs  of  inflammation,  and  that  often,  when  these  signs  apparently  eidai, 
they  are  in  fact  delusive.  -  But  the  advocates  for  the  gastric  theory  maintain 
that  inflammation  may  have  existed  without  leaving  a  traee  discoverable  upon 
post-mortem  examination ;  and  they  appeal  to  the  disappearance  of  the  redneM 
after  death,  in  cases  of  superficial  inflammation  of  the  skin.  It  is,  however^ 
utterly  impossible,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  inflammatory  process,  that  this 
should  exist  with  sufficient  violence,  or  of  sufficient  duration  to  occasion  death, 
without  leaving  some  marks,  either  of  congestion,  exudation,  softening,  or  other 
organic  change,  discoverable  by  close  inspection.  Even  in  the  skin,  unleM 
exceedingly  slight  or  transient,  it  produces  some  derangement  of  structure  evi- 
dent after  death.  Those  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic,  in  which  the  stomaoh 
retains  its  healthy  colour  after  death,  have  been  adduced  in  proof  of  the  asser- 
tion, that,  even  after  &tal  inflammation,  the  redness  may  entirely  disappear. 
But  these  cases  are  more  reasonably  explained  upon  the  supposition,  that  th6 
deadly  influence  of  the  poison  upon  the  nervous  system  has  destroyed  life  to 
speedily,  that  there  was  no  time  for  the  establishment  of  inflammation ;  jual 
as  the  poisonous  cause  of  fever  occasionally  proves  fatal  by  its  first  depressing 
influence,  before  reaction  can  take  place.  The  inference,  therefore,  from  the 
occasional  perfectly  healthy  appearance  of  the  stomach  after  death,  Uiat  it  was 
not  inflamed  during  life,  remains  unafiected;  and,  if  inflammation  can  bt 
shown  to  be  absent  m  a  single  case,  the  theory  is  disproved. 

But  what  are  the  evidences,  independent  of  those  ofiered  by  dissection^ 
which  are  relied  on  to  prove  the  invariable  presence  of  gastritis  ?  The  sen* 
sation  of  heat,  the  intense  thirst,  the  relief  afforded  by  cold  drinks,  and  th« 
distaste  for  hot  and  stimulating  drinks,  and  for  all  kinds  of  food,  have  been 
mentioned.  It  is  true  that  these  symptoms  are  very  generally  present ;  bat 
have  we  not  also  a  hot  skin,  and  are  not  cool  liquids  as  agreeable  to  the  tnr^ 
face  as  to  the  stomach  ?  and  yet  it  is  not  maintained  that  the  skin  is  inflamed. 
Thirst  is  not  especially  a  sign  of  gastric  inflammation.  It  perhaps  more  fk#» 
quently  indicates  a  particular  condition  of  the  blood,  which  calls  for  dilution. 
The  distaste  for  hot  drinks  may  indicate  the  existence  of  gastric  heat,  but  iwt 
necessarily  inflammation.  The  distaste  for  food  proves  a  loss  of  digestive  power, 
and  frequently  exists  in  the  state  most  opposite  to  inflammation.  Other  indi- 
cations of  inflammation  which  have  been  mentioned  are  nausea  and  vomitings 
and  the  red  and  coated  tongue.  The  first  two  are  often  present,  but  they  are 
also  frequently  absent,  and,  even  if  they  were  invariable  attendants,  woold 
not  prove  the  existence  of  inflammation;  as  they  often  indicate  mere  nervona 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  or  of  the  centres  which  supply  it  with  nervous  in- 
fluence ;  and  are  quite  compatible  with  true  debility  of  the  organ.  The  red 
and  furred  tongue  has  very  generally  been  considered  as  indicative  of  gastrin 
disorder;  but  the  investigations  of  Louis  and  others  have  shown  conduaiTely 
that  no  certain  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  state  of  the  tongue,  in  feven, 
as  to  the  state  of  the  stomach.  The  tongue  appears  to  feel,  like  all  other 
parts  of  the  body,  the  influence  of  the  morbid  cause.  That  it  is  to  often 
disordered  simultaneously  with  the  stomach  proves  that  they  are  exposed  to 
the  same  influence,  not  that  the  disorder  of  one  is  dependent  upon  that  of 
the  other.  Hence,  the  cleaning  of  the  tongue  is  one  of  the  best  evidenena 
ctf  the  decline  of  the  fever.      It  is  said  Uiat  leeches  to  the  epigastrinm. 
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are  speedily  followed  by  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the  tongue. 
This  is  often  true,  and  the  fair  inference  is,  that  irritation  or  inflummatiou 
of  stomach  may  exist  in  such  particular  instances,  and  aggravate  the  general 
fever.  Bat  very  often,  also,  no  such  effect  is  experienced.  Leeching  to  the 
temples  would  have  a  similar  influence  if  cerebral  irritation  should  exist.  It 
IS  not,  however,  intended  to  deny  that  there  is  a  sympathetic  connexion,  to  a 
eertsin  extent,  between  the  tongue  and  the  stomach ;  the  only  point  main- 
tuned  is,  that  this  connexion  is  not  sufficiently  close  to  justify  the  inference, 
that,  because  the  tongue  is  red  in  fever,  the  st/)mach  is  inflamed. 

If  gastritis  were  the  cause  of  fever,  it  should  always  precede  it.  We  cer- 
tunl  J  very  often  have  evidences  of  derangement  of  stomach  before  the  attack 
of  fever;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  this  derangement  is  inflammation.  It 
night  as  well  be  maintained  that  the  nervous  symptoms,  which  are  much  more 
prominent  than  the  gastric,  are  proofs  of  the  existence  of  inflammation  of  the 
hnin.  Besides,  the  gastric  disturbance  is  by  no  means  an  invariable  ante- 
eedent.  I  have  known  a  severe  febrile  paroxysm  to  commence  immediately 
after  a  hearty  dinner. 

The  phenomena  of  intermittent  fever  afford  one  of  the  strongest  objections 
to  the  gastric  hypothesis.  This  disease  is  cured  by  remedies  which  power- 
fully irritate  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  Quinia  often  produces 
gremt  gastric  irritation,  and  Peruvian  bark  still  greater.  Arsenic,  which  is  a 
powemil  gastric  irritant,  is  perhaps,  next  to  quinia  or  bark,  the  most  effectual 
remedy.  Intermittents  are  occtisionally  cured  by  black  or  red  pepper,  taken 
between  the  paroxysms.  When  an  organ  is  peculiarly  disposed  to  inflamma- 
tion, the  application  of  an  irritant  is  generally  supposed  to  favour  the  disposi- 
tion ;  and  substances  of  this  kind  are  the  last  preventives  we  should  be  dis- 
posed to  resort  to. 

It  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  an  established  fact,  that  the  fevers  commonly 
considered  as  essential  or  idiopathic  are  gitstro-enteritis;  much  less  those  de- 
nominated symptomatic.  Undoubtedly  fever  may  arise  from  inflammation  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels;  but  it  then  takes  rank  with  the  other  phlegmasia^. 
Nevertheless,  gastritis  is  a  frequent  attendant  upon  fevers,  much  more  so  than 
was  believed  before  lirouHsais  called  attention  to  the  fact ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  treatment  of  tbe^'c  diseases  has  been  favourably  modified  by 
the  new  light  thrown  upon  them  by  this  author  and  his  disciples. 
.  Admitting  fevers  to  be  in  sonic  instances  idiopathic,  in  others  symptomatic, 
the  proper  febrile  movement,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  proceed,  and  how- 
ever it  may  be  complicated  in  different  cases,  is  of  the  same  essential  charac- 
ter. The  functions  are  deranged,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  all  recognize  the 
disorder  when  they  encounter  it.  There  must,  therefore,  be  something  in  the 
different  febrile  diseases  common  to  the  whole  of  them,  and  to  this  the  name 
ai  fever  properly  belongs. 

It  is  an  interesting  question  what  is  the  nature  of  the  derangements  in 
the  functions.  The  mere  statement  that  they  are  universally  disordered 
gives  no  definite  notion  of  the  disease.  But  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task 
to  explain  the  nature  of  the  derangement.  Some  of  the  functions  arc  in  a 
state  of  irritation,  some  probably  of  depression ;  but  if  we  attempt  to  review 
the  whole  of  them,  and  point  out  which  arc  in  the  one  state,  and  which  in 
the  other,  we  find  that  in  many  instances  the  symptoms  do  not  afford  us 
grounds  for  a  positive  decision ;  and  we  can  derive  no  aid  from  organic 
changes  ;  for  these,  when  they  do  occur,  arc  not  essential.  The  order  in  which 
those  states  succeed  each  other,  and  the  chain  of  mutual  dependence  which 
connects  them,  equally  elude  our  search.  It  is  possible  that  there  niay^  be 
something  peculiar  in  the  irritation  and  depression.     But  if  such  peculiarity 
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exist,  we  cannot  point  oat  its  nature.  Together  with  disorder  of  the  solidii 
there  is  very  firequentlj  an  altered  state  of  the  blood ;  bat  the  qaestion  haa 
not  yet  been  settled,  whether  this  is  an  essential  part  of  the  disease,  and  im* 
portant  in  the  chain  of  causation,  or  a  mere  incidental  effect  We  are  ihaa 
in  a  condition  of  uncertainty  upon  almost  all  points. 

Theorists  have  fiuled  in  endeavooring  to  trace  the  complicated  disorders  of 
fever  to  some  common  source,  and  to  point  out  a  particular  succession,  a  par* 
ticular  and  necessary  line  of  march,  in  the  progress  of  the  affection.  The 
universal  disturbance  of  fdnction  which  constitutes  the  disease  may  be  brought 
about  in  various  ways;  and  the  starting-point  maybe  entirely  different  In 
different  cases.  Tet  among  the  great  majority  of  cases,  there  is  a  doaa 
analogy  in  the  mode  of  onset,  whion  must  he  ascribed  to  some  common  prin* 
dple.  Whether  the  fever  is  idiopathic  or  symptomatic^  the  first  decided  step 
towards  its  formation  seems  to  be  some  morbid  impression  upon  the  nervous 
system,  and  this  impression  seems  to  be  of  a  depressing  nature.  The  phe- 
nomena immediately  preceding,  and  those  attendant  on  the  chill,  are  for  tht 
most  part  unequivocally  those  of  depression.  The  whole  nervous  system 
appears  to  have  received  a  shock  from  the  cause,  cramping,  and  occasionally 
for  a  time  almost  deadening  its  energies.  Something  analogous  to  this  w% 
have  in  the  effects  of  a  severe  surgical  operation,  of  a  severe  injury  in  aay 
part  of  the  body,  and  of  sudden  alarming  or  afflictive  intelligence.  Alootf 
with  the  diminished  exercise  of  the  nervous  function,  is  necessarily  a  dimi- 
nution of  all  those  functions  dependent  upon  it.  We  may  thus  partially  ex- 
plain the  condition  of  the  chill ;  but  there  is  something  more  which  we  dt 
not  &thom ;  something  in  which  the  chill  of  fever  differs  from  other  instaneea 
of  nervous  depression.  Upon  principles  which  have  already  been  explained, 
the  general  prostration  is  succeeded  by  reaction,  and  the  fever  is  then  esti^ 
blished.  But  there  is  here  also  something  more  than  mere  reaction.  There 
is  the  continued  action  of  the  cause,  a  diversified  play  of  sympathies  in  out 
case,  a  widely  pervading  influence  from  some  unxnown  agent  in  another; 
and  fever  is  not  purely,  as  some  have  maintained,  the  reiiiience  of  the  bowed 
down  system.  A  proof  of  this  is,  that  the  febrile  excitement  is  by  no  means 
proportionate,  in  all  cases,  to  the  initial  nervous  depression.  To  unravel  this 
complicated  web  is  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  impossible.  We 
are  too  little  scquainted  witn  the  precise  reciprocal  action  of  the  organs,  witk 
the  nature  of  the  nervous  power  by  which  this  reciprocal  action  is  maintained, 
and,  in  many  instances,  with  the  cause  of  the  disease  and  its  mode  of  opera- 
tion, to  enable  us  to  advance  far  beyond  conjecture.  We  know  that  the 
heart,  arteries,  and  capillaries  are  in  a  state  of  super-excitement,  and  the 
blood  often  disordered ;  that,  under  the  combined  influence  of  the  nerves  and 
blood-vessels,  calorification  is  increased ;  that  all  the  secreting  sur&ees,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  stomach,  and  all  the  secreting  glands,  and  the  whole  pro> 
cess  of  nutrition,  are  deranged ;  sometimes  probably  being  irritated,  some- 
times depressed,  and  sometimes  peculiarly  iJected,  under  the  influence  of 
peculiar  causes. 

But  in  many  instances  of  fever,  even  the  imperfect  concatenation  abote 
described  is  not  evinced.  Not  unfrequently,  the  stage  of  chill  is  so  slight  as 
to  preclude  any  idea  of  its  agency  in  inducing  the  succeeding  stage,  and  some- 
times it  is  entirely  wanting.  In  these  cases,  we  must  suppose  the  varioM 
derangements  constituting  the  fever  to  be  induced  by  the  exciting  eanse, 
without  a  preliminary  action  specially  upon  the  nervous  system.  Either  the 
cause  enters  the  circulation,  and  reaches  all  the  organs  so  as  to  act  on  all 
simultaneously,  while  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  acting  on  the  blood,  or  it 
afibots  some  one  part  primarily,  from  which  an  influence  b  conveyed  syape- 
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ihetically  over  tlie  system.  The  latter  was  the  opinion  of  the  late  Professor 
Chapniany  who  traced  most  fevers  to  an  original  morbid  impression  made 
vpon  the  Btomach.  His  opinion  was  promulgated  in  lectures  before  the  an- 
Bunciation  of  Broossais'  hypothesis.  But  in  ascribing  fever  to  a  giistric  ori- 
nn.  Dr.  Chapman  did  not  consider  the  affection  of  the  stomach  as  necessarily 
inflammation^  nor  did  he  consider  the  original  impression  upon  this  organ 
for  the  continuance  of  the  fever  which  it  has  set  in  motion. 


Article  VL 

DISEASE  WITH  PECULIAB  PRODUCTS. 

The  diseased  conditions  now  to  be  considered  are  recognized  by  peculiar 
pnducia,  not  necessarily  the  result  of  any  exciting  or  depressing  agencyi 
whether  ordinary  or  specific.  They  may  be  included  under  two  divisions ; 
the  first  embracing  those  in  which  the  new  product,  if  organised  at  all,  has 
a  very  feeble  organization,  the  tendency  of  which  is  rather  to  decay  than  to 
mwth  or  reproduction;  the  second,  those  in  which  a  new  body  is  pro- 
dnced,  having  a  life  of  its  own,  and  capable  of  indefinite  extension,  if  not  of 
fODeration. 

X.   DISEASE  WITH   UXORGANIZED  OR   FEEDLT  ORGANIZED  PRODUCTS. 

The  most  important  of  the  affections  belonging  to  this  category  is  beyond 
an  comparison,  tuberculous  or  scrofulous  disease ;  and  melanosis  may  be 
tanked  under  the  same  head.  These  are  constitutional  diseases,  exhibiting 
tiiemselTes  by  their  peculiar  deposits  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  where  they 
^Te  rise  to  phenomena  differing  according  to  the  locality.  Their  presence 
nd  effects  in  the  several  positions  in  which  the  deposit  occurs  may  be  con- 
■dered  as  constituting  distinct  diseases,  and  will  be  treated  of  as  such.  In 
this  place,  we  are  concerned  with  the  general  affections,  independent  of 
locality. 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

Syn.  Tuberculous  or  Scrofulous  Disease. — Strumous  Disease. — Scro/ulosis. 

In  certain  states  of  the  system,  a  solid  extravasated  matter  is  deposited  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  which,  from  the  shape  ordinarily  assumed  by  it, 
is  called  tubercle.  The  morbid  state  of  system  which  leads  to  this  deposition 
may  be  denominated  the  tuberculous  diathesis.  It  is  closely  analogous,  if  not 
■bsolutely  identical  with  that  which  usually  precedes  the  development  of  scro- 
fulous tumours,  and  which  is  denominated  scrofulous  or  strumous  diathesis. 
In  this  work,  they  are  considered  as  one  affection.  When  this  state  of  sys- 
tem becomes  decidedly  and  obviously  morbid,  it  is  sometimes  called  tuhercu- 
lom»y  scrofulous  J  or  strumous  cachexia. 

The  tuberculous  deposition  takes  place  in  one  of  two  forms ;  either  that  of 
small,  isolated  bodies,  or  that  of  irregular  infiltration  into  the  tissues.  In 
either  case,  the  matter  as  first  deposited  may  be  gray,  serai-transparent,  and 
hard,  or  yellow,  opaque,  and  rather  soft.  According  to  Jjaennec  and  Louis, 
the  deposit  is  originally  of  the  former  character,  and  afterwards  assumes  the 
latter.  But  the  matter  is  often  found  iu  both  conditions  at  the  earliest  period 
at  which  it  can  be  examined ;  and  it  seems  to  the  author  that,  unless  other- 
proved^  it  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  thus  deposited. 
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The  minute,  isolated  bodies  are  called  miliary  tuhercle$,  or  tnbervuloui 
ffranvlatifms.  When  gray,  semi-traDsparcnt,  and  hard,  they  are  somedmet 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  gray  femi-trannparent  granulationi;  when  yel- 
low, and  of  a  caseous  consistence,  they  are  denominated  yeilow  miliary  tuber* 
clt$.  They  do  not  at  first  exceed  a  millet  seed  in  sixe,  but  gradually  increase 
till  they  become  as  large  as  a  cherry  stone  or  larger.  When  they  are  at  irat 
of  the  gray  semi-transparent  variety,  a  yellow  spot  soon  makes  its  appearanee 
within  them,  which  enlarges  by  degrees  until  the  whole  tubercle  is  converted 
into  a  yellow,  opaque,  curdy  matter,  so  soft  that  it  may  be  crushed  between 
the  fingers.  Sometimes  they  are  in  this  state  when  first  observed.  The  pro- 
cess of  change  continues,  the  softness  increases,  and  the  tubercle  at  length 
breaks  down  into  a  pus-like  matter,  with  which  are  often  mingled  portions  of 
the  tuberculous  substance  in  a  cheesy  form.  This  sort  of  mixed  matter  may 
sometimes  be  found  in  the  centre  of  the  tubercle,  while  the  circumferenoe 
remains  still  hard  and  unaltered.  Not  unfrcquently,  numbers  of  the  miliarr 
tubercles  are  aggregated  together,  forming  a  considerable  mass;  in  whicn 
case,  several  points  of  alteration  may  be  observed  in  different  parts  of  it 

The  infiltrated  tuberole  may  be  in  the  shape  of  large  irregular  masses,  as 
in  the  lungs,  of  flattened  patches,  as  upon  the  serous  membranes,  or  of 
sheaths  to  the  blood- vessels,  as  about  the  veins  of  the  pia  mater.  {Lauig.) 
It  undergoes  the  same  changes  as  the  isolated  tubercles,  from  the  gray  aod 
semi-transparent,  through  the  yellow,  opaque,  and  soft,  to  the  semi-Hquid 
pus«like  matter. 

When  thus  mature,  the  tubercle  excites  inflammation  and  consequent  ulcer- 
ation in  the  surrounding  tissue,  by  which,  in  many  instances,  a  passage  is 
made  for  the  escape  of  its  contents.  The  walls  of  the  resulting  cavity,  which 
are  sometimes  lined  by  a  sort  of  cyst,  sometimes  consist  only  of  the  consoli- 
dated surrounding  tissue,  secrete  pus,  which  continues  to  be  discharged  for  a 
long  time,  often  mixed  with  the  curdy  matter.  In  many  instances,  however, 
a  healing  process  at  length  takes  place,  the  cavity  is  filled,  and  a  cicatrix  only 
remains.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  scrofulous  affections  of  the  lymphatie 
glands.  Sometimes,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  takes  place  also  in  the 
lungs,  though  in  the  latter,  the  process  of  deposition  and  destruction  generaUj 
goes  on  more  rapidly  than  that  of  reparation,  and  the  result  is  fatal.  Some- 
times, instead  of  the  series  of  changes  above  described,  the  tubercle  under- 
goes another  process,  by  which  the  organic  matter  is  absorbed,  and  an  earthy 
or  clialk-like  substance  is  deposited  in  its  place.  This  may  always  be  re- 
garded as  a  favourable  termination. 

The  time  occupied  in  these  transformations  is  very  uncertain.  Sometimes 
the  tubercle  remains  long  quiescent  in  its  original  form ;  and,  when  the  change 
begins,  it  may  be  completed  in  a  few  weeks,  or  may  continue  in  progress  for 
years.  Not  unfrcquently,  the  disturbance  produced  by  the  tubercles  in  the 
tissue  in  which  they  are  deposited  proves  &tal  before  they  have  passed  even 
their  first  stage.  This  is  more  apt  to  happen  when  they  are  deposited  in  vast 
numbers,  as  sometimes  in  the  lungs  and  the  serous  membranes. 

Tubercles  may  be  formed  in  almost  any  portion  of  the  body,  and  often  exist 
in  many  parts  at  the  same  time.  They  are  most  frequent  in  the  lungs,  and, 
indeed,  in  adults,  are  seldom  found  in  other  parts,  without  existing  also  in 
greater  or  less  number  in  that  structure.  This,  however,  is  not  a  universal 
rule.  In  children,  they  are  often  found  elsewhere,  though  wanting  in  the 
lungs.  After  the  lungs,  the  parts  most  frequently  affected  are,  according  to 
Ix)uis,  Jir$iy  the  lymphatic  glands ;  (hen  the  pleurse,  the  intestines,  the  spleen, 
the  liver,  the  peritoneum,  the  membranes  of  the  brainy  the  brain  itself,  and 
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the  bones ;  and,  laatljf^  the  pericardium,  stomach,  kidneys,  paDcrcas,  ka,*  In 
their  Tarioiu  positions,  they  produce  groat  disturhanoe  in  the  surrounding  tis* 
sie,  and  give  rise  to  morbid  affections,  which  have  received  different  names 
■eeording  to  their  seat  and  character.  Thus,  in  the  lungs  they  produce 
phthisis;  in  the  pleursB,  chronic  pleuritis;  in  the  peritoneum,  chronic  perito- 
utis  and  abdominal  dropsy;  in  the  mesenteric  glands,  tabes  mesenterica;  in 
the  arachnoid,  hydrocephaJus;  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  external  scrofula;  and 
in  the  bones,  -white  swellings,  caries,  necrosis,  &c. 

All  a^^ea  are  liable  to  tuberculous  disease,  but  the  two  extremes  of  life  are 
neat  exempt.  From  the  researches  of  M.  Papavoine,  it  appears  that  before 
the  end  of  the  second  year  it  very  seldom  occurs ;  from  this  period  to  the  end 
of  the  fourth  year,  is  more  frequent;  and  from  four  to  thirteen,  is  exceedingly 
freqnent.  After  the  age  of  puberty,  there  is  some  exemption ;  but  the  liabi- 
lity returns  towards  that  of  maturity,  and  from  eighteen  to  thirty-five  or  forty, 
A  Tery  great.  After  this  it  lessens,  and  the  disease  is  rare  in  old  age,  at 
least  as  an  original  affection. 

It  must  be  evident,  from  the  foregoing  account,  that  this  is  not  a  local 
disease.  The  tubercles  can  appear  in  so  many  different  parts  at  the  same 
timey  only  in  consequence  of  some  general  depravation  of  the  system.  In 
what  thi&  depravation  consists  is  not  evident.  It  has  been  thought  to  occur 
preferably  in  individuals  who  present  certain  natural  physical  traits.  Thus, 
persons  have  been  said  to  be  peculiarly  predisposed  to  it,  who  have  a  clear- 
white  or  rosy  complexion;  a  soft,  delicate  skin;  large  lustrous  blue  eyes,  with 
long  eyelashes,  and  a  pearly  sclerotica ;  thickness  of  lips,  especially  the  upper; 
a  narrow  flattened  chest  with  high  shoulders ;  and,  in  childhood,  a  bright, 
■etive  spirit,  and  precocious  intellect.  Dr.  Wiishire  has  called  attention  to 
a  very  hairy  condition  of  the  skin,  in  children,  particularly  on  the  forehead, 
anna,  back  of  the  neck,  and  between  the  shoulder  blades,  as  peculiarly  indi- 
cative of  a  tuberculous  predisposition.  {Land,  Med,  TimeSj  Ap.  10,  1847.) 
Ihere  is  no  doubt  that  persons  with  the  above  characters  have  often  been 
sabjects  of  tuberculous  disease ;  but  too  much  stress  was  at  one  time  laid 

2 ion  the  complexion,  and  the  colour  of  the  hair  and  eyes.  Observation  has 
own  that  about  as  large  a  proportion  of  persons  with  dark  hair,  dark  eyes, 
and  a  swarthy  complexion  are  affected,  as  of  those  with  opposite  physical 
characters.  Negroes  are,  in  this  climate,  more  disposed  to  the  disease  than 
the  whites. 

But  more  confidence  may  be  placed  in  the  signs  which  indicate  a  com- 
Biencing  developement  of  disease,  and  which  often  long  precede  the  deposition 
of  tubercle.  Such  are  a  pale,  somewhat  puffy  countenance ;  swollen  lips,  which 
are  apt  to  be  sore  and  chapped  in  cold  weather;  tumefaction  about  the  nostrils; 

*  From  a  personal  obscrration  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  thousand  cases,  Eokitansky 
gives  the  following  as  the  order  of  parta,  in  reference  to  their  liability  to  tubercle  in  the 
adalt:  1.  lungs,  2.  intestinal  canal,  3.  lymphatic  glands,  especially  the  abdominal  and 
bronchial.  4.-  larynx,  6.  serous  membranes,  especially  the  peritoneum  and  pleura,  6.  pia 
Biftter,  7.  bruin,  8.  spleen,  9.  kidney,  10.  liver.  11.  bones  and  periosteum,  12.  uterus  and 
Fallopian  tubes,  13.  teMicles.  prostate,  and  seminal  vessels,  14.  spinal  cord,  16.  muscles 
of  animAl  life.  In  children,  the  lymphatic  glands  and  spleen  are  most  frequently  af- 
fected, and  after  tKese,  the  lungs,  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  brain,  serous  membranes, 
4c-  This  order,  it  will  have  been  perceived,  differs  somewhat  from  that  given  by 
Louis.  It  relates,  however,  only  to  the  comparative  frequency  in  which  the  tubercles 
un  found  in  the  several  organs  after  death.  The  order  of  frequency  in  reference  to 
the  primary  attack  is  very  different,  llorc  the  lungs  and  lymphatic  glands  maintain 
the  precedence;  while  t!ie  inte:^tincs,  larynx  and  trncheu,  seruiis  membranes,  spleen, 
and  liver  are  so  low  on  the  li$t  a.s  to  indicate  that  they  are  scarcely  busceptible  of  a 
primary  attack.     [Xote  to  the  second  and  third  editiom.) 
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occoffiofiil  panilent  disoharges  firom  the  nostrils  or  ears;  a  tendency  to  aore- 
neiM  of  tho  eyea,  and  cspeoially  to  a  Tcsieular  eruption  npon  the  conjanctiTa; 
veMicular  eruptions  behind  the  ears,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  head  and  faoo; 
•ourtsh  or  otnorwise  disagreeable  exhalations  from  the  skin ;  slight  sweiling 
an<l  induration  of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  and  enlarged  tonsils ;  a  rickety  con- 
dition of  tho  bones;  a  weak  but  excitable  pulse;  flabby  muscles;  a  rapid  ia- 
crouso  in  height,  without  corresponding  lateral  deTelopement;  and  general 
woaknera,  indicated  by  fatigue  after  mcNderate  exertion.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
poM)d  that  all  these  symptoms  are  present  in  erery  case ;  but  enough  of  them 
frec|uontl^  are  so  to  justify  solicitude,  and  to  lead  the  prudent  practitioner  to 
the  adoption  of  preyentire  moasures.  Not  unfrequently,  a  slight  febrile  mori^ 
ment,  rather  oocasional  than  persntent,  is  ofaeerred  in  addition  to  the  othar 
phenomena ;  and,  indeed,  such  a  movement  is  sometimes  the  immediate  fbi^ 
runner  or  sttendant  of  a  copious  tuberculous  depositioii. 

Tho  tuberculous  diathesis  is  alao  characterised  by  the  modified  condition  of 
tho  inflammatory  process  which  it  produces.  Inflammation,  oeeurring  in  aya- 
tcms  under  its  influence,  Tory  generally  assumes  a  slow  or  chrouio  form,  is 
accompanied  with  comparatiTcly  little  heat  or  pain,  and,  after  suppuratioiii 
leaves  abscesses  which  heal  Tcry  slowly,  and  are  sometimes  exceedingly  obsli* 
uate.  The  affection,  under  these  cirenmsUaees,  is  distingniahed  by  the  naae 
of  9cn»Mou$  in/famnicifioN.  It  b  Tery  often  the  immediate  result  of  the 
tuberculous  deposit,  acting  as  a  foreign  body,  and  irritating  the  neighbouring 
parts;  and  the  purulent  discharge  is  freqiiently  mixed  with  broken  down 
tubercle  in  the  form  of  curdy  maner.  Bat  the  deposition  of  tubercle  is  not  s 
necossary  attendant  of  all  cas<M  c^  anvfttlous  inflammation.  The  diathesis 
appears  sometimes  of  iL«lf  to  prviibpcee  to  inflammation ;  and,  when  that  pro- 
cess occurs  from  other  camcs,  ii  often  artsumes  the  peculiar  sorofnlouscharacteri 
STen  though  no  tnberrles  sttj  be  present. 

After  the  formation  (^  tubKfvW9«,  and  during  their  maturation  and  discharge, 
the  system  often  sympatktsw  sfinmgiy,  and  mre  is  almost  always,  at  flrst,  a 
simple  irritstiTe  l^ver.  and  afterwarik  when  suppuration  haa  become established| 
mof«  or  le»  hecck  iewr.  whkk.  ia  severe  casesi  rapidly  exhausts  the  remaia- 
in^  stieagtk. 

FnMi  the  exKriaaeocs  of  >L  mtboiss  of  Amiens,  it  would  appear  that  the 
bkvd.  in  Kn'6al^H»  «a.-Wxsa.  has  a  saaaUer  proportion  of  eoagulabie  matter  ia 
Tv*dUi«'Ci  K«  the  <«ntis.  aad  :!U6  she  serum  itself  is  of  less  specific  gravity  thaa 
ia  lk%al:k ;  wh*Iif  th«  ivi  vvZ^hht  of  the  liquid  is,  in  some  degree,  independent 
^<if  tk^  Ml  aw«a:i^^«^  a»  tf  :Mif  had  aadeq^ne  a  partial  disintegration.  (Met 
««v  .lanr' .  xivm.  ^  I  "^  VW  K^vd  bk  tkeiefoie,  watery  and  impoverished,  and 
)«<t^uVMf  c^"  9«Kf f*5^*^t  t&c  sanrttivii  fonetion  sul&ciently.  But  it  should  kt 
«:«?,>{  *«jm;  U-Nrr.J  •«  t^  ^vioxtiuieioo  ^  many  cases,  never  observed  the  red* 
gk«K\i  T^fe^tfa  u^^kW  >«  M  l^b^nsik  ^  Tnuie  Fnthque  </et  Mnlad,  Hero/.  H 
?\t\.v  ,  ».  S»J.  "^  IV.  v%Vvvc  latSm^  from  a  series  of  original  experimental 
iy%)  tbv  4.^«aK«  w  tacTMMU  aad  the  Mood  corpuscles  diminished.  (PatkoL 
.*,J  r%^  y.  v<^.*wA.  L»^»U..  lS4i\  p.  115.)  In  phthisis,  according  to 
VmnuiI  Aasi  i^Av^trtvl,.  tki(  f«\«|^w«Mi  v^f  ike  red  corpuscles  diminishes,  and  that 
W  »k%*  t^c^a  tttvTw^^v  wrtk  ike  «dv»acH»  of  the  disease.  That  of  the  red  eor- 
|M%^*\v«  «!t  aIwk^  alwi^rit  Kiow  the  healthy  standard ;  that  of  fibrin  often  above 
!t  t^m  tko  lucrt^^  «*f  lk\«  flbrta  is  a  result  of  the  inflammation  occasioned 
K\  lh%'  lalvfvW«;  at^i  «v  kav«  aoprxxtf  that  it  is  in  excess  under  other  circun* 
staiK^vL  KVxMu  ike  «4wmiiu>as  «^  Nicholson  it  may,  indeed,  be  inferred  that 
the  flbria  i».  in  mmiv  la^taaM'^  diminished. 

What  131  ihv  nature  %>f  tki»  alR^tion,  denominated  tuberculous  disease,  bat 
if  nkkh  Ike  tubeixW  is  a  ukiv  iaoident,  tkough  a  very  generali  characteristic, 
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and  moBt  important  incideDt  ?  This  qu jstion  cannot  be  fully  answered,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge.  We  know  that,  generally,  the  vital  energies 
are  enfeebled,  and  the  blood  impoverished  or  depraved.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  tendency  to  the  tuberculous  deposition  is  due  directly  to  the  condition 
of  the  blood.  But  the  state  of  the  blood  must  itself  be  dependent  upon  some 
deficiency  or  depravation  of  the  functions  by  which  it  is  elaborated|  and  we 
are  thrown  back  upon  some  original  vice  in  the  organic  constitution. 

A  knowledge  of  the  causes  which  favour  the  developement  of  the  disease, 
mav  aid  us  somewhat  in  understanding  its  nature.  These  are  almost  all  of 
a  character  fitted  to  lessen  the  energies  of  the  system,  and  to  impoverish  the 
blood.  Insufficient  food,  confinement,  want  of  fresh  air  and  exercise,  habitual 
expOKore  to  cold,  sensual  excesses,  great  loss  of  blood  or  other  depletion,  and 
the  depressing  passions,  greatly  favour  the  developement  of  tubercles,  and 
eren  appear  capable  sometimes  of  producing  the  diathesis.  It  has  been  found, 
by  experiment,  that  tubercles  arc  generated  in  some  of  the  lower  animals  by 
dote  confinement.  But  there  are  many  individuals  upon  whom  all  these 
caiues  may  bo  made  to  operate,  and  so  intensely  even  as  to  produce  fatal 
cSscta,  without  giving  rise  to  this  particular  disease.  Indeed,  it  ia  probable 
that  the  great  majority  of  mankind  might  perish,  under  these  circumstances, 
and  gire  no  sign  of  tubercles.  There  is  something  more,  therefore,  than  mere 
debility.  There  is  some  inherent  peculiarity  of  the  organization,  generally 
derived  or  inherited  from  the  parent,  which  serves  as  the  basis  of  the  disease. 
The  other  causes  are  in  general  merely  exciting.  They,  no  doubt,  often  in- 
dnce  the  disease,  when  it  might  otherwise  never  have  been  developed ;  but  they 
are  generally  incapable  of  producing  it,  unless  in  subjects  having  some  innate 
dispiosition  towards  it.  In  the  great  majority  of  fatal  cases  of  tuberculous 
disease,  the  original  and  essential  cause  will  probably  be  found  to  be  an  in* 
herited  peculiarity  of  organization. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  many  that  tubercle  is  a  product  of  inflammation, 
and  differs  from  other  product-s  of  the  same  process  only  in  consequence  of 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  fluids,  or  the  deficient  energy  of  the  solids,  or 
the  coDJectuial  circumstance,  that  the  white  vessels,  or  those  carrying  only 
eolonrless  blood,  are  especially  affected.  But  a  sufiicient  refutation  of  this 
opinion  is,  that,  in  a  vast  number  of  cases,  tubercles  exist  without  any  in- 
&mmation  whatever,  evinced  either  by  the  symptoms,  or  by  anatomical 
examination.  No  fact  in  pathology  is  better  established  than  this.  Un- 
doabtedly,  inflammation  is  often  found  in  connexion  with  them.  But  it  is 
igenerally  a  result,  and  not  a  cause.  It  comes  on  after  the  tubercles  have 
been  formed,  and  not  before  them.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe 
that  the  occurrence  of  ioflammation,  in  an  individual  predisposed  to  tubercles, 
favours  their  production.  It  causes  exudation,  and,  if  the  material  out  of 
which  tubercles  are  formed  is  present,  this  will  probably  be  deposited  along 
with  other  exuded  matters. 

The  nature  of  tubercle  has  been  a  subject  of  some  inquiry.  Very  different 
analytical  results  have  been  obtained  by  different  chemists.  An  analysis 
by  Dr.  Glover  gave  for  200  grains  of  very  pure  tuberculous  matter,  in  the 
erode  state,  6.75  parts  of  fats,  7.50  of  extractive  matter  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  water,  with  loss,  0.45  of  chlorides,  0.58  of  earthy  salts  (phosphates), 
0.50  of  alkaline  salts,  21.72  of  protein  residue,  and  1G2.50  of  water.  (FatJiol. 
and  Treat,  of  Scro/.,  p.  73.)  The  precise  nature  of  the  protein  base  of 
tubercle  does  not  seem  to  have  been  satisfactorily  determined.  Some  che- 
mists profess  to  have  found  fibrin,  others  albumen,  and  others  again  casein 
and  pyin.  In  the  insttmco  jast  stated,  Dr.  (J  lover  could  not  detect  a  trace 
of  either  of  the  two  last- mentioned  principles.     In  another  experiment,  he 
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found  what  lie  considered  to  be  albattien  and  pjin^  bat  never  succeeded  in 
obtaining  casein. 

The  microsoopio  constitntion  of  tubercle  has  been  definitiyely  ascertained 
by  M.  Lebert,  whose  statements  have  been  essentially  confirmed  by  subse- 
qnent  obeenrers.  The  constituents,  before  the  softening  of  the  tubercle,  are 
1.  a  hyaline,  formless  substance,  2.  molecules  or  molecular  granules  in  great 
numbers,  and  8.  peculiar  and  characteristic  cprpuscles^  the  two  latter  being 
held  together  by  the  translucent  material  first  mentioned.  The  corpuscles 
are  quite  distinct  from  all  others.  They  are  seldom  perfectly  round,  but  are 
irregularly  polyhedral  with  rounded  angles,  approaching  sometimes  the  sphe- 
rical, and  sometimes  the  oval  form.  Their  diameter  raries  from  about 
fvVir  ^  TiW  ^^  *^  ^°c^*  Within  the  transparent  envelope,  is  a  somewhat 
translucent  matter,  probably  of  a  solid  consistence,  in  which  are  embedded 
irom  three  to  ten  or  more  granules.  Water  does  not  change  them.  Acetie 
acid  renders  them  more  transparent,  and  enables  us  to  determine  positively 
that  they  contain  no  nucleus;  by  which  circumstance,  as  well  as  by  thai 
shape,  and  their  much  smaller  size,  they  are  readily  distinguishable  from  pus 
corpuscles.  In  only  one  instance  did  Lebert  ever  detect  a  nucleus.  Tmm 
peculiar  corpuscles  are  found  in  all  varieties  of  tubercle.  They  are  numerooa 
and  closely  compacted  together,  and  to  this  circumstance  probably  owe  their 
irregular  form. 

When  the  tubercle  softens,  the  cementing  hyaline  substance  liquefies,  and 
the  corpuscles  thus  set  free  imbibe  apparently  a  portion  of  the  liquid,  become 
somewhat  larger,  and  assume  a  spherical  shape.  In  the  progress  of  the 
change,  the  cell- wall  ultimately  dissolves,  and  the  included  granules  are  lib^ 
rated,  thus  increasing  this  constituent  of  the  tuberculous  mass.  In  this  eon* 
dition,  the  matter  bears  to  the  unassisted  eye  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
pus,  from  which,  however,  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  it  is  found  to 
difier  essentially,  as  it  never  contains  the  pus  corpuscle;  and,  whenever  this 
body  exists  in  tuberculous  matter,  it  is  always  derived  from  the  neighbouriag 
tissues.  When  pus  from  some  external  source,  as  frequently  happens,  be- 
comes mingled  with  the  softening  tubercle,  it  hastens  its  dissolution  and  eon* 
version  into  a  granular  fluid.  In  some  instances,  after  being  thoroughly 
liquefied,  the  tuberculous  matter  is  absorbed,  leaving  only  saline  or  calcaraoiis 
matter,  which,  appearing  first  in  points,  gradually  increases,  and  at  length 
forms  an  aggregate  chall-like  body. 

The  above  observations  apply  to  the  yellow  tubercle.  The  gray  or  smu- 
transparent  granulations  contain  fibres,  the  hyaline  constituent  sometioiet 
finely  granular,  and  the  peculiar  corpuscles,  which,  from  their  great  compact- 
ness, are  less  easily  distinguishable  than  in  the  other  variety.  According  to 
Lebert,  the  fibres  are  derived  from  the  tissues  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
tuberculous  matter  is  deposited,  and  give  transparency  to  the  mass  by  sepa- 
rating the  corpuscles.  In  the  conversion  of  the  grav  into  the  yellow  tuberde, 
the  fibres  are  first  destroyed,  and  the  corpuscles  being  set  free  congregate  in 
the  centre,  and,  together  with  the  granules  which  are  formed,  give  yellow nesa 
and  opacity  to  the  mass.  In  the  yellow  miliary  tubercle  there  is  little  or  no 
fibre  unless  at  the  very  earliest  stage  of  its  formation,  and  the  hyaline  inb- 
stance  is  more  granular.  The  gray  granulations  are  most  frequent  in  the 
subserous  areolar  tissue  of  the  pleura  and  peritoneum,  and  among  the  fibnt 
of  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  lungs. 

Besides  the  elements  proper  to  the  tubercle  itself,  others  are  often  inei- 
dentally  present ;  as  the  black  matter  of  melanosis,  fifttty  matter,  and  the  incor- 
porated fibres  already  referred  to,  all  of  which  nay  exist  in  the  tubercle  before 
lU  disintegration;  while  afterwards  are  of^  added  to  it,  from  the  neigkboor- 
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iag  parts,  blood  corpuscles,  the  epithelial  scales  and  other  detritus  of  adjoiniDg 
tissues,  ciystals  of  salts,  and  all  the  products  of  iDflammatioD.     (Lebert, 

The  readiest  explauation  of  the  phenomena  succesuvely  presented  by 
tabercles  is,  that  a  formless  matter  is  first  extravasated,  having  a  low  and 
feeble  vitality,  that,  as  the  result  of  an  imperfect  attempt  at  organization, 
gnmules  and  peculiar  corpuscles  are  generated,  and  that  the  tubercle  thus 
formed  grows  like  cartilage  by  imbibition,  and  then,  as  a  result  of  the  law 
of  its  constitation,  undergoes  a  series  of  changes  ending  in  its  oomplete  dis- 
iiitegnatioii. 

MELANOSIS. 

This  b  a  yeiT  rare  disease,  though  more  common  in  the  inferior  animals 
iimn  in  man.  It  is  characterised  by  the  deposition,  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  of  a  peculiar  black  or  dark-coloured  substance,  which  has  given  origin 
to  the  naoM.  This  substance  is  deposited  either  in  isolated  masses,  in  the 
sufaetaDee  of  the  tissues,  upon  the  free  surface  of  membranes,  or  in  the  liquid 
ftrm,  in  cavities  whether  natural  or  morbid. 

The  melaDotio  matter  is  most  frequently  in  isolated  bodies,  which  vary  in 
■sgnitiide  from  the  size  of  a  hemp-seed  to  that  of  an  orange,  and,  in  some 
nre  instanoes,  have  been  known  much  to  exceed  the  latter  dimensions.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  the  larger  masses  are  formed  by  the  sggregation 
€i  the  smaller.  When  single,  these  bodies  are  in  general  rather  regularly 
qdierical;  but,  when  aggregated,  are  often  very  irregular,  having  a  tuber* 
oilated  surfitce,  and  sometimes  resembling,  in  appearance,  a  string  of  beads, 
or  «  bunch  of  grapes.  Their  colour  is  dark,  but  of  diflferent  hues,  sometimes 
brown,  sometimes  of  a  bistre  or  soot  colour,  and  occasionally  bluish, 
us,  or  black.  They  differ  also  in  consistence,  some  having  the  firm- 
of  a  lymphatic  gland,  others  the  softness  of  suet,  and  others  again  being 
poltaoeous  or  semifluid ;  and  these  different  conditions  may  all  exist  in  the 
same  person,  at  the  same  time.  They  are  in  general  nearly  or  quite  inodorous, 
thooga  sometimes  said  to  smell  disagreeably.  When  rubbed  between  the 
fingers,  they  impart  to  them  a  temporary  stain.  No  trace  of  organization 
kms  ever  been  detected  in  them;  and,  if  any  signs  of  vascularity  have  been 
observed  in  the  masses,  it  has  been  in  the  tissue  which  is  occasionally  involved 
in  them,  in  consequence  of  the  union  of  neighbouring  deposits.  In  general, 
tkey  are  in  immediate  contact  with  the  tissue  in  the  midst  of  which  they 
bave  been  deposited ;  but,  in  some  instanoes,  they  are  enclosed  in  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  cyst,  but  which  is  probably  nothing  more  than  the  condensed 
areolar  structure  around  them.  Under  the  microscope,  they  appear  to  be 
made  up  of  unorganized  granules,  among  which  are  sometimes  seen  cells 
from  the  neighbouring  tissues  enclosing  the  same  dark  matter. 

When  the  bUck  matter  is  infiltrated  in  the  tissues,  it  seems  sometimes  to 
nnite  with  them  molecularly,  colouring  them  uniformly,  or  appearing  like 
dots  produced  by  sprinkling  dark  granules  over  the  surface.  In  this  way  it 
may  unite  with  healthy  structure,  or  with  that  which  is  diseased ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, with  the  indurated  fibrinous  products  of  chronic  inflammation,  with 
tabercle,  with  scirrhus,  or  with  medullary  fungus.  In  these  affections,  the 
melanotic  matter  may  be  interspersed  in  granules  among  the  proper  consti- 
tuents of  the  morbid  structure,  or  may  form  a  portion  of  the  interior  of  its 
peculiar  cells. 

Occasionally,  it  has  been  observed  in  small  patches,  upon  the  free  surface 
of  the  serous  membranes,  especially  of  tho  peritoneum.     Some  believe  that 
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they  have  alao  detected  it  on  tbe  mocoiu  rarficee ;  and  persofit  are  not  wiBt- 
ing  who  coDsider  the  black  discharges  of  melsDDa  and  black  fomit,  as  owing 
their  colour  to  an  identical  prodact.  It  has  certainly  been  fonnd  in  the 
liquid  form  in  oavities,  cither  natural,  as  that  of  the  abdomen,  or  formed  by 
diiense  in  one  of  the  organs. 

After  deposition,  the  matter  increases  by  further  eztnTasation  from  the 
surrounding  tissue,  and  not  by  growth.  Laennee  supposed  that  the  little 
tumours  underwent  a  softening  proce&s  similar  to  that  of  tubercles,  and,  like 
them,  discharged  their  contents  through  ulceration.  But  anbsequent  iuTesti* 
gation  has  shown  that  they  hare  no  inherent  tendency  of  that  kind.  By 
pn.'asing  upon  surrounding  parts,  like  any  other  foreign  body,  they  sometimes 
excite  inflammation,  and  its  consequences,  serous  and  fibrinous  effusion,  sup- 
puration,  and  ulceration.  But  the  melanotic  bodies,  in  these  cases,  act  me- 
ehanicmlly.  They  are  usually  yery  slow  in  their  promss.  In  those  eases 
in  which  melanosis  has  been  sappoeed  to  pursae  an  actiye  course,  and  to  pre* 
•ent  the  characters  of  tubercle  or  cancer,  it  has  been  the  structure  in  wUeh 
the  black  matter  was  deposited  that  has  been  the  subject  of  the  morbid  pro- 
ee«>««  and  not  the  Made  matter  itself,  which  has  probably  been  quite  innocent. 

Various  analy^e^  hare  been  made  of  the  matter  of  melanosis.  They  ffene- 
rally  agree  in  this  one  result,  that  it  has  the  same  character  as  the  biood, 
though  somewhat  modiied.  Tlins*  it  eantains  albumen,  fibrin,  yarious  saKM 
ingrvdienis,  iroii,  and  a  colooriBc  Mibptaace  which  bears  a  considerable  resem- 
blance to  that  of  tbe  blood,  aad  is  probably  deriyed  from  the  red  corpiudes. 
Some  hay«  suppoaed  tbe  mekaolic  deposit  to  be  the  same  as  tbe  black  pig- 
ment of  the  ere  aad  bmr.  and  of  tbe  skin  in  the  negro.  It  is  said  that  wnite 
kwwe  ai«  mof«  liable  to  it  than  those  which  are  darker  coloured,  and  old 
gray-haiifd  petsoK  amoB|r  human  subjects^  than  the  young ;  and  a  theory 
«>f  it»  n»t«i««  deduced  from  these  &cts^  ascribes  the  afiection  to  a  sort  of  me* 
tastatie  defeat :  tbe  <olouria|r  matter,  which  is  no  longer  secreted  in  the  hair, 
sM^ing  an  outlet  iu  Tarw«»  parts  of  the  body,  rnfortunately,  howeyer,  for 
this  hypiHbwak  the  cvmpbiut  occur  abo  in  dark-haired  animals,  and  in  men 
B^4  Wt  gray. 

Tiat  is  a  m«r&  move  pwbabl*  theory,  which  considers  the  disea^  to  be  a 
sort  K>f  iulMior  henw«rbaxe«  similar  to  that  which  produces  the  black  yomit  ia 
malicuaut  tfrreff*:  the  blood  probably  undergoing  an  imperfect  seeretorj 
c^av^ce*^  at  tW  momeut  u^  extravusaiioD.  But  in  the  present  state  of  our 
k«K'«««^i^  all  expkuatwmi  art  pvety  hypothetical.  The  affection  n  eri* 
di^t^  ;Lfiuucct>ni  with  a  peculiar  diathesis,  or  constitutional  tendency;  as  tbt 
d^t^-^ttgu  W^eu  tskkw  pte«  in  didmut  and  distant  parts  of  tlie  body  at  the  saau 
«t9i«  :  aud  tbe  mehin<?lW  tuBMUs  are  yery  seldom  solitary.  Nor  will  it  bu 
yv*t^»^r«a|ft  m«chk  t^  jt^piwe  that  the  extrayasation  of  the  Uack  matter  de- 
Mnii^  mn  rl^*^  «V^m  ^  dkwrdeied  condition  of  the  blood.  But  what  is 
^c  ^49««v  vrt*  th»  dMuffdsr,  what  its  cauiee,  and  what  its  chamcteristie  aigim, 
iiiJci^miuut^  ^ the  mNe  act  of  d^vutioo,  are  all  points  upon  which  we  are 

tik^  «M^«^'«v  Jkfiwiiii««  though  meet  frequent  in  the  cellular  and  adipoee 
t>■wu^^  w^^  «ak^  yj«re  iu  any  part  of  the  body.     It  occurs,  probably,  more 

Hv^r^^^^l^  ^  *^  ^^^^  ^''^  ^^  ^^""HE*  <^^  ^^  ^°J  ^^^^  ^^'S^  f  but  it  has  been 
vk^M<»  wxi  aU»  IU  the  «kin,  up^>n  tho  suriiice  and  in  the  substance  of  the  serous 
iMs^HitMHm^  IU  the  <^«ts  i»f  the  bliKHl-ycasel^,  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  brain, 
hKUo\««  vV  U  all  ihM^  Mtttati%ms«  it  produces  efiects  such  as  might  be  ez« 
|hs««^h(  I^^^w  a  IxMrrtjcu  KxK,  ani  symptoms  which  of  course  yary  with  the 
l^iivti^^i*  ^^  th^  1^^  There  are  no  signs  by  which  meUnotic  disease  can  be 
jll^^ug^ukaJ,  dariu|{  lile,  ttom  others  producing  simiUur  disorder  of  the  fune. 
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tions,  except  when  the  afiection  exists  in  the  fonn  of  one  or  more  character- 
istie  tumoan  npon  the  skin.  In  such  cases,  any  existing  internal  disorder 
of  apparent  organic  origin,  may,  with  some  degree  of  oonMence,  be  ascribed 
in  part  or  whoUy  to  meunosis. 

II.  DISKASa  WITH  oaOANIZED   PRODUCTS. — MOXBID  GROWTHS. 

Moit>id  growths  may  be  arranged  in  three  subdivisions.  The^rs<  embraces 
those  in  which  the  organized  product  has  a  close  resemblance  to  some  healthy 
tissue,  without  an  independent  power  of  nutrition  or  reproduction,  and  with- 
oat  malignant  tendency.  To  this  section  belong  cysts,  and  non-malignant 
organised  tumours.  The  tecond  suhHvmon  includes  those  morbid  growths 
which  have  a  peculiar  organization,  and  which,  along  with  a  malignant  tend- 
ency, and  an  apparent  power  of  repetition  or  reproduction,  have  yet  a  close 
nutritive  connexion  with  the  system.  Such  are  all  the  varieties  of  carcinoma. 
To  the  third  subdivision  belong  all  independent  organized  bodies,  formed 
and  existing  within  the  system,  yet  having  a  distinct  life  of  their  own,  and 
depending  on  the  parts  about  them  only  for  a  convenient  nidus,  and  the 
materials  of  nutrition.  These  are  the  parasitic  animals,  or  entozoa,  which| 
under  the  names  of  hydatid$j  tcorms,  &c.,  infest  the  human  frame. 

a.  Organized  Non-malignant  ProdacU. 

These  may  be  either  cysts  containing  various  products  of  secretion,  or 
organixed  tumours  with  or  without  a  cystiform  envelope. 

1.  Ctsts. — Cavities  are  frequently  formed  in  the  body,  containing  liquid 
and  solid  matters,  and  bounded  by  membranous  tunics,  which,  however,  are 
the  results  of  some  of  the  processes  previously  treated  of  in  this  work,  and 
do  not,  therefore,  properly  belong  to  the  present  section.  Thus,  matters 
foreign  to  the  system,  whether  introduced  from  without,  or  the  result  of  mor- 
bid processes  within,  excite  inflammation  in  the  surrounding  tissues,  and 
occasion  the  formation  of  a  false  membrane,  which  envelopes,  and  in  some 
measure  isolates  them.  Again,  certain  natural  cavities  are  sometimes  irri- 
tated into  unhealthy  action,  and,  by  the  consequent  excess  of  their  secretion, 
expand  their  walls,  and  sometimes  acquire  a  great  magnitude.  Some 
of  these  are  naturally  closed,  as  the  ovarian  vesicles,  the  burssd  of  the 
tendons,  &c. ;  others  are  open  in  health,  but  are  either  unable  to  discharge 
the  excess  of  their  secretion,  as  the  sebaceous  follicles  of  the  skin,  or  become 
closed  by  an  inflammatory  adhesion,  as  the  cells  of  the  areolar  or  adipose 
tissue.  Thirdly,  in  consequence  of  obstruction  at  the  outlet  of  cavities,  or  in 
the  course  of  tubes,  arising  from  inflammation,  the  presence  of  calculi,  hard- 
ening of  mucus,  compression  from  without,  &c.,  the  healthy  secretions  accu- 
mulate behind  the  point  of  obstruction,  and  produce  sometimes  largo  tumours 
of  an  apparently  encysted  character.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  tumour  under 
the  tongue  denominated  ranula,  and  dependent  on  obstruction  in  the  salivary 
duct.  None  of  these,  however,  belong  to  the  class  of  morbid  afifoctions  that 
we  are  now  considering. 

The  cysts  to  which  allusion  is  here  made  are  closed  membranous  bags,  simi- 
lar in  appearance  to  serous  mcnibraDCR,  capable  of  secreting  from  their  inner 
surface,  and  closely  connected,  by  their  outer  surface,  with  the  tissues  around 
them.  Their  contents  are  very  diversified  both  in  consistence  and  nature ; 
being  either  liquid,  semi-liquid,  or  solid,  and  consisting  of  serous,  sanguineous, 
oleaginous,  mucoid,  or  puruloid  matter.  Names  have  been  given  to  them  in 
accordance  with  the  character  of  these  contents.     Thus,  when  the  enclosed 
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matter  is  waterj,  like  the  seram  of  the  hlood,  they  are  said  to  he$ertm$;  when 
of  the  consistenoe  of  honey,  melicerotu ;  when  similar  to  fiit,  tieatmmaf(m$; 
and  when  of  a  soft,  pultaceous  consistence,  like  concrete  pus,  aiheromaUnu, 

They  may  be  solitary  or  numerous,  single  or  grouped  together,  and  are  d 
all  sizes,  from  the  smallest  visible  magnitude,  up  to  that  of  a  man's  head,  or 
larger.  In  general  each  cyst  is  simple,  or  complete  in  itself;  but  there  are 
also  compound  cy$Uj  first  accurately  described  by  Dr.  Hodgkin,  which  are 
characterised  by  the  outgrowth  of  smaller  cysts  from  the  inner  surface  of  i\im 
original  bag,  similar  to  it  in  structure,  and  sometimes  quite  filling  its  cavity. 
The  cystic  walls  occasionally  become  much  thickened,  and  are  liable  to  undergo 
Tarious  degeneration,  in  consequence  of  the  deposit  or  formation  in  their  sub- 
stance of  cartilaginous,  calcareous,  or  bony  matter.  They  are  sometimes,  like 
the  healthy  tissues,  attacked  with  inflammation,  in  consequence  of  whtch, 
blood,  lymph,  pus,  &o.,  may  be  mingled  with  the  previous  contents  of  their 
eavities.  They  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  except  the  eartilagesi  and  per- 
haps the  bones.  In  the  abdomen,  they  occasionally  give  rise  to  that  form  of 
abdominal  dropsy  called  ency$ted. 

These  cysts  are  formed  without  preceding  inflammation,  or  appreciable  dis- 
ease of  any  kind.  They  seem  to  ne  the  mere  result  of  a  perverted  nutrition. 
Probably,  one  of  the  microscopic  cells  or  cell-germs,  which  form  the  bases  of 
most  of  our  tissues,  takes  on,  in  some  inexplicable  manner,  a  new  mode  of 
action,  which  issues  in  the  formation  of  a  new  body,  having  certain  laws  of  ita 
own,  though  with  a  close  resemblance  to  some  one  of  the  healthy  tissues,  espe* 
dally  the  areolar,  or  the  serous.  Though  capable  themselves,  in  consequence 
of  the  accumulation  of  the  secreted  matter  in  their  cavities,  of  an  almost  io- 
definite  expansion,  and  often  attaining  a  very  great  magnitude,  they  have  no 
power  of  converting  the  neighbouring  tissues  into  structure  analogous  to  their 
own ;  nor  have  they  any  essential  tendency  to  degeneration.  They  prove  in- 
jurious, as  a  general  rule,  only  by  their  physical  properties,  such  as  their  con- 
sistenoe or  bulk,  or  by  sppropriating  to  themselves  the  nutriment  which  was 
destined  for  the  healthy  tissues,  and  thus  producing  a  general  atrophy. 

But,  in  these  modes,  they  are  often  the  source  of  great  inconvenience,  and 
even  danger.  Their  bulk  and  weight  alone  are  occasionally  the  oanae  of  mneh 
discomfort.  They  derange  the  functions,  not  onlv  of  the  organs  in  whieh 
they  are  formed,  but  also  of  others  in  their  neighbourhood,  by  disp]acin|N 
compressing,  or  irritating  them.  Not  unfrequently,  inflammation  is  produced 
in  the  surrounding  tissues,  ending  in  their  partial  destruction  by  suppuration, 
ulceration,  &c.,  or  in  a  fibro-cartilaginous,  or  osseous  degeneration.  They  nd 
unfrequently  obstruct,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  the  outlets  of  secretory  glands, 
the  alimentary  passages,  the  blood-vessels,  and  absorbents,  and  thereby  pro* 
duoe  serious  and  sometimes  fatal  effects.  They  occasionally  burst  from  over 
distension,  effusing  their  contents,  with  the  most  dangerous  consequences,  into 
neighbouring  cavities.  Finally,  as  before  stated,  they  are  themselves  capaUe 
of  taking  on  inflammation,  and  inducing  many  of  the  results,  general  and 
local,  which  follow  that  morbid  process  in  the  normal  tissues. 

These  morbid  growths  are  sometimes  of  local  origin,  and  sometimes  sppear 
to  depend  upon  a  general  depravation.  But  of  their  causes  we  know  little  or 
nothing.  In  relation  to  the  modes  of  detecting  them,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  diseases  of  the  several  organs  in  which  they  are  produced. 

2.  Orqanizkd  Non-malignant  Tumours. — In  almost  all  the  organs  and 
tissues  of  the  body,  orgiinized  structures  occasionally  form,  distinguishable  bj 
their  bulk,  consistence,  or  nature,  from  the  structure  in  or  upon  which  thej 
are  developed.  These  are  often  the  result  of  morbid  processes  already  de- 
scribed, such  as  the  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph  from  inflammation,  or  simple 
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hypertrophy  from  excess  of  nutritive  action,  and,  in  such  cases,  do  not  belong 
to  the  section  of  diseases  now  under  consideration.  But,  not  unfrcquentlj, 
they  occur  without  any  previous  discoverable  disorder,  or  any  morbid  action 
whatever,  other  than  that  which  is  indicated  by  their  own  formation.  They 
■re  Bometimes  enclosed  in  a  cyst,  which  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  mor- 
bid growth  within  it.  Their  structure  is  various,  and  they  are  named  accord- 
ingly. Dr.  Paget  describes  the  following  varieties;  1.  (he  fntty^  resembling 
the  normal  adipose  tissue;  2.  iht fihnKtllular^  resembling  the  ordinary  fibro« 
eellular  or  areolar  tissue ;  3.  tlu  Jibrous^  imitating  the  normal  fibrous  or  ten- 
dinous tissue ;  4.  the  recurring  fibrouly  similar  to  the  preceding  in  external 
appearance,  but  differing  in  their  tendency  to  return  af^r  extirpation,  and 
exhibiting  under  the  microscope  elongated  caudate  and  spindle-shaped  oor- 

Cseles,  as  if  deyeloping  into  fibres;  5.  the  cartilaginoutf  clneely  resembling 
tal  cartilage  in  appearance  and  structure,  but  characterized  by  great  diver- 
nty  in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  their  constituent  cells,  nuclei,  and  fibres, 
being  in  this  respect  analogous  to  carcinoma ;  6.  the  hony^  resembling  bone, 
and  often  developed  from  the  preceding;  7.  the  myeloid^  or  fihro-ploMiic  tumouru 
of  Lebert,  similar  to  the  fibrous  in  appearance,  but  having  a  peculiar  micro- 
■Qopic  structare,  which,  though  it  may  be  somewhat  fibrous  and  vascular,  con- 
sists essentially  of  elongated  caudate  spindle-shaped  cells,  nuclei,  and  certain 
charmcteristio  oells,  large,  dimly  granular,  and  containing  from  two  to  ten  or 
more  nudeolated  nuclei,  all  embedded  in  a  dimly  granular  substance;  8.  the 
jfiamdulaTf  imitating  glandular  structure,  as  that  of  the  mamma;  and  9.  the 
etoMiic  or  V€ucularj  consisting  of  blood-vessels,  or  of  a  tissue  similar  to  the 
erectile.  For  a  more  particular  account  of  these  morbid  growths,  which  it  is 
not  consistent  with  the  objects  of  this  work  to  describe  minutely,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Mr.  Paget's  excellent  work  on  surgical  pathology. 

The  origin  of  these  tumours  is  unknown.  We  may  refer  them,  like  the 
cysts  just  described,  to  the  perversion  of  one  or  more  of  the  nucleated  cells 
or  cell-germs,  which  retain  their  power  of  extension,  under  the  ordinary 
natritive  influences  of  the  system,  and  impart  their  peculiar  properties  to  all 
the  oells  which  spring  from  them.  But  the  difficulty  is  only  removed  a  step; 
for  we  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  this  perversion. 

The  tumours,  so  far  as  they  are  within  reach,  belong  to  the  province  of  the 
sorgeon.  But,  in  some  of  the  interior  structures,  they  occasionally  produce 
dermngements  which  bring  them  under  the  notice  of  the  physician.  Their 
effects,  in  these  situations,  are  for  the  most  part  simply  mechanical,  and  ana- 
logous to  those  already  described  as  resulting  from  cysts.  Like  them,  too, 
they  may  undergo  inflammation,  the  results  of  which  may  prove  irritant  to 
surrounding  parts.  Unfortunately,  as  they  arc  without  the  circle  of  the 
ordinary  systemic  actions  and  susceptibilities,  they  are  scarcely  in  any  degree 
influenced  by  medical  treatment.  Sometimes  they  become  the  seat  of  malig- 
nant action,  and  then  belong  to  the  following  section. 


b.  Malignant  Growths. 

CARCINOMA,  OR  CANCER, 

These  are  peculiar  morbid  structures,  with  the  property  of  indefinite  propa- 
gation, the  power  of  displacing  or  transforming  to  their  own  nature  all  neigh- 
bouring tissues,  and  a  tendency  to  ultimate  self-degradation,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  life.     They  may  be  dormant  for  a  considerable  time,  even  for  years ; 
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and  an  individoal  may  go  to  his  grave,  at  a  good  old  age,  of  another  disease, 
after  having  long  borne  their  germs  within  him;  but,  if  by  any  canse  bronsht 
into  action,  their  progress  is  essentially  and  irresistibly  destmctivo.  In  this 
respect,  they  differ  from  tnberculous  disease.  Tabereles  have  an  individual 
tendency  towards  health,  but,  in  consequence  of  their  abundant  production,  a 
general  tendency  to  a  fatal  result.  The  structures  under  consideration  have 
no  reparative  action.  Their  proclivity  is  altogether  towards  death.  Hence 
thev  are  very  properly  denominated  malignant. 

Pathologists  are  now  generally  dispc«ed  to  include  all  these  malignant 
growths  under  the  general  title  of  carcinoma,  or  cancer.  These  terms,  espa- 
eially  the  latter,  have  been  frequently  employed  in  a  more  restricted  sense. 
Thus,  cancer  has  been  confined  by  some  to  the  ulcerative  stage  of  scirrhus ; 
while  the  epithet  cancerous  has  been  extended  to  malignant  aroctions  of  an^ 
logons  character  in  any  stage.  There  is  a  convenience,  however,  in  having 
a  general  designation  for  tul  these  structures;  and  the  propriety  of  such  a 
designation  is  indisputable,  if  the  fict  be  admitted  that  they  are  mere  varie* 
ties  of  the  same  disease,  which  is  almost  certain.  In  support  of  this  opinioO| 
the  considerations  may  be  adduced  that  all  of  them,  in  their  earliest  stage, 
often  present  certain  common  features,  however  unlike  they  may  afterwards 
become ;  that  all  of  them  may  occur  in  the  same  person,  at  the  same  time, 
and,  according  to  Dr.  Carswell,  in  the  same  organ ;  that  the  characters  of  the 
different  varieties  may  even  be  presented  in  the  same  tumour,  at  different 
stages ;  that,  in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  the  secondary  affection  sometimes 
belongs  to  a  variety  different  from  that  of  the  primary;  and,  lastly,  that,  after 
the  extirpation  of  one  variety  by  the  knife,  another  may  occur  in  the  same, 
or  another  part  of  the  body.  They  all,  moreover,  contain,  in  greater  or  less 
number,  a  peculiar  cell,  which  may  be  considered  as  characteristic  of  cancer. 

Anatomical  and  Microscopic  Characters, — Only  a  single  tumour  may  ex* 
ist  in  the  body,  or  there  may  bo  many,  occupying  the  same  or  different  organs. 
They  may  be  a  mere  speck  in  size,  or  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  man,  and  of 
any  intervening  magnitude.  In  shape,  they  may  be  irregularly  globular, 
when  surrounded  by  a  structure  of  equable  density ;  pear-shaped,  fbngifomi, 
or  like  a  cauliflower,  when  projecting  from  a  free  surftice;  in  layers  or  patchet* 
when  in  membranous  tissues ;  and  ramified,  when  the  carcinomatous  matter 
occupies  the  veins  or  absorbents.  They  generally  have  an  irregular,  aa  it 
were  tuberculated  surface ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  always  the  case.  Their 
consistence  may  be  very  hard  and  almost  stony,  as  in  sciirhus ;  soft,  like  that 
of  the  brain,  as  in  the  medullary  form  of  the  disease ;  gelatinous,  as  in  the 
colloid  or  gelatinous  cancer ;  or  liquid,  like  cream.  The  colour  is  generally 
white  or  whitish,  sometimes  inclining  to  yellow,  brown,  or  red,  according  as 
oil,  bile,  blood,  or  other  adventitious  matter  is  present.  When  melanosis  co- 
incides with  carcinoma,  the  latter  is  brown  or  blackish. 

When  a  cancerous  tumour  is  subjected  to  pressure,  or  scraped,  a  cream-like 
or  gruel-like  liquid  is  generally  obtained,  in  smaller  or  larger  quantitv,  charao* 
U'.rMc  of  this  Kind  of  growth,  and  called  'Hhe  cancerous  juice."  This  liquid 
has  the  property  of  forming  with  water  a  uniform  emulsion.  It  is  usually  of 
a  pftlo,  yellowish-white  colour,  but  sometimes  yellow,  red,  or  black  from  the 
admixture  of  fat,  blood,  or  melanotic  matter.  Colloid  cancer  is  the  only  va- 
riety which  does  not  yield  it,  the  juice  of  this  being  gelatinous,  and  not  unit- 
ing with  water  to  form  an  emulsion. 

Wbon  examined  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  cancerous  tumours  are  found 
to  r^ffiiiiiit  of  three  chief  ingredients;  1.  a  fibrous  tissue,  2.  a  viscous  liquid  or 
srili<J  homogeneous  blastema,  contained  within  the  meshes  of  that  tissue,  and 
9.  peculiar  celb  in  different  stages  of  developemant.    The  proportion  of  these 
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eonstituentfl  is  rery  difTercnt  in  the  different  forms  of  caroinoma  ;  the  fibrons 
being  moat  abundant  in  the  hard  varietiea,  the  liquid  in  the  gelatinona,  and 
the  cella  in  the  medullary.  Dr.  Bennet  considers  the  coexistence  of  these 
elements  as  essential  to  cancer.  According  to  Lebert,  though  fibres  are  gene- 
rmlly  present,  they  are  not  always  so,  being  sometimes  absent  in  rery  soft 
medullary  cancer  {Traiti  Pratique  de$  Malad.  Cancireiae^  p.  204) ;  and  Dr. 
Redfem  has  published  an  account  of  a  cancer  of  the  brain,  in  which  they 
appeared  to  be  wanting.  ( JAm/A.  Jimm.  of  Med,  tSri.j  X.  S.  ii.  510.)  Lebert 
eonsiders  the  cells  as  the  only  constant  and  essential  element;  and  he  is  pro- 
bftUy  correct  Blood-yessels  are  found  in  all  the  Tarieties  of  cancer,  being 
abnndant  in  some,  in  others  scanty,  and  in  others  again  distributed  in  clusters. 
Lebert  states  that  he  has  never  detected  nerves  or  absorbents ;  but  Schrbder 
Van  der  Kolk  twice  succeeded  in  injecting  lymphatics  in  the  very  substance 
of  medullary  cancer. 

The  cancer  cells  may  be  best  seen  by  examining  the  expressed  liquid  with 
a  microscope.  They  are  of  great  diversity  of  form,  being  spherical,  oval, 
irregularly  quadrangular  with  rounded  angles,  triangular,  spindle-shaped,  caud- 
ate, bifurcated,  heart-shaped,  &c.,  all  in  the  same  drop  of  juice.  They  differ 
asQch  in  size,  but  are  for  the  most  part  large,  having  a  mean  diameter  of  about 
tsW  or  Ti/vv  of  an  inch.  Their  nucleus  is  also  large,  not  only  in  proportion 
to  other  nuclei,  but  to  the  size  of  the  cell,  of  which  it  often  occupies  from 
one-balf  to  two-thirds.  It  is  usually  cxcentrically  placed,  is  round,  or  oval,  and 
encloees  from  one  to  three  large  nucleoli.  Besides  the  cells  containing  one  or 
two  nuclei,  there  arc  others  called  mfjther-relfsj  very  large,  sometimes  exceed- 
ing ji^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  enclosing  from  three  to  fifteen  nuclei, 
wiuch  are  by  some  considered  as  small  cells,  nnd  occasionally  present  the  pro- 
per cellular  character.  Still  another  cell  is  that  called  by  Lebert,  the  concent 
iriCf  in  which  a  complete  cell  is  surrounded  by  a  distinct  envelope,  and  some- 
times by  several  envelopes  concentrically  arranged.  The  cxtra-nuoleolar 
eontenta  of  the  cell  have  a  dull,  finely-granular  appearance,  which,  however, 
in  no  degree  obscures  the  nucleus.  Naked  nuclei  fully  formed,  and  others 
in  the  course  of  developement,  exist  in  great  numbers  intermingled  with  the 
eells;  nnd  molecule*  VLnd  f/ranules  fiTo  also  dispersed  through  the  cancerous 
jnice.  The  cells  are  rendered  more  transparent  by  acetic  acid,  which  has  no 
decided  effect  on  the  nuclei. 

The  elements  above  enumerated  are  generally  met  with  in  cancerous  stme- 
tnies,  and  may  be  considered  as  their  proper  constituents,  though  not  all 
CMential.  According  to  Lebert,  not  more  than  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  can- 
eera  are  destitute  of  the  characteristic  cells  above  described.  Their  absence  in 
these  cases  he  ascribes  either  to  incomplete  developement,  as  in  some  rapidly 
formed  very  soft  medullary  tumours,  or  to  the  degradation  of  pre-existing  cells. 
Besides  the  proper  ingredients  of  cancer,  others,  purely  accidental,  are  not 
vnfrequently  met  with,  such  as  fatty  matter,  melanotic  matter,  crystals,  the 
different  results  of  inflammation,  the  constituents  of  the  blood  in  various 
elates  of  degeneracy,  and  the  elements  of  neighbouring  tissues. 

In  degenerating  carcinoma,  the  c^lls  arc  variously  changed.  In  some,  the 
walls  are  much  thickened  and  the  nuclei  converted  into  transparent  vesicles; 
others  are  altered  by  imbibition,  having  their  cell-wall  distended  and  lami- 
nated, and  their  interior  diffused;  a  third  set  exhibit  a  granular  and  fatty 
infiltration,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  compound  granular  corpuscles;  a 
fourth  shrink  up  and  become  dried  by  the  exosmoais  of  their  liquid  contents  ; 
and  a  fifth  are  converted  more  or  less  completely  into  a  mass  of  molecular 
granules,  which  appears  to  be  their  lowest  stage  of  degradation.  (^Lehert.)  But 
in  almost  all  instances  where  these  forms  are  observed,  they  occupy  but  a 
part  of  the  tumour,  while  unchanged  cells  are  found  in  other  parts. 
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Chemieal  investigation  has  farnished  no  very  fiaUsfiictory  result  in  reference 
to  cancer.  Water,  idbamen,  fibrin,  gelatin,  different  kinds  of  hUy  matter,  iron, 
and  various  salts  have  been  detected;  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  which 
of  these,  and  what  proportion  of  them,  belong  to  the  essential  cancerous  stroc- 
tnre ;  as  the  coats  of  the  blood-vessels  and  the  contained  blood  necessarily  modify 
ilie  results. 

Origin  and  Progreu. — ^The  disease  first  appears  in  a  small  spot,  and  gradually 
extends,  or  in  several  nearly  contiguous  spots,  which  coalesce.  In  either  case 
it  spreads  by  degrees,  destroying  the  neighbouring  structures,  and  forming  a 
tnmour,  which  varies  in  shape,  sixe,  and  consistence,  according  to  the  circum* 
stances  under  which  it  is  produced.  It  appears  to  maintain  a  vascular  odd* 
nexion  with  the  surrounding  parts;  but  the  veins  are  often  filled  with  can- 
cerous matter  or  coagulated  blood,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  iniect  them* 
Hence  the  varicose  condition  of  the  superficial  veinS|  so  often  observed  in 
scirrhous  tumours. 

The  constant  tendency  of  carcinoma,  when  in  action,  is  to  extend  itself  by 
encroaching  upon  the  neighbouring  tissues.  But  the  rapidity  of  its  progress 
diffen  greatly,  and  has  some  relation  to  the  character  of  the  tumour  itself. 
The  hard  varieties  usually  advance  much  more  slowly  than  the  soft.  The 
progress  of  the  disease  is  i^ected  also  by  the  age  of  the  patient;  being  much 
slower  in  the  old  than  in  the  young,  and  generally  slow  in  proportion  to  the 
age.  In  the  extension  of  the  disease,  contiguous  parts  are  frequently  involved| 
even  though  they  have  no  connexion  in  health.  But,  in  such  cases,  a  union 
appears  to  have  been  previously  effected  by  the  adhesive  inflammation.  ThoSi 
cancer  of  the  stomach  often  extends  to  the  liver;  that  of  the  uterus,  to  the 
rectum,  bladder,  &o.  The  diiiease  is  also  apt  to  travel  along  the  absorbents, 
and  to  seize  upon  the  lymphatic  glands  in  its  course.  Hence,  the  glands  of 
the  axilla  are  exceedingly  liable  to  become  affected  by  cancer  in  the  breast, 
and  those  of  the  groin  by  cancer  of  the  testicle.  The  propagation  may  be 
owing  either  to  a  sympathetic  irritation,  acting  upon  a  cancerous  prcdispositioui 
or,  what  appears  more  probable,  to  a  transplantation  of  the  cancerous  germs 
through  the  medium  of  the  absorbents.  The  disease  very  frequently  also  ex* 
tends  ultimately  to  various  distant  organs.  Thus,  the  lungs  are  very  apt  to 
suflfor  in  cases  of  external  carcinoma.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  result 
may  be  owing  rather  to  a  general  carcinomatous  diathesis,  than  to  the  mere 
propagation  of  disease  from  a  single  point. 

One  of  the  characters  of  advancing  carcinoma  is  gradually  to  soften,  and 
ultimately  to  ulcerate.  The  hard  varieties  are  sometimes  converted  into  the 
soft,  and  the  soft  become  softer;  and  both,  in  the  end,  occasionally  assume  a 
diffluent  consistence  like  that  of  cream.  The  process  of  softening  may  com* 
mence  in  anv  part  of  the  tumour.  It  is  usually  attended  with  increased  vae- 
enlarity.  The  disease,  in  most  cases,  if  not  sooner  fatal  by  its  influence  upon 
the  svstem,  or  entirely  destroyed  by  gangrene,  ends  in  idceration.  Tlie 
rasoltaig  ulcer  is  of  an  aggravated  character,  with  ragged  and  inverted  or 
everted  edges,  often  deep  excavations,  a  sanious  and  extremely  offeonve  die- 
charge,  and  a  frequent  disposition  to  bleed  and  to  slough.  Ghmgrene  u  a 
natural  result  of  the  interruption  of  the  circulation,  consequent  upon  the 
formation  of  the  carcinomatous  matter  in  the  blood-vessels.  In  the  soft  va- 
rieties, especially,  enormous  sloughs  sometimes  separate;  and  instances  have 
occurred,  in  which  the  whole  diseased  structure  has  thus  been  destroyed  and 
thrown  off,  with  the  effect,  it  is  said,  of  saving  the  life  of  the  patient.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  cancer  is  liable  to  inflammation  and  suppuration ;  but 
these  results  are  rare  in  the  genuine  carcinomatous  structure;  and,  when  ob- 
served in  connexion  with  the  disease,  arc  probably  most  frequently  situated  in 
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the  SQiToanding  or  invaded  normal  tissue.  Some  believe  that  carcinomatous 
stmctnre  occasionally  andergoes  a  cakareoos  transformation,  and  thas  loses  its 
malisnant  character.  Dr.  Bennet  has  met  with  oases  which  he  considers  as 
affording  conclusive  evidence  of  this  fact;  and  Rokitanskj  not  only  admits 
this  mode  of  spontaneous  cure,  but  another  also,  called  saponification,  by  which 
the  matter  of  the  cancerous  cells  is  converted  into  &t,  and  forms  emulsive  or 
saponaceous  compounds.  But  even  those  who  believe  in  these  modes  of  curo^ 
admit  that  they  ate  extremely  rare;  and,  according  to  Lebert,  allowing  that  a 
canocrous  tumour  may  perish,  or  be  destroyed,  the  disease  always  exists,  and 
will  sooner  or  later  give  rise  to  new  tumours,  unless  prevented  by  the  death 
of  the  patient  from  some  other  cause. 

Seat. — Every  organ,  and  almost  every  tissue  of  the  body,  are  liable  to 
become  the  seat  of  cancer.  Certain  parts  are  more  apt  to  be  affected  than 
others;  as  the  female  mamma,  the  uterus,  the  stomach,  and  the  testes.  But 
the  disease  occurs  also  in  the  bowels,  especially  the  rectum,  in  the  oesophagus, 
the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  the  brain,  the  eye,  the  tongue,  the  lips,  and 
the  lymphatic  glands.  Of  the  tissues,  the  cellular  is  most  frequently  attacked ; 
the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  are  often  affected ;  and  the  complaint  is  ooca- 
rionally  met  with  in  the  muscular,  the  vascular,  and  the  bony  structures.  It 
seldom  seizes  on  the  proper  fibrous  tissues,  or  cartilages.  Though  the  veins  are 
readily  attacked,  the  arteries  appear  to  resist  it  considerably.  It  is  sometimes 
confined  to  one  part  or  organ,  sometimes  occurs  in  several  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  not,  however,  often  met  with  in  the  same  organ  on  both  sides  of  the  body. 
In  females  it  is  more  frequent  than  in  males,  occurring  in  the  former  more 
especially  at  the  period  when  the  catamcnia  cease,  and  in  the  latter  between 
the  ages  of  30  and  50.  When  it  occurs  in  early  life,  it  seizes  most  frequently 
upon  the  absorbent  glands,  the  large  joints,  or  the  cellular  tissue,  and  seldom 
upon  the  stomach,  uterus,  or  mamma.  From  statistical  researches  by  Dr.  John 
Le  Conte,  it  would  appear  that  carcinomatous  affections  become  relatively  more 
fiequent  with  increasing  age,  that  women  are  more  liable  to  the  disease  than 
znen  ia  the  ratio  of  three  to  one,  and  that,  in  relation  to  the  organs  affected,, 
the  uterus  is  most  liable,  the  stomach  next,  then  the  mamma,  the  liver,  &c. 
{South.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  May,  1846.) 

Symptoms  and  Effects. — The  shape,  consistence,  and  situation  of  carcinoma 
have  been  already  referred  to.  it  is  usually  attended  with  pain  at  some  period 
of  its  progress,  though  this  symptom  is  exceedingly  irregular.  Not  unfre- 
quently,  especially  in  the  internal  organs,  it  has  made  very  great  advances 
before  producing  any  considerable  uneasiness.  The  characteristic  pain  of  car- 
cinoma is  sharp  and  lancinating.  Without  any  apparent  cause,  the  patient, 
previously  quite  easy,  feels  upon  a  sudden  an  acute,  sometimes  excruciating 
pain,  shooting  through  the  part  affected,  and  then  ceasing  for  a  time.  But 
this  is  not  experienced  in  all  cases;  nor  is  it  confined  to  cancerous  diseases, 
being  a  frequent  form  of  neuralgia.  It  is  when  ulceration  has  extended  to 
the  surrounding  tissues,  that  the  patient  suffers  most;  and  now  the  pains  are 
often  exceedingly  distressing.  In  the  commencement,  the  pain  frequently 
intermits.  Towards  the  close,  it  may  become  almost  constant,  though  still 
liable  to  remissions. 

The  system  always  becomes  affected  in  advancing  carcinoma.  It  is  said  that 
a  disposition  to  the  disease  is  marked  by  a  cachectic  condition;  but  this  is 
certainly  not  always  the  case ;  as  cancer  very  often  commences  in  the  midst 
of  apparent  health.  When  the  disease  has  advanced  so  far  as  to  involve  the 
system,  the  patient  generally  has  a  peculiar  wan,  sallow  paleness  of  complexion, 
which,  with  an  expression  of  sadness,  is  almost  characteristic  of  carcinoma. 
Disordered  digestion,  general  weakness,  and  emaciation   are   also  common 
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attendaDts  upon  the  caDoerooa  cachexia;  but,  in  some  caaes,  a  eonaideraUe 
fulDeaa  of  habit  is  maiDtained,  even  to  the  doee  of  the  complaint.  In  the  ad- 
vanced stages,  the  poise  n  generally  quickened,  and  febrile  ajniptona  appear. 

In  the  regolar  coarse  of  caroinoma,  the  patient  may  unk  under  the  exbaoa- 
tion  from  pain,  general  irritadon,  excessive  discharge,  slooghing,  &o. ;  but  more 
frequently  the  disease  terminates  by  interfering  with  the  fonction  of  some 
organ  essential  to  life,  as  of  the  stomach,  lungs,  brain,  &c. ;  and  most  of  the 
symptoms  which  it  produces  have  Uieir  origin  in  the  same  rtmroe.  These  will 
M  considered  most  convenkntly  under  the  head  of  special  diseases  of  the 
organa.  It  not  unfrequently  terminates  life  bv  eroding  tne  large  blood-vessels. 
The  same  efiect  results  more  slowly  by  the  closure  of  certain  passages,  as  of 
the  oesophagus,  pylorus,  intestines,  &c.  By  compressioQ  or  obliteration  of  the 
blood-vessels,  it  sometimes  occasions  venous  congestion,  and  cooseauent  dropsy. 
3I1US,  carcinoma  in  the  liver  gives  rise  to  ascites,  by  impeding  the  portal  cip- 
culation ;  and  in  the  pylorus,  duodenum,  ovary,  and  uterus,  to  dropsy  of  the 
lower  extremities,  by  interfering  with  the  return  of  blood  through  the  great 
veins.  It  has  a  strong  tendency  to  occasion  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
nitighbouring  veins,  and  sometimes  gives  rise  to  a  kind  of  phlebitis,  which  has 
the  same  effect.  When  the  veins  which  carry  the  blood  from  the  exterior  purls 
of  the  body  are  thus  affected,  oedema  of  these  parts  is  apt  to  occur,  and  some- 
times also  a  tense  elastic  swelling  of  the  areolar  tissue,  bearing  considerable 
resemblsnce  to  that  of  the  milk-leg  in  women.  I  have  seen  two  cases  of  this 
kind  of  tumefaction,  in  one  of  which  the  lower  extremities  were  much  swoUeOi 
tense,  and  elastic,  in  consequence  of  phlebitis  of  the  iliac  veins  and  vena  cava 
connected  with  cancer  of  the  liver;  in  the  other,  the  neck,  anterior  and  poste- 
rior part  of  the  chest  and  the  right  arm  were  similarly  affected  from  an  extenaive 
medullary  cancer  in  the  anterior  mediastinum.  Lebert  thinks  that  death  in 
cancer  usually  results,  not  from  these  secondary  effects,  but  from  a  direct  de- 
pravation of  the  blood,  rendering  it  unfit  for  the  support  of  the  vital  fanctions. 

The  blood  contains  a  diminished  proportion  of  red  corpoades,  and  in  the 
advanced  stages  is  found,  after  death,  either  liquid,  or  in  soft  coagula,  very 
different  from  those  observed  in  health.  The  heart  and  muscular  tissue  ge- 
nerally are  soft  and  fragile,  as  are  also  the  bones ;  and  the  viscera  are,  for  the 
most  part,  remarkably  bloodless.  Evidences  of  pneumonia  are  not  unfirequently 
noticed  in  post-mortem  examinations.  {Lebert.) 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  extremely  variable.  While  in  some  very  rare 
caees  it  runs  its  whole  course  in  two  or  three  months,  it  continues  in  others 
for  ten  or  even  twenty  years.  The  mean  duration  is  different  in  different 
organs.  Cancer  of  the  viscera  is  more  speedily  fatal  than  that  of  external 
parts.  Thus,  cancer  of  the  stomach  and  l>owels  runs  its  course,  on  the 
average,  in  firom  thirteen  to  eighteen  months,  while  that  of  the  mamma  has 
a  mean  duration  of  about  forty-two  months.  The  character  of  the  tumor  also 
has  great  influence  over  its  course.  The  soft  cancers  are  usually  much  more 
speedily  fetal  than  the  hard. 

DiagnwiM, — ^The  diagnosis  of  external  cancer  belongs  to  surgery,  that  of  the 
disease  occupying  internal  organs,  to  the  department  of  special  diseases ;  as  the 
symptoms  by  which  it  is  to  be  recognised,  if  at  all,  are  chiefly  those  connected 
with  the  deranged  functions  of  the  orgsns  respectively.  The  practitioner,  how- 
ever, may  be  aided  in  forming  his  judgment  by  certain  general  considerationa. 
The  lancinating  character  of  the  pain,  though  by  no  means  to  be  relied  oo, 
ma^  be  of  some  use  in  the  diagnosis.  The  obstinacy  of  the  disease,  which 
resists  all  curative  measures,  and  in  general  marches  steadily  onward,  will  also 
be  taken  into  view.  Another  circumstance  of  importance  is  the  peculiar  ca- 
cbeotioappearaaoe  of  the  complexion^  to  which  allusion  has  been  already  made. 
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OcoosioQally,  tlie  tamour  can  be  felt  through  the  walln  of  the  cavitj  containing 
it;  and,  when  this  is  impossible,  the  practitioner  may  sometimes  avail  himself 
of  percQssion  and  auscoJtation  with  advantage.  But  the  diagnosis  is  almost 
always  more  or  less  uncertain,  when  the  tumour  cannot  be  felt  or  seen.  When 
the  opportunity  is  offered  of  examining  portions  of  the  cancerous  tissue  by  the 
microsGope,  a  correct  conclusion  can  generally  be  formed  as  to  its  nature.  Dr. 
Bennet  lays  much  stress  on  the  coexistence  of  a  fibrous  tissue  and  the  ccH-struo- 
tare  already  described,  as  a  means  of  diagnosis.  He  docs  not  consider  the  cells 
alone  as  sufficiently  distinctive.  It  is  true  that  a  satisfactory  conclusion  can- 
not be  drawn  from  a  single  isolated  cell ;  but,  in  the  aggregate,  they  are  quite 
characteristic.  Their  great  size,  particularly  that  of  the  mother-cells;  the  unu- 
goal  relative  magnitude  of  their  nuclei  and  nucleoli,  and  the  extreme  diversity 
of  their  form,  give  to  them  in  mass  an  appearance  which  is  presented  in  no 
other  structure  than  the  carcinomatous.  A  variety  of  cancerous  formation  is 
sometimes  met  with,  bearing  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  yellow  tuberculous 
masses  that  the  unaided  eye  is  unable  to  distinguish  them.  By  the  aid  of  the 
microscope,  however,  the  cancerous  cells  are  seen,  and  at  once  determine  the 
nature  of  the  tumour.  This  peculiar  aspect  is  attributable  to  the  production 
of  yellow  fatty  matter. 

Other  morbid  formations,  very  analogous  to  carcinoma,  not  only  in  the 
appearance  of  the  tumours  after  death,  but  to  a  certain  extent  in  their  course 
and  results  in  the  living  subject,  are  those  denominated  cancroid.  These  are 
tumours  of^the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  consisting  of  an  excessive  pro- 
duction ofepidermis  or  epithelium,  having,  like  cancer,  a  tendency  to  extend 
into  neighbouring  tissues,  and  to  ulcerate ;  and,  like  it  also,  capable  of  destroy- 
ing life.  But  they  are  not  attended  with,  and  do  not  produce  any  infection 
of  the  system ;  if  extirpated  or  destroyed,  do  not  necessarily  return  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  and  are  therefore  curable.  Under  the  microscope,  they 
exhibit  no  cancerous  cells,  but  appear  to  be  made  up  mainly  of  papillae  and 
epidermic,  or  epithelial  cells,  according  to  their  position.*    The  liard  fibrauM 

*  Cancroid,  Lebert — Epithelial  Cancer,  Paget.  Mr.  Paget  considers  tbis  Tariety  of 
tumonr  as  having  all  the  malignaut  qualities  of  carcinoma,  though  in  a  Ichs  degree.  It 
has  a  similar  disposition  to  invade  the  neighbouring  parts,  is  prone  to  ulceration,  is  apt 
to  Tetom  after  removal,  is  repeated  or  propagated  in  other  parts,  is  attended  with  a 
vitiated  condition  of  the  system  at  large,  and,  after  being  once  established,  generally 
goes  on  to  a  fatal  issue.  He  docs  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  rank  it  with  the  can- 
cerous affections.  It  is  usually  simple,  and  seated  in  or  immediately  beneath  the  skin  or 
mucous  membrnnes,  but  in  some  rare  instances  is  deeper  seated,  and  appcirs  to  have 
no  connexion  with  these  tissues.  Its  most  common  position  is  in  the  lower  lip.  The 
essential  character  of  tlie  tumour  is  that  it  consists  chiefly  of  cells  resembling  those  of 
the  epithelium  or  epidermis,  infiltrated  into  the  proper  tissue  of  the  part  affected.    The 

nilltc,  being  included  and  enlarged,  often  give  it  a  condylomatous  or  warty  appearance, 
as  no  distinct  basis-structure  of  its  own ;  the  peculiar  cells  being  supported  by  the 
original  tissue.  The  outline  of  the  flattened  cells  is  much  diversified,  sometimes  fantas- 
tically so.  Their  diameter  varies  fVom  j]^^  to  j^^^^^  of  an  inch.  The  nucleus  is  usually 
single,  central,  and  small ;  and  the  surrounding  contents  of  the  cell,  clear  or  slightly 
nebulous,  with  a  few  minute  granules  interspersed.  Some  of  the  cells,  probably  the 
younger,  are  smaller,  rounder,  and  more  regular;  others  exhibit  various  appearances 
of  degeneration.  Besides  these  characteristic  cells,  there  are  1.  free  nuclei,  2.  endo- 
genous cells  containing  one  or  more  nuclei,  appearing  as  if  developing  into  cells;  and  8. 
Tcry  largo  laminated  capsules,  oval  or  roundish,  from  ^^^  to  ^^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
Tery  thin,  closely  compacted,  and  containing  granular  matter,  and  nuclei  or  cells  ob- 
Bcurely  visible.  The  ordinary  cancer-cells  are  not  found  in  these  tumours.  They  have 
been  ascribed  to  an  excessive  production  of  epithelial  or  epidermic  cells;  but  Mr.  Paget 
thinks  that  they  are  a  peculiar  growth,  and  that  their  characteristic  cells  are  merely 
Imitations  of  those  of  normal  epithelium.  This  form  of  cancer,  however,  beginning 
later  in  life  than  the  other  forms,  advances  more  slowly,  is  less  apt  to  multiply,  and 
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itructures  resulting  from  chronic  inflammation  have  sometimes  been  mistaken 
for  scirrhns,  and  have,  bj  some  pathologists,  been  thought  capable  of  taking 
on  the  cancerous  character.  But  they  are  rather  elastic  than  of  the  stonj 
hardness  of  soirrhus ;  are  usually  smooth,  instead  of  knotty  on  the  surface ;  do 
not  extend  themselves  into  neighbouring  organs ;  never  contaminate  the  system, 
and  never  exhibit  cancerous  cells.  When  indurations,  supposed  to  be  inflam- 
matory in  their  origin,  have  afterwards  exhibited  the  carcinomatous  character, 
they  have,  in  all  probability,  had  this  character  from  the  beginning.  Several 
of  the  orgixnixed  num^-^nalignatU  tumoun  enumerated  in  page  121,  might  be 
confounded  with  the  cancerous  upon  a  superficial  examination,  but  difier  from 
them  essentially  not  only  in  their  microsoopio  characters,  but  in  their  com* 
paratively  innocent  nature.  Thus,  though  some  of  these  tumours  are  apt  to 
return  after  removal,  yet  for  the  most  part  it  is  in  the  cicatrix  of  the  old, 
leaving  room  for  the  supposition  that  the  extraction  had  been  incomplete. 
Again,  it  is  not  very  uncommon  to  find  several  tumours  of  a  particular  kind 
in  the  same  or  different  parts  of  the  body;  but  this  arises  from  special 
tendencies  of  the  system  or  diatheses,  leading  to  special  producta,  and  not 
from  the  propagation  of  disease  from  one  original  point,  and  is  not  accom- 
panied with  the  carcinomatous  depravation  of  health.  It  must  be  acknow* 
tedged,  however,  that  tumours  are  occasionally  met  with,  having  a  precise 
resemblance  to  those  considered  innocent,  both  in  external  and  mierosocmie 
characters,  and  in  which  no  cancerous  cells  can  be  discovered,  which  neverthe- 
less run  in  all  respects  the  course  of  carcinoma,  and  with  no  leas  malignancy. 
The  pathology  of  cancer,  therefore,  though  it  has  of  late  years  been  greatly 
advanced,  cannot  be  considered  as  definitively  settled. 

Nature  and  Mode  of  Devdopement, — The  minutest  speck  of  carcinomatous 
growth,  at  the  earliest  stage  in  which  it  is  susceptible  of  examination,  has 
all  the  microscopic  elements  which  are  detected  at  a  later  period.  Yet  it 
cannot  be  admitted  as  possible,  that  the  large  cancer  cells  should  have  passed 
from  the  blood  through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries,  in  which  no  opening, 
however  minute,  can  be  seen.  It  is  inferrible,  therefore,  that  the  carcino- 
matous matter  must  originally  exude  from  the  capillaries  in  the  state  of  a 
uniform  liquid,  a  minute  particle  of  which,  being  deposited  in  the  midst  or 
on  the  sur&ce  of  a  living  tissue,  immediately  takes  on,  through  its  own  vital 
force,  the  characteristic  organisation  of  cancer.  New  exudation  around  the 
little  tumour  undergoes  a  similar  organization,  and  thus  the  disease  graduallT 
spreads,  incorporating  the  original  tissue,  or  causing  it  to  disappear  througn 
anitorption,  occasioned  probably  by  pressure.  At  this  stage  of  our  investiga- 
tion we  are  met  by  the  questions,  whence  is  derived  the  tendency  to  this 
abnormal  organisation  of  the  exuded  matter  ?  and  through  what  agency  is  the 
tumour  increased,  whether  by  the  inherent  quality  of  the  exudation,  or  by 
•ome  influence  exerted  upon  it  by  the  morbid  structure  already  formed  ?  The 
answers  to  these  questions,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  must  be 
somewhat  speculative. 

First,  in  relation  to  the  tendency  to  abnormal  organisation  in  Uie  exuda- 
tion, it  may  be  said  that  invisible  cancerous  germs  exist  in  the  blood,  which, 
being  thrown  out  with  the  fibrin,  undergo  developement  into  cells  and  fibres. 
The  idea  has  been  entertained  that  the  cancerous  matter  is  formed  in  the 
blood,  and  Dr.  Carswell  maintains  that  it  is  often  seen  in  the  veins,  either 


less  fkr^uently  affects  the  interior  orgsns.  Besides,  it  in  a  less  degree  impairs  the 
ral  health ;  and  cases  hare  occurred  in  which  a  permanent  reoorery  has  followed  eiti^ 
pation.  Fur  more  precise  details  upon  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Paget*s 
iAttum  on  SurffKcl  Paiholoyti^  in  which  the  whole  sol^ieet  of  tomoort  is  treated  in  a 
Btatterly  manner. — iVefe  to  (Jke  Unth  §diiiom. 
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loosely  connected  with  their  inner  coat,  or  quite  free  from  attachment,  and 
having  all  the  characters  which  it  exhibits  when  observed  elsewhere.  To 
the  inference  drawn  from  this  fact  it  may  be  objected,  that  the  cancerous 
matter  may  have  been  absorbed  into  the  veins  from  some  contaminated  source. 
But  Dr.  Carswell  meets  the  objection  by  the  assertion,  that  it  sometimes  exists 
in  the  veins  when  no  carcinomatous  disease  can  be  found  in  any  other  situa- 
tion, showing  that,  in  these  instances  at  least,  it  must  have  originated  in  the 
blood.  It  is  seen  only  in  the  veins  and  capillaries,  because,  if  formed  in  the 
arteries,  it  is  carried  forward,  by  the  movement  of  the  blood,  to  points  where 
the  current  slackens,  and  allows  it  to  be  deposited.  Dr.  Walsne,  however, 
states  that  out  of  a  vast  number  of  post-mortem  examinations,  conducted  by 
skilful  men  of  all  nations,  he  has  never  seen  or  heard  of  one,  and  found  no 
one  detailed  in  periodical  works,  confirmatory  of  this  assertion  of  Dr.  Cars- 
well;  and  Lebert  states  that  cancer  cells  are  never  found  loosely  floating  in 
the  blood,  being  either  connected  with  excrescences  formed  on  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  veins  by  exudation,  as  elsewhere,  or,  when  they  have  entered  the 
Teins  by  erosion,  being  prevented  by  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  from  tra- 
Telling  beyond  a  certain  distance  in  the  vessels.  The  notion,  therefore,  of 
proper  cancerous  structure  existing  in  visible  forms  in  the  blood,  must  be 
given  up.  It  can  only  be  in  the  state  of  invisible  germs  that  that  fluid  can 
contain  the  carcinomatous  matter.  But  whence  these  germs?  Have  they 
proceeded  from  the  parent;  have  they  been  derived  from  external  sources  and 
found  entrance  into  the  circulation  along  with  the  results  of  digestion;  or 
have  they  been  elaborated  in  the  processes  which  contribute  to  sanguification  ? 
These  questions  cannot  be  answered  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  certainty  that  any  such  germs  do  pre-exist  in  the  blood. 
In  favour  of  this  idea  is  the  fact,  that  cancer  often  originates  at  numerous 
points  often  far  separated;  but  against  it  is  the  other  fact,  still  more  frequently 
observed^  that  the  tumour  may  be  quite  solitary.  It  may  be  th&t,  in  the 
cancerous  constitution,  certain  tissues  have  the  power  to  elaborate  cancerous 
structure  out  of  healthy  exudation;  and,  in  favour  of  the  idea  that  some 
influence  of  this  kind  is  exerted  by  tissue,  is  the  well-known  predilection  of 
the  disease  for  certain  localities,  such  as  the  mamma  and  uterus.  Upon  all 
these  points  wc  must  wait  for  further  light  from  observation. 

In  relation  to  the  second  question,  as  to  the  agency  through  which  the 
tumour,  when  once  originated,  is  subsequently  propagated,  there  is  also  room 
for  difference  of  opinion.  Some  believe  that  the  cancer  cell,  being  once 
formed,  has  the  power  of  self-propagation,  requiring  only  nutriment  from  the 
blood.  But  this  opinion  is  opposed  by  the  result  of  experiment,  which  has 
never  succeeded  in  producing  cancerous  tumours  by  transplantation.  Dr. 
Joseph  Leidy,  of  Philadelphia,  observed  a  vascular  connexion  to  take  place 
between  a  portion  of  cancerous  tissue,  inserted  beneath  the  skin  of  a  frog,  and 
the  neighbouring  parts,  proving  the  existence  of  an  independent  vitality  in 
the  former;  but,  on  examining  the  tumour  subsequently,  instead  of  finding 
an  increase  of  cancerous  cells,  he  observed  that  those  pre-existing  in  the 
inserted  structure  had  disappeared,  and  that  fibrous  tissue  only  remained. 
(^Proceed,  of  Acad,  of  Nat,  Set.,  May,  1851,  p.  201.)  The  inference  would 
appear  to  be,  as  maintained  by  Lebert,  that  each  increase  of  developement 
takes  place  in  the  newly  exuded  matter  through  its  own  inherent  powers. 
Nevertheless,  that  the  tumour  already  formed  exercises  some  influence  in 
contributing  to  the  additions  made  to  it,  and  in  the  further  extension  of  the 
disease,  would  seem  to  be  proved  by  the  much  greater  tendency  to  the  for- 
mation of  cancer  about  a  carcinomatous  centre  already  existing,  than  else- 
where, and  by  the  well-known  disposition  of  the  affiection  to  extend  from  one 
VOL.  I.  9 
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of  these  centres  through  the  absorbents  to  lymphatic  ^anda  at  eoncdderablc 
distances,  which  is  best  explained  upon  the  supposition  of  the  conveyance  of 
g^rms  from  the  part  first  affected.  The  ultimate  infection  of  the  whole 
system,  if  it  be  referred  to  existing  tumours,  and  not  to  an  increase  of  the 
morbid  state  of  system  which  originally  led  to  the  formation  of  these  tumours, 
can  bo  explained  only  by  a  similar  conveyance  of  germs  from  the  diseased 
centre  into  the  blood. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  in  reference  to  the  origin  of  the 
fibres  in  cancerous  tumours.  As  these  are  found  most  abundantly  in  tumours 
occupying  tissues  normally  fibrous,  some  pathologists  have  been  disposed  to 
consider  them  as  the  result  of  simple  hypertrophy  of  the  natural  fibrous 
structure.  I>r.  Paget  is  convinced  that  the  fibrous  iuCTedient  of  carcinoma- 
tous tumours  oi  the  mamma,  in  the  great  majority  of  mstances,  is  only  that 
which  belongs  properly  to  the  breast  (Jjcct,  an  Sury.  Pathol,,  ii.  804.)  But 
fibres  sometimes  also  exist  abundantly  in  tumours  occupying  tissues  destitute 
of  this  structure,  or  but  scantily  supplied  with  it;  and  the  probability  is, 
that  they  are  for  the  most  part  formed  out  of  the  same  exudation  or  blastema 
IS  the  cells,  and  by  the  same  inherent  formative  force. 

Another  question,  in  relation  to  the  origin  of  carcinoma,  is  whether  it  can 
be  pn^pagated  b^  contagion.  Opinion  has  generally  been  opposed  to  this 
Men.  An  experiment  of  Langenbeck  favours  it.  He  injected  cancerous 
matttT  inti^  the  veins  of  a  dog,  which  was  killed  some  weeks  af^rwards,  when 
oari'iuoiuatous  growths  were  discovered  in  the  lungs.  Dr.  Watson  states  that 
ho  has  known  of  two  instances  in  which  cancer  of  the  penis  occurred  in  men, 
whiHH)  wives  laboured  under  the  same  disease  in  the  uterus;  and  other  cases 
of  a  similar  kind  have  been  since  reported.  (See  Lontl.  Med.  Time$  ami  Gaz., 
Jan.  ISM,  1).  71.)  Facts,  however,  on  this  side  of  the  Question,  must  be 
muoh  more  largely  accumulated,  before  it  can  be  decided  m  the  aJBirmative. 
I  havo  never  myself  known  an  instance  of  the  propagation  of  cancer  by  eon- 
taicion.  Sueh  a  result,  however,  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  notion  of 
the  (triginntiou  of  the  disease  in  peculiar  germs.  Such  germs  transplanted 
to  anolhor  body,  might  be  supposed  readily  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  new 
|Mv«iliou,  and  tliort)  to  grow  and  propagate.  It  has  been  already  stated  that 
suolt  II  transplantation  may  possibly  occur  from  one  part  of  the  same  body 
to  KUothor  part,  and  that  thus  the  extension  of  the  disease  to  distant  orpaii<> 
may  l»o  offretiMl.  At  all  events,  if  this  be  the  ca^e,  a  peculiar  condition  <»f 
syMrni,  a  CM'rtain  morbid  diathesis,  must  exist,  essential  to  the  growth  of  the 
H0W  g«'riii,  and  without  which  it  would  be  dormant  r)r  perish.  This  diathej»is 
Is  itrobiilily  sometimes  inherited.  Of  its  causes  and  essential  nature,  we  arc 
(|ulto  ignorant. 

CiuuH'r  has  by  some  been  supposed  to  be  a  parasitic  animal;  but  strongly 
In  opposilifm  to  this  notion  is  the  well-established  fact,  that  many  of  the 
Itiwor  iininials  are  liable  t*)  the  same  disease ;  whereas  parasites  are  general ly 
iMHMiliiir  to  the  species  of  animal  in  which  thoy  are  found. 

\  tit  ittir$  of  (\trrin(/ma, — The  varieties  of  carcinomatous  disease  may  be 
arriui;t«*d  '»*<>  ^^^''^  g^"P*»  characterized  severally  by  certain  distinctive  qua- 
lit  im  of  runsi«»tence,  growth,  Ac.  These  are  1.  tcirrhus,  2.  maluliaty  can-i- 
Homiit  ami  II.  t/elattnouM  cancer. 

I  Stirrhut. —  Carcinomatom  Snrmma  (Abemethy). — Stone  Can<(r. — 
Tlii«  i"  characteriied  by  a  hard,  whitihh,  gray,  or  bluish-white,  semi-tran.<(parent 
miimtnnn*,  presenting  when  cut  a  shining  surface,  and  often  intersected  by 
oiiiiqiM*,  wliito  or  pale  straw-coloure<l  bands  of  fibrous,  or  condensed  cellukr 
ilasutt.  HometimcH  it  has  a  decidedly  lobuUted  arrangement  like  that  of  the 
MilKTi'M,  andi  when  of  this  character,  was  called  pancreatic  mrcoma   by 
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Abemethy.  Sometimes  its  appearance  closely  resembles  that  of  boiled  pork, 
whence  the  name  of  lardaceous  tissue^  applied  to  it  by  the  French  writers. 
The  fibrous  tissne  predominates  in  this  variety. 

Scirrhomi  tissue  is  very  dense  and  hard,  with  a  stone-like  feel,  and  yields 
a  peculiar  creaking  sound  when  cut  with  a  sharp  knife.  In  its  perfect  form 
it  yields  very  little  cancerous  juice  on  pressure ;  and  it  is  best  prepared  for 
microscopic  examination  by  being  scraped  with  a  knife,  so  as  to  be  reduced 
to  a  pulpy  state.  It  is  more  frequently  than  the  other  varieties  attended 
with  the  peculiar  lancinating  pain  of  carcinoma.  Few  blood-vessels  can  be 
detected  in  it.  Its  growth  is  usually  slow,  and  not  unfrequently  many  years 
elapse  before  it  terminates.  It  seldom  attains  a  greater  size  than  that  of  an 
orange.  (^WaUhe.)  It  is  apt  to  contract  adhesions  to  neighbouring  struo* 
tures,  which  is  clearly  seen  when  it  is  situated  beneath  the  skin.  In  this 
case,  the  skin  unites  firmly  with  the  tumour,  and  at  the  same  time  shrinks 
considerably.  This  contraction  of  the  neighbouring  tissues  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  scirrhus.  When  softened,  it  is  converted,  according  to 
Walshe,  into  a  yellowish-brown,  semi-transparent,  jelly-like  matter.  Scir* 
rhus  is  often  solitary ;  only  one  tumour  existing  in  the  body  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  most  frequently  seated  in  the  breast ;  and  is  less  apt  than  the 
following  variety  to  attack  different  parts  of  the  body.  Hemorrhage  within 
its  structure,  or  from  its  ulcerated  surface,  is  less  frequent  than  in  the  soft 
carcinoma.  Scirrhus  seldom  occurs  before  puberty,  and  is  most  common  in 
advanced  life. 

2.  MedvUary  Carcinoma, — Medullary  Sarcoma  (Abemethy). — Encepha- 
laid  Diaease. — Cerehriform  Di^ase. — Fungus  Hscmatodes  (Hey). — Sojl 
Cancer. — This  consists  of  a  dull- white,  opaque,  softish  matter,  bearing  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  brain,  with  a  lobulated  arrangement.  Hence  the 
names  of  encephaloid  and  cerebri/orm  disease  employed  by  French  writers. 
It  owes  its  consistence  to  the  predominance  of  the  proper  carcinomatous  cells. 
The  carcinomatous  tissue  contains,  in  this  variety,  numerous  minute  blood- 
vessels, the  coats  of  which  are  very  delicate,  and  easily  rupture,  giving  rise 
to  frequent  hemorrhage,  both  within  the  tumour,  and  from  its  surface  after 
ulceration.  Hence  the  tissue  acquires  a  bloody  appearance ;  from  which  cir- 
cumstance, as  well  as  from  its  tendency  to  sprout  rapidly  out  through  the 
skin,  after  this  has  been  opened,  Hoy  was  induced  to  give  it  the  name  of 
fumjui  hsematofles.  In  some  rare  instances  in  which  the  arteries  are  very 
numerous,  and  the  tumour  is  seated  in  or  upon  bone,  and  bound  down  by 
fibrous  tissue,  a  full  soft  pulsation  may  be  felt  in  it.  (^PageA.)  Sometimes 
the  tissue  has  greater  firmness,  resembling  considerably  a  section  of  the  boiled 
udder  of  a  cow,  whence  it  was  called  mammary  sarcoma  by  Aberncthy. 
When  the  vasritlar  sarcoma,  of  the  same  author,  assumes  a  malignant  cha- 
racter, it  must  be  ranked  with  this  variety  of  carcinoma.  Other  names  have 
been  given  to  varieties  of  the  tumour,  from  certain  supposed  resemblances  to 
objects  in  nature,  as  the  solanoid,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  potato,  <&c. 

In  all  its  forms,  medullary  carcinoma  is  less  hard  and  dense  than  scirrhus. 
It  is  often  of  very  rapid  growth,  sometimes  attaining  its  full  size  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  advancing  with  especial  rapidity  after  ulceration.  It  sometimes 
attains  an  enormous  magnitude.  It  is  not  apt  like  scirrhus  to  contract  adhe- 
sion.s,  and,  when  beneath  the  skin,  causes  this  tissue  to  ulcerate  by  distension 
and  pressure,  rather  than  by  communicating  its  own  nature  to  it.  When 
softened,  it  has  a  white,  opaque,  creamy  appearance.  (  Wahhe.)  It  is  in  this 
form  of  carcinoma,  that  the  peculiar  matter  of  the  disease  is  most  frequently 
found  in  the  veins  and  absorbents.  The  disease  often  exists  at  the  same 
time  in  different  organs,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  portion  of  the  body  in  which 
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it  has  not  been  found.  It  is  Tery  apt  to  occur  secondarily  to  the  preceding 
form  of  cancer.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  young,  and  often  before 
puberty. 

8.  Gelatinous  Carcinoma.-^ Colloid  Cancer. — Areolar  Gelatinoid  Cancer 
(Cruveilhier). — Gum  Cancer, — This  consists  of  a  jelly-like,  transparent  mat- 
ter, usually  of  a  yellowish,  or  greenish-yellow  colour,  sometimes  grayish, 
brownish,  or  reddish,  which,  when  separated  from  the  tissue,  is  soft,  but,  as 
found  in  the  tumour,  has  considerable  firmness.  It  is  contained  in  a  vast 
number  of  loculi  or  cysts  of  various  size.  This  variety  of  cancer  may  exist 
alone,  or  as  a  part  of  other  cancerous  tumours.  It  seldom  occurs  in  more 
than  one  organ  at  the  same  time ;  and  hitherto  has  been  observed  chiefly 
at  the  pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach,  in  the  omentum,  and  the  intestines ; 
though  it  has  also  been  seen  in  the  bones,  testis,  and  mamma.  It  is  very 
rare  in  youth.  Lebert  states  that  gelatinous  tumours  resembling  the  carci- 
nomatous in  appearance  sometimes  occur,  which  do  not  exhibit  any  of  the 
true  cancer  cells,  and  are  therefore  not  entitled  to  be  considered  as  carcino- 
matous. 

Cause  of  Carcinoma. — Of  the  cause  of  cancer  we  know  nothing,  except 
that  it  sometimes  appears  to  be  hereditary,  and  occasionally  makes  its  appear- 
ance at  such  a  period  after  local  injuries,  as  to  justify  the  inference  that  the 
injury  has  served  to  call  a  pre-existing  tendency  to  the  disease  into  action. 

Treatment  of  Carcinoma. — The  treatment  of  external  cancer  belongs  to 
surgery.  That  of  the  internal  disease  is  simply  palliative.  Three  indications 
are  presented :  1.  to  relieve  pain,  2.  to  support  the  failing  strength,  and  3.  to 
obviate  as  far  as  possible  the  effects  of  the  tumours  upon  neighbouring  organs, 
and  on  the  function  of  those  they  occupy.  The  first  indication  is  to  be  met 
by  narcotics,  of  which  opium  is  by  far  the  most  efficacious ;  but  others,  as 
conium,  hyoscyamus,  stramonium,  belladonna,  &c.,  may  be  occasionally  sub- 
stituted with  advantage ;  the  great  principle  being  to  husband  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  system  to  the  operation  of  these  anodynes,  so  that  they  may  not 
too  soon  lose  their  effect.  Uence  they  should  at  different  times  be  applied 
in  different  modes,  as  by  the  stomach,  rectum,  or  skin ;  and  one  should  now 
and  then  be  substituted  for  another.  The  second  indication  is  usually  bet- 
ter fulfilled  by  the  use  of  a  nutritious,  easily  digestible  diet  in  the  advanced 
stages,  than  by  stimulation.  It  is  said  that  cod- liver  oil,  alternated  with  chaly- 
beates,  has  been  found  useful  in  anemic  cases.  As  to  the  measures  calcu- 
lated to  obviate  the  effects  of  the  tumours,  these  will  be  most  conveniently 
treated  of  under  the  heads  of  diseases  of  the  several  parts  respectively  in 
which  the  cancer  may  be  situated. 

c.  Parasitic  Animals. — Entozoa. 

Strictly  speaking,  these  may  be  regarded  rather  as  causes  of  disease,  than 
as  pathological  conditions ;  but,  in  the  present  uncertainty  as  to  their  origin, 
it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  amiss  to  consider  them  among  those  morbid  product^, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  any  precise  knowledge  of  the  real  disease  in  which 
they  originate,  are  by  common  consent  placed  in  the  rank  of  diseases.  They 
are  characterized  by  having  an  independent  life  of  their  own,  with  the  power 
of  reproduction  or  generation ;  and  depend  on  the  system  only  for  convenient 
quarters  and  suitable  nutriment.  Almost  every  species  of  animal  has  its  own 
peculiar  parasites,  and  man  is  not  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  There 
IS  scarcely  a  portion  of  the  human  frame  which  has  not  served  as  the  dwell- 
ing of  one  or  more  of  them ;  and  it  has  been  obsenred,  that  certain  species 
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have  a  peculiar  predllectioii  for  certain  organs,  which  they  sometimes  exda- 
STclj  inhabit 

In  relation  to  their  mode  of  ori^n,  pathologists  have  long  been  divided  between 
two  hypotheses;  one  of  which  maintains  that  they  are  derived  from  distinct 
germs  or  ova,  the  product  of  preceding  animals  of  the  same  species;  the  other, 
that  they  are  the  result  of  spontaneous  or  equivocal  generation,  in  other  wordS| 
spring  into  existence  without  parents,  through  some  action  going  on  within  the 
system.     Recourse  should  be  had  to  the  latter  opinion,  only  upon  satisfactory 
proof  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  former.   The  course  of  nature,  so  far  as  it  can 
De  observed,  is  so  uniform  in  the  propagation  of  living  beings  by  others  of  the 
same  specific  character,  that,  when  any  uncertain  case  is  presented,  we  are  bound 
by  a  correct  philosophy  to  refer  it  to  the  general  rule,  unless  this  can  be  shown 
not  to  be  applicable.   But  no  such  inapplicability  can  be  proved  in  the  present 
instance;  nor  are  there  any  difficulties  which  do  not  admit  of  explanation. 
Supposing  the  entozoa  to  have  the  same  origin  as  other  living  beings  in  general, 
their  germs  must  be  derived  from  one  of  two  sources;  either  they  must  have 
been  received  from  the  parent,  and  thus  pre-existed  in  the  body  from  birth, 
waiting  for  circumstances  favourable  to  their  dcvelopement,  or  they  must  have 
been  derived  from  without.     In  favour  of  the  former  notion  is  the  fact,  that 
each  species  is  ccmfined,  as  a  general  rule,  to  a  particular  animal,  like  a  plant 
to  certain  districts  of  country.    But  the  explanation  of  this  fact  simply  is,  that 
the  germ  finds  only  in  the  particular  animal  in  which  it  flourishes  the  condition 
of  things  favourable  to  its  vital  activity.  A  strong  argument  against  the  opinion 
is  the  difficulty  of  supposing  that  the  ovum  or  germ  should  have  so  long  re* 
mained  concealed  in  the  same  individual  and  his  predecessors,  possibly  for  many 
generations,  without  undergoing  dcvelopement.    The  probabilities  are  greatly 
in  &vour  of  its  external  origin.     It  is  said  that  the  parasitic  animals  of  the 
human  frame  have  no  prototype  in  nature.     This  is  true  of  most  of  them,  so 
fiir  as  observation  has  extended.     But,  in  the  first  place,  the  fact  that  no  such 
prototypes  have  been  discovered  is  no  proof  of  their  non-existence;    and, 
secondly,  animals  of  the  same  species  as  the  parasite  may  be  constantly  before 
US  in  the  outer  world,  but  with  characters  so  different  that  they  cannot  be 
recognized.     It  is  highly  probable  that  living  beings,  developed  from  ova  in 
the  human  body,  would  be  so  modified  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their 
position  as  to  lose  specific  characteristics,  which  naturalists  ordinarily  deem 
essential.     The  eyeless  fish  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky  are  said,  by 
persons  quite  competent  to  decide,  to  be  identical  with  those  in  the  ordinary 
streams  of  the  country.     If  an  animal  can  thus,  in  its  developement  from  the 
ovum,  lose  an  eye  where  it  is  not  wanted,  it  may  well  lose  other  less  important  cha- 
racters of  mere  form.   It  may  well  be,  therefore,  that  of  the  innumerable  germs 
which  fill  the  external  world,  some  may  find  admittance  into  our  frames,  and 
there  expand  into  beings  apparently  different  from  anything  around  us.    But 
it  has  been  objected,  further,  that  not  only  are  these  parasites  found  in  parts 
of  the  frame  having  an  external  communication,  but  also  in  closed  cavities,  in 
the  interior  of  parenchymatous  organs,  and  even  in  the  footus.     In  reply,  it 
may  be  said  that  wherever  a  blood  corpuscle  can  circulate,  there  also  may  pass 
a  living  ovum ;  for  germs  much  smaller  than  that  corpuscle  have  within  them 
the  powers  requisite  for  organization.     Microscopic  germs  may  enter  our  sys- 
tems through  the  lungs  or  stomach,  and  circulate  everywhere  with  the  blood,- 
and  even  pass  along  with  nutriment  into  the  foetus,  though  larger  in  proportion 
to  the  resulting  animals  than  an  acorn  to  the  oak.     A  positive  argument 
in  favour  of  the  opinion  here  advocated  is  the  occurrence  of  certain  entozoa 
only  in  certain  regions  of  country.     Thus  the  Guinea  worm  is  known  only  in 
certain  parts  of  the  East;  and,  of  the  two  species  of  tapeworm,  one  is  confined 
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chiefi  J  to  certain  parti  of  Europe,  wfa^e  the  other  ia  eomparatiTely  little  known. 
(See  Intestinal  Worms.) 

Sf^mpfonu  auil  Effects. — ^The  presence  of  parasitic  mnimals,  when  lodged  in 
situations  whence  they  cannot  escape,  and  where  thej  cannot  be  seen  or  felt, 
can  be  known  only  by  their  effects.  Sometimes  they  escape  from  sitoatioiis 
commnnicating  externally,  as  from  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  bladder,  and  are 
then  readily  recognixed,  often  when  only  in  fragments.  If  in  the  humonrs  of 
the  eye,  they  may  be  seen,  thoogh  such  an  event  b  exceedingly  rare.  Whex 
snperdcial,  or  of  great  magnitude,  they  may  sometimes  be  felt  through  tin 
integuments.  In  the  natural  cavities,  where  they  can  move  freely,  they  6heL 
occasion  discomfort  and  derangement  of  function  by  their  motions.  This  hap- 
pens especially  in  the  alimentary  canal.  Wherever  they  may  be  situated,  acting 
as  foreign  l>Hiie:«.  they  are  liable  to  produce  injury  by  their  bulk,  exciting  inv 
tation.  if  n«>t  indimmation  of  the  surrounding  tissues,  and  giving  rise  to  al! 
the  oouse^iueuces  heretofore  alluded  to  as  the  result  of  the  compression  ^f 
organs*  or  the  obstruction  of  passages,  ducts,  and  blood-vessels.  Sometimes 
the  enormous  magnitude  they  attain  occasions,  of  itself,  great  inconvenience : 
atf  in  s«^me  cases  of  encysted  dropsy.  Another  wureo  of  mischief  is  their 
occasional  rupture  frv^m  0Ter-disten:»i«>n.and  the  offasion  of  their  contents  into 
the  tisjiues  or  cavitios  of  the  Kxly.  Thoy  are  liable,  moreover,  themselves  to 
disea.<t\  as  for  example,  to  inflammation,  which  may  occasion  suppuration, 
ulceration,  ohangv*  of  structure.  J:o.,  and  involve  the  system  in  a  state  of  great 
Knral  and  sYmpathotic  disturbance.  In  some  instances,  moreover,  in  which 
they  are  very  numenms,  or  of  groat  siie,  they  divert  from  the  system  a  por- 
tion of  the  nutriment  essential  to  its  support. 

In  Si^me  situations,  especially  in  the  brain,  they  arc  productive  of  great  mis- 
chief by  immetliately  interfering  with  the  functions  of  the  organ.  In  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  tix\  they  are  often  very  injurious,  not  only  by  their  direct  effects, 
but  thr\mgh  the  various  sympathies  which  connect  the  alimentary  canal  with 
other  iMkrts  of  the  bixly.  Sometimes  they  pnnluce  great  destruction  of  the  organ 
in  which  thoy  reside  merely  by  their  pressure.  An  instance  is  on  record,  in 
which  the  whole  parenchyma  of  a  kidney  was  thus  destroyed  by  the  presence 
of  a  StnmifjffHs  (/i*«/((.4.  But  the  various  phenomena  produced  by  them,  in  par- 
ticular lix»alities*  l>olong  to  the  department  of  special  diseases. 

It  will  Ik'  propiT  here  to  state  that,  in  the  solid  structures,  the  mischief  which 
thoy  might  prinluoe  is  gi»norally  much  obviated  by  a  provision  of  nature,  which 
surrtntuds  them  with  a  cyst  of  condensed  cellular  tissue  or  false  membrane,  which 
serves  to  isolate  them,  and  thus  limits  the  resulting  inconvenience  chiefly  to 
their  bulk.  A;*  they  often  grow  very  slowly,  the  organ  becomes  accustomed 
to  the  grnilually  iuon^asing  pressure,  and  suffers,  in  general,  less  inconvenience 
than  might  \h}  suppi^scni.  Sometimes,  moreover,  they  never  attain  a  considerable 
magnitude,  and  oonsivjuently  produce  few  or  no  observable  effects.  Thus  the 
Trichina  spiralis,  which  is  alnu^t  microscopic,  sometimes  inhabits  the  muscles 
in  groat  numWr,  without  apparently  interfering  with  the  action  of  these  organs, 
or  with  the  gtMjoral  health  in  any  way. 

(\tu!bf, Of  those,  ext*ept  in  the  case  of  worms  in  the  bowels,  which  will 

Iw  troatiMl  of  distinctly,  we  know  little  or  nothing.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  living  in  a  warm  damp  atmosphere  favours  the  production  of  the  para- 
sites, i'orlain  kintls  of  ftMnl  and  drink  have  been  accused  as  the  cause  of 
tiioir  »lovol»»penient.  It  has  In^fore  been  stated  that  some  of  them  appear  to  be 
Ci»nthnMl  to  certain  tlistricts  of  country,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that 
Mtrrinr  influmcoH  are  not  without  effect.  A  feeble  cachectic  state  of  health 
ftwiuently  ntlcMitls  them  j  but  it  is  often  impossible  to  say  how  far  this  may 
iasvo  srrvcHl  as  tho  causO|  and  how  far  it  may  be  a  mero  effect.     It  is  highly 
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probable  that  a  certain  condition  of  system  is  generally  &voiirable|  or  neces- 
sary to  their  developement;  as  their  occurrence  is  comparatiyely  rare,  while 
there  is  no  reason  to  snppoae  that  ail  may  not  be  exposed  t6  the  eentranoe  of 
their  germs  or  ova. 

Varieiiei, — ^These  parasites  are  found  of  every  grade  of  organization^  from 
the  lowest  possible,  up  to  one  of  considerable  complexity;  and  have  been 
ranked  by  naturalists  in  distinct  classes,  genera,  and  species.  In  the  follow- 
ing sketch,  I  follow  tcij  nearly  the  arrangement  of  Mr.  Owen,  as  modified  by 
Dr.  Farro  in  Tweedie't  Stfttewi  of  Practical  Medicine. 

Class  1.  jEfydatid$. — Ftychodiaria. — The  first  class  is  denominated  jRry-  • 
chodiariay  and  includes  the  parasites  usually  called  hydatids.  They  consist 
of  a  laminated  globular  sac,  containing  a  transparent  liquid,  and  are  among 
the  simplest  of  all  livrog  beings.  They  are  nourished  by  imbibition.  Two 
genera  are  included  in  the  class ;  one,  called  Acephalocystisy  signifying  a  cyst 
without  a  head,  and  distinguished  by  the  generation  of  germs  between  the 
layers  of  its  tunic,  and  their  developement  like  buds  upon  the  inner  and  outer 
surfaoe ;  the  other,  Echinococcus,  the  characteristic  peculiarity  of  which  is, 
that  it  contains  minute  and  very  singular  parasites,  of  a  difierent  form  from 
its  own,  either  attached  to  its  inner  surface,  or  fioating  in  its  cavity.  Of  the 
Acephalocystis  there  are  two  species,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the 
reproduction  occurring,  in  the  one,  upon  the  inner,  and  in  the  other,  upon 
the  outer  surface.  The  former,  named  AcepkalocyUis  endogena^  is  the  com- 
mon hydatid  of  the  human  body;  the  latter.  A,  exogenaj  occurs  in  the  inferior 
animal.  A  specimen,  however,  of  the  A.  exogena  is  described  by  Dr.  Farre, 
as  having  been  taken  from  the  brain  of  a  coloured  man  in  Barbadoes. 

Ac^udocygtii  endogena, — ^The  common  acephalocyst,  or  hydatid,  is  a  glo- 
bular membranous  sac,  composed  of  distinct  layers,  sometimes  opaque,  some- 
times nearly  transparent,  having  a  smooth  surface  externally,  but  somewhat 
unequal  internally,  and  containing  a  limpid  colourless  liquid,  which  is  said  to 
have  albuminous  and  gelatinous  properties.  A  cyst  formed  from  the  neigh- 
bouring tissue  usually  surrounds  it.  Its  nourishment  takes  place  by  imbiD[i- 
tion,  and  its  young  are  produced  like  buds  upon  its  inner  surfaoe,  from  which 
they  separate,  and  fioat  in  the  contained  liquid.  The  hydatid  is  found  of 
every  size,  from  that  of  a  hemp-seed  to  that  of  an  orange,  or  even  a  child's 
head.  The  larger  usually  contain  vast  numbers  of  younger  hydatids,  of  all 
sizes,  which  again  contain  others  within  themselves,  and  the  whole  sometimes 
amount  to  thousands. 

The  cysts  about  them  are  liable  to  inflammation,  and  various  degeneration, 
and  occasionally  secrete  pus  or  other  liquid,  in  which  the  hydatids  float. 
Sometimes  they  are  very  thick  and  rugged,  as  in  the  liver ;  sometimes  thin 
and  delicate,  as  in  the  brain,  where  they  are  occasionally  quite  wanting.  The 
cyst  is  always  single,  however  numerous  may  be  the  hydatids  it  encloses, 
proving  that  they  all  sprang  from  one  original  parent.  In  fact,  the  lining  of 
the  cyst  may  be  considered  sometimes  as  the  original  hydatid,  which  has  con- 
tracted adhesions  with  the  enclosing  sac. 

Hydatids,  like  other  animals,  are  liable  to  perish.  In  such  a  case,  their 
liquid  matter  is  absorbed,  their  tunics  collapse  upon  each  other,  and  a  tumour 
is  formed,  in  which  atheromatous,  sebaceous,  or  tuberculous  matter,  is  occa- 
sionally intermingled  with  the  membrane. 

Their  usual  abode  is  in  the  parenchymatous  organs,  but  they  have  occasion- 
ally been  found  also  in  the  serous  cavities,  and  even  in  the  blood-vessels. 
They  most  frequently  infest  the  liver,  next  the  lungs,  ovaries,  spleen,  kidneys, 
brain,  &c. ;  and  occasionally  almost  all  parts  of  the  body.  Andral  met  with 
a  hydatid  in  the.  blood  of  the  pulmonary  vein.     Connected  with  the  ovaries, 
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and  with  different  contents  of  the  abdomen,  they  sometimes  occasion  encysted 
dropsies  of  enormous  magnitude;  at  least,  dissection,  in  such  cases,  reveals 
occasionally  a  great  number  of  irregular  cells,  containing  hydatids  in  different 
stages  of  their  growth. 

Echinococcus. — This  differs  from  the  acephalocyst  chiefly  in  its  yellowish 
and  tougher  outer  coating,  and  in  containing,  as  before  stated,  numbers  of  a 
minute  parasite,  of  an  apparently  different  genus  from  itself.  Thei^e  ani- 
malcules, which  are  about  the  ^V  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  length,  are  sometimes  un- 
covered, and  sometimes  have  a  distinct  cyst  of  their  own.  They  have  a  head, 
around  which  is  a  circlet  of  hooks,  enabling  them  to  attach  themselves  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  sac.  Their  structure  would  rank  them  with  the  follow- 
ing class.  The  echinococcus  inhabits  the  liver,  spleen,  omentum,  brain,  kQ. 
Miillor  relates  a  case  in  which  one  of  the  genus  was  discharged  with  the  urine. 
This  hydatid  may  be  smaller  than  a  mustard  seed,  or  larger  than  a  pigeon's 
egg ;  and  numbers  of  them  are  sometimes  found  clustered  together.  There 
are  no  symptoms  by  which  they  can  be  detected  during  life. 

Class  '2.  IStenhnintha. — "These  consist  of  a  solid  parenchymatous  tex- 
ture, in  which  are  excavated,  as  it  were,  the  canals  or  cavities  which  servp  the 
pur[K)ses  of  digestion.  They  have  no  separate  tegumentary  system.  They 
liave  but  one  opening  to  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the  sexes  are  placed  upon 
the  bunie  individual.''  {Farrc.)  The  genera  belonging  to  this  class,  which 
appear  to  merit  attention,  are  Cj/sticcrcm^  the  animalcule  of  Echiwtt^fKxunj 
TH'iiitij  JiufhritM't'phaiuA,  and  DUtoina,  Of  these,  Tasnia  and  Bothriocephalu'i 
will  be  treated  of  with  other  intestinal  worms;  and  the  animalcule  of  Echino- 
cocTUs  has  been  sufficiently  noticed  above. 

('j/*fu'i'rat4. — This  parasite  has  a  nearly  cylindrical,  or  slightly  depressed 
Ixxly,  ending  in  a  caudal  vesicle,  and  having  a  small  roundish  head  upon  a 
iJender  neck.  The  head  is  crowned  by  one  or  two  rows  of  small  huuks  or 
recurved  spines,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  attach  itself  to  soft  objects  near  it ; 
and  placed  around  it  are  four  suckers,  which  are  the  mouths  of  the  animal, 
tlirough  which  it  receives  nourishment.  The  caudal  vesicle  contains  a  limpid 
M*runi,  and  has  caused  the  animal  to  be  commonly  ranked  with  the  hydatids. 
Tho  i-ystiiHTcus  is  capable  of  an  undulatory  movement,  of  advancing  or  re- 
tracting the  head,  and  expanding  or  contracting  the  caudal  vesicle.  It  i:» 
ttlwayri  Hurrounded  with  an  adventitious  cyst.  The  different  species  of  this 
parutiitc  arc  not  uiifr(M|ucntly  found  in  the  lower  mammiferous  animals,  ^^ome 
nf  tlH«ui  are  iH'casinnally  met  with  in  man,  oc<;upying  the  muscles,  the  brain, 
(»r  tho  t'yc.  I  Jut  they  are  very  rare.  Their  symptoms  are  quite  ob.«*cure. 
H(»ni«'tin)«'H  they  (KrcaMon  no  unpleasant  effects  whatever.  M.  llenaud  men* 
tioiiN  twii  caMi'H,  in  one  of  which  the  parasite  was  found  in  the  brai|j,  in  the 
utlirr  in  tliu  Hubstance  of  the  heart,  without  producing,  during  life,  any  ob* 
^orvuMr  dim>rd(T  in  the  functions  of  these  organs. 

ih'ktfmti.  Linrjtuh'. — The  body  is  yellow  or  light-brown;  ovate,  eluu- 
galiul,  tluttcni'd,  and  Ki.)niewhat  pointed  at  each  end;  and  supplied  with  thrtn.' 
ii|i|tiii(iit  poivM  oil  it.s  under  surface,  the  posterior  intended  for  adhesion  and 
liNiiiiiiiiiMn,  llio  midtllc  for  generation,  and  the  anterior  for  nourishment.  This 
Miiliii'il  irt  Very  nmniion  in  the  gall-bladder  and  biliar}'  duct  of  the  shet-p,  and 
U  iH-riiniMiiiilly  found  in  the  same  situations  in  man.  It  is  supposed  tn  feed 
iipiiti  I  ill'  bili\  iir  tlic  niuruH  of  the  biliary  passages  and  gall-bladder.  It  pro- 
iluiitia  111*  avinpiniiiri  |iy  whioh  it  can  be  recognized,  but  has  been  sometimes 
illwthiii^i  •(  fViiiii  tliti  bowels. 

ri,AM<  •!.  Citirimintha. — These  are  hollow  cylindrical  worms,  having  a  di^- 
llliitt  iilMiH-iit'try  I'liiitil  with  its  own  profM.T  walb,  a  mouth  and  anus  generally 
~'  '^Y^miU^  iiilraiuitie«|  iu  most  instances  a  distinct  nervooB  system,  and  organs 
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of  generaticm  on  scfMurate  individaals.  The  genera  belonging  to  this  chas, 
deemed  worthy  of  notice,  are  TVtcAina,  Filarta,  Tricocephaltu,  Strtmgyhu^ 
and  Atearia.  Two  others,  JSpiroptera  and  Dactyliusy  are  described  by  Br. 
FarrOy  bnt  have  been  Teiy  rarely  oDsenred,  perhaps  each  only  in  a  single  case, 
and  both  in.  the  urine  of  females.  Tricocephalui  and  Axarit  belong  to  the 
intestinal  worms. 

Trichina  spiralis, — ^This  species  of  Trichina  is  interesting  from  its  extreme 
minuteness,  its  great  numbers,  and  its  peculiarity  of  position  in  the  human 
body,  rather  thiui  from  its  morbid  effects.  It  is  found  in  the  muscles^  to 
wliich  it  gives  a  gray  speckled  appearance,  as  if  ''thickly  sprinkled  with  the 
eggs  of  some  small  insect.'^  This  appearance  has  been  repeatedly  noticed  in 
dissections;  but  was  not  referred  to  the  true  cause  until  the  year  1833,  when 
Mr.  Helton  detected  the  presence  of  animalcules,  which  were  afterwards  more 
accurately  described  by  Messrs.  Paget,  Owen,  and  Farre.  The  animal  is 
contained  in  cysts,  resembling  minute  white  ovate  grains,  which  cannot  be 
distinctly  examined  without  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  The  cyst  is  about  ^ 
or  4V  ^^  '^  ^^^  l^^Si  ^^^  ^  third  or  half  as  broad,  and  consists  of  an  outer 
and  inner  coat^  within  the  latter  of  which  may  be  seen,  generally  one,  but 
sometimes  two,  or  three  minute  coiled-up  worms.  For  a  description  of  the 
worm,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Farre's  essay  in  Tweedie*s  J^stem  0/ Frao 
ticcU  Medicine.  These  cysts  are  arranged  in  the  muscle,  with  their  long 
diameter  parallel  with  the  muscular  fibre,  and  firmly  adherent  to  the  cellular 
tissue  between  the  fibres.  They  abound  more  in  the  superficial  than  in  the 
deep  seated  muscles,  but  in  persons  affected  with  them,  are  generally  present) 
in  fewer  or  greater  numbers,  in  almost  all  the  muscles  of  the  body,  excepting 
those  of  the  heart,  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  the  bladder.  The  cases  in 
which  they  have  been  noticed  after  death,  in  the  dissecting  rooms  of  London, 
have  not  been  very  unfrequent.  No  evidence  has  yet  been  produced  of  any 
morbid  influence  exerted  by  them  upon  the  system  during  life.  They  havo 
been  found  in  subjects  carried  off  by  sudden  death,  in  the  midst  of  health. 

Filaria, — Several  species  of  this  genus  have  been  observed  in  man.  Fl^ 
laria  medinensis  is  the  noted  Guinea  or  hair-worm,  which  is  apt  to  attack  the 
inhabitants  of  Upper  Egypt,  Nubia,  Guinea,  and  other  intertropical  regions 
of  Africa,  being  developed  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  but  more  especially  in  the  lower  extremities  and  scrotum.  It  is  a  very 
long  and  very  slender  worm,  being  about  half  a  line  in  thickness,  and  some- 
times as  much  as  twelve  feet  in  length.  Every  reader  of  travels  must  be 
fiuniliar,  from  the  writings  of  Bruce,  with  the  effects  of  this  parasite,  and  its 
mode  of  treatment;  how  it  excites  an  itching  or  irritation  at  some  point  upon 
one  of  the  extremities ;  how  this  is  followed  by  a  vesicle  or  pustule,  after  the 
opening  of  which,  the  head  of  the  worm  appears ;  by  what  careful  and  pa- 
tient manipulation  it  is  necessary  to  withdraw  the  worm,  so  as  to  avoid  break- 
ing it  j  and  what  severe  inflammation,  with  suppuration,  and  long  confinement 
and  suffering,  follow  this  accident,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  escape  of 
innumerable  young  worms  into  the  wound.  This  subject,  however,  belongs 
strictly  to  surgery.  The  Filaria  octUi,  a  much  smaller  species,  has  been 
found  in  the  human  eye,  and  the  F,  hronchialis  in  the  bronchial  gland ;  but 
they  are  both  exceedingly  rare. 

Strwigylus, — ^It  is  only  the  S.  gigas  that  is  developed  in  the  human  sub- 
ject. It  is  an  enormous  parasite,  being  sometimes  half  an  inch  thick,  and 
three  feet  long,  though  generally  much  smaller.  The  body  is  cjlindrical, 
tapering  towards  each  end,  with  circular  stria3,  and  two  longitudinal  depres- 
sions, .an  obtuse  head,  a  circular  mouth  surrounded  by  six  hemispherical 
papillse,  and  a  tail,  which,  in  the  male,  is  strongly  incurved,  and  ends  in  a 
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sort  of  sao.  The  worm  inhabits  the  kidney  exclusively,  of  which  it  some- 
times produces  great  destruction,  with  much  pain,  bloody  urine,  &c.  Cures 
have  sometimes  followed  the  expulsion  of  the  worm  by  the  urethra;  and  one 
case  is  recorded  in  which  worms  were  discharged  through  the  integuments  of 
the  body,  by  means  of  an  abscess,  and  consequent  fistulous  opening. 

Treatment  of  Parasites. — So  far  as  concerns  worms  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
the  mode  of  treatment  will  be  given  under  special  diseases.  Surgical  methods 
of  management  belong  to  another  department  of  therapeutics.  The  question 
for  discussion  in  this  place  is  whether  parasites,  existing  in  other  parts  than 
the  aHmcntary  canal,  can  be  affected  by  measures  applied  through  the  system. 
It  is  certain  that  various  substances  prove  poisonous  to  them  when  directly 
applied;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  may  be  reached  even  through  the 
circulation.  Klencke  recommends  the  use  of  such  agents,  and  mentions 
cherry-laurel  water,  camphor,  volatile  oil  of  cubebs,  oil  of  turpentine,  copaiba, 
and  acetic  acid,  as  having  a  poisonous  action  upon  hydatids.  He  employed 
electricity  in  one  instance,  with  apparent  success,  in  an  individual  who  passed 
acephalocysts  and  echinococci  with  his  urine.  One  pole  of  a  small  galvanic 
battery  was  introduced  through  a  glass  tube  into  the  bladder,  and  the  other 
was  applied  either  to  the  lumbar  region,  the  abdomen,  or,  by  means  of  another 
glass  tube,  to  the  rectum.  Dead  parasites  were  passed  about  four  hours  after 
each  application;  and  the  patient  was  effectually  cured.  It  has  been  suggested 
to  introduce  the  current  by  means  of  acupuncture  needles  immediately  into  the 
tumour,  when  this  measure  is  practicable.  {Land,  Med.  Gaz.y  Oct.  1846.) 
It  is  probable  that  the  death  of  a  parasite,  produced  in  these  modes,  would  be 
followed  bv  collapse  and  absorption;  but  the  possibility  of  the  production  of 
Bevere  and  even  fatal  inflammation,  especially  in  cases  of  great  masses  of 
hydatids,  should  induce  caution  in  the  use  of  directly  irritating  measures. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CAUSES  OF  DISEASE.— ETIOLOGY. 

Whatever  is  capable  of  deranging  any  one  of  the  functions,  or  any  part 
of  the  structure  of  the  body,  whether  it  be  a  form  of  matter,  or  merely  a 

auality,  condition,  or  action,  is  entitled  to  be  ranked  among  the  causes  of 
iscase.  These,  therefore,  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  may,  indeed,  be 
considcrcil  as  embracing  almost  everything  in  nature,  at  least  everything 
which  is  brought  in  any  way  into  relation  with  our  bodies.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  classify  them.  Thus,  they  have  been  divided  into  the 
internal  and  external,  the  jeneral  and  /oca/,  the  principal  and  accessary y  the 
mechanical  or  chemical  and  physiological ,  the  positive  and  negative^  the  prtMX^ 
imaf*'  and  remote,  the  predi*i)osing  and  exciting  or  occasional^  &c. ;  and  sub* 
divisions  of  them  have  received  the  names  of  occult,  specific,  determining,  &c. 
Most  of  these  terms  explain  themselves.  In  relation  to  some  of  them,  it 
will  bo  proper  to  make  a  few  explanatory  remarks. 

Some  have  denied  that  there  can,  strictly  speaking,  be  any  negative  causes, 
and  would,  therefore,  refuse  this  distinction  to  cold,  abstinence,  <KC.  But  the 
objection  is  little  more  than  a  quibble.  A  certain  diminution  of  heat,  which 
is  ealicd  cold,  and  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  our  daily  food,  which  is  called 
abstinence,  are  productive  of  positive,  and  sometimes  very  lerious  effects  of  a 
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morbid  ehanuDter,  and,  by  wbatever  name  they  may  be  designated^  must  be 
admitted  to  be  canees  of  disease. 

It  was  fonnerly  the  custom  to  eonsider  groups  of  symptoms  as  diseaseSy 
and  the  pathological  conditions  attended  by  these  symptoms,  as  causes  of 
disease.  Hence  arose  the  distinction  of  causes  into  the  proxtmcUe  and  re- 
mate;  the  former  term  being  applied  to  the  real  lesion,  the  latter  to  the 
cause  of  the  lesion.  Thus,  in  a  case  of  diarrhoea,  the  discharge  being  con- 
sidered as  the  disease,  the  inflammation  of  bowel  in  which  it  may  hare  origi- 
nated was  called  the  proximate  cause,  and  the  cold  which  may  have  occasioned 
that  inflammation,  the  remote  cause.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the  inflammation 
in  diarrhoea  is  the  true  disease,  and  the  discharge  a  mere  symptom  or  effect. 
The  nomenclature,  therefore,  was  inaccurate,  and  has  been  generally  abandoned 
by  recent  writers. 

The  distinction  of  predisposing  and  exciting  causes  is  better  founded.  Of 
the  individuals  who  may  be  exposed  to  any  particular  cause  of  disease,  some 
will  be  attacked,  while  others,  though  not  especially  protected,  may  escape. 
In  the  former,  there  must  be  a  tendency  to  be  affiected  by  the  disease,  which 
does  not  exist  in  the  latter.  This  tendency  is  denominated  a  predisposition^ 
and  its  causes,  predisposing  causes;  while  the  agents  which  may  call  the 
tendency  into  action  are  called  exciting  causes.  Thus,  an  individual,  ex- 
hausted and  perspiring  after  fatigue,  is  exposed  to  cold,  and  attacked  with 
pleurisy.  The  state  of  exhaustion  and  perspiration  constitutes  the  prcdispo* 
sition;  the  &tiguing  exercise,  the  predisposing  cause;  and  the  cold,  the  ex- 
citing cause.  But  this  distinction  is  by  no  means  absolute.  A  cause  which 
is  exciting  in  one  case,  may  be  predisposing  in  another.  Cold  may  produce 
an  attack  of  inflammation,  and  thus  act  as  an  exciting  cause;  or,  by  its  long- 
continued  influence,  may  occasion  a  depression,  highly  favourable  to  the  de- 
velopement  of  some  other  disease,  thus  operating  as  a  predisposing  cause. 
3Iost  of  the  morbid  conditions  of  which  the  frame  is  susceptible,  may  consti- 
tute predispositions  to  other  complaints ;  and  the  exciting  causes  of  the  former, 
are  the  predisposing  causes  of  the  latter.  Nor  are  these  two  sets  of  causes' 
essential  in  every  case.  An  influence  which  ordinarily  gives  rise  merely  to 
a  predisposition,  will  often  of  itself,  by  a  longer  continuance,  produce  the 
disease  to  which  it  predisposes ;  and  an  exciting  cause  may  be  so  active  as  to 
produce  its  efiiects  in  persons  entirely  exempt  from  any  peculiar  tendency  to- 
wards them.  While,  therefore,  this  distinction  may  be  admitted,  it  cannot  be 
adopted  as  the  basis  of  a  classification ;  for  the  difference  is  not  in  the  causes 
themselves,  but  in  the  circumstances  of  their  application;  and  there  are  very 
few  agents  which  may  not  operate  either  as  exciting  or  predisposing  causes^ 
according  to  the  mode  in  which  they  are  made  to  act  upon  the  system. 

Specific  causes  are  those  which  produce  exclusively  one  peculiar  diseasOi 
which  can  be  produced  by  no  other  cause.  Such  are  the  several  contagionS| 
and  certain  poisons.  There  are  frequent  instances  in  which  a  cause  produces 
a  peculiar  and  special  effect;  but  in  which  this  same  effect  may  originate  in 
other  ways.  Thus,  the  inhalation  of  carbonic  acid  occasions  asphyxia,  which 
may  result  also  from  drowning,  hanging,  &;c.  To  such  causes  Chomcl  gives 
the  name  of  determining.  The  name  appears  to  me  to  belong  more  appro- 
priately to  causes,  which,  though  they  may  occasion  various  morbid  affections, 
give  rise  to  one  which  acknowledges  no  other  origin.  I  would,  for  example, 
call  miasmata  the  determining  cause  of  bilious  fever,  because,  whatever  other 
affections  that  agent  may  produce,  and  whatever  other  circumstances  may 
favour  the  production  of  the  fever  in  question,  the  operation  of  miasmata  is 
essential. 

To  enumerate  all  the  possible  causes  of  disease  would  be  an  almost  endless 
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task,  I  shall  endeavour  first  to  take  a  general  view  of  tbem,  and  afterward 
to  dwell  more  at  large  upon  those  which,  from  the  extent  of  their  operation, 
and  diversity  of  their  power,  require  a  consideration  separate  from  that  of  the 
individual  diseases  to  which  they  belong. 

The  causes  of  disease  are  either,  1.  perversions  of  the  ordinary  exterior 
influences,  necessary  to  the  preservation  or  well-being  of  the  system,  2.  ex- 
cess or  deficiency  of  the  actions  or  processes,  in  any  degree  under  the  control 
of  the  will ;  8.  noxious  matters  within  the  body,  yet  not  forming  a  part  of 
it;  4.  derangement  of  the  functions  or  structure  of  Uie  system;  or  5.  agencies, 
of  an  injurious  character,  which  have  only  an  accidental  relation  with  the 
system. 

1.  It  is  obvious  that,  whatever  influences  are  necessary  to  sustain  the  ordi- 
nary vital  functions,  must,  if  excessive,  deficient,  or  perverted,  give  rise  to 
disorder.  Among  the  influences  in  question  are  those  of  atmospheric  air, 
moisture,  temperature,  light,  electricity,  food,  drink,  and  clothing ;  to  which 
may  be  added  those  essential  to  our  moral  well-being,  consisting  of  all  the 
relations  which  connect  us  with  the  living  world  around  us.  The  air  may 
prove  hurtful  by  its  impurity,  its  excessive  pressure  at  great  depths,  or  its 
levity  at  great  elevations.  Moisture  may  be  injuriously  deficient  or  abundant. 
The  temperature  may  be  too  high  or  too  low,  or  may  produce  disease  by  its 
sadden  changes.  Light  and  electricity  may  be  too  intense  for  health.  Excess 
or  deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  food  or  drink,  badness  in  its  quality,  or  a  want 
of  due  relation  between  the  articles  used  and  the  powers  of  digestion,  or  the 
condition  of  the  system  in  other  respects,  may  severally,  or  in  conjunction, 
prove  sources  of  disease.  Clothing,  under  which  may  h6  included  the  covering 
at  night,  may  be  superabundant,  and  thus  produce  the  effects  of  excessive 
hsat,  or  deficient,  and  thus  expose  the  body  to  still  greater  injury  from  cold, 
or  too  tight  so  as  injuriously  to  compress  the  trunk  or  the  limbs;  or  may  bo 
composed  of  materials  badly  adapted  to  the  season,  or  the  peculiar  health  of 
the  individual.  Perhaps  we  may  rank  under  this  head  the  morbid  influence 
of  gravitation,  resulting  from  improper  position,  or  too  long  a  continuance  in 
any  one  posture.  The  condition  of  our  exterior  moral  relations,  so  powerfully 
influential  over  the  mental,  and  consequently  the  physical  health,  is  subject 
to  constant  fluctuations,  and,  either  through  undue  excitement  or  undue  de- 
pression, is  very  often  productive  of  disease.  It  would  be  impossible  to  specify 
all  the  different  exhibitions  of  this  morbid  cause.  They  are  as  endless  as  are 
the  objects  of  our  affections,  wishes,  aversions,  fears,  pursuit,  avoidance,  or 
interest  of  any  kind. 

2.  Scarcely  less  essential  to  health  than  the  due  influence  of  exterior  phy- 
sical and  moral  agents,  is  that  of  the  processes  of  our  system,  which  are,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  regulated  by  the  will.  All  the  functions,  in  order  to 
be  preserved  in  their  normal  state,  must  be  properly  exercised ;  and  all  those 
which  relate  to  the  outer  world,  must  have  their  due  portion  of  rest.  Kxees^s 
or  deflciency,  in  either  of  these  respects,  may  be  a  source  of  bodily  derange- 
ment. Hence,  we  must  rank  in  the  list  of  morbid  causes,  over-exertion  of 
body  or  mind ;  sedentary  habits,  and  mental  inactivity ;  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  passions;  neglect  of  the  intimations  of  hunger,  thirst,  or  other  wholesome 
want  of  the  system,  and  over-indulgence  of  these  appetites;  inattention  to  the 
processes  of  defecation  and  micturition;  and  undue  prolongation,  or  lo:^8  of 
sleep. 

8.  Of  noxious  matters  within  the  body,  yet  strictly  extraneous  to  its  or- 
ganisation, we  have  intestinal  worms,  and  other  parasitic  animals,  acid  and 
aeriform  products  of  fermentation  in  the  priimo  viae,  acrid  or  otherwise  un* 
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healthy  secretions,  retained  excrementitona  matter,  and  intestinal,  biliary,  an4 
urinary  ccncretions. 

4.  The  causes  belonging  to  the  division  of  deranged  function  or  structure 
are  as  numerous  as  these  derangements;  for  there  is  scarcely  a  single  disease 
which  may  not  serve  as  the  cause  of  others.  Concatenations  of  this  kind 
belong  to  the  study  of  the  several  diseases.  There  are,  however,  certain 
derangements  which  are  peculiarly  prominent  in  the  list  of  morbid  causes, 
and  which  may  be  properly  alluded  to  here.  Such  are  mechanical  impedi* 
ments  arising  from  stricture,  compression,  or  obstruction  of  narrow  passages, 
as  of  the  alimentary  canal,  ureter,  urethra,  and  biliary  ducts;  compression  or 
displacement  of  vital  organs,  as  the  lungs,  heart,  brain,  and  abdominal  vis- 
cera, by  tumours  or  fluid  collections;  the  suppression  of  habitual  discharges, 
whether  healthy  or  morbid ;  undue  reduction  of  the  mass  of  blood  by  bleeding, 
hemorrhage,  or  excessive  secretion ;  the  transfer  of  irritation  or  inflammation 
from  an  external  to  an  internal  part,  as  in  metastasis  of  rheumatism  or  gout, 
and  retrocession  of  cutaneous  eruptions;  the  sympathetic  extenfdon  of  irri- 
tation ;  and  the  morbid  influence  arising  from  dependence  of  function. 

5.  The  agencies  which  have  no  necessary  relation  to  the  system  in  health, 
but  yet  act  upon  it  injuriously,  are  beyond  all  power  of  enumeration.  They 
may  be  divided  into  1.  mechanical  causes,  as  all  wounding,  bruising,  or  com- 
pressing bodies,  and  all  which  operate  merely  by  excluding  necessary  vital 
agents,  as  by  strangling,  suffocating,  &c. ;  2.  clinical  cavLses,  which  act  by 
dexromposing  the  living  tissues;  and  3.  vital  or  physiological  causes,  which  act 
through  the  peculiar  susceptibilities  of  the  system,  and  their  relation  to  these 
susceptibilities.  In  the  last  class  must  be  ranked  all  stimulants  not  essential 
to  health,  such  as  alcoholic  liquors,  condiments,  coffee,  tea,  &c.,  which,  though 
they  may  often  be  used  in  moderation  without  obvious  mischief,  are  the  sources 
of  incalculable  evil  by  their  abuse;  and  all  the  non-chemical  poisons,  whether 
solid,  liauid,  or  aeriform.  Of  the  latter  subdivisions,  some  act  apparently 
merely  by  stimulant  or  sedative  properties,  as  opium,  belladonna,  digitalis, 
tobacco,  hydrocyanic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  &c. ;  others  produce  pecu- 
liar and  characteristic  effects,  as  mercury,  lead,  arsenic,  miasmata,  and  the 
different  contagions.  They  may  sometimes,  possibly,  act  by  mere  contact  with 
susceptible  surfaces;  but,  much  more  generally,  they  arc  absorbed  into  the 
circulation,  and  carried  with  the  blood  throughout  the  system.  There  is  no 
exposed  surface  of  the  body  through  which  they  may  not  find  access;  but  the 
entrance  through  the  cutaneous  surface  is  most  difficult,  through  that  of  the 
pulmonary  air-cells  probably  most  easy,  and  through  the  alimentary  mucous 
membrane  of  intermediate  facility.  Under  the  same  general  head,  may  be 
conjecturally  ranked  epidemic  influences,  though  these  are  truly  occidt  causes, 
wholly  unintelligible  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 

Not  unfrequently  there  is,  for  a  particular  disease,  a  chain  of  causes,  running 
upwards,  through  a  greater  or  less  number  of  links,  to  the  first,  from  which 
they  all  depend.  Thus,  apoplexy  may  sometimes  be  traced  backwards,  through 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  obstruction  or  deficiency  of  the 
cardiac  valves,  endocarditis,  and  external  rheumatism,  to  cold;  diarrhoea, 
through  irritation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  disordered  biliary 
secretion,  and  hepatic  congestion,  to  miasmatic  influence ;  and  dropsy,  through 
general  venous  congestion,  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  pul- 
monary obstruction,  and  chronic  bronchitis,  to  the  habitual  inhalation  of  irri- 
tant powders. 

It  very  often  happens  that  numerous  causes  act  on  the  system  at  the  same 
time,  and  occasionally  in  a  similar  manner.  When  these  are  such  as  to  affect 
simultaneously  great  numbers  of  persons,  the  most  devastating  effects  are  ex- 
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perieoced.  Thus,  a  dense  population  is  sometimes  exposed  to  the  prostrating 
influence  of  meagre  and  unwholesome  diet,  impure  air,  contagious  effluTia,  and 
the  depressing  emotions,  and  are  consequently  swept  off  in  vast  numbers  by 
typhus  fever. 

In  relation  to  the  character  and  mode  of  action  of  the  different  causes  of 
disease,  and  the  yarious  circumstances  of  their  application,  it  would  be  entirely 
out  of  place  to  treat  fully  in  a  general  essay.  On  these  points,  reference  must 
be  had  to  the  accounts  of  the  diseases  which  they  severally  produce.  Much 
has  been  already  said,  under  the  head  of  the  constituent  forms  of  disease ; 
and,  when  there  is  anything  peculiar  or  specific  in  the  cause  of  any  particular 
oomplaint,  it  will  be  treated  of  in  the  department  of  special  pathology.  But 
there  are  various  morbific  agencies,  which  have  so  diversified  an  operation,  or 
involve  so  much  of  disquisition  in  relation  to  their  origin  and  nature,  that 
there  is  no  one  disease  under  which  they  can  be  appropriately  considered. 
These  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  treat  of  in  the  present  place.  They  may 
be  ranked  under  the  several  heads  of  heat,  cold,  water  in  the  liquid  and  aeri- 
form states,  electricity,  light,  atmospheric  impurities,  miasmata,  epidemic  in- 
fluence, and  contagion. 

Heat, 

Heat,  in  a  certain  degree,  is  essential  to  the  healthy  performance  of  all  the 
functions.  In  excess,  it  becomes  morbidly  stimulant,  increasing  the  frequency 
and  force  of  the  pulse,  and  either  augmenting  the  organic  actions,  or  disturbing 
them  by  over-excitement.  By  its  general  influence,  it  is  capable  of  producing 
a  febrile  condition,  and  locally  stimulates  into  inflammation.  Beyond  a  certain 
degree,  it  loses  its  vital  in  its  chemical  agency,  and  produces  the  death  of  the 
part  upon  which  it  acts  by  coagulating  the  albumen,  and  causing  decomposition 
through  a  new  play  of  affinities.  It  appears  to  stimulate  certain  organs  more 
than  others,  and  especially  the  skin,  liver,  and  alimentary  mucous  membrane. 
Irritation  and  inflammation  of  these  structures  are  sometimes  the  direct  result 
of  heat.  Nature,  however,  has  provided  the  means  of  relief,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  by  the  increase  of  secretion.  Heat  is  peculiarly  apt  to  induce  profuse 
perspiration,  which  not  only  unloads  the  vessels  of  the  skin,  but,  oy  tlio 
vaporization  of  the  extravasated  liquid,  occasions  an  absolute  reduction  of 
temperature  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  thus  protects  the  system  at  larjirc. 
The  liver  also  is  frequently  relieved  by  an  increased  secretion  of  bile,  and  the 
bowels  by  a  more  active  exhalation  from  their  lining  membrane.  Ilonce 
bilious  cholera  and  diarrhoea,  which  often  probably  prevent  attacks  of  hepii- 
titis,  gastritis,  or  enteritis.  Occasionally,  heat  also  acts  with  great  energy 
Upon  the  brain,  but  rather  in  consequence  of  a  direct  application,  than  through 
any  especial  affinity  for  the  organ.  Serious  and  even  fatal  cerebral  irritation 
and  congestion  sometimes  result  from  the  immediate  influence  of  the  sun's 
niys  upon  the  head,  when  insufficiently  protected;  and  cooks  are  subject  to 
all  the  consequences  of  general  vascular  fulness  of  the  head,  from  the  neces- 
sary exposure  of  that  part  of  the  body  to  the  fire.  Along  with  the  effects 
mentioned,  certain  other  functions  are  somewhat  differently  affected.  The 
kidneys  not  only  do  not  directly  feel  the  stimulus,  but  generally  secrete  much 
less  than  in  health.  The  urine,  however,  is  apt  to  be  loaded  with  saline 
matters,  and  may  become  a  source  of  irritation  oy  this  concentration,  or  by 
deprtsition  in  the  passages.  Urinary  diseases  have  been  noticed  among  thi> 
morbid  effects  of  sleeping  too  warmly  in  feather  beds.  The  circumstance  that 
less  evolution  of  heat  is  required  in  the  system,  when  already  overheat oi J, 
renders  the  oxidation  of  carbon  less  necessary,  and  consequently  tends  to 
reduce  the  activity  of  the  pulmonary  function.   The  lunga,  therefore,  are  le^s 
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excited  than  other  organs,  and  hence  their  comparative  freedom  from  disease 
in  hot  countries.  Though  the  sensations  and  emotions,  which  may  he  deemed 
passiYe  fbnotioiis  of  the  nervous  system,  do  not  seem  to  he  impaired  or  di- 
minished by  a  moderate  excess  of  temperature,  the  more  active  functions,  as 
those  of  ipuscuhur  motion,  and  of  intellect,  are  depressed ;  as  evinced  by  the 
general  languor,  and  indisposition  to  exertion,  whether  of  body  or  mind.  The 
I&tter  effects  are  asoribable  to  that  conservative  or  compensating  principle  of 
the  system,  which  provides  that  those  actions  of  an. already  excited  part  which 
would  tend  to  increase  the  excitement,  should  bo  rather  checked  than  aug- 
mented; as  a  muscle,  for  example,  refuses  to  contract  when  affected  by  rheur 
matic  irritation. 

In  consequence  of  the  refrigerating  effects  of  profuse  perspiration,  a  very 
high  degree  of  temperature  may  be  home  for  a  considerable  time.  Numerous 
instances  are  on  record,  in  which  individuals  have  remained  for  several  min- 
utes, with  perfect  impunity,  in  ovens  or  apartments  heated  over  the  tempera- 
ture of  boiling  water.  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Fordyce  and  Dr.  Blagden  are 
well  known,  in  which  they  bore;  for  a  considerable  time,  and  without  much 
inconvenience,  a  temperature  of  260^  F. ;  while  eggs  were  roasted  hard,  and 
beefsteaks  oooked,  by, the  mere  heat  of  the  air  about  them.  Their  pulse  was 
much  excited,  but  the  interior  temperature  was  not  increased,  nor  was  the 
breathing  materially  affected.  It  is  said  that  the  famous  Chabert  was  in  the 
habit  of  entering  an  oven,  the  temperature  of  which  was  between  400^  and 
600*^.  (  Carpenie?^  Princip,  of  Hum,  PhyiioL  )  The  non-conducting  property  of 
diy  air  has,  undoubtedly,  much  to  do  with  the  impunity  in  such  experiments. 

There  are  t>ther  secondary  effects  of  heat  which  merit  notice.  The  organs, 
excited  to  unusual  secretory  efforts,  become  afterwards  relaxed,  and  are,  in 
this  state,  peculiarly  liable  to  suffer  from  the  influence  of  miasmata  and  cold. 
Moreover,  repeated  excitation  at  length  wears  out  the  excitability  of  the 
organs,  which  consequently  become,  in  some  degree,  insensible  to  the  ordi- 
nary healthy  excitants,  and  perform  their  proper  duties  less  efficiently;  while, 
from  the  constantly  renewed  irritation,  they  are  apt  to  fall  into  a  condition  of 
chronic  inflammation.  Hence  arise  dyspepsia,  portal  congestion,  constipation, 
chronic  hepatic  and  gastro-intestinal  inflammations,  and  various  cutaneous 
eruptions. 

Heat  is  morbidly  applied  in  various  ways.  Its  local  effects  of  burning  and 
scalding  are  produced  by  the  direct  application  of  flame,  or  of  heated  solids  or 
liquids,  to  the  surface ;  and  sometimes,  it  is  received  into  the  trachea,  in  the 
form  of  flame,  with  fatal  results.  Its  general  effects  are  produced  through  the 
medium  of  the  atmospheric  air  in  summer,  or  by  confinement  to  heated  rooms 
in  winter,  or  by  too  much  clothing,  or  sleeping  too  warmly,  at  all  seasons. 
The  effect  of  heat  is  much  increased,  when  connected  with  water.  Hence, 
the  abuse  of  hot  baths,  and  vapour-baths,  may  lead  to  disease.  It  may  also 
act  by  means  of  hot  liquids  swallowed. 

Cold. 

In  relation  to  the  principles  upon  which  cold  acts,  something  has  been 
already  said  under  the  head  of  depression,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  In 
this  place,  it  is  proposed  to  give  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  its  effects  as  a 
morbific  agent.  On  the  occasion  alluded  to,  cold  was  shown  to  be  necessarily 
sedative  or  depressing.  Under  the  local  influence  of  cold,  the  tissues  shrink, 
the  capillaries  circulate  the  blood  less  vigorously,  secretion  is  checked,  sensi- 
bility is  impaired,  and  the  part  becomes  pale  from  the  want  of  blood,  or  purp- 
lish from  its  stagnation.     Should  the  application  continue  with  intensity,  a 
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deadly  whiteness  ensues,  eirculation  ceases  entirely,  sensibility  is  lost,  and, 
though  vital  power  is  not  immediately  destroyed  with  the  loss  of  action,  local 
death  soon  follows,  unless  the  cause  be  removed.  When  the  influence  is 
general,  the  whole  surface  undergoes  the  change  above  described ;  while  the 
interior  functions  exhibit  a  similar  depression.  The  heart  acts  by  degrees 
more  and  more  feebly,  a  general  torpor  steals  over  the  senses,  the  movements 
become  tottering  from  muscular  weakuci^s,  and  the  benumbing  influence  ex- 
tends at  last  to  the  brain,  giving  rise  to  wandering  of  the  thoughts,  (h^)w^«i- 
ness,  and  finally  an  irresistible  propensity  to  sleep.  Death  speedily  follows, 
and  the  body  is  surrendered  to  physical  laws. 

But  there  arc  other,  and  very  important  eficcts  of  cold,  which  must  not  be 
lefl  out  of  view.  In  the  midst  of  its  depressing  action,  as  above  described, 
it  produces  a  peculiar  sensation,  which  we  denominate  the  feeling  of  coM,  and 
which  is  agreeable,  or,  otherwise,  jiccording  to  its  degree,  and  the  previous 
state  of  the  surface.  When  the  application  is  made  suddenly,  and  with  con- 
siderable intensity,  this  sensation  amounts  to  a  shock  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, which  rouses  up  the  energies  of  the  interior,  and  leads  to  important 
results.  Should  the  agency  continue  undiminished,  this  feeling  of  cuMness 
is  succeeded  by  positive  pain,  often  very  distressing,  which  is  either  local  or 
more  or  le.«s  general,  according  to  the  extent  to  which  the  cause  is  ap])lied. 
There  is  often  also  greatly  increased  sensitiveness  to  painful  impressions,  so 
that  a  slight  blow  upon  the  part  occasions  acute  suflering ;  and  all  this  t:ikcs 
place,  while  the  circulatory  actions,  special  sensibility,  and  nervous  ouergy, 
are  groatly  impaired,  as  shown  by  the  shrinking,  pallor,  numbness,  and  dimi- 
nished power  of  motion.  This  peculiar,  painful  impression  up(9n  tlic  nerves, 
in  the  midst  of  an  otherwise  universal  depression,  was  no  doubt  intended  to 
rouse  the  attention  of  the  individual  to  his  condition,  so  that  he  might  seek 
timely  means  of  relief;  while  the  sympathetic  connexion  of  the  sentient  sur- 
faces with  the  interior  sources  of  vital  action  is  such,  that  the  powers  of  the 
system  are  also  called  forth,  through  its  instrumentality,  to  obviate  the  evil 
as  far  as  possible.  With  the  continued  action  of  the  cause,  however,  this  in- 
fluence ceases,  and  the  cold  is  completely  triumphant. 

Conse(|uent  upon  the  strong  impression  just  alluded  to  is  organic  reaction, 
which  may  be  entirely  local  when  the  cold  is  applied  to  a  limited  space,  but 
is  general  when  the  cause  is  general,  or  extensive  in  its  operation.     (See 
JDcprvust'tm,)    This  reaction  is  often  healthful,  and  the  cold  then  proves  in- 
directly invigorating ;  but  it  may  also  be  carried  so  far  as  to  become  morbid. 
In  the  latter  case,  wo  have,  from  the  local  reaction,  redness,  swelling,  and 
pain  in  the  part  impressed,  amounting  frequently  to  inflammation  ;  and  from 
the  general  reaction,  accelerated  circulation,  increased  heat,  disordered  diges- 
tion, &c.,  amounting  often  to  fever.     Now,  it  is  not  only  the  part  to  which 
the  cold  is  directly  applied  that  undergoes  depKssiou,  and  8ubsef}ucut  reac- 
tion ;  but  various  other  parts,  also,  which  are  connected  sympathetically  with 
the  first.     Thus,  cold  to  the  outer  surface  affects,  in  a  similar  manner,  the 
flkin^  which  receives  the  impression,  and  the  interior  mucous  surfaces  tu  which 
iJL  if  oonToyed  by  sympathy,  or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  to  which  it  is  trans- 
billed  from  the  nervous  centres  that  receive  it  from  the  skin.     The  morbid 
'^  indeed,  more  frequently  developed  internally  than  externally.    Ir 
it.llie  eflbcte  of  reaction  after  cold  may  be  experienced,  there  muf 
la  dqpwe  of  energy  in  the  system,  and  the  agent  must  not  be  tf 
ff  loo  ooDtinnonsly  applied.     Id  a  system  previously  cxbaustc 
f  BOfW  take  place ;  and,  when  tbo  cold  is  intense,  the  effoit^ 
ft  ^wter  or  less  degree  repressed,  and,  if  the  cold  contu 
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Another  meUiod  in  which  cold  maj  become  a  source  of  disease,  is  by  the 
oonoentration  of  blood  and  of  nerrous  energy  in  the  interior  organs,  conse- 
quent upon  their  retrocession  from  the  skin,  and  the  parts  which  sympathize 
with  the  skin.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Quantity  of  blood  is  diminished  in  the 
superficial  veesels.  It  most  necessarily,  therefore,  be  increased  in  those 
within.  It  is  equally  certain  that  nervous  action  is  depressed  upon  the  sur- 
hoe ;  and  it  is  hiffhly  probable  that  this  also  is  concentrated  in  the  interior 
Orleans.  Excess  of  blood,  and  excess  of  nervous  energy  combined,  cannot 
but  frequently  eventuate  in  disease. 

Still  another,  and  probably  one  of  the  most  important  morbid  effects  of  cold, 
is  the  suppression  of  perspiration,  resulting  from  its  sedative  influence  upon 
the  superikial  capillaries.  Perspiration  is  usually  the  result  of  some  general 
excitement,  as  from  exercise,  heat,  &o.,  which  finds  a  safe  issue  by  the  skin. 
If  this  be  closed,  the  excitation  is  necessarily  directed  to  some  one  of  the 
interior  organs,  and  proves  the  cause  of  inflammation.  Very  probably,  also, 
the  suppression  may  sometimes  be  Injurious  by  preventing  the  escape  of  nox- 
ious matter  from  the  blood. 

The  power  of  resbting  the  injurious  effects  of  cold  is  in  proportion  to  the 
vitAl  energies  of  the  system,  and  to  the  grade  of  its  actions  at  the  time.  A 
vigorous  person  resists  it  better  than  one  who  is  feeble ;  and  a  high  degree  of 
excitement  often  prevents  its  evil  consequences.  In  the  debility  of  conva* 
lescenoe,  or  in  the  exhaustion  and  relaxation  which  follow  excessive  actions, 
cold  readily  occasions  morbid  results.  They  who  live  on  animal  food  can 
bear  it  better  than  others  whose  diet  is  exclusively  vegetable.  In  febrile 
disease,  with  the  pulse  freouent  and  the  skin  hot,  it  acts  often  most  happilv 
in  allaying  excitement,  ana,  instead  of  proving  a  morbid  agent,  is  remedial. 
Every  one  knows  that  cold  is  especially  injurious  when  the  skin  is  perspiring 
and  relaxed,  after  exercise  in  hot  weather.  But,  if  applied  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  exercise,  the  stimulus  which  this  affords  counteracts  its  seda- 
tive influence,  and  very  oflten  no  evil  results.  Thus,  when  the  skin  is  heated 
by  a  hot  bath,  or  vapour-bath,  so  as  to  be  decidedly  above  the  healthy  stand- 
ard, even  though  perspiring,  cold  is  generally  innoxious;  while  it  is  much 
otherwise  after  immersion  in  a  merely  tepid  bath,  which  relaxes  instead  of 
exciting  the  surface.  Persons  coming  out  of  a  hot  bath  sometimes  plunge 
into  the  snow  with  perfect  impunity;  but  the  act  would  be  very  haxardous 
for  one  just  out  of  a  merely  warm  bath.  Even  mental  preoccupation  is  pre- 
servative, in  a  considerable  degree,  against  the  morbid  effects  of  cold.  In  its 
sympathetic  operation,  and,  to  a  considerable  degree,  in  its  immediate  opera- 
tion, this  agent  acts  through  the  nervous  system ;  and,  if  that  system  is  under 
powerful  impressions  of  other  kinds,  it  is  less  sensible  to  that  of  cold.  Hence, 
maniaes  often  bear  a  degree  of  exposure  which  would  prove  highly  dangerous 
to  the  same  persons  in  health.  We  seldom  hear  of  any  injury  from  the  im- 
mersion of  the  body  in  baptism,  even  during  the  coldest  weather.  Habit 
also  has  great  influence  in  obviating  the  morbid  effects  of  this  agent.  They 
who  are  accustomed  to  cold  will  bear  a  degree  of  it  under  which  others  would 
sink.  Sleep  usuallv  favours  the  morbid  actiou  of  cold  by  the  relaxation  of 
surface,  and  general  diminution  of  action  which  attend  it.  Persons  very  fre- 
quently take  cold  by  exposure  to  the  cause  during  sleep.  ^ 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  may  be  inferred  that  vicissitudes  of  cold  and 
heat  are  more  injurious  than  a  steady  prevalence  of  cold  alone,  unless  in  great 
excess.  A  tendency  to  moderate  and  healthful  reaction  is  produced  in  the 
latter  case,  and  sustained  by  the  fresh  support  which  the  system  constantly 
receives,  through  the  invigorated  appetite  and  digestion.  In  the  former  case, 
the  stimulant  effects  of  heat  are  sometimes  superadded  to  the  reaction  of  cold 
VOL.  I.  10 
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before  this  han  snbnded,  and  thus  render  morbid  what  might  othenriw  have 
remaiDed  within  the  limits  of  health.  The  cold,  too,  operating  doring  the 
relaxation  which  follows  heat,  has  a  much  greater  effect  than  if  there  had 
been  no  soch  contrast 

The  effects  of  cold  are  much  increased  by  corrents  of  air.  The  atmosphere 
is  a  slow  conductor,  and  the  body  cools  verj  slowly  when  surrounded  by  the 
air  at  rest  But,  when  it  is  in  motion,  a  fresh  portion  constantly  takes  the 
place  of  that  which  had  been  warmed  by  the  surftce,  and  thus  greatly  increases 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  heat  is  abstracted.  It  is  a  common  ohsenration, 
that  tlrtmyhiM  of  cold  air  are  highly  injurious.  So  also  is  the  partial  applica- 
tion of  cold,  especially  to  portions  of  the  body  unaccustomed  to  it  Many 
persons  will  begin  to  sneexe^  or  be  sensible  of  a  sore-throat  almost  immediately, 
if  exposed  to  a  current  of  cold  air  upon  the  back  of  their  neck.  The  effects 
of  cold  air  are  much  increased  by  its  association  with  moisture,  in  consequence 
of  the  much  grester  conducting  power  of  the  latter. 

It  is  believed  that,  in  the  above  sketch  of  the  operation  of  cold,  the  reader 
will  find  principles  which  will  explain  at  least  most  of  its  effects  in  the  pro- 
duction of  disease.  By  its  direct,  local,  depressing  agency,  it  sometimes, 
when  intense,  destroys  the  life  of  the  part,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  may  pro- 
duce fatal  prostration,  when  the  organ  upon  which  it  acts  has  a  wide  cirele  of 
affinities.  Such  has  oAen  heen  the  result  of  drinking  freely  of  very  cold 
-water,  when  the  body  was  hot  and  perspiring.  Instances  are  not  uncommon 
of  persons  being  froien  to  death,  by  exposure  to  the  general  influence  of  cold. 
The  hci  is,  that  the  body  is  not  really  frozen,  at  least  beyond  the  surface, 
bafore  death.  The  fatal  result  is  ascribable  simply  to  the  depressing  influence 
of  the  cold.  Such  instances  are  most  common  among  the  intemperate,  whoee 
▼ital  resistance  is  less  than  in  health,  and  who  are  too  often  insensible  to  the 
danger,  and  therefore  can  take  no  means  to  obviate  it.  The  long  continued 
influence  of  a  more  moderate  degree  of  cold  is  apt  to  wear  out  the  powera  of 
reaction,  especially  when  aided  by  want  of  food,  and  other  sedative  agencies. 
A  state  of  system  is  thus  produced,  highly  favourable  to  typhous  and  scor- 
butic diseases;  and,  when  the  individual  may  be  attacked  with  another  dis- 
ease, even  though  inflammatory,  it  is  apt  to  assume  a  low,  asthenic,  or  typhoid 
diaracter.  I  believe,  also,  that  a  strong  predisposition  may  thus  be  developed 
to  phthisis  or  scrofula,  or  an  existing  predisposition  to  these  affections  called 
into  action. 

Bv  the  reaction  which  generally  follows  cold,  it  oAen  gives  rise  to  that 
troublesome  affection  commonly  called  chill-blain  or  frost-bite,  and  may  gene- 
rate various  other  forms  of  cutaneous  inflammation.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  many  cases  of  internal  mucous  inflammations  arise  in  the  same  way.  The 
admission  of  very  cold  air  into  the  bronchial  tubes  is  probably  sometimes  fol- 
lowed, upon  subsequent  exposure  to  heat,  by  a  reaction  amounting  to  bron- 
chitis. The  same  membrarie,  ss  well  as  that  of  the  alimentary  canal,  may  be 
affected  in  like  manner  by  its  sympathies  with  the  skin. 

But,  probably,  a  more  frequent  source  of  internal  diseases  from  cold  is  the 
irregular  direction  given  to  the  blood,  and  the  nervous  influence,  by  the  de- 
pressed state  of  the  surface,  and  the  suppression  of  the  perspiration.  There 
IS  scarcel  V  any  form  of  internal  inflammation,  not  of  a  specific  character,  which 
may  not  nave  its  origin  in  this  cause.  The  same  may  be  said  of  irritations  of 
all  grades,  with  congestion,  increased  secretion,  or  hemorrhage.  Kven  specific 
diseases,  which  require  a  peculiar  diathesis  for  their  production,  are  of^en 
brought  into  positive  existence  through  this  action  of  cold.  Illustrative  ex- 
amples of  this  principle  of  action  we  have  in  the  phlegmasiso  of  the  brain,  and 
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of  tbe  tboraeie  and  abdominal  viscera,  the  active  hemorrhages,  diarrbooa,  cho- 
lerm,  dropsy,  rheumatism,  and  gout. 

Gold,  as  a  morbific  agent,  most  frequently  affects  us  through  the  atmo(«phere. 
It  often  also  operates  through  the  instrumentality  of  water  applied  to  the  sur- 
face, as  in  the  case  of  wet  feet,  and  wet  or  damp  clothing.  -Sometimes,  though 
yery  rarely  in  comparison,  its  primary  action  is  internal,  as  in  the  case  already 
mentioned  of  cold  water  taken  into  the  stomach,  when  the  body  is  perspiring 
from  heat  and  previous  exertion. 

Water. 

The  inilnence  of  water  upon  the  system,  when  in  excess,  is  decidedly  seda- 
tive ;  and  it  differs  in  this  reitpect  from  cold,  that  its  depressing  effects  have 
BO  apparent  tendency  to  produce  reaction.  Operating  probably  by  penetrat- 
ing the  tissues,  it  appears  to  increase  the  distance  between  the  living  mole- 
colee,  to  diminish  their  vital  cohesion,  and  thus  not  only  to  lessen  the  action 
of  the  part,  but  also  to  impair  its  powers.  This  result  happens,  no  matter 
to  what  anrfaoe  the  water  h  applied,  or  by  what  avenue  it  enters  the  system, 
provided  only  that  it  be  in  excess.  Hence  the  relaxing  effects  of  damp  warm 
weather,  of  the  tepid  bath,  of  emollient  poultices,  and  of  Warm  water  taken 
into  the  stomach.  It  will  be  readily  inferred  that  a  frequent  or  habitual  ex- 
posure to  this  cause  of  depression  must  eventuate  in  diseases  of  debility,  or  at 
least  must  strongly  predispose  to  them.  The  system  is  placed  by  it  ih  a  con- 
diUon  peculiarly  &vourable  to  the  influence  of  cold,  and  is,  thereK)re,  rendered 
liable  to  inflammations ;  but  the  inflammatory  affection  partakes  of  the  per- 
vading character  of  debility,  and  is  apt  to  assume  a  low,  sub-acute,  or  scrofu- 
lous, and  sometimes  very  obstinate  form.  Taken  copiously  into  the  stomach, 
it  impairs  the  energy  of  that  organ,  while  it  interferes  with  the  process  of 
digestion  by  too  largely  diluting  the  food.  The  habit,  therefore,  of  drinking 
eopiooaij  even  of  water  may  induce  dyspepsia. 

There  is  one  effect  of  water  apparently  stimulating;  an  increase,  namely,  of 
the  secretions,  more  especially  of  the  urine  and  perspiration.  When  taken  into 
the  stomach,  it  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and  conveyed  into  the  circulation,  where, 
if  in  excess,  it  distends  the  vessels,  and,  by  this  distension,  affords  the  stimulus 
necessary  to  secretion.  It  is,  however,  mechanically,  and  not  by  any  inherent 
stimulating  power,  that  it  produces  this  effect. 

But  water  is  seldom  so  employed  or  applied  as  to  produce  Us  own  peculiar 
effects  without  modification.  The  condition  by  which  its  action  is  most  fre- 
quently modified  is  temperature.  It  much  oftener  acts  as  the  mere  vehicle  of 
heat,  or  of  cold,  than  by  its  own  peculiar  powers.  In  order  that  the  effects 
of  water  alone  may  be  experienced,  it  must  be  applied  so  as  to  produce  the 
impression  neither  of  heat  nor  of  coldness;  in  other  words,  it  must  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  of  the  tiemperature  of  the  body  externally,  that  is,  tepid  or  luke- 
warm.    It  is  very  important  to  bear  this  fact  in  mind  in  practice. 

When  the  vehicle  of  heat,  water  becomes  stimulant,  whether  used  exter- 
nally or  internally.  It  is  true  that  its  own  peculiar  influence  must  be  exerted ; 
but  this  is  greatly  overbalanced  by  the  much  more  powerful  influence  of  the 
heat,  when  the  latter  is  at  all  considerable.  There  is,  however,  a  point  at 
which  the  two  very  nearly  balance  each  other;  and,  if  the  object  be  to  use 
the  water  merely  for  purposes  of  cleanliness,  without  a  view  to  any  impression 
whatever  on  the  system,  such  a  mean  should  be  aimed  at.  The  stimulant 
influence  of  the  hot  bath  is  exhibited  in  the  universal  redness  of  the  skin,  a 
feeling  of  agreeable  cerebral  excitement,  and  an  accelerated  pulse.  Hot  water 
in  the  stomach  excites  that  organ  to  increased  activity,  and  adds  much  to  the 
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tfe  ta,  cnitt,  JEl^,  whk  vkidi  k  M  ««dlj  acUmtleffd.    Ia  botk 

WMj  heeomt  a  looree  of  ttiyw,  cither  bj  ofgr^jaMiliHoa,  or  by 

'  tlie  cuitibifitj  of  tke  sfrtea,  or  of  tke  pnts  BorecifeeiBllj  oieiied. 

W  mm  doabi  tbai  tbe  free  we  of  bot  amks  costribvloo  to  tbe  pio- 

of  ij^ijwi      BBttbcnkMotberciecftofboitowlwalcrcQaibiBod 

It  bM  before  bees  ffotwi  tbot  water  takes  fnAj  into 
seeretkn.  Hot  water  proaiotei  copeciall j  tbe  penpira- 
toij  &aetraL  Tbis  it  does,  probAblj,  in  cowwqwence  of  an  iBpreanon  of 
rnrnhki  bent,  trananitted  to  tbe  eenaorinm  from  tbe  ftOBacb,  and  otber  porta 
of  tbe  bodr,  and  iciecied  froa  tbe  ncrfoiH  eewtre  to  tbe  fkin.  Tbe  end  ob- 
tbiiiw^b  tbis  tjspatbecie  ininenee,  b  tbe  efiannatiaD  of  tbe  exceasifo 
wbieb  ii  euried  off  bj  tbe  eraporatwii  of  tbe  ■oiifia  at  tbe  fnr&ce. 
Wore  tbe  aetion  to  bo  direeted  to  tbe  kidne^a,  no  dset  of  tbia  kind  wonld  bo 
prednced.  Tbie  exrai  of  pefvpintion  mat  ■omptiMni  bo  a  canae  of  dJieaiOy 
tbongb  pmetkaUj  it  ia  aneb  UMre  fm|neatlj  a  remedy. 

Water,  Maoriiriri  witb  ooU,  greatly  ineRMca  tbe  elect  of  tbat  aeeni,  partly 
by  iwpiiiiliiiHi^  ita  own  aedatiTe  ininence,  bwt  probably  in  ebief  by  iti  con- 
r,  wbkb  00  Bncb  ezeecda  tbat  of  air-  ficnea,  a  tM  damp 
■neb  colder  to  tbe  senKa  tban  a  dry  one  at  tbe  mmt  tempera- 
aad  ia,in  tbe  mae  degree,  sore  api  to  prodnce  all  tbe  BMrbid  ^erta  of 
cold.  Tbe  mbo  may  be  aaid  of  wet  dotbiag,  conipared  witb  dry.  Cool 
.  la  a  bntb,  ia  loi  relaxing  tban  warm  water,  becanie  it  exdtea  to  reao- 
bwt,  after  a  certain  tiaM,  tbia  icaetioQ  ceaoes,  and  tben  tbe  acdatiTC 
bocbof  tbe  water  and  tbe  cold  ii  experienced.  Hence,  in  batbing,  eren 
fbongb  tbe  teMetataie  nay  not  be  Tery  low,  tbe  Tital  actions  often  beoome 
onkabicd,  and  tbe  indiridoal  is  nltiniatdy  exbanstcd.  In  Tery  cold 
tbo  cfixt  ii  nincb  sore  speedy.  AsbotwatergiTCsadifcctionof  sccro- 
tory  aetion  to  tbe  skin,  so  does  cold  to  tbe  kidneys.  Externally  applied,  tbe 
latter  cbecka  perspiration,  and  tbns  tbrows  tbe  onas  of  nnloading  tbe  blood- 
veasels  npon  tbe  urinary  organa.  Bat,  wbetbcr  externally,  or  internally  used, 
ie  probably  operatea  on  tbe  kidneys  by  tbe  sane  nerrons  instmnentality  as 
tbat  wbieb  dimta  tbeaetionofbot  water  to  tbe  skin;  tbe  end,  in  tbis  instance, 
pobably  being,  tbat  tbe  ordinary  refrigerating  process  going  on  at  tbe  snrfiwe 
in  bealtb  aigbt  be  diminisbed,  so  as  to  busbaad  tbe  beat;  wbile,  in  order  to 
prsrcnt  oxcess  of  liquid  in  tbe  drcalation,  tbe  kidneys  are  stisialated  into 
extraordinary  action. 

A  morbid  inflnenee  of  moistnre  not  yet  OMntioned  deaerres  a  brief  notice. 
Ibroogb  its  aff nity  for  miasmata,  it  is  apt  to  become  imprcgnalcd  witb  tbat 
poison,  and  in  tbe  form  of  fogs,  or  mere  airial  dsmpncnw,  may  prodaoe  serioos 
offsets  on  tboae  wbo  breatb  it. 

A  certain  amoont  of  water  in  tbe  air  b  not  lorn  emential  to  life  tban  water 
in  tbe  form  of  drink.  A  perfectly  dry  air  is  bigbly  dangeroas,  in  conse- 
qncnee  of  absorbing  all  tbe  liquids  of  tbe  body  to  wbi^  it  can  bare  access. 
Tbe  fiital  winds  of  tbe  African  desert  are  said  to  owe  tbeir  ddeterioos  infla- 
ence  to  tbia  cause.  Tbe  skin  becomca  arid,  tbe  montb  and  Immcs  parebcd, 
and  tbe  broncbial  tubes  tbemselves  dried  npi  so  tbat  tbe  patient  is  nnablo  to 
breatba,  and  speedily  perisbea. 

Tbongb  80  important  to  our  comfort,  and  all  our  bigber  interests  in  tbis 
world,  ^gbt  does  not  appear  to  be  a  lerr  powerlul  patbok^gical  agent.  It  bas 
little  oboorable  influence  orer  any  of  tbe  functions  or  organs,  except  tbe  one 
speciaUy  formed  for  tbe  reception  of  its  impreanona.    Upon  tbe  eye  it  acU  as 
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a  sthnuIaBy  eapable^  when  in  ^reat  excess,  of  completely  paralyung  the  eensd 
of  TisioDi  bj  ezhanstiDg^he  excitability  of  the  retina,  and,  more  moderately 
applied,  of  prodacing  various  degrees  of  irritation  and  inflammation  in  the 
organ.  Its  influence  may  even  extend  through  the  eye  into  the  sensoriomi 
and  injnrioosly  excite  the  brain. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  light  influences  our  organic  functions,  in  a  man- 
ner analogous  to  that  of  its  action  upon  plants,  which  are  well  known  to  lose 
their  colour,  and  to  have  but  a  feeble  growth  in  the  dark.  Accordingly,  it  is 
observed  that  persons,  long  excluded  from  the  light,  become  very  piJe,  and 
of  a  lax  and  feeble  habit  of  body,  which  disposes  them  strongly  to  scrofula 
and  phthisis,  and  favours  the  production  of  scorbutic  and  dropsical  affections. 
Bat,  as  persons  thus  excluded  are  usually  shut  out  from  other  sources  of 
bealth,  as,  for  example,  from  exercise,  fresh  air,  and  cheerfulness  of  spirit,  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  how  much  of  the  result  is  ascribable  to  the  want  of 
light,  and  how  much  to  other  causes. 

EUctncUy, 

The  wide  diffusion  of  this  principle,  the  almost  universality  of  its  inter- 
ference in  Uie  physical  processes  which  are  going  on  around  us,  and  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  effects  which  it  is  known  to  produce  upon  the  system,  justify 
the  Gonjeeture  that  it  is  also  a  powerful  agent  in  the  generation  of  disease. 
When  its  nature  and  laws,  and  \i%  relations  to  the  system  come  to  be  better 
understood,  it  is  highly  probable  that  we  shall  find  it  to  be  one  at  least  of 
those  mysterious  influences  which  so  often  disturb  the  vital  processes,  and 
spread  haroc  among  organised  beings,  without  our  being  able  to  discover 
whence  they  come,  or  whither  they  go,  or  where  they  dwell  when  apparently 
amongst  us.  The  sense  of  oppression,  languor,  and  general  uneasiness,  so 
often  experienced  before  a  thunder  storm,  and  so  completely  dissipated  with 
the  occasion  which  produced  it,  is  among  the  proofs  of  a  constant  operation 
of  atmospheric  ele<itricity  upon  our  systems,  and  of  the  dependence  of  our 
health  upon  a  proper  equilibrium  of  that  principle.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  pathological  agency  of  electricity  is  ex- 
ceedingly limited.  It  does,  indeed,  appear  to  be  coDiined  to  the  fact,  that  it 
is  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the  nervous  system,  capable  of  increasing  its  action, 
in  various  degrees,  and  even  of  completely  exhausting  and  prostrating  it  by 
one  powerful  shock,  so  as  to  produce  local  or  universal  palsy,  and  consequently 
immediate  death.  This  effect  of  electricity  is  experienced,  as  a  natural  result, 
only  from  lightning,  which  acts  also,  when  the  living  body  becomes  a  reci- 
pient of  its  current,  in  the  same  destructive  manner  as  upon  inorganic  bodies; 
namely,  by  a  mechanical  rupture  of  parts,  and  by  the  destructive  evolution 
of  caloric. 

Atmospheric  Impurity, 

This  is  an  abundant  source  of  disease.  But  it  is  singular,  how  few  of  the 
numerous  exhalations  which  render  the  air  impure  are  definitely  known. 
Carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  the  different  forms  of  carburetted  hydrogen, 
hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  sulphurous  acid,  are  almost  all  that  proceed  from 
natural  sources,  or  ordinary  artificial  processes,  in  quantities  likely  to  prove  in- 
jurious to  health.  Others,  such  as  chlorine,  muriatic  acid  gas,  nitric  oxide 
or  nitrous  acid  vapour,  and  ammonia,  are  occasionally  evolved  in  the  labora- 
tory, or  for  purposes  of  fumigation,  and  prove  the  source  of  injury  in  some 
rare  eases.  But,  besides  these,  numerous  aeriform  products,  not  well  ascer- 
tained, are  constantly  evolved  by  vegetable  and  animal  exhalation,  by  sponta- 
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■eosi  dceospentioii  of  oifwc  or  aiiiienl  aalwliiiw,  hj  eombiistioii,  by 
mammimtUiiiug  opentioiis,  and  bj  eraporatkm  of  ereij  liquid  on  the  hee  of 
tiie  ewth,  vbMk  tend  to  coDUminate  the  air,  and  leoder  it  mon  or  leas  noz- 
lost  to  aaimal  Hie. 

Tlie  morbid  effects  of  all  these  aeriform  prodoeta  may  be  embnkoed  imder 
tke  kiknmg  heads.  In  thejirti  pbee,  when  snfieientlj  eoneentrated,  thej 
maj  desUoj  file  bj  excluding  atmosphmc  air  from  the  lungSt  and  thus  pro- 
ducing asphyxia.  This  they  may  do,  either  by  entering  the  lungs,  and  thus 
taking  the  plaee  of  pure  air,  or,  in  consequence  of  their  irritant  properties,  by 
rsnsing  spasm  of  the  gloCtia.  Seamdijf^  they  may  be  simply  irritant,  and  act 
by  prodnong  inflammation  of  the  air  passages.  Tkirdfyf  they  may  be  ab» 
aorbed  both  through  the  lungs,  and  through  other  aTcnues,  as  the  dun,  and 
the  mucous  memlvane  of  the  stomach  which  they  may  reach  along  with  the 
saliTa ;  and,  thus  entering  into  the  circulation,  may  exercise  a  poisonous  in- 
fluence upon  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  system.  A  few  remarks  in  rek- 
tion  to  the  several  gases,  the  operation  of  which  has  been  obserred,  will  not 
be  irrelerant.* 

Carbonic  acid  is  poisonous  only  when  in  a  certain  degree  ci  concentration. 
In  a  Tcry  dilute  state,  it  is  always  present  in  the  lungs.  When  pure,  it  pro- 
bably causes  a  spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis,  and  thus  produces  complete 
asphyxia.  When  so  much  diluted  as  to  be  allowed  an  entrance  into  the 
bronchia,  it  acta  either  by  preTenting  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  from  the 
blood,  or  by  being  absorbed  into  the  blood.  In  either  case,  the  result  is  the 
same ;  that  is,  an  undue  accumulation  of  carbonic  add  in  the  circulating  fluid, 
and  a  consequent  naitotic  action  upon  the  brain ;  while  the  resjnratory  pro- 
cess ceases,  from  the  want  of  action  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries.  The  symp- 
toms, therefore,  are  those  of  asphyxia  and  cerebnl  oppression  combined. 
(See  Atpkjfxia,) 

In  the  quantities  necessary  for  the  production  ci  the  effects  just  mentioned, 
oarbonie  acid  may  be  generated  by  combustion,  respiration,  lermentation,  the 
preparation  of  lime,  and  rarious  chemical  processes  which  are  going  on  in 
nature.  The  most  frequent  source  of  danger  is  probably  the  burning  of  char- 
coal or  anthracite  in  close  apartments.  Partial,  and,  in  some  few  instances, 
&tal  effects,  have  resulted  from  the  confinement  of  many  persons  in  a  small 
apartment,  without  Tentilatioo.  Brewers'  Tats  have  sometimes  proved  fiUal 
to  the  workmen  who  have  entered  them.  We  now  and  then  hear  of  deaths 
oeessioned  by  persons  sleeping,  in  cold  weather,  for  the  sake  of  the  warmth, 
in  the  vicinity  of  lime-kilns.  It  is  often  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  car^ 
bonic  acid,  that  death  has  resulted  from  the  descent  into  old  mines,  pita, 
caves,  Ac.  The  weight  of  the  gas  causes  it  to  maintain,  for  a  time,  its  posi- 
tion in  these  depths,  when  generated  there. 

Carlunu;  oxide  appears,  from  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Higgins,  of  Dublin, 
to  be  powerfully  narcotic,  producing  quickly,  when  inhaled  in  a  pure  state,  a 
I'^ss  of  sense  and  motion,  followed,  if  the  patient  revive,  by  headache,  drow- 
siness or  stupor,  giddiness,  blindness,  nausea,  and  a  quick  irregular  pulse ; 
and  the  same  symptoms,  in  a  milder  degree,  are  produced  by  the  inhalation 
of  the  diluted  gas.  It  is  said  that  this  gas  is  evolved  alcmg  with  carbonic 
acid  from  the  slow  combustion  of  charcoal ;  and  we  may  thus,  perhaps,  ao- 

*  It  has  bcca  mHlered  probable  bj  Sehoabeta,  that  the  pecaliar  stmo^eric  ingrs- 
dieat  or  coodition  vhich  he  names  0:o»e,  has  the  property  of  decomposing  most  of  ths 
deleteriuus  efflarU  vhkh  are  c^^nstantlj  escaping  into  the  air  hr  deoxidiiing  them,  and 
that  the  prcaerrmtioQ  of  the  puritj  of  the  atmosphere  is  the  important  f^uictioa,  in  tha 
ecmMimj  of  natore,  for  vhich  this  extraordinary  ageat  was  destined. — Xte  10  tkifomrik 
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count  for  the  asserted  fact,  that  the  gaseous  products  of  bumiog  charcoal  are 
more  daDgerons  than  pure  carbonic  acid. 

Carbureited  hydrogen  can  scarcely  be  very  noxious,  at  least  the  form  of  it 
denominated  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  or  fire-damp;  as  it  is  constantly  in- 
haled by  minera  with  impunity,  even  in  mixtures  which  are  highly  explosive, 
when  entered  with  an  unprotected  lamp.  In  a  certain  degree  of  concentration, 
however,  it  is  capable  of  producing  fatal  effects;  and  symptoms  of  narcotic 
action,  with  great  depression,  have  been  observed  before  death,  and  in  cases 
of  recovery.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  apparent  narcotism  is  anything 
more  than  the  result  of  the  venous  congestion  in  the  brain,  consequent  upon 
the  suspension  of  the  respiratory  process. 

ffjfdroniiphuric  cicid,  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen^  is  undoubtedly  a  most  violent 
poison.  It  IS  capable  of  destroying  life,  no  matter  by  what  avenue  it  may  enter 
the  system,  whether  by  the  lungs,  the  stomach,  the  rectum,  or  the  skin.  Ao- 
eordiuff  to  Ghaussier,a  horse  was  killed  by  breathing  atmospheric  air  containing 
a  290w  part  of  this  gas.  Nine  quarts  of  it,  injected  into  the  bowels  of  a  horse,, 
killed  the  animal  in  a  minute;  and  a  rabbit,  whose  body  was  surrounded  with 
the  gas,  so  as  to  affect  only  the  skin,  died  in  ten  minutes.  (  ChriUiton  on  PoU 
mmtJ)  Symptoms  of  great  nervous  derangement,  with  immense  prostration, 
result  from  its  action.  In  minute  quantities,  it  occasions  nausea,  drowsiness, 
and  nervous  pains;  in  larger  quantities,  either  stupor  or  convulsions,  with  a 
cold  skin,  and  feeble  irregular  pulse,  followed  often  by  total  insensibility  and 
death;  in  a  concentrated  state,  sudden  prostration  and  fatal  asphyxia.  It 
appeara,  therefore,  to  be  a  powerful  sedative  agent,  acting  especially  ifpon  the 
brain  and  nervous  system.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  capable, 
when  inhaled  with  the  atmospheric  air,  in  very  small  proportion,  of  inducing 
a  typhoid  state  of  fever,  or  at  least  of  strongly  predisposing  to  that  condition, 
when  fever  may  be  excited  by  any  other  cause.  Its  most  frequent  source  is 
in  privies,  whence  it  is  exhaled  with  ammonia  or  its  compounds,  and  possibly 
other  noxious  gases. 

Of  ndpkuron*  add,  as  a  morbific  agent,  little  more  is  known  than  that  it  is 
a  powerful  irritant.  So  powerful,  indeed,  is  it  in  this  respect,  that  it  could 
scarcely  enter  the  lungs  in  any  considerable  degree  of  concentration.  It  is 
produced,  along  with  carbonic  acid,  in  the  combustion  of  anthracite  coal,  and 
adds  greatly  to  the  deleterious  properties  of  the  latter  gas. 

Of  chlorine^  muriatic  acid  gaSy  nitrous  acid  vapours,  and  ammonia,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  they  are  violently  irritant,  and  produce,  in 
a  certain  state  of  concentration,  speedy  and  severe  inflammation  of  the  air- 
passages,  so  far  as  they  can  penetrate. 

The  unknown  vapours,  or  gaseous  bodies,  which  deletcriously  impregnate  the 
atmosphere,  require  only  a  brief  notice.  They  are  generally  most  abundant 
where  men  are  most  collected  together,  and  where,  consequently,  most  abound 
the  a^form  emanations  from  animal  excretions,  magazines  of  all  sorts  of  pro- 
vision, the  combustion  of  wood  and  coal,  cooking  in  all  its  forms,  and  every 
Tariety  of  chemical  process  which  the  wants  of  a  large  population  require. 
Hence,  the  air  of  large  cities  is  apt  to  be  impure,  and  to  a  certain  degree  un- 
healthy. The  effects  of  the  air  must  be  so  varied  from  its  varied  composition, 
aa  to  defy  analysis.  But,  generally,  the  energies  of  the  system  appear  to  be 
diminished,  and  the  vital  processes  are  carried  on  more  feebly  than  in  a  pure 
air.  This  is  often  strikingly  seen  in  the  invigorating  influence  exerted  by  the 
air  of  the  country  upon  invalids  from  cities.  It  is  probably  rather  as  a  pre- 
disposing than  as  an  exciting  cause  of  disease,  that  tnis  impure  air  acts.  Its 
influence  is  visible  in  the  typhoid  tendency  often  given  to  the  fevers  during 
winter,  and  in  the  extreme  fatality  of  the  infantile  cholera  of  cities,  during 
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the  beat  of  smnmer.  Infiinte  suffer  more  from  tbis  eaaee  than  adults,  whose 
systems  have  become  habituated  to  it;  and  young  men  from  the  country  often 
undergo  an  acclimating  attack  of  disease,  before  they  become  completely  natu- 
ralised. 

Animal  ejfluma.^Vnder  this  head  may,  without  any  great  Tiolence,  be 
arranged  the  effluvia  which  result  from  the  decomposition  ^  the  exhalations 
and  excretions  of  individuals  of  filthy  habits,  or  crowded  together  in  confined 
apartments.  Allusion  is  not  had  to  those  morbid  emanations,  which  are  the 
immediate  result  of  a  secretory  process,  and  which  have  the  power  of  gene- 
rating the  same  disease  in  others  as  that  by  which  they  were  themselves  pro- 
duced. Such  effluvia  belong  to  the  category  of  bontagions,  and  will  be  con- 
sidered under  that  head.  The  morbific  emanations  to  which  reference  is  now 
made,  are  the  result  of  decomposition,  which  may  have  originated  within  the 
body,  as  in  the  case  of  the  feces,  but  more  frequently  does  not  commence 
until  the  secreted  or  excreted  matter  has  been  eliminated,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  urine,  perspiration,  saliva,  and  breath.  Where  due  attention  is  paid  to 
cleanliness  and  ventilation,  such  decomposition  is  productive  of  no  evil;  for 
experience  has  abundantly  shown,  that  the  resulting  products  are  only  inju- 
rious when  in  a  certain  degree  of  concentration.  Even  when  most  copiously 
evolved,  and  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  they  are  quickly 
diluted  beyond  the  noxious  point  by  the  ^ntiguity  of  the  open  air;  and  their 
evil  effects,  therefore,  are  seldom  or  never  experienced  beyond  a  few  feet  from 
their  place  of  origin.  There  is  reason,  indeed,  to  believe  that  they  adhere,  to 
ascertain  extent,  to  the  clothing  and  persons  of  individuals,  and  may  thus  be 
conveyed  to  a  distance  from  their  source;  but  it  is  very  possible  that,  in  such 
oases,  it  is  less  the  effluvia  themselves  that  are  conveyed,  than  the  materials 
out  of  which  they  are  formed,  which  remain  in  the  clothing  or  attached  to  the 
surface  of  the  bodv. 

The  nature  of  these  effluvia  is  unknown.  It  is  highly  probable  that  sul- 
phuretted hvdrogen  is  one  of  their  ingredients.  They  generally  have  a  dis- 
agreeable oaour,  which  often  strongly  recalls  that  of  malignant  typhus.  They 
are  generated  usually  in  the  hovels  and  cellars  of  the  poor,  in  which  many  per- 
sons often  dwell  in  the  same  small  room,  and  where  no  attention  is  paid  to  per- 
sonal cleanliness,  or  to  proper  ventilation.  But  they  may  be  developed  in  any 
situation  in  which  numbers  are  crowded  together,  as  in  prisons,  infirmaries, 
besieged  fortresses,  camps,  and  ships,  when  due  regard  to  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  the  inmates  is  neglected.  The  winter  season  is  peculiarly  favourable 
to  their  influence,  because  economy  in  relation  to  fuel  induces  the  inmates  to 
dose  every  access  to  the  external  air;  so  that  the  warmth  necessary  for  the 
decomposition  is  produced,  and  the  resulting  effluvia  are  accumulated  in  the 
greatest  possible  degree.  They  are  sedative  or  depressing  in  their  action,  and, 
while  they  lower  the  energies  of  the  nervous  system,  probably  tend  also  to 
corrupt  the  blood.  Hence,  they  impress  on  all  the  diseases  which  result  from 
other  causes  a  low  or  typhoid  character,  and  when  "sufficiently  concentrated, 
are  not  unfrequently  of  themselves  competent  to  the  production  of  typhus 
fever.  Among  the  effluvia  just  alluded  to,  are  not  included  those  which  result 
from  the  putrefaction  of  the  dead  bodies  of  animals,  or  portions  of  them.  £x« 
perience  has  shown  that  these  are  not  apt  to  produce  disease,  in  any  degree  of 
concentration  in  which  they  are  at  all  tolerable  to  the  sense  of  smell.  Hence, 
butchers,  skin  dressers,  glue  manufacturers,  &c.,  who  are  much  exposed  to 
these  offensive  effluvia,  are  not  peculiarly  liable  to  disease. 

There  are  certain  atrial  depravations,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  exactly 
known,  but  which,  from  their  great  importance  as  causes  of  disease,  require 
a  distinct  notice.     Such  are  the  emanations  usually  denominated  miasmatay 
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or  malarit,  tnd  thoM'distemperatuFes  of  the  atmonphere  which  occasion  epi- 
demics.    These  I  shall  proceed  to  consider. 

Mlatmaia, — Malaria."^  Marsh-miagmata, 

It  has  been  obeerred  that,  in  certain  regions  of  country  where  abundant 
vegetable  deoomposition  accompanies  an  occasional  overflow  of  the  soil,  and 
at  the  season  when  this  decomposition  is  most  rife,  a  certain  class  of  diseases 
IS  apt  to  prevail,  entirely  distinct  from  those  which  arise  from  irregularities, 
or  ebanges  in  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  atmosphere.  This  result  has  been 
usually  ascribed  to  aSriform  exhalations,  which  have  received  the  name  of 
marsh-miasmata,  or  malaria,  the  former  intended  to  express  their  origin  and 
natorey  the  latter  simply  the  fact  that  they  render  the  air  unwholesome.  It 
was  proposed  by  the  late  Dr.  Edward  Miller,  of  New  York,  to  distinguish 
these  effluvia  from  such  as  have  their  source  in  personal  unoleanliness,  by 
giving  to  the  former  the  title  of  koino-muntmafay  and  to  the  latter  that  of 
iduhmt€uma(a,  the  first  implying  a  common  or  general,  the  second  a  private 
or  peculiar  origin.  This  nomenclature  has  been  adopted  by  some  practical 
writers ;  but  there  is  no  such  relation  between  the  two  morbid  causes  as  to 
render  their  association  in  one  category  desirable ;  and,  in  this  work,  the  terra 
miaamaia  is  restricted  exclusively  to  the  paludal  exhalations,  while  those 
from  the  person  are  noticed  simply  as  one  of  the  forms  of  atmospheric  im- 
purity. (See  Animal  effluviuj  page  152.) 

The  cireumstanees  which  appear  to  be  essential  to  the  production  of  mias- 
mata are  heat,  moisture,  and  vegetable  decomposition.  The  peculiar  morbid 
effects  ascribed  to  this  cause,  and  by  which  alone  its  existence  can  be  recog* 
nixed,  seldom  originate  at  a  temperature  under  60*'  F.,  even  though  vegetable 
decomposition  may  be  going  on.  At  80°  they  are  often  very  prevalent,  and 
ar0  generally  checked  by  the  occurrence  of  frost.  A  certain  continuance  of 
the  heat  is  not  less  necessary  than  a  certain  degree  of  it.  Hence,  mias- 
matio  diseases  seldom  prevail  beyond  the  56th  degree  of  latitude;  becausOi 
though  many  days  in  summer  may  be  very  hot,  the  warm  season  is  short. 
The  nearer  we  approach  to  the  equator,  the  more  violent,  as  a  general  rule, 
do  they  become,  implying  a  greater  intensity  of  the  cause.  Within  the 
latitudes  where  there  is  a  regular  change  of  the  seasons,  they  do  not  com- 
monly make  their  appearance  until  the  middle,  and  often  not  till  the  close  of 
summer. 

Moisture  is  necessary  to  the  evolution  of  miasmata,  but  much  of  it  often 
serves  as  a  preventive.  During  heavy  rains,  for  example,  their  morbid  effects 
are  less  felt  than  after  the  rains  have  ceased,  and  the  water  has  run  off  from  the 
surface  of  the  country,  or  been  partially  evaporated.  In  tropical  latitudes,  it 
is  after  the  cessation  of  the  rains,  that  the  ravages  of  the  malarious  fevers  com- 
mence. Surfaces,  deeply  covered  with  water,  evolve  less  of  the  noxious  effluvia 
than  those  which  are  but  (Martially  covered.  It  has  been  observed  that,  in  very 
wet  seasons,  the  lower  grounds,  usually  most  unhealthy,  are  least  affected; 
while  the  higher,  which  are  ordinarily  exempt  from  disease,  become  sickly. 

Vegetable  decomposition  has  been  mentioned  among  the  requisites.  That 
it  is  so,  is  inferred  froin  numerous  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  morbific  influence.  In  no  situations  is  this  so  powerful  as  in  the 
deltas,  and  along  the  banks  of  large  tropical  streams,  which,  in  their  period  of 
flood,  bring  down  the  washings  of  the  soil  loaded  with  vegetable  remains,  and, 
upon  subsiding,  leave  them  reeking  in  the  hpt  sun.  It  is  also  peculiarly  de- 
structive when  grounds  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation  are  overflowed,  so 
as  to  destroy  the  plants^  and  occasion  their  putrefaction.     Hence,  miasmatio 
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diseases  are  ^pt  to  follow  the  submerging  of  meadows  in  order  to  increase  their 
fertility,  the  forming  of  mill-p<tDd8,  and  the  dammins  of  streams  for  the  pur- 
poses of  navigation.  Neighbourhoods,  before  remarkably  exempt  from  disease^ 
have  thus  Ix^me  very  unhealthy,  and  have  not  ceased  to  be  so  until  the  ve- 

¥  stable  matter,  thus  deprived  of  its  life,  has  undergone  complete  decomposition, 
he  draining  of  lakes,  ponds,  &c.,  is  often  followed  by  disease;  because  the 
organic  matters,  previously  lying  quiescent  in  their  beds,  are  brought  into  a 
renewed  movement  of  chemical  reaction  by  exposure  to  the  sun's  heat.  Hencey 
too,  the  increase  of  disease  which  often  follows  the  commencement  of  cultiva- 
lion,  in  a  newly  settled  country,  in  consequence  of  the  turning  up  of  the  soil, 
loaded  with  vegetable  remains.  The  digging  of  canals  has  often  been  notieed 
to  produce  similar  effects,  and  probably  ^om  the  same  cause.  The  prevalence 
of  miasmatic  fevers  in  the  latter  part  of  summer,  and  in  autumn,  may  be  as- 
cribed in  part  to  the  circumstance,  that  vegetable  life  has  now  very  frequently 
run  its  course,  and  plants  are  consequently  exposed  to  decay.  A  long  con- 
tinuance of  dry  weather,  followed  by  warm  rains,  favours  the  evolution  of 
miasmata,  probably  because  the  plants,  which  perish  in  the  drought,  suflfer 
speedy  decompoeition  under  the  conjoined  influence  of  the  heat  and  moisture. 
It  is  a  happy  circumstance,  that,  though  the  first  steps  of  civilisation  in  a 
wild  malarious  region,  often  rather  increase  the  production  of  the  poisonooa 
agent,  yet,  with  the  progress  of  cultivation,  the  countrv  becomes  more  healUi  j 
even  than  it  was  originally,  in  consequence  partly  of  draining  and  embank- 
ments, and  partly,  perhaps,  of  the  productive  growth  to  which  the  vegetabla 
decay  is  made  tributary.  The  rotting  of  hemp  in  still  water,  and  the  sponta- 
neous decomposition  of  the  indigo-plant,  in  the  preparation  of  that  dye-stofi^ 
are  asserted  to  give  rise  to  miasmatic  fevers. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  circumstances  in  relation  to  miasmata  is  their 
apparent  affinity  for  moisture.  Water  appears  to  have  the  property  of  dissolv- 
ing and  retaining  them,  whether  in  a  proper  liquid  state,  or  in  that  semi-liquid 
form  in  which  it  constitutes  fogs  and  mists.  Numerous  facts  may  be  explained 
upon  this  principle.  It  is  probably  owing  to  this  cause,  that  heavy  and  con- 
tinued rains  lessen  the  miasmatic  influence.  They  wash  the  atmosphere  dean 
of  the  noxious  efliuvia.  Hence,  too,  the  protective  influence  of  floods  and  of 
deep  water,  which  dissolve  the  miasm  as  it  is  generated,  and  prevent  its  escape 
by  retaining  it  in  solution.  The  greatest  danger  is  after  the  waters  have  so 
fur  subsided,  or  been  so  far  evaporated,  as  to  be  unable  longer  to  dissolve  the 
proceeds  of  the  vegetable  putrefaction.  It  is  said  that,  in  tropical  latitudes, 
the  commencement  of  the  rains  is  rather  promotive  of  disease,  partly,  perhaps, 
by  bringing  down  the  miasmata  from  the  upper  air,  partly  by  &vouring  the 
decomposition  of  the  dead  plants  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Upon  the 
principle  of  this  affinity,  may  also  be  explained  the  influence  of  running  water 
in  obviating  the  effects  of  marsh  efliuvia.  Salt  marshes  are  thought  to  be  lest 
unwholesome  than  fresh ;  and  some  suppose  that  a  meeting  of  salt  and  fresh 
water  is  peculiarly  injurious.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  any  especial 
Influence  of  the  salt  in  these  instances.  If  salt  ma^es  are  less  malarious 
than  fresh,  it  is  probably  owing  to  the  action  of  the  tides,  by  means  of  whieh, 
in  the  former,  the  results  of  the  vegetable  decomposition  are  carried  off  by  the 
flood;  while  the  waters,  in  the  latter,  being  more  frequently  stagnant,  become 
saturated  with  the  poison,  and  permit  it  to  arise  with  the  exhalation  from  their 
surface.  At  the  points  where  the  salt  and  fresh  waters  meet,  there  is  oflea 
more  stagnation  than  either  above  or  below,  because  the  flux  and  reflox  of  the 
tides  are  less  than  in  the  latter  position,  and  the  steady  downward  current  of 
the  former  is  wanting.  Persons  on  board  of  ships,  and  those  on  the  «des  of 
lakes  opposite  to  the  source  of  the  exhalation,  arc  much  less  exposed  to  disease 
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tlimn  those  at  an  equal  distanoe  bj  land^  beoauae  the  interyeDing  water  diaaolyea 
the  miaamata  in  their  passage. 

It  la  probably  owing  to  the  affinity  between  miasmata  and  moistnre,  rather 
than,  aa  aome  have  sappoaed,  to  any  superior  specific  gravity  of  these  efflavia 
oyer  the  air,  that  the  greatest  danger  generally  exists  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Thus,  it  haa  been  observed  that  persons  in  low  grounds  are  more  exposed 
to  aiokneaa  than  those  who  live  in  elevated  positions ;  and  instances  have  been 
recorded,  in  which  lodgers  upon  the  lower  floor  of  a  house  have  been  attacked, 
while  those  upon  the  upper  have  escaped.  Fogs,  in  which  the  poisonous  ex« 
halalion  ia  probably  dissolved,  are  well  known  to  affect  especially  the  surface 
of  atreama,  and  the  low  lands  in  their  neighbourhood ;  and  very  often  their 
upper  limits  are  but  a  few  feet  above  the  soil. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  morning  and  evening  air  is  peculiarly  injurious ; 
so  mneh  so  that  persons  who  go  out  of  their  houses  only  during  the  day,  after 
the  fega  have  dispersed  in  the  morning,  and  before  the  dews  descend  in  the 
evening,  are  apt  to  escape  altogether.  I  was  formerly  the  attending  physician 
of  a  paUio  institution,  containing  more  than  a  hundred  inmates,  among  whom, 
during  the  sickly  seasons  to  which  our  vicinity  was  subject,  autumnal  fever 
was  very  prevalent,  until  the  direction  was  given,  and  carried  into  effect,  not 
to  allow  any  one  to  go  out  before  breakfast,  or  after  tea.  The  miasmatic  efflu- 
vium appears  to  rise  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  to  be  so  dispersed  as  to  be- 
come innoxious,  but  to  acquire  a  dangerous  concentration  by  its  union  Irith 
the  moistvre  which  forms  the  morning  and  evening  dews.  Exposure,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  is  equally  dangerous,  and  especially  during  sleep,  when 
the  power  of  resisting  noxious  agents  is  diminished.  Hence  the  peculiar 
danger  of  sleeping  in  tents,  in  sickly  regions.  The  season  at  which  miasmatic 
fevers  eommence^  is  generally  that  at  which  the  greater  coolness  of  the  evening 
causes  the  formation  of  dews.  I  have  been  informed  by  a  person  conversant 
with  the  miasmatic  districts  of  our  country,  that,  in  the  vicinity  of  rapids, 
there  ia  much  more  danger  than  along  the  banks  of  the  streams  where  they 
flow  calmly.  If  this  be  a  fact,  it  admits  of  the  ready  explanation,  that  the 
water,  loaded  with  the  miasmata  in  solution,  does  no  harm  while  confined 
within  the  banks,  but  becomes  highly  noxious,  when  driven  up,  in  foam  and 
spray,  into  the  atmosphere,  so  as  to  be  inhaled  by  the  neighbouring  residents. 

Another  important  fiict  is  the  influence  of  winds  upon  miasmatic  exhalations. 
By  reference  to  this,  we  are  enabled  to  explain  many  apparent  anomalies.  It 
occasionally  happens  that  a  low  district,  where  the  miasmata  are  extricated, 
is  less  unwholesome  than  a  neighbouring  elevation,  towards  which  a  prevalent 
wind  blows  over  the  source  of  production ;  and,  from  the  same  cause,  one  side 
of  a  mountain  may  be  very  sickly,  while  the  opposite  side  is  remarkably 
healthy.  The  bank  of  a  stream,  in  the  direction  of  the  ordinary  winds,  is 
sometimes  more  sickly  than  the  opposite  bank,  though  the  latter  may  be 
nearer  the  spot  where  the  cause  originates.  Violent  storms  sometimes  prove 
useful,  by  dispersing  miasmata  which  may  have  accumulated  in  consequence 
of  previous  stagnation  of  the  atmosphere.  Winds  appear  to  be  capable  of  car- 
rying miasmata,  either  enveloped  in  clouds  and  fogs  or  otherwise,  a  very  con- 
siderable distance;  according  to  McCuUough,  even  so  far  as  five  or  six  miles. 
In  this  way,  we  may  sometimes  account  for  the  occurrence  of  disease  in  spots, 
which  seem  to  offer  none  of  the  circumstances  ordinarily  considered  essential 
to  the  production  of  malaria.  Various  impediments  seem  capable  of  turning 
off  the  deleterious  current.  Thus,  hills  or  mountains  protect  the  regions  be- 
yond them,  partly  in  this  way,  partly,  perhaps,  by  their  affinity  for  fogs  and 
mists.  A  thick  wood  will  occasionally  divert  the  course  of  a  miasmatic  wind ; 
and  thus  afford  protection  to  a  dwelling  or  even  a  whole  neighbourhood.    The 
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ItAe  Br.  Joseph  Purifth,  of  Pbilidelpliia,  used  to  speak,  in  his  practical  lee- 
tores,  of  a  case  that  fell  UDcler  his  observation,  in  whieh  a  fomilyy  previonslj 
in  good  health,  was  attadced  with  a  violent  and  fiUil  ferefy  apparently  in  con- 
sequence  of  having  cut  an  avenne,  for  the  sake  of  a  nnire  extensive  view, 
throogh  a  wood  which  intervened  between  them  and  n  large  tract  of  mar^. 
Occasionally,  a  region  of  country  is  so  formed  that  a  low  marshy  expanse 
terminates  in  a  comparatively  narrow  passage  throogh  high  groonds,  serving 
as  a  sort  of  funnel,  in  which  the  miasmata  are  concentrated  by  prevalent  winds. 
In  such  instances,  the  sides  of  the  passage  referred  to  are  apt  to  be  very  sickly. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  low  miasmatic  source,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  high 
grounds,  must  be  exceedingly  dangerous,  firom  the  necessaiy  accumulation  and 
concentration  of  the  poison. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  miasm,  which  produces  such  deleterious 
effects  upon  the  animal  system,  is  capable  of  contributing  to  the  nourishment 
of  vegetables.  This,  perhaps,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  bilious  fevers  prevail 
especially  in  autumn.  The  vegetation  of  spring  and  early  summer  is  vigorous, 
and  adequate  to  the  consumption  of  all  the  products  of  the  organic  decompo- 
sition that  may  be  going  on  in  the  soil.  Among  other  products,  the  miasmatic 
exhalations  may  also  be  consumed.  But,  towards  the  close  of  the  season, 
when  many  plants  have  run  their  course  and  beffun  to  decline,  they  cease  to 
appropriate  this  as  well  as  other  food,  which  is  therefore  exhaled,  if  it  do  not 
remain  in  the  soil.  Thus,  forests  also  may,  in  temperate  latitudes,  contribute 
to  health.  Besides  protecting  the  soil  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  thus 
moderating  the  temperature,  they  may  consume  miasmatio  exhalations,  either 
by  absorbing  them  throogh  their  leaves,  or  bv  taking  up  by  their  roots  the 
rain  water  which  may  be^me  impregnated  with  them  as  it  falls.  Hence,  the 
clearing  away  of  woods  is  often  followed,  for  a  short  time,  by  the  prevalence 
of  miasmatic  disease.  In  hot  climates,  however,  where  the  temperature,  even 
in  the  shade,  is  abundantly  sufficient  for  the  copious  developement  of  these 
effluvia,  forests  are  thought  to  do  harm  by  the  material  they  supply  for  de- 
composition, the  dampness  which  they  promote,  and  the  impediment  they 
offier  to  the  diffusion  of  the  poison,  far  more  than  they  can  do  good  by  their 
consuming  power.  The  green  coating  of  fungous  vegetation,  which  often 
covers  the  surface  of  shallow  and  stagnant  ponds  and  ditches,  in  hot  weather, 
serves  probably  as  a  preventive  of  disease,  oy  appropriating  as  food  the  mias- 
mata developed  in  the  soil  beneath.  It  is,  therefore,  never  advisable  to  remove 
this  scum ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  violent  rain  may  sometimes  do  harm 
by  breaking  it  up.  Dr.  Cartwright,  of  Natchez,  ascribes  extraordinary  anti- 
miasmatic  properties  to  the  Ju$suua  grandiflora^  an  aquatic  plant  growing 
abundantly  in  the  stagnant  waters  of  the  southern  sections  of  Louisiana.  He 
founds  his  belief  on  the  fiicts,  that  the  waters  which  it  frequents  are  perfectly 
sweet  and  pure,  while  those  similarly  circumstanced,  in  other  respects,  are  foul, 
and  that  the  whole  region  of  country  inhabited  by  it  is  remarkably  exempt  firom 
miasmatic  diseases,  though  marked  by  all  the  characters  which  are  found  else- 
where to  be  most  conducive  to  those  affections.  The  plant  derives  its  sustenance 
not  from  the  soil,  but  from  the  water,  and  thus  consumes  all  the  soluble  pro- 
ducts of  vegetable  decomposition  as  fiitst  as  they  are  formed.  (  Watem  Joum. 
o/Med,  and  Surg.,  i.  428.) 

Diseases,  usually  the  result  of  miasmata,  sometimes  occur  epidemically,  with 
all  the  characters  of  the  cases  that  are  obviously  of  local  origin.  Whether,  in 
such  instances,  the  cause  may  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  identical  endemic 
affections,  it  is  impossible  to  determine;  for  the  circumstances  in  relation  to 
temperature,  atmospheric  moisture,  and  the  character  of  vegetation,  in  the 
different  seasons  during  which  the  epidemic  has  prevailed,  have  been  so 
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riable  tliat  no  tolerably  certain  inference  can  be  dedticed  from  them.  From 
tbe  fact,  however,  that  the  diseases  nsoally  appear  at  the  same  season,  as  well 
as  from  their  identity  of  nature,  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  ascribing 
them  to  the  same  malarious  inflnenoe.  Bat  the  pecnliar  condition  of  things 
which  causes  the  developement  of  this  influence,  over  wide  regions  where  it 
bad  been  before  little  known,  remains  quite  concealed. 

There  is  another  extraordinary,  and  very  important  fact,  in  relation  to  mias- 
mata, which  must  not  be  overlooked.  These  efliuvia  are  neutralised,  decom- 
posed, or  in  some  other  way  rendered  innoxious,  by  the  air  of  large  cities. 
Though  malarious  diseases  may  rage  around  a  city,  and  even  invade  the  out- 
skirts where  the  dwellings  are  comparatively  few,  yet  they  are  unable  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior;  and  individuals  who  never  leave  the  thickly  built 

Kts  almost  always  escape.  This  fact  is  notorious  in  relation  to  the  city  of 
me;  and  we  have  seen  it  abundantly  confirmed  in  the  larger  towns  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  these  diseases  have  prevailed. 
What  it  is  in  the  air  of  the  city  which  is  thus  incompatible  with  malaria  is 
unknown;  but  very  probably  it, is  connected  with  the  results  of  combustion; 
for  the  firo  and  smoke  of  camps  are  asserted  to  have  had  the  same  effect;  and 
I  have  been  assured  by  persons  inhabiting  miasmatic  districts  of  country,  that 
they  have  been  able  to  protect  themselves  against  the  poisonous  effects  by 
maintaining  fires  in  their  houses  during  the  sickly  season. 

Of  the  precise  nature  of  miasmata  nothing  certain  is  known.  Even  their 
existence  has  been  denied  by  some.  In  support  of  this  negative  opinion,  it  is 
averred  that  the  diseases,  usually  considered  as  miasmatic,  have  often  occurred 
where  there  were  no  evidences  whatever  of  vegetable  decomposition,  as,  for 
example,  in  argillaceous  and  dry  sandv  soils,  in  mountainous  districts,  in 
islands  almost  destitute  of  vegetation,  &o.  For  what  can  be  said  upon  this 
point,  the  reader  is  referred  to  an  elabomte  paper  bv  Dr.  John  Bell,  in  the 
PkUaddphia  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Fhjfgical  Sciences  (xi.  274),  and  to 
another  by  Dr.  William  Ferguson,  on  the  nature  and  history  of  the  marsh 
poison,  in  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Transac/ions,  But  the  facts  adduced 
in  denial  of  vegetable  decomposition  cannot  in  their  nature  be  positive;  for, 
even  though  none  may  be  visible  to  the  observer,  yet  chemical  examination 
would  be  requisite  to  prove  the  absence  of  organic  matter  in  the  soils;  and 
then  the  fact,  that  the  effluvia  may  be  conveyed  by  winds  for  miles,  would 
render  it  necessary,  in  order  to  establish  the  negative  proposition,  not  only  that 
no  organic  matter  should  exist  in  the  neighbouring  soil,  but  that  there  should 
be  no  source  of  miasmatic  exhalation  for  many  miles  around.  It  is  well  known 
that  most  soils,  even  when  to  the  eye  they  show  no  trace  of  vegetable  matter, 
jel  abound  in  seeds  of  various  plants,  often  even  at  great  depths;  and  peculiar 
circumstances  may  lead  to  their  decomposition,  and  the  consequent  exhalation 
of  volatile  products,  though  no  such  result  may  be  obvious.  Indeed,  the  mi- 
crosoope  has  laid  open  an  otherwise  invisible  organic  world,  in  which  all  the 
changes  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  visible  may  take  place,  beyond  the 
cognizance  of  the  senses,  and  lead  to  ai^rial  contamination  inconsistent  with 
health.  In  the  few  instances,  therefore,  in  which  miasmatic  fevers  have  pre- 
vailed, without  an  obvious  possible  source  in  vegetable  putrefaction,  we  may 
well  infer  that  such  a  source  nevertheless  has  existed;  because,  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances,  these  diseases  can  be  traced  clearly  to  that  cause.  So 
strong,  indeed,  is  the  evidence  of  this  fact,  that  the  great  mass  of  observers, 
ever  since  the  time  of  Lancisi,  have  agreed,  and  still  agree,  in  ascribing  the 
miasmatic  influence,  whatever  may  be  its  nature,  to  organic,  and  especially 
vegetable  decomposition.  The  reader,  however,  will  please  to  notice  that  I 
do  not  plaoe  yellow  fever  among  the  proper  miasmatic  diseases.    But,  even 
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admiUing  tliat  feven,  afyptrently  identical  with  those  called  miasmatic,  hare 
In  certun  eaaea  originated  without  vegetable  deoompoaition,  it  does  not  follow 
that  tbej  are  not  in  general  dependent  npon  that  caaae. 

SoppoBiag  it  to  be  granted  that  miasmatic  infloence  it  the  reanlt  of  some 
chemical  change  in  vegetable  prodncta,  we  are  atill  far  from  the  aolutioD  of 
the  qneation  in  regard  to  its  natore.  It  has  generally  been  eooaidered  as  de* 
pendent  on  gaaeooa  exhalation ;  but  cbemista  have  never  aneceeded  in  mtia- 
fretorily  demonstrating  the  existence  of  any  noxious  gas  in  miasmatic  air,  to 
which  its  effects  cooki  be  ascribed.  Carbvretted  hydrogen  is  a  well  known 
product  ci  marshes;  but  it  is  equally  well  known  to  be  whoUy  incompetent 
to  the  production  of  miasmatic  fever.  Otherwise,  this  disease  would  be  most 
prevalent  in  mines,  where  the  gas  is  most  abundant.  Professor  Diniel  de- 
tected, in  1841,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  water  of  several  African  rivers, 
notorious  as  the  sources  of  miasmatic  effluvia;  and  it  was  inferred  that  this 
gas  might  be  the  poisonous  ingredient  in  the  mephitic  air  of  marshes.  But 
the  known  effects  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (bydrosulphuric  acid)  upon  the 
system  are  wholly  unlike  those  of  marsh  miasmata ;  and,  were  it  the  cause  of 
bilioos  fever,  that  disease  ought  to  be  most  rife  in  cities,  where  the  gas  in 
question  is  most  copiously  generated.  31.  Boussingault  detected  organic 
matter  in  the  air  of  marshes,  by  the  agency  of  sulphuric  acid.  {Arch.  &6i.« 
2e  Ur.y  V.  641.)  The  &ct,  so  far  as  it  goes,  gives  support  to  the  theory  which 
aserib«i  the  poisonous  io6uence  of  this  air  either  to  animalcules,  or  to  micro- 
scopic fungi,  which  are  supposed  to  find,  in  vegetable  putrefaction,  circum- 
stances favourable  to  their  generation  from  pre-existent  germs,  and,  by  entering 
into  our  systems,  and  there  propagating,  to  produce  the  diseases  ascribed  to 
miasmata.  Plausible  arguments  may  be  adduced  in  favour  of  this  hypothesb; 
but  it  is  yet  only  hjrpothesis,  and  can  never  be  established  until  the  existence 
of  such  organic  beings  shall  be  demonstrated,  and  experiment  shall  have 
proved  that  they  are  capable  of  affecting  the  system  in  tbifi  particular  manner. 
by  Sir  James  Murray  it  is  maintain^  that  the  true  malarious  agents  are 
^^  electro^lvanic  cnrrtnU  and  accumvlatwn^**  which  produce  disease  by 
disturbing  the  electrical  equilibrium  in  the  body.  {DulAin  Med,  Prm^  Nov. 
27,  1844.)  But  the  simple  consideration,  that  such  a  disturbance  is  con- 
stantly produced,  under  other  circumstances,  without  giving  origin  to  disease 
of  the  miasmatic  character,  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  that  hypothesis.  At 
present,  we  must  be  content  with  knowing  the  malarious  influence  only  by  its 
effects.  I  have  spoken  of  it  as  the  result  of  exhalations,  effluvia,  &c. ;  but  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  necessarily  expressing,  by  these  terms,  gaseous 
or  aeriform  bodies.  I  merely  mean  by  them  an  emanation,  of  whatever  cha- 
racter it  may  be,  whether  gaseous  or  imponderable,  organic  or  inorganic, 
simple  or  complex,  which  proceeds,  under  certain  circumstances,  apparently 
from  vegetable  decomposition,  and  exercises  a  most  powerful  and  most  noxious 
influence  over  the  well-being  of  our  race.  That  this  influence  is  not  dependent 
on  any  state  or  combination  of  any  known  agents,  such  as  heat,  cold,  moisture, 
dryness,  electricity,  &c.,  is  evinced  by  the  fact,  that,  so  fitf  as  these  agents  are 
concerned,  combinations  altogether  similar  to  those  observed  in  malarious 
eases  frequently  occur  without  similar  effects. 

In  what  manner  miasmata  operate  in  producing  disease  cannot  be  known 
until  we  know  their  nature.  The  probability  is,  that  they  enter  the  circula- 
tion by  means  of  absorption,  and  that  the  chief  avenue  through  which  they 
enter  is  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs.  It  is  not  impossible  that  they  may  also 
be  absorbed  through  the  skin,  and  even  through  the  mucous  coat  of  the  sto- 
mach, which  they  may  enter  with  the  ndiva.  A  full  meal,  and  the  stimulant 
influence  of  ardent  spirit^  are  supposed  to  afford  some  protection  againat  them. 
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AbflorptioQ  is  probably  impeded  by  these  raeane,  and,  tbns  far,  tbey  may  act 
ms  preyentivea  of  the  malarious  influence;  but  just  in  proportion  to  the  pro- 
tection which  ardent  spirit  or  other  stimulant  may  yield,  during  the  period 
of  excitement,  will  be  the  greater  liability  to  attack  when  excitement  shall  be 
sncoeeded  by  depression. 

The  moat  striking  and  characteristic  morbid  effects  of  miasmata  are  inter- 
mittent and  remittent  bilious  fevers ;  but  they  are  belieyed  also  to  be  capable 
of  prodaoing  diarrhoea,  cholera,  colic,  dysentery.  Various  hepatic  and  gastric 
derasgementa,  and  neuralgia.  Inhabitants  of  miasmatic  districts  are  apt, 
erea  when  labouring  under  no  well-marked  and  definite  complaint,  to  exhibit 
■igos  of  feeble  healu,  in  their  spare  habit  of  body,  saliowness  of  complexion, 
uncertain  appetite,  and  irregular  bowels ;  and  persons  are  not  unfreqnently 
faand  with  enlarged  spleen  or  liver,  swollen  abdomen,  and  even  dropsicid 
symptoms ;  but  how  fiir  these  are  the  direct  effects  of  miasmata,  and  how 
fiir  of  the  febrile  diseases  which  are  the  acknowledged  results  of  this  morbid 
mgent,  it  would  not  always  be  possible  to  determine.  Writers  assert  that  the 
race  is  liable  to  degenerate,  under  their  long  continued  influence,  becoming 
smaUer  and  weaker  in  their  bodies,  and  less  vigorous  in  their  intellect. 
(MeOulIockJ)  Even  the  inferior  animals  are  said  to  be  affected  by  them ; 
and  horses  and  cattle,'  transferred  to  miasmatic  from  healthy  regions,  are  apt 
to  sieken  and  die.  The  system,  however,  becomes  habituated  to  them  in 
time ;  and  individuals  who  have  survived  until  the  middle  period  of  life  is 
paaaed  often  live  to  an  extreme  old  age.  It  is  even  asserted  that  the  influ- 
ence beeomea  at  length  essential  to  health,  and  that  old  persona,  who  have 
paaaed  their  life  in  miasmatic  districts,  are  apt  to  sicken  upon  removal.  The 
inhabitants  of  such  districts  are  much  less  liable  to  malarious  diseases  than 
atraagers,  who  are  almost  always  attacked  in  the  sickly  season.  But,  if  life 
ia  spared  for  a  few  years,  the  susceptibility  to  the  poisonous  influence  dimin- 
ishes, and  Uie  individual  is  said  to  have  become  acclimated.* 

Epidemic  Influence. 

Occanonally,  diseases  prevail  temporarily  throughout  a  more  or  less  exten- 
sive range  of  country,  strikingly  different  either  in  their  character,  or  in  their 
modes  of  approach,  progress,  and  disappearance,  from  the  ordinary  oomplaints 
of  the  regions  in  which  they  occur.  To  these  diseases  the  name  of  epidemic 
is  applied,  expressive  by  its  etymology  of  the  idea,  that  they  come  upon  the 
community  (f /c»  upon,  and  6tjfiof  people)  from  some  extraneous  source ;  while 
the  ordinary  complaints  are  called  endemic  (tv  in  or  among,  and  hfiiAoOj  be- 
eause  dependent  on  causes  originating  among  the  inhabitants,  or  within  the 
eoantry  itself.     The  distinction  is  not  very  precise;  and,  frequently,  it  might 

*  A  peculiar  condition  of  the  tongue  has  been  noticed  bj  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Osborne,  of 
Erie,  iUabama,  which  he  considers  indicative  of  malarious  influence  on  the  system,  and 
which  he  believes  to  precede  the  more  obvious  effects  of  the  poison.  The  following  is 
bis  deacription  of  this  condition,  which  he  denominates  the  malarial  marffin,  **  It  is 
an  essential  departure  fh>m  the  normal  aspect  of  the  edge,  constituting  a  distinct  lateml 
boundary  of  the  tongue,  occupying  more  or  less  surface  according  to  the  charge  of  infec- 
tion in  the  system.  Oniinarily,  the  colour  amounts  only  to  a  very  faint  bluish  tinge, 
which  ia  liable  to  be  lost  or  merged  in  the  various  tintd  imparted  to  the  tongue  by  various 
diseases.  The  most  fixed  condition  of  this  symptom  is  an  appearance  of  indentation 
transversely,  which  is  apparently  continued  to  the  subjacent  tissue,  while  the  superficial 
tegument  is  moist,  smooth,  and  transparent.  In  a  word,  it  appears  to  be  an  encroach- 
ment of  the  inferior  surface  upon  the  superior  and  lateral  borders  of  the  tongue,  greater 
as  we  approach  t)i«  root  of  that  organ."  (Am,  Joum,  of  Med,  Set.,  N.  S.,  xxii.  556,  from 
WetL  Joum,  qf  Med,  and  Surg.^  Aug.  1851.) — Note  to  the  third  etktion. 
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be  diiBciilt  to  determine  in  wliich  of  tbe  two  elaaees  uij  ptrtieokr  prefiknt 
dteeeee  should  be  ranked. 

It  is  obTBons  that  an  epidemic^  as  abore  defined,  may  proeeed  from  may 
eaose  of  disease  operating  extensiYeljy  or  with  anosoal  Tioleiiee,  npon  a  whole 
commonity ;  as,  for  example,  from  extreme  vicissitndes  of  weather,  from  the 
long  continued  preralenoe  of  cc^d  damp  winds,  or  of  heat  with  moisture,  and 
from  miasmatic  exhalations  when  unusoall j  abundant,  or  earned  in  unusual 
directions  by  steady  currents  of  air.  In  like  manner,  the  term  ia  often  eai- 
tended  to  diose  widely  prevalent  diseases,  whieh  add  their  seouriee  to  the 
evils  of  £unine  or  national  misfortune,  and  arise  from  the  combined  influence 
of  insufficient  and  unwholesome  food,  depressing  emotions,  and  the  noouous 
exhalations  of  crowded  dwellings. 

In  all  these  cases,  the  source  of  the  disease  is  obvioM,  or  may  be  traced 
with  eare.  But,  frequently,  diseases  of  unusual  eharaeter  become  pre?alent| 
or  those  before  (amiliar  as«ime  a  new  aspect,  or  rage  with  unwonted  YioleneCi 
without  any  discorerable  cause.  These  are  **  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in 
darkness,"  and  **  the  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noon^y.''  They  haTC  be^ 
observed  as  early  as  the  earliest  records  of  medicine;  and  were  naturally  attri- 
buted by  the  multitude  to  the  anger  of  thdr  deities.  The  more  cultivated 
have  vainly  attmnpted  to  trace  their  cause.  Thus,  they  have  been  ascribed 
to  some  mysterious  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  especially  of  the  comets; 
to  earthquakes  and  volcanoes  emitting  noxious  matters  into  the  air ;  to  an 
altered  electrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  to  the  rapid  propagation 
and  migration  of  atmospheric  animalcules.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  each  of  these  hypotheses  is  wholly  destitute  of  proof.  Perhaps  the  most 
plausible  is  the  animalcular  theory,  which  supposes  that  these  invisible  beingSi 
either  in  the  state  of  germs  or  fully  orgauiied,  penetnte  into  the  ayatem, 
and  disturb  by  their  presence  the  vital  processes.  There  is  a  strong  analogy 
between  the  movements  of  certain  epidemics,  and  those  which  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  the  result  of  animal  impulses  and  caprices,  in  migrmtiog  swarms 
of  insects ;  for  example,  at  one  time,  directly  onwards  with  a  slow  regular 
march,  at  another,  halting,  as  if  for  rest ;  now  in  a  compact  body,  with  a 
hnmd  sweeping  front,  then,  sgain,  in  detschments  diverging  from  the  main 
line;  sometimes  leaving  no  blade  of  life  nnvisited,  and  again  passing  <nper 
large  tracts  untouched,  and  settling  down  devouringly  on  some  distant  and 
isolated  spot.  This  theory  also  enables  us  to  explain  certain  anomalies  in 
the  propagation  of  epidemic  diseases,  which  have  often  embarrassed  patho- 
logists ;  how,  for  instance,  with  strong  evidence  of  their  non-contagioua  na> 
tare,  they  should  sometimes  appear  to  be  spread  by  the  movements  of  men, 
individuallyor  in  bodies,  from  infected  neighbourhoods  to  others  before  un- 
touched. The  living  germs,  carried  in  clothing  or  merchandise,  may  find  a 
congenial  atmosphere  in  the  new  locality,  and,  propagating  with  the  rapidity 
characteristic  of  insect  life,  may  soon  infect  the  whole  vicinity.  Other  ana- 
logies are  oflfered  in  the  receding  of  tbe  visitation,  often  as  rapid  as  its  ap- 
proach, the  occasional  lingering  of  deserted  fragments  of  the  moving  host  m 
isolated  neighbourhoods,  and  the  subsequent  temporary  and  relatively  feeble 
revival  of  the  pestilence,  sometimes  observed,  as  though  organic  germs  had 
been  left  behind  to  struggle  into  a  short  course  of  activity  and  propagation, 
under  unfavourable  circumstances.  They  who  desire  to  prosecute  this  inquiry 
may  advantageously  consult  the  '*  Medical  Ao/et  and  Refitctum£*  of  Dr. 
Uoiland,  who  has  ftiUy  considered,  and  seems  disposed  to  adopt  the  animal- 
cular theory.  Like  the  other  explanations,  however,  of  the  cause  of  epidemics, 
it  must  be  looked  upon,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  as  purely 
hypotheticaL     It  is  highly  probable  that  there  are  unknown  influenoeai  atmo- 
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wfhenOf  terreBtrialy  or  botb,  wbioh  are  aa  easenUal  to  the  aound  state  of  our 
vital  fnnctioiia  as  those  which  are  known,  and  the  perversion  of  which  mnst 
ooDseqiientlj  oocasion  disease.  Such  may  possibly  he  the  origin  of  epidemics. 
The  reeent  discovery  of  a  peculiar  atmospheric  condition,  ascribed  by  some  to 
the  presence  of  a  principle  called  osone,  has  given  origin  to  various  conjectures 
IB  to  its  nu^lnfie  agency ;  but  as  yet  they  are  nothing  but  conjectures.  It  is, 
indeedy  vain  to  specula^  upon  this  subject.  All  that  we  can  say,  with  cer- 
tsinty,  is,  that  there  must  be  some  distempered  condition  of  the  circumstances 
aromid  us,  some  secret  power  that  is  operating  injuriously  upon  our  system; 
tad  to  this  we  give  the  name  of  ^ndemic  injfluence.  But,  though  we  know 
BOthins  of  the  origin,  or  essential  nature  of  this  influence,  we  can  observe  and 
stody  Its  effoets,  and  thus  deduce  the  laws  which  appear  to  regulate  its  opera* 
tioQs.  The  following  are  some  of  the  laws  alluded  to.  It  would  not  be  amiss 
to  eonaider  as  epidemica  only  the  diseases  which  originate  in,  or  are  affected 
by,  the  influence  alluded  to;  and  the  observations  which  follow  may  be  re- 
ceived with  this  limitation. 

1.  This  influence  frequently  gives  rise  to.  diseases,  quite  independently  of 
any  other  known  cause,  as  in  the  case  of  the  influenia,  of  cholera,  and  of  the 
tjphoos  epidemic  of  1812-13,  &c.  But  it  still  more  firequently  exhibits  itself 
in  giving  increased  energy  to  other  causes,  enabling  them  to  produce  particulair 
diisaaae,  under  circumstances  differing  from  those  in  which  they  aie  ordinarily 
prodaoed,  and  to  an  extent  not  attainable  without  its  aid.  Thus,  smallpox, 
seariatin%  and  other  contagious  eruptive  affections,  sometimes  become  epidemic. 
Whether  the  epidemic  influence  is  alone  sufficient  to  produce  them,  without 
the  o(H>peration  of  the  specific  contagion,  is  perhaps  questionable.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  it  may  be  so ;  as  these  diseases  occasionally  occur  epidemically, 
withont  any  known  communication  between  the  individuals  first  attacked,  and 
others  previously  affected.  This  being  admitted ;  still,  the  epidemic  influence 
ia  eUefly  felt  in  giving  to  the  system  a  stronger  predisposition  to  the  disease 
than  ezmts  under  other  circumstances;  so  that,  though  persons  may  generally 
SMape  by  carefully  avoiding  the  specific  cause,  yet  many  are  now  attacxed  who 
may  have  been  frequently  exposed  to  the  contagion  on  former  occasions  with* 
oat  eflKset;  and  the  complaint  often  assumes  a  more  violent  character  than  be- 
longi  to  it  in  ordinary  years.  Sometimes  the  epidemic  influence  predisposes 
to  some  one  especially  of  the  exanthemata,  as  to  smallpox  on  one  occasion, 
measles  on  another,  &c. ;  sometimes,  the  tendency  seems  to  be  towards  eruptive 
iHstTasm  in  general,  so  that  all  the  exanthemata  are  more  rife  than  usual^  and 
oeeasionally  new  and  anomalous  forms  of  eruption  appear.* 

The  same  remarks  are  true  of  typhus  fever.  Sometimes  true  typhoid  epi- 
deaioB  occur  without  any  known  cause.  On  other  occasions,  the  epidemic 
inflnenoe  co-operates  with  the  ordinary  causes  of  the  complaint,  giving  it  a 
wider  extenmcm  and  greater  malignity.  It  now  occurs  in  conflned  and  crowded 
plaeeSi  which  had  before  escaped.  Thus,  too,  the  typhus  resulting  from  a 
general  fiunine,  and  the  depressing  influence  of  national  calamity,  may  become 
aggravated  by  an  epidemic  influence,  and  be  converted  into  a  terrible  pesti* 
lenee.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  same  cause  which  predisposes  to  this 
ionn  of  disease,  may  also  affect  the  crops  unfiEivourably,  so  as  to  occasion 
iiunine;  and  the  coincidence  of  famine  and  pestilence  is  thus  further  accounted 

*  A  remarkable  exemplification  of  this  statement  Is  offered  in  the  furuneuMd  qndemic 
wliieh  liai  recently  prevailed  both  in  Europe  and  this  country,  beginning  probably 
to  eariy  as  1849,  reaching  its  greatest  height  in  1852,  and  still  continuing,  though 
fai  a  greatly  diminished  degree.  Every  practitioner  must  have  been  struck  with  the 
cztnordiiiary  prevalence  in  1852  of  boils  or  faruncles,  carbuncles,  whitlows,  and  other 
r  affections  of  the  outer  surfkce  of  the  body. — Note  to  Uu  fourth  edUion, 
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for ;  but  our  iuformation  upon  the  subject  is  too  vague  to  justify  a  poNtii 
opinion. 

Miasmatic  diseases  may,  in  tbc  same  way,  become  truly  epidemic ;  not  thi 
tbey  directly  result  from  this  concealed  influence;  but  that  the  predispositio 
to  them  is  greatly  increased  by  some  unknown  cause;  so  that  an  amount  < 
miasmatic  exhalation,  more  or  less  of  which  may  be  always  floating  in  tl 
air  in  warm  weather,  may  now  produce  its  peculiar  effiects,  which,  in  ordinal 
seasons,  would  be  wholly  unfelt.  Hence,  probably,  the  late  prevalence  of  ii 
termittent  and  remittent  fevers,  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  in  portioi 
of  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  in  which  tlieso  diseases  were  formerly  almo 
unknown ;  while  the  circumstances  of  these  regions,  in  relation  to  the  prodm 
tion  of  miasmata,  remained,  so  far  aa  could  be  discovered,  the  same  aa  in  pr 
ceding  years. 

2.  Sometimes  the  epidemic  influence  is  felt,  rather  in  giving  a  certai 
type  or  direction  to  existing  diseases  than  in  rendering  any  one  disease  esp 
cially  prevalent.  Thus,  at  one  period,  a  low  or  typhoid  tendency  is  given  i 
most  diseases,  so  that  they  will  not  bear  depletion ;  at  another,  an  inflan 
matory  character  is  impressed  on  them,  requiring  the  lancet.  Thus  also, 
particular  direction  may  be  given  to  particular  organs ;  for  example,  in  oi 
season  to  the  head,  in  another  to  the  chest,  and  in  a  third  to  the  alimentai 
canal.  Hence  the  important  practical  inference,  that  the  physician  shou! 
not  allow  himself  to  become  wedded  to  any  one  plan  of  treatment,  in  diseasi 
apparently  identical ;  because,  under  varying  circumstances,  they  may  put  ( 
characters  demanding  very  different  and  even  opposite  modes  of  managemefl 

3.  One  of  the  established  laws  of  epidemics  is,  that  they  give  more  or  le 
of  their  own  character  to  all  other  diseases.  Thus,  when  cholera  prevail 
looseness  of  the  bowels  is  ver}*  apt  to  be  superadded  to  other  aflfections ;  whi 
influenza,  all  other  complaints  become  complicated  with  catarrhal  diseas 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  accidental  or  endemia  diseases  are  said  to  we 
the  livery  of  the  epidemic.  The  result  is  nothing  more  than  might  have  be< 
anticipated.  The  morbid  cause  is  universal,  and  operates  more  or  less  apt 
all.  Many,  however,  while  in  perfect  health,  are  able  to  resist  it,  and  exhil 
no  morbid  phenomena.  But,  if  attacked  with  disease  from  some  other  cam 
they  lose,  in  some  degree,  this  power  of  resistance,  and  yield  to  the  epideu 
influence,  which,  without  superseding  the  existing  affection,  modifies  it  1 
superadding  its  own  peculiar  effects. 

4.  The  epidemic  influence  is  sometimes  confined  within  a  narrow  spac 
sometimes  affects  extensive  regions,  and  sometimes  encircles  the  globe.  WIm 
it  pervades  a  large  portion  of  the  earth,  it  is  never  present  everywhere  at  tl 

]  same  time,  but  attacks  different  parts  successively ;  in  some  instances  advan 

'  ing  regularly,  and  sweeping  all  before  it,  in  others,  irregular  and  discorsi 

I  in  its  progress,  and  leaving  many  places  untouched;  occasionally  rapid  almc 

as  the  wind ;  and  then  again  exceedingly  slow,  creeping,  as  it  were,  from  a 
point  to  another,  and  occupying  years  in  spreading  over  one  extensive  distri< 
Opponns  onrrents  of  wind  do  not  obstruct  its  course;  and  this  fact  has  be< 
•Mvanoea  as  one  of  those  favourable  to  the  animalcular  theory. 

6.  It  often  gives  waning  of  its  approach  by  some  change  in  the  charaot 
tfpmniling  diseases,  by  the  occurrence  here  and  there  of  a  case  analogo 
to  tlie  epidemio  disease,  or  by  a  general  tendency  to  slight  affections  of 
Adv  Aaiketor.  Thus,  the  breaking  out  of  cholera  is  often  preceded  1 
s      Mil  tendeney  to  moderate  diarrhoea. 

Mat  the  flnt  effects  of  the  cause,  when  in  full  action,  are  usually  i 

•Tioli9t>    At  least,  the  cases  which  first  occur,  though  comparative 

l|aligiiintnid  of  greater  proportionate  fittality  than  those  wlu< 
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ippetr  sabaequently.  This,  perbaps,  may  be  owing  to  the  greater  suscepti- 
InlUy  of  thooe  first  attacked.  The  most  sosceptible  are  of  course  the  first  to 
feel  the  morbific  influence,  and  might  be  expected  to  suffer  most  from  it. 
The  proportioii  of  fatal  cases  diminishes  with  the  increased  prevalence  of  the 
dJMae;  until  at  length,  before  its  disappearance,  it  becomes  disarmed  of 
mdi  of  its  malignancy,  and  is  oflten  converted  into  a  comparatively  mild 
ifbetioD. 

7.  The  epidemic  influenoe  sometimes  disappears  entirely  after  a  short  pre- 
nknes,  sometimes  continues,  with  irregular  intermissions,  for  two,  three, 
fimr,  or  even  six  years,  and  occasionally  even  longer.  Thus,  the  influenza 
oftsn  imniahes  entirely  after  a  continuance  of  some  weeks ;  but,  in  some  in* 
itnoes,  returns  again  when  it  appeared  to  have  been  about  to  take  its  final 
have,  and  raffes  with  all  its  original  violence.  Cholera  often  visits  the  same 
plaee  a  seoond  time,  in  the  next  or  some  subsequent  year ;  and  in  India,  after 
iti  epidemic  prevalence,  appears  to  have  taken  up  a  fixed  residence,*and  almost 
tokave  beeome  endemic.  The  miasmatic  epidemic  which  made  its  appear- 
ttoe  in  the  year  1820,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia,  and  recurred 
•naally  for  many  years,  left  traces  behind  it  which  have  scarcely  yet  ceased 
to  he  visible. 

8.  It  has  been  a  subject  of  frequent  observation,  that  a  certain  epidemic 
tesdeney,  after  continuing  for  several  years,  will  be  followed  by  another  of 
t  difEerent  kind,  which  in  its  turn  will  give  way  to  the  former  tendency,  or  to 
t  third  diilerent  from  either ;  a  short  period  of  unusual  exemption  from  dis- 
eue  intervening,  in  each  instance.     Thus,  from  the  year  1793  to  1807,  there 
VII  a  tendency  to  severe  bilious  or  miasmatic  diseases  in  this  vicinity ;  the 
jellow  fever  prevailing  occasionally  in  Philadelphia,  and  bilious  fever  in  the 
ooontry.     An  interval  of  comparative  health  followed.     In  the  winter  of 
1812-18,  the  typhous  epidemic  made  its  appearance ;  and  its  influence  upon 
the  character  of  diseases  continued  to  be  felt  as  late  as  1818  or  1819.     In 
the  summer  of  1820,  the  typhous  tendency  was  superseded  by  the  miasmatic, 
and  the  ooeurrence  of  yellow  fever  in  the  city,  and  bilious  intermittent  and 
remittent  in  the  country,  marked  the  change.    Though  the  yellow  fever 
•oareeiy  recurred  after  that  season,  yet  the  miasmatic  fevers  of  the  country 
eoDtinued  to  prevail'for  many  years ;  and  it  was  not  until  1836,  that  typhus 
fisver  again  prevailed  among  us,  and  then  only  to  a  very  moderate  extent. 
After  that  period,  we  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  'having  enjoyed  an  inter- 
val of  oomparative  exemption  ;  but  the  miasmatic  fevers  recurred,  and  have 
linoe  continued  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  though,  during  the  year  1851  and 
iuheequently,  they  appear  to  have  given  way  considerably  to  the  typhoid  fever, 
which  has  been  prevalent  in  this  district  of  country,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
Union.     These  remarks  have  reference  only  to  the  two  epidemic  constitutions 
especially  alluded  to.    Epidemic  tendencies  to  eruptive  affections  seem  to  run 
in  somewhat  similar,  though  not  coincident  cycles.     Thus,  after  the  intro- 
duction of  vaccination,  the  smallpox  seemed  for  many  years  to  be  almost 
entirely  subdued,  because  no  epidemic  influence  was  superadded  to  that  of 
contagions.     We  are  now,  and  have  been  for  more  than  twenty  years,  in  the 
■idst  of  an  epidemic  variolous  cycle ;  and  the  disease  has  seldom  been  en- 
tirely absent  from  among  us.     From  the  experience  of  the  past,  we  may  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  a  period  of  renewed  exemption,  when  vaccination 
will  again  assert  its  complete  supremacy. 

9.  The  lower  animals  appear  to  be  affected  by  epidemic  influences,  and 
seasons  of  unusual  fatality  among  them  have  coincided  with  those  in  which 
the  human  race  have  suffered ;  but  how  far  the  effects  are  the  same  as  upon 
man  has  not  yet  been  accurately  determined.  • 
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Qmioffumm 

By  tliif  Una,  u  ezprenm  of  a  sorliifie  enae,  b  meaat  aay  prodoei  of  a 
p*^^K"'  diKase,  which  is  capable  of  prodMag  the  tumtt  HiBmm  m  ■■other 
penoo,  aad  of  thoa  propa^ipitiBg  itael^  aad  the  eoaplaiiii  of  which  it  is  al 
once  the  canee  and  the  efiect,  throogh  anj  nomber  of  vnprolected  indiTidaala. 
nediaease  thas  propagated  is  said  to  be  camta^iomtL  Tht  tenas  m/BCtiom 
mmd  im/tftiamt  aie  geaeraUy  aeed  ia  a  aaiikr  aenae,  thoagh  pcihapa  with  ^ia 
difeicace,  that  thcie  dcaJgaitioM  aie  limited  laost  lref|iieiit]y  to  the  caoea  in 
which  the  ■Mirbid  laipieMioo  nay  be  lecoTod  throagh  the  adaoepheie;  while 
eoata^oa  and  eonlagioaa  aie  applied  indiacriauaately  to  theee,  and  to  eaeea 
of  propagatioa  by  eootact.  Thoe,  we  epeak  of  the  iofMtioa  of  tjphai  isffar 
or  fBttllpckZf  and  call  thcoe  infeedoae  dieeaeee;  bat  do  aot  eoBBMaly  apply 
the  Mune  tetiae  to  ayphilia  or  the  itch.  All  theee  diiea«i|  howerer,  aie  eos> 
tagioBS,  and  tiieir  esaee  oontagion.  It  is  trae  that  aone  aathoia  onploy 
infeetioa  ia  a  diffinent  lenae.  Thns,  Choand  coafnes  it  to  the  aetioa  of  the 
aMirbifie  exhalatioB  which  ariaee  froai  the  peiaoa,  whea  aaaibeny  either  ia 
health  or  stcknesB,  are  crowded  together ;  and  the  revoltioc  diaeaiei  he  edb 
infectioai.  In  this  confoaion  of  awaaiag,  it  is  beat  to  ahaadoa  the  tenas 
infection  and  infeetioaa  altogether,  especially  aa  we  eaa  ezpraaa  all  thai  is 
essential  without  them.  The  participle  tn/ecUdj  howerer,  may  be  ased,  ia  a 
geaeral  aenae,  to  imply  the  eoadition  of  being  tainted,  or  injorioaaly  aftelad 
with  certain  aoalities ;  aa  we  say  that  the  ataioephere  is  infected  whea  it  is 
loaded  with  the  caoae  of  diaease,  and  that  a  locauty,  or  district,  b  infectaili 
ia  which  sach  aa  atmosphere  preyails. 

Contsgion  ia  asaally  the  prodnct  of  seeretioB  or  ezhaktioa,  and  may  be 
either  in  the  aolid,  liquid,  or  aeriform  state.  In  the  first  two  eooditioaa,  it 
acta  either  by  simple  contact,  aa  in  syphilis  and  gonorrhcBa,  or  by  applicatioa 
to  a  woand  or  abraded  sarfeee,  aa  in  hydrophobia  and  Taocination.  Ia  the 
eirial  state,  it  acts  through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere,  probably  for  the 
iMMt  part  by  inhalation  into  the  lunga.  In  all  ita  forms,  it  undoabtadly 
operates  through  absorptioa,  so  fer  aa  constitutional  effocta  are  conesraed. 
Ia  certain  inatances,  howerer,  it  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  sarfece  afr 
fected,  withoat  contaminating  the  ayatem.  Sach  is  the  caae  in  porrigo  aad 
scabiea.  Some  diseases  aie  eontagioaa  ezdaaiTely  by  meana  of  coataet  or 
insertion,  aa  syphilis,  hydrophobia,  and  the  raocine  disease;  olhen  poaaibly 
througli  the  air  alone,  aa  hooping-congh,  scarlatina,  and  typhua ;  and  others 
again  in  both  modes,  aa  smallpox,  chickenpox,  and,  aa  aome  assert,  measiss 
Indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  all  the  febrile  conla|pona  diseaasa 
might  not  be  propagated  by  inoculation,  were  we  acquainted  with  the  proper 
matter  to  apply  in  each  caae. 

The  contagious  matter  may  be  the  product  of  local  aetioa  in  the  diaeaasd 
individual,  aa  in  ayphilia,  acalHcs,  and  porriao,  or  may  be  coanected  with  a 
general  contamination  of  the  system,  and  exhaled  from  all  the  free  saifeess 
of  the  body,  as  in  smallpox,  aearlatina,  meaalea,  and  typhua.  It  haa  no  ssa- 
aible  properties  by  which  its  poisonoas  character  might  be  indicated,  nor  doaa 
it  yield  any  evidence  of  ita  nature  to  chemical  investigation.  In  some  di^ 
caaes,  as  in  samllpox  and  typhus  fever,  it  is  often  attended  with  a  disagiee 
able  odour ;  but  it  in  by  no  means  certain  that  it  ia  the  matter  of  eontagioa 
itself  thai  smeUs.  In  other  instances,  it  is  without  odour,  aa  in  BMaalea  aad 
hooping-cough. 

There  is  a  great  difierence  in  the  contagious  power  of  the  diffarent  ezhala> 
taons.    In  some,  it  is  feeble,  and  attadtt  few  eomparatively  of  those  eipoisd 
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toit|  as  in  teariatina;  in  others,  very  active,  allowing  few  that  are  unpro- 
teetod  lo  eeeape,  aa  in  smaUpoz.  Contagion  does  not  nsnally  act  at  a  great 
dutanee  fitmi  its  aonroe,  though  there  is  considerable  difereno6  dno  i&  this 
respect.  Thus,  tjphoos  contagion  seldom  extends  bejond  a  few  fte^in  well 
Toitilated  apartments;  while  the  variolous  will  not  nnfreqnentlv  spread 
tkroQgh  all  parts  of  a  house  from  a  single  bed,  and  even  from  one  house  to 
toother  in  the  near  vicinity. 

The  effluvia  are  capable,  in  some  instances,  of  attaching  themselves  to  eloth- 

m§,  merehandise,  &c..  and  may  thus  be  conveyed  to  great  distances.     It  very 

nrely  happens,  however,  that  the  mere  entrance  into  the  sick  room  is  sufficient 

10  fiur  to  impregnate  the  clothing,  as  to  enable  the  wearer  to  become  the 

iiatrament  of  spreading  the  disease.     Hence,  we  scarcely  ever  hear  of  a  phy- 

ndan  ocmveying  the  complaint  from  one  person  to  another.     Still,  it  would 

fce  prudent,  in  a  practitioner  attending  upon  very  contagious  diseases,  such 

ss  had  eaaas  of  smallpox,  to  change  his  dress  before  visiting  another  patient 

hstancea  not  unfrequently  occur,  in  which  contagion  is  imparted  by  the 

dothea  or  bedding  of  a  patient,  or  of  persons  in  constant  and  close  attendance 

upon  him.    Disease  has  thus  been  carried  to  very  considerable  distances,  and 

Moaed  to  spread  in  places  before  uninfected.  Fabrics  of  wool,  silk,  and  cotton, 

ars  espeoiailv  liable  to  act  aa  fomites ;  but  those  of  flax  and  hemp  are  not 

enaipt.     flfair  may  also  serve  as  a  vehicle.     The  greatest  danger  is  when 

boxes,  containing  clothing  thus  infected,  are  first  opened.     Insects  have  been 

suqMoled  of  conveying  the  contagion  by  alighting  successively  on  the  body 

of  the  patient,  and  on  that  of  a  susceptible  individual.     Fomites  will  often 

hmg  retain  the  poison,  though  it  is  weakened  and  at  length  destroyed  by 

time.     It  is  always  safest  to  act  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  period  of  its 

activity  is  indefinite,  unless  measures  are  taken  to  destroy  it  oy  chemnal 

agency* 

The  matter  of  contagion  is  said  to  be  rendered  inert  by  a  heat  of  120^  F., 
and  eonaequently  by  any  higher  degree.  Hence,  the  boiling  or  baking  of 
inliBeled  clothing  should  render  it  harmless.  Intense  cold  is  thought  also  to 
impair  the  activity  of  the  contagious  matter.  Nevertheless,  diseases  of  this 
elaaa  occur  more  abundantly  in  winter  than  in  summer,  owing,  no  doubt,  to 
the  eonfinement  which  is  necessary,  in  the  former  season,  to  guard  against 
the  cMj  and  the  consequent  concentration  of  the  morbific  agent  Certain 
chemical  substances  have  the  power  of  completely  decomposing  contagious 
matter,  especiAlly  chlorine^,  which  is,  therefore,  much  used  for  the  purpose  of 
disinfeetion.  Its  activity  is  also  gradually  impaired  by  time.  It  is  said  that 
the  virulence  of<  the  poison  is  diminished  by  transmission  through  numerous 
individoals ;  and  one  contagious  afiection  at  least,  namely  syphilis,  would 
appear  to  have  become  milder  by  time ;  but  the  correctness  of  the  general 
statement  may  well  be  disputed. 

The  time  at  which  a  contagious  principle  begins  to  show  its  effects  varies 
firom  two  or  three  days  to  several  weeks,  after  exposure.  The  resulting  dis- 
are  flenerally  febrile,  especially  when  the  contagion  is  of  the  kind  trans- 
throngh  the  atmosphere.  The  effect  of  certain  contagious  principles 
on  the  sjTStem  is  essentially  depressing,  as  that  of  typhus ;  and,  in  general, 
their  direct  operation  is  rather  sedative  than  inflammatory ;  though  this  is  by 
no  means  uniformly  the  case.  The  manner  in  which  the  disease  spreads  is 
peculiar,  and  often  affords  the  requisite  criterion  of  its  contagious  nature. 
Thus,  it  does  not  at  once  seize  upon  great  numbers,  as  an  epidemic,  or  occur 
in  several  separate  points  within  a  given  space  at  the  same  time,  like  an 
endemic ;  but  spreads  from  individual  to  individual,  or  from  house  to  house ; 
and,  when  new  cases  occur  at  a  distance  from  the  original  one,  they  can  often 
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be  traoad  to  it  by  tke  wtarreBtioii  of  penoDS  or  iNBiles.  iMlaad  of  arimmaJlj 
aeiiiiif  a  whole  &Bilj,  or  aoTeral  members  of  it,  at  one  time,  it  genetmuj  int 
attedn  a  ttogle  indiTidiml,  and,  from  two  or  three  daja  to  two  or  three  weeks 
afterwardfly  eeveral  others  almoet  simoltaoeooelj. 

The  febrile  eontagiona  dieeasee  geDerally  mo  a  eertaia  eonnev  hsriiig  dia- 
tinct  stagea  at  eertaio  iDtenrals,  and  terminatiDg  in  a  giTen  niimher  of  days. 
This  ynfertj  im  not  abednte ;  but  is  so  general  and  striking  aa  to  be  ehane- 
teriatie. 

Another  pecaliarity  of  the  aame  aet  of  diseaaea  ia,  that  one  attack  in  pen^ 
ral  aeenrea  the  ayatem  againat  a  aecond.  Thia  rule,  howeyer,  la  liable  to 
frequent  ezoeptioaa.  It  doea  not  apply  to  the  complainta  imparted  exchi- 
sively  by  eontaet.  Indeed,  one  attack  of  syphilis  is  said  to  ptediapoee  to  a 
Boeond. 

There  aeems  to  be  a  oertain  incompatibility  between  the  aoTeial  eontagiow 
febrile  oomplainta ;  ao  that,  if  an  indiridnal  has  been  expoaed  to  the  eanaea 
of  two  of  them,  he  will  net  naoally  be  affected  simnltaneoosly  with  both ;  bait 
one  will  mn  its  eonrae,  and,  when  it  begina  to  decline,  the  oUier  will  appear; 
or  the  feebler  one,  if  it  haye  precedence,  will  be  anperaeded  for  a  time  by 
the  more  powerfril,  and  will  retom  and  finiah  ita  conrae,  after  the  latter  haa 
anbmded.  Sneh  ia  the  caae  with  measlea  and  amallpoz.  OccaaionaUy,  how* 
OTcr,  we  aee  two  of  theee  complainta  apparently  exiating  together,  and  wmdi 
fying  each  other,  aa  in  the  caaea  of  meaalea  and  acarlet  feyer. 

A  common  character  of  all  eontagiona  diaeases,  and,  indeed,  Ae  one  thai 
rendera  them  aoch,  ia  the  power  of  reprodocing  the  same  kind  of  matter  aa 
that  by  which  they  were  brought  into  existence.  NeTcrtfaeleaa,  it  may  be 
said  that  this  mle  is  not  absolutely  universal.  Thus,  it  is  very  douhcfal 
whether  the  matter  of  hydrophobia  can  be  reproduced  in  the  human  anbieet. 
A  sufficient  answer  would  be,  that,  if  it  cannot  be  reproduced,  hydrophobia 
is  not  a  contagious  disease  so  fer  as  man  is  concerned. 

Many,  perhaps  all,  of  the  contagious  diseasea  may  arise  from  other  eanaea 
than  their  own  peculiar  contagion,  and  may  afterwarda  propagate  themaelvea 
in  the  ordinary  mode.  Thia  is  very  couiniunly  the  case  with  typhus  fever. 
There  is  often  an  epidemic  tendency  to  certain  contagious  diseaaea,  which, 
under  such  circumstances,  may,  I  believe,  originate  without  other  inflnenee. 
Such  a  tendency,  moreover,  greatly  increases  the  activity  of  the  eontagieas 
cause;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  during  its  prcvalenoe,  that  persona 
before  auppoaed  to  be  sufficiently  protected  are  attacked  a  second  tame. 

The  contagious  affections  of  inferior  animals  are  sometimes  imparted  to 
man,  though  probably  somewhat  modified.  The  vaecine  disease,  hydlrophobia, 
the  glandera  of  horaea,  and  perhapa  the  malignant  pustule,  are  examples  ef 
this  kind. 

The  nature  and  mode  of  action  of  the  eontagiona  prindplea  are  pointe  of 
great  intereat,  which  remain  yet  to  be  aettled.  There  are  two  circnmatanoea 
which  aerve  to  distinguish  them  horn  other  morbific  ageota,  and  which  eapad 
ally  merit  notice.  Theae  are  their  power  of  reproduction  in  the  hunym  ayateoi, 
and  the  immunity  which  one  attack  generally  givea  against  their  future  us- 
flaence.  In  this  latter  circumstance,  there  is  a  striking  difference  betweem 
them ;  for,  while  most  of  them  obey  the  general  law  just  atated,  othera,  anoh 
as  the  contagions  of  syphilis,  gonorrhcea,  psora,  and  porrigo,  are  capable  of 
affecting  the  same  individual  aa  often  aa  they  may  be  brought  into  contact 
with  him.  « 

Two  theorica  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  action  of  theae  eanaea.  By 
one  they  are  considered  in  the  light  of  ferments,  which,  entering  the  blood* 
veaaela,  occasion  cheaueal  changaa,  that  reault  in  a  further  production  of  aimi* 
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lar  contagious  matter ;  as  the  fermentation  of  beer  developes  an  additional 
qvantitj  of  the  same  kind  of  yeast,  by  the  presence  of  a  little  of  which  it  was 
excited.  This  explains  the  reproduction  of  the  morbific  aeent.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  account  for  the  &ct  of  future  exemption  by  supposing  that, 
in  every  system,  there  exist,  as  consequences  of  the  organic  processes  of  growth, 
paenliar  matters,  each  one  of  which,  through  the  fermentation  excited  by  the 
eoDtagious  cause,  is  itself  converted  into  contagion,  and  eliminated;  so  that, 
on  any  future  occasion,  though  the  poison  may  be  absorbed,  it  will  find  no 
material  to  act  on,  and  will  therefore  be  harmless.  An  explanation  so  purely 
hypothetical  scarcely  requires  criticism.  The  objection  naturally  suggests 
iteelf,  that  there  should  be  so  many  distinct  unnecessary  substances,  generated 
and  retained  in  the  system,  as  if  with  no  other  purpose  than  to  await  the  action 
of  certain  special  morbific  principles,  to  be  received  from  without.  A  more 
pJmnUe  explanation  of  the  future  exemption  is  that  given  by  Mr.  Paget. 
jBKh  organised  structure  has  the  property  of  assimilating  to  its  own  nature, 
the  material  presented  to  it  in  the  nutritive  process.  Thus  the  bony  tissue 
converts  the  organiaable  material  into  bone,  muscle  into  muscle,  &c.  The 
Uood  itself  is  in  the  same  category,  being  capable  of  assimilating  nutriment 
to  its  own  nature.  Should  a  structure  become  diseased,  it  assimilates  the 
■aterial,  not  to  its  original,  but  to  its  altered  condition.  Tumoursy  upon  this 
nineipley  retain  their  character  as  they  increase  in  siie.  In  like  manner  the 
Uood,  which,  under  the  influence  of  absorbed  contagious  matter,  undergoes 
some  modification  which  renders  it  no  longer  susceptible  to  the  influence  of 
the  contagion,  maintains  its  new  condition  and  of  course  a  continued  insus- 
floptibility  by  the  principle  of  assimilation.  (Lect.  on  Surg,  JPoUhol.,  i.  51.) 

The  second  theory  considers  contagion  as  the  influence  of  certain  invisible 
organic  agents,  either  animal  or  vegetable,  which,  fully  developed,  or  in  the 
slate  of  germs,  enter  the  blood-vessels,  and  there  live  and  propagate  to  the  no 
little  disturbance  of  the  system,  which  is  at  length  excited  into  desperate  efforts, 
and  throws  off  the  intruders  and  their  whole  brood,  or  perishes  in  the  attempt. 
In  support  of  this  view,  the  argument  has  been  advanced,  that,  in  certain  cuta- 
neoiis  afliections,  as  porrigo,  the  cause  has  been  proved  to  exist  in  microscopic 
ftm«,  the  spomles  or  seeds  of  which  become  the  medium  of  contagion  ;  and, 
in  the  case  of  psora,  the  disease  is  conveyed  by  animalcules  of  a  peculiar  cha- 
ncier, which  propagate  in  the  skin.  But  the  fact  that,  in  these  aflbctious,  no 
fature  exemption  is  secured,  shows  that  they  are  essentially  distinct  in  nature, 
and  probably  in  cause,  from  the  febrile  or  general  contagious  diseases;  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  animalcular  hypothesis,  which  affords  even  a  plausible  expla- 
nation of  the  immunity,  secur<Hi  by  one  attack  of  these  latter  complaints. "*" 

*  Zpmotk  Diteaus. — The  term  zymoiie,  applied  to  a  class  of  diseases,  and  sometimes 
to  their  cause  or  causes,  has  come  so  extensively  into  use  as  to  require  some  explana- 
tion in  a  general  treatise  like  the  present.  It  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  (u/mv, 
ferment,  and  is  applied  to  a  certain  set  of  diseases,  in  which  it  is  supposed  that  a  mor- 
ImAc  agent,  entering  the  blood,  operates  upon  it  as  a  ferment,  as  yeast  for  example 
operates  upon  saccharine  juices.  A  minute  quantity  of  the  poison  sets  on  foot  an  ac- 
tion in  the  blood,  by  which  the  whole  mass  is  changed ;  and  the  resulting  phenomena 
proceed  fh)m  the  altered  state  of  the  blood,  and  not  from  the  direct  agency  of  the  fo- 
rdgn  matter  admittetl  into  the  circulation.  Upon  this  principle  it  is  thought  that  all 
those  eaoses  operate  which  ar^  included,  in  the  text,  under  the  names  of  animal  0uvia, 
wuatmaia,  epidemic  influence^  and  contagion.  They  would  be  called,  under  this  theory, 
tfmoUe  agent* ;  while  the  diseases  produced  by  them  are  called  zymotic  ditcMea,  Of 
eourae,  under  the  latter  title,  are  included  ull  miasmatic  or  malarious  fevers,  all  epidemics, 
and  all  contagious  diseases  resulting  from  an  absorbed  poison.  The  reader  will  notice 
that  this  view  of  the  operation  of  certain  causes  of  disease  is  purely  hypothetical,  being 
founded  altogether  on  certain  analogies  which  in  themselves  are  not  complete,  and  un- 
supported by  chemical  or  microscopic  observation.    The  hypothesis  is  plausible,  and 
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Before  leaving  the  rabject  of  eijoiogj,  it  is  neeessury  that  we  shoold  noCiee 
certain  inflnenoesy  which,  though  not  alwaya  ttrictly  canaesi  have  yet  an  im- 
portant agency  in  the  prodaction  of  diaease.  I  have  already  spc^en,  in  geoerml 
terms,  of  the  distinction  between  predispoeing  and  exciting  canaea ;  and  have 
considered  somewhat  fnlly  snch  as  seemed  to  reqnire  particular  attention. in  a 
general  treatise.  At  present,  my  object  is  to  speak  of  the  predispositions^  in 
other  words,  the  states  of  system  which  render  it  especially  liable  to  the  aa- 
sanlts  of  disease.  These  may  be  arranged  in  three  divisions.  The  Jim  in- 
dndes  certain  conditions  which  are  not  m  themselves  deviations  from  health, 
and  might  with  great  propriety  be  denominated,  after  Chomel,  aptiiudn.  To 
the  aecmd  belong  those  states  of  system,  not  strictly  healthy,  which  predispoae 
to  no  one  peculiar  disease  exclusively,  but  rather  to  some  set  of  diBcaaaa, 
some  general  mode  of  derangement,  or  to  almost  any  disease,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  exciting  cause.  The  third  embraces  what  are  usually  denosn- 
nated  diatke$u;  that  is,  tendencies  to  some  one  special  and  peculiar  diseaae, 
which  is  apt  to  appear  whenever  the  body  is  excited  or  disturbed,  no  matter  by 
what  cause,  and  will  occasionally  break  fbrUi  without  any  apparent  cause  wha^ 
ever.  These  may  indeed  be  considered,  in  some  instancea  at  least,  rather  as 
latent  conditions  of  the  peculiar  disease,  than  aa  mere  predispositions.  Sneh 
are  the  gouty,  the  rheumatic,  and  the  scrofulous  diatheses.  The  proper  frfaee 
to  treat  of  these  is  obviously  in  connexion  with  the  several  afiections  to  which 
they  belong.  It  is  only  the  first  two  divisions  which  require  particular  notioe 
in  this  place*     Among  the  aptitudei,  we  may  consider  temperafnent»f  tdu 


to  a  certain  extent  may  be  tme,  but  haii  not  been  prored,  and  thoold  not,  tlicrefof% 
I  think,  be  made  the  bamt  of  a  new  claesiftcation  or  new  nomenclature  of  dieeaeca. 
The  eflfect  of  Buch  olassHlcation  and  nomenclature,  if  genemllj  adopted,  ia  to  lead  Ihe 
Btadent  to  receiTO  as  admitted  fact,  what  is  jet  simply  coi^ecture. 

In  the  text,  allusion  is  made  to  a  mode  of  explaining  the  peculiarities  of  eontagiooa 
diseases  upon  the  principle  here  referred  to.  Liebig  teaches  that  fermention  is  owing 
to  a  moTemeot  of  decomposition  excited  in  one  bodj  bj  the  mwe  presence  of  aaoCher 
body  underling  decomposition.  Yeast  is  a  nitrogenous  substance  in  this  oonditioa. 
Introduced  into  a  pure  saccharine  solution,  it  sets  on  foot  a  process  of  decompoaitloa 
which  results  In  the  formation  of  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  out  of  the  sugar,  without 
f^irther  change;  but,  if  along  with  the  sugar  and  water  there  be  a  nitrogenous  body, 
as  in  the  infuion  of  malt,  this  bodj  undergoes,  through  the  same  agenej,  ehessieal 
ehanges  whioh  oouTort  it  into  a  subetanee  baring  all  the  properties  of  the  jeast  origla- 
aOy  employed.  So  In  contagions  diseases,  a  little  of  the  sjmotio  agent,  itself  in  a  state 
of  chemical  change,  entering  into  the  blood,  and  finding  there  some  material  susceptible 
of  its  influence,  sets  on  foot  a  process  of  decomposition  in  that  material  whioh  ends  la 
hf  eonrerslon  into  a  similar  symotic  agent,  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  system. 

Dr.  Carpenter  has  ingeniously  extended  this  theory  to  the  explanation  of  the  predis* 
positions  to  the  epidemic  or  symotic  diseases,  which,  as  is  well  known,  are  apt  to  attack 
only  a  certain  number  of  the  indiriduals  exposed  to  their  influence,  while  many  escape. 
In  reference  to  cholera,  for  example,  it  is  tiiose  who  hare  lired  miserably,  in  confiiMd 
places,  and  In  a  contaminated  atmosphere,  who  are  most  apt  to  suffer.  He  supposes 
that  in  these  persons  the  blood  has  become  contaminated  with  absorbed  or  generated 
nitrogenous  matters,  in  a  state  ready  to  enter  into  decomposition  with  great  fkdHty 
upon  the  application  of  the  ferment  In  these,  therefore,  the  absorbed  jMison  exdtas 
the  moTement  of  decomposition  which  gires  rise  to  the  morbid  phenomena ;  while  pure 
blood,  olfering  no  such  material  for  the  action  of  the  poison,  undergoes  no  change,  and 
the  indiridual  escapes.  The  reader  who  is  disposed  to  push  this  inquiry  farther  is  re- 
fBrred  to  an  article  on  ihi  preditponng  eauun  ofeyidemiet  In  the  BrUith  and  F^rtign  Jfr- 
dko-Ckmtrgieal  Metiew,  for  Januaiy,  1868.  All  these  speculations,  howcTer,  thonld  be 
looked  on  as  suggestiTC  merely,  prompting  to  positiTe  experimental  research,  and 
should  not  be  reoelTed  as  truths  until  established  by  the  results  of  sack  research.- 
NoU  to  Ih4  fimfik    "' 
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oxwtct,  motj  and  age;  among  the  predispositions,  hereditary  tendencte$f  hahU^ 
the  efibcts  of  e/mafe,  and  the  results  of  occvpatian  and  modei  of  life. 

1.  TVm/iefammtf.— ficarcely  an  individualy  probably,  ean  be  found,  whose 
organixatioii  is  so  well  constituted,  and  so  nioelj  balanced,  is  not  to  offer  an 
sptitode  to  some  particular  disease  or  mode  of  derangement,  rather  than  to 
toother.  Almost  all  have  some  deficient  or  predominant  tissue  or  organ,  some 
wesker  or  stronger  susceptibility,  some  inequality  of  function,  or  some  pecu- 
liarity of  sympathetic  relation,  which  fiivours  the  action,  or  gives  speciality 
to  the  direction  of  some  morbific  cause.  These  constitutional  peculiarities^ 
when  they  are  such  as  affect  classes  of  persons,  are  called  temperaments,  when 
Mofined  to  individuals,  idiosyncrasies. 

The  general  rule,  in  relation  to  the  temperaments  as  predispositions  to  dis- 
ene,  ia,  thai  a  predominance  either  of  developement  or  function,  in  any  struo- 
tnre,  ofgan,  or  system  of  the  body,  is  apt  to  lead  to  disease  of  that  part.  Thus, 
the  aoiiyiiifie  temperament,  in  which  the  circulatory  system  predominates,  pre- 
diqxieea  to  acute  inflammations,  hemorrhages,  and  fevers  of  a  sthenic  chsA«o- 
ler ;  the  lymphcUie  temperament,  which  is  characterised  by  an  excess  of  the 
eokmriesa  tissues,  and  deficiency  of  rod  blood,  to  scrofulous  and  dropsical 
aflectioQa;  the  nervous  temperamentj  in  which  the  cerebro-spinal  system  is  in 
execM,  or  peculiarly  excitable,  to  neuralgia,  and  the  various  forms  of  nervous 
disotder;  and  the  inlnnu  temperammt,  the  name  of  which  sufficiently  indicates 
its  eharaeter,  to  hepatic  and  dyspeptic  diseases. 

2.  IHo^^ncraaieii. — These  are  highly  important  Many  persons  have  peco- 
BaritieSy  either  confined  to  themselves,  or  participated  in  by  very  few,  which 
render  them  susceptible  to  morbid  impressions  from  causes,  which  in  general 
either  produce  no  effect,  or  one  entirely  different.  These  are  not  indicated  by 
external  signs,  and  are  to  be  ascertained  only  by  experience.  Thus,  certain 
kinds  of  food,  usually  very  wholesome,  may  produce  violent  urticaria.  Elha- 
lations,  which  are  qfuite  harmless  to  the  great  mass,  excite,  in  certain  indivi-: 
duals,  excessive  irritation  of  the  nostrils,  fauces,  or  respiratory  passages.  Some 
vwy  susceptible  persons  faint  at  the  perception  of  odours,  usually  agreeable  in 
their  effsots.  So  frequent  are  these  peculiarities,  and  sometimes  so  important^ 
especially  in  relation  to  the  operation  of  medicines,  that  the  physician  should 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  constitution  of  every  new  patient,  as  far  as! 
pimcticable,  before  prescribing  for  him,  in  any  serious  case.  Inferences  as  to 
the  morbid  liabilities  of  individuals  may  sometimes  be  drawn  from  the  shape  or 
siie  of  their  organs. 

8.  Sex. — ^This  has  great  influence  in  giving  peculiar  morbid  tendencies.  Of 
eoorBe,  each  sex  is  prone  to  the  diseases  oelonging  to  its  own  organs  and  func- 
tions. But,  independently  of  these,  women,  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
excitability  of  their  nervous  system,  are  especially  predisposed  to  nervous, 
complaints;  and  causes,  which  in  men  produce  inflammation,  will  in  them 
give  rise  to  mere  functional  disorder.  Thus,  gout  and  rheumatism,  instead  of 
assuming-  a  frank  inflammatory  character,  are  apt  to  lurk  in  the  female  system, 
under  the  forms  of  dyspepsia,  palpitations,  headache,  and  neuralgia  in  every 
shape.  From  the  same  cause,  women  are  especially  liable  to  spinal  disordery 
and  to  all  the  protean  forms  of  hysteria.  Their  sexual  peculiarities  also  im- 
press on  the  general  system  predispositions,  not  immediately  or  necessarily 
connected  with  the  several  organs.  Thus,  about  and  soon  after  the  age  of 
puberty,  they  are  strongly  prone  to  chlorosis  or  anaemia.  Child-bearing,  though 
liable  to  its  accidents,  is  probably  on  the  whole  favourable  to  health,  by  super- 
seding oonsUtutional  morbid  tendencies.  But,  when  menstruation  has  perma- 
nently ceased,  these  tendencies  are  apt  to  display  themselves ;  and  this,  con- 
sequently, is  the  most  dangerous  period  in  the  life  of  woman.    It  is  noW| 
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«p6riiDy»  tluil  CMioenvs  albotioQs  oeear.  But  if  ske  eioq»  Ae  dumn  of 
Ihtt  penody  she  wmj  rtammMy  hope  to  ogoj  i^  kng  ezeoiplioii  firoiB  dneoe, 
aad  lo  IiTe  en  to  a  good  old  age-  Modi  of  tlie  peeoliaiily,  owHumiIj  obcerr- 
dble  in  the  female  ptadispontioiiSy  is  ofwing  nither  to  ikar  habits  thaa  to 
mkj  nalvnd  eaose.  Hencey  probably,  in  part,  their  teodeoeiaa  to  spinal  d»- 
fixrautyy  palmooary  ooosnmptioB,  anemic  eomplaiatSy  and  dyspepsia, 

4.  Jgt. — In  eoDseqneooe  of  the  early  developeinetti  of  the  brain,  aad  the 
ezpoenre  of  the  skin  to  a  nev  and  nnaocostomed  medium,  TCiy  jo^ng  infiuita 
are  pecoliaVly  pradispoeed  to  eephalie  and  eotaneoos  diseases.  l%e  rapid 
^ovth  of  the  body,  requiring  a  Tigoroos  exercise  of  the  digestive  orgsns,  aDtei^ 
iruds  makes  these  also  a  centre  of  morbid  action.  The  process  of  dentitiett 
.ksepa  np,  daring  its  continnaiice,  a  constant  irritation,  which,  through  the 
irash  and  unimpaired  sympathies,  extends  to  the  Tarions  functions,  especially 
those  of  the  skin,  alimentary  canal,  and  brain,  giring  rise  to  frequmt  diseMSs 
ef  these  parts.  Vast  numbers  of  children  are  carried  off  by  complaints  of  the 
jlonmeh  and  bowels,  during  the  period  of  teething.  The  almost  unremitlsd 
excitement  of  the  nervous  system,  either  directly  from  the  souiee  of  irritation, 
or  as  the  instrument  of  all  the  empathies,  renders  this  system  more  liable  to 
derangement  than  at  any  other  period  of  life;  and  causes  which  are  ocdinarily 
Jittle  felt  now  frequently  produce  convulsions.  By  fer  the  moot  dangerous 
period  of  life  is  before  the  doee  of  the  third  year.  There  is  another  souroe  of 
danger,  which  contiooes  in  operation  until  after  the  completion  of  the  sseowi 
dsntition.  In  the  inflammatory  affiecttoos  of  children,  at  this  age^  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  to  the  exudation  of  ooagnlable  lymph,  and  the  consequent 
Ibrmation  of  ftise  membrane,  even  upon  the  mucous  surfeces.  Perhaps  this 
amy  be  owing  to  a  predominance  of  fibrin  in  the  blood,  coossquent  upon  the 
wants  of  the  nutritive  process ;  but  the  explanation  is  altogether  conjectural. 
It  is  this  disposition  which  renders  croup  so  fetal  at  the  sge  referred  to.  AfUr 
the  second  dentition,  until  the  sge  of  puberty,  is  among  the  healthiest  periods 
of  life.  Children  are  now  scarcely  predispoeed  to  anv  other  occasional  else 
tion  than  epistaxis.  They  are,  however,  often  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
aftrial  conti^ons,  such  ss  measles,  scarlatina,  and  hooping-cough,  because  they 
are  old  enough  to  be  frequentlv  abroad,  and  have  not  yet  generally  acquirsd 
the  exemption  which  secures  them  in  later  life.  The  age  of  puberty  is  not 
peculiarly  liable  to  any  disorder  in  the  male ;  but,  in  the  female,  is  not  unflra- 
-quently  accompanied  with  derangements  of  the  uterine  funotions,  and  of  the 
general  health,  which  may  continue  for  years.  Chorea,  chlorosis,  and  hysteriui 
dten  have  their  origin  at  this  period.  With  the  exception  alluded  to,  the 
iiealthfulness  that  succeeds  the  completion  of  the  second  dentition,  continues 
onward  until  near  the  age  at  which  ra{nd  growth  ceases.  At  the  latter  psriai 
is  another  dangerous  crisis.  There  is  now  a  strong  predisposition  to  hemcr> 
rhages,  pulmonary  consumption,  and  dyspeptic  afectioas.  The  quantity  of 
Uood  furnished  by  the  digestive  process  hss  not  yet  become  exactly  aecoM- 
modated  to  the  diminished  wants  of  nutrition,  and  hence  is  apt  to  escape  by 
irregular  outlets.  Perhaps  the  peculiar  liability  to  phthisis  may  be  explained 
by  the  same  necessity  for  extravasation,  which,  in  persons  of  the  oonsumpti^ 
habit,  takes  the  form  of  tuberculous  deposit.  The  appetite,  or  at  least  the 
habit  of  eating,  has  not  learned  to  adapt  itself  to  the  moderated  powere  cf 
digestion,  and  the  stomach  is  apt  to  be  overworked.  After  maturity,  when 
the  bodv  has  attained  its  full  expansion,  and  growth  has  ceased,  there  is  again 
n  periocl  of  comparative  exemption  from  morbid  tendencies,  which  continues, 
with  the  exception,  in  females,  of  a  few  years  about  the  cessation  of  the  mensaSi 
until  life  begins  to  decline.  The  functions  are  now  all  well  balanced  in  the 
Jbesiihy  individual ;  no  organ  is  called  on  for  an  exceM  of  duty ;  and  nonO| 
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thenforei  is  especimllj  liable  to  deraogemeiit.  But,  when  the  period  of  de- 
eline  has  arrived,  the  balance  ia  again  distorbed,  one  organ  faila  too  rapidly, 
another  retains  a  disproportionate  aotivity,  and  the  general  hardening  of  the 
tiasoeSy  ineident  to  age,  goes  on  with  an  nneqnal,  and  sometimes  a  dangerous 
speed.  Henoe,  predispositions  to  vanons  organic  diseases  accrue ;  and  the 
brain,  the  heart,  and  the  urinary  and  genital  organs,  are  especially  prone  to 
mffsr.  In  the  degeneration  of  tissue  that  takes  place,  tho  characteristic  pro- 
perties of  the  nltimate  cells  are  sometimes  perverted  or  lost ;  new  laws  regu- 
lite  the  nutritive  process ;  and  thus  morbid  growths  are  apt  to  be  developed, 
nch  as  scirrhus  or  cancer,  which,  though  not  exclusively,  is  especially  a  dis- 
ene  of  advanced  life. 

'5.  BertdUwry  Tendency. — As  we  often  resemble  our  parents  in  external 
fcrm,  80  also  do  we  inherit  their  internal  peculiarities,  and  consequently  all  the 
■orbid  tendencies  growing  out  of  them.  It  is  not  diseases,  genenlly  speaking, 
that  are  inherited.  It  is  only  the  peculiarities  of  structure  or  constitution, 
which  serve  as  predispositions  to  disease.  We  are  not  bom  with  the  scrofula, 
patf  rheumatism,  &c.,  of  our  parents,  but  only  with  that  condition  of  system 
vhieh  fiivoors  the  developement  of  these  affections,  when  other  causes  operate. 
The  inherited  diathesis,  however,  is  often  sufficiently  strong  to  lead  ultimately 
to  the  disease,  without  other  cause.  We  see  this  fact  constantly  illustrated 
m  oensamption  and  gout  Nay,  the  hereditary  disease  will  often  be  developed, 
notwithstanding  the  most  determined  measures  to  prevent  it,  which  sagacity 
snd  experience  can  suggest  The  inheritance  may  descend  from  either  parent 
or  both.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  peculiar  diseases  of  the  mother  are 
aoro  apt  to  be  found  in  tne  son,  and  those  of  the  father  in  the  daughter;  but 
the  aeearaoy  of  the  opinion  may  be  doubted.  When  only  one  parent  is  affected, 
it  often  happens  that  the  offiipring  escape  entirely,  taking  after  the  healthy 
parent  exclusively.  But  when  both  are  diseased,  and  in  the  same  way,  the 
chanees  of  escape  on  the  part  of  the  children  are  greatly  diminished.  Hence 
the  danger  of  constant  intermarriages  between  near  connexions,  who  may  be 
supposed  to  have  the  same  defects  of  constitution.  The  morbid  tendencies 
ihns  go  on  aoonmulating,  from  generation  to  generation,  until  fiimilies,  and 
even  races,  become  extinct  Sometimes  the  hereditary  malady  passes  over  one 
generation,  to  fix  upon  the  next.  The  child  escapes,  but  the  grandchild  is 
affiscted.  This  fact  admits  of  easy  explanation.  It  is  only  the  tendency  that 
is  received  from  the  parent.  This  may  remain  latent,  from  the  absence  of 
eanses  calculated  to  call  it  into  action ;  or  counteracting  circumstances  may 
exist  which  shall  prevent  its  developement.  The  tendency  is,  nevertheless, 
handed  down  to  the  next  generation,  which  may  be  less  fortunate  in  relation 
to  the  influences  that  bear  upon  it  Occasionally,  we  observe,  femily  predis- 
pontions  to  disease,  which  have  no  prototype  in  the  immediate,  or  even  remote 
aneestors.  One  child  after  another  hWs  a  victim  to  the  same  disease,  from 
some  inherent  vice  of  constitution ;  and  parents,  themselves  of  sound  health, 
may  thns  be  completely  stripped  of  their  offspring.  This  sometimes  happens 
from  a  vicious  system  of  physical  education,  and  is  much  more  frequent  among 
the  rieh  than  the  poor.  But,  in  other  instances,  the  defect  is  received  from 
the  parent,  and  exists  from  birth.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  disease  cannot, 
in  strictness,  be  said  to  be  hereditary.  Complaints  dependent  on  inherited 
peculiarities  of  system,  are  apt  to  appear  earlier  in  life  than  similar  complaints 
of  a  different  origin. 

6.  Habit. — ^The  influence  of  this  principle  is  generally  salutary.  The  sys- 
tem, frequently  exposed  to  morbific  causes,  may  be  reconciled  to  them  in  the 
end,  and  cease  to  receive  further  injury.  Persons  thus  become  acclimated  in 
unhealthy  districts,  and  sometimes,  when  brought  up  in  such  districts  from 
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lo&ncy,  are  gradually  aceustomed  to  tbe  notioiis  inflaenoey  and  appear  not  to 
Buffer.  OeoasionaUyy  however,  habit  eonstitiites  a  pvediapoaitioD  to  dinaae. 
Thus,  when  the  system  has  adapted  itself  to  oertaiD  infloenoes,  ordinariljr  in- 
jorious,  they  may  become  Beoessary  to  health;  and  aa  ezpoeiire*to  oiremii- 
stanoes,  iDcompatible  with  their  continuaDoe,  may  lead  to  disorder.  Henoe  ai^ 
important  practical  rule,  to  withdraw  individuals  cautiously,  and  by  degraeay 
from  a  lonff  accustomed  exposure  to  what  may  even  be  deemed  injuriooa 
agencies,  unless  immediate  dimger  is  apprehended  from  them,  or  no  other  tluui 
a  sudden*  breaking  up  of  the  dangerous  habit  can  be  effectual. 

7.  -fi^!x^<  of  Climate. — ^These  frequently  constitute  predispositioDS  to  dis- 
ease. In  hot  climates,  the  liver  and  its  appendages  are  kept  in  an  undue  stale 
of  excitement,  both  from  the  direct  stimulant  influence  of  heat  upon  that 
organ,  and  frtmi  the  additional  duty  which  it  has  to  perform  in  the  elirainatioB 
of  carbonaceous  matter.  A  certain  excess  of  carbon  is  introduoed  with  the 
food,  which  is  thrown  off  partly  by  the  lungs  and  skin,  in  the  form  of  carboDie 
acid,  partly  by  the  liver  in  the  form  of  fatty  matter.  That  part  of  it  whioh 
is  converted  into  carbonic  acid^  answen  the  additional  purpose  of  affording 
animal  heat;  but,  as  little  of  this  is  needed  in  hot  countries,  there  is  less  S 
the  acid  formed,  lind  a  greater  proportion  of  carbon  must  consequently  escape 
by  the  liver.  This  organ  is,  therefore,  overburdened  with  duty,  while  the 
lungs  are  spared.  Hence  is  established  a  predisposition  to  biliary  and  gastrin 
intestinal  diseases;  and  those  of  the  Jungs  are  comparatively  rare.  In  cdd 
climates,  the  frets  of  tbe  case  are  exactly  reversed.  Animal  temperatura  is 
here  especially  wanted,  and  the  csrbon  consequently  finds  its  chief  outlet 
through  the  pulmonary  organs;  the  liver  having  proportionably  less  duty  to 
perform.  Under  these  circumstances,  hepatic  affections  are  rare;  while  a 
strong  predisposition  exists  to  diseases  of  the  lungs.  In  temperate  latitodea, 
there  is  less  exclusive  tendency  of  disease  to  any  one  organ;  but,  in  eooaa 
quence  of  the  frequent  vicissitudes  of  weather,  and  the  consequent  varying 
conditions  of  the  organs,  there  is  a  greater  general  tendency  to  inflammatory 
affections.  The  vicissitudes  are  felt  more  strongly  when  the  climate  is  damp 
as  well  as  variable,  and  the  morbid  tendency  is  also  consequently  stronger. 
Rheumatism  and  catarrhal  affections  are  the  most  freouent  results.  In  warm 
moist  climates,  the  system  is  depressed  by  the  sedative  influence  of  the 
moisture,  and  a  predisposition  to  low  forms  of  disease  is  established.  A  hot 
dry  climate  is  said  to  predispose  to  diseases  of  the  skin.  Of  the  effects  ef 
impure  airy  as  that  of  citiea,  ror  example,  enough  has  been  said  on  a  previooa 
occasion. 

8.  EffiecU  of  Occupation,  Moda  of  Life^  4i^.^The  predispositions  which 
flow  from  these  causes  are  very  numerous.  It  is,  however,  impossible,  in  a 
general  view  like  the  present,  to  follow  them  in  all  their  ramificaikions.  Thej 
may  generally  be  estimated  by  a  reference  to  the  various  causes  of  disease 
already  enumerated,  and  ascertaining  their  bearing  in  each  particular  case. 
A  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  diet,  dress,  and  employments,  whether  of 
business  or  pleasure,  will  close  this  essay. 

The  habitual  use  of  animal  food  in  excess  produces  a  superabundanee  and 
richness  of  the  blood,  which  strongly  predisposes  to  inflammaUMry  diaeases, 
especially  when  a  corresponding  amount  of  exercise  is  not  taken.  An  exclu- 
sive vegetable  diet  may,  on  the  contrary,  impoverish  the  blood,  and  occasion 
a  general  debility,  predisposing  to  scrofulous  and  tuberculous  affections,  and 
various  nervous  derangements.  Scanty  and  unwholesome,  or  putrid  food, 
vitiates  at  once  the  fluids  and  solids  of  the  body,  and  predisposes  to  scurvy 
and  low  forms  of  fever.   Stimulating  drinks  and  oondiraents  favour  directly  tks 
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of  imtfttioDi  and,  bj  the  relazadoo  which  follows  their  use,  lay  the 
fystem  open  to  the  aewolts  of  morUfic  oauses  in  general. 

The  prediepositione  prodneed  hj  dress  resolve  themselves  into  those  resulting 
inm  beat,  ooU,  and  pressure,  according  as  the  clothing  is  too  abundant,  too 
leantji  or  too  dght. 

80  fiir  as  the  predispositions  resulting  from  occupations  of  all  kinds,  including 
the  poTBoit  of  pleasure,  are  concerned,  there  are  two  prominent  considerations 
to  be  kept  in  view;  first,  that  over-exercise  of  the  organs,  by  rendering  them 
tbe  centre  of  vascular  and  nervous  excitement,  strongly  disposes  them  to  in^* 
iimmation  from  other  causes;  and,  secondly,  that  the  same  over-exercise,  if 
aontinQed  too  long,  may  exhaust  at  length  the  excitability  of  the  organs,  and 
ti»s  impairing  tlieir  powers,  may  expose  the  system  to  all  the  morbid  conse- 
(ptBiM&B  of  a  fiulure  of  their  functions,  as  well  as,  generally,  to  the  influence 
of  BMrUfie  causes  through  the  resulting  debility. 


CHAPTER  m. 
SYMPTOMATOLOGY,  OR  SEMEIOLOGY. 

Stmftoms  are  those  effects  of  disease  which  are  either  sensible  to  the  pa* 
tient,  or  perceptible  by  the  observer.  Signs  are  the  evidences  by  which  dis- 
aase  tt  made  known.  All  symptoms  are  necessarily  signs;  but  there  may  be 
■jgns  which  are  not  symptoms.  Thus,  the  age  or  sex  of  the  patient  may  serve 
to  fix  the  character  of  some  particular  affection;  and  the  cause  of  a  disease, 
when  known  to  us,  often  determines  our  opinion  of  its  nature.  These  may, 
Af&nfytBf  be  signs;  but  they  cannot  be  considered  as  symptoms. 

jS^finplDmalofo^y,  or  Semeiohgyf  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  symptoms 
sad  siffns  of  disease,  in  all  their  relations.  The  course  of  a  disease,  so  &r  as 
it  eaa  DO  observed,  is  the  peculiar  succession  of  its  symptoms;  the  diagnosis 
is  the  application  of  the  symptoms  and  signs  to  the  formation  of  an  opinion  as 
to  its  nature;  the  prognosis  is  tbe  deduction  of  inferences  from  the  symptoms 
is  to  its  future  progress  or  result.  The  course  of  disease,  therefore,  its  diag- 
nosia,  and  prognosis,  come  within  the  province  of  symptomatology.  It  will 
be  most  convenient  to  treat  first  of  the  Mymptoms  or  signs;  then  of  the  conrse^ 
which  may  be  considered  as  including  the  duration  and  terminations  of  dis- 
asse;  next  of  the  diagnosis^  under  which  will  be  included  the  methods  of 
exploring  disease;  and,  lastly,  of  ^e  prognosis. 

SECTION  I. 

SYMPTOMS  OB  SIGNS  OF  DISEASE. 

A  division  of  symptoms  has  recently  been  made  into  those  connected  essen- 
tiaUy  with  derangement  of  the  vital  properties,  and  those  which  consist  in 
ehanges  of  the  sensible  properties  of  the  system.  The  former  have  been 
vaiionaly  denominated  general j  rational ,  nod  vital  symptoms;  the  latter, 
flkg9kal  signs.  A  little  reflection  will  show  that  the  <&8tinction  is  not  very 
pk^OBophical.  Many  of  the  general,  rational,  or  vital  symptoms  are  appre« 
eiable  by  Uie  senses.    Thus,  the  cries  of  pain  are  heard;  tne  derangements 
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of  tlie  polae  tre  felt;  and  eooTnlave  wMt^meatB  are  wemL  On  the  other 
haod,  mao J  of  tbe  ngns  called  phjaical  are  elearly  tprnfUmaa  of  aone  Thai 
distarbanoe.  Tbos,  ihe  increased  balk  of  an  oi^any  tke  nwtf  fieation  of  its 
healthy  aonodB,  and  altermtiona  in  its  coioar,  are  often  ismediate  aims  of 
chanjzes  in  the  vital  actions.  In  these  general  remarks,  therelbrey  I  shall 
not  follow  the  division  alluded  to;  hot,  in  the  description  of  indiridnal  db- 
casesy  it  will  be  most  eonrenient,  in  many  instances^  to  separate  from  the 
ofdiiuurj  sjrmptoms  those  signs  which  are  elicited  bj  certain  procesaes  of  cobk 
paratiTely  recent  origin,  aa  peronssion  and  anaenltationy  and  which  have  been 
distingatthed  by  the  deaignation  of  physical  signs.  Soeh  a  diseriaunatiov  b 
called  for  by  the  ooniiderations,  that  these  latter  require  a  peculiar  training 
in  the  obavter,  in  order  to  be  lully  appreciated,  that  they  hare  not  yet 
receired  the  uniTcrsal  attentien  which  they  merit,  and  th^  if  treated  of 
indiscriminately  with  thoee  better  known  and  undcvstood,  they  might  tend, 
with  many,  rather  to  confuse  than  to  aid  the  diagnosiB. 

It  would  be  quite  out  of  place,  in  this  preliminary  essay,  to  treat  of  all  the 
symptoms  scTerally.  In  the  account  of  each  disease,  those  which  belong  to 
that  disease  must,  of  necessity,  be  referred  to;  and  to  describe  them  now 
would  be  to  render  repetition  unaroidable.  Indeed,  many  of  the  phenomena 
which,  under  certain  circumstances,  are  83rniptoms  of  disease,  under  others, 
are  themselves  diseases,  and  must,  therefore,  be  fully  discussed  in  the  de* 
partment  of  special  pathology.  Our  attention  here  most  be  directed  more 
especially  to  thoee  phenomena,  which,  being  common  to  numerous  diseases, 
require  a  general  description  in  ord^  to  be  fully  understood,  sad  of  whieh  a 
deseriptioo  now  will  spare  the  neceanty  of  much  repetition  hereafter.  It 
will  be  necessaiy,  moreorer,  to  explain  tbe  nature  of  eertain  symptooHy 
whieh,  not  mtenng  into  the  category  of  diseases,  might  otherwise  not  reeeifs 
the  special  notice  which  they  merit.  The  reader,  however,  will  understand 
that  our  notice  is  to  be  directed,  in  this  part  of  the  work,  to  the  symptoas 
themselves;  their  relation  with  the  several  disesses  which  they  indicate  being 
left  for  future  consideration.  In  the  following  resnrks,  I  shall  pome  the 
natural  order  of  the  functions,  beginning  with  digestion. 

1.  SsuvTOMB  BKLOMOiNa  TO  THB  DiOBSTivs  FuRcnoH. — ^Perhaps  the 
most  important  of  these  are  the  symptoms  presented  by  the  tongne,  which 
are  here  described  more  fully,  in  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  dissases 
in  which  they  uSord  valuable  indications. 

Tomffue.^ln  drawing  inferences  from  the  condition  of  this  organ,  it  in 
important  to  know  whether  the  appearances  it  may  present  are  the  rcMtlt  of 
locml  disease  in  the  mouth,  or  of  the  sympathies  which  connect  it  with  other 
parts  of  the  system.  In  general,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  cor- 
rect conclusion  upon  this  point ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  attention 
should  be  directed  towards  it.  The  following  remarks  have  reference  only 
to  the  general  indications  oflfered  by  the  tongue.  This  organ  seems  to  have 
been  designed  as  an  index,  to  the  eye  as  well  aa  to  the  ear,  of  the  state  of 
the  system;  so  numerous  and  diversified  are  the  morbid  affections  which 
modify  its  healthy  appearance.  It  not  only  participates  in  all  general  de^ 
rengements  of  the  whole  system,  serving  as  one  of  the  surest  guides  to  a 
correct  judgment  in  relation  to  the  degree,  progress,  and  precise  stage  of  the 
disease;  but  especially  also  sympathiies  with  the  difierent  parts  of  the 
digestive  tube,  at  one  extremity  of  which  it  is  placed. 

The  Imlk  of  the  tongue  may  be  increased  or  diminished.  Its  enlaigement, 
when  not  so  considenble  as  to  be  v«ry  obvious,  may  (rften  he  known  by  the 
appearance  of  indenUtiona  on  its  aides,  made  by  the  preaanre  of  the  teetk 
Thie  is  occsaionally  one  of  the  first  signs  of  the  arereurial  inflnenee.    Its 
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contraction,  when  not  the  mere  eflect  of  dryness,  is  nsoallj  the  result  of  a 
diminished  supply  of  blood,  snd  indicates  either  a  general  deficiency  of  the 
oircnlating  fluid,  or  great  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action.  Like  every  other 
part  naturally  moist,  it  shrinks  by  drying;  and,  under  such  circumstances, 
no  general  inference  can  be  deduced  from  its  mere  loss  of  volume. 

Its  cahur  is  often  greatly  and  significantly  modified.  Morbid  floridness 
of  the  tongue  is  the  consequence  either  of  the  condition  of  the  blood,  or  of 
its  greater  abundance  in  the  organ.  In  the  former  ca^e,  an  unduly  arterial- 
iied  state  of  the  mass  of  the  blood  is  indicated ;  in  the  latter,  either  over- 
ezciiement  of  the  circulation  generally,  or  phloeods  of  the  stomach.  Redness 
of  the  tongue,  not  the  result  of  local  causes  exclusively,  has  been  supposed  bj 
some  pathologists  to  be  an  almost  certain  «gn  of  gastric  inflammation  or 
irritation.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  It  is  often  seen  when  no 
evidence  of  gastritis  is  presented,  either  by  the  symptoms  or  upon  dissection, 
and  is  not  unfrequently  absent  when  that  disease  exists.  Serious  practical 
injury  may  result  from  this  error.  The  red  tongue  can  be  considered  as 
having  special  reference  to  the  stomach,  only  when  other  symptoms  point  in 
the  same  direodon ;  and,  even  then,  is  by  no  means  a  certain  sign.  A  livid 
or  purvle  colour  of  the  tongue  is  ueually  dependent  upon  an  insufficient  a&«- 
tion  of  the  Uood,  and  is  a  valuable  sign,  in  connexion  with  the  same  colour 
of  the  lips.  Not  unfrequently  the  tongue  is  morbidly  pale;  and  this  state 
is  a  sign  of  deficiency  of  the  blood  in  general,  or  of  its  red  corpuscles  in 
particular,  or  of  great  prostration  of  the  circulating  forces. 

Its  eondition  as  to  dryness  and  moisiure,  is  often  highly  significant.  But 
eaution  is  neeessary  not  to  mistake  dryness,  from  temporary  and  unimportant 
causes,  for  that  which  results  from  general  disease.  In  persons  who  sleep 
haUtually  with  their  mouths  open,  the  tongue  is  apt  to  be  dry  in  the  morn- 
ing; and  the  same  cause  often  produces  the  same  effect  in  sickness.  On 
visiting  a  patient,  we  find  the  tongue  unexpectedly  dry,  and  begin  to  feel 
some  apprehension,  until  we  learn  Uiat  the  patient  has  been  breathing  for 
aome  time  through  the  mouth  slone.  A  stoppage  of  the  nostrils  often  givea 
rise  to  this  phenomenon.  In  all  doubtful  cases,  it  is  only  necessary  to  request 
the  patient  to  close  his  mouth,  and  then  move  the  tongue  about  so  as  to 
moisten  it.  If  he  succeed  satisfactorily,  we  may  conclude  that  the  drynesa 
was  accidental,  and  of  no  account.  Another  caution  is  requisite;  to  take 
care,  namely,  that  a  really  dry  tongue  should  not  be  mistaken  for  a  moist 
one,  in  consequence  of  the  patient  having  recently  taken  a  liquid  into  his 
mouth.  Dryness  may  exist  in  different  degrees,  from  mere  clamminess  to 
perfect  aridity.  It  depends  on  a  deficiency  of  saliva,  or  of  mucus,  or  both, 
and  indicates  a  general  tendency  to  diminished  secretion.  It  not  unf^ 
qnently  oceuis,  as  a  sympathetic  affection,  in  ulcerativo  inflammation  of  the 
small  intestine.  It  affords  sometimes  the  most  important  therapeutical  indi- 
cations, as  will  be  fully  shown  hereafter.  (See  Enteric  Fever,) 

The  Umperaiure  of  the  tongue  serves  as  a  guide  to  that  of  the  body  gene- 
rally. When  cold,  it  evinces,  for  the  most  part,  great  prostration  of  the 
powers  of  life.  It  proves  that  the  process  of  calorification  is  failing  at  the 
very  fountain ;  for  the  breath  must  be  cool,  before  the  tongue  can  become  so 
in  any  considerable  degree.  This  coldness  of  the  tongue  has  been  frequently 
noticed  in  severe  cases  of  epidemic  cholera.  But  we  must  take  care  not  to 
confound  coolness  from  local  causes,  as  from  ice  in  the  mouth,  or  from  the 
patient  having  slept  long  with  the  mouth  open  in  a  cold  atmosphere,  with 
that  proceeding  from  the  state  of  the  system.  Heat  of  the  tongue,  except 
when  arising  from  inflammation  of  the  organ,  may  be  considered  as  a  sign  of 
a  general  elevation  of  temperature. 
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But  the  oonditioii  nsoallj  denominAted  a  furred  Umgme  isy  perhapt,  tkt 
most  valuable  diagnoetio  symptom  afforded  bj  thai  Terj  nipiortaBt  litda 
member.  In  thk  state,  the  tODffae  is  covered  with  a  morbid  eoatiiig,  which 
adheres  so  firmly  that  it  oannot  oe  removed,  without  leoKlviB^  a  portioo  of 
the  surface  along  with  it.  Occasionally,  deposits  take  place  from  the  saKvm 
and  the  mucus  of  the  mouth;  bat  theM  are  easily  removable^  and  must  be 
distmguished  from  the  genuine  fur.  The  latter  proceeds  from  a  secreCorj 
nrooess  of  the  tongue  itself,  and  seems  to  be  incorporated  with  the  snperficial 
»y«r  of  epithelium.  It  is  almost  always  confined  to  the  upper  suifiMe,  where 
tiw  structure  of  the  membrane  is  pspillary.  Though  very  generally  a  sign  of 
disease,  it  is  not  always  so.  Some  persons  have  a  furred  tongue  habitually, 
Miore  especially  upon  risine  in  the  morning;  and,  though  in  the  greater  nnai* 
ber  of  these  there  is  probably  some  chronic  disorder  of  digestion,  yet  in  olhefB 
the  health  appears  to  be  perfect. 

A  furred  tongue  almost  always  accompanies  fever,  and  b  one  of  the  mosi 
decided  characteristics  of  that  affection.  Indeed,  when  considerable  in  d^^oa, 
and  not  dependent  upon  stomatitis  of  any  kind,  it  may  very  generaOy  ba 
tegarded  as  a  febrile  symptom.  When  the  fur  is  wkiit^  tkidntkj  talerai^ 
fmifarmj  and  accompanied  with  moisture,  it  usually  indicates  an  open,  active 
state  of  fever,  in  which,  though  the  obvious  symptoms  may  possibly  be  vio* 
lent,  there  is  not  apt  to  be  any  lurking  mischief,  nor  any  malignant  leodency; 
When  thort,  very  adhmive^  and  rather  wcani^y  permitting  the  mbess  of  the 
tongue  to  appear  through  it,  and  attended  with  some  disposition  to  drynen^ 
it  is  often  a  sign  of  a  protraieted  and  obstinate  form  of  fever,  which  is  apt  lo 
assume  a  low,  nervous,  or  typhoid  form.  A  ydlowUk  hue  of  the  fbr  is  nsnaify 
indicative  of  bilious  disorder,  being  produced  either  by  the  vomiting  of  bile, 
9ry  what  is  probably  much  more  frequent,  by  direct  secretion  from  the  tongne^ 
consequent  upon  deficient  secretion  by  the  liver,  or  an  cucessive  prododaott 
of  bilious  matter  in  the  blood.  Not  unfrequently,  this  eolonr  of  the  tongve 
is  accompanied  with  a  bitter  taste.  It  b  common  in  miasmatie  fevers,  wmA 
hepatic  diseases.  A  hnnou  or  Hack  tcmgwe  b  usually  indicative  of  a  low 
state  of  the  system,  and  an  impaired  condition  of  the  blood.  It  b  owinc  to 
the  secretion  of  a  dark  matter,  apparently  identical  nith  that  which  colMeli 
about  the  teeth  and  lips  in  typhous  fevers,  and  probably  consisting  of  Ucod 
modified  in  its  passage  out  of  the  vessels.  The  same  acdon  would  seem  lo 
take  place  in  the  tongue  as  that  which,  in  the  stemsch  and  boweb,  oecasioi 
the  black  discharges  so  common  in  malignant  fevers.  It  may  depend  on  an 
enfeebled  state  of  the  secreting  tissue,  or  a  diseased  stote  of  Uie  blood,  or  on 
both  united.  Very  frequently,  thb  darkness  of  the  tongue  supervenes  nrai 
a  previously  white  coating,  and  indicates  a  deteriorated  state  of  the  vital 
fbms  and  probably  of  the  blood.  The  caution  should  be  obserred,  nol  lo 
confound  tnb  discoloration  with  that  which  may  proceed  firom  aeeidental 
causes,  as  from  the  chewing  of  liquorice,  tobacco,  burnt  coffee  grains,  Ac  In 
many  instances,  the  white  fur  of  the  tongue  is  modified  by  reJ  poimi$j  which 
are  the  tops  of  the  swollen  and  projecting  papilbs.  Thb  appearance  b  not 
uncommon  in  eruptive  febrile  diseases,  especislly  scarlet  fever  and  mcaalea. 
When  consequent  upon  a  dyspeptic  state  of  the  stomach,  the  fur  b  meal 
copious  in  the  morning  before  breakfeat.  In  some  persons,  emptiness  of  the 
stomach  b  said  always  to  induce  this  stete  of  the  tongue. 

The  manner  in  which  a  furred  tongue  becomes  clean  affords  valuable  indi* 
cations.  When  the  fur  slowly  recedes  firom  the  tip  and  edges,  thinning  gra> 
dually  as  it  retires,  it  intimates  a  fevourable  convalescence.  A  portion  of 
fur  often  lingers  near  the  root  of  the  tongue,  long  after  the  disease  has  given 
way.    In  another  mode  of  cleaning,  the  fur  loosens  and  separates  in  flakes. 
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often  beginning  at  tbe  middle  or  near  the  root,  sometimes  in  large  patches, 
or  over  almost  the  whole  toDgue  at  once,  leaving  a  smooth,  red,  glossy  sur- 
fMe,  aa  though  the  papillary  structure  had  been  lost.  In  such  cases,  if  acute, 
and  if  the  tongue  remains  moist,  convalescence  almost  always  takes  place, 
though  nsnally  tedious,  and  sometimes  very  lingering.  In  threatening  fevers, 
it  is  very  desirable  to  witness  this  phenomenon;  and,  as  it  is  often  preceded 
by  a  feeling  of  soreness  in  the  fauces,  this  may  be  considered,  when  it  oQcnrs 
in  such  cases,  as  an  auspicious  circumstance.  Much  stress  was  laid  upon  this 
as  a  prognostic  symptom  by  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  of  Philadelphia. 
Sometimes  the  fur  recurs  once  and  again,  before  it  ultimately  disappears ; 
and  weeks  and  even  months  are  occasionally  consumed,  in  the  struggling  and 
apparently  uncertain  advance  of  the  system  towards  health.  In  less  fuvour- 
aole  cases,  the  tongue,  after  having  commenced  the  process  of  cleaning,  as 
just  described,  or  even  after  completing  it,  instead  of  continuing  moist,  be- 
comes as  dry  as  a  chip,  with  an  aggravation  of  all  the  symptoms,  and  no  little 
increase  of  danger.  The  indication  is  still  more  unfavourable,  when,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  dryness,  the  surface  becomes  gashed,  chapped,  or  fissured,  or  exhi- 
bits a  rOngh,  scaly  appearance. 

This  smooth,  red,  and  glossy  state  of  the  tongue,  sometimes  with  moisture 
and  sometimes  with  dryness,  is  not  uncommon  in  chronic  diseases,  in  which 
it  is  generally  a  bad  sign,  and  is  supposed  to  indicate  serious  organic  derange- 
ment of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane.  A  still  worse  condition,  however. 
is  an  aphthous  state  of  the  tongue,  which  is  apt  to  come  on  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  chronic  diseases,  and  is  generally  to  be  received,  under  these  circum- 
slanoes,  as  a  fieital  sign,  though  of  itself,  and  occurring  in  ordinary  health,  it 
is  in  no  degree  alarming. 

A  loss  or  -depravation  of  taMe  is  not  uncommon,  and  is  generally  of  little 
consequence,  depending  upon  a  mere  derangement  of  the  surface  which  re- 
eeires  the  gustatory  impressions.  But,  when  of  a  paralytic  nature,  it  is  much 
more  serions,  as  it  generally  indicates  disease  within  the  encephalon. 

The  only  other  point  requiring  consideration  refers  to  the  movements  of  the 
toogne.'  When,  in  acute  febrile  diseases,  these  are  not  under  the  control  of  the 
patient;  when,  upon  being  requested  to  protrude  the  tongue,  he  is  unable  to  do 
so,  or  when  the  organ  trembles  much  in  the  attempt,  the  symptom  is  exceed- 
ingly unfavourable,  indicating  either  great  prostration,  or  dangerous  cerebral 
disease.  Of  similar  unfavourable  prognostication,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, is  the  occurrence  of  a  difficult  and  hesitating  utterance,  like  stam- 
mering. The  inclination  of  the  tongue  towards  one  side,  when  protruded, 
nsnally  indicates  palsy,  and  is  one  of  the  common  attendants  upon  hemiplegia. 

Deglutition. — ^This  is  occasionally  difficult,  or  impossible.     The  causes  are, 

1.  inability  of  the  muscles  concerned  in  the  process  to  contract  properly,  either 
from  a  general  prostration  or  derangement  of  the  nervous  power,  from  paraly- 
ris,  or  from  inflammation  of  the  muscles  themselves  or  the  neighbouring  parts; 

2.  contraction  of  the  passage  by  stricture,  or  tumours  compressing  it  from 
without ;  3.  too  great  bulk  in  the  body  to  be  swallowed ;  and  4.  disease  of  the 
larynx,  preventing  an  accurate  closure  of  the  glottis,  and  consequently  ad- 
mitting the  food  or  drink  to  enter  that  aperture  upon  every  attempt  to  swal- 
low, as  when  the  epiglottis  is  ulcerated,  or  swollen  and  stiffened  by  inflamma- 
tion. From  this  view  of  the  causes  of  difficult  deglutition,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  symptom  is  of  considerable  importance,  and  that  care  is  requisite  not  to 
misinterpret  it.  When  the  consequence  of  pure  functional  nervous  disorder, 
18  sometimes  happens  in  hysteria,  it  is  of  little  account ;  but,  when  arising 
from  the  other  causes  mentioned,  it  often  affords  just  ground  for  great  solici- 
tude. 
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AppeiUe  amd  Desire  for  Drink. — The  appetite  for  food  may  become  ez- 
eewTe,  deficient,  or  deprayed.  The  temporaiy  loss  of  it  is  one  of  the  meat 
eon  OMNI  resolta  of  dinease,  eapecially  of  fever,  and  ita  retom  one  of  the  aareat 
eridencea  of  eooTaleaoence.  So  much  i^  thia  the  eaae,  that  hunger,  daring 
the  euatence  ci  fever,  ia  conndered  a  bad  aign,  indicating  great  derangement 
of  the  nervooa  system.  It  doea  not  neceaaarily  follow,  fiom  the  loea  <^  appe* 
tite,  that  the  atonuch  mnat  be  diseased.  The  aenae  of  hunger,  though  referred 
to  the  atomach,  and  often  undoubtedly  originating  in  that  organ,  ia  probably, 
IB  general,  the  reault  of  impreaaions  conveyed  to  the  aenaorium  from  all  parta 
of  the  ayatem,  and  ariaing  from  the  conaumption  of  the  organiied  tiaaoea 
everywhere,  in  the  performance  of  the.  varioua  vital  lunctiona.  In  diaeaae, 
these  processes  may  cease,  and  the  sense  of  hunger  must  cease  along  with 
ihem.  Food  would,  under  theae  circumatancea,  burthen  the  ayatem,  and  ia, 
therefore,  not  called  for.  This  is  one  and  probably  the  moat  frequent  canae 
of  loes  of  appetite.  It  may  reault  also  from  derangement  of  stomach,  witli- 
out  any  disease  whatever  elsewhere.  Exceas  of  appetite,  or  htmtimia^  aa  the 
afl^ion  ia  technically  denominated,  is  much  less  common  than  ita  defidene^. 
It  may  arise  from  a  certain  amount  of  irritation  of  atomach,  from  ezceaaiYe 
consumption  of  the  living  tissues  or  of  the  blood,  or  from  mere  nervous  de* 
rangement.  Hence  ita  occurrence  in  certain  forms  of  dyspepsia,  in  diabetea, 
and  hysteria.  Depraved  appetite,  or  a  desire  for  substances  ordinarily  dia- 
guating,  or  wholly  unfit  fur  nutrition,  is  an  occasional  result  of  gaatric  diaeaat, 
or  of  affections  in  which  the  nerves  are  deranged,  aa  in  hysteria  or  pregnancy. 
It  is,  however,  a  rare  symptom. 

The  desire  for  drink  is  morbidly  excessive,  even  more  frequently  than  tha 
opposite  state  of  the  appetite  for  food.  It  is,  moreover,  very  often  in  ezoeaa 
in  thoae  very  cases  in  which  the  desire  for  food  is  lost,  aa  in  febrile  diaeaaea 
generally.  But  ihirU  may  arise  from  two  very  opposite  conditions,  which  it 
ia  important  not  to  confound ;  one,  a  condition  of  excitement,  and  the  other 
of  depreasion.  Like  hunger,  the  sensation  of  thirst  probably  arises  from  im- 
pressions transmitted  to  the  sensorium  from  all  parts  of  the  frame,  wherever 
the  blood  circulates.  That  it  is  referred  to  the  fauces,  is  no  proof  whatever 
that  it  originates  there  exclusively.  Whenever  the  blood  is  in  a  atate  requir- 
ing dilution,  an  impression  is  received  from  it  by  all  the  tissues  which  it  aup- 
pliea,  which  impression,  conveyed  by  the  nerves  to  the  brain,  occaaiona  the 
feeling  of  thirst.  Hence,  this  sensation  is  experienced  when  the  blood  ia  hoi 
and  stimulating,  as  in  fevers  and  inflammations ;  and  when  it  haa  become  too 
much  diminbhed  by  hemorrhage,  or  by  excessive  secretion  or  exhalation,  aa 
in  cholera,  colliquative  sweats,  diabetes,  &c.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the 
thirat  of  fever.  That  of  the  opposite  condition  of  exhaustion  is  no  less  urgent. 
It  ia  highly  important  that  the  distinction  should  be  borne  ia  mind ;  and  that 
the  mere  exiatence  of  thirst  should  never  be  considered  aa  a  sufficient  evidence 
of  sanguineoua  congestion  or  excitement  Extreme  thirst  sometimea  atlaida 
the  lowest  states  of  prostration  in  malignant  diseases.  The  moat  preaainc 
want,  in  some  cases  of  this  kind,  is  of  cold  water.  Thia  haa  been  oonaiderea 
aa  a  sign  that  the  blood  is  congested  in  the  interior  organs,  and  that  depleiioQ 
ia  requisite.  It  is,  in  fitct,  only  a  sign  that  the  capillariea  are  every  when 
nearly  empty,  and  are  making  an  urgent  call,  through  the  aenaorium,  for 
liquid  to  fill  them. 

Nausea  and  Vamiiing, — ^These,  together  with  varioua  other  derangementa 
of  atomach,  will  receive  special  notice  hereafter.  Reference  is  here  made  to 
them  only  to  observe  that,  when  nausea  and  vomiting  are  very  obstinate, 
without  any  obvious  cause,  without,  for  example,  any  apparent  diseaae  of  the 
stomach  or  other  abdominal  viscus,  and  without  spinu  tendemeaa,  there  is 
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TCUon  to  fear  that  either  an  eniptiye  affection  is  maturing  itself,  or  that  the 
bcain  is  diseased. 

Ihfiseatum, — In  relation  to  the  symptoms  afforded  hy  this  prooess,  it  is  onlj 
necessary  here  to  allude  to  their  grekt  importance,  and  to  nrge  upon  the  ntn- 
dent  the  neeessity  of  attending  to  them.  This  is  the  more  necessary,  as  they 
are  often  overlooked.  The  patient  states  that  his  bowels  are  regnlar,  and  the 
{diysieian  is  s^itisfied  with  the  information.  But  it  yery  often  happens  that  s 
most  ernmeoos  impression  is  oonveyed.  The  patient,  it  is  tfue,  may  haye 
had  an  eVacnation  daily ;  but  it  may  haye  been  scanty,  and  quite  insufficient 
to  prevent  large  fecal  accumulation.  Instances  eyen  oooor,  in  which  there  is 
nppareni  diarrhoea,  but  real  and  dangerous  constipation.  The  physician, 
therefore,  should  always  assure  himself  of  the  true  state  of  the  case. .  Bat  tjie 
codatenee,  or  non-existence  of  constipation  is  not  all  that  is  to  be  attended  to. 
The  colour  of  the  stools,  their  consistence,  and  nature,  are  often  most  import* 
ant  gnidea  to  the  discovery  of  disease.  The  habit,  therefore,  of  inspecting 
the  evaenations  of  the  sick,  however  disagreeable  it  may  be,  is  indispensable 
to  n  proper  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  physician.  A  fklse  delicacy  may, 
wider  other  circumstances,  lead  only  to  inconvenience ;  in  our  profession,  it  is 
bat  too  frequently  fatal. 

2.  Symptoms  bkloroinq  to  the  Resfiratobt  FoNonoir. — The  absorb* 
ant  ayBtem  offers  no  symptoms  which  merit  notice  in  this  place.  The  same, 
however,  cannot  be  said  of  the  respiratory  system.  The  symptoms  presentect 
by  the  latter  are  of  the  highest  importance,  as  signs  not  only  of  diseases  of 
the  lungiB,  but  of  various  other  organs,  and  even  of  the  system  generally. 
Thus,  respiration  may  be  abnormally  frequent  or  dow,  rapid  of  proltmged^ 
/brcMe  or  feMe;  it  may  be  trreguktry  wheezing ,  stertorous,  spdsmodie,  or 
emumisite;  it  may  also  be  peculiar  in  the  association  or  succession  of  ita 
movements,  or  by  attendant  phenomena,  as  in  sneezing,  coughing,  laughing, 
crjfing,  sobbing,  sighing,  ^fawning,  and  hiccoughs  The  temperature  and  odour 
oi  the  expired  air  may  become  signs  of  disease.  The  breath  is  hot  in  fevers, 
and  oool  in  certain  diseases  of  great  prostration,  as  in  the  collapse  of  cholera, 
and  the  last  stage  of  malignant  typhus.  A  sour  smell  of  the  breath  indicates 
aoid  in  the  circulation ;  an  offensive  smell,  either  gangrene  of  the  lungs,  a 
diseased  state  of  the  blood,  mercurial  action,  or  local  diseases  in  the  mouth, 
fiuioes,  or  nostrils.  By  its  peculiar  odour,  poisonous  substances  which  have 
been  swallowed,  can  sometimes  be  detected,  as  alcohol,  and  prussic  acid.  The 
wsaiier  of  expectoration  affords  other  and  most  valuable  signs.  The  various 
physical  signs  made  evident  by  measurement,  percussion,  auscultation,  fto., 
ate  of  incalculable  importance.  Most  of  these,  however,  will  be  sufficiently 
eOQsidered  under  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs.  At  present  I  shall  only 
efier  some  observations  upon  dyspnoea  and  cough. 

Dgspnaa. — This  literally  signifies  difficult  breathing.  The  term  may  be 
no  extended  as  to  embrace  all  cases  of  increased  frequency  or  force  of  respira- 
tion, attended  with  obvious  effort,  and  all  others  in  which  the  sensations  of 
the  patient  are  painful,  whether  there  be  augmented  movement  or  not.  A- 
pntient  may  be  unconscious  of  a  disturbance  which  is  very  obvious  to  others, 
and  very  painfully  conscious  of  a  difficulty  which  others  do  not  see.  The 
aSeotion,  in  both  cases,  is  here  ranked  with  dyspnoea.     It  is  a  very  frequent 

rptom,  dependent  on  very  different  pathological  conditions,  and  offering' 
most  opposite  practical  indications.  In  all  its  varieties,  however,  there' 
must  be  one  thing  constant ;  and  that  is,  an  impression  of  a  peculiar  kind 
upon  the  nervous  centre  which  presides  over  respiration.  This  may  be  trans- 
aaitted  to  the  centre  from  the  various  parts  interested  in  the  results  of  the 
fionictioni  or  it  may  be  the  consequence  of  disordered  action  originating  in  the 
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Deatre  kaelf.  In  its  higW  grades,  it  eoostitateB  or  ratlier  oecuioin,  tlie 
sadoo  of  trail/  ofhrtaih;  and,  in  all  caaes  in  which  the  efferent  nenres  an 
not  defeetivey  or  the  reapiratorj  moaclea  fianljzed,  it  grrea  rise  to  moreiiienta 
more  or  leas  excited  of  the  organa  of  breathiDg.  The  remote  cause  of  dji> 
{HMca  is  QSiianj  a  want  of  the  due  arterialiiatioB  of  the  blood.  From  all  parts 
of  the  sjatem  where  this  want  ia  experienced,  and  ei^>eciallj,  it  ia  probable, 
from  the  polmonary  air-cells  and  bronchia,  there  goes  up,  through  file  aiff»- 
rent  nerres,  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  an  impression,  which  ooeasiona  the 
feeling  joI  want  of  breath,  and  causes  to  be  transmitted  from  that  centra, 
through  the  efferent  nerves,  a  motor  impulae  to  the  respiratory  musdes. 
Acco^ing  to  the  degree  of  the  want,  is  the  strength  of  the  sensation,  aod 
the  energy  of  the  consequent  movements.  In  bad  cases,  the  distress-  of  the 
patient  for  want  of  breath  is  extreme  \  he  gasps  for  air,  hia  chest  heaves-  ln- 
ooriouslj,  he  is  compelled  to  maintain  the  erect  position,  he  cannot  bear  tlie 
windows  or  doors  shut  even  in  cold  weather,  and  sometimes  leans  out  of  m 
window,  ss  if  in  search  of  breath.  The  nedessitj  of  maintaining  tJbe  ersei 
position,  called  orthopmota^  is  owing  to  the  greater  freedom  in  the  ezpanaiea 
of  the  chest  in  this  podtjon,  and  the  relief  it  affords  from  the  pressure  of  the 
abdominal  viscera,  in  the  horixontal  posture,  upon  the  diaphragm.  In  tlie 
mildest  oases,  there  may  be  only  a  slight  feeling  of  uneasiness,  or  no  unei^ 
siness  at  all ;  and  the  only  apparent  morbid  result  is  an  increase  in  the  fine- 
quency  of  respiration,  of  which  the  patient  himself  may  not  be  sensiUe. 
Between  these  two  extremes  there  is  every  grade. 

Should  the  efferent  nerves,  or  the  muscles  of  respiration  be  paralysed,  then 
the  patient  may  experience  the  greatest  conceivable  anxiety  and  oppreasioii, 
amounting  to  a  sense  of  suffocation,  without  any  or  with  little  violence  of 
respiratory  movement.  Again,  should  the  nervous  centre  lose  its  suseepli* 
Inlity  under  the  influence  of  badly  aerated  blood,  as  not  unfrequently  happens, 
there  may  be  neither  sensation  nor  increased  movement;  and  asphyxia,  or  a 
state  approaching  to  it,  is  produoed.  It  may  happen,  moreover,  tbat  irritM 
tion  may  exist  in  the  nervous  centre,  independoitly  of  any  defidency  in  the 
a&ration  of  the  blood,  as  in  nervous  diaesse,  and  especially  in  hysteria ;  and 
thia  irritation,  transmitted  to  the  muscles  id  the  chest,  may  produce  hurried 
breathing  or  dyspncsa. 

Tbe  circumstances  under  which  the  main  eondiUon  requisite  to  dyspncBay 
the  want  of  dae  aeration  of  the  blood,  may  occur,  are  very  diversified.  Thns, 
the  blood  may  be  in  a  state  of  disorganisation  from  malignant  diaeaae,  io 
which  it  ia  unable  to  undergo  the  requisite  changea  in  the  lungs ;  though,  is 
such  cases,  the  nervous  centre  is  also  apt  to  beooioiie  unimpressible,  and  reapi- 
lation  languishes  or  cesses,  instead  of  being  excited.  Another  condition  is 
that  in  which,  the  blood,  from  various  causes,  beoomes  congested  in  the  iml- 
Bionaiy  capillaries,  so  as  to  impede  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  cella,  and  at 
the  same  time  retard  the  pulmonary  circulation.  A  third  condition  ia  afford* 
ed  by  different  diseasea  of  the  lungs,  which  produce  consolidation,  oompraa* 
sion,  or  destmction  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  or  fill  the  cells  with  liquid,  an 
as  to  exclude  the  air.  Inflammation  of  the  lungs,  bronchitis,  pnimoDarj 
bemorrhage,  pleuritic  effusion,  dropsy  of  the  chest  and  pericardium,  tumoma 
of  all  kinda  within  the  chest,  pulmonary  consumption,  &c.,  operate,  in  ex* 
eluding  the  air  from  portions  of  the  lungs,  in  one  of  the  modes  just  nien- 
tioned.  The  portion  to  which  the  air  hajB  aoceas  is  insufficient  properly  In 
arterialise  the  blood ;  the  condition  rcouisite  to  dyspnoea  is  produced ;  and 
respiration  is  augmented,  in  order  that  the  aonnd  portion  of  the  lunga  maji 
by  perfurming  additional  duty,  counterbalance  the  loss  of  funetion  in  the 
disMed  part     A  fourth  condition  oonaista  in  the  eonstricting  of  the  air 
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pMsagea  by  Bpaara/tamoan,  Ac.,  so  as  to  impede  the  free  aooesi  of  air  to 
the  cells.  An  example  of  this  is  presented  in  spasmodic  asthma.  A  fifth 
c<mdition  is  that  of  disease  of  certain  muscles  of  respiration,  either  paraly  tic, 
rfaenmaticy  or  inflammatory,  in  which  they  become  unable  to  contract, 
and  thus  throw  their  duty  upon  the  other  muscles,  which  are  stimuli^ted  to 
excessiTe  aption.  Thus,  when  the  diaphragm  cannot  descend,  the  ribs  move 
much  mare  in  respiration  than  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Lastly,  the 
&ult  may  be  in  the  air,  which  may  be  too  much  rarefied,  or  its  place  supplied 
by  irrespirable  gases,  so  that  the  blood  cannot  become  duly  aerated.  From 
this  sketch  it  will  be  seen,  how  Various  are  the  circumstances  under  which 
dyspnoea  may  be  produced,  and  yet  how  important  to  discriminato  between 
themi  as  they  often  require  peculiar  plans  of  management.  It  is  usually 
severest  in  acute  diseases,  in  which  the  cause  is  sudden,  and  the  sensibiUty 
of  the  nervous  respiratory  centres  is  yet  unimpaired. 

Vongh, — This  is  the  sound  produced  by  a  sudden  and  forcible  ezpiratiofii 
prooedad  by  a  temporary  closure  or  resistance  of  the  rima  glottidis,  m  ordelr 
to  give  adctitional  impulse  to  the  current  of  air.  It  is  genendly  succeeded  by 
a  foiler  than  ordinary  inspiration,  in  consequence  of  the  exhaustion  of  this 
air  in  the  lungs  by  the  previous  act.  Occasionally,  the  rima  glottidis  is  made 
leDse  daring  the  inspiration,  in  which  case,  this  also  is  attended  with  sound|^ 

in  hooping-cough.  Cough,  like  dyspnoea,  depends  upon  an  impression 
by  the  nervous  centre,  producing  a  sensation  of  tickling,  -pressure, 
fulness,  or  other  uneasiness  in  the  respiratory  passages,  especially  the  larynx 
and  trachea,  which  then  causes  the  transmission  of  motor  influence  firom  th^ 
centre  to  the  muscles  concerned.  The  object  aimed  at  in  the  process,  is 
obviously  the  removal  of  matters  in  the  air-tubes,  which  might  interfere  with 
respiration. 

The  source  of  the  impression  made  upon  the  sensorium  is  various.  Most 
frequently,  it  is  some  irritation  of  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane,  either 
consequent  upon  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies,  such  as  dust,  acrid  vapours, 
&Cy  admitted  with  the  air,  upon  certain  qualities  of  the  tar  itself,  as  coldness 
and  dampness,  which  operate  by  reaction,  or  upon  substances  extravasated 
into  the  passsges,  as  mucus,  pus,  blood,  &c.  Inflammation,  from  whatever 
caufie,  acts  as  a  source  of  uneasiness,  both  by  producing  effusion,  and  by 
exalting  the  sensibility  of  the  membrane,  whereby  the  ordinary  healthful 
stimuli  are  converted  into  irritants ;  the  air  itself  being  sometimes  suflicient, 
under  these  circumstances,  to  excite  cough.  Certain  parte  of  the  air-tubes 
are  much  more  susceptible  to  this  irritation  than  others.  The  glottis  is  espe* 
eially  sensitive,  with  the  purpose,  no  doubt,  of  guarding  the  entrance  of  the 
tnbe  against  injurious  agente.  Another  source  of  the  sensorial  impression 
above  alluded  to,  is  some  disturbance  conducted  by  the  afferent  nerves  of 
respiration,  from  parte  not  directly  connected  with  the  air-tubes,  as  the 
parenchyma  of  the  lungs,  the  pleurae,  the  pericardium,  the  stomach,  the 
liver,  the  bowels,  the  peritoneum,  &c.  It  is  probably  through  branches  of 
the  par  vagum,  directly  or  indirectly,  that  impressions  from  these  sources 
are  conveyed  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  brain.  A  third  source  of 
the  impression  is  some  inappreciable  change  in  the  nervous  centre,  or  the  res- 
piratory nerves  entering  it,  such  as  occurs  in  hysteria,  and  sometimes  in 
gouty  or  rheumatic  individuals,  producing  nervous  and  spasmodic  coughsi 
without  any  apparent  disease  of  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  viscera. 

There  is  great  diversity  in  the  character  of  the  cough,  which  has  received 
Dames  corresponding  with  its  peculiarities.  Thus,  we  have  the  dry  cough 
without,  and  the  moist  co\vgh  with  expectoration ;  the  short,  hacking  cough, 
lesultibg  from  slight  irritation,  and  the  violent,  spcumodic,  and  convulsive 
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tongh^  from  high  degrees,  or  pecalUr  modifiettionsy  of  the  same  eaiise;  tlia 
octanifmaly  the  inceuant,  and  uke  paroonftmal  cough,  from  the  mode  of  reonr* 
renoe ;  the  hoancy  wheezing,  barking,  and  ahrill  coughs,  from  modiiieations 
\n  the  tension  or  capacity  of  the  rima  glottidia,  or  other  portion  of  the  renpi' 
ratorj  tnbe ;  the  fioUow  cough  from  its  resonanoe  in  the  enlarged  hroochiay 
or  polmooary  excayations;  and  finally,  the  laryngeal  or  guituraly  the  pec- 
ioralj  the  hmaiicj  the  siomachicj  the  verminous,  Ac.,  according  to  the  put 
from  .which  it  may  he  supposed  to  proceed,  or  the  cause  producing  it 

Mkpeetoraiiom. — ^Expectoration  is  the  act  of  discharging  the  secretions  or 
of  the  air-passages.  This  is  usually  effected  hy  coughing.  SometinMS| 
howcTer,  when  the  matter  in  the  bronchia  is  Tery  copious,  it  is  thrown  off  ia 
a  full  stream,  by  a  simultaneous  contraction  of  all  the  muscles  of  expiratiott| 
without  any  resistanoe  whatever  at  the  glottis.  The  process  resembles  romil^ 
ing,  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  trohstanees  diih 
charged  have  proceeded  from  the  lungs,  or  from  the  stomach.  Chomel  ealls 
it  pectoral  vomiting.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  blood  b  sometimes  expeetormled 
in  Tiolent  attacks  of  hssmoptysis.  A  third  mode  of  expectoration  is  thai  ia 
which  the  liquid  rises  up  gndually,  and  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  ihm 
patienti  as  fitf  as  the  glottis  or  fauces^  when  it  is  removed  by  hawking.  TIm 
matters  expectorated  are  called  sputa.  These  will  be  treated  of  under  thi 
special  diseases  in  which  they  are  severally  met  with. 

3.  Symptoms  belonqinq  to  thi  Circulatory  Funcnoir. — ^The  heart 
affords  by  its  action,  sise,  or  position,  numerous  signs  very  important  in  <fiag- 
nosis.  These  will  be  considered  when  we  reach  the  diseases  of  that  orgaa. 
Upon  the  pulse,  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  preliminary  observations,  as  thai 
phenomenon  is  constantly  referred  to  throughout  the  work,  and  should  be  eariy 
understood. 

The  PuUe, — The  evidences  of  the  pulse  in  disease  are  probably,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  important  that  we  can  attain ;  but  they  are  not  without  their  falla- 
cies, and  much  caution  is  often  necessary  to  avoid  wrong  inferences.  The 
pulse,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  the  beating  of  the  arteriea. 
In  each  pulsation,  the  vessel  is  slightly  expanded,  and  sometimes  laterally  dis- 
placed, and  then  returns  to  its  original  site  and  position,  after  which  there  ia 
an  interval  of  rest.  The  influences  concerned  in  its  production  and  peculiari- 
ties, are  those  of  the  heart,  the  arteries  themselves,  and  the  blood.  The  heart 
gives  the  impulse  by  which  the  expanding  wave  of  blood  is  carried  onward: 
and  the  vessel  contracts,  either  by  its  elasticity  alone,  or  by  some  additioaal 
vital  foree.  It  is  obvious  that  the  frequency  of  the  pulsations,  and  the  runa- 
larity  or  irregularity  of  their  succession,  must  depend  upon  the  heart*  Ae 
pulse  at  the  wrist,  when  it  can  be  felt,  always  corresponds  with  the  syatok  of 
the  ventricles,  allowance  being  made  for  the  very  slight  interval  tlmt  maal 
elapse,  before  the  wave  reaches  so  distant  a  part.  To  the  heart's  action  maal 
also  be  referred  most  of  the  other  healthy  characters  of  the  pulse;  and  for  the 
source  of  its  peouliarities  in  disease,  we  must  look  chiefly  to  the  same  orgia. 
But  the  state  of  the  arteries  is  not  without  its  influence.  These  vessels  an 
gifted,  like  all  other  living  and  movable  tissues,  with  a  certain  degree  of  ^tal 
Contractility  or  tone,  upon  which  their  healthy  firmness  depends.  Witheal 
this  tone,  they  become  relaxed  and  flaccid,  yielding  readily  to  the  expandiag 
force  of  the  blood,  and  not  rapidly  recovering  their  dimensions  when  the  iai- 
pulse  ceases.  It  is  evident  that,  in  this  condition  of  the  vessels,  that  portioa 
of  the  heart's  impulse  which  is  employed  in  dilating  the  arteries,  is  not  restored 
to  the  blood  duly  by  the  contraction  of  their  ooata,  and  is,  therefore,  partiaUj 
lost  before  it  reaches  the  extremities.  Hence,  the  pulse,  in  such  caaes,  is  aol 
a  proper  measure  of  the  strength  of  the  oaidiae  contraction.    The  latt^  maj 
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be  atroDg,  while  the  former  19  comparatively  weak.  Agaioy  an  ezeessiye  ten* 
flioD  of  the  arterial  coats  may  occasion  a  resistance  to  the  finf];er,  which  might 
lead  to  improper  inferences  as  to  the  force  of  the  heart.  Happily,  however, 
there  is  a  general  correspondence  between  the  arterial  and  cardiac  pulsations, 
which  renders  the  former,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  a  tolerably  correct 
measure  of  the  latter.  The  quantity  of  the  blood  also  has  undoubtedly  some 
mfluence  upon  the  character  of  the  pul^e.  When  it  is  in  excess,  the  pulse 
is  likely  to  be  fuller  than  usual,  when  deficient,  smaller.  The  rule,  however, 
is  not  absolute.'  The  pulse  may  be  small,  even  in  a  plethoric  state  of  tb^ 
system,  if  some  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary  circulation  exist,  causing  con- 
gestion in  the  lungs  and  venous  system,  and  preventing  a  due  supply  to  the 
hh  ventricle.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  blood 
em  act  upon  the  pulse  in  any  other  way,  than  as  it  may  affect  the  condition 
of  the  heart  or  the  vascular  coats.  After  this  view  of  the  causes  of  the  pulse, 
it  will  be  proper  to  give  an  account  of  its  qualities.  These  may  be  included 
under  the  heads  of  frequency,  quickness,  mutual  relation  of  the  pulsations, 
volume,  tension,  strengtn,  and  subordinate  movements. 

IVeguency  of  the  pulse  has  relation  to  the  number  of  pulsations  in  a  given 
time.  This  varies  considerably  within  the  limits  of  health.  It  differs  ^preatly 
with  the  age.  The  following  has  been  generally  considered  about  the  average 
frequency  in  health,  at  different  ages;  viz.  from  ISO  to  140  in  a  minute  soon 
aftinr  birth,  100  to  120  in  the  second  year,  90  in  the  eighth  year,  80  at  ptiberty, 
65  to  75  in  persons  of  middle  age,  and  55  to  65  Ih  the  old.  But  the  numbers 
are  given  very  differently  by  authors;  and  the  most  opposite  assertions  haVe 
been  made  upon  the  subject.  Thus,  according  to  M.  Billard,  the  puke,  of 
new-bom  infants  is  often  as  slow  as  that  of  adults;  and  MM.  Leuret  and 
Mitivi^  state,  as  the  result  of  numerous  observations,  that  the  pulse  of  the  old 
is  more  frequent  than  that  of  the  youne ;  the  mean  for  the  former  being  73, 
and  for  the  latter  65.  Dr.  Pennock,  ofPhiladelphia,  found  the  average  j^ulse 
in  170  men,  of  the  mean  age  of  64*09  years,  to  be  71*83  in  the  minute;  and  in 
203  women,  of  the  mean  age  of  70*57  years,  to  be  78*02.  {Am.  Joum,  of 
Med.  Sci.f  N.  S.,  xiv.  70.)  Perhaps  the  pulse  of  the  old  has  hitherto  been 
thought  slower  than  it  really  is;  but,  judging  from  my  own  observations^,  I 
am  inclined  to  belfeve  that  the  statement  first  made,  with  some  allowance  for 
•foo  low  an  estimate  in  this  respect,  is  not  &r  from  the  truth ;  the  individual 
being  supposed  to  be  sitting,  when  his  pulse  is  counted.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  very  many  exceptions  will  be  found;  fer  there  are  few  points  in 
which  men  differ  more,  physiologically,  than  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse. 
Thus,  young  persons  are  occasionally  met  with  having  a  pulse  below  60;  while 
in  old  men  it  is  sometimes  above  80;  and  constitutional  idiosyncrasies  have 
oecnrred,  in  which  it  has  habitually  exceeded  100,  or  fallen  short  of  30  or 
40  without  apparent  disease. 

Sex  influences  the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  In  women  it  is  said,  on  the  ave- 
rage, to  be  ten  beats  in  the  minute  more  frequent  than  in  men.  There  is  cer- 
tainly some  difference;  but  this,  I  think,  is  beyond  the  reality.  Temperament 
18  not  without  effect.  The  pulse  is  usually  more  frequent  in  the  nervous  and 
sanguine,  than  in  the  bilious  and  phlegmatic.  It  is  often  more  so  in  thin  than 
in  hi  persons,  and,  as  it  is  said,  in  those  under,  than  in  those  over  the  middle  size. 

The  frequency  is  usually  greater  in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening,  after 
a  full  meal  than  before  it,  in  the  standing  than  in  the  sitting  posture,  and  in 
the  sitting  than  the  lying.  Exercise  and  mental  excitement  generally  increase 
it,  and  in  some  persons  greatly.  The  effect  of  posture  referred  tomav  be  resolved 
into  that  of  muscular  exertion.  Dr.  R.  B.  Todd  has  observed  that,  in  some 
instances  of  great  debility  of  the  heart,  the  rule  of  increased  frequency  in  the 
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erect  pomtion  does  Doi  hold,  and  may  even  be  reyeirsed.  {Lomd.  Med.  Gax,, 
March,  1851,  p.  897.)  In  the  inverted  poatnre  of  the  body,  the  frequency  is 
diminished,  probably  from  pressare  on  the  brain.  Baring  sleep,  the  poise  is 
nsually  considerably  slower  than  in  the  waking  state.  In  health,  whatever 
etercise  of  fonction  calls  for  a  consumption  of  blood,  tends,  when  increaaed| 
to  excite  the  heart,  and  consequently  to  augment  the  frequency  of  the  pulse. 

In  all  diseases  of  excitement,  the  tendency  is  to  an  increased  frequency  of 
pulse ;  but  the  converse  of  the  proportion  is  not  equally  true.  In  diseases  of 
depression  and  debility,  the  pulse  is  sometimes  slower  than  natural  \  but  very 
often  it  is  more  frequent.  This  generally  arises  from  the  existence  of  some 
source  of  irritation,  in  the  midst  of  the  depression  or  debility.  Indeed,  it  ofiea 
happens  that  debility  is  one  cause  of  extreme  freaueney  of  pulse.  A  certain 
supply  of  blood  is  demanded  by  the  functions,  and  the  heart,  being  too  feeble 
to' act  forcibly,  is  driven  to  excessive  frequency  of  contraction  in  order  tooom- 
pensate  for  its  want  of  strength.  It  is  obvious  that  an  irritant,  under  these 
circumstances,  must  be  felt  more  in  the  increased  frequency,  than  the  increased 
strength,  of  the  pulse.  £ven  profuse  hemorrhage,  and  exhausting  secretions, 
are  often  attended  with  frequency  of  pulse,  especially  upon  the  occasion  of  any 
muscular  or  mental  effort. 

Slowness  of  pulse  is  the  general  result  of  depressing  causes,  so  long  as  no 
source  of  excitation  exists  in  the  dystem.  Even  with  such  a  source,  it  will 
sometimes  occur  when  the  susceptibility  of  the  heart  has  become  exhausted; 
as  towards  the  dose  of  a  fatal  affection,  and  when  the  nervous  centres,  which 
are  the  medium  through  which  stimulation  reaches  the  heart,  beoomo  insensi- 
ble  by  disease,  as  in  ccrebritis  and  apoplexy. 

It  follows,  f^m  what  has  been  said  above,  that  little  satisfactory  inference 
can  be  drawn,  as  to  the  state  of  the  system,  from  the  mere  frequency  or  slow* 
ness  of  the  pulse,  unconnected  with  its  other  qualities.  It  may,  however,  be 
admitted  as  generally  true,  that  extreme  frequency^indicates  irritation  com- 
bined with  debility. 

Quickneu  of  pulse  is  different  from  frequency.  The  latter  has  rcfbrcnoe  to 
the  succession  of  the  pulsations,  the  foruier  to  caeb  one  separately.  A  frequent 
pulse  is  one  in  which  the  number  of  beats  is  greater  than  usual  in  a  given 
time;  a  quick  pulse,  one  in  which  each  beat  occupies  less  than  the  usual  time, 
though  tne  whole  number  may  not  be  increased.  This  quality  of  the  pulse  ia 
owing  to  the  mode  in  which  the  ventricle  contracts,  and  almost  always  iadi* 
cates  irritation  with  little  strength.  The  heart  makes  a  quick,  short,  angry 
contraction,  differing  much  from  the  somewhat  prolonged  and  forcible  con* 
traction  of  real  energy  under  excitement.  The  former  is  usually  a  sign  of 
nervous  disorder,  the  latter  frequently  of  inflammation.  The  jerking  pmUe  ia 
a  modification  of  that  now  under  consideration.  It  is  chatacteriied  by  a  quick, 
rather  forcible  beat,  followed  by  an  abrupt  cessation,  as  if  the  direction  of  the 
current  had  suddenly  changed.  Dr.  Hope  considers  this  puke  as  evincing 
deficiency  of  the  aortic  valves,  and  consequent  regurgitation  into  the  ventricle. 
Something  like  it  may  sometimes  be  observed  in  nervous  affections. 

The  mutual  relation  of  the  pulsations  may  refer  to  their  succession,  their 
comparative  duration,  or  their  strength.  In  all  these  respects,  the  pulse  is 
often  irregular.  It  need  scarcely  be  stated  that  the  source  of  the  irregularity  is 
almost  invariably  in  the  heart.  Occasionally,  a  pulsation  is  altogether  omitted. 
This  constitutes  intermission  of  the  pulse.  The  intermission  may  be  regular, 
that  is,  may  occur  uniformly  at  the  end  of  a  certain  number  of  pulsations ; 
but  much  more  frequently,  it  is  irregular.  But  every  intermission  of  the  puL^ 
at  the  wrist  docs  not  necessarily  imply  an  intermisttion  of  the  heart's  action ; 
for  this  may  recur  regularly,  yet  at  times  may  be  so  feeble,  that  the  impulse 
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does  not  reaeh  the  extremities.  Hence,  iDtermistions  of  the  pulse  are  some- 
times obsenredi  when  thb  pulsations  are  regular  over  the  heart.  But  very  fro- 
qnentlj,  along  with  intermissions  of  the  pulse^  there  is  irregularity  in  other 
respects.  Several  beats  m^iy  occur  rapidly  in  succession,  and  then  be  followed 
bv  others  at  longer  intervals ;  and  these  alternations  are  themselves  frequently 
altogether  irregular.  A  want  of  uniformity  in  the  strength  and  duration  of 
the  several  pulsations  is  also  not  unfrequent.  One  may  be  strong-and  another 
feeble,  one  quick,  another  prolonged;  and  often  several  run  on  successively  of 
one  character,  to  be  followed  by  one  or  more  of  the  other.  Sometimes  all  the 
irregularities  mentioned,  or  most  of  them,  occur  in  the  same  pulse,  which  may 
then  be  called  hobbling.  Another,  but  comparatively  rare  incident,  is  the 
interpolation  of  an  additional  pulsation  between  two  others,  which  occur  at 
the  regular  interval. 

The  affectiona  of  the  pulse  above  described  are  very  common  in  diseases  of 
the  heart,  and,  though  they  often  indicate  nothing  more  than  functional  or  mere 
nervous  disorder  of  that  orean,  yet,  when  constant  or  very  frequent,  are  suf- 
ficient to  justify  suspicion  of  something  worse,  and  should  lead  to  a  close  ex- 
amination. Iiregularity  of  pulse  is  sometimes  observed  in  perfectly  healthy 
individnals,  who  Hve  to  old  age  without  any  resulting  inconvenience.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  mere  intermission,  which  is  not  uncommon  in  persona 
advanced  in  life.  Habitual  intermissions  of  the  pulse,  in  elderly  people,  some- 
times disappear  dnring  acute  disease,  and  return  when  the  disease  is  passed. 

The  volume  of  the  pulse  may  be  greater  than  usual,  in  which  case  it  is  said 
to  be  /ull,  or  it  may  be  less  than  usual,  when  it  is  said  to  be  imall  or  contracted. 
Fulness  of  the  pulse  may  depend  on  general  plethora,  on  a  prolonged  and 
forcible  contraction  of  the  ventricle,  to  a  certain  extent  on  relaxation  of  the 
arteml  coats,  and  on  obstruction  in  the  capillaries,  without  diminished  power 
of  the  heart.  It  may  be  associated  with  strength,  or  with  feebleness  of  pulsa- 
tion. In  the  latter  case,  the  pulse  readily  yields  to  the  finger,  and,  in  its  ex- 
treme of  debility,  is  sometimes  called  a  gaseous  pulse.  It  is  not  unfrequent  in 
cases  of  watery  or  impoverished  blood.  A  small  pulse  may  result  from  general 
deficiency  of  blood,  from  conation  in  the  venous  system  or  larger  interior 
organs,  from  feeble  action  of  the  heart,  from  great  tonicity  of  the  arterial  coats, 
or  from  certain  constringing  agents,  as  cold  and  astringents.  When  very  small, 
it  is  sometimes  said  to  be  tJirtad-like.  It  may  be  associated,  like  fulness,  with 
firmness  or  weakness.  In  the  former  case,  the  puls^  is  said  to  be  corded.  It 
often  depends  on  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  action,  whether  the  pulse  shall 
be  large  or  small.  Supposing  the  amount  of  blood  circulated  to  be  the  same, 
the  pulse  will  generally  be  small  in  proportion  to  its  rapidity,  and  large  in 
prop(»*tion  to  its  slowness. 

Temion  is  that  property  of  the  pulse  by  which  it  resists  compression.  It 
may  be  considered  as  generally  synonymous  with  hardness.  There  is  one 
condition,  however,  in  which  the  pulse  may  be  hard  without  being  tense.  I 
allude  to  instances  in  which  the  coats  of  the  artery  have  become  cartilaginous, 
or  ossified.  This  often  happens  in  the  old,  and  the  practitioner  must  be  on 
his  guard  not  to  draw  false  inferences  from  it.  True  tension  of  the  pulse 
requires  a  union  of  considerable  strength  of  action  in  the  heart  with  tonic 
contraction  of  the  vascular  coats.  When  very  tense,  and  at  the  same  time 
small,  the  pulse  is  sometimes  called  wiri/.  Softness  of  the  pulse  is  synony- 
mous with  compressibility.  It  is  usually  indicative  of  general  weakness,  and, 
when  connected  with  smallness,  is  often  a  sign  of  great  prostration. 

The  strength  of  the  pulse  depends  chiefly  upon  the  ibrce  with  which  the 
ventricle  contracts,  but  in  some  measure  also  upon  the  tonicity  of  the  artery 
iusclf,  and  the  volume  of  the  blood.     Into  the  idea  of  a  strong  pulse  enter  not 
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ooIt  Tignor  of  impniw,  but  a  steady  rcsisUDce  to  pressare,  and  a  certain 
degree  of  fulnew.  We  may  hare  a  sharp,  forcible  beat;  bnt,  if  not  saatained 
by  a  certain  amount  of  subsequent  firmness,  we  should  consider  the  pulse  aa 
indicating  rather  irritation  than  real  energy.  A  very  contracted  pulse,  how- 
CTer  tense,  and  however  sharp  the  impulse,  can  scarcely  be  called  a  strong 
one.  Force  or  momentum  is,  in  the  body  as  well  as  out  of  it,  the  product  S 
Telocity  and  mass.  The  more  voluminous  the  pulse,  the  velocity  being  the 
same,  the  greater  is  its  strength.  Here  then  is  a  comlnnaUon  of  all  tboie 
conditions  which  indicate  a  general  elevation  of  vital  powers  and  acliona;  force 
in  the  heart's  contractions,  a  high  degree  of  general  tonicity,  and  a  lluM 
amount  of  blood.  Hence,  a  strong  pulse  is  rightly  considered  as  a  sign  or  a 
sthenic,  or  vigorous  state  of  system.  But  it  is  not  invariably  so.  Hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle  may  give  strength  to  the  pulse,  even  though  the 
general  powers  may  be  failing.  In  some  persons  affected  with  that  disease, 
the  pulse  remains  strong  almost  to  the  very  close  of  life.  It  is  highly  im- 
portant, in  judging  of  the  condition  of  the  system  from  the  pulse,  to  beu*  in 
mind  this  effect  of  hypertrophy.  Weokmets  is  of  course  the  opposite  of  strength 
of  pulse.  In  this,  the  impulse  is  feeble,  the  tension  is  slight,  and  the  volume 
often  small.  But,  in  cases  of  superabundance  of  an  impoverished  blood,  or 
very  slow  action  of  the  heart,  or  great  relaxation  of  the  arteries,  or  of  all 
these  conditions  combined,  there  may  be  a  full,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
feeble  pulse.  It  is  important  not  to  confound  this  character  with  strength. 
The  feeble  pulse  may  be  distinguished  by  the  weakness  of  the  impulse,  and 
by  readily  yielding  to  slight  pressure.  As  strength  of  pulse  generally  indi- 
cates vigour  of  system,  so  weakness  indicates  debility.  But,  as  in  the  former 
case,  so  in  this,  there  arc  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  The  heart  may  from 
particular  causes  act  feebly,  while  the  energies  of  the  system  at  large  are  qd- 
impaircd.  Thus,  violent  pulmonnry  congestion,  of  an  active  character,  may 
so  far  impede  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  lungs  that  it  cannot  reach  the 
heart  in  due  quantity,  and  the  pulse  will  be  necessarily  feeble.  A  mistake, 
in  such  a  case,  might  be  fatal.  Inflammation,  even  of  a  vigorous  character, 
in  the  nervous  centres  which  more  immediately  influence  the  heart's  actioni, 
may  so  far  reduce  them  as  to  give  weakness  to  the  pulse,  and  a  aemblaafie 
of  weakness  to  the  system.  Inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  heart  may 
have  the  same  effect.  Excessive  and  continued  nausea  may,  for  a  time,  pros- 
trate the  circulatory  forces,  and  produce  the  same  phenomena ;  as  in  severe 
inflammation  of  the  stomach  or  peritoneum.  These  are  examples  of  depreauoo 
of  certain  vital  actions,  but  not  of  debility;  depletion  may  be  demanded  instead 
of  stimulation;  and  it  is  highly  important  that  the  young  physician  shooU 
enter  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession,  properly  guarded  upon  this  point 

By  the  wubordinate  movrm^nts  of  the  pulse,  I  mean  modifications  of  tha 
regular  impulse,  other  than  mere  differences  in  force  or  duration.  Besides 
the  steady,  onward  nif>tion  of  the  volume  of  blood,  there  are  often  subordinate 
currents  within  the  stream,  which  make  themselves  sensible  by  communicat- 
ing a  vibratory  thrill  to  the  coats.  Hence  the  thrilUng  pulse  of  aneurism, 
diseased  heart,  and  anaemia.  The  cause  of  this,  as  well  as  its  indications, 
will  be  explained  elsewhere.  The  trrmUing  pulse  is  another  modification.  It 
probably  depends  upon  successive  efforts  of  the  heart,  in  accomplishing  one 
systole,  and  would  indicate  debility  of  the  organ.  The  reboumfin*/  puHe^  on 
the  contrary,  may  be  the  result  of  an  excess  of  energy,  inducing  a  second  and 
ftubonlinate  contraction  of  the  ventricle,  by  which  it  may  be  more  completely 
emptied  than  by  the  regular  systole  alone. 

Some  practical  rules  will  close  these  remarks  on  the  pulse.  The  phynoian 
should  always  bear  in  mind  the  possible  individual  varieties  of  the  pulae,  and 
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mike  dae  allowtnoes.  Thos,  in  some  persons  the  arteries  are  lar^,  in  others 
small;  in  some  thin  and  distensible,  in  others  thick  and  rigid;  in  some 
agaitt  saperfieialy  in  others,  deep-seated.  All  these  peculiarities  have  a 
decided  influenee  on  the  apparent  character  of  the  pulse.  Oeoasionallj  the 
arteries  deviate  from  the  usual  course.  This  is  not  unfrequently  the  case 
with  the  radial  artery  near  the  wrist,  where  the  pulse  is  usually  examined. 
Instead  of  retaining  its  ordinary  position  in  front  of  the  wrist,  it  winds,  in 
these  cases,  round  upon  the  back ;  and  there  might  sometimes  be  danger  of 
sappoaing  the  patient  to  be  pulseless.  A  still  more  probable  source  of  error, 
is  in  those  eases  in  which  the  artery  winds  around  to  the  back  of  the  wrist^ 
hot  sends  onward  a  yery  small  branch,  which  occupies  the  ordinary  position 
of  the  main  vessel.  I  have  known  the  pulse,  under  such  circumstances,  to 
be  considered  as  evincing  great  debility. 

Oreat  eaation  should  be  observed,  while  examining  the  pulse  of  nervoos, 
exeitaUe,  or  timid  persons,  to  do  so  quietly  and  without  any  display^f  hurry 
or  eagerness.  In  individuals  of  this  character,  the  heart  is  often  excited  to 
increased  frequency  of  action  by  the  slightest  causes,  and  it  is  imposublei 
under  such  circumstances,  to  draw  any  correct  inferences  from  the  pulse.  It 
is  usually  best  to  wait  until  the  first  agitation  occasioned  by  the  visit  has  sub* 
sided,  before  attempting  to  examine  the  pulse;  and  the  physician  may  often 
very  advantageously  engage  his  patient  in  conversation,  so  as  to  divert  the 
attenticm  away  ftom  disturbing  subjects  of  thought.  The  pulse  cannot  be 
retied  on  immediately  after  bodily  exercise,  or  mental  emotion  of  any  kind. 
The  patient  should  be  in  the  sitting  or  lying  position,  unless  it  be  desirable 
to  asoertain  especially  the  effect  of  standing. 

It  is  best  always,  in  a  new  case,  to  examine  both  wrists;  as  the  artery  of 
one  side  is  sometimes  larger  than  that  of  the  other.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  tbera  be  no  pressure  upon  the  artery  in  its  course,  as  by  the  clothes  in 
the  axilla,  by  very  tight  sleeves,  by  tumours,  ftc.  It  is  usually  advisable  to 
apply  three  or  four  fingers  at  once  to  the  artery;  as  the  larger  the  surface  of 
contact,  the  more  accurate  is  the  impression  received.  The  fingers  should 
altemaktely  press  upon  the  artery,  and  relax  the  pressure,  so  as  to  appreciate 
its  d^^ree  of  resistance.  Where  great  accuracy  is  required,  it  is  best  to  count 
by  A  watch;  and  the  physician  will  save  time,  and  secure  greater  precision, 
by  using  an  instrument  with  a  second  hand  that  makes  four  cirouite  in  a 
minute.  The  pulse  should  generally  be  felt  more  than  once  at  each  visit. 
The  physician  thus  becomes  acquainted  with  its  diversities,  and  will  often 
have  occasion  to  correct,  if  not  reverse,  upon  the  second  examination,  the 
conclusions  he  may  have  formed  from  the  first.  When  the  pulsations  are 
excessively  rapid,  exceeding,  for  instaQce,  150  or  160,  so  as  with  difficnlty 
to  be  enumerated,  it  may  be  proper,  as  suggested  by  Chomel,  to  count  only 
as  high  as  ten,  and  then  to  go  over  the  same  ground  again,  instead  of  ad- 
vmocing  into  the  higher  numbers,  the  longer  names  of  which  occupy  more 
time  in  their  mental  repetition.  Should  the  pulse  at  the  wrist,  from  any 
eaose,  not  answer  the  desired  purpose,  it  may  be  examined  in  the  arm,  in  the 
neck,  or  at  the  temples.  By  examining  the  pulse  while  the  arm  is  much 
elevated,  some  inference  may  be  drawn  as  to  the  strength  of  the  heart's  con- 
tractions, which  must  be  very  great  to  overcome  the  eflbct  of  gravitation,  and 
sustain  a  full  strong  pulse  at  the  wrist. 

State  of  ike  Capillaries, — The  state  of  the  capillary  circulation  cannot  always 
be  correctly  inferred  from  that  of  the  circulation  generally,  and  sometimes  re- 
quires a  distinct  examination.  By  pressing  the  finger  upon  .the  skin,  and  ob- 
serving the  rapidity  with  which  the  blood  returns  into  the  whitened  spot,  we 
may  asoertain  the  rate  of  the  current  through  the  capillaries.  The  colour  also 
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has  maeh  valae  as  a  symptom.  When  these  yessels  are  slnggisliy  the  ikin  ia 
apt  to  assume  a  dark-red  or  purplish  hue,  which  is  sometimes'  very  strikiny^ 
and,  when  not  dependent  on  the  general  condition  of  the  blood,  may  be  regarded, 
in  connexion  with  the  sign  before  mentioned,  as  a  mark  of  debility.  A  florid 
colour,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  rapid  movement  of  the  blood,  may  be  considered 
as  an  evidence  of  active  excitement  in  these  vessels.  These  ugns  are  some- 
times of  considerable  jsignificance  ia  cutaneous  affections.  It  is  oocauoDallT 
important  to  be  able  to  decide,  whether  redness  upon  the  surface  is  the  reanU 
of  extravasation  of  blood,  or  simply  of  capillary  injection.  The  test  of  preeaora 
will  generally  determine  this  point.  If  the  redness  remain  onaffleoted  by  the 
pressure,  while  the  circulation  is  going  on  elsewhere,  it  may  be  reforred  %i 
extravasation. 

Venous  Si/mp(orM,^~The  only  sign  connected  with  the  veins,  which  reqnirai 
notice  here,  is  the  occasional  occurrence  of  a  venous  pulse. .  Thia  sometimea 
results  from  a  continuation  of  the  heart's  impulse  through  the  capillaries,  and 
may  generally,  in  this  case,  be  considered  as  an  evidence  of  high  excitemeot  of 
the  circulation.  In  other  instances, it  is  owing  to  a  retrograde  current,  prodeeed 
hy  the  contraction  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  indicates  an  inaccurate  closora  of 
the  tricuspid  valve.     This  venous  pulse  is  felt  especiailv  in  the  jugular. 

State  of  the  Blood. — ^This  should  always  be  examined  when  Uood  ia  dirnwe. 
From  the  characters  which  it  offers  to  the  eye,  or  to  chemical  or  microscopiesl 
examination,  important  inferences  may  often  be  deduced  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  and  the  previous  diagnosis  confirmed  or  corrected.  Oocaaionallyi 
too,  affections  which  had  before  been  lurking  unseen  are  thus  clearly  revealed. 
The  morbid  states  of  the  blood,  however,  and  their  indications  are  detailed 
elsewhere.  The  manner  4n  which  the  blood  issues  from  the  opening  is  not 
without  some  value  as  a  sign.  An  unusually  forcible  jet,  and  rapidity  of  floWt 
may  be  considered  as  evidences  of  energj  in  the  circulatory  movement ;  white 
the  contrary  inference  may  be  drawn  from  an  escape  of  the  blood,  drop  by  dropy 
when  the  opening  into  the  vein  is  free,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  thai 
any  merely  temporary  interference  with  the  action  of  the  heart  may  be  the 
cause  of  the  phenomenon.  In  the  latter  case,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
the  current  gradually  increases,  and  at  last  flows  as  vigorously  as  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances.  The  symptoms  presented  by  the  blood  must  be  observed 
incidentally ;  for  it  can  seldom  be  proper  to  bleed  for  this  purpose  alone. 

4.  Symptoms  belonqino  to  tub  Functions  of  Nutrition  and  SicmB- 
TION. — In  relation  to  the  symptoms  connected  with  the  former  function,  aD 
that  is  necessary  will  be  stated  under  special  diseases.  The  moat  prominent 
of  them  are  emaciation,  softness  and  flaccidity  of  the  tissues,  and  atrophy, 
indicating  a  deficiency  of  the  process ;  obesity  and  hypertrophy  indicating  ita 
excess,  and  various  organic  changes  of  tissue,  indicating  its  perversion.  The 
svmptoms  afforded  by  the  secretions  are  often  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
ahould  always  be  most  carefully  investigated.  They  consist  in  an  increaaei 
diminution,  or  perversion  of  the  function.  Sometimes  there  is  a  genend  deS* 
ciency  of  all  the  secretions,  as  in  certain  cases  of  fever;  but  a  general  increaae 
18  scarcely  possible.  Much  more  frequently,  the  deficiency,  as  well  as  the  ia* 
crease,  is  confined  to  one  or  a  few  organs.  When  the  increase  ia  au  great  aa 
to  bo  exhausting,  the  affection  is  called  cofliquative.  Thus,  we  say  coiiiipuitive 
Herat*,  aAliquative  tliarrhaUf  and  colliquative  dturcsU.  In  perversion  of  the 
secretory  function,  the  products  arc  sometimes  wholly  different  in  character 
from  those  in  health ;  being  not  unfre(]|uently  excessively  irritant  instead  of 
bland,  aud  somutimus  yielding  evidence  to  chemical  reagents  of  the  presence 
of  new  coustituenti*.  In  some  instances,  one  secretory  organ  seems  to  perform 
the  office  of  another;  aa  where  the  colouring  matter  of  bile  is  thrown  out  by 
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the  kidneys,  when  the  liver  ceases  to  seorete.  The  indindaal  secretions  which 
most  require  mttention  are  those  of  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  and  the  skin.  Tbe 
symptoms  connected  with  disordered  hepatic  secretion,  are  exhibited  chiefly  in 
the  stodsy  which  are  deep-yellow,  or  clay-coloured,  or  dark,  according  as  the 
seeretion  is  too  copious,  deficient,  or  deranged.  Those  connected  with  the 
kidneys  are  seen  in  the  excess,  the  diminution  or  suppression,  and  the  altera- 
tion of  the  urine,  which  presents  a  great  diversity  of  quftlity  and  composition, 
indicative  of  peculiar  and  very  serious  diseases.  Independently  of  its  variation 
in  quantity,  the  perspiration  also  sometimes  affords  valuable  signs  by  its  quality, 
as  when,  by  its  sour  smell,  it  indicates  an  excess  of  acid  in  the  circulation,  and 
by  its  offensiveness,  an  unhealthy  state  of  the  blood.  All  these  symptoms, 
however,  are  fullv  noticed  in  connexion  with  the  diseases  they  represent;  and 
they  are  referred  to  here,  only  that  the  student  may  be  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  making  a  close  examination  of  them,  in  all  serious  oases. 

6.   StMPTOMB  BELONGING  TO   THE   CALORIFIC   FUNCTION. — ^Though    the 

human  system  is  capable  of  supporting. great  extremes  of  temperature,  for  a 
abort  timoi  with  impunity,  yet  that  of  the  body  itself  is  never  very  greatly 
above  or  below  the  mean  standard  of  health,  until  vitality  has  ceased,  or  has 
been  so  fiur  reduced,  as  to  have  surrendered  the  body,  in  great  metaure,  to  the 
action  of  physical  and  chemical  laws.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  body  is 
about  100^  I*.  Dr.  Davy  found  the  greatest  deviation  from  this  standard,  in 
the  cases  of  114  individuals  whom  he  examined,  to-  be  in  the  downward  di- 
rection 96}^,  and  in  the  upward  102^.  But  in  disease,  especially  in  fevers, 
the  heat  of  the  body  not  unfrequently  rises  to  106^,  and  in  a  case  of  tetanus, 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Edwards,  was  110}° ;  while  in  cholera  it  has  been  reduced 
to  66^  in  some  rare  cases,  and  20°  below  the  average  has  not  been  uncommon. 
It  must  be  recollected,  however,  in  estimating  the  temperature  in  disease,  that 
in  health  it  is  higher  in  the  young  and  vigorous  than  in  the  old,  in  the  waking 
than  in  the  sleeping  state,  near  the  heart  than  at  the  extremities,  within  the 
body  than  upon  the  sur£iice,  and  that  it  may  be  somewhat  elevated  by  active 
moflcnlar  exertion,  and  exposure  to  a  high  temperature.  To  determine  aoca- 
ralely  the  heat  of  the  body,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  the  thermometer,  the 
bnlb  of  which  should  be  placed  under  the  tongue ;  but  for  all  ordinary  pur- 
poees  the  hand  is  sufficient. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  the  sensa- 
tions of  heat  or  cold  felt  by  the  patient,  are  very  different  things.  Generally, 
they  coincide  in  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  but  not  always.  Sometimes  the 
patient  experiences  chilly  sensations  when  his  surface  feels  hot  to  a  bystander, 
as  not  unfrequently  happens  in  the  earlier  stages  of  fever;  and  sometimes,  on 
^he  other  hand,  he  suffers  greatly  with  a  feeling  of  heat,  when  the  surfisu^  of 
the  body  is  really  cold.  These  deranged  sensations  must  be  ascribed  to  nervous 
disorder.  It  is  true  that  the  heat,  sometimes  complained  of  by  patients  in 
malignant  diseases  when  the  skin  is  very  cold,  has  been  referred  to  sanguineous 
congestion  of  the  jntemal  organs ;  but  the  sense  of  heat  is  not  confined  to  the 
interior,  in  these  cases.  I  have  known  complaints  to  be  made  also  of  heat  of 
the  surface,  under  the  same  circumstances.  It  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  perverted 
sensation,  consequent  on  the  derangement  of  the  nervous  system,  just  as  light 
flashes  sometimes  before  the  diseased  eye  in  darknesd,  and  roaring  sounds  are 
heard  in  the  midst  of  profound  silence.  It  is,  moreover,  for  the  most  part, 
a  very  unfavourable  symptom. 

The  change  of  temperature  may  be  general  or  local;  and  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  one  portion  of  the  body  is  affected  in  one  way,  and  another  in 
another.  Thus,  the  head  is  often  hot,  while  the  extremities  arc  cold.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  designate,  by  particular  names,  different  modifications  of 
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the  seontions  of  hett  and  oold.  Thus,  we  hmve  the  expreflnons  <m  the  ooe 
hand  of  chiUineaSy  coldoeas,  aod  rif^on  or  shiveriog ;  and  on  the  other  of 
warmth,  heat,  burning,  acrid  heat,  pungent  or  biting  heat  (color  wMrdtcamM)^ 
&e.  The  ahiireriDg,  trembling,  and  shaking  which  often  attend  the  feeling  and 
reality  of  cold,  aometimes  occur  as  mere  nenroua  phenomena,  withoat  refennee 
to  the  existing  temperature  of  the  body. 

6.  Stmptoms  belong  i!fO  TO  THi  SENSORIAL  FuNcnoiTS. — ^These  are  ex- 
eeedingly  numerous.  They  embrace  all  decmngements,  not  only  of  general  and 
special  sensation,  as  these  terms  are  usually  understood,  but  also  of  those  fieek 
IBflS  which  proceed  from  the  interior  organs  and  tissues,  and  by  which  thcj 
make  their  wants  and  their  sufferings  known,  such  as  nausea,  hunger,  thirst, 
broathlessness,  &c.  But  these  have  already  been  considered,  or  will  be  eoo- 
sid^red  hereafter,  in  connexion  with  the  derangements  of  wfaidi  they  are  the 
expcsfsions.  Our  attention  will  at  present  be  confined  to  the  symptoms  al^ 
lorded  by  derangements  of  general  sensation,  and  of  the  several  special  senses 
of  sight,  hearing,  &o.  Gkneral  sensation  is  deranged  in  two  ways.  Either  it 
is,  in  the  first  place,  defective  or  altogether  wanting,  or,  seeondly,  it  is 
agreeably  altered,  constituting  various  kinds  of  uneasiness,  which,  for 
▼enience  sake,  may  all  be  classed  together  under  the  head  of  pain.  It  is  only 
the  latter  that  requires  any  general  remarks. 

pain, — ^This  feeliog  is  quite  undefinable,  and  can  be  known  only  by  those 
who  have  felt  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  resides  exclusively  in  the 
nervous  structure.  It  has  various  sources.  Irritation  or  excessive  exoitenMil 
of  the  nervous  function  may  produce  it,  either  with  our  without  vascular  dis- 
ease* It  is  a  very  frequent  attendant  upon  inflammation,  and  is  aacribed  by 
writers  generally  to  the  pressure  made  upon  the  nerves  in  this  affiMtion.  Bal| 
as  it  very  often  precedes  the  inflammation,  appearing  to  be  the  first  obvioas 
step  in  that  process,  and  as  a  much  greater  amount  of  pressure  upon  the  healthy 
nerves  does  not  produce  it,  the  probability  is,  that  it  is  the  direet  result  of  the 
irritant  cause  acting  on  the  nerves.  But  there  appears  also  to  be  a  modilen- 
tion  of  the  nerves,  in  which  their  sensibility  is  exalted,  independently  of  any 
irritant  agent,  and  in  which  pain  is  produced  by  ordinary  agents  which,  in  the 
healthy  condition  of  the  nerves,  excite  no  sensation.  It  is  possible,  howevir, 
that  this  may  be  nothing  more  than  an  excitement,  whieh,  insufficient  of  itsdf 
to  occasion  uneasiness,  may  amount  to  pain  when  very  slightly  increased.  Still, 
there  are  cases,  and  those  by  no  means  unfrequent,  in  which  pain  is  attended 
with  no  appreciable  excitement  of  any  kind,  whether  nervous  or  vascular;  bnl, 
on  the  contrary,  occurs  in  a  state  of  positive  depression  and  debility,  and  even 
seems  to  be  favoured  by  that  state.  Thus,  a  limb  benumbed  by  oold,  in  which 
special  sensation  is  almost  lost,  and  vascular  action  is  greatly  diminished,  ol^ 
experiences  exquisite  pain ;  psisy  is  not  unfrequently  attended  with  the  mmm 
symptom;  and  neuralgia  is  a  common  result  of  general  debility.  It  is,  theva- 
fore,  a  great  error  to  consider  pain  as  always  an  eridence  of  inflammation.  It 
is,  indeed,  in  very  many  instances,  most  effectually  relieved  by  meana  eak«* 
lated  most  strongly  to  aggravate  the  latter  aflection.  Nor  is  inflammatieB 
always  attended  with  pain.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  pain  is  seated  in 
nerves,  wholly  distinct  from  those  devoted  to  the  special  sense  of  toneh.  Henee 
the  sensation  of  pain  in  parts  benumbed  by  cold ;  and  hence,  too,  the  eomplele 
insensibility  to  painful  impressions  in  some  instances  of  somnambuliam,  or  the 
mesmeric  state,  as  it  is  called,  in  which  the  sense  of  touch,  and  the  o|her 
special  senses,  are  acutely  alive  to  impressions. 

Pain  differs  exceedingly  in  its  modes  of  recurrence,  degree,  and  character. 
Thus,  it  is  fugitive  or  persistent,  wandering  or  fixed,  intermittent,  remittent, 
or  continued.    In  its  different  grades,  it  is  slight,  moderate,  severe,  violent,  ua« 
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tense,  excmoiaiing,  or  agODixiDg.  In  character,  it  is  dull  or  dbtvse^  $harp  or 
acuUj  achuu/f  tmcuriing,  &c. ;  and,  in  its  different  varieties,  has  received  peeu- 
Bar  names  from  certain  real  or  supposed  analogies,  as  iancinatinyy  cuttiwj,  siimj- 
uufj  pungent y  horimj^  tearing  or  rendingy  gnawimjy  &c.  When  attended  with 
a  beating  sensation,  eonsequcnt  upon  the  heart's  action,  it  is  called  pulsating  or 
throbbing;  when  with  a  feeling  of  tightness,  temdve;  when  with  weight,  heavy; 
when  with  heat,  burning.  There  arc  also  peculiar  sensations,  which,  in  excess, 
beoomo  positivelj  painful,  though  they  might  not  be  considered  so  in  their 
■lighter  degrees.  Sueh  are  itching,  tickling,  prickling^  tingling^  &o.-  To  pain 
belongs  also  tendemeu,  or  that  property  by  which  a  part  becomes  positively,  and 
lometimes  acutely  painful,  by  motion  or  pressure.  Tenderness  is  considered 
by  some  as  one  of  the  most  certain  signs  of  inflammation.  But,  though  it  very 
oemmonly  accompanies  that  process,  it  often  exists  without  it.  Thus,  it  not 
unfreqnently  attends  neuralgia,  and  generally  follows  severe  spasm,  whether 
in  the  exterior  mdscles,  or  in  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
Thu  hci  is  of  some  practical  importance;  as  the  knowledge  of  it  may  spare 
many  a  patient  an  unnecessary  and  perhaps  injurious  loss  of  blood.  Under 
pain,  finally,  we  may  rank  those  general  and  indefinite  sensations  which  are 
vaguely  designated  by  the  terms  general  uneasineuy  reMtleuneu  or  inquietude^ 
anxieijff  and  apprettion;  sensations  which  indicate  disorder  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  are  often  useful  as  signs. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  pain  is  sometimes  wandering,  and  sometimes 
fixed.  Wandering  or  flying  pains  are  frequently  purely  nervous  or  neuralgie, 
and  fixed  pains  inflammatory;  but  the  distinction  is  by  no  means  constant. 
This  character,  however,  may  often  be  employed  as  a  diagnostic  symptom.  Thus, 
h  may  be  doubted  whether  a  pain  in  the  side  is  symptomatic  of  pleuritis  or 
pleurodynia.  If  fixed,  the  presumption  is  that  it  is  the  former ;  if  wandering 
mm  one  point  to  anotJier,  tnat  it  is  the  latter. 

Pain  is  different  in  the  different  tissues.  In  the  serous  and  synovial  mem- 
branes, it  is  often  severe,  and  sharp  or  acute;  in  the  mucous  membranes  and 
parenchyma  of  the  viscera,  dull  or  obtuse,  oppressive,  heavy,  &c. ;  in  the  skin, 
li  is  apt  to  be  burning,  itching,  tingling,  &c. 

It  is  not  always  that  pain  is  felt  in  the  spot  where  the  cause  of  it  eidlsts. 
Thus,  in  irritation  of  stomach,  it  is  often  referred  to  the  forehead  and  eyes;  in 
hepatitis,  to  the  shoulder;  in  inflamed  hip-joint,  to  the  knee;  and  in  disease 
along  the  course  of  any  passage,  to  the  outer  extremity  of  the  passage,  as  in 
the  case  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  in  which  the  pain  is  often  felt  at  the  end  of 
the  penis. 

In  judging  of  the  degree  of  pain  in  any  particular  case,  we  must  not  always 
be  determined  by  the  statements  of  the  patient.  Very  different  meanings  are 
often  attached  to  the  same  words  by  different  individuals ;  and  some  have  the 
habit  of  uAng  terms  of  exaggeration  for  all  their  feelings.  In  such  oases,  we 
must  be  guided  more  by  the  expression  of  the  countenance,  and  the  tone  of 
the  voice,  than  by  what  is  said.  If  a  person  tell  us,  with  perfectly  composed 
features,  and  a  calin  equable  tone  of  voice,  that  he  is  suffering  excruciating 
pun,  we  shall  be  justified  in  estimating  its  severity  greatly  below  the  real 
Talne  of  the  term. 

Patients  also  have  very  different  degrees  of  sensibility,  and  feel  with  different 
degrees  of  acuteness.  Some  persons  are  little  sensitive  to  painful  impressions 
of  any  kind,  others  suffer  really  and  greatly  from  slight  causes.  External 
cancer,  which,  in  most  individuals,  is  a  source  of  extreme  suffering,  appears  in 
some  scarcely  to  produce  pafn. 

Special  Sensation, — ^The  several  senses,  sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste,  and 
tonch,  are  liable,  like  all  other  functions  of  the  body,  to  he  morbidly  exalted^ 
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depre8!»e(1,  or  pervert<jd.  They  are  very  apt  to  be  deranged,  not  only  by  direct 
morbific  impressioDS,  but  also  by  irritating  impressions  proceeding  from  distant 
organs,  and  reflected  open  them  from  their  respective  nervous  centres.  Henoe 
the  mtttcae  volitante$,  and  the  tinnitus  annumy  which  so  frequently  aecrnn* 
pnny  derangement  of  stomach.  But  the  symptoms  connected  with  the  aenseSt 
will  be  most  advantageously  treated  of  with  the  diseases  of  the  organs  of 
the  senses  respectively. 

7.  Symptoms  belonging  to  the  Intetxectital  and  Emotional  FrNO> 
TIONS. — These  are  very  numerous,  embracing  all  the  phenomena  of  deranged 
intellect,  defective,  augmented,  or  perverted  memory,  emotional  excitement, 
whether  pleasing  or  painful,  depression  of  spirits,  depraved  dispositions  and 
tastes,  and  every  variety  of  facial  expression.  Those  forms  of  diminishedy 
suspended,  or  disordered  cerebral  action,  denominated  heaviness,  drowsineea, 
somnolence,  stupor,  lethargy,  coma,  vertigo,  giddiness,  dizziness,  faintneflSi 
wakefulness,  disturbed  dreams,  somnambulism,  &c.,  may  all  be  included  in  the 
same  category.  All  the  general  remarks  that  are  necessary  may  be  arranged 
tinder  the  two  heads  of  delirium  and  facial  expression.  It  may,  however,  be 
proper  to  state  that  some  diseases  have  a  remarkable  tendency  to  prodnee 
cheerfulness,  confidence,  or  resignation  of  spirit,  as  phthisis;  while  uthen 
evince  an  equally  strong  tendency  to  mental  dejection  and  despondency^  et- 
pecially  the  gastric  and  hepatic  affections. 

Delirium, — ^This  is  an  acute  and  temporary  disorder  of  the  intelleetoal  or 
perceptive  Acuities.  When  chronic,  it  becomes  insanity.  It  occurs  rnnek 
more  n»dily  in  some  persons  than  in  others,  under  apparently  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. There  are  individuals  who  become  delirious  with  the  slightest 
fever ;  while  there  arc  others  who  scarcely  ever  evince  signs  of  mental  aberra- 
tion, in  the  severest  forms  of  febrile  disease.  The  affection  is  more  frequent 
in  the  young  than  the  old,  and  in  nervous  persons  than  in  those  of  a  different 
temperament.  It  arises  from  different  causes,  producing  the  opposite  condi- 
tions of  irritation  or  depression  of  the  cerebral  functions,  and  especially  from 
causes  acting  on  the  hemispheres.  Those  affecting  the  base  of  the  brain  are 
more  apt  to  evince  themselves  by  derangements  of  general  sensation,  or  of 
the  motive  power.  Meningeal  affections  are  usually  marked  by  delirium  of 
the  more  active  character,  because  the  influence  they  extend  into  the  eortioal 
substance  is  sufficient  to  occasion  irritation,  without  abolishing  function ;  while 
original  disease  of  the  brain  itself  is  apt  to  produce  the  latter  effect,  evinoed| 
according  to  its  degree,  by  impaired  intellect,  lethargy,  coma,  &c.  Very  fre- 
quently, the  impressions  which  ascend  to  the  brain  from  diseased  organs  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  especially  the  stomach,  bowels,  liver,  and  utems,  are 
sufficient  to  occasion  delirium ;  and  this  is  a  more  frequent  effect  of  such  oanaet 
than  the  abolition  of  function,  because  their  effects  are  generally  thoeeof  mere 
irritation,  and  atop  short  of  organic  disease.  A  want  of  due  energy  or  action 
in  the  brain  mav  be  the  occasion  of  delirium,  as  well  as  its  excess.  This  is 
usuailv  the  result  either  of  the  withdrawal  of  some  wonted  stimulus,  as  in  de- 
lirium  tremens ;  of  the  languor  which  follows  excessive  excitement,  as  in  the 
advanced  stage  of  active  delirium :  or  of  the  direct  action  of  a  sedative  agent, 
a.4  the  ]viison  of  typhus  fever,  or  the  depraved  blood  of  that  disease  and  of  the 
last  stages  of  cardiac  and  pectoral  affections.  Organic  cerebral  disease  may 
produce  one  or  the  other  condition  of  function,  according  to  its  degree  and 
extent.  If  moderate,  or  in  the  early  stage,  it  may  exaggerate  the  fnnetiott| 
i^fH^oinlly  of  those  parts  not  directly  involved  in  {he  disease;  if  extensive,  or 
in  tho  advanced  stage,  it  tends  rather  to  impair  power  and  fanction  together. 

iVlirium  may,  therefore,  be  active  or  paft»ive.     The  active  differs  grentlj 
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in  degree,  bemg  sonietiniea  Tenr  mild,  sometimes  vioUmi^  far  fiirwug^  and  of  all 
interreDiiig  ^pi^es.  Tbe  milder  grades  are  usually  evinced  bv  some  mental 
abenadon,  with  little  dispoBition  to  aotion ;  the  higher  grades  bj  superadded 
Tiolenoe  of  gesture,  Toioey  and  language.  In  the  passive  delirium,  the  brain 
aets  wrongly,  because  it  cannot  elevate  itself  to  the  point  for  the  due  percep- 
tion of  impressions,  or  the  formation  of  judgments.  Of  this  kind  is  the  hw 
mmilerwy  dtHrium  of  typhus.  It  often  happens,  in  passive  delirium,  that  an 
berease  of  the  proper  stimulus  restores  temporary  correctness  of  thought 
Thus,  though  the  patient  may  be  muttering  sentences  without  apparent  mean- 
ing; yet,  if  roused,  and  spoken  to  in  a  loud  and  distinct  voice,  he  will  often 
answer  coherently  and  correctly. 

Sometimes  in  delirium,  there  is  a  complete  derangement  of  mind.  The 
piiient  reeogniies  neither  the  persons  nor  the  tbings  around  him.  He  is  very 
apt  to  imagine  himself  in  a  strange  place,  and  to  insist  upon  returning  home, 
lliia  is  often  a  bad  sign.  In  other  instances,  the  sensations  and  perceptions 
ire  correct,  but  the  judgment  is  perverted.  In  others,  again,  only  the  per- 
ceptions are  wrong,  while  the  mind  acts  rightly  upon  the  perception  whicn  it 
ftrms.  Thus,  the  patient  sees  objects  and  hears  sounds  which  do  not  exist, 
ttd  sets  as  if  those  sights  and  sounds  were  real.  When  the  fallacy  of  the  per- 
eeptions  or  sensations  is  recognised  by  the  patient  himself,  he  cannot  be  said 
to  be  delirious. 

Faeial  Hrpremon. — ^This  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  should  be  care- 
fiilly  studied  by  every  practitioner.  It  is  occasionally  almost  our  sole  depend- 
e&ee  in  diagnosis.  Through  it,  we  sometimes  recognize  the  existence  of  pain, 
nental  anxiety  or  depression,  insanity,  and  even,  in  a  general  way,  pectoral 
or  abdominal  disease,  when  other  signs  are  either  wanting,  obscure,  or  not 
tuiUble.  In  the  eases  of  children,  of  the  insane,  and  of  persons  who  may 
be  disposed  to  deceive  us,  it  is  a  peculiarly  valuable  resource.  Many  diseases 
tie  attended  with  a  characteristic  aspect  of  countenance,  which  will  often  I  e 
leeogniied  by  the  experienced,  so  far  at  least  as  to  suggest  the  disease  to  his 
ftind.  By  a  glance,  we  can  often  ascertain  wbether  our  patient  has  changed 
fir  tbe  better  or  worse  in  our  absence.  But  it  is  only  by  experience,  and 
eloie  observation,  that  this  power  is  attained.  Tbe  modifications  and  com- 
iH&ations  of  feature  which  constitute  expression  are  too  numerous,  intricate, 
iielicate,  and  evanescent,  to  admit  of  analysis,  at  least  of  profitable  dcscrip- 
tioQ. 

Tbero  are,  however,  certain  changes  in  the  face  of  a  more  tangible  charac- 
ter, connected  rather  with  tbe  organic  functions  than  tbe  action  of  miud, 
which  can  be  more  accurately  appreciated.  The  colour,  shape,  temperature, 
'  tad  various  movements  independent  of  expression,  often  yield  important  in- 
dications. Thus,  a  bright-red  colour  signifies  one  thing,  a  dark-red,  purple, 
or  riolet  colour  another.  In  tbe  former  case,  the  blood  is  duly  arterialized, 
end  probably  sent  up  vigorously  into  the  bead ;  in  tbe  latter,  it  is  unduly 
eirbonaoeous,  and  probably  detained  in  tbe  head  by  some  obstruction  to  its 
return.  Paleness  also  has  its  significations,  as  of  anaemia,  debility,  nausea, 
to.;  and  there  are  different  kinds  of  paleness  bavins  different  meanings,  as 
that  of  scrofula  or  phthisis,  and  tbat  of  cancer.  Yellowness  of  face  is  well 
known  to  point  to  disease  of  the  liver.  Tbe  colour  of  tbe  lips  is  peculiarly 
ttpressive,  in  its  different  tints  of  crimson,  purple,  and  paleness.  Tbe  fea- 
tures may  be  full,  swollen,  turgid ;  or  they  may  be  shrunk,  contracted,  fallen ; 
in  tbe  former  case  indicating  oDdcma,  or  congestion,  active  or  passive;  in  tbe 
^tter,  exhaustion,  prostration,  general  collapse,  &c.  Tbe  Hippocratiti  /ace, 
w  Darned  because  described  by  Hippocrates,  is  often  referred  to  by  writers  as 
Btarking  the  near  approach  of  death.     It  is  characterized  by  a  general  con- 
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tnciion  of  the  featnres.  The  noee  is  pinched,  the  temples  hollow,  the  ejes 
sunken,  the  ears  eold  and  shnrak,  the  skin  of  the  forehead  tense,  the  mis 
parted  and  relazedi  and  the  colour  of  the  fiiee  pale  or  livid.  Coldness  of  toe 
cars  and  tip  of  the  noee  occssioQallj  indieates  the  approach  or  presence  of  a 
chill,  when  other  symptoms  are  wanting  or  ambigooos ;  and,  in  inlktttile  cases, 
coolness  of  the  cheeks,  nose,  and  ears,  sometimes  enables  ns  to  decide  open 
the  existence  of  a  degree  of  prostration  reqniriog  snpport,  when  we  mighl  be 
embarrassed  withont  that  sign.  Certain  positions  or  moTements  of  the  iha- 
tnres  are  sometimes  also  highly  ezpressiTc.  Thus,  alternate  contraotioD  and 
expansion  of  the  abd  nasi  frequently  indicate  dyspnoea ;  irregular  motions  ef 
the  eyes,  with  contracted  or  expanded  pupil,  disease  of  the  brain ;  and  a  fidl- 
ing  of  the  under  jaw,  the  last  agony. 

8.  Stxptoms  bklongino  to  the  Motor  Function. — These  arise  from  a 
deficiency  or  complete  want  of  muscular  contraction,  as  in  debility,  palsy,  or 
local  disease  of  the  muscles ;  from  an  excess  of  contraction,  as  in  spasm,  eoft- 
Tulsions,  and  subeuhus  tendinum ;  or  from  irregular  or  peryerted  contraotkHi, 
in  which  the  muscles  act  under  the  will,  but  not  to  the  end  proposed,  as  in 
chorea.  Under  this  bead  are  included  all  the  voluntary  motions ;  the  gestares, 
the  manner  of  walking,  running,  &c. ;  the  positions,  as  standing,  sitting,  and 
lying ;  and  all  the  symptoms  connected  with  the  voice,  and  speech,  as  sup- 
pression of  voice,  hoarseness,  shrillness,  dumbness,  stammering,  &c 

But  these  symptoms,  and  many  others  belonging  to  the  different  functions 
not  here  noticed,  will  be  most  advantageously  studied  in  connexion  with  the 
several  diseases  in  which  they  are  found.  Oar  limits  do  not  permit  of 
pier  details  in  this  part  of  the  work. 


SECTIOX  II. 

COURSE,  DURATION,  AND  TERMINATION  OF  DISEASE. 

By  the  cour$e  of  disease  is  meant  the  succession  of  its  symptoms,  in  reh- 
tion  both  to  order  and  rapidity.  When,  from  the  commencement  to  the  ter- 
mination, the  symptoms  show  no  disposition  to  abate,  or  when  they  regolarly 
increase  in  violence  up  to  the  point  at  which  recovery  begins,  or  the  patient 
sinks,  the  disease  is  said  to  be  continued.  Neither  of  these  events,  however, 
often  happens,  unless  in  diseases  of  very  brief  duration.  More  commonlv, 
the  ^mptoms,  after  a  shorter  or  longer  continuance,  abate  considerably,  witn* 
out,  however,  entirely  disappearing,  and,  having  remained  for  a  time  in  thia 
state  of  relaxation,  resume  their  original  violence,  again  to  abate  as  before; 
and  this  alternation  of  excitement  and  relaxation  continues  to  the  end.  The 
disease,  under  these  circumstances,  is  said  to  be  rtmititnty  the  period  of  abate- 
ment is  called  the  irmuftoii,  and  that  of  excitement  the  rxaeerbatiam.  Fre- 
quently, all  the  symptoms  yield  entirely  for  a  time,  so  as  to  leave  regular 
intervals  in  which  the  patient  is  apparently  free  from  disease.  The  complaint 
is  then  said  to  be  imtermittent^  and  the  interval  is  called  the  in9ermi8tiem ; 
while  the  stsgc  of  excitement  is  designated  as  the  pamarytm. 

The  period  at  which  the  remission  occurs  may  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
morbid  condition,  and,  in  that  ease,  is  peculiar  in  each  disease ;  as  on  the  tlurd 
or  fourth  day  in  smallpox,  and  on  the  second  and  third  day  in  yellow  fever. 
It  may  also  depend  on  causes  unconnected  with  any  particular  disease,  and 
existing  either  in  the  constitution  of  the  frame,  or  in  the  influences  to  which 
it  is  subjected  from  without ;  and,  under  the  operation  of  theaa  eansea,  the 
remission  occurs,  in  most  diseases,  at  similar  intervals,  umally  once  in  twenty^ 
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Ibiir  boon.    It  is  a  law  of  onr  physical  as  well  as  moral  nature,  that  excite- 

menty  even  under  the  constant  influence  of  stimulating  agencies,  cannot  he 

Ions  Boatained  at  a  particular  point  of  elevation.     We  see  this  every  day  in 

health.     The  various  agents,  such  as  food,  drink,  heat,  light,  ftc,  which  ore 

neeesmy  to  sustain  the  system  in  its  proper  condition,  may  he  present  in  an 

equal  degree  throughout  a  given  period;  yet  the  excitement  produced  by  them 

flags  after  a  time,  and  sleep,  with  a  general  reduction  of  the  vital  actions, 

oeeura.     So,  under  the  influence  of  some  morbid  excitement,  the  action  flogs 

for  a  time,  though  the  application  of  the  excitement  be  continued.     During 

this  state  of  eomparative  rest  or  diminished  excitement,  the  system  acquires 

additional  excitability,  which  renders  it  again  susceptible  to  the  influence  of 

the  stimulating  agent;  and  the  temporary  reduction  is,  therefore,  followed 

by  a  renewed  elevation  of  the  diseased  process.     It  has  been  before  observed 

that  this  change  of  remission  and  exacerbation  usually  takes  place  once  in 

ttenfy-fonr  hours.     The  cause  of  this  is  probably  to  be  found  in  that  habit 

of  the  system,  acquired  by  the  daily  alternation  of  waking  and  sleeping.     The 

neitability  of  the  former  condition  being  regularly  diminished  in  the  latter, 

t  flax  and  reflux  is  established,  which,  in  cases  of  disease,  though  it  may 

oecasionally  vaiy  in  the  precise  point  of  acceasion  or  decline,  is  still,  as  a 

^eral  rule,  experienced  within  the  habitual  limits. 

Upon  the  same  principle,  to  a  certain  extent,  may  be  explained  the  dispo- 
riAm  observable  in  intermittent  diseases  to  a  daily  return  of  the  paroxysm. 
The  cause  of  the  disease  gives  rise  to  the  first  paroxysm  at  that  period  of  the 
tveaty-four  hours,  at  which,  in  the  advance  or  recession  of  the  excitability, 
tie  system  is  in  the  most  favourable  condition  for  its  action.  The  same  con- 
ditioo  is  experienced  about  the  same  time  on  the  following  day,  and  the  same 
Rsolt  necessarily  takes  place,  if  the  cause  continue  to  operate.  That  the 
piroxysm  should  often  occur  every  other  day,  and  sometimes  every  third  day, 
M  in  the  tertian  and  quartan  agues,  must  be  referred  to  some  unknown  mo- 
dification in  the  character  of  the  cause,  or  in  the  properties  of  the  system, 
wkich  prevents  the  equilibrium  of  health  from  being  disturbed  on  the  first 
ftroarahle  occasion,  and  enables  the  vital  resistance  to  triumph  over  the 
ttorbid  influence,  till,  weakened  by  continued  assault,  it  is  compelled  at  last 
to  give  way. 

Disease  sometimes  runs  its  course  speedily,  and  sometimes  is  of  long  dura- 
tion. In  the  former  case,  it  is  said  to  be  aaUe,  in  the  latter,  chronic.  These 
teraiB,  however,  are  not  definite.  There  are  no  characteristic  signs  which 
Nrre  in  every  case  to  distinguish  an  acute  from  a  chronic  complaint;  and  tho 
terns  are  not  unfrequently  employed  to  express  different  stages  of  the  same 
iSiMtion  ;  the  disease  being  called  acute  in  its  earlier  course,  when  the  symp- 
toms are  most  severe,  and  chronic,  when  its  duration  has  become  protracted, 
tad  its  violence  considerably  abated. 

There  is  another  distinction  between  diseases,  which  is  of  considerable 
pnotical  importance.  Some  appear  to  have  no  definite  course,  duration,  or 
cad;  being  more  or  less  variable  in  the  succession  of  their  symptoms,  lasting 
t  less  or  greater  length  of  time,  and  terminating  favourably  or  otherwise, 
tceording  to  circumstances  in  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  in  his  rela- 
tion to  surrounding  objects.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  whatever  may  be  the 
coDstitution,  habits,  or  exposure  of  the  patient,  are  disposed  to  pursue  a  cer- 
tAiQ  course,  and  in  a  given  time  to  end  in  recovery,  unless  fatal  disorganiza- 
tioo  arrests  their  progress,  or  derangements  of  structure  of  a  less  violent 
^raoter,  resulting  from  the  disturbance  into  which  the  system  has  been 
thrown,  impede  their  march  towards  health.  A  third  set  of  diseases  are 
tltoie  which  exhibit  no  tendency  to  a  favourable  issue^  and  which,  if  left  to 
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tlieMKlrw,  and  nomedaies  in  defiance  of  all  treatnMBt,  go  on  f^ndmaSij  in- 
iHMing  in  intensity  till  they  ultimately  destroy  the  patient.  Ezaaplea  of 
the  fint  claas  are  preaented  in  rhenmatic  infiammation  and  nenralgia,  of  the 
aeenod  in  smallpox  and  other  exanthemata,  and  of  the  third  in  eaneer.  It  is 
fthrions  that  onr  treatment  most  be  very  mneh  inflneneed  by  these  difcreness 
in  the  tendencies  of  disease ;  being  directed  to  the  snbrersioB  of  the  morUd 
action,  in  cases  which  admit  of  a  direct  core,  and  to  the  prevention,  as  fiv  as 
possible,  of  dangerous  eonsequences  in  those  which  ran  a  fixed  course;  while, 
m  those  of  an  incurable  nature,  we  must  be  content  with  endearoun  to  alle- 
▼iate  the  sniierings  snd  protract  the  life  of  the  patient  It  is  particularly 
important  that  the  practitioner  should  bear  in  mind  the  disposition  of  many, 
perhaps  we  might  say  of  most  diseases,  to  terminate  fiivourably  after  having 
run  a  certain  course,  provided  fiital  organic  injury  can,  in  the  mean  time,  be 
prevented.  With  this  oonviction  ever  present  to  his  mind,  he  will  be  less 
disposed  to  vraste  his  own  efforts,  and  the  vigour  of  the  patient,  in  vain  at* 
tempts  to  effect  an  immediate  cure ;  and,  even  in  cases  in  whieh  the  disssss 
may  possibly  be  arrested  in  its  progress,  will  often  prefer  such  moderate 
measures  as  will  insure  ultimate  recovery,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  to 
the  chance  of  more  speedy  success  from  violent  remedies,  with  the  risk  of 
serious  mischief. 

CrigtB. — The  name  of  rrixiM  is  usually  applied  to  the  turning  point  of  dis- 
ease ;  the  point  st  which  it  begins  to  give  way,  if  its  end  is  to  be  fiivooraUe, 
or  to  become  decidedly  worse,  if  unfavourable.  This  period  is  often  attended 
with  certain  phenomena  which  mark  the  favourable  or  un&vourable  dmagSb 
and  are,  therefore,  denominated  rrt/iVo/  ^mptomt.  The  most  eoamon  of 
these  are  augmented  secretions,  hemorrhages,  cutaneous  eruptions,  gkndokr 
swellings,  and  abscesses.  The  secretions  are  usually  firom  the  skin,  bowels, 
and  kidneys,  constituting  critical  swtat»y  criticai  diarrhctay  and  criHeol  dim* 
re$is.  At  one  time,  great  importance  was  attached  to  these  discharges.  It 
wss  supposed  that  they  carried  the  peculiar  peccant  matter  out  of  the  sjstem, 
thus  proving  positively  curative;  and  any  interference  with  them  was  stnm^y 
deprecated.  Though  this  view  of  their  influence  is  no  longer  entertained ; 
yet  they  are  still  looked  on  by  many  as,  in  some  instances,  verr  useful,  by 
removing  irritation  or  congestioD,  or,  when  of  an  inflammatory  cnaractCTi  bj 
calling  off  diseased  action  from  its  sseat,  upon  the  principle  of  revulsioQ.  In 
most  cases  of  disease,  however,  there  are  no  symptoms  which  can  strictly  be 
denominated  critical ;  and,  when  they  do  occur,  they  may  be  considered,  in 
general,  as  coming  under  one  of  the  three  following  hesds.  They  sre  ^thsr, 
Jinty  regular  results  of  the  pre-existing  morbid  conditions,  explicable  upon 
ordinary  pathological  principles,  as  when  the  excited  vessels  of  the  skin  in 
fever  unload  themselves  by  perspiration ;  or,  secomdiy,  transfers  of  disease 
from  one  organ  to  another,  under  various  accidental  influences,  as  when 
rheumatism  ends  in  diarrhoea;  or,  MiW/y,  new  diseases  supervening  upon 
those  already  existing,  and  superseding  or  increasing  them,  as  the  case  may 
be,  as  when  an  attack  of  bleeding  piles,  occasioned  by  straining  at  stool,  re- 
lieves an  existing  attack  of  splenitis  or  hepatitis. 

Ilippocrates  believed  that  disease,  in  general,  was  more  disposed  to  chanas 
at  certains  periods  than  at  others;  and  he  designated  the  7th,  14th,  20th, 
27th,  34th,  and  40th  days,  as  constituting  the  periods  alluded  to,  whieh  he 
named  criticai  days.  It  will  be  peroeived  that  the  intervals  between  the 
days  mentioned  are  very  nesrly  a  week;  snd  Hippocrates  considered  the 
crisis  as  falling  on  the  Isst  day  of  each  septenary  period.  He  carried  the 
doctrine  further,  and  supposed  that  there  were  certain  intermediate  days,  in 
whirh,  though  the  tendency  to  change  was  not  so  strong  as  in  these 
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tioiiedy  vet  thafc  it  eunted  in  a  certain  degree ;  while  there  were  others  in 
which  the  diepontion  waa  still  less,  and  others  again  in  which  a  crisis  never 
oeeorred.  Theae  notions  of  the  &ther  of  medicine  certainly  do  not  apply, 
with  any  great  accuracy,  to  diseases  as  they  now  exist ;  yet  there  appears  to 
he  some  vagne  relation  between  disease  and  weekly  periods  of  time ;  for  many 
eomplaintB  show  a  disposition  to  end  in  about  seven  days,  more  or  less ;  and 
il  ia  a  aubjeot  of  constant  observation,  that  miasmaUo  fevers,  when  they  re- 
turn after  being  checked,  are  apt  to  do  so  in  one,  two,  or  three  weeks,  or 
some  other  septenary  period,  most  frequently  perhaps  at  the  end  of  the 
sseood  week.  This  tendency  is,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  quite 
inexplicable. 

Termination, — ^A  particular  disease  may  terminate  in  con^escence,  in 
Kme  other  disease,  in  the  chronic  form  of  the  same  disease,  or  in  death. 
OiMvale$cenee  is  sometimes  sudden.  There  is  an  immediate  transition  from 
dinase  to  health.  This  is  most  apt  to  happen  in  nervous  afieotions.  But 
mooh  more  frequently  the  change  is  gradual.  Among  the  first  symptoms  of 
Movaleseence  from  acute  disease  are  generally  a  commencement  of  the  clean- 
ing of  the  tongue,  and  a  diminution  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  The  skin, 
if  before  diy,  is  apt  to  become  moist,  the  other  secretions  are  gradually  re- 
itoied  to  their  normal  condition,  and  all  the  functions  are  in  the  end  re-esta- 
Uiihed.  Emaciation,  however,  is  usually  more  striking  in  convalescence 
tbi&  in  the  previous  illness.  This  may  possibly  be  in  part  merely  apparent, 
tid  the  result  of  the  principle  of  association,  which  expects  healthy  looks  in 
ntuning  health ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  nutritive  process  does  not  at 
Int  keep  pace  with  the  vigour  of  absorption,  and  that  the  body  for  a  time  really 
loMi  more  than  it  gains.  Convalescence  often  goes  on  happily ;  but  often 
iIn  it  is  disturbed  by  unpleasant  symptoms,  and  interrupted  by  drawbacks, 
eoBiequent  upon  the  irregular  action  of  the  debilitated  or  perverted  funo- 
tiois.  Copious  night  sweats  are  frequent;  the  appetite  is  sometimes  feeble, 
nd  requires  sUmulation ;  the  bowels  are  apt  to  be  constipated ;  the  pulse 
often  remains  frequent;  and  the  patient  is  troubled  with  various  nervous 
imitoms,  such  as  restlessness,  wakefulness,  and  extraordinary  dejection  of 
ipints,  or  fimciful  and  hypochondriacal  notions.  These,  however,  gradually 
diMppear,  spontaneously,  or  under  appropriate  treatment;  all  the  functions 
beeome  active ;  and  the  oscillation  not  unfrcquently  extends  even  beyond  the 
original  standard  of  health.  The  appetite  becomes  voracious,  nutrition  ab- 
normally active,  and  the  body  swells  considerably  beyond  its  previous  dimen- 
■ons.  The  various  sensibilities  have  been  as  it  were  regenerated,  everything 
u  for  a  time  enjoyed  with  the  zest  of  youth,  and  life  has  acquired  new  charms. 
Sometimes  the  increased  fleshiness  continues  a  confirmed  habit  of  the  body ; 
kt  more  frequently  it  subsides  to  the  original  level,  and  the  individual  be- 
comes his  former  self  again,  with  the  exception,  it  may  be,  of  the  loss  of  some 
previous  morbid  tendency,  or  the  acquisition  of  a  new  one.  The  hair  is  very 
ipt  to  fail  after  severe  illness,  and  sometimes  does  not  return,  especially  in 
advanced  life ;  but  generally  its  place  is  supplied  by  a  new  aud  equally  luxu- 
riiBt  crop.  It  is  thought  that  shaving  the  head  has  the  effect  of  favouring 
tike  latter  result. 

Sometimes  convalescence  is  interrupted  by  a  return  of  the  disease,  which  is 
tken  sud  to  have  rdapged,  and  the  new  attack  is  called  a  relapse.  Some  dis- 
Ciees  seldom  if  ever  relapse.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  those  which 
de|»Ddon  a  specific  poison,  run  a  certain  course,  and  are  usually  taken  but  once, 
M  smallpox,  measles,  &o.  These  not  unfrequcntly  leave  unpleasant  sequelflD 
^Uad  them ;  but  it  is  very  rarely  that  they  run  over  their  course  again.  Others 
^very  prone  to  relapse,  as  the  miasmatic  fevers,  rheumatismy  and  the  phleg- 
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mmaim  gpnenDj.  In  relapiesy  the  patient  mffnrs  mider  the  dittdvuitage  of 
tbe  debilitj  and  urepeired  mieehief  of  the  fint  tttaek,  and,  therefore,  BOi 
«B£re(|iMiitljimks;  thoogh  the  leel  force  of  the  letoningi  is  oraillj  lea  than 
that  of  the  origiiial  dieeaee. 

CoBTalesecBoe  is  sometimes  imperfeet,  and  the  health  is  not  eoaplelelj 
leestahliAed  for  months  or  jears,  if  erer.  Sometimes  a  teodencj  to  a  new 
disease  is  awakened.  Thns,  phthisis  and  serofkU  frequently  follow  attacks  of 
the  ezanthematoos  ferers.  Sometimes,  an  oi^an  which  has  soffiired  in  the 
disease  cannot  leeoTer  itself;  sometimes,  again,  the  Tigonr  of  the  vital  fone- 
tions  is  permanently  impaired,  and  dropsy,  ansMnia,  or  other  cscheetie  eondi« 
tioB  is  established. 

Not  nnfreqnently,  an  acute  disease  becomes  cbronie.  The  symptoms  sob- 
nde  withoQt  disappearing.  The- result  here  is  not  a  new  dtiease  eslled  into 
action  or  generated  by  the  old,  but  it  is  a  continuance  of  the  latter,  with  its 
essential  characters,  thoogh  much  modified  in  degree,  and  sometimes  in  the 
phenomena. 

The  termination  in  death  may  take  place  either  by  a  general  exhaustion  ef 
the  powers  of  the  system,  so  that  the  flame  of  life  lessens  snd  lessens  until  it 
goes  out;  or  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  one  or  more  of  the  functions,  the 
integrity  of  which  is  necesssry  to  life.  The  latter  mode  of  death  is  beyood 
all  comparison  the  most  frequenL  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  the  vital  pewcn 
give  way  so  gradually  and  equally  throughout  the  system,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  say  that  any  one  part  or  function  sn&rs  prominenUy,  snd  becomes  the  im» 
mediate  avenue  by  which  life  escapes.  In  almost  all  cases,  whatever  may  be 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  death  approaches  through  one  of  three  vital  ornns; 
namely,  the  lungs,  the  brain,  or  the  heart.  When  respiration  ceases,  the  blood 
can  no  longer  circulate  through  the  lungs.  It  is  arreited  in  the  ea|Hllaries  of 
tUat  organ,  and  death  necessarily  follows,  unless  the  respiration  is  restoisd. 
The  hoirt  ceases  to  act,  and  all  other  organs  cease  to  act,  because  the  necessary 
support  of  their  functions  b  denied  to  them  by  the  stoppage  of  the  blood  in 
the  lungs.  Death,  under  such  circumstances,  takes  place  bv  €upk^xia^  or,  as 
it  may  be  more  appropriately  denominated,  apmaia.  The  brain  presidsa,  as 
the  centre  of  the  nervous  actions,  and  the  great  link  which  binds  the  fnnetioQS 
together,  over  all  the  vital  processes;  and  none  can  go  on  without  its  continnsd 
influence.  If  the  brain  become  powerless,  respiration  must  cease,  the  eiren- 
lation  must  cease,  and  life  of  course  along  with  them.  Death  may  now  be  said 
to  occur  by  coma.  But  both  the  lungs  and  the  brain  may  be  perfectly  soond, 
and  death  may  come  through  the  heart ;  the  morbid  cause  acting  direct^  on 
that  organ.     In  this  case,  death  is  said  to  take  place  by  tytuvpe. 

For  a  longer  or  shorter  period  before  death,  certain  symptoms  usually  appear 
which  mark  its  inevitable  approach.  The  patient,  under  these  circnmstanees, 
is  said  to  be  dying.  Sensation  and  consciousness  are  extremely  imperfosi  or 
quite  lost ;  the  features  are  collapsed  and  without  expression ;  the  under  jaw 
is  often  fallen ;  speech  and  deglutition  are  difficult  or  impossible;  there  isoran 
rattling  in  the  throat,  from  the  inability  of  the  patient  to  expectorate;  leipi- 
ration  is  irregular,  at  first  sometimes  hurried,  but  gradually  becoming  less  and 
less  frequent,  with  intervals  gradually  lengthening  until  it  ceases;  die  poise 
is  usually  small  and  feeble,  of^en  irregular,  and  sometimes  quite  absent  at  the 
wrist  long  before  death ;  the  extremities  are  cool;  the  skin  often  clammy, and 
the  colour  of  the  surface  pale  or  somewhat  livid ;  and  not  unfrequently  a  cada- 
verous odour  may  be  perceived  while  the  patient  still  lives.  Sometimes  death 
approaches  by  imperceptible  degrees,  and  the  patient  passes  quietly  away  as 
if  filling  into  a  breathless  sleep;  sometimes  nature  appears  to  rouse  heiself 
for  a  last  struggle,  and  life  ends  in  convulsions.    This  dying  state  is  called  the 
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the  kidneys^  when  the  liver  oeaeee  to  seorete.  Hie  indtyidaal  eeeretions  wfaioh 
moet  require  attention  are  thoee  of  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  and  the  skin.  The 
symptoma  connected  with  disordered  hepatic  secretion,  are  exhibited  chiefly  in 
^e  stools,  which  are  deep-yellow,  or  day-coloured,  or  dark,  according  as  the 
secretion  is  too  copioos,  deficient,  or  deranged.  Those  connected  with  the 
kidneys  are  seen  in  the  excess,  the  diminution  or  suppressiou,  and  the  altera- 
ticm  of  the  urine,  which  presents  a  great  diversity  of  quality  and  composition, 
indicative  of  peculiar  and  very  serious  diseases.  Independently  of  its  variation 
in  quantity,  the  perspiration  also  sometimes  affords  valuable  signs  by  its  quality, 
as  when,  by  its  sour  smell,  it  indicates  an  excess  of  acid  in  the  circulation,  and 
by  its  offensiveness,  an  unhealthy  state  of  the  blood.  All  these  symptoma, 
however,  are  fully  noticed  in  connexion  with  the  diseases  they  represent;  and 
they  are  referred  to  here,  only  that  the  student  may  be  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  making  a  close  examination  of  them,  in  all  serious  caste. 

5.  Symptoms  belonoinq  to  the  OALORinc  Function. — ^Though  the 
human  system  is  capable  of  supporting  .great  extremes  of  temperature,  for  a 
short  time,  with  impunity,  yet  that  of  the  body  itself  is  never  very  greatly 
above  or  below  the  mean  standard  of  health,  until  vitality  has  ceased,  or  has 
been  so  &r  reduced,  as  to  have  surrendered  the  body,  in  great  measure,  to  the 
action  of  physical  and  chemical  laws.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  body  is 
about  100®  F.  Dr.  Davy  found  the  greatest  deviation  from  this  standard,  in 
the  cases  of  114  individuals  whom  he  examined,  to-  be  in  the  downward  di- 
rection 96}®,  and  in  the  upward  102®.  But  in  disease,  especially  in  fevers, 
the  heat  of  the  body  not  unfrequently  rises  to  106®,  and  in  a  case  of  tetanus, 
mentioned  by  Dr.  £dwards,  was  110}® ;  while  in  cholera  it  has  been  reduced 
to  66®  in  some  rare  cases,  and  20®  below  the  average  has  not  been  uncommon. 
It  must  be  recollected,  however,  in  estimating  the  temperature  in  disease,  that 
in  health  it  is  higher  in  the  young  and  vigorous  than  in  the  old,  in  the  waking 
than  in  the  sleeping  state,  near  the  heart  than  at  the  extremities,  within  the 
body  than  upon  the  surface,  and  that  it  may  be  somewhat  elevated  by  active 
muscular  exertion,  and  exposure  to  a  high  temperature.  To  determine  accu- 
rately the  heat  of  the  body,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  the  thermometer,  the 
bolb  of  which  M&ould  be  placed  under  the  tongue ;  but  for  all  ordinary  pur* 
poees  the  hand  is  sufficient. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  temperature  -of  the  body,  and  the  sensa- 
^ns  of  heat  or  cold  felt  by  the  patient,  are  very  different  things.  Generally, 
they  coincide  in  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  but  not  always.  Sometimeer  the 
patient  experiences  chilly  sensations  when  his  surface  feels  hot  to  a  bystander, 
as  not  unfrequently  happens  in  the  earlier  stages  of  fever;  and  sometimes,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  suffers  greatly  with  a  feeling  of  heat,  when  the  surface  of 
the  body  is  really  cold.  These  deranged  sensations  must  be  ascribed  to  nervous 
disorder.  It  is  true  that  the  heat,  sometimes  complained  of  by  patients  in 
malignant  diseases  when  the  skin  is  very  cold,  has  been  rieferred  to  sanguineous 
congestion  of  the  jntemal  organs ;  but  the  sense  of  heat  is  not  confined  to  the 
interior,  in  these  cases.  I  have  known  complaints  to  be  made  also  of  heat  of 
the  anrface,  under  the  same  circumstances.  It  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  perverted 
sensation,  consequent  on  the  derangement  of  the  nervous  system,  just  as  light 
flashes  sometimes  before  the  diseased  eye  in  darknesd,  and  roaring  sounds  are 
heard  in  the  midst  of  profound  silence.  It  is,  moreover,  for  the  most  part, 
a  very  unfavourable  symptom. 

The  change  of  temperature  may  be  general  or  local ;  and  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  one  portion  of  the  body  is  affected  in  one  way,  and  another  in 
another.  Thus,  the  head  is  often  hot,  while  the  extremities  are  cold.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  designate,  by  particular  names,  different  modifications  of 
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the  senrntions  of  heat  and  cold.  Thus,  we  have  the  expressions  on  the  one 
hand  of  chilliness^  coldness,  and  rigors  or  shivering ;  and  on  the  other  of 
warmth,  heat,  burning,  acrid  heat,  pongent  or  biting  heat  (color  monh'cann), 
&c.  The  shivering,  trembling,  and  shaking  which  often  attend  the  feeling  and 
reality  of  cold,  sometimes  occur  as  mere  nervous  phenomena,  without  reference 
to  the  existing  temperature  of  the  body. 

6.  Symptoms  belonging  to  the  Sensorial  Functions. — These  are  ex- 
oeedingly  numerous.  They  embrace  all  derangements,  not  only  of  general  and 
special  sensation,  as  these  terms  are  usually  understood,  but  also  of  those  feel* 
ings  which  proceed  from  the  interior  organs  and  tissues,  and  by  which  thej 
make  their  wants  and  their  sufferings  known,  such  as  nausea,  hunger,  thirst, 
breathlessness,  &c.  But  these  have  already  been  considered,  or  will  be  con- 
sidered hereafter,  in  connexion  with  the  derangements  of  which  they  are  the 
expressions.  Our  attention  will  at  present  be  confined  to  the  symptoms  af- 
forded by  derangements  of  general  sensation,  and  of  the  several  special  senses 
of  sight,  hearing,  &o.  General  sensation  is  deranged  in  two  ways.  Either  it 
18,  in  the  first  place,  defective  or  altogether  wanting,  or,  secondly,  it  is  dis- 
agreeably altered,  constituting  various  kinds  of  uneasiness,  which,  for  con- 
venience sake,  may  all  be  classed  together  under  the  head  of  pain.  It  is  only 
the  latter  that  requires  any  general  remarks. 

pain, — ^This  feeling  is  quite  undefinable,  and  can  be  known  only  by  thoee 
who  have  felt  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  resides  exclusively  in  the 
nervous  structure.  It  has  various  sources.  Irritation  or  excessive  excitement 
of  the  nervous  function  may  produoe  it,  either  with  our  without  vascular  dis- 
ease. It  is  a  very  fro(|uent  attendant  upon  inflammation,  and  is  ascribed  by 
writers  generally  to  the  pressure  made  upon  the  nerves  in  this  affection.  Bat, 
at  it  very  often  precedes  the  inflammation,  appearing  to  be  the  first  obrions 
step  in  that  process,  and  as  a  much  greater  amount  of  pressure  npon  the  healthy 
nerves  does  not  produce  it,  the  probability  is,  that  it  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
irritant  cause  acting  on  the  nerves.  But  there  appears  also  to  be  a  modifiea- 
tion  of  the  nerves,  in  which  their  sensibility  is  exalted,  independently  of  any 
irritant  agent,  and  in  which  pain  is  produced  by  ordinary  agents  which,  in  the 
healthy  condition  of  the  nerves,  excite  no  sensation.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  this  may  be  nothing  more  than  an  excitement,  which,  insuflicient  of  itself 
to  oooasion  uneasiness,  may  amount  to  pain  when  very  slightly  increased.  Still, 
there  are  cases,  and  those  by  no  means  unfrequent,  in  which  pain  is  attended 
with  no  appreciable  excitement  of  any  kind,  whether  nervous  or  vascular;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  occurs  in  a  state  of  positive  depression  and  debility,  and  even 
seems  to  be  favoured  by  that  state.  Thus,  a  limb  benumbed  by  cold,  in  which 
special  sensation  is  almost  lost,  and  vascular  action  is  greatly  diminished,  often 
ezperienoes  exquisite  pain;  palsy  is  not  unfreqnently  attended  with  the  same 
symptom;  and  neuralgia  is  a  common  result  of  general  debility.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  great  error  to  consider  pain  as  always  an  eridence  of  inflammation.  It 
is,  indeed,  in  very  many  instances,  most  effectually  relieved  by  means  calcu- 
lated most  strongly  to  aggravate  the  latter  affection.  Nor  is  inflammation 
always  attended  with  pain.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  pain  is  seated  in 
nerves,  wholly  distinct  from  those  devoted  to  the  special  sense  of  touch.  Uenoe 
the  sensation  of  pain  in  parts  benumbed  by  cold ;  and  hence,  too,  the  complete 
insensibility  to  painful  impressions  in  some  instances  of  somnambulism,  or  the 
mesmeric  state,  as  it  is  called,  in  which  the  sense  of  touch,  and  the  other 
special  senses,  are  acutely  alive  to  impressions. 

Pain  differs  exceedingly  in  its  modes  of  recurrence,  degree,  and  character. 
Thus,  it  is  fugitive  or  persistent,  wandering  or  fixed,  intermittent,  remittent, 
or  continued.     In  its  different  grades,  it  is  slight,  moderate,  severe,  violent,  in* 
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tense,  excmoiaiing,  or  agODixiDg.  In  cbaracter,  it  is  duU  qit  obhue^  $kdrp  or 
acuie^  aching  J  smarting  ^  he. ;  and,  in  its  different  yarieties,  has  received  pecu- 
liar names  from  certain  real  or  supposed  analogies,  as  lancinating,  cutting,  sting' 
ing,  pungent,  boring,  tearing  or  rending,  gnawing,  &e.  When  attended  with 
a  beating  sensation,  oonaequent  upon  the  heart's  action,  it  is  called  pulsating  or 
ihrobbing;  when  with  a  feeling  of  tightness,  tenttive;  when  with  weight,  heavy; 
when  with  heat,  burning.  There  are  also  peculiar  sensations,  which,  in  excess, 
beeome  positively  painful,  though  they  might  not  be  considered  so  in  their 
slighter  degrees.  Sueh  are  itching,  tickling,  prickling,  tingling,  Sto.-  To  pain 
belongs  also  tenderness,  or  that  property  by  which  a  part  becomes  positively,  and 
aometimes  acutely  painful,  by  motion  or  pressure.  Tenderness  is  considered 
by  some  as  one  of  the  most  certain  signs  of  inflammation.  But,  though  it  very 
commonly  accompanies  that  process,  it  often  exists  without  it.  Thus,  it  not 
nnfrequently  attends  neuralgia,  and  generally  follows  severe  spasm,  whether 
in  the  esterior  muscles,  or  in  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
This  fact  is  of  some  practical  importance;  as  the  knowledge  of  it  may  spare 
many  a  patient  an  unnecessary  and  perhaps  injurious  loss  of  blood.  Under 
pain,  finally,  we  may  rank  those  general  and  indefinite  sensations  which  are 
vaguely  designated  by  the  terms  general  unecuineu,  restlessness  or  inquietudcy 
CMxiety,  and  oppression;  sensations  which  indicate  disorder  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  are  often  useful  as  signs. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  pain  is  sometimes  wandering,  and  sometimes 
fixed.  Wandering  or  flying  pains  are  frequently  purely  nervous  or  neuralgie, 
and  fixed  pains  inflammatory;  but  the  distinction  is  by  no  means  constant. 
This  character,  however,  may  often  be  employed  as  a  diagnpstio  symptom.  Thus, 
h  may  be  doubted  whether  a  pain  in  the  side  is  symptomatic  of  pleuritis  (Mr 
pleorodynia.  If  fixed,  the  presumption  is  that  it  is  the  former ;  if  wandering 
£rom  one  poiat  to  another,  tnat  it  is  the  latter. 

Pain  is  different  in  the  different  tissues.  In  the  serous  and  synovial  mem- 
branes, it  is  often  severe,  and  sharp  or  acute;  in  the  mucous  membranes  and 
parenchyma  of  the  viscera,  dull  or  obtuse,  oppressive^  heavy,  &c. ;  in  the  skin, 
li  is  apt  to  be  burnipg,  itching,  tingling,  &c. 

It  is  not  always  that  pain  is  felt  in  the  spot  where  the  cause  of  it  eidlsts. 
Thus,  in  irritation  of  stomach,  it  is  often  referred  to  the  forehead  and  eyes;  ia 
hepatitis,  to  the  shoulder;  in  inflamed  hip-joint,  to  the  knee;  and  in  disease 
along  the  course  of  any  passage,  to  the  outer  extremity  of  the  passage,  as  in 
the  case  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  in  which  the  pain  is  often  felt  at  the  end  of 
the  penis. 

In  judging  of  the  degree  of  pain  in  any  particular  case,  we  must  not  always 
be  determined  by  the  statements  of  the  patient.  Very  different  meanings  are 
often  attached  to  the  same  words  by  different  individuals;  and  some  have  the 
habit  of  using  terms  of  exaggeration  for  all  their  feelings.  In  such  oases,  we 
must  be  guided  more  by  the  expression  of  the  countenance,  and  the  tone  of 
die  voice,  than  by.what  is  said.  If  a  person  tell  us,  with  perfectly  composed 
featores,  and  a  caTm  equable  tone  of  voice,  that  he  is  suffering  excruciating 
pain,  we  shall  be  justified  in  estimating  its  severity  greatly  below  the  real 
Talne  of  the  term. 

Patients  also  have  very  different  degrees  of  sensibility,  and  feel  with  different 
degrees  of  acnteness.  Some  persons  are  little  sensitive  to  painful  impressions 
of  any  kind,  others  suffer  really  and  greatly  from  slight  causes.  External 
cancer,  which,  in  most  individuals,  is  a  source  of  extreme  suffering,  appeara  in 
some  scarcely  to  produce  pam. 

Special  Sensation. — ^The  several  senses,  sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste,  and 
toacn,  are  liable,  like  all  other  functions  of  the  body,  to  he  morbidly  exalted. 
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deprwse*!,  or  perverted.  They  are  very  apt  to  be  deranged,  not  only  by  direct 
morbific  impreflsions,  but  also  by  irritating  impressions  proceeding  from  distant 
organs,  and  reflected  upon  them  from  their  respective  nervous  centres.  Hence 
the  munrac  volitante»,  and  the  tinnihu  avrium,  which  so  frequently  accom- 
pany derangement  of  stomach.  But  the  symptoms  connected  with  the  senses, 
will  be  most  advantageously  treated  of  with  the  diseases  of  the  organs  of 
the  senses  respectively. 

7.  6Y.MPTOM8  BELONGING  TO  THE  InTETXECTXJAL  AND  EmOTTONAL  FUNC- 
TIONS.— These  are  very  numerous,  embracing  all  the  phenomena  of  deranged 
intellect,  defective,  augmented,  or  perverted  memory,  emotional  excitement, 
whether  pleasing  or  painful,  depression  of  spirits,  depraved  dispositions  and 
tastes,  and  every  variety  of  facial  expression.  Those  forms  of  diminished, 
suspended,  or  disordered  cerebral  action,  denominated  heaviness,  drowsiness, 
somnolence,  stupor,  lethargy,  coma,  vertigo,  giddiness,  dizziness,  faintness, 
wakefulness,  disturbed  dreams,  somnambulism,  &c.,  may  all  be  included  in  the 
same  category.  All  the  general  remarks  that  are  necessary  may  be  arranged 
pnder  the  two  heads  of  delirium  and  facial  expression.  It  may,  however,  be 
proper  to  state  that  some  diseases  have  a  remarkable  tendency  to  produce 
cheerfulness,  confidence,  or  resignation  of  spirit,  as  phthisis;  while  others 
evince  an  equally  strong  tendency  to  mental  dejection  and  despondency,  es- 
pecially the  gastric  and  hepatic  affections. 

Delirium, — ^This  is  an  acute  and  temporary  disorder  of  the  intellectual  or 
perceptive  faculties.  When  chronic,  it  becomes  insanity.  It  occurs  much 
more  nsadily  in  some  persons  than  in  others,  under  apparently  the  same  cir- 
oumstanoes.  There  are  individuals  who  become  delirious  with  the  slightest 
fever ;  while  there  are  others  who  scarcely  ever  evince  signs  of  mental  aberra- 
tion, in  the  severest  forms  of  febrile  disease.  The  affection  is  more  frequent 
in  the  young  than  the  old,  and  in  nervous  persons  than  in  those  of  a  different 
temperament.  It  arises  from  different  causes,  producing  the  opposite  condi- 
tions of  irritation  or  depression  of  the  cerebral  functions,  and  especially  from 
eeuses  acting  on  the  hemispheres.  Those  affecting  the  base  of  the  brain  are 
more  apt  to  evince  themselves  by  derangements  of  general  sensation,  or  of 
the  motive  power.  Meningeal  affections  are  usually  marked  by  delirium  of 
tlM  more  active  character,  because  the  influence  they  extend  into  the  cortical 
substance  is  sufficient  to  occasion  irritation,  without  abolishing  function ;  while 
original  disease  of  the  brain  itself  is  apt  to  produce  the  latter  effect,  evinced, 
according  to  its  degree,  by  impaired  intellect,  lethargy,  coma,  &c.  Very  fre- 
quently, the  impressions  which  ascend  to  the  brain  from  diseased  organs  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  especially  the  stomach,  bowels,  liver,  and  uterus,  are 
snflioient  to  occasion  delirium ;  and  this  is  a  more  frequent  effect  of  such  causes 
than  the  abolition  of  function,  because  their  effects  are  generally  those  of  mere 
irritation,  and  stop  short  of  organic  disease.  A  want  of  due  energy  or  action 
ia  the  brain  may  be  the  occasion  of  delirium,  as  well  as  its  excess.  This  is 
usually  the  result  either  of  the  withdrawal  of  some  wonted  stimulus,  as  in  de- 
lirium tremens ;  of  the  languor  which  follows  excessive  excitement,  as  in  the 
advanced  stage  of  active  delirium ;  or  of  the  direct  action  of  a  sedative  agent, 
as  the  poison  of  typhus  fever,  or  the  depraved  blood  of  that  disease  and  of  the 
kst  stages  of  cardiac  and  pectoral  affections.  Organic  cerebral  disease  may 
produce  one  or  the  other  condition  of  function,  according  to  its  degree  and 
extent.  If  moderate,  or  in  the  early  stage,  it  may  exaggerate  the  ^notion, 
especially  of  those  parts  not  directly  involved  in  (he  disease;  if  extensive,  or 
in  the  advanced  stage,  it  tends  rather  to  impair  power  and  function  together. 
Delirium  may,  therefore,  be  active  or  passive.     The  active  differs  greatly 
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m  degree,  befog  eomeliniee  retry  mUdy  eonetimei  tiolemif  mfiarwm^  and  of  all 
iDterveDiog  grades.  Tbe  milder  grades  are  usually  evineed  by  some  mental 
aberratioQ,  with  little  disposition  to  aotion  \  the  higher  grades  bj  superadded 
TioleDoe  of  gesture,  voice,  and  language.  In  the  passive  delirium,  the  brain 
sets  wronglj,  because  it  cannot  elevate  itself  to  the  point  for  the  due  peroep- 
tioo  of  impressions,  or  the  formation  of  judgments.  Of  this  kind  is  the  Jaw 
niMtterwt/  delirium  of  typhus.  It  oft^n  happens,  in  passive  delirium,  that  an 
inerease  of  the  proper  stimulus  restores  temporary  correoCness  of  thought. 
Thus,  though  the  patient  may  be  muttering  sentences  without  apparent  mean- 
ing ;  yet,  if  roused,  and  8p<^n  to  in  a  loud  and  distinct  voice,  he  will  often 
answer  coherently  and  correctly. 

Sometimes  in  delirium,  there  is  a  complete  derangement  of  mind.  The 
patient  recognises  neither  the  persons  nor  the  things  around  him.  He  is  very 
apt  to  imagine  himself  in  a  strange  place,  and  to  insist  upon  returning  home, 
niia  is  often  a  bad  sign.  In  other  instances,  the  sensations  and  perceptions 
are  correct,  but  the  judgment  is  perverted.  In  others,,  again,  only  the  per- 
ceptions are  wrong,  while  the  mind  acts  rightly  upon  the  perception  whicn  it 
forms.  Thus,  the  patient  sees  objects  and  hears  sounds  which  do  not  exist, 
and  acts  as  if  those  sights  and  sounds  were  real.  When  the  fidlacy  of  the  per- 
ceptions or  sensations  is  recognised  by  the  patient  himself,  he  cannot  be  said 
to  be  delirious. 

Facial  Earprenum, — ^This  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  should  be  care- 
fully studied  by  every  practitioner.  It  is  occasionally  almost  our  sole  depend- 
ence in  diagnosis.  Through  it,  we  sometimes  recognize  the  existence  of  pain, 
mental  anxiety  or  depression,  insanity,  and  even,  in  a  general  way,  pectoral 
or  abdominal  disease,  when  other  signs  are  either  wanting,  obscure,  or  not 
available.  In  the  eases  of  children,  of  the  insane,  and  of  persons  who  may 
be  disposed  to  deceive  us,  it  is  a  peculiarly  valuable  resource.  Many  diseases 
are  attended  with  a  characteristic  aspect  of  countenance,  which  will  often  I  e 
recognised  by  the  experienced,  so  fiu:  at  least  as  to  suggest  the  disease  to  his 
mind.  By  a  glance,  we  can  often  ascertain  whether  our  patient  has  changed 
for  the  better  or  worse  in  our  absence.  But  it  is  only  by  experience,  and 
elose  observation,  that  this  power  is  attained.  The  modifications  and  com- 
binations of  feature  which  constitute  expression  are  too  numerous,  intricate, 
delicate,  and  evanescent,  to  admit  of  analysis,  at  least  of  profitable  descrip- 
tion. 

There  are,  however,  certain  changes  in  tbe  face  of  a  more  tangible  charac- 
ter, connected  rather  with  the  organic  functions  than  the  action  of  miud, 
which  can  be  more  accurately  appreciated.  The  colour,  shape,  temperature, 
and  various  movements  independent  of  expression,  often  yield  important  in- 
dications. Thus,  a  bright-red  colour  signifies  one  thing,  a  dark-red,  purple, 
or  violet  colour  another.  In  the  former  case,  the  blood  is  duly  arterialized, 
and  probably  sent  up  vigorously  into  the  head;  in  the  latter,  it  is  unduly 
earbonaoeous,  and  probably  detained  in  the  head  by  some  obstruction  to  its 
return^  Paleness  also  has  its  significations,  as  of  anaemia,  debility,  nausea, 
&c;  and  there  are  different  kinds  of  paleness  bavins  dificrcnt  meanings,  as 
that  of  scrofula  or  phthisis,  and  that  of  cancer.  Yellowness  of  face  is  well 
known  to  point  to  disease  of  the  liver.  Tbe  colour  of  the  lips  is  peculiarly 
expressive,  in  its  different  tints  of  crimson,  purple,  and  paleness.  The  fea- 
tures may  be  full,  swollen,  turgid ;  or  they  may  be  shrunk,  contracted,  fallen ; 
in  the  former  case  indicating  oDdema,  or  congestion,  active  or  passive ;  in  the 
latter,  exhaustion,  prostration,  geneiul  collapse,  &c.  The  IHjypocratic  fact^ 
so  named  because  described  by  Hippocrates,  is  often  referred  to  by  writers  as 
m^rVmg  the  near  approach  of  death.  It  is  characterized  by  a  general  con- 
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tfaetm  of  ike  leateRa.  Ae  wwe  is  pincM.  ike  teapla  koUov,  tht  ejei 
Mskeiiy  the  cmn  cold  aad  fbmk,  tlM  dna  of  the  fcrebad  temg,  the  lint 
farted  and  ivfauDed,  aad  the  eoloar  of  the  free  pale  at  Hrid.  Cfdi^nf  oi  the 
con  aad  tip  ef  the  bok  orr—ifminy  jadjcale*  the  approaeh  or  fitaemtoB  of  ft 
chilL  whcB  other  trspcOBf  mie  waatiiig  or  ■mhigwow;  aad.  Id  iafcfttiW 
€vAmem  of  the  ehcekt,  Mse,  aad  een,  MMetiace  eoftbles  «s  to  decide 
the  ezirtemee  of  m  decree  of  proetntioe  reqwring  npfwrt,  when  we  might  hft 
eiheiiMwd  withovt  that  aga.  Certain  poiitieH  or  MVfcmenta  of  the  fcn- 
tniea  aie  BoaetiKea  alao  highlj  exptesiTe.  Thoa,  ahetnate  c«wtiaction  and 
eypaaaion  of  the  ahe  nna  freqnemlj  indieale  dTxpooea ;  inegnlar  motiooa  of 
the  erea,  with  cootzacted  or  expanded  popil,  diaeate  of  the  hrain ;  and  a  €dl> 
ing  of  the  nnder  jaw,  the  last  agon  j. 

^.  Stxptom s  nsLOScnrG  to  nu  3Iotob  Frxcnosv. — ^Thcae  arise  horn  n 
deftacney  or  eoBplete  want  of  aucnkr  contraction,  aa  in  debilitj,  palsj,  or 
local  diaeaae  of  the  ■ntclci ;  firoin  an  exccaa  of  contraction,  aa  in  apam,  con- 
miaonfy  and  mbenltna  tendinam ;  or  froaa  irregokr  or  perrencd  contraction, 
in  which  the  Bnaelcs  act  nnder  the  will,  bnt  not  to  the  end  propoaed,  as  in 
chorea.  Under  this  head  are  included  all  the  Tolnntarj  aotions ;  the  jL<atni€i, 
the  wannrr  of  walking,  nnmiDg.  ke. ;  the  poaitions^  as  standing,  >i<<iBf  »  ■•d 
1  ring ;  and  all  the  sjsptoMS  connected  with  the  Toice,  and  speech,  aa  snp- 
pression  of  Toice,  hoarseoeas,  shrillneas,  dumbness,  stammeriBg.  ke. 

Bat  these  sjinptonis,  and  manj  others  belonging  to  the  difj^rmt  fanctions 
not  here  notieed,  will  be  Boot  adrantageooslj  stndicd  hi  connexion  with  the 
sereral  diseases  in  which  thej  are  fonnd.  Oar  limits  do  not  permit  of 
pier  details  in  this  part  of  the  work. 


SECTIOX  n. 
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Bj  the  rtmrte  of  dieease  is  meant  the  sncceanon  of  its  symptoms*  in  rein- 
don  both  to  order  and  rapidity.  When,  from  the  commencement  to  the  ter- 
mination, the  symptoms  show  no  disposition  to  abate,  or  when  they  regnkriy 
in  Tiolence  np  to  the  point  at  which  recoierf  begins,  or  the  patient 
the  disease  is  mid  to  be  coniimwd.  Neither  of  these  erents,  howerer, 
offlen  happens,  nnles  in  diseases  of  rery  brief  duration.  More  commonly, 
the  symptoms,  after  a  shorter  or  longer  cootinnance,  abate  consderably,  with- 
not,  howerer.  entirely  disappearing,  and.  baring  remained  for  a  tisae  in  this 
state  of  relaxation,  resume  their  original  Tiolence,  again  to  abate  as  before; 
and  this  alternation  of  excitement  and  relaxation  continoes  to  the  end.  The 
disease,  nnder  these  cirrumstances,  is  said  to  be  rtmittemtj  the  period  of  abate* 
ment  b  called  the  rrmittion^  and  that  of  excitement  the  exacer^aiiotu  Fra- 
quently.  aD  the  symptoms  yield  entirely  for  a  time,  so  as  to  lesTC  regular 
interrab  in  which  the  patient  is  apparently  free  from  disease.  The  complaint 
li  then  said  to  be  iVi/crmilffni/,  and  the  interral  is  called  the  taSerauMon  ; 
while  the  stage  of  excitement  is  designated  as  the  partajmL. 

The  period  at  which  the  remission  occurs  may  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
•Mrbid  comfition,  and,  in  that  eaae,  is  peculiar  in  each  disease ;  as  on  the  third 
or  ftvrth  day  in  smallpox,  and  on  the  second  and  third  day  in  yellow  fever. 
B  may  also  depend  on  eanses  unconnected  with  any  particular  disease,  and 
csiating  either  m  the  constitution  of  the  frame,  or  in  the  inineneaa  to  which 
it  ii  snh}eeled  from  without;  and,  under  the  operation  of  theaa  cansca,  tht 
oeeor%  in  mort  diseaaee,  at  similar  interrmb^  anally  once  in  twentf- 
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ftmr  boon.  It  is  a  law  of  oar  phyribal  u  well  as  noral  natare,  that  ezdto- 
nent,  ewea  tinder  the  oonstant  influenoe  of  stimnlatiiig  agencies,  cannot  be 
long  sustained  at  a  particular  point  of  elevation.  We  see  this  every  day  in 
health.  The  yarToaB  agents,  such  as  food,  drink,  heat,  light,  fto.,  which  are 
neoessary  to  sustain  the  system  in  its  proper  condition,  may  be  present  in  an 
equal  degree  thronghont  a  given  period;  yet  the  excitement  produced  by  them 
flags  after  a  time,  and  sleep,  with  a  general  reduction  of  the  vital  actions, 
oeeors.  So,  under  the  influence  of  some  morbid  excitement,  the  action  flags 
for  a  time,  though  the  application  of  the  excitement  be  continued.  During 
this  state  of  comparative  rest  or  diminished  excitement,  the  system  acquires 
additional  excitability,  which  renders  it  again  susoeptible  to  the  influence  of 
the  stimulating  agent;  and  the  temporary  reduction  is,  therefore,  followed 
by  a  renewed  elevation  of  the  diseased  process.  It  has  been  before  observed 
that  this  ohaoge  of  remission  and  exacerbation  usually  takes  place  once  in 
twenty-four  hours.  The  cause  of  this  is  probably  to  be  found  in  that  habit 
of  the  system,  acquired  by  the  daily  alternation  of  waking  and  sleeping.  The 
exeitabiiity  of  the  former  condition  being  regularly  diminished  in  the  latter, 
a  flux  and  reflux  is  established,  which,  in  cases  of  disease,  though  it  may 
occasionally  vary  in  the  precise  point  of  accession  or  decline,  is  still,  as  a 
general  rule,  experienced  within  the  habitual  limits. 

Upon  the  same  principle,  to  a  certain  extent,  may  be  explained  the  dispo* 
sitkm  observable  in  intermittent  diseases  to  a  daily  return  of  the  paroxysm. 
The  cause  of  the  disease  gives  rise  to  the  first  paroxysm  at  that  penod  of  the 
twenty-four  hours,  at  which,  in  the  advance  or  recession  of  the  excitability, 
the  system  is  in  the  most  fovourable  condition  for  its  action.  The  same  con- 
dition is  experienced  about  the  same  time  on  the  following  day,  and  the  same 
result  necessarily  takes  place,  if  the  cause  continue  to  operate.  That  the 
paroxysm  should  often  occur  every  other  day,  and  sometimes  every  third  day, 
as  in  the  tertian  and  quartan  agues,  must  be  referred  to  some  unknown  mo- 
dification in  the  character  of  the  cause,  or  in  the  properties  of  the  system, 
which  prevents  the  equilibrium  of  health  from  being  disturbed  on  the  first 
favourable  occasion,  and  enables  the  vital  resistance  to  triumph  over  the 
morbid  influence,  till,  weakened  by  continued  assault,  it  is  compelled  at  last 
to  give  vray. 

Disease  sometimes  runs  its  course  speedily,  and  sometimes  is  of  long  dura- 
tion. In  the  former  case,  it  is  said  to  be  acute,  in  the  latter,  chronic.  These 
terms,  however,  are  not  definite.  There  are  no  characteristic  signs  which 
serve  in  every  case  to  distinguish  an  acute  from  a  chronic  complaint;  and  the 
terms  are  not  unfrequently  employed  to  express  different  stages  of  the  same 
affeotion  ;  the  disease  being  called  acute  in  its  earlier  course,  when  the  symp- 
toms are  most  severe,  and  chronic,  when  its  duration  has  b^ome  protracted, 
aad  its  violence  considerably  abated. 

There  is  another  distinction  between  diseases,  which  is  of  considerable 
praetical  importance.  Some  appear  to  have  no  definite  course,  duration,  or 
end;  being  more  or  less  variable  in  the  succession  of  their  symptoms,  lasting 
a  less  or  greater  length  of  time,  and  terminating  favourably  or  otherwise, 
aeeording  to  circumstances  in  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  in  his  rela- 
tion to  surrounding  objects.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  whatever  may  be  the 
constitution,  habits,  or  exposure  of  the  patient,  are  disposed  to  pursue  a  cer* 
tain  course,  and  in  a  given  time  to  end  in  recovery,  unless  fatid  disorganiza- 
tion arrests  their  progress,  or  derangements  of  structure  of  a  less  violent 
character,  resulting  from  the  disturbance  into  which  the  system  has  been 
thrown,  impede  their  march  towards  health.  A  third  set  of  diseases  are 
those  which  exhibit  no  tendency  to  a  favourable  issue,  and  which,  if  left  to 
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AemselTes,  and  nometiiiies  io  defiance  of  all  treatment,  go  oo  gradnallj  in- 
ereaaing  in  intenaitj  till  tliej  nltimately  destroy  the  patient.  Ejuunplea  of 
the  first  claas  are  presented  in  rheumatic  inflammation  and  neuralgia,  of  the 
second  in  smallpox  and  other  exanthemata,  and  of  the  third  in  cancer.  It  is 
obrioos  that  our  treatment  most  be  rtrj  much  infloenoed  bj  these  difiereneea 
in  the  tendencies  of  disease ;  being  directed  to  the  snbTersion  of  the  morbid 
action,  in  cases  which  admit  of  a  direct  cure,  and  to  the  prevention,  as  fitf  as 
possible,  of  dangeroos  consequences  in  those  which  run  a  fixed  course;  while, 
m  those  of  an  incurable  nature,  we  must  be  content  with  endearonrs  to  alle- 
liate  the  sufierings  and  protract  the  life  of  the  patient  It  is  particularlj 
important  that  the  practitioner  should  bear  in  mind  the  disposition  of  maoj, 
perhaps  we  might  say  of  most  diseases,  to  terminate  Ctrounbly  after  having 
run  a  certain  course,  provided  fiital  organic  injury  can,  in  the  mean  time,  be 
prevented.  With  this  oouTiction  ever  present  to  his  mind,  he  will  be  less 
disposed  to  waste  his  own  efforts,  and  the  vigour  of  the  patient,  in  vain  at- 
tempts to  effect  an  immediate  cure ;  and,  even  in  cases  in  which  the  disease 
may  possibly  be  arrested  in  its  progress,  will  often  prefer  such  moderate 
measures  as  will  insure  ultimate  recovery,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  to 
the  chance  of  more  speedy  success  from  violent  remedies,  with  the  risk  of 
serious  mischief. 

CruU. — The  name  of  rruin  is  usually  applied  to  the  turning  point  of  dis* 
case ;  the  point  at  which  it  begins  to  give  way,  if  its  end  is  to  be  fitvourable, 
or  to  become  decidedly  worse,  if  unfavourable.  This  period  is  often  attended 
with  certain  phenomena  which  mark  the  favourable  or  un&vourable  change, 
and  are,  therefore,  denominated  critical  a^fntpiomt.  The  most  common  of 
these  are  augmented  secretions,  hemorrhages,  cutaneous  eruptions,  glandnlar 
swellings,  and  abscesses.  The  secretions  are  usually  from  the  skin,  bowels, 
and  kidneys,  constituting  critical  $iceatM,  critical  diarrhoMj  and  critical  din- 
re$i$.  At  one  time,  great  importance  was  attached  to  these  diaeharges.  It 
was  supposed  that  they  carried  the  peculiar  peccant  matter  out  of  the  system, 
thus  proving  positively  curative ;  and  any  interference  with  them  was  strongly 
deprecated.  Though  this  view  of  their  influence  is  no  longer  entertained ; 
yet  they  are  still  looked  on  by  many  as,  in  some  instances,  venr  useful,  by 
removing  irritation  or  congestion,  or,  when  of  an  ioflammatory  character,  by 
ealling  off  diseased  action  from  its  seat,  upon  the  principle  of  revulsion.  In 
most  cases  of  disease,  however,  there  are  no  symptoms  which  can  strictly  be 
denominated  critical ;  and,  when  they  do  occur,  they  may  be  considered,  in 
general,  as  coming  under  one  of  the  three  following  hesds.  They  are  either, 
Jir«r,  regular  results  of  the  pre-existing  morbid  conditions,  explicable  upon 
ofdinary  pathological  principles,  as  when  the  excited  vessels  of  the  skin  in 
fever  unload  themselves  by  perspiration ;  or,  iecondly,  transfers  of  disease 
from  one  organ  to  another,  under  various  accidentsi  influences,  as  when 
rheumatism  ends  in  diarrbcea;  or,  thirdly,  new  diseases  supervening  upon 
those  already  existing,  and  superseding  or  increasing  them,  as  the  case  may 
be,  as  when  an  attack  of  bleeding  piles,  occasioned  by  straining  at  stool,  re- 
lieves an  existing  attack  of  splenitis  or  hepatitis. 

Hippocrates  believed  that  disease,  in  general,  was  more  disposed  to  chance 
at  certains  periods  than  at  others;  and  he  designated  the  7tb,  14th,  20tfa, 
27th,  84th,  and  40th  days,  as  constituting  the  periods  alluded  to,  which  b« 
Bamad  critical  da^s.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  intervals  between  the 
days  mentioned  are  very  nearly  a  week;  and  Hippocrates  considered  the 
crisis  aa  falling  on  the  last  day  of  each  septenary  period.  He  carried  the 
dortriM  fbrther,  and  supposed  that  there  were  certain  intermediate  days,  im 
whkh,  liioagh  the  tendency  to  change  was  not  so  strong  as  in  thoae  mett- 
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tionedy  yel^tiuil  it  existed  in  a  certaia  degree;  while  diere  were  others  in 
which  dbe  dispoeitioii  was  still  less,  and  others  again  in  which  a  crisis  never 
oeoarred.  These  notions  of  the  fktber  of  medicine  certainly  do  not  apply, 
with  any  great  accuracy,  to  diseases  as  they  now  exist ;  yet  there  appears  ta 
he  some  Tagae  relation  between  disease  and  weekly  periods  of  time ;  for  many 
complaints  show  a  disposition  to  end  in  about  seven  days,  more  or  less ;  and 
it  is  a  subject  of  constant  obseryation,  that  miasmatic  fevers,  when  they  re* 
torn  after  being  checked,  are  apt  to  do  so  in  one,  two,  or  three  weeks,  or 
some  other  septenary  period,  most  frequently  perhaps  at  the  end  of  the 
teeood  week.  This  tendency  is,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  quite 
inexplicable. 

Termination. — ^A  particular  disease  may  terminate  in  con^escence,  in 
some  other  disease,  in  the  chronic  form  of  the  same  disease,  or  in  death. 
(hnvaie$cenee  is  sometimes  sudden.  There  is  an  immediate  transition  from 
disease  to  health.  This  is  most  apt  to  happen  in  nervous  afieotions.  But 
much  more  frequently  the  change  is  gradual.  Among  the  first  symptoms  of 
eonvaleseence  from  acute  disease  are  generally  a  commencement  of  the  clean- 
ing of  the  tongue,  and  a  diminution  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  The  skin, 
if  before  dry,  is  apt  to  become  moist,  the  other  secretions  are  gradually  re* 
stored  to  their  normal  condition,  and  all  the  functions  are  in  the  end  re-esta- 
blished. Emaciation,  however,  is  usually  more  striking  in  convalescence 
than  in  the  previous  illness.  This  may  possibly  be  in  part  merely  apparent, 
and  the  result  of  the  principle  of  association,  which  expects  healthy  looks  in 
returning  health ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  nutritive  process  does  not  at 
iiat  keep  pace  with  the  vigour  of  absorption,  and  that  the  body  for  a  time  really 
loses  more  than  it  gains.  Convalescence  often  goes  on  happily ;  but  often 
also  it  is  disturbed  by  unpleasant  symptoms,  and  interrupted  by  drawbacks, 
consequent  upon  the  irregular  action  of  the  debilitated  or  perverted  fnno- 
tioos.  Copious  night  sweats  are  frequent;  the  appetite  is  sometimes  feeble, 
and  requires  sUmulation ;  the  bowels  are  apt  to  be  constipated ;  the  pulse 
often  remains  frequent;  and  the  patient  is  troubled  with  various  nervous 
symptoms,  such  as  restlessness,  wakefulness,  and  extraordinary  dejection  of 
spirits,  or  fimciful  and  hypochondriacal  notions.  These,  however,  gradually 
disappear,  spontaneously,  or  under  appropriate  treatment;  all  the  functions 
heoome  active ;  and  the  oscillation  not  unfrequently  extends  even  beyond  the 
original  standard  of  health.  The  appetite  becomes  voracious,  nutrition  ab- 
normally active,  and  the  body  swells  considerably  beyond  its  previous  dimen- 
sions. The  various  sensibilities  have  been  as  it  were  regenerated,  everything 
is  for  a  time  enjoyed  with  the  zest  of  youth,  and  life  has  acquired  new  charms. 
Sometimes  the  increased  fleshiness  continues  a  confirmed  habit  of  the  body ; 
hut  more  frequently  it  subsides  to  the  original  level,  and  the  individual  be- 
eomes  his  former  self  again,  with  the  exception,  it  may  be,  of  the  loss  of  some 
previous  morbid  tendency,  or  the  acquisition  of  a  new  one.  The  hair  is  very 
apt  to  &11  after  severe  illness,  and  sometimes  does  not  return,  especially  in 
advanced  life ;  but  generally  its  place  is  supplied  by  a  new  and  equally  luxu- 
riant crop.  It  is  thought  that  shaving  the  head  has  the  effect  of  favouring 
the  latter  result. 

Sometimes  convalescence  is  interrupted  by  a  return  of  the  disease,  which  is 
then  said  to  have  rdapsedj  and  the  new  attack  is  called  a  reiapte.  Some  dis- 
eaaes  seldom  if  ever  relapse.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  those  which 
depend  on  a  specific  poison,  run  a  certain  course,  and  are  usually  taken  but  once^ 
as  smallpox,  measles,  &o.  These  not  unfrequently  leave  unpleasant  sequelao 
behind  them ;  but  it  is  very  rarely  that  they  run  over  their  course  again.  Others 
aie  very  prone  to  relapse,  as  the  miasmatic  fevers,  rheumatism,  and  the  phleg- 
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WMsan  genenllj.  In  relapses,  the  |iatieDt  suffers  under  the  distdvmntage  of 
the  debility  and  unrepaired  mischief  of  the  first  attack,  and,  therefore,  not 
nnfreqnentlj  sinks;  though  the  real  foroe  of  the  returning,  is  usually  less  than 
that  of  the  original  disease. 

Convalescence  is  sometimes  imperfect,  and  the  health  is  not  completely 
re-established  for  months  or  years,  if  erer.  Sometimes  a  tendency  to  a  new 
disease  is  awakened.  Thus,  phthisis  and  scrofula  frequently  follow  attacks  of 
the  exanthematous  fevers,  cometimes,  an  organ  which  has  suffered  in  the 
disease  cannot  recover  itself;  sometimes,  again,  the  vigour  of  the  vital  func- 
tions is  permanently  impaired,  and  dropsy,  anaemia,  or  other  cachectie  condi- 
tion is  established. 

Not  unfrequently,  an  acute  disease  becomes  chronic.  The  symptoms  sub- 
side without  disappearing.  The- result  here  is  not  a  new  disease  called  into 
action  or  generated  by  the  old,  but  it  is  a  continuance  of  the  latter,  with  its 
essential  characters,  though  much  modified  in  degree,  and  sometimes  in  the 
phenomena. 

The  termination  in  death  may  take  place  either  by  a  general  exhaustion  of 
the  powers  of  the  system,  so  that  the  flame  of  life  lessens  and  lessens  until  it 
goes  out;  or  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  one  or  more  of  the  functions,  the 
integrity  of  which  is  necessary  to  life.  The  latter  mode  of  death  is  beycmd 
all  comparison  the  most  frequent.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  the  vital  powers 
give  way  so  gradually  and  equally  throughout  the  system,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  say  that  any  one  part  or  function  suffers  prominently,  and  becomes  the  im- 
mediate avenue  by  which  life  escapes.  In  almost  all  cases,  whatever  may  be 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  death  approaches  through  one  of  three  vital  organs; 
namely^  the  lungs,  the  brain,  or  the  heart.  When  respiration  ceases,  the  blood 
can  no  longer  circulate  through  the  lungs.  It  is  arrested  in  the  capillaries  of 
tUkt  organ,  and  death  necessarily  follows,  unless  the  respiration  is  restored. 
The  heart  ceases  to  act,  and  all  other  organs  cease  to  act,  because  the  necessary 
support  of  their  functions  is  denied  to  them  by  the  stoppage  of  the  blood  in 
the  lungs.  Death,  under  such  circumstances,  takes  place  by  eupAjrxia,  or,  as 
it  may  be  more  appropriately  denominated,  apnoM.  The  brain  presides,  as 
the  centre  of  the  nervous  actions,  and  the  great  link  which  binds  the  functions 
together,  over  all  the  vital  processes;  and  none  can  go  on  without  its  continued 
influence.  If  the  brain  become  powerless,  respiration  must  cease,  the  circu- 
lation must  cease,  and  life  of  course  along  with  them.  Death  may  now  be  said 
to  occur  by  coma.  But  both  the  lungs  and  the  brain  may  be  perfectly  sound, 
and  death  may  come  through  the  heart ;  the  morbid  cause  acting  directly  on 
that  organ.     In  this  case,  death  is  said  to  take  place  by  tyncnpe. 

For  a  longer  or  shorter  period  before  death,  certain  symptoms  usually  appear 
which  mark  its  inevitable  approach.  The  patient,  under  these  circumstances, 
is  said  to  be  dying.  Sensation  and  consciousness  are  extremely  imperfeei  or 
quite  lost ;  the  features  are  collapsed  and  without  expression ;  the  under  jaw 
10  often  fallen ;  speech  and  deglutition  are  difficult  or  impossible;  there  is  often 
rattling  in  the  throat,  from  the  inability  of  the  patient  to  expectorate;  respi- 
ration is  irregular,  at  first  sometimes  hurried,  but  gradually  becominff  less  and 
less  frequent,  with  intervals  gradually  lengthening  until  it  ceases;  Uie  pulse 
is  usually  small  and  feeble,  often  irregular,  and  sometimes  quite  absent  at  the 
wrist  long  before  death;  the  extremities  are  cool;  the  skin  often  clammy, and 
the  colour  of  the  surface  pale  or  somewhat  livid ;  and  not  unfrequently  a  cada- 
verous odour  may  be  perceived  while  the  patient  still  lives.  Sometimes  death 
approaches  by  imperceptible  degrees,  and  the  patient  passes  quietly  away  as 
if  falling  into  a  breathless  sleep;  sometimes  nature  appears  to  rouse  herself 
for  a  last  struggle,  and  lifo  ends  in  convulsions.    This  dying  state  is  called  the 
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agon  J,  thoafdi  very  im|HroperIj;  for  in  most  caaes  it  is  witliout  a  straggle,  and 
▼eiy  ^nenJiy  widioat  pain  or  oonscioosness.  Its  duration  is  very  variousy 
someliinefl  not  so  much  as  an  hour,  sometimes  several  hours;  and  instances 
oeeor  in  which  the  phenomena  continue  for  days  before  death. 


SEGTIOX  IIL 

DIAGNOSIS. 

This  term  is  employed  in  two  senses,  with  a  slight  shade  of  difference.  In 
the  one  sensOi  it  signifies  the  act  of  determining  the  character  of  diseases,  and, 
in  relation  to  any  particular  case,  of  ascertaining  what  disease  it  is  with  which 
the  patient  may  be  affected;  in  the  other,  it  distinguishes  diseases  one  from 
another  by  comparing  them,  and,  in  relation  to  particular  cases,  ascertains 
vhat  the  disease  is  by  determining  what  it  is  not.  It  is  used  here  in  both 
KDsea.  A  disease  is  sometimes  so  well  characterised,  that  it  is  immediately 
faiown  ae  soon  as  its  symptoms  are  seen.  In  such  a  case,  it  would  be  quite 
■pererogatory  to  bring  unaer  examination  a  number  of  other  diseases,  in  order 
to  show  that,  though  their  symptoms  may  be  somewhat  analogous  to  those  of 
the  case  before  us,  they  are  not  actually  the  disease  in  question.  But,  in  many 
asfeaaces,  the  signs  of  very  different  diseases  are  so  much  alike,  that  without 
outicm  they  might  be  readily  confounded.  In  such  instances,  it  is  advisable 
to  oompare  the  symptoms  carefully  with  those  of  all  the  diseases  about  which 
tkere  might  be  doubt,  and,  determining  which  must  be  excluded,  to  narrow 
lown  the  eircle  at  last  to  the  trae  one. 

It  is  always  proper  to  look  beyond  the  symptoms  to  the  disease.  We  ought 
Mver  to  be  content  with  putting  cerUun  morbid  phenomena  together,  and 
aUing  them  a  disease ;  but  should  endeavour  to  penetrate  to  their  source. 
Sometimes,  it  is  trae,  our  search  will  be  fraitless,  and  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  remain  content  with  the  mere  symptoms ;  but,  should  we  never  proceed 
father  than  these,  the  science  of  pathology  would  soon  cease  to  make  progress. 
Having  determined  the  character  of  a  disease,  we  should  next  direct  a  par- 
tisnlar  attention  to  all  the  modifying  circumstances ;  such  as  the  peculiar  in- 
isenoe  which  may  have  been  exerted  by  the  cause,  the  qualifying  effects  of 
ittioiis  Bobordinate  agencies,  the  secondary  affections  which  may  have  sprang 
vp,  and  all  incidental  complications. 

In  making  out  the  nature  of  a  disease,  when  doubtful,  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
iny  to  call  to  our  aid  every  kind  of  information  which  has  any  bearing  upon 
the  subject   We  must  carefully  examine  all  the  symptoms,  must  inquire  into 
the  eanse,  and  must  take  into  view  all  controlling  influences,  as  age,  sex,  tem- 
perament, constitutional  peculiarities  whether  original  or  acquired,  habits  of 
life,  pursuits  of  pleasure  or  business,  climate,  residence,  &c.     Accidental  cir- 
esmstances  will  sometimes  aid  us  considerably,  when  the  patient  is  unable  or 
uwiUing  to  answer  our  questions.   Thus,  the  remains  of  food  in  or  about  the 
iMmth,  the  colour  imparted  by  substances  which  may  have  been  chewed  or 
itallowed  to  the  tongue,  teeth,  and  lips,  the  colour  of  the  hands,  stains  upon 
the  fiice  and  clothing,  as  of  white  lead,  &c.,  are  circumstances  which  may  lead 
to  valuable  inferences  as  to  what  the  patient  may  have  taken,  his  trade,  or  the 
ooddents  to  which  he  may  have  been  exposed.     In  cases,  however,  which  are 
aot  doubtful,  a  too  curious  prying  into  all  these  circumstances  should  be  avoided, 
M  often  vexatious  and  sometimes  injurious  to  the  patient,  and  at  best  a  mere 
visie  of  time. 
Now  there  are  certain  symptoms  belonging  to  each  complaint^  by  which  it 
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mftj  be  more  certainlj  diatiogaished  than  by  othen,  and  wbieh,  when  fcmid 
together,  determine  the  nature  of  the  diaeaae.  Theae  are  called  diagmoiiie 
^mpiams.  Thoee  belonging  to  the  aeTeral  £seaaea  ahonld  be  fixed  in  the 
memory,  ao  that  when  we  go  to  the  examination  of  any  eaae,  we  may  be  vro- 
pared  to  recogniie  one  of  theae  charactenatic  groope,  if  preaentad,  and  tlina 
come  to  a  gp^y  concloaion. 

Again,  there  are  diseases  that  offer  some  one  peculiar  symptom,  fbnnd  in 
them,  and  under  similar  circumstances  in  no  others,  which  fixes  at  once,  when 
observed,  the  character  of  the  affection.  Symptoms  of  this  kind  are  named 
pathognomonic.  Thus,  an  eruption  of  red  spots  like  fiea  bitea,  preceded  by  a 
fever  of  three  or  four  days,  which  subsides  on  their  appearance,  is  a  pathogno- 
monic symptom  of  smallpox.  But  such  symptoms  are  nnfiMrlonately  very  rare. 
In  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  they  are  even  rarer  than,  at  first  thoochl^ 
they  might  be  imagined  to  be ;  for  there  is  almost  always  something  more  £haa 
the  bare  symptom  itself,  necessary  to  give  it  the  characteriatio  certainty.  Thna^ 
in  the  case  above  alluded  to,  the  red  spots  would  have  no  force,  unleas  accom- 
panied with  the  circumstances  mentioned. 

Certain  rules  ought  to  be  observed  in  conducting  a  diagnoatic  examinatioa. 
The  physician  should  guard  against  a  too  purely  scientific  or  profesnonal  feeling. 
He  should  not  regard  his  patient  as  a  mere  subject  for  medical  analysis ;  hoi 
should  consult  his  feeliogs,  prejudices,  and  mental  peculiarities;  and  dbonld 
endeavour,  while  attaining  his  own  conclusions,  to  do  so  with  as  little  that  ia 
disagreeable,  and  aa  much  that  ia  agreeable  to  the  person  chiefly  interested  aa 
poaaible.  Attention  to  tliis  rule  is  not  only  useful  to  the  busineas  intereata  cf 
the  physician,  bv  producing  kindly  impressions,  but  greatly  promotea  his  in* 
mediate  object,  by  securing  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  patient^  and  the 
fitvourable  effecta  of  confidence  in  his  medical  adviser. 

In  his  examinations,  the  physician  should  put  as  few  leading  qneationa  aa 
possible.  The  patient  is  very  apt  to  imagine  that  be  feels  what  his  attendant 
may  suggest  aa  possible  or  probable,  and  may,  therefore,  by  his  answers,  inm^ 
cently  occasion  or  confirm  an  error.  Ue  should,  at  first  at  least,  be  induced  to 
give  an  account  of  his  own  symptoms;  the  physician  only  interfering  to  aaenra 
a  proper  order  to  his  remarks. 

It  occasionally  becomes  necessary,  in  persons  disposed,  feom  felse  modesty 
or  a  worse  cause,  to  conceal  their  symptoms,  to  set  on  foot  a  svstem  of 
examination ;  but  this  should  be  done  in  a  manner  least  likely  to  excite 
kindness;  and  when,  especially  in  the  cases  of  young  females,  information 
be  obtained  from  the  mother  or  attendants,  it  is  infinitely  better  to  procure  it 
thus,  at  second  hand,  than  to  extort  it  by  a  sort  of  violence  from  the  subject 

In  examining  young  children,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  avmd  exciting 
them.  Perfectly  correct  inferences  can  seldom  be  drawn  from  the  examination 
of  a  crying  and  struggling  infant.  Mothers  and  nurses  are  often  greatly  in 
fault  in  this  respect.  To  secure  temporary  obedience,  they  often  alarm  tha 
child  by  threats  of  what  the  physician  will  do,  and  thus  render  his  medical 
attendant  an  object  of  terror.  There  u  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  the 
most  fatal  consequences  have  ensued  from  this  error  on  the  part  of  weak  or 
wicked  care-takers  of  the  young;  and  everv  physician  should  inculcate  upon 
the  parents,  in  whose  families  he  may  attend,  the  importance  of  teaching  their 
children  rather  to  love  than  to  fear  him. 

In  pursuing  his  invest ipit ion 9,  the  physician  should  observe  some  order.  Ha 
will  thurt  save  time,  and  gain  clearer  notions  than  by  a  belter  skelter  exami* 
nntion,  which,  in  its  devious  course,  must  often  return  upon  itself  In  general, 
when  the  organ  or  function  affected  i^i  obvious,  this  should  first  engage  atten- 
tion.    Afterwards,  or  originally  in  cases  of  any  degree  of  obscurityi  it  is 
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prolMblj  the  best  ooorse,  first  to  take  a  snrvej  of  the  exterior,  and  then  to 
interrogate'  the  eeTeral  fonotions  sacoessiyelj,  beginning  with  the  digefltirey 
and  following  with  the  others  in  their  natural  order,  as  observed  in  the  fore- 
goine  general  history  of  symptoms,  namely,  the  absorbent,  the  respiratory, 
the  eirmilalcNry,  the  nutritive,  the  scoretory,  the  sensorial,  the  intelleotoal  and 
emotional,  the  motor,  and  the  reproductive.  One  accustomed  to  examinations 
of  this  kind  ean  run  through  the  whole  routine  very  rapidly,  and  often  a  glance 
at  the  fanotion  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  sound  or  otherwise. 

In  order  to  complete  the  subject  of  diagnosis,  it  is  necessary  that  some  ac- 
count dbould  be  given  of  the  modes  of  proceeding,  and  the  implements  to  be 
employed.  The  exploratory  processes  which  require  distinct  notice  may  be 
iranded  under  the  heads  of  impection,  pcUpation  or  the  touch,  preuwre^  mc- 
c««nbfi,  perrtMffton,  meoMurcmenty  and  ausctUtation. 

1.  imedum. — Very  many  symptoms  are  observed  by  simple  inspectioQ. 
This  is  oDviously  the  case  with  most  of  those  which  are  quite  external.  Such 
are  the  attitudes  and  movements  of  the  patient,  the  general  form  of  his  body 
nd  the  relation  of  its  parts,  the  degree  of  fulness  or  emaciation  general  and 
local,  the  oolour  and  other  appearances  of  the  skin,  the  condition  of  the  several 
fnlwes,  the  expression  of  the  face,  and  all  the  other  physical  characteristics, 
n  &r  as  they  are  visible.  We  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  penetrate  by  our  vision 
into  the  interior  of  the  body.  Thus,  we  can  examine  the  mouth  and  fauces 
directly  by  the  eye.  In  the  inspection  of  the  fauces,  the  mouth  should  be 
opened  as  widely  as  possible,  and  the  tongue,  without  being  in  the  least  pro- 
truded, should  be  depressed  by  the  handle  of  a  silver  tablespoon,  an  ivory 
iiMer,  or  wooden  spatula,  or  even  the  finger,  if  no  more  convenient  instrument 
ih6nld  be  at  hand.  Many  persons  have  the  faculty  of  so  opening  the  mouth 
u  to  exhibit  the  fauces  without  the  aid  of  an  instrument.  In  others,  the  object 
cm  be  aooomplished  by  directing  them  to  open  the  mouth,  and  then  quickly 
aake  a  short,  and  as  it  were  spasmodic  inspiration.  In  cases  of  infants,  who 
einnot  or  will  not  protrude  the  tongue,  the  mouth  can  often  be  sufficiently 
eiamined  by  allowing  them  to  cry.  Instruments,  called  speculunu,  have  been 
invented  for  the  inspection  of  internal  parts,  which  the  eye  cannot  reach.  By 
tins  means,  the  state  of  the  uterus  can  often  be  very  sidvantageously  ascer- 
tained ;  and  the  rectum,  bladder,  and  throat  have  to  a  certain  extent  been 
examined  in  the  same  way. 

2.  Touch, — Palpation. — In  this  process,  the  flat  of  the  hand,  or  of  one  or 
more  of  the  fingers,  is  laid  gently,  and  without  pressure,  on  the  portion  of 
forfaoe  to  be  examined.     Care  should  be  taken  that  the  temperature  of  the 
hand  should  be  as  near  the  ordinary  healthy  medium  as  possible.     In  this 
vay,  we  can  judge  of  the  temperature  of  the  surface,  of  certain  physical  pro- 
perties of  the  skin,  as  its  dryness  or  moisture,  its  harshness,  roughness,  soft- 
ness, smoothness,  &c.,  and  of  certain  internal  movements,  which  are  commu- 
nieated  to  the  superficies  of  the  body.     One  of  these  movements  is  a  certain 
fremitus,  thrill,  or  vibration,  produced  in  certain  morbid  states  by  coughing, 
respiration,  &c.     Another  is  pulsation,  whether  natural  or  morbid.     A  third 
ii  fluctuation,  which  is  felt  by  the  band  applied  in  the  manner  above  directed, 
vken  percussion  is  made  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  or  on  the  opposite  side 
of  a  collection  of  liquid.     A  fourth  is  the  movement  of  tumours,  which  is 
wmetimes  made  sensible  to  the  hand  by  a  change  of  position  in  the  body,  or 
hy  pressure  with  the  other  hand.    In  performing  the  process,  the  hand  should 
he  applied  accurately  to  the  surface.     Sometimes  it  will  be  proper  that  the 
^in  should  be  protected  by  a  thin  covering  of  soft  linen  or  muslin. 

Another  mode  of  gaining  information  by  the  touch  is  by  introducing  the 
u^z  finger  into  the  fauces  or  posterior  nares,  the  vagina,  or  the  rectum.   The 
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nmil  of  the  fin^r  should  always  be  cot  short,  in  order  to  avoid  woanding  or 
inititiiig  the  mucous  iDembraDe,  and,  in  examinations  per  uinm  and  Tagtnaa, 
its  muhce  should  be  well  covered  with  lard  or  olire  oU. 

S.  /Vnmtrf. — ^This  may  be  made  by  the  bulbons  ends  of  the  ingera,  or 
by  the  whole  palm  of  the  hand.  It  detects  tendemen  and  defieieni  sena- 
btlity,  hardness  and  softness,  firmness  and  flaocidity,  elasticity,  and  fludoatioD. 
It  occasions  crepitatitm  when  the  cellular  tissue  is  filled  with  air,  and  fnUimg 
when  it  is  edematous.  It  enables  us  to  ascertain  the  existence  <tf  air  in  the 
bowels  by  giving  rise  to  a  gurgling  sound.  By  means  of  it,  too,  we  diaeover 
the  force  of  .the  pulse,  the  rapidity  of  circulation  in  the  capillariei,  and  whe- 
ther a  red  spot  upon  the  skin  is  the  result  of  extravasated  blood  or  of  idIbii- 
mation.  Generally,  the  pressure  is  made  equably,  with  a  force  proportioaate 
to  the  depth  to  be  explored.  Occasionally,  however,  advantage  may  aoeme 
from  a  quick,  short,  pretty  strong  pressure  with  the  ends  of  the  fiogen,  in 
detecting  deep  seated  tumours,  especially  in  the  abdomen. 

4.  Saccutsttm. — This  term  is  applied  to  a  quick  shaking  motion,  eommnni* 
cated  to  the  trunk  of  a  patient.  It  may  be  effected  by  placing  the  haoda 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  patient,  and  moving  his  body  quickly  backward  and 
forward,  or  by  potting  one  hand  on  each  side  of  the  chest,  and  moving  it  in 
the  same  manner  laterally.  When  water  and  air  exist  together  in  a  cavity, 
a  sort  of  splashing  sound  may  thus  be  produced,  which  serves  to  detect  that 
particular  morbid  condition. 

5.  Percm$9iom. — ^This  process  consists  in  striking  upon  the  rarfiice  with 
the  view  either  of  eliciting  sound,  by  the  nature  of  which  a  judgment  nay 
be  made  of  the  condition  of  the  parts  beneath,  or  of  producing  fluctuating  or 
vibratory  movements  in  liquids,  oy  which  their  presence  may  be  detected. 

When  percussion  is  made  over  a  considerable  cavity  filled  with  air,  a  hoHoWi 
dmm-like,  or  tympftmitic  sound  is  produced.  An  example  of  this  aoiind  ia 
often  afforded  by  the  stomach  and  bowels,  even  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state. 
When  the  parts  beneath  are  of  a  loose  texture,  consisting  of  amall  cells  eoo- 
taining  air,  the  sound  is  less  loud  and  hollow,  but  is  still  dear.  Such  ia  the 
sound  elicited  by  percussing  the  chest,  over  the  healthy  Inngi.  When  the 
subjacent  subbtauce  is  solid  or  liquid,  the  sound  is  timli  orjiai;  and  the  degree 
of  dullness  or  flatness  is  proportionate  to  the  density  and  want  of  elasticity. 
An  elastic  K^v,  like  cartilage,  is  much  more  resonant  than  a  toft,  inelaade 
body,  like  muscle  or  fit.  When  liquids  are  contained  in  the  same  general 
cavity  with  gases,  a  peculiar  tone  is  often  given  to  the  drum-like  sound.  The 
nature  of  the  surface  pereussed  has  some  influence  upon  the  sound  elidtad 
from  beneath.  Thus,  pereussitin  on  a  tense  elastic  sur&ce  prodncea  a  greater 
Rsonance  than  upi^n  a  slack  inelastic  one;  because  it  is  by  the  vihratMma  of 
the  surfiwe  that  sonc«t>us  movements  are  produced  in  the  stmctnre  or  naaHS 
underneath  iu 

Pereussion,  as  above  stated,  may  also  be  made  in  reference  to  the  sense  of 
touch.  By  exciting  fluctuation,  by  means  of  one  hand,  in  this  manner,  in  a 
collection  of  liquid,  the  movement  may  often  be  readily  perceived  by  the  flat 
of  the  other  hand  laid  upon  the  surfa«?e.  This  is  stnkingly  exemplified  in 
abdominal  dropsy,  in  which  the  liquid  is  readily  detected  by  placing  the  palm 
of  the  left  hand  upon  one  side,  and  striking  quickly  with  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  oo  the  opp^vite  side.  IVivussion  over  a  hydatid  tumour  prodneea 
in  it  a  vibratory  movement,  which  imparts  a  peculiar  and  eharaeteriatie  thrill 
to  the  hand  np^m  the  surtaoe.  as  olMerred  by  M.  ihorry. 

It  i»  obvi.Hiji  that,  by  this  pnxv:»«  we  bmv  diwover  the  abnomai  exiatence 
i4  Mids  ^Y  liquids  in  the  interior  where  air  should  be,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
the  exi»tetK«  of  air  where  there  should  be  none.     We  can  also  freqntntlj 
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detect  the  extent  tnd  degree  of  the  morbid  change.  But  it  is  equally  obvious 
thaty  in  order  to  draw  any  jost  inferences,  we  must  first  have  familiarised 
oorselres  with  the  sounds  emitted  bj  the  parts  liable  to  examination  in  a 
state  of  health,  and  with  the  peculiar  character  of  the  sounds  by  which  pecu- 
liar changes  are  indicated.  Iience,  every  student  should  early  begin  to  edu- 
cate hia  ear  in  reference  to  this  process,  by  frequent  practice  both  upon  the 
healthy  and  diseased  subject  To  Avenbrugger,  who  published  his  observa- 
tions in  1761|  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  application  of  this  process  to  the 
diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  chest;  but,  since  his  time,  it  has  been  greatly 
extended  and  improved.  At  present,  it  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  means  of 
diagnosis,  not  only  in  thoracic,  but  also  in  abdominal  diseases. 

There  are  two  modes  in  which  percussion  may  be  performed ;  to  wit,  im- 
mediately with  the  fingers  upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  by  the  interven- 
tion of  some  elastic  solid.  Practised  in  the  former  mode,  it  is  said  to  be 
imfnediaie^  in  the  latter  mediate.  The  former  plan  was  employed  by  Aven- 
krugger,  the  latter  was  invented  by  M.  Piorry,  who  gave  the  name  of  plex" 
meter  (from  txr^^i,  percussion,  and  /Attpov,  measure),  to  the  intervening  body. 

In  immediate  percussion,  the  ends  of  the  four  fingers,  with  the  nails  pared, 
ihonld  be  brought  together  at  the  same  level,  and  supported  by  the  thumb ; 
ind  the  impulse  should  be  given  perpendicularly  to  the  surface.  Another  mode, 
MMnetimee  very  convenient,  is  to  place  one  finger  upon  or  near  the  surface,  and 
to  CBUse  the  next  finger  previously  placed  on  the  top  of  the  first,  to  slip  ofif  from 
it  with  some  force  upon  the  skin.  This  is  JUUping,  Or,  when  only  a  slight 
impression  is  desired,  the  surfiu^e  may  be  tapped  lightly  by  the  flat  of  one  or 
more  fingers  near  their  tip.  To  prevent  the  clicking  sound  produced  by  the 
contact  of  the  finger  with  the  skin,  which  interferes  somewhat  with  the  sound 
to  be  elicited  from  beneath,  it  is  advised  to  cover  the  surfaoe^with  a  piece  of 
Mfft  and  thin,  close-fitting  muslin  or  linen.  But  this  mode  of  percussion  is 
often  painful  to  the  patient,  and  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  surface 
percussed  causes  differences  in  the  sounds  produced,  which  it  is  difficult  always 
justly  to  discriminate.     Mediate  percussion  is,  therefore,  generally  preferable. 

The  instrument  employed  in  mediate  percussion  may  be  a  flat,  oval,  or  cir- 
mlar  piece  of  ivory,  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  a  large  silver 
ooin,  or  a  flat  piece  of  firm  caoutchouc,  which  is  preferable  to  the  others  as  it 
nakee  less  souod  of  its  own  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers.  But,  upon  the  whole, 
the  best  and  certainly  the  most  convenient  pleximetcr,  is  the  left  index  or 
middle  finger  of  the  operator,  with  its  flat  surface  fitted  accurately  to  the  part 
to  be  examined.  Percussion  is  made  with  one,  two,  or  three  fingers,  the  ends 
being  placed  together,  and  brought  down  perpendicularly  upon  the  pleximeter. 
The  nails  should  be  short,  so  as  to  prevent  the  clicking  sound  produced  by  them. 
The  blow  should  be  quick,  and  made  exclusively  by  the  movement  of  the  wrist, 
and  never  by  that  of  the  elbow,  which  would  give  too  much  force  to  the  im- 
pulse. Some  substitute  for  the  fingers  a  very  light  hammer,  the  head  of  which 
maybe  made  of  wood  or  ivory,  with  its  percussing  surface  protected  by  a  soft- 
ifth,  somewhat  elastic  substance,  as  felt  or  caoutchouc,  so  as  to  lessen  the  force, 
and  prevent  interfering  sounds.  Caution,  however,  is  requisite,  in  the  use  of 
Boeh  an  instrument,  to  avoid  too  heavy  a  blow.  The  force  of  the  stroke  must 
Tary  with  the  objects  to  be  obtained,  and  the  tenderness  of  the  parts  percussed. 
When  it  is  desired  to  elicit  the  sound  of  a  deep-lying  part,  the  force  must  be 
greater  than  when  one  more  superficial  is  to  be  examined.  Very  different 
Mmads  are  produced  by  varying  the  degree  of  force,  when  bodies  of  unequal 
density  lie  at  different  depths. 

H.  Poirson,  of  Paris,  recommends  that  percussion  should  be  performed  by 
means  of  a  common  sewing  thimble,  placed  on  the  middle  or  fore-finger,  so  as 
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to  inelode  a  smtll  portioQ  of  air  between  the  end  of  tlie  finger  and  thai  of  the 
thimble.  The  intensity  of  the  aonod  elicited  is  nid  to  be  thai  greatly  inereaiad. 
{Lamf.  Med,  Gez.,  Jan.  1850,  p.  163.) 

The  snr&oe  to  be  percnsaed  ahoold  be  naked,  or  alightly  eofered.  The  poai- 
tioD  of  the  body  must  be  influenced  by  eireomatanoea;  and  it  ia  toy  often  da* 
airable  to  change  the  posture,  while  peronsaion  ia  continned  npon  the  aaoM  apoi. 
In  this  way  the  motion  of  liqnida,  or  of  air  in  the  body,  may  often  bedelectad. 

A  new  mode  of  poronaBion  has  been  propoeed  by  M.  Mtftin  SoloSf  eonaiat- 
ing  in  the  application  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  to  the  part  to  be  perenaBad,  and 
atnking  npon  the  back  of  it  with  the  doeed  fiat  of  the  other  hand.  Fun  ia 
thus  produced  in  a  diseased  organ  which  is  not  sensible  to  mere  pfcaanre ;  and 
occasionally,  through  the  eonire  romp,  an  organ  on  the  oppoaite  aide  of  the  body 
to  that  npon  which  the  blow  is  given  affords  CTidence  of  disease  by  pain,  which 
is  not  elicited  by  direct  percussion.  Thus,  painful  sensationa  in  the  fiver 
sometimes  follow  a  blow  over  the  region  of  the  spleen,  which  an  equal  forea 
applied  directly  to  the  hepatic  region  fails  to  produce.  (Jomm.  dt  Med,  H 
Vhirurg.  PraciiquUj  June,  1849.) 

By  a  judicious  combination  of  touch,  pressure,  and  perenssion,  manr  im- 
portant problems  in  diagnosis  may  be  very  satisfactorily  solved,  eapecislly  m 
relation  to  diseases  of  the  chest  and  abdomen. 

Mtcuurement, — ^By  this  process  we  ascertain  the  dimensions  of  different  paria 
of  the  body  more  accurately  than  can  be  done  by  the  eye.  It  enablea  na  to 
determine  whether  the  whole,  or  any  particular  portion  is  enlarged  or  dimis- 
idhed,  or  whether  the  due  symmetry  may  have  been  lost  by  partial  change  of 
dimensions.  In  the  healthy  and  normal  state  of  the  frame,  the  two  aidea  Terj 
nearly  correspond,  the  right  being  perhaps,  as  a  general  rule,  somewhat  larcsr, 
in  consequence  of  its  more  frequent  exercise.  By  discoTering  any  oonsiderabla 
departure  from  this  symmetry,  we  may  often  detect  the  existence  of  diasaaa  ; 
though  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  natural  deformities  in  this  respeel 
are  not  uncommon,  without  in  any  degree  interfering  with  the  health.  Perhapa 
the  most  useful  application  of  this  process  is  to  the  detection  of  any  inctcaaa 
or  diminution  of  bulk  in  a  given  time. 

The  most  convenient  instrument  for  measurement  is  a  tape  of  linen,  or  other 
unextensible  material,  about  two  yards  in  length,  and  graduated  in  inchea  and 
quarters,  which  may  be  kept  wound  up  in  a  circular  box.  Another  instrumanty 
by  which  the  diameter  of  a  part  may  be  measured,  is  a  laree  pair  of  compsisea, 
called  caUiperty  with  blunt  points,  and  a  graduated  scale,  which  senrea  to 
measure  the  angle,  and  consequently  the  distance  between  the  points. 

In  applying  this  process,  caution  should  be  used  not  to  make  unequal  prM» 
sure ;  and,  when  the  measurement  is  to  be  comparative,  to  take  care  that  it 
should  be  made  at  exactly  the  same,  or  at  corresponding  pointa,  in  the  aama 
position  of  the  body,  and  in  the  same  state  of  the  function,  if  that  be  one  of 
sensible  motion.  Thus,  in  determining  the  dimensions  of  the  chest,  we  shoold 
make  the  examination  at  the  same  period  of  inspiration  or  expiration.  In  mea* 
suring  the  lengths  of  the  lower  limbs,  reference  should  always  be  had  to  the 
obliquity  of  the  pelvis. 

Aiucuitatian. — This  term,  in  its  technical  sense,  signifies  the  act  of  liateniof 
to  the  sounds  developed  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  and  made  sensible  upon 
the  surface.  It  was  the  justly  celebrated  Lienncc  who  first  applied  the  proeeaa 
to  the  diagnosis  of  disease.  His  discovery  has  been  of  incalculable  importaooa 
to  medical  science.  It  was  like  a  new  sense  given  to  our  art,  and  has  probably 
{icrved  more  than  any  other  single  discovery,  in  the  present  century,  to  extend 
the  boundaries  of  medical  knowledge,  and  to  give  preciidon  to  what  was  belbra 
Tsguely  known. 
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Auflciiltatimi  is  perfonned  either  directly  bj  the  ear  ifpplied  to  the  surface,^ 
or  indireetlj  by  memos  of  an  instrument  called  the  stethoscope.   Performed  in 
the  former  mode,  it  is  said  to  be  immediatty  in  the  latter,  mediate.    Laennec 

Cferred  the  use  of  the  stethoscope ;  bat  his  argnments  in  its  favonr  have  not 
n  oonaidered  oondosive;  and  immediate  auscultation  is  now  generally  pre- 
liBrredy  unless  under  peculiar  circumstances.  The  ear  is  the  most  convenient 
instrument.  It  is  always  at  hand,  and,  by  the  &cility  with  which  it  can.be 
applied,  and  the  quidcness  with  which  it  can  pass  from  point  to  point,  saves 
nueh  time.  The  head  receives,  by  ihis  plan,  a  support  against  the  body  of 
the  pfttient;  and  the  attention  is  not  distracted  by  the  necessity  of  holding  it 
in  an  awkwiid  and  sometimes  painful  position.  The  sounds  are  not  confiued 
by  the  noise  which  the  instrument  makes  with  every  movement  upon  the  ear, 
and  the  operator  is  spared  the  trouble  of  keeping  it  properly  fixed  at  both  ex- 
tremities. When  the  surface  is  uncleanly,  it  can  be  covered  with  a  clean  towel, 
or,  if  necessary,  by  a  piece  of  soft  and  thin  oil-doth.  There  are,  however, 
eiicumstances  in  which  the  stethoscope  is  preferable.  In  the  cases  of  fe- 
■lalesy  it  must  often  be  so  upon  a  point  of  delicacy.  When  it  is  desirable  to 
estimate  sounds  in  a  very  narrow  jspace,  as  over  the  valves  of  the  heart,  for 
example,  the  instrument  is  almost  essential.  It  is  also  applicable  to  cases  in 
vhieh  the  place  to  be  examined  cannot  be  readily  reached  by  the  ear;  as  in 
the  hollow  which,  in  emaciated  patients,  often  exists  beneath  the  clavicle. 

Hie  stethoscope  is  a  hollow  cylinder  of  soft  light  wood,  or  of  gutta  percha, 
from  five  to  seven  inches  long,  with  the  bore  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
but,  towards  the  base,  enlarging  into  a  funnel-shaped  expansion,  so  as  to  admit 
Kmnd  from  a  larger  surface.  The  diameter  of  the  opening  at  the  lower  extre- 
ttity  should  be  an  inch,  or  a  little  more.  The  upper  end  is  fitted  with  an  ear 
piece,  which  may  be  either  fiat  or  slightly  convex,  and  is  sometimes  furnished 
with  a  nipple-shaped  projection  for  insertion  into  the  ear.  When  the  instrument 
is  employed  to  detect  sounds  within  very  narrow  limits,  its  larger  extremity 
ihould  be  fitted  with  a  conical  piece  of  wood,  having  a  bore  through  it  cor- 
responding with  that  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  instrument,  so  as  to  form  a 
eontinuous  equable  tube.  The  sound  is  then  conveyed  distinctly  to  the  ear 
only  from  the  portion  of  surface  corresponding  with  the  narrowed  opening  of 
the  instrument. 

A  flexible  tube  has  been  introduced  into  use,  as  a  substitute  for  the  wooden 
itethoscope,  by  Dr.  Pennock,  of  Philadelphia,  who  found  it  especially  adapted 
to  the  investigation  of  the  sounds  of  the  heart.  It  is  made  like  the  flexible 
ear-trumpet,  is  about  eighteen  inches  long,  and  is  provided  at  one  end  with  a 
]neee  of  ivory  to  adapt  it  to  the  ear,  and  at  the  other  with  an  expanded  termi- 
oation  for  application  to  the  chest.  The  advantage  of  this  instrument  in  car- 
diac diseases  is,  that  it  does  not,  like  the  common  stethoscope,  convey  to  the 
ear  the  impulse  along  with  the  sounds  of  the  heart. 

In  applying  the  stethoscope,  care  must  be  taken  that  it  be  accurately  adapted 
to  the  part  as  well  as  to  the  ear,  and  that,  though  held  firmly,  it  should  not 
W  preraed  forcibly,  so  as  to  occasion  discomfort. 

Whether  immediate  or  mediate  auscultation  be  employed,  the  surface,  as  a 
leeneral  rule,  should  either  be  naked,  or  covered  only  with  a  slight  and  dosely 
fitting  material,  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  rustle  with  movement.  Sometimes 
the  sounds  are  so  decided  that  they  can  be  heard  through  a  considerable  thick- 
&eM  of  clothing ;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  above  caution  may  not  be  absolutely 
iioeeesary.  But  there  is  always  danger  of  confusing  the  sounds  of  the  interior 
^th  those  made  by  the  friction  of  two  layers  of  clothing  upon  the  surface. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten,  in  employing  this  process,  that  there  is  often  great 
danger  of  taking  cold  from  the  exposure  of  a  naked^  or  but  slightly  covered 
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raif  Ace  to  the  cold  air.  The  exterior  air,  therefore,  shoald  be  duly  warn,  mai 
the  exposure  should  continue  no  longer  than  neeesaarj.  I  have  no  dmibt  that 
patiente,  with  disease  of  the  ohest,  often  suffer  greatly  from  a  neglect  of  this 
caution.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  muscles  give  rise,  during  their  eon* 
traction,  to  a  sound  which  is  audible  in  a^uscnltation.  When,  therefore,  the 
examination  is  made  in  reference  to  an  internal  |>art,  the  muscle  which  nay 
be  beneath  the  ear  should  always  be  in  a  state  of  relaxation.  When  atoopingy 
as  oflen  happens,  affects  the  hearing,  and  confuses  the  perceptions  or  the 
operator,  he  should  perform  the  process  either  sitting,  or  kneeling  by  the  bed- 
side. He  should  always  also  avoid  constrained  positions,  which  must  tend  to 
distract  his  attention.  If  he  should  happen  to  hear  belter  with  one  ear  than  with 
the  other,  he  should  always  employ  the  most  delicate  preferably.  The  soiiada 
observed  in  auscultation,  as  well  as  their  indications,  will  be  subjects  of  detail 
under  the  particular  diseases  in  the  diagnosis  of  which  they  are  available. 

Auscultation  and  percussion  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  united,  as 
originally  hinted  by  Laennec,*  and  conclusively  shown  by  Drs.  P.  Cammaaii 
and  A.  Clark,  of  New  York.  (See  New  York  Juum,  of  Med.  and  Sury,^  Jolyf 
1H40.)  By  means  of  a  stethoscope  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  the 
ear  will  sometimes  distinguish  sounds  produced  by  percussion,  which  are  qvite 
inappreciable  without  such  aid.  The  precise  limits  of  different  orgaaa,  the 
existence  and  position  of  organic  changes,  and  the  continuity  or  aeparation  of 
contiguous  solid  bodies,  may  thus  be  more  certainly  detected  than  by  perena- 
sion  alone. 

Chemical  and  Microscopical  examinations  may  sometimes  be  etaiployed  by 
the  practitioner  with  advantage  in  diagnosis.  Chemical  teats  are  indisMBaa- 
ble  m  the  detection  of  certain  important  morbid  states  of  the  urine,  uid  they 
have  been  successfully  applied  also  to  the  detection  of  bile,  and  to  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  condition  of  the  blood.  The  mioroecope  is  useful,  in  numenna 
instances,  in  detecting  diseased  conditions  of  the  blood  and  the  aecretiona,  and 
in  distinguishing  one  morbid  product  from  another. 


SECTION  IV. 
PROGNOSIS. 

This  is  the  decision  of  the  judgment  as  to  the  future  course  of  any  diseaap, 
including  its  changes  and  termination,  and  the  periods  at  which  they  are  likely 
to  occur.  We  are  guided,  in  making  such  a  decision,  by  our  knowledge  of 
the  course  which  the  same  disease  has  ordinarily  pursued,  together  with  the 
peculiar  circumstances  which  may  modify  the  case  under  consideration.  In 
most  instances,  only  probable  opinions  can  be  formed  of  precise  results,  though 
it  very  often  happens  that  the  main  result  may  be  predicted,  with  great  eon- 
fidcnce,  in  general  terms.  Thus,  certain  diseases  almost  always  end  in  recovery, 
others  with  a  more  than  equal  universality  have  a  &tal  termination.  But  we 
cannot  determine,  with  precision,  the  period  of  these  changes.  Some  con* 
plaints  run  a  specific  course,  having  certain  stages,  and  ending,  as  a  genenl 
rule,  about  the  same  time.  In  relation  to  these,  we  may  ordinarily  make  tmr 
predictions  with  some  confidence.  Others,  again,  without  anything  specific  m 
their  nature,  are  apt  to  terminate  within  certain  limits,  as  from  seven  to  tett 
days;  and  these  too  occasionally  admit  of  a  tolerably  correct  prognosis.  But, 
even  in  cases  of  this  kind,  so  many  accidents  occur  to  change  the  accustomed 

*  Bet  LAennte  on  BledUte  AusoaltaticHi,  in  the  third  article  of  chap,  iv.,  oo 
Bothorax. 
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couniey  80  many  inappreciable  ioflueDces  are  at  work  of  which  tho  effects  can- 
not be  calcolatedy  that  predictions  should  almost  always  be  made  with  caution. 
A  physician  may  gain  some  reputation  by  a  happy  guess,  announced  with  an 
appearance  of  confidence;  but  the  habit  of  making  such  guesses  must  often  end 
io  discreditable  failure,  and,  at  all  events,  is  scarcely  consistent  with  a  proper 
■elf-respect 

In  cases  of  great  danger,  yet  not  incurable,  much  caution  is  requisite  in 
making  the  patient  acquainted  with  his  condition,  as  the  effect  on  his  mind 
migfat  insare  the  wont  issue  to  the  disease.  Yet  moral  oonsiderations  should 
hare  aome  weight;  and  a  conscientious  physician  may  well  doubt  the  pro- 
prieij  of  withholding  information,  which  may  be  essential  to  higher  interests 
even  than  those  of  life.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  appears  to  me  that 
no  exelamye  oourse  can  be  pursued  with  propriety.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is 
prolMibly  best  that  the  patient  should  not  be  informed  of  his  danger;  but, 
should  ne  seriously  ask  for  information,  and  his  jnind  appear  to  the  physician 
in  a  state  capable  of  properly  using  it,  I  do  not  think  that  it  should  be  with- 
held. My  own  practice  has  usually  been  to  warn  the  friends  of  the  patient 
of  his  daneer,  and  leave  to  them,  who  better  understand  his  spiritual  wants 
than  the  physician  generally  can  do,  the  care  of  his  interests  in  that  respect, 
making  them,  however,  fully  understand  whatever  risk  may  be  incurred. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  can  have 
any  modifying  inffnence  over  the  disease,  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
fanning  a  prognosis.     Age,  sex,  modes  of  life,  place  of  residence,  previous 
itate  of  health,  &e,  &c.,  are  circumstances  of  the  kind  alluded  to.     It  not 
anfteqiiently  happens  that  certain  diseases  are  peculiarly  dangerous,  under 
cvtain  peculiar  influences ;  while  there  are  influences  which  add  increased 
danger  to  diseases  of  all  kinds  which  may  be  exposed  to  them.     Extreme  old 
ige,  the  puerperal  state,  habitual  intemperance,  long  continued  mental  dis- 
tress, exhaustion  from  sensual  excesses,  and  debility  from  previous  disease, 
inpovenshed  diet,  or  impure  air,  usually  augment  the  gravity  of  the  disease, 
asd  eonsequently  render  the  prognosis  more  unfavourable.     Cases  of  disease 
It  the  commencement  of  epidemics  are  often  much  more  severe  than  those 
vhieh  occur  near  their  close.     Youth,  previous  health,  temperance,  easy  oir- 
esmstances,  and  a  cheerful  temperament,  exercise  a  favourable  influence  on 
disease,  and  of  course  on  the  prognosis. 

Certain  symptoms,  or  conditions  of  system,  may  generally  be  considered  as 

ezUemely  unfavourable  signs.     Such  is  the  case,  in  chronic  diseases,  with 

dropsy  supervening  upon  organic  affection,  progressive  emaciation  without  an 

obvious  cause,  and  the  appearance  of  aphthao  in  the  mouth  and  fauces.     Such, 

too,  in  the  latter  stage  of  disease,  are  the  hippocratic  countenance ;  involuntary 

fceal  evacuations;  a  tendency  to  slide  downward  in  bed;  delirium,  in  which 

the  patient  wishes  to  return  home  when  not  absent  from  home,  or  in  which, 

tlvwgh  greatly  enfeebled  by  disease,  he  is  yet  able  to  rise  out  of  bed  and 

vilk  some  distance;  extreme  subsultus  tendinum ;  a  disposition,  alluded  to  by 

Chomel  as  an  almost  certain  sign  of  approaching  death,  to  draw  the  arm  to- 

virds  the  body,  when  it  is  raised  in  order  that  the  pulse  may  be  felt;  diffi- 

oolty  or  impossibility  of  protruding  the  tongue,  or  trembling  in  that  organ 

vken  it  is  protruded;  difficulty  of  deglutition  or  speech;  the  absence  of  pulse; 

pett  coldness  of  the  extremities;  excessive  frequency  of  breathing;  hiccough ; 

biiek  vomit ;  and  a  purple  or  livid  appearance  of  existing  wounds  or  ulcers. 

Sgm  of  a  fiftYOurable  issue  are,  the  occarrenoe  of  critical  symptoms  when  not 

extreme,  and  a  gradual  subsidence  of  the  symptoms,  indicated  by  cleaning 

of  the  tongue,  a  return  of  the  pulse  towards  its  healthy  state,  a  return  of  the 

iH)nial  temperature  of  the  skin,  &c.     (See  Canvaleicence,  p.  197.) 
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iikMC.  U  ^MUiriVC  Mr  4rnty^  r«as  i>!ani?f>  viiea.  if  aniiHpnctL  wixU  kavt 
t^mftmmrAfi^j  tefminweMii  i*  iMm4^  aa7«  ;6eB.  nuiTat  aa.  aa^Lvovniiie 

fefit  it  mrmt  im4  Im  taUmd  hi-tm  wiiac  has  cc^  Aiii  uac  xhe  wccfrei 
^  iIm  fK^fKMA  n  nmkm,  Ob  tke  sm^icT,  crta.  in  tae  cmo  vUek 
m^mi4  ^fw4  U^^fttrJ^Aj  if  trvaMii  yi  nature  aline.  be  aaj  cftea  •!»  Bwk  good 
Vf  tfc/irUwW^  th«  4ttnAifm  ^i  tb«  ^MDfiaiat.  allerkau  tke  M&mp  of  tke 
|ii(Wir«<^  ao'l  pn^t^sttUnf  htwrnenieL*.  if  boc  ^nr^ncA  «<qoel«.  Ib  aasj 
^>««^«,  hpM  aH  ia  Am0.Tttml  U9  Uw(  prtaerrauoo  of  life.  While,  therefore,  «e 
fnarHI  tmf^^^  nftmnm  t>i^  eriU  «>f  as  oiefcetiing  eoofrieoce  in  the  efteacj 
/^  f\t^riff0*nU^  m^^vmr^f  w«  sb^^Id  equal! j  aroid  the  no  1«9§  injohooa  inia- 
Atf^  /^  wfUrr  fi^^ry^tidtm.  j^h,  h^^werer.  is  the  natore  of  our  art,  that  ezpe- 
fUm^A  *0r  t^^^nrki^m  al/me  can  /rive  the  neoe«arj  acumen  for  a  proper  deei* 
^/ht  a«  Uf  ih*i  $;rtsmiKf  trr  hm  energj  of  the  means  req aired  in  moat  individoal 
mimm.  T)m  mmi  tb«t  pr»!^5epi  ein  do  is  to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of 
a  jtffli  diMfifnifiatfon  in  thin  TtBffeeL 

In  f1»#i  treatment  fff  timjmn^  we  sbonld  endeavonr  to  be  guided  bj  certain 
fn\f*n  fff  ffTiriciplefiy  and  not  rarrender  ovrBelrea  to  the  accidental  soggeations 
#rf  (k«  fnmriimt.  Tlje  attempt  should  always  be  made,  by  a  carefol  ezamina- 
i\tm  mU}  th<9  natnre,  seat.,  cause,  &c.,  of  the  disease,  to  deduce  indications  of 
frrsimfni;  in  other  words,  reasons  for  the  employment  of  certain  influenoea 
pn\v\%\fi\m^  io  pnnro  remedial.  The  character  of  these  influences  being  known, 
K  ih^ri  only  rcrnotns  to  fulfil  the  indications  which  may  have  been  deduced* 
It  In  f  hn  odjiwi  of  the  present  csssy  to  present,  first,  certain  general  therapeu* 
UimI  iiMlifstions,  and,  secondly,  an  account  equally  general  of  the  remedial 
UMMMUTim  thst  may  be  omploytMl  to  meet  them. 

It  *it\»u^  howpvrr,  hapfNtns  that  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  so  obscure  aa 
to  ofTi'f  no  finnf  indications  of  treatment.  Under  such  circumstances,  we  may 
oliry  Ihfi  diptsles  of  oxporienco  alone,  and  employ  measures  which  have  re- 
|H>atiHlly  Nuccoeded  in  similar  oaaeS|  though  not  suggested  by  any  rational  new 
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of  the  disease.  The  scienoe  of  medioine  is  yet  very  imperfect ;  and  we  must 
often  dontent  ourselves  with  means  which  we  know  to  be  useful,  without  un- 
derstanding fully  their  modes  of  action. 

In  doubtful  cases,  when  both  reason  and  experience  fail  us,  the  best  rule  is 
to  adopt  the  expectant  plan  ;  that  is,  to  do  little  or  nothing  which  can  strougly 
impress  the  system,  and  await  further  developements,  trusting  in  the  mean  time 
to  nature.  Measures  employed  in  the  dark  are  much  more  likely  to  prove 
noxious  than  remedial. 


SECTION  I. 

GENERAL  INDICATIONS. 

1.  The  removal  of  the  morbid  cause  is  among  the  most  important  therapeu- 
tical indications.  In  many  cases,  the  disease  is  sustained  solely  by  its  con- 
tinnance,  and  yields  immediately  when  it  ceases  to  operate.  Thus,  nervous 
headaches  often  depend  upon  the  habitual  use  of  coffee,  dyspepsia  upon  indi- 
gestible food  with  want  of  exercise,  and  colic  upon  irritant  matters  in  the  bowels; 
and  the  list  might  be  extended  through  a  long  catalogue  of  diseases.  In  all 
such  instances,  little  more  is  required  of  the  physician  than  to  ascertain  and 
remove  the  cause.  In  other  cases,  though  the  diseas^  may  not  yield  imme- 
diately after  the  cause  has  ceased,  it  is  greatly  aggravated  by  its  continuance, 
and  often  cannot  be  cured  until  after  its  removal.  Thus,  cholera  infantum 
frequently  bids  defiance  to  medicine,  while  the  patient  is  confined  to  the  air 
of  cities ;  and  the  chronic  hepatitis  of  hot  climates  can  be  cured,  in  many  in- 
stances, only  by  residence  in  cold  or  temperate  latitudes.  Here,  attention  to 
tiie  indication  at  present  under  consideration  is  indispensable.  In  a  third  set 
of  cases,  the  cause  either  adds  nothing,  by  its  continuance,  to  the  violence  of; 
the  disease  when  once  produced,  as  probably  in  smallpox,  measles,  scarlatina, 
&c.,  or  ceases  immediately  after  it  has  produced  its  effect,  as  often  in  infiam- 
■latory  diseases  resulting  from  cold.  In  such  instances,  attention  to  the  cause 
18  iniportant,  in  a  therapeutical  point  of  view,  only  so  far  as  a  knowledge  of  it 
may  lead  to  a  more  correct  estimate  of  the  nature  of  the  disease.  In  search- 
ing for  the  cause  of  disease,  in  reference  to  its  removal,  the  attention  must  be 
directed  not  only  to  exterior  agents,  but  to  those  also  which  may  exist  within 
the  system.  One  morbid  action  or  condition  is  veVy  frequently  the  result  of 
another;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  removal  of  the  cause  of  the  former  affection 
often  implies  the  cure  of  the  latter. 

2.  Attention  having  been  directed  to  the  cause  of  the  disease,  we  should 
next  inquire  into  its  precise  seat,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  or  no 
this  is  primarily  or  essentially  in  the  blood.  If  it  prove  to  be  so,  the  pro)ni- 
nent  indication  will  be  to  correct  the  state  of  that  fluid.  Much  time  is  often 
lost  by  a  neglect  of  this  precaution.  I  have  known  cases  to  run  on  for  weeks 
and  months,  obstinately  resisting  various  courses  of  treatment,  or,  if  appa- 
rently relieved  for  a  time,  quickly  relapsing  into  their  previous  condition, 
which  have  yielded,  immediately  and  permanently,  to  measures  calculated  to 
restore  the  healthy  condition  of  the  blood.  Of  these  measures,  attention  to 
the  diet  is  among  the  most  effectual ;  though  medicines  and  other  remedial 
means  are  not  without  an  important  influence.  As  examples  of  diseases  in 
which  the  blood  is  mainly  concerned,  the  reader  is  referred  to  plethora,  ansBmia, 
acoryy,  and  purpura. 

3.  In  relation  to  diseases  affecting  the  solids,  which  include  the  vast  majority 
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GENERAL  THERAPEUTICS. 

It  18  a  question  of  great  importance,  how  far  it  m>7 1^  proper  for  the  pbj- 
■ictan  to  interfere  in  Uie  management  of  diseaseff.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
too  much  may  be  and  often  has  been  done,  and  that  as  mneh  eril  maj  aoeme 
from  this  cause  as  from  doing  too  little.  The  young  practitioner  should  be 
strongly  impressed  with  the  truth,  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  disease 
will  end  in  recovery,  whether  under  treatment  or  not.  He  is  not  to  suppose 
that  every  instsnce  of  recovery  under  his  management  is  a  cure.  The  prara- 
lence  of  empiricism  is,  in  a  considerable  degree,  ascribable  to  the  popular 
error,  that  a  favourable  termination  of  disease  is  always  owing  to  the  meaai 
employed.  Patients  often  survive  improper  and  even  injurious  treatmeiiti 
and,  believing  themselves  cured,  naturally  acquire  confidence  in  the  pnoti* 
tioner,  or  in  the  supposed  remedy.  Medical  men  may  do  much  towaitb  ob> 
viating  the  evil,  by  imbuing  the  popular  mind  with  accurate  notiona  in  thia 
respect.  Bnt  they  should  especially  guard  themselves  against  a  partieipatioa 
in  the  error.  An  impression  that  medicines  are  essentiiu  or  important,  in  all 
cases,  will  often  lead  to  their  unnecessary,  and  even  to  their  injurious  emploj* 
ment.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  diseases,  which,  if  undisturbed,  would  huTa 
spontaneously  terminated  in  health,  have  often  received  an  un&vourable  tam 
from  officious  interference. 

But  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  intervestian 
of  the  physician  is  useless.  On  the  contrary,  even  in  the  cases  whieh 
would  end  favourably  if  trusted  to  nature  alone,  he  may  oflen  do  much  good 
by  shortening  the  duration  of  the  complaint,  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the 
patient,  and  preventing  inconvenient  if  not  dangerous  sequelss.  In  maay 
cases,  his  aid  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  life.  While,  therefore,  we 
guard  ourselves  against  the  evils  of  an  overweening  confidenoe  in  the  eficacty 
of  therapeutical  measures,  we  should  equally  avoid  the  no  less  injurious  inlu- 
enoe  of  utter  scepticism.  Such,  however,  is  the  nature  of  our  art,  that  eipe- 
rienoe  or  observation  alone  can  give  the  necessary  acumen  for  a  proper  daei- 
aion,  as  to  the  greater  or  less  energy  of  the  means  required  in  most  iiidiTtdual 
casea  The  most  that  precept  can  do  b  to  call  attention  to  the  importauea  of 
a  just  discrimination  in  this  respect. 

In  the  treatment  of  disease,  we  should  endeavour  to  be  guided  by 
rules  or  principles,  and  not  surrender  ourselves  to  the  accidental 
of  the  moment.  The  attempt  should  always  be  made,  by  a  careful 
tion  into  the  nature,  seat,  cause,  &o.,  of  the  disease,  to  deduce  i 
treatment;  in  other  words,  reasons  for  the  employment  of  certain  infl 
calculated  to  prove  remedial.  The  character  of  these  influences  being  known, 
it  then  only  remains  to  fulfil  the  indications  which  may  have  been  dednaad. 
It  is  the  object  of  the  present  essay  to  present,  firet,  certain  general  therapen* 
tioal  indications,  and,  secondly,  an  account  equally  general  of  the  renndial 
measures  that  may  be  employed  to  meet  them. 

It  often,  however,  happens  that  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  so  obacura  as 
to  offer  no  clear  indications  of  treatment.  Under  such  circumstancea,  we  may 
obey  the  dictates  of  experience  alone,  and  employ  measures  which  have  re- 
peatedly succeeded  in  similar  cases,  though  not  suggested  by  any  rational  new 
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of  the  disease.  The  science  of  medicine  is  yet  very  imperfect ;  and  we  must 
often  intent  oorselyes  with  means  which  we  know  to  be  useful,  without  un- 
derstanding fully  their  modes  of  action. 

In  doubtful  eases,  when  both  reason  and  experience  fail  us,  the  best  rule  is 
to  adopt  the  expectant  plan ;  tbat  is,  to  do  little  or  nothing  which  can  strongly 
impress  the  system,  and  await  further  developements,  trusting  in  the  mean  time 
to  nature.  Measures  employed  in  the  dark  are  much  more  likely  to  prove 
noxious  than  remedial. 


SECTION  L 

GENERAL  INDICATIONS. 

1.  The  removal  of  the  morbid  cause  is  among  the  most  important  therapeu- 
tical indications.  In  many  cases,  the  disease  is  sustained  solely  by  its  con- 
tanuance,  and  yields  immediately  when  it  ceases  to  operate.  Thus,  nervous 
headaches  often  depend  upon  the  habitual  use  of  coffee,  dyspepsia  upon  indi- 
gestible food  with  want  of  exercise,  and  colic  upon  irritant  matters  in  the  bowels ; 
uid  the  list  might  be  extended  through  a  long  catalogue  of  diseases.  In  all 
audi  instances,  little  more  is  required  of  the  physician  than  to  ascertain  and 
remove  the  cause.  In  other  cases,  though  the  diseas^  may  not  yield  imme- 
diately after  the  cause  has  ceased,  it  is  greatly  aggravated  by  its  continuance, 
and  often  cannot  be  cured  until  after  its  removal.  Thus,  cholera  infantum 
freqnently  bids  defiance  to  medicine,  while  the  patient  is  confined  to  the  air 
of  cities;  and  the  chronic  hepatitis  of  hot  climates  can  be  cured,  in  many  in- 
stances, only  by  residence  in  cold  or  temperate  latitudes.  Here,  attention  to 
^  indication  at  present  under  consideration  is  indispensable.  In  a  third  set 
of  cases,  the  cause  either  adds  nothing,  by  its  continuance,  to  the  violence  of 
the  disease  when  once  produced,  as  probably  in  smallpox,  measles,  scarlatina, 
Ac.,  or  ceases  immediately  after  it  has  produced  its  effect,  as  often  in  infiam- 
matory  diseases  resulting  from  cold.  In  such  instances,  attention  to  the  cause 
is  iitfportant,  in  a  therapeutical  point  of  view,  only  so  far  as  a  knowledge  of  it 
may  lead  to  a  more  correct  estimate  of  the  nature  of  the  disease.  In  search- 
ing for  the  cause  of  disease,  in  reference  to  its  removal,  the  attention  must  be 
directed  not  only  to  exterior  agents,  but  to  those  also  which  may  exist  within 
the  system.  .One  morbid  action  or  condition  is  very  frequently  the  result  of 
another;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  removal  of  the  cause  of  the  former  affection 
often  implies  the  cure  of  the  latter. 

2.  Attention  having  been  directed  to  the  cause  of  the  disease,  we  should 
next  inquire  into  its  precise  seat,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  or  no 
tUs  is  primarily  or  essentially  in  the  blood.     If  it  prove  to  be  so,  the  promi- 
nent indication  will  be  to  correct  the  state  of  that  fluid.     Much  time  is  often 
lost  by  a  neglect  of  this  precaution.     I  have  known  cases  to  run  on  for  weeks 
and  months,  obstinately  resisting  various  courses  of  treatment,  or,  if  appa- 
vently  relieved  for  a  time,  quickly  relapsing  into  their  previous  condition, 
which  have  yielded,  immediately  and  permanently,  to  measures  calculated  to 
Rstore  the  healthy  condition  of  the  blood.     Of  these  measures,  attention  to 
^  diet  is  among  the  most  effectual ;  though  medicines  and  other  remedial 
i&eans  are  not  without  an  important  influence.     As  examples  of  diseases  in 
which  the  blood  is  mainly  concerned,  the  reader  is  referred  to  plethora,  ansBmia, 
■curvy,  and  purpura. 

3.  Id  relation  to  diseases  affecting  the  solids,  which  include  the  vast  majority 
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of  morbid  affections,  aD  obyions  indication  is  to  restore  their  due  grade  to  the 
vital  actions,  whether  these  be  elevated  or  depressed,  and  whether  the  affeclioii 
reside  in  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  system.  Pecaliarities  in  the  charaoter  of 
the  elovation  or  depression,  or  mere  perversions  of  the  vital  actions,  without 
obvious  deviation  from  the  healthy  grade,  must  be-encountered  by  means  which 
experience  may  have  pointed  out  as  best  fitted  to  answer  the  end  in  view. 

4.  The  course,  natural  tendency,  and  natural  termination  of  the  disease 
afford  important  indications. 

The  practitioner  should,  in  the  beginning,  carefully  note  whether  the  disease 
is  regularly  intermittent  or  not.  In  the  former  case,  no  matter  what  may,  in 
other  respects,  bo  the  nature  of  the  affection,  it  will  alipost  always  yield  readily 
to  treatment.  Patients  have  often  been  unnecessarily  exposed  to  protracted 
suffering,  from  a  neglect  of  this  precaution  on  the  part  of  their  attending 
physician.  Whenever  complaint  is  made  of  fever,  pain,  or  other  disordered 
action  or  sensation,  occurring  at  a  particular  time  every  day  or  every  other 
day,  and  going  off  after  a  longer  or  shorter  duration,  with  perfect  freedoiii 
from  the  aiOfection  in  the  interval,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  a  cure 
may  be  effected,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  by  an  energetic  emploj- 
ment  of  the  remedies  denominated  anti-periodic  or  anti-intermittent.  Th^ 
remedies  will  be  detailed  in  the  article  upon  the  subject  of  intermittent  fever. 

Should  the  disease  be  remittent^  efforts  should  be  made  to  bring  it  into  |ha 
intermittent  form,  by  the  use  of  means  calculated  to  resolve  the  paroxysm ;  and 
this  may  sometimes  be  accomplished  by  watching  the  process  by  which  nature 
appears  disposed  to  effect  the  same  object,  and  assisting  her  by  appropriate 
measures.  Thus,  the  paroxysm  of  a  remittent  fever  may  sometimes  be  en- 
tirely resolved  by  favouring  the  natural  tendency  to  perspiration,  and  the  diaeaaa 
converted  into  an  intermittent.  In  very  many  instances,  remittent  diseaaee, 
especially  when  the  remission  is  considerable,  will  yield  entirely  to  the  anti- 
periodic  treatment. 

Some  diseases  run  a  certain  tourse,  which  cannot  be  interrupted  anleae  bj 
the  destruction,  or  at  the  risk  of  life.  Such  are  most  of  the  exanthematoua 
fevers.  In  these,  when  fully  formed,  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  attempt| 
by  violent  measures,  to  interrupt  their  progress.  The  practitioner  should  be 
content  with  watching  them  through  their  course,  removing  or  preventing 
injurious  influences,  moderating  their  violence,  correcting  as  far  as  posaibfe 
any  tendency  to  fatal  disorganization,  and  conducting  them  to  a  favoormble 
issue.  lie  should  never  forget  that  they  have  a  certain  term  which  caonot 
be  shortened ;  and  that,  whatever  may  be  done,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importaaoe 
not  so  far  to  exhaust  the  strength  of  the  system  as  to  disable  it  from  holding 
out  to  the  end. 

Other  diseases  are  indefinite  in  their  course,  having  k  tendency  sooner  or 
later,  when  not  unusually  violent,  (o  a  favourable  termination,  and  often  capable 
of  being  arrested  or  shortened.  In  the  treatment  of  these,  the  praotitioiier 
should  be  influenced  by  the  degree  of  apparent  danger.  Should  they  be  very 
threatening,  he  would  be  justified  in  employing  energetic  measures  to  arrtet 
them,  even  at  some  risk.  Should  they,  on  the  contrary,  be  moderate,  and 
likely  to  end  spontaneously  in  health,  he  should  be  more  cautious  in  the  ate 
of  remedies,  lest  he  may  injuriously  interfere  with  the  processes  of  nature^  and 
put  at  hazard  what  might  otherwise  be  safe.  Kemedies  should  always  bear  a 
relation  to  the  disease;  and  violence  in  therapeutics  is  never  justifiable  wliea 
moderation  is  ade(|uate  to  the  same  good  end.  Another  important  rule,  ii  iio( 
to  change  a  plan  of  treatment  which  is  doing  well,  in  the  mere  hope  of  doing 
better.  ''Let  well  enoagh  alone"  is  a  vulgar  maxim,  not  less  applicable  to 
therapeotics  than  to  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life. 
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A  third  set  of  diseases,  though  not  incorable,  have  a  tendency  to  a  fatal 
termitiatlon,  unless  interrapted.  These  must  be  checked  at  all  events,  miid 
meisiires  being  employed  if  sufficient,  but  the  most  energetic  if  necessary. 
Lastly,  there  are  diseases  essentially  fatal  in  their  character,  for  which  at 
no  reAkediea  have  yet  been  discovered.  Here,  we  should  make  no  vain 
attempts  to  effect  cures  by  violent  remedies,  or  excessive  medication.  These 
only  tend  to  -hasten  the  &tal  issue  by  exhausting  the  resources  of  the  system. 
Pdliation  and  alleviation  only  should  be  aimed  at.  By  preventing  all  aggra- 
vating influences,  and  employing  means  calculated  to  correct  excessive  action, 
or  rapport  failing  strength,  without  undue  exhaustion  in  the  former  case,  or 
nndue  excitement  in  the  latter,  we  may  of^en  greatly  prolong  life,  and  at  the 
same  time  render  it  much  more  tolerable  to  the  patient.  In  such  coses,  it  is 
as  important  not  to  wear  out  the  excitability  of  the  system  by  excessive  stimu- 
lation, as  not  to  exhaust  its  strength  directly  by  depletion. 

5.  The  Hage  of  the  disease  should  always  be  considefrcd  in  the  application 
of  remedies.     In  the  forming  stage,  diseases  may  sometimes  be  arrested  at 
once  by  prompt  and  well-considered  measures,  which  would  be  useless  after 
they  have  been  completely  formed.     A  commencing  catarrh  may  often  be  set 
aside  by  a  dose  of  opium,  which  might  greatly  aggravate  it  when  established. 
In  the  earlier  stages,  diseases  almost  always  bear  depletory  'measures  better 
than  in  the  advanced.     A  bleeding  which  would  be  beneficial  in  the  first  few 
days  of  a  fever  or  inflammation,  might  be  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous 
towards  the  close.     The  contrary  is  almost  always  the  case  with  stimulants, 
whioh  are  often  requisite  to  support  the  system  under  the  exhaustion  of  an 
advanced  disease,  though,  if  employed  in  the  beginning,  they  would  have  been 
highly  injarious.     Inflammation,  in  which  depletory  and  sedative  measures 
are  proper  in  the  early  stages,  often  calls  for  the  use  of  tonics,  or  more  power- 
ful stimulants,  to  obviate  the  exhaustion  produced  by  the  suppuration  or  gan- 
grene with  which  it  closes. 

6.  The  supervention  of  another  disease  upon  the  original,  or  the  aggrava- 
tion of  an  attendant  symptom  into  an  importance  exceeding  that  of  the  primary 
ftflection,  are  circumstances  which  call  for  constant  watchfulness  on  the  part 
of  the  practitioner,  and  the  occurrence  of  which  often  affords  new  indications 
of  treatment. 

7.  The  condition  of  the  system  at  the  time  of  attach  has  a  most  important 
bearing  upon  the  remedies,  and  should  never  be  overlooked.  The  same  disease 
requires  a  very  different  treatment  in  persons  of  vigorous  constitution,  with  a 
plethoric  circulation,  and  healthy  blood,  from  that  which  would  be  suitable  in 
the  feeble,  the  anemic,  and  those  in  whom  the  blood  is  depraved  or  vitiated. 
An  amount  of  depletion  which  might  be  essential  in  the  former,  would  prove 
highly  dangerous  if  not  fatal  in  the  latter.  Hence,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into 
consideration  the  various  circumstances  in  which  the  patient  may  be  habitu- 
ally placed,  and  those  to  which  he  may  have  been  exposed  previously  to  the 
commencement  of  the  disease. 

Atjt  is  not  without  its  influence.  Infancy  is  more  impressible  than  man- 
hood, and  therefore  requires  more  caution  in  the  use.  of  remedies.  Though 
more  rapid  in  the  curative  processes,  it  is  yet  more  readily  depressed  below 
the  point  of  reaction.  The  nervous  system  at  this  age  is  peculiarly  suscep- 
tible, and  frequent  calls  are  made  for  remedies  addressed  to  the  support  of  that 
system.  This  fact  is  often  fatally  overlooked  in  the  advanced  stages  of  infantile 
diseases.  (M,  age  also  demands  caution.  Though  less  susceptible  than  middle 
life,  it  is  less  capable  of  supporting  excesses  of  any  kind,  and  should,  there- 
fore, as  a  general  rule,  be  treated  with  more  reserve.  As  the  blood  is  made 
less  rapidly^  it  shoold  be  more  sparingly  abstracted;  and  greater  care  should 
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be  observed  not  to  give  medicines  in  over-doseg.  Even  stimBlants  in  execss 
are  less  safe  than  in  earlier  life,  because  there  is  generally  some  frailty  in  the 
organisation,  especially  in  the  brain,  which  may  canse  it  to  give  way  under 
an}'  considerable  excess  of  arterial  action. 

tScx  aldo  has  its  peculiarities.  Woman  is  to  be  treated  in  all  respects  more 
delicately  than  man.  During  menstruation,  peculiar  care  is  required,  in  the 
use  of  remedies,  not  to  intorferc  with  that  process;  and,  as  a  general  mle, 
unle;»s  treatment  is  imperiously  required,  it  should  cither  be  suspended  or 
moderated.  Pregnancy  also  calls  for  certain  cautions.  Though  it  usually 
tolerates  bleeding  well,  especially  when  advanced,  it  contraindicates  perturba- 
ting  treatment,  such  as  the  use  of  violent  emetics  and  cathartics. 

The  sanguine  temperament  bears  depletion  better  than  the  phlegmatic  or 
nervous. 

Imlivulual  peculiarities  or  itlivfyncrasies  require  a  careful  attention.  The 
practitioner  should  listen  respectfully  to  the  representations  of  the  patient  as 
to  any  peculiar  susceptibilities  which  he  may  possess,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
such  representations,  should  himself  make  inquiries  upon  the  point.  He  will 
thus  be  spared  many  awkward,  and  some  serious  or  even  fatal  accidents.  Thaa, 
death  has  resulted  from  the  use  of  a  moderate  dose  of  calomel,  which  might 
have  been  avoided  by  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  extraordinary  suseeptibUitj 
of  the  patient  to  the  mercurial  impression,  llemcdies  which  usually  produce 
no  unpleasant  effect  whatever,  act  with  great  violence  in  some  individuals. 
I  know  a  lady,  in  whom  the  smallest  quantity  of  a  decoction  of  pipsiasewa 
{ChimapJiiia  umltUata)  produces  excessive  irritation  of  the  mucous  mem* 
brane  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  with  a  fiery  eruption  upon  the  skin. 

Ilvreditarj/  tiwltnciu  must  not  be  overlooked.  In  a  doubtful  case,  the 
scale  may  often  with  great  propriety  incline  towards  one  or  the  other  aide, 
according  to  the  known  constitutional  habits  of  the  parent.  The  son  of  icro* 
fuloos  parents  should,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  treated  very  differentlj 
from  one  in  whom  no  morbid  hereditary  tendency  could  be  suspected. 

Climate  has  a  modifyiuc  influence  over  the  effect  of  remedies.  Neither 
bleeding  nor  general  stimulation  is  so  well  borne  by  the  inhabitants  of  hot 
countries  as  by  those  of  temperate  or  cold  latitudes ;  while  the  influence  of 
calomel  as  a  cathartic  is  jKrhaps  in  general  better  borne^  in  consequence  of 
the  less  susceptibility  of  the  liver. 

The  Itabit*  of  the  patient  are  of  the  highest  importance,  and  should  always 
be  investigated.  Exhaustion  from  sensual  excesses ;  debility  and  depravation 
of  the  blood  from  starvation,  or  from  bad  food  and  air;  repletion  from  glut- 
tonous indulgence  of  the  appetite;  intemperance  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks; 
and  the  influence  of  occu|>ation  and  trades,  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
prc:<cribing.  In  persons  accuistomed  to  excessive  eating  and  drinking,  it  should 
be  recollected  that  va^t  anfl  fatal  depression  often  follows  the  abstinence  con- 
sequent upon  attacks  of  illness,  against  which  it  is  necessary  that  the  practi- 
tioner should  be  on  his  guard.  In  such  instances,  particularly  in  thobe  of 
drunkards,  it  is  often  necoi»:»ary  to  support  the  tone  of  the  nervous  system  by 
the  continued  uw  of  stimulating  drinks,  even  while  bleeding  may  be  ren- 
dered necessary  by  an  acute  and  dangerous  attack  of  inflammation. 

JWvitju*  di*ea9€  generally  leaves  a  debility  which  renders  the  patient  le« 
able  to  bear  depleting  or  depressing  measures.  But  there  is  another  point  of 
view,  in  which  this  influence  is  to  be  considered.  Peculiar  diatheses,  such  as 
the  rheumatic,  the  gouty,  the  tuberculous,  &c.,  often  have  a  wonderfully  modi- 
fying influence  upon  accidental  diseases,  upon  which  they  are  apt  to  impre« 
more  or  less  of  their  own  character.  No  practitioner  can  do  justice  to  his 
patients,  who  does  not  bear  this  fact  in  mind  in  prescribing. 
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8.  Coincident  tnfiuences  often  greatly  modify  the  morbid  results  of  parti- 
cular causes.  Of  these,  perhaps,  the  most  importaot  are  the  muismatic  in- 
fimuxj  and  (hat  o/epniemics,  Witbout  attending  to  these,  the  practitioner 
most  be  liable  to  the  most  fatal  blunders.  It  is  well  known  that  all  the  dis- 
eises  of  miasmatic  regions  assnme  a  character  more  or  less  analogous  to  that 
of  the  peculiar  fevers  by  which  they  are  infested.  Fevers  arising  from  other 
(tmes,  and  even  the  ordinary  phlegmasiaD,  occurring  in  the  autumn  and  win- 
ter, exhibit  generally  the  remittent  aspect  of  the  proper-  miasmatic  fever,  and, 
like  it,  require  less  depletion  than  in  other  situations,  and  often  yield,  most 
bappily  to  quinia.  Epidemics  are  notorious  for  their  quality  of  imparting 
flomething  of  their  own  nature  to  all  other  oo-ezisting  diseases.  Now  some- 
times  the  epidemic  influence  conduces  to  a  sthenic  or  vigorous  state  of  sys^ 
tem,  sometimes  to  an  asthenic,  feeble,  or  typhoid  condition.  In  the  former 
cue,  diseases  ordinarily  of  a  feeble  character  assume  a  degree  of  energy  and 
elevation  which  requires  depletion ;  in  the  latter,  inflammatory  complaints, 
which  usnally  yield  most  readily  to  copious  bleeding,  sometimes  become  so 
prostrate  as  to  forbid  evacuation,  and  even  to  require  the  support  of  active 
sdnralation.  This  latter  effect  was  frequently  witnessed  in  this  country,  dur* 
ing  the  prevalence  of  our  great  typhous  epidemic. 

9.  The  pointings  of  nature  should  bo  watched  for,  and  regarded  in  the 
treatment  of  diseasies,  even  though  they  may  be  opposed  to  the  deductions 
of  our  reason,  and  the  whole  previous  course  of  our  experience.  Now  and 
then,  in  the  progress  of  a  disease,  the  patient  expresses  a  wish  for  some  arti- 
eleof  food  or  drink,  some  medicine,  or  some  change  in  other  respects  in  his 
B&Dagement,  which  seems  to  the  physician  altogether  improper.  As  similar 
wishes  are  often  the  mere  result  of  the  restlessness  and  caprice  of  disease,  it 
isofeonrse  very  properly  denied  by  the  physician.  But  if  the  same  wish  is 
repeated  time  after  time,  resisting  alike  the  authority  of  the  physician,  and 
tw  eommon  sense  of  the  patient  himself,  it  acquires  an  altogether  different 
^oe.  It  may  now  be  looked  upon  as  probably  a  real  want  of  the  system, 
ID  indication  presented  by  nature,  which  ought  to  be  indulged.  At  first, 
however,  it  should  be  gratified  cautiously,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  little 
Wm  conld  result  if  it  should  happen  to  be  a  mistake.  Should  apparent 
good  result  from  the  first  careful  trial,  a  greater  latitude  may  be  allowed ; 
and  the  practitioner  will  often  be  gratified  at  witnessing  a  rapid  recovery, 
dating  from  the  moment  of  his  judicious  surrender  of  his  own  judgment  to 
this  imperious  call  of  the  system. 

10.  It  is  a  good  general  rule  of  practice,  whatever  may  be  the  particular 
disease  under  treatment,  to  attend  to  the  state  of  the  functions,  and  to  correct 
any  disorder  in  them,  even  though  not  directly  connected  with  the  disease. 
The  bowels,  especially,  should  be  kept  regular,  and  fecal  accumulation  sedu- 
lously guarded  against.     The  secretions  of  the  liver,  skin,  and  kidneys,  should 
be  preserved  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  healthy  state.     Irregularities  in  the 
circulation,  the  diffusion  of  temperature,  and  the  nervous  actions,  should  also 
receive  attention.     As  it  is  not  always  possible  to  determine  how  far  diseases 
are  mutually  dependent,  we  may  thus  occasionally  cut  off,  unknowingly,  one 
of  the  roots  of  the  principal  affection,  and  render  its  Are  comparatively  easy. 

II.  There  are  various  effects  of  disease  which  require  treatment,  without 
reference  to  any  morbid  condition  of  the  vital  actions.  Such  are  certain 
liquid  accumulations,  as  in  different  forms  of  dropsy ;  organized  solid  pro- 
ducts of  deranged  secretion,  as  in  the  swelling  and  hardness  which  inflamma- 
tion often  leaves  behind  it ;  and  various  solid  deposits  from  the  fluid  secre- 
tions, as  urinary  and  biliary  calculi.  These,  however,  as  they  constitute 
special  diseases,  and  offer  special  indications,  do  not  call  for  particular  consi- 
deration in  this  place. 
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SECTION  II. 

GENERAL  THERAPEUTIC  PROCESSES. 

These  may  be  iDcluded  under  the  heads  of  1.  depletion  ;  2.  repletion ;  8. 
dilation;  4.  stimulation;  5.  sedation;  6.  reyuLnon;  7.  supersessioB;  8. 
alteration;  9.  elimination;  10.  chemical  action ;  and  11.  meGhanical  action. 

I.  Depletion. — By  this  term  it  is  intended  to  express  a  diminution  of 
the  blood,  in  relation  either  to  the  whole  mass,  or  to  some  one  or  more  of  hm 
solid  constituents.  When  a  portion  of  the  blood  is  abstracted,  the  quality  as 
well  as  the  quantity  of  that  fluid  is  altered.  One  of  the  consequences  of 
diminution  in  the  contents  of  the  blood-vessels  is  increased  absorption ;  and, 
as  water  is  absorbed  in  much  greater  proportion  than  the  solid  principles,  the 
consequence  is  that  the  blood  becomes  dilut^.  It  is,  therefore,  less  stimu- 
lant, and  less  capable  of  affording  the  due  support  to  the  functions,  almost  all 
of  which  are  directly  dependent  upon  it.  Depletion  consequently  tends,  bj 
a  reduction  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  blood,  to  diminish  the 
vital  actions.  It  depresses  especially  the  force  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  mMt 
circulatory  system.  It  diminishes  also  digestion,  respiration,  nutrition,  seere- 
tion,  calorification,  and  the  functions  of  animal  life.  This  last  effect  is  ren* 
dercd  obvious,  when  depletion  is  carried  to  any  considerable  extent.  Lan- 
guor, impaired  sensation,  deficient  emotional  and  intellectual  energy,  muscular 
weakness,  even  faintness,  and  positive  syncope,  result  from  the  failure  of  the 
due  influences  of  the  blood  upon  the  brain.  But  there  is  one  function,  t^ 
of  absorption,  which  appears  to  be  promoted.  To  supply  the  loss  of  blood, 
the  li(juids  and  solid  tissues  of  the  body  are  taken  up  with  more  than  the 
usual  rapidity,  and  water  is  copiously  absorbed  from  the  contents  of  the  all* 
mcntary  oanul,  and  perhaps  also  from  the  external  air. 

Applications. — ^Tho  therapeutical  applications  of  depletion  are  obrioua. 
It  is  the  great  remedy  in  plethora,  and  in  excess  of  vascular  excitement, 
whether  that  excess  amount  to  irritation  merely,  or  to  inflammation.  San* 
guinoous  determination  and  congestion,  hemorrhage,  morbidly  increased  se- 
cretion, and  other  derangements  of  function,  so  far  as  these  disorders  are 
reNults  of  irritation,  are  to  be  combatted  by  means  of  it.  In  the  treatment  of 
iuflummation  it  is  invaluable ;  not  only  lessening  the  force  with  which  the 
blood  is  driven  into  the  inflamed  part,  but  impairing  those  qualities  of  the 
vital  fluid  which  most  powerfully  support  that  morbid  process. 

Another  application  of  depletion,  dependent  upon  its  influence  over  the 
absorbent  process,  is  in  the  treatment  of  morbid  elfusions,  the  different  forms 
of  dropsy,  for  example,  in  which  it  is  often  employed  with  great  effioacy, 
though  requiring  caution.  (See  Dropsy. )  Upon  the  same  principle,  it  mi^ 
be  used  in  polysarca  or  morbid  obesity. 

From  what  has  been  stated  in  a  former  place  (see  pagn  G6  and  67),  the  read- 
er is  prepared  to  understand  that  depletion  is  not  always  purely  sodative;  and 
this  is  a  very  important  therapeutical  fact.  The  general  rule  may  be  considered 
as  holding  true,  whenever  the  blood  is  in  excess,  as  regards  its  animaliied  or 
vital  constituents.  Under  these  circumstances;  therefore,  the  remedy  may  be 
eujployed  without  hesitation,  if  indicated  by  any  obvious  derangement.  The 
haiuc  is  true  also,  even  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  blood,  as  regards  the  im- 
juediate  effects  of  depletion,  and  even  its  ultimate  effects,  when  moderately 
UK"!  and  properly  guarded.  But  copious  depletion,  when  mistakenly  used, 
may  act  as  an  excitant  instead  of  a  depressing  agent  to  certain  functions,  and 
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especially  those  of  the  heart  and  nerrous  system.  The  functions  of  the  sys- 
tem generally,  feeling  the  want  of  their  'wonted  support,  make  this  want  sen- 
sible to  the  nervoos  centres,  which  then  transmit  a  stimulant  impression  to 
the  heart,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  make  known  their  own  disturbance  by 
Tarious  irregular  nervous  phenomena.  Under  no  circumstances,  is  the  heart 
thrown  into  more  violent  commotion  than,  sometimes,  through  an  impover- 
ished condition  of  the  blood.  Depletion,  therefore,  especially  the  more  direct 
and  powerful  kinds  of  it,  should  be  employed  with  reserve  in  anemic  states 
of  the  circulation,  even  though  strongly  indicated  by  other  considerations. 

Means  of  Depletion. — Depletion  may  be  effected  either  directly,  by  tak- 
ing blood  or  promoting  secretion,  or  indirectly,  by  diminishing  the  supplies 
timugh  which  the  natural  losses  of  that  fluid  are  repaired.  Beyond  all  com- 
parison, the  most  efficient  of  these  measures  is  the  immediate  abstraction  of 
blood  from  the  vessels,  either  quickly  through  one  large  opening  in  a  vein  or 
artery,  or  by  means  which  withdraw  it  slowly  and  through  numerous  small 
openings.     The  former  is  called  general^  the  latter  local  bleeding. 

General  Bleeding. — When  blood  is  taken  directly  from  an  artery,  the  pro- 
cess is  called  arterto/omy/- when  from  a  vein,  venesection.  In  the  former,  the 
temporal  artery  is  almost  always  selected ;  but  the  operation  is  scarcely  ever 
employed  except  in  violent  diseases  of  the  brain,  and  is  probably  never  neces- 
sary even  then.  Venesection  is  almost  universally  preferred.  This  is  usu- 
ally performed  in  the  arm,  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow;  and,  where  a  vein  suffi- 
ciently large  can  be  found  in  this  position,  there  is  seldom  any  necessity  for 
having  recoorse  to  another. 

The  general  effects  of  bleeding  are  those  already  detailed  as  the  result  of 
depletion.     Its  peculiar  effect  is,  at  first,  merely  to  diminish  the  quantity  of 
the  circulating  mass  by  the  amount  abstracted,  afterwards  to  lessen  especially 
the  proportion  of  red  corpuscles.     It  is  true  that  the  whole  amount  of  solid 
ingredients  in  relation  to  the  liquid  is  diminished;  but  the  albumen  and 
fibrin  suffer  less  than  the  coloured  constituent,  probably  because  they  are 
more  readily  supplied  from  the  tissues  and  food,  through  the  processes  of  di- 
gestion and  absorption.     Indeed,  in  inflammation,  the  proportion  of  fibrin, 
according  to  Andral,  even  increases  up  to  a  certain  period,  notwithstanding 
the  loss  of  blood.     But,  as  the  red  corpuscles  are  probably  the  most  stimu- 
lating ingredient,  the  effect  of  the  bleeding  is  greatly  to  diminish  the  excitant 
properties  of  the  blood,  even  in  inflammation. 

The  loss  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  will  always  produce  syncope;  but 
the  amount  requisite  for  this  effect  varies  greatly  in  different  individuals,  and 
in  different  diseases.  In  plethora  and  inflammation,  more  is  required  than 
in  health;  in  anaemia  and  asthenia,  or  typhous  affections,  less;  the  difference 
probably  depending  upon  the  more  or  less  stimulant  quality  of  the  blood. 
The  nature  also  of  the  tissue  inflamed  has  some  influence  upon  th^  tolerance, 
ef  the  loss  of  blood.  It  is  well  known  that  posture  has  great  effect.  When 
Ijbg  down,  an  individual  will  bear  a  greater  loss  than  when  sitting,  and  in 
this  position  than  when  standing.  This  is  owing  partly  to  the  effect  of  gravi- 
tation, favouring  or  otherwise  the  pressure  upon  the  brain ;  partly,  to  the 
greater  amount  of  blood  required  to  support  the  increased  muscular  action, 
m  the  two  latter  postures.  According  to  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  the  mean  loss 
of  blood  requisite  to  produce  the  symptoms  of  commencing  syncope,  in  the 
sitting  or  erect  posture,  is  in  health  15  ounces,  in  congestion  of  the  brain  from 
40  to  50  ounces,  in  inflammation  of  the  serous,  synovial,  or  fibrous  mem- 
j^wncs,  from  30  to  40  ounces,  in  parenchymatous  inflammations  30  ounces, 
in  mucous  and  cutaneous  inflammations  16  ounces;  while,  in  eruptive  fevers, 
it  ig  only  12  to  14  ounces,  in  delirium  tremens  10  to  12,  in  accidents  before 
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inflammation  has  taken  place^  8  to  10 ;  and  in  chlorosis  8.  But  these  are 
mere  approximations;  and  the  numhers  are  liahlc  to  very  great  dirersitiea. 
Much  depends  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the  hlood  is  drawn.  When  it 
flows  in  a  full  stream,  through  a  large  orifice,  faintncss  is  induced  hy  a  much 
smaller  quantity  than  when  it  is  taken  very  slowly,  or  by  small  and  repeated 
portions. 

The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  drawn,  in  any  particular  case,  must  vary  not 
cmly  with  the  tolerance  of  the  individual  or  the  disease,  but  with  the  particular 
object  to  be  accomplished.  When  strong  determinations  of  blood  to  the  brain, 
or  the  lungs,  threaten  death  from  cerebral  or  pulmonary  apoplexy;  or  when 
violent  inflammatory  spasm  puts  life  in  immediate  daager,  as  in  some  cases  of 
laryngitis;  or  when  inflammation  of  extraordinary  violence  attacks  some  vital 
organ,  the  bleeding  may  often  proceed  till  symptoms  of  approaching  syncope 
appear.  But,  in  ordinary  cases  of  vascular  irritation  or  inflammation,  this  is 
seldom  necessary.  It  is  usually  sufficient,  in  these  cases,  to  prodnce  a  sensi- 
ble diminution  in  the  force  of  the  pulse ;  and  it  is  safer  to  bleed  a  second  time, 
if  requisite,  than  to  abstract  too  much  at  once.  Bleeding  to  absolute  syncope, 
in  fixed  affections,  is  injurious*,  independently  of  the  mere  quantity  of  blood 
lost.  According  to  principles  sufficiently  developed  in  previous  parts  of  this 
work,  the  repose  of  all  the  organs,  during  the  state  of  fainting,  increases  thoir 
excitability ;  and,  when  action  is  restored,  it  is  very  apt  to  run  into  extremes. 
Hence,  the  pulse  becomes,  under  such  circumstances,  not  unfrequently  more 
excited  and  tumultuous,  though  less  tense,  than  before  the  bleeding. 

The  mode  of  taking  blood  varies  with  the  indication  to  be  fulfilled.  If 
syncope  or  an  approach  to  it  be  desirable,  the  orifice  should  be  largo ;  and  if 
it  be  wished,  as  may  not  unfrequently  happen,  to  produce  the  effect  with  as 
little  loss  of  blood  as  possible,  the  patient  should  be  bled  sitting  or  standing. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  deemed  important  to  take  away  a  large  amount  of  blood, 
without  inducing  syncope,  the  patient  should  be  in  a  lying  position,  the  orifice 
should  be  rather  small,  and  the  current  occasionally  stopped  for  a  time  by  the 
finger,  so  as  to  allow  the  heart  and  brain  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
diminished  tension  of  their  vessels. 

In  doubtful  cases,  in  which  the  propriety  of  bleeding  may  be  uncertain, 
but  in  which  the  strength  of  inducement  may  be  somewhat  in  its  favour,  the 
patient  should  be  placed,  if  possible,  in  the  sitting  posture,  or  even  upon  hia 
feet,  and  the  operation  should  cease  as  soon  as  any  signs  of  faintness  appear. 

Local  Bleedhuj. — This  is  usually  effected  by  cupping  or  leeches.  The  former 
is  generally  preferable,  when  the  surface  from  which  it  is  desirable  to  abstract 
blood  is  extensive,  and  not  tender  under  pressure.  It  also  adds  the  influence 
of  revulsion,  through  the  inflammation  excited  by  the  wounds,  to  that  of  de- 
pletion. Leeches  are  preferable  when  the  part  is  tender,  when  the  surface  ia 
irregular  or  of  very  loose  texture,  and  when  it  is  desirable  to  concentrate  the 
•application  within  a  very  small  space.  They  should  always  be  used,  prefer- 
ably, in  the  cases  of  infants.  In  this  work,  when  the  number  of  leeches  is 
mentioned,  reference  is  always  had  to  those  of  American  growth,  unless  the 
fact  is  otherwise  expressly  stated.  European  leeches  draw  much  more  blood 
than  the  American,  and,  if  employed  in  the  number  directed  for  the  latter^ 
might  produce  dangerous  exhaustion.  The  American  have  the  advantages  of 
being  more  readily  procured,  more  easily  regulated  in  relation  to  the  quantity 
of  blood  they  draw,  and  less  apt  to  be  followed  by  obstinate  hemorrhage. 

Local  bleeding  is  often  adequate,  of  itself,  to  the  cure  of  inflammation,  when 
this  is  moderate,  and  not  attended  with  general  excitement  It  may  also  be 
advantageously  employed  in  those  doubtful  cases,  in  which,  while  an  indicatioii 
for  the  loss  of  blood  is  offered  by  the  existence  of  inflammation,  the  general 
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strength  may  be  inadequate  to  support  bleeding  from  the  arm.  Buf^  most  fre- 
qnettly,  it  is  employed  only  as  an  adjuvant  to  general  bleeding.  When 
inflimmation  is  accompanied  with  fev^r  and  a  sthenic  state  of  system ,  cups  or 
leeches/ employed  in  any  ordinary  measure,  are  quite  inadequate.  The  capilla- 
ries are,  in  such  caseS|  rapidly  refilled  through  the  vis  a  tergo,  and  little  impres- 
sion is  made  on  the  disease.  But,  after  excitement  has  been  sufficiently  subdued 
by  the  lancet,  or  general  bleeding  has-been  carried  as  far  as  may  be  deemed 
consistent  with  the  strength  of  the  patient,  local  bleeding  may  often  be  resorted 
to,  irith  great  advantage,  to  complete  the  cure.  In  infants,  however,  leeches 
will  frequently  answer  all  the  purposes  of  bleeding  from  the  arm. 

Local  bleeding  has  the  advantage,  over  general,  of  producing  a  greater  effect 
npon  the  local  disease,  with  leas  loss  of  blood.  In  order  that  it  may  act  most 
eflR^ctively,  the  blood  should  be  taken  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  in- 
flamed part^  but  not,  as  a  general  rule,  from  the  inflained  vessels  themselves ; 
as  the  irritation  of  the  wound  sometimes  increases  the  disease  which  the  de- 
pletion was  intended  to  relieve.  The  remedy  is  often  applied,  with  great 
advantage,  in  cases  of  internal  inflammation,  to  the  outer  suxface  directly  over 
the  part  affected.  Its  efficacy,  in  such  cases,  can  be  readily  understood,  when 
the  part  inflamed  has  a  direct  vascular  communication  with  the  exterior  sur- 
&ce,  as  in  costal  pleurisy.  The  blood  may  be  conceived  to  proceed  immediately 
from  the  inflamed  vessels.  But  the  remedy  proves  scarcely  less  beneficial  in 
the  affections  of  organs  which  have  no  such  direct  connexion,  as  in  mucous 
gastritis  and  in  bronchitis.  Its  mode  of  operating,  under  these  circumstances,' 
is  not  so  easily  explained.  Some  have  ascribed  the  result  to  derivation;  but 
thejdo  not  inform  us  why  the  same  amount  of  blood,  drawn  in  another  place, 
would  not  answer  the  same  purpose ;  why,  for  example,  it  must  be  taken  from 
the  epigastrium  in  mucous  gastritis,  and  not  from  between  the  shoulders,  from 
the  br^t,  or  some  other  part  quite  as  closely  connected  by  vessels  as  the 
epigastrium  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  I  know  no  better 
explanation  than  that  which  supposes  a  sympathy  to  exist  between  the  internal 
organs  and  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  outer  surface,  by  which  an  impres- 
rion  itaade  on  the  latter  is  propagated  to  the  former,  through  some  common 
nerrous  centre.     This,  however,  is  purely  hypothetical. 

The  quantity  of  blood  which  it  may  be  proper  to  take  by  cups  or  leeches 
has  no  precise  limits.  It  may  not  bo  more  than  an  ounce  or  two,  or  it  may 
amount  to  ten  or  twelve  ounces.  Generally,  from  two  to  six  or  eight  ounces 
will  be  sufficient.  Each  American  leech  may  be  estimated  to  draw  a  fluidrachm, 
or  a  little  more. 

Increased  Secretion. — This  is  another  very  useful  mode  of  depletion.     It 
not  only  unloads  the  circulation  in  general,  but,  in  some  cases,  has  the  advan- 
tage over  bleeding,  of  directly  depleting  from  the  diseased  vessels  themselves, 
and  thus  of  imitating  a  very  frequent  process  of  nature  in  the  relief  of  irritation 
and  inflammation.     Thus,  cathartics  relieve  mucous  enteritis,  expectorants 
bronchitis,  and  diuretics  nephritis.     It  is  not  merely  the  watery  parts  of  the 
'  blood  that  are  thus  evacuated,  but  its  animalized  constituents  also,  though  the 
red  corpuscles  seldom  pass.     Upon  the  whole,  this  mode  of  depletion  is  much 
less  efficacious  than  bleeding,  in  the  relief  of  plethora  and  vascular  excitement. 
But,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  absorption  of  effused  fluids,  it  is  even 
more  efficacious ;  as  a  much  larger  amount  of  liquid  may  be  safely  abstracted 
from  the  blood-vessels  by  increased  secretion  than  by  bleeding,  and  conse- 
quently a  greater  amount  of  absorption  produced.     Another  advantage  which 
it  passesses  is  the  elimination  of  noxious  matters  from  the  blood-vessels;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  much  good  is  often  effected  in  this  way. 

The  remedies  most  efficaciously  employed  with  reference  to  depletion^  upon 
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this  principle^  are  cathartics,  diuretics,  and  diaphoretics.  Bat  aJl  that  increase 
secretioD  are  occasionally  useful,  including  expectorants,  emmeDagogues,  sial*- 
gogues,  errhines,  epispastios,  issues,  and  setons.  It  is  upon  thia  principUy  in 
part,  that  the  warm,  hot,  and  vapour  hatha  act  nsefnllj  in  certain  inflammatotj 
affections.  In  the  application  of  these  various  remedies,  there  is  mnch  room 
for  discrimination;  some  heing  hetter  adapted  to  one  condition,  others  to  an- 
other, and  some  heing  positively  injurious  where  others  are  higUj  naelnL 
This,  however,  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  their  properties ;  and  the  reader  is 
referred  for  information  to  works  on  the  materia  medica.  It  may  he  proper 
to  mention  here,  that  such  as  are  employed  for  the  reduction  of  plethora  or 
inflammatory  dicitement  should  he  destitute  of  general  stimulating  properties, 
and  that  the  most  efficient  are  those  which  unite  a  sedative  influence  over  the 
circulation  with  the  power  of  increasing  secretion.  Such  especially  are  the 
saline  cathartics,  and  the  antimonial  diaphoretics  and  expectorants.  A  genetnl 
rule  applicable  to  all  these  medicines  is,  that,  in  cases  of  high  vascular  excite- 
ment, when  the  pulse  is  full  and  strong,  and  bleeding  is  otherwise  indicated, 
they  should  be  preceded  by  that  remedy.  Secretion  is  often  checked  by 
of  excitement  in  the  secreting  organ,  and  favoured  by  a  reduction  of  the 
citemont.  Besides,  medicines  are  not  easily  absorbed,  when  the  blood- vessds 
are  full  to  distension. 

Indirect  Depletioiu — This  b  effected  by  whatever  prevents  the  usual  smonnt 
of  solid  organic  material  from  entering  the  circulation.  Emetics  and  cathar- 
tics act  in  this  way,  by  discharging  the  partially  digested  food  from  the  ali- 
mentary canal  before  it  has  entered  the  lacteals.  But  still  more  efficacious  is 
a  tempiirary  abstinence  from  food,  or  a  reduction  of  its  quantity  and  quality. 
A  few  general  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  diet,  as  a  method  of  indirect  de- 
pletion, cannot  be  better  introduced  than  in  this  place. 

Low  Diet. — AntiphliMjittic  Diet. — Abstinence. — Entire  absUnence  from  food, 
though  tolcmted  for  a  time,  and  a  powerful  antiphlogistic  measure,  becomes 
very  injurious  if  too  long  persevered  in.  In  a  healthy  state  of  digestion,  it  is 
indeed  impracticable.  But,  even  when  the  patient  has  no  desire  for  food,  it 
is  very  possible  to  carry  abstinence  too  far.  If  the  blood-vessels  receive  no- 
thing from  the  alimentary  canal,  they  draw  upon  the  whole  system  for  a  sop- 
ply,  and  the  detritus  of  the  tissues,  conveyed  into  the  circulation  by  the 
lymphatics,  becomes  a  substitute  for  food.  The  blood  is  thus  recruited  by  the 
mo^st  highly  animalizod  products,  and,  instead  of  acquiring  antiphlogistic  pro- 
perties, passes  into  the  state  most  calculated  to  excite  inflammation.  It  is 
alwa\  :>,  therefore,  safest,  where  the  stomach  will  receive  nutriment,  even  in 
cases  of  the  highest  excitement,  to  permit  entire  abstinence  only  for  one  or  two 
days,  and  then  to  give  food,  inversely  proportionate,  in  quality  and  quantity, 
to  the  grade  of  existing  action.  Three  conditions  are  requisite  in  the  sub- 
stances employed  as  diet  in  inflammatory  febrile  affections ;  one  that  they  shoold 
be  feebly  nutritive,  the  second  that  they  should  not  be  irritant  by  their  insoln- 
bility  or  difficult  digestion,  and  the  third  that  they  should  not  be  stimulant  to 
the  system.  In  relation  to  the  first  condition,  there  should  be  a  scale  rmnf; 
with  the  declining  state  of  the  excitement;  in  relation  to  the  second,  some  re- 
laxation is  admissible  as  the  stomach  becomes  less  irritable;  but,  so  long 
as  a  depletory  course  is  called  for,  the  third  condition  should  be  rigidly-  ad- 
hen-d  to.  The  following  is  a  hasty  view  of  the  different  kinds  of  food  which 
may  enter  tuto  an  antiphlogistic  diet.  The  first  and  lowest  in  the  scale  con- 
sists of  certain  organic  vo«;otable  principles,  which  do  not  exist  in  the  animal 
tystoui,  and  uia>t  cousii^uently  undergo  changes  in  the  process  of  assimilation. 
Thi-y  an*  the  least  nutritive  of  all  articles  of  diet,  are  wholly  destitute  of  sti- 
mulant properties,  and,  being  ivadily  soluble,  arc  least  apt  to  irritate  the 
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stoioacli.   Thej  uie^  moreover,  easily  isolated  from  other  sabstanceSi  and  may, 
therefore,  be  given  without  injurious  admixture.    They  answer  precisely  the 
requisitionB  for  the  diet  adopted  to  the  highest  degree  of  febrile  and  inflam- 
SMttory  ezcitement.    Such  are  the  different  varieties  of  gum,*8tarch,  and  sugar. 
They  are  dosely  analogous  in  composition;  all  of  them  consisting  of  carbon, 
oxy^n,  and  hydrogen,  the  two  latter  ingredients  being  in  exactly  neutralizing 
proportions,  as  in  water.     There  is  soipe  difference  in  their  blandness,  gum 
standiDg  at  the  head  of  the  list  in  this  respect,  then  starch,  and  lastly  sugar. 
The  bUndest  of  course  are  best  adapted  to  the  highest  state  of  gastric  irritation. 
Oom  arable,  infusion  of  slippery  elm  or  sassa^as  pith,  arrow-root,  sago,  ta- 
pioca, barley-water,  rice-water,  refined  sugar,  and  uncrystallizable  sugar  or 
molasses,  are  examples  of  this  set  of  substances.     Vegetable  jelly  or  pectin, 
existing  in  the  juioe  of  various  fruits  and  roots,  may  be  considered,  in  a  dietetic 
point  of  view,  as  identical  with  gum.     These  substances  should  be  adminis- 
tered in  the  state  of  solution,  which  may  be  more  or  less  concentrated,  accord- 
ing to' the  degree  of  nutrition  required,  but  so  that  they  may  be  conveniently 
used  for  drink.     They  may  be  given  separately  or  combined,  and  may  often^ 
with  great  propriety,  be  flavoured  by  one  of  the  milder  vegetable  acids.   Th^se 
acids  undergo  digestion,  and  are,  probably,  like  the  principles  mentioned, 
aligfally  nutritive;  while  the  possession  of  refrigerant  propertiee  admirably 
adapts  them  to  inflammatory  affections.     They  are  occasionally,  however, 
aomewhat  irritant  to  the  stomach.     They  exist  in  fruits,  and  are  usually  em- 
ployed in  the  form  of  the  expressed  juice,  or  infusion  of  these  fruits,  or  in  jellies 
or  syrups  made  from  them ;  as  in  lemonade,  orangeade,  infusion  of  tamarinds, 
apple- water,  currant  jelly  or  blackberry  jelly  diffused  in  water,  &c.     Patients 
may  be  allowed  occasionally  to  suck  the  juice  of  sweet  oranges,  and  the  better 
aorta  of  grapes,  whioh  are  often  highly  grateful. 

The  second  kind  of  food  consists  of  substances  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
supposed  to  be  identical  in  composition  with  certain  constituents  of  the  human 
body,  and,  therefore,  capable  of  enteriiig  into  its  constitution  without  change. 
Theae  are  albumen,  gluten,  and  vegetable  fixed  oils.  They  are  highly  nutri- 
tive, but  not  stimulant,  and  are,  therefore,  well  adapted  for  the  support  of  the 
aystem,  when  the  strength  begins  to  decline,  but  a  degree  of  excitement  re- 
mains, requiring  an  antiphlogistic  regimen.  They  are  never  used  in  an  isolated 
state,  but  as  they  exist  in  nature,  associated  with  the  principles  constituting 
the  first  class,  namely,  gum,  starch,  and  sugar.  They  are  found  thus  associated 
in  the  different  grains.  Gruel  made  of  oatmeal  or  Indian  com,  Indian  mush, 
boiled  rice,  wheat  bread  in  the  shape  of  panada,  toasted  wheat  bread,  water- 
crackers,  &c.,  are  forms  in  which  these  substances  may  be  used. 

In  nature,  the  two  sets  of  nutritious  substances  above  spoken  of  arc  very 
firequently  mingled  with  an  indigestible  principle  called  lignin  or  woody  fibre, 
which  appears  to  answer  the  purpose  of  stimulatiog  the  peristaltic  movement 
of  the  bowels,  and  thus  to  keep  them  regular.  This  frequently  gives  a  fibrous 
and  tenaoious  character  to  the  substances  in  which  it  exists,  rendering  them 
difficult  of  solubility  in  the  gastric  juice,  and  therefore  disposed  to  irritate  a 
tender  stomach.  On  this  account,  these  articles  are  uofit  for  cases  of  febrile 
excitement  in  which  the  digestive  organs  are  feeble ;  but,  as  they  are  in  no 
degree  stimulant  to  the  system  at  large,  they  may  bo  used  in  cases  of  mild  or 
chronic  inflammation,  in  which  the  system  docs  not  sympathize,  and  in  which 
the  digestive  powers  are  not  impaired.  Such  are  the  edible  fruits,  and  the 
various  garden  vegetables. 

Another  kind  of  food  consists  of  animal  principles  closely  analogous  with 
the  albumen  and  gluten  of  vegetables,  and  like  them  very  nutritious,  with  but 
little  of  the  stimulant  power.     These  are  albumen,  fibrin,  and  casein,  which 
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are  all  enpposed  to  be  modifications  of  one  peculiar  nitrogenous  principle,  d«-> 
nominated  protein,  from  which'they  are  thought  to  differ  merely  in  containing 
very  minute  proportions  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus.   An  example  of  albiifien 
is  the  white  of  egg;  but  it  exists,  also,  in  a  coagulated  state,  in  most  of  the 
varieties  of  solid  animal  food  brought  upon  the  table,  in  the  cooking  of  which 
it  becomes  insoluble.   Very  analogous  to  it  is  the  casein  .or  coagnlable  part  of 
milk.    Fibrin  is  the  basis  of  muscle,  and  therefore  exists  in  meats.    According 
to  the  chemists,  these  principles  are  absolutely  identical  with  the  similar  prin- 
ciples of  plants,  the  animal  albumen  with  the  vegetable,  animal  fibrin  with 
vegetable  gluten,  and  the  casein  of  milk  with  a  peculiar  coagulable  principle 
found  in  the  seeds  of  leguminous  plants,  and  therefore  called  legnmin.     But 
an  observant  practitioner  must,  I  think,  hesitate  to  admit  this  entity  identity; 
as  he  has  been  accustomed  to  see,  from  the  varieties  of  food  containing  the 
animal  principles  alluded  to,  different  effects  upon  the  system  from  thoee  pro- 
duced by  the  vegetable.     To  me,  at  least,  milk  and  boiled  meats,  which  conlnst 
chiefly  of  these  principles,  have  always  seemed  more  supporting,  perhaps  I 
might  say  more  stimulant  to  the  system  than  bread,  or  other  food  prepared 
from  grains.   There  arc  few  practitioners  who  would  venture  to  allow  a  patient, 
with  inflammation,  to  use  the  former  as  freely  as  the  latter.   But  animal  food, 
consisting  of  these  principles,  is  certainly  less  stimulating  than  other  kinds  of 
food  from  the  same  kingdom,  and  is  therefore  better  adapted  to  the  treatment 
of  inflammatory  complaints.   They  may  be  considered  as  intermediate  between 
the  most  nutritious  vegetable  and  a  fiill  animal  diet,  and  are' adapted  to  cises 
in  which  some  reduction  of  diet,  but  the'least  possible,  is  required.^  ^filk  has 
been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  varieties  of  this  kind  of  food.     The  oily  matter 
which  it  contains  bears  about  the  same  practical  relation  to  the  vegetable  oils 
as  its  casein  does  to  vegetable  albumen.     It  is  one  of  the  first  articles  of  food 
which  may  be  permitted,  in  rising  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grades  of  diet 
Thoroughly  boiled  meats,  from  which  the  priticiples  soluble  in  boiling  water 
have  been  removed,  while  the  fat  has  been  melted  out,  consist  almost  entirely 
of  albumen  and  fibrin,  and  may  be  placed  very  nearly  in  the  same  grade.  Fisa 
is  also  intermediate  between  vegetable  and  the  more  stimulating  varieties  of 
animal  food.     It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  that,  to  secure  the  effects  of 
indirect  depletion  from  these  more  nutritious  articles  of  diet,  it  is  necessary  that 
thf*y  nhonld  be  given  in  (juantitics  less  than  are  adapted  to  the  healthy  state. 

There  are  other  animal  principles  which  are  decidedly  stimulant  to  the 
ii}'Mtcm,  as  well  as  highly  nutritive,  and  therefore  unfit  constituents  of  a  diet 
int/'nded  to  be  accessory  to  a  depletory  treatment.  These  will  be  alluded  to 
Mw\i\x  another  head. 

n.  Repletion. — By  this  term  is  here  meant  an  increase  of  the  quantity 
of  titc  blrxxl  in  general,  or  of  its  solid  animalizcd  ingredients.  The  circnm- 
HtanccH  of  disease  under  which  this  remedial  process  is  desirable  are  the  op- 
posite of  those  requiring  depletion;  viz.,  general  debility,  a  too  scanty  blood, 
and  a  condition  of  that  fluid  in  which,  though  its  bulk  may  be  safficionty 
tlifn;  irt  an  undue  proportion  of  the  watery  ingredient.  The  means  by  which 
it  ifiny  \)i\  acconipliHhed  are  the  free  employment  of  a  highly  nutritions  diet, 
and  the  uhc  of  remedies  calculated  to  invigorate  digestion  and  sanguification, 
Mur-li  AH  mfxlerato  exercise,  tonic  and  stimulant  medicines,  frictions,  the  cold 
liath,  &c. 

ni.  Dilution. — By  this  is  meant  the  copious  internal  use  of  water 
wIi'T'ihy  tlic!  liqiiidH  of  the  body  are  diluted,  and  rendered  less  excitanU  The 
li<|iior<4  of  the  Htomach  are  first  diluted,  then  the  blood  in  consequence  of  the 
;iJ.-orf»»ion  of  the  water,  anil,  lastly,  the  secretions,  especially  those  of  the  skin 
and  kidneys,  in  consequence  of  its  passing  out  through  these  emunctories. 
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The  thernpeutical  effect  is  to  relieve  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  surfaces 
vith  which  the  diluted  fluid  may  be  in  contact,  as  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach,  and  that  of  th^  urinary  passages,  and  to  moderate  general  excite- 
ment by  attenuating  the  blood. 

IV.  StixntQation. — Stimulation,  as  here  understood,  is  the  exaltation  of 
any  or  all  of  the  vital  functions  above  the  state  in  which  they  may  happen  ta 
exist  at  the  time  when  the  stimulating  measures  are  resorted,  to.  '  The  subject 
in  all  its  details  is  exceedingly  copious^  and  would  require,  for  its  full  develope- 
mcDt,  much  more  space  than  can  be  allowed  to  it  in  this  work.  We  must 
eooten^  ourselves  with  a  very  general  view  of  it.  There  is  a  vast  diversity  in 
itimalation.  It  differs  in  direction,  degree,  duration,  and  character.  Perhaps 
the  most  convenient  primary  division  of  it  is  into  general  and  local;  the  former 
being  feity  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  throughout  the  body,  the  latter  confined 
origiDally  to  a  particular  part  or  organ.  A  property  common  to  all  stimula- 
tioD,  which  may  therefore  be  mentioned  here,  is  that  it  is  followed,  in  the 
ordioary  state  of  the  system,  by  a  degree  of  depression  bearing  some  propor- 
tion to  the  previous  excitement.  There  may  be  conditions  of  temporary  pros- 
tration, in  which  stimulation  may  put  the  system  in  the  power  of  resuming  its 
wdinary  grade  of  action,  without  subsequent  depression;  but  these  do  not 
Qome  within  the  general  rule.  The  depression  is  consequent  upon  the  tem- 
porary diminution  of  excitability,  resulting  from  excessive  action.  If  the 
Btimohmt  influence  be  continued,  it  follows  as  a  consequence  of  the  diminished 
ezcitahility,  that  more  of  the  stimulant  agent  must  be  employed  to  produce 
the  same  effect,  and  the  excitability  is  thus  still  further  diminished;  until,  in 
the  end,  the  system  refuses  entirely  to  respond  to  the  ordinary  healthy  ex- 
citante,  and  morbid  and  often  fatal  debility  results.-  This  is  an  evil  against 
which  it  is  necessary  to  be  ever  on  our  guard,  in  the  use  of  stimulant  measures. 
Another,  scarcely  less  important,  is  the  production  of  inflammation  by  the 
excessive  or  repeated  excitation. to  which  the  stimulated  organ  or  system  is 
exposed     These  two  cautions  are  applicable  to  every  kind  of  stimulation. 

1.  General  Stimvlatwn. — It  is  barely  possible  that  stimulation  should  be 
i^otely  universal,  r  In  whatever  degree  the  functions  generally  may  be 
excited,  there  is  almost  always  some  one  or  more  that  remain  quiescent,  or 
become  depressed.     Stimulation  may  be  considered  general,  when  any  one  of 
thevital.properties  or  functions  belonging  to  all  parts  of  the  frame  is  exalted,  as 
contractility,  or  nutrition;  or  when  one  of  the  systems  which  pervade  the  whole 
body  is  excited  into  increased  action,  as  the  circulatory  or  nervous.     In  such 
cases,  the  excitement  is  felt  throughout  the  frame,  though  not  in  every  function. 
The  lowest  grade  of  general  stimulation  is  that  produced  by  astringents, 
which  operate  on  the  organic  contractility,  and  produce  a  general  condensation 
or  shrinking  of  the  tissues.     Orifices  are  thus  contracted,  the  flesh  becomes 
firmer,  and  the  pulse  somewhat  more  tense.     Therapeutically,  excessive  dis- 
charges whether  secretory  or  hemorrhagic  are  checked,  relaxed  tissues  invigo- 
rated, and  the  general  strength  promoted.     But  caution  is  requisite  in  the 
application  of  this  principle.     Discharges  are  often  intended  to  relieve  con- 
gestions or  inflammations,  which  would  be  fixed  by  their  suppression;  and  the 
contraction  of  tissue  may  be  carried  so  far  as  to  interfere  with  the  function  of 
a  part,  instead  of  adding  to  its  strength. 

Somewhat  higher  in  the  scale  of  stimulation  is  the  action  usually  denomi- 
nated tonic.  This  is  a  moderate  increase  of  the  vital  functions  generally, 
produced  rather  slowly,  and  lasting  for  a  considerable  time.  It  is  of  vast 
importance  in  the  treatment  of  moderate  or  chronic  debility,  when  excitability 
remains  but  little  impaired.  It  is  indicated  in  the  suppurative  and  gan- 
grenous stages  of  inflammation ;  in  the  advanced  periods  of  febrile  disease^ 
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when  the  strength  begins  to  &il,  and  support  is  required  to  sostiun  life  until 
the  affection  shall  have  run  its  course ;  in  all  complaints  attended  with  feeble- 
ness of  the  vital  actions,  from  poverty,  or  depravation  of  the  blood,  or  the 
depressing  nature,  either  of  the  cause,  or  of  coincident  morbid  influences ;  in 
the  weakness  from  enfeebled  digestion  or  exhausting  dischargeii;  and,  finallj, 
in  the  debility  of  convalescence.  Among  the  agents  by  which  tonic  stimuk- 
tion  is  effected  is  a  class  of  medicines  denominated  tonics,  which  may  wd 
directly  upon  the  whole  system,  or  especially  upon  the  digestive  fonctkmy 
thereby  enriching  the  blood,  and  making  that  fluid  the  immediate  excitant. 
Some  medicines  are  supposed  to  give  tonic  power  to  the  blood  by  a  dirset 
action  upon  that  fluid.  Such  are  the  chalybeates.  There  are  other  important 
agents,  besides  medicines.  The  cold  bath,  or  a  temporary  exposure  to  ooM 
air,  in  consequence  of  the  reaction  which  follows  its  first  depressing  effect  is 
highly  corroborant ;  and  the  use  of  ice  internally,  taken  in  small  pieces,  and 
swallowed  very  slowly,  has  also  been  highly  recommended  in  low  diseaseSi 
with  the  same  view;  but  these  agents  are  obviously  inapplicable  to  casei 
in  which  the  system  is  so  hr  debilitated  as  to  be  unable  to  react  efficiently. 
A  wholesome  and  nourishing  diet,  succeeding  an  impoverished  one,  and  pore 
fresh  air  to  those  who  have  been  confined  to  a  close  and  vitiated  atmosphere, 
have  a  powerful  tonic  influence.  So  also  has  moderate  physical  exercise, 
under  similar  circumstances  of  previous  deprivation.  Mental  influences,  mort* 
over,  have  great  effect.  No  tonic  is,  under  many  circumstances,  more  effictent 
than  the  cheering  influences  of  social  pleasures,  domestic  enjoyment,  and  a 
gentle  exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  all  the  kindlier  emotions. 

A  quicker  and  more  rapid  stimulation  is  sometimes  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  diffusible.  It  usually  affects  more  or  less  the  functions  of  organie 
and  of  animal  life,  though,  as  proceeding  from  one  cause,  it  may  be  mors 
especially  felt  in  the  circulation  and  its  dependent  functions,  from  another,  in 
the  nervous  system.  Remedies  calculated  to  increase  the  vigour  of  the  cir- 
culation, and  augment  animal  temperature,  without  any  peculiar  or  direct 
influence  on  the  brain  or  nerves,  may  be  called  arterial  stimulanh.  l%ey 
arc  adapted  to  cases  of  considerable  debility,  in  which  active  stimulation  is 
indicated;  and  are  peculiarly  applicable  when,  in  such  cases,  there  may  exist 
any  strong  tendency  to  cerebral  congestion  or  inflammation,  as  in  the  crest 
prostration  which  sometimes  precedes  febrile  disease,  or  threatens  death  in 
concussiun  of  the  brain. 

Stimulants  which  act  chiefly  upon  the  nervous  system,  may  diflPuse  an  ap- 
parently equable  action  over  the  whole  of  that  system,  or  may  concentrate 
their  influence  especially  upon  the  brain.  The  former  may  be  called  nertou$ 
BfimuInntSy  though  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  an(igp<umofiie$. 
The  latter  I  would  propose  to  denominate  cerrhral  stimulants,  in  preference 
to  the  name  of  narcotics^  which  implies  simply  their  stupefying  property,  and 
belongs  also  to  medicines  of  very  different  powers.  The  nervous  stimulants 
arc  indicated  in  all  cases  of  nervous  disorder  attended  with  debility;  such  m 
spasm,  wakefulness,  general  uneasiness,  jactitation,  mental  depression,  Ae. 
Their  mode  of  operation  in  restoring  the  nervous  functions  to  their  due  slmta 
is  not  exactly  understood.  They  prove  efficient  not  only  in  cases  of  debility, 
but  in  those,  also,  in  which  the  nervous  system  is  disturbed  without  any  de» 
preciation  of  the  general  strength,  provided  there  be  no  vascular  irritation  or 
inflammation  at  the  foundation  of  the  disturbance.  They  may  be  said  to  aet 
by  equalizing  the  nervous  excitement;  but  this  explanation  is  too  vague  to  b« 
altogether  satisfactory.  Among  the  most  efficient  of  them  are  musk,  aasafe- 
tida,  and  valerian. 
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The  cerAral  ttimvIantSj  operating  more  extensively  and  powerfully  upon 
tbe  system,  are  more  efficient  than  cither  of  the  other  .classes  in  cases  of  deep 
debility,  which  call  for  all  the  resources  of  onr  art  to  support  the  failing  strength, 
u  in  the  low  states  of  typhous  disease.  It  is  only  in  such  eases  as  may  be 
complicated  with  great  cerebral  congestion  or  inflammation,  that  they  arc  con- 
tnindieated.  Among  medicines  of  this  class,  I  rank  alcohol,  ether,  opium, 
and  camphor.  In  the  use  of  all  these  stimulants,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  system  sometimes  puts  on  the  appearance  of  debility,  when  in  foct  there  is 
t^eneral  sthenic  condition,  and  possibly  a  seyero  inflammation  of  somo  vital 
Qigui ;  and  that  a  mistake,  under  these  circumstances,  might  prove  fatal.  In- 
stad  of  stimulation,  depletion  is  often  strongly  indicated.  Such  are  the  cases 
in  which  tbe  circulation  £ul8  in  consequence  of  overpowering  active  congestion 
orioflainmation  of  the  brain,  heart,  or  lungs;  these  organs  being  incapacitated 
from  performing  their  functions,  and  the  dependent  functions  ceasing  of  course. 
The  excessive  nausea  which  sometimes  attends  acute  mucous  gastritis,  may 
hire  the  same  apparent  efiect  by  prostrating  the  circulation. 

Heat  may  often  be  very  advantageously  resorted  to  in  reference  to  its  sti- 
nraltting  property.  It  may  be  applied  by  means  of  heated  substances,  such 
u  heated  bricks  wrapped  in  flannel,  bottles  of  hot  water,  bags  of  heated  sand, 
oats,  &c.,  or  more  generally  by  means  of  the  hot  air  or  vapour  bath,  or  of  the 
hot-vater  bath,  the  temperature  of  which  may  vary  from  98**  to  110°,  accord- 
ing to  the  effect  to  be  produced.  In  the  use,  however,  of  this  agent,  the  tend- 
enej  to  subsequent  depression,  both  by  exhausting  perspiration,  and  by  the 
leluation  which  follows  excitement,  must  bo  borne  in  mind. 

A  quick  and  powerful,  but  transient  stimulation  is  often  indicated  in  cases 
of  great  and  sudden  depression.  The  object  is  momentarily  to  rouse  the  sys- 
tem, after  which,  its  own  unimpaired  energies  will  be  sufficient  for  its  support. 
A  Imiger  continued  impression  might  be  injurious,  by  adding  to  the  subsequent 
KietioQp  Byncope  and  the  prostration  from  certain  poisons  are  examples  of 
this  kind;  and  the  efiect  may  often  be  advantageously  produced  by  the  sudden 
ipplieation  of  cold,  as,  for  example,  by  cold  water  dashed  upon  the  surface, 
w  shock  acts  as  a  powerful  temporary  stimulus  to  the  nervous  system.  (See 
fxige  144.)  Ammoniacal  remedies,  applied  to  the  nostrils,  act  in  the  same  way. 
SoQietimes  the  excitement  of  strong  emotion,  when  consciousness  remains,  pro- 
dnces  a  similar  effect.  Electro-magnetism  is  also  a  most  powerful  agent,  under 
these  circumstances. 

Certain  general  stimulants  have  a  determination  to  particular  functions. 
Has,  mercury  and  iodine,  which  are  moderate  excitants  of  the  system  at  large, 
are  thought  to  have  the  peculiar  property  of  stimulating  the  absorbents,  and 
hence  are  employed  for  the  resolution  of  chronic  and  indolent  swellings.  Nnx 
vomica,  along  with  a  tonic  power,  has  the  property  of  stimulating  especially 
ihe  motor  nerves,  and  hence  answers  sometimes  admirably  as  a  remedy  in 
ibnctional  palsy. 

Stimulating  Food. — ^This  may  be  the  proper  place  to  say  a  few  words  upon 
the  subject  of  stimulating  food.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  most  bai- 
tritious  substances  are  vegetable  and  animal  products  containing  albumen, 
gluten,  or  fibrin,  and  casein,  to  which  oil  may  be  added.  These  may  no  doubt 
prove  stimulant,  if  in  excess,  by  enriching  and  augmenting  the  blood ;  but,  if 
oil  be  excepted,  they  are  not  directly  so,  or  at  least  in  a  very  slight  degree. 
Yet  many  animal  substances,  taken  into  the  stomach,  are  directly  and  even 
powerfully  stimulant.  All  persons  of  excitable  systems  have  experienced  this 
effect  after  eating  freely  of  beef,  pork,  &c.,  even  before  these  substances  could 
hsTe  been  converted  into  blood.     They  appear  to  operate  by  a  primary  stimu* 
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lant  impression  upon  tbc  alimentary  canal.  But  their  effect  is  continued  after 
digestion,  probably  from  the  more  highly  stimulant  character  they  imput  to 
the  blood.  Certain  substances  extracted  by  water  from  animal  producta  hate 
this  character.  Such  probably  is  osmazome,  or  animal  extractiye.  8uch,  more- 
over, may  be  gelatin,  though  its  claim  to  be  considered  stimulating  might  be 
contested.  Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  fact,  that  roasted  or  broiled  meats- 
arc  more  stimulating  than  the  boiled.  This  may  be  partly  owing  to  some 
change  which  the  proximate  principles  undergo,  through  the  greater  heat  to 
which  the  former  are  exposed;  but  it  is  probably  ascrioable,  in  chief,  to  iho 
more  stimulant  character  of  the  principles  extracted  by  boiling.  This  is  stronglj 
exemplified  in  the  highly  stimulating  property  of  the  preparation,  Bocnetimea 
made  from  beef  and  mutton,  under  the  name  of  essence.  The  muacle,  deprived 
of  fat,  is  cut  up  finely,  and  introduced,  without  water,  into  a  narrow-necked 
bottle,  which,  after  being  loosely  corked,  is  exposed  for  an  hour  or  more  to  a 
boiling  heat  in  a  pot  of  water,  in  which  it  is  so  placed  that  the  top  of  the  bot- 
tle is  above  the  surface  of  the  li(}uid  in  the  pot.  At  the  end  of  the  procefs, 
the  liquor  which  may  have  formed  in  the  bottle  is  poured  off,  and  constitutes 
the  preparation  in  question.  It  is  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  soluble  piinci- 
ples  of  the  meat,  is  powerfully  stimulant,  and,  in  the  quantity  of  from  a  tea- 
spoonful  to  a  tablespoonful,  repeated  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour,  an  hour,  or 
two  hours,  aids  greatly  in  the  support  of  the  system  in  low  forma  of  disease. 
Animal  fat  appears  also  to  have  a  stimulant  character.  Hence,  fat  pork  is  an 
excellent  diet  for  those  who  labour  severely,  and  appear  to  require  a  strong 
impression  upon  their  digestive  organs,  and  a  very  rich  blood.  Ilenoe,  too^tlio 
blubber  of  seals  is  much  valued  as  an  article  of  food  among  the  EiK|uimaax 
and  other  inhabitants  of  the  frozen  latitudes.  The  kinds  of  food  in  ordinarj 
use  to  which  the  stimulating  character  especially  belongs,  are  roasted,  broiled, 
or  fried  pork,  beef,  and  mutton,  and,  among  poultry,  goose,  duck,  and  turkey. 
The  dark  fiesh  of  fowls  is  probably  more  stimulating  than  the  white;  that  of 
tamo  animals,  than  wild  of  the  same  kind;  and  that  of  the  full-grown,  than  tke 
young.  May  it  not  be,  that  the  more  stimulating  kinds  of  animal  food  owe 
their  influence,  at  least  in  purt,  to  the  production  of  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  red  corpuscles,  which  are  probably  the  most  excitant  portion  of  the  blood  f 

Loral  Stimulation. — Local  stimulation  may  have  the  effect  of  merely  irri- 
tating or  inflaming  a  part,  or  of  exciting  it  to  an  increased  performance  of  its 
peculiar  function.  In  the  former  case,  the  object  is  usually  to  act  revulsivelj, 
or  to  produce  general  stimulation  by  the  sympathy  of  the  system  with  the  part 
affected.  The  agents  employed  for  either  purpose,  so  far  as  the  external  surface 
is  concerned,  are  the  rubefacients,  epispastics,  and  escharotics.  Occasionallj, 
however,  the  object  is  entirely  local.  The  vessels  of  a  part  may  become  relaxed 
and  crmgested  with  blood,  and,  in  consequence,  an  imperfect  sort  of  inflammation 
may  be  sustained;  or  there  may  be  ulceration,  and  the  surface  too  feeble  to  take 
on  the  action  necessary  for  the  healing  process.  In  cither  case,  local  stinm* 
lation  sometimes  answers  an  excellent  purpose  in  removing  the  evil. 

I$ut  still  more  frequently,  this  remedial  process  is  employed  for  the  iDcrcase 
of  function.  The  surface  may  be  pale,  dry,  and  inactive;  the  muscles  maybe 
enfeebled  to  paralysis;  the  senses  of  smell,  taste,  and  touch  may  be  impeHeci 
from  weakness;  digestion  may  be  feeble,  and  the  bowels  costive  from  dvficieiii 
secretion,  or  want  of  due  peristaltic  movement;  the  liver,  kidneys,  or  otlier 
secretory  glands  may  be  inert.  The  means  used  to  restore  the  weakened  fono- 
tions  are  medicines  and  other  remedies  having  a  special  influence  over  tho  fiUMV* 
tions  severally.  Hence  the  use  of  friction  to  the  surface;  the  hot  bath;  the 
cold  bath  used  with  a  view  to  reaction;  diaphoretics;  errhines;  masticatoriea; 
gastric  stimulants,  such  as  bitters,  aromatics,  and  the  mineral  acids;  emetics; 
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cithirtics;  diuretics;  ezpectorantB;  emmenago^es;  and  cbolagogaes  to  excite 
the  Ityer,  as  mercury  and  nitromuriatic  acid.  Hence  the  employment  ofergot 
to  stimalate  the  ntems  to  contraction. 

Sometimes  a  local  stimulant  is  employed  to  produce  general  depression;  as 
in  the  case  of  the  hydragogue  cathartics,  which,  though  they  stimulate  the 
bowels,  depress  the  system  in  consequence  of  the  depletion  they  produce. 

V.  8edatiOD|  or  Depression. — This  implies  a  diminution  of  action, 
like  stimulation  it  may  he  general  or  local.  General  sedation  may  affect 
especially  either  the  circulation  and  its  dependent  functions,  or  the  nervous 
system.  The  agents  which  produce  the  former  effect,  I  denominate  arterial 
idativei.  They  are  the  refrigerants  of  other  writers,  as  they  reduce  tempera- 
tore  along  with  vascular  action.  They  arc  indicated  in  excited  states  of  the 
eireolation,  and  morhidly  increased  temperature,  especially  when  the  condition 
of  the  system  is  sthenic;  though  some  of  the  milder  of  them  may  be  employed 
eren  in  general  debility,  provided  there  is  a  frequent  pulse,  and  a  hot  dry  skin. 
The  most  powerful  are  probably  the  antimonials,  which  are  often  very  efficient 
in  iDflammation  and  fever.  The  neutral  alkaline  salts,  such  as  nitre  and  dtrate 
of  potassa,  and  the  vegetable  acids,  as  the  citric  and  tartaric,  have  in  some' 
degree  the  same  effect.  Cold  internally  and  externally  is  also  powerfully 
seditive.  It  is  usually  employed  in  connexion  with  water  or  ice.  But  its 
strong  tendency  to  be  followed  by  reaction  should  never  be  forgotten  in  these 
owes.  Water  alone  is  also  powerfully  sedative.  It  has  this  effect  whether 
taken  internally  or  applied  to  the  surface.  In  order  to  obtain  its  purely 
seditive  and  relaxing  effect,  when  externally  employed,  it  should  be  in  the 
fona  of  a  bath,  and  of  a  lukewarm  temperature,  in  other  words,  neither  so 
hot  nor  cold  as  to  add  the  effects  of  temperature  to  that  of  the  water.*  This 
his  the  advantage  over  the  cold  bath  that  it  does  not  produce  reaction.  Most 
depletory  remedies  are  sedative ;  but  of  these  sufficient  has  been  said  already. 
The  igents  which  directly  reduce  the  actions  of  the  nervous  system  may  be 
wed  nervous  Natives,  They  may  act  in  two  modes ;  first,  by  a  direct  de- 
pwsRug  influence  upon  the  whole  nervous  system,  and,  secondly,  by  so  affecting 
^hewmras  centres  as  to  render  them  incapable  of  duly  receiving  and  trans- 
nittmg  impressions.  Tliose  which  act  in  the  first  mode  are  directly  and  essen- 
titlly  sedative ;  those  which  act  in  the  second  mode  may,  on  the  contrary,  be 
^▼en  stimulant  to  the  nervous  centre,  and  by  the  very  excess  of  stimulation, 
Buiy  incapacitate  that  centre  from  the  performance  of  its  duty.  Now  there  is 
a  great  practical  difference  in  the  application  of  these  agents.  While  the  direct 
sedatives  may  be  employed  in  cases  of  nervous  excitement,  with  little  reference 
to  an  J  supposed  tendency  to  cerebral  disease;  those  which  produce  their  effect 
throogh  excitement  and  consequent  congestion  of  the  brain,  are  the  last  reme- 
dies which  would  be  thought  of,  when  that  organ  may  be  deemed  in  danger. 
Thns,  hydrocyanic  acid,  digitalis,  tobacco,  and  acetate  of  lead  may  be  employed, 
where  it  might  not  be  safe  to  use  alcohol  or  opium. 

Local  sedation  may  affect  the  whole  of  the  tissues  of  a  part,  or  more  espe- 
eally  the  nervous.     In  the  former  relation,  it  is  employed  to  repress  inflam- 
mation, or  vascular  irritation  as  shown  in  morbid  secretion,  hemorrhage,  or 
simply  congestion.   The  agents  are  chiefly  cold,  moisture,  and  the  preparations 
of  lead.     Cold,  to  produce  its  due  effect,  must  be  employed  steadily,  in  order 
to  prevent  reaction,  which  might  increase  the  disease.   It  is  usually  applied  by 
means  of  cold  water  or  ice;  though  the  evaporation  of  ether  or  officinal  alcohol 
his  in  some  degree  the  same  effect.     To  obtain  the  legitimate  relaxing  effect 

♦  The  temperature  of  the  warm-bath  should  be  about  90®  or  ft*om  that  to  95®.  Above 
the  latter  degree,  it  might  become  somewhat  stimulating  through  its  heat. 
VOL.  I.  15 
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of  moistare,  it  must  be  neither  hot  nor  cold.  It  ia  best  applied  in  the  form 
of  emollient  cataplasms,  which  are  admirable  remedies  even  in  intemal  inflan- 
mations,  when  made  to  coyer  the  external  sarfieu^  corresponding  to  the  put 
affected.  As  in  the  case  of  leeches,  some  authors  ascribe  the  antiphlogistic 
operation  of  cataplasms,  under  these  circumstances,  to  revnlsion  or  derivatbiL 
How  then  should  they  produce  the  same  effect  when  applied  directly  to  tJbe 
inflamed  surface,  as  they  are  known  to  do?  May  not  sympathies,  oonnecting 
the  outer  with  the  corresponding  inner  portions  of  the  body,  have  something 
to  do  with  the  result?  The  preparations  of  lead  are  much  used  looallj  as 
sedatiTCSy  in  inflammation  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  Tbtj 
are  best  employed  in  solution,  and,  by  reducing  the  temperature  of  the  solution, 
the  conjoint  effects  of  the  medicine  and  of  cold  may  be  obtained.  Local  neiroot 
sedation  is  very  useful  in  neuralgic  pains  and  spasms.  The  sabstanoes  em- 
ployed belong  to  the  narcotics.  Opium,  camphor,  belladonna,  stramonium, 
hyoscyamus,  cdnium,  and  tobacco  are  among  them.  There  is  also  another  set 
of  substances  which  have  considerable  effect  locally  in  obtunding  pain,  bj  pro> 
ducing  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  part.  Such  are  aconite  and  veratria,  to  which 
chloroform  may  be  added. 

VL  Revulsion. — DerivatiozL — Coiuiter-irritatioxL — Revmkum 
consists  in  the  diversion  of  disease  from  one  part  of  the  system,  by  the  pro- 
duction of  inflammation,  or  irritation,  in  another  part.  The  term  derimiUm 
may  extend  also  to  cases  in  which  the  diversion  is  effected  by  a  degree  of 
excitement,  which  may  still  be  within  the  limits  of  health.  Counter^irritaiiem^ 
strictly  defined,  applies  to  the  revulsive  impression,  rather  than  to  the  rami* 
sion  itself.  There  is,  in  the  human  system,  only  a  certain  capacity  of  nervous 
action,  and  a  certain  amount  of  blood.  When  either  the  former  or  the  latter 
is  strongly  directed  to  a  particular  part  of  the  body,  there  is  a  tendenej  to 
its  diminution  elsewhere.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  of  the  blood,  and  it 
is  true  to  a  great  extent  in  relation  to  nervous  action.  Such  a  directioQ  is 
given  by  the  application  of  irritants  of  any  kind.  Hence,  in  order  to  relieie 
inflammation,  any  of  the  forms  of  vascular  irritation,  or  mere  nervons  disoider, 
as  indicated  by  pain  or  spasm,  in  any  particular  part  of  the  body,  wo  Apply 
irritants,  which,  under  these  circumstances,  are  called  revulsives,  to  lomo 
other  part.  This  principle  is  of  very  extensive  applicability  in  the  oore  of 
disease.  It  often  comes  into  play  us  an  auxiliary  force,  in  cases  in  which  the 
remedy  is  used  for  other  purpofiM2s.  Thus,  while  emetics  are  employed  to 
relieve  spasmodic  affections  of  the  air-passages,  in  consequence  of  the  relaz*- 
tion  they  produce,  they  are  probably  also  useful  by  a  revulsive  influenoe  to- 
wards the  stomach.  Cathartics  act  very  powerfully  upon  this  prinoipie  in 
the  relief  of  inflammations  and  congestions,  though  they  may  be  employed 
chiefly  in  reference  to  their  depicting  power.  There  is  no  remedy  whatever, 
allowing  it  to  have  the  power  of  producing  excitement  in  any  part  of  the  body, 
which  may  not  act  as  a  revulsive.  But  the  remedies  usually  employed,  m 
especial  reference  to  this  principle  of  action,  are  external  irritant^  such  as 
hot  water,  rubefacients,  epispasUcs,  and  caustics.  Derivation  may  often  be 
advantageously  cfiiected  by  exercise,  calling  off  undue  excitement  from  inlor-' 
nal  organs  to  the  exterior,  or  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another,  and  thai 
producing  an  equiUbrium  of  the  vital  actions. 

The  application  of  the  principle  of  revulsion  requires  discrimination.  When 
the  local  affection  consists  rather  in  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  pari 
affected  than  in  inflammation,  as  in  cases  of  vertigo  threatening  apoplexy, 
and  of  freciuently  recurring  epistaxis  or  hasmoptysis,  the  indication  is  to  divert 
the  general  current  of  excitement  and  of  the  blood  to  the  moat  distuit  mrt 
of  the  body.     Hence  tho  use  of  strongly  stimolating  pedilnviay  tad  of  nim* 
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pisms  to  tlie  legs,  in  caacs  of  cerebral  affection  of  the  character  just  alluded 
to.  Bat,  when  dlie  diaei^  is  6xed  in  a  part  in  the  form  of  inflammation,  it 
is  necessary  to  bring  the  revulsive  impression  into  nearer  contiguity  with  the 
diseased  part,  though  it  may  be  proper  also  to  employ  remote  revulsion  as  an 
idJQTant  Hence,  in  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane,  or  of  the  contents 
of  the  great  cavities,  the  revulsive  remedy  is  most  advantageously  applied 
orer  the  outer  surface  of  the  parietes  of  these  cavities,  as  over  the  abdomen 
in  OSes  of  peritonitis  or  enteritis,  the  chest  in  caaes  of  pleurisy  or  pneumonia, 
and  the  scalp  in  thpse  of  encephalic  inflammation. 

The  revulsive  influence  of  remedies  is  peculiarly  indicated  in  cases  of  me- 
taituis,  or  of  diseases  which  arc  especially  liable  to  assume  the  metastatic 
fbm.  In  these  cases,  the  agent  should  be  applied  to  a  portion  of  the  body 
towirds  which  there  is  a  natural  tendency  of  the  morbid  action  to  flow,  and 
in  which  it  would  be  safe ;  as,  in  gouty  cases,  to  the  feet,  and,  in  cases  of 
retrooedent  eruption,  to  the  part  of  the  suriace  from  which  the  retrocession 
his  taken  place. 

Another  important  principle  is,  not  to  employ  a  highly  irritant  -revulsive 
agent  in  inflammatory  cases,  during  the  greatest  violence  of  the  disease.  A 
rtitmg  impression  upon  the  surface  may  sometimes  prove  useful  in  a  com- 
mencing inflammation,  before  any  febrile  action  has  been  excited,  and  in  the 
dedming  stages,  when  the  fever  has  in  some  measure  yielded  Uf  depletion,  or 
roliBided  spontaneously.  But,  during  the  existence  of  high  constitutional 
excitement,  the  revulsive  agent  is  not  sufficient  to  unseat  the  inflammation, 
and,  if  of  itself  very  irritant,  as  in  the  instances  of  the  more  powerful  rube- 
fteients  and  of  blisters,  may  add  to  the  existing  excitement,  by  the  sympathy 
of  the  system  with  the  superficial  inflammation  they  produce.  But,  when  the 
imUve  impression  is  conjoined  with  copious  depletion,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
aHoe  Itydragogue  cathartics,  which  produce  a  revulsion  towards  the  whole 
lining  membrane  of  the  bowels,  while  they  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  blood- 
vttKls,  it  may  be  resorted  to  even  in  the  greatest  height  of  the  inflammation. 
He  copious  secretion  prevents  a  decree  of  irritation  in  the  bowels,  sufficient 
to  bring  the  constitution  into  sympathy.* 

When  the  local  affection  to  be  remedied  is  a  mere  nervous  irritation,  such 
as  ipism  or  neuralgic  pain,  it  is  generally  best  to  produce  a  quick,  powerful, 
ud  transient  revulsion;  when  inflammatory,  especially  when  the  inflammation 
is  flerere,  to  sustain  a  more  moderate  impression  for  a  longer  time.  Ilence, 
the  more  active  rubefacients,  such  as  mustard  and  ammonia,  are  applicable  in 
the  former  case,  and  epispastics  in  the  latter. 

VIL  SupersessiozLf — By  this  process  is  meant  the  displacing  or  pre- 
Tention  of  one  affection  by  the  establishment  of  another  in  the  seat  of  it.  It 
is  a  general,  though  by  no  means  universal  pathological  law,  that  two  powerful 
^iseues  cannot  exist  in  the  whole  system,  or  any  portion  of  it,  at  the  same 
time.  If,  therefore,  we  can  produce  a  new  disease,  in  the  exact  position  of 
<me  that  may  be  existing  or  expected,  we  may  possibly  supersede  the  latter ; 
>&d}  if  the  new  disease  subside  spontaneously  without  injury,  we  cure  our 
pttiBnt.    The  operation  of  numerous  remedial  agenta  is  explained  in  this  way. 

*  Of  course,  in  the  cases  here  referred  to,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  there  is  no 
^iiflaDUDation  or  nndae  excitement  in  the  alimentary  canal  itself ;  as,  under  such  cir- 
^vuttnces,  any  counter-irritant  or  roYulsiye  impression  made  upon  the  stomach  and 
howeU  woald  he  contraindicated. 

t  The  author  has  taken  the  liberty  to  employ  this  word,  because  he  conld  not  find 
^*^er  exactly  expressiYe  of  the  same  meaning ;  and  the  same  excuse  mnst  serre  him 
for  haTing  rentnred  to  give  a  new  meaning  to  the  term  rqfUtion,  employed  in  a  preced- 
'^gptge. 
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It  is  thus,  for  instance,  that  mercury  is  supposed  to  cure  syphilis.  But  we 
have  better  examples  in  the  powerful  influence  of  certain  anti-periodic  reme- 
dies, such  as  quinia  and  arsenic,  in  the  cure  of  intermittent  diseases.  Th^j 
establish  their  own  morbid  impression,  in  the  absence  of  the  paroxysm  ;  and 
the  system,  being  thus  occupied  at  the  moment  when  the  disease  was  to  re- 
turn, is  incapable  of  admitting  it.  In  the  same  way  may  be  explained  the 
effects  of  blisters,  opiates,  emetics,  or,  indeed,  any  violent  impression  from 
any  source,  in  the  cure  of  paroxysmal  diseases,  if  caused  to  be  in  fall  action 
at  the  time  for  the  expected  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm. 

Mental  influences  are  sometimes  very  powerful  in  the  superseding  not  only 
of  intermittent  diseases,  but  of  continued  disease  also,  when  of  a  merely 
functional  character.  The  excitement  attendant  on  any  strong,  emotion  may 
have  this  effect ;  and  the  pre- occupation  of  the  nervous  system  resulting  from 
a  strong  faith  has  often  exhibited  a  wonderful  influence. 

The  same  law  holds  in  cases  of  purely  local  disease.  It  is  probable  that 
many  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  diseases  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  and  urinary  passages,  yield,  upon  this  principle  of  stiperseasioDy 
to  certain  applications  made  to  them  directly,  or,  in  the  case  of  urinary  dis- 
eases, through  the  route  of  the  circulation. 

Vin.  AlteratioXL — This  name  may  be  given  to  that  operation  of  me- 
dicines by  w^ich  they  change  existing  morbid  actions  or  states,  withoat 
any  observable  eficct  upon  the  system.  The  medicines  are  usually  called 
alteratives.  They  may  produce  their  effects  by  changing  the  character  of  the 
blood,  or  the  condition  of  the  solids.  Their  precise  mode  of  action  is  on- 
known,  or  at  best  conjectural.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  employment  of 
the  term  is  merely  a  convenient  mqde  of  classifying  certain  unintelligible  re- 
sults, which  depend  altogether  for  their  acceptance  upon  the  evidence  of  ob- 
servation. In  certain  states  of  disease,  we  administer  certain  remedied  with- 
out other  observable  effect  than  a  cure.  It  is  often  very  difficult,  in  such 
cases,  to  decide  whether  the  result  has  proceeded  from  the  remedy,  or  has 
happened  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  disease.  It  is  at  least  highly  probable 
that  a  great  many  medicines  have  acquire'd  a  credit  as  alteratives  which  was 
due  exclusively  to  nature. 

Among  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  this  operation  of  medicines  is  that 
of  mercury  in  the  cure  of  inflammation.  After  due  depletion,  or  when  deple- 
tion is  not  indicated,  no  remedy  has  so  powerful  an  antiphlogistic  influence 
as  mercury,  urged  to  the  point  of  affecting  the  system.  Usually,  its  action  is 
evinced  by  sorcuesd  of  the  gums  and  some  excitement  of  the  circulation  ;  bnt 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  therapeutic 
result,  which  indeed  often  takes  place  when  they  are  not  observed.  The 
action  of  the  remedy  is  therefore  alterative.  Other  examples  are  afforded 
by  iodine  in  scrofula,  sarsaparilla  in  venereal  disease,  colchicum  in  rheuma- 
tism, &c. 

It  is  apparent  that  supersession  and  alteration  may  often  lay  claim  to  the 
same  results.  Thus,  does  mercury  cure  syphilis  and  inflammation  by  the 
substitution  of  its  own  transitory  morbid  effects  for  the  existing  di<(easef  or 
does  it  merely  alter  the  morbid  into  healthy  actions  ?  Upon  the  solution  of 
this  question  it  depends,  whether  the  remedy  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  super- 
sedent  or  an  alterative. 

IX.  Bliml nation. — It  is  now  generally  if  not  universally  admitted  that 
noxious  substances  sometimes  exist  in  the  blood,  or  in  the  tissues,  or  both, 
which  cause,  sustain,  or  aggravate  disease.  To  separate  these  from  the  sys- 
tem is  an  important  indication ;  and  the  process  of  elimination  by  which  this 
end  is  effectc^l  most  rank  among  the  methods  of  treatment    The  agents  of 
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this  process  are  eitlier  snch  as^by  stimulating  the  secretions^  cause  the  sepa- 
ration from  the  blood  of  the  offending  matter,  or  snch  as  exert  an  influence 
on  noziooB  substances  deposited  in  or  incorporated  with  the  tissues,  so  for 
changing  their  condition  as  to  enable  them  to  be  carried  into  the  blood  and 
thrown  off  by  the  different  emunctories.  The  former  agents  have  already 
been  considered  under  the  head  of  depletion.  They  are  the  cathartics,  dia- 
phoreticsy  diuretics,  &c.  The  latter  are  included  among  those  which  operate 
chemically,  and  therefore  belong  to  the  next  division.  It  is  only  necessary 
here  to  call  attention  to  this,  as  a  distinct  principle  of  therapeutics. 

Z.  GheiDiloal  Influence. — Substances  may  be  employed  therapeu- 
tically, in  reference  to  their  chemical  influence,  for  three  purposes ;  first,  for 
ibe  destruction  of  the  tissues,  as  in  the  formation  of  issues,  the  removal  of 
morbid  nkerated  surfaces,  &c. ;  secondly,  for  the  neutralization  of  substances 
contained  within  the  body,  but  not  forming  an  essential  part  of  it,  as  of  an 
excciss  of  acid  in  the  prinue  vise,  the  blood,  or  the  urinary  secretion;  and, 
thirdly,  for  the  production  of  such  a  change  in  noxious  bodies  existing  in  the 
tissues,  and  not  removable  by  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  system,  as  will  enable 
them  to  be  unseated,  and  discharged,  as  wnen  iodide  of  potassium  causes  the 
elimination  of  lead  and  possibly  of  mercury  from  the  system.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  certain  substances,  taken  internally,  may  produce  curative  effects 
through  chemical  reactions  with  the  vital  constituents  of  the  blood,  or  of  the 
tissues ',  but  too  little  is  known  of  the  subject  to  justify  any  positive  state- 
ments. It  is  well  known  that  nitrate  of  silver  has  a  powerful  influence  in 
subduing  inflammation,  whether  of  the  mucous  or  cutaneous  surfaces,  when 
brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  inflamed  part.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  a  chemical  action  takes  place  between  it  and  the  surface  to  which  it  is 
applied.    But  how  far  these  two  facts  are  connected  has  not  been  determined. 

ZI.  MeohEinioal  Influence. — This  is  often  very  important  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases.  Position  may  be  made  either  to  favour  or  counteract, 
through  the  agency  of  gravitation,  the  entrance  of  blood  into  a  part.  Thus, 
when  fainting  is  threatened  from  a  want  of  the  due  pressure  of  the  blood 
upon  the'  brain,  by  placing  the  patient  in  a  horizontal  posture,  the  pressure 
is  favoured,  and  the  apprehended  result  prevented.  Much  more  frequently, 
however,  the  object  is  to  diminish  congestion  or  inflammation  in  a  part,  by 
diminishing  the  access  of  blood ;  and  this  is  accomplished  by  elevating  the 
part  affected  above  its  usual  position.  Thus,  in  an  inflamed  limb,  the  ex- 
tremity should  be  raised,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  retain  its  ordinary  de- 
pendent position  of  health. 

Campremon  is  another  useful  mechanical  process,  which  may  be  made  to 
diminish  or  increase  the  quantity  of  blood  in  a  particular  part  of  the  body. 
Thus,  the  access  of  blood  to  a  part  may  be  lessened  or  cut  off  by  pressure 
upon  the  arterial  trunks  which  supply  it ;  or  the  capillaries  themselves  may 
be  emptied  by  direct  and  equable  pressure  made  upon  them.  In  the  latter 
mode,  especially,  much  good  is  often  done  in  chronic  inflammation  and  pas- 
fiive  congestion.  An  accumulation  of  blood  may  be  produced  by  pressing 
upon  the  veins  and  not  upon  the  arteries,  as  when  the  tourniquet  is  applied 
not  very  tightly.  This  process  may  sometimes  be  useful  by  abstracting  tem- 
porarily a  quantity  of  blood  from  the  general  circulation,  without  ultimately 
losing  it.  Other  advantageous  effects  of  compression  are  to  promote  absorp- 
tion, and  to  afford  mechanical  support  to  relaxed  parts,  as  in  varicose  veins 
of  the  legs,  and  to  the  abdomen  after  the  operation  of  tapping. 

Distefision  sometimes  acts  usefully  by  stimulating  a  part  to  increased 
action,  as  when  large  fluid  injections  are  thrown  up  the  bowels.     It  may, 
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howe^ety  be  earried  so  far  as  to  produce  paraljsis  of  the  mnKalar  fibre,  and 
thus  prevent  all  contraoiioD.    This  is  an  important  tberapentical  hcL 

Frictum  may  be  considered  as  a  mechanical  remedy.  It  acts  partly  faj 
compressing  the  parts,  partly  by  stimulating  them.  Employed  for  the  latter 
effect',  it  is  often  a  usefal  a^ent  in  rousing  and  supporting  the  system  in 
low  disease,  and  in  exciting  the  part  itself  when  enfeebled ;  but  it  is  more 
frequently  and  beneficially  employed  for  its  effect  in  producing  revulsion  from 
within  outwardly. 

The  covering  of  surfaces,  so  as  to  protect  them  against  irritating  sub- 
stances, and  the  contact  of  the  air,  is  another  useful  mechanical  process. 
Thus,  demulcents  protect  inflamed  mucous  surfaces;  and  collodion,  cata- 
plasms, plasters,  and  cerates  are  applied  for  the  same  purpose  to  the  skin. 
It  18  not  improbable  that  a  part  of  the  effect  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  iodine, 
in  subverting  superficial  inflammations,  may  be  owing  to  a  chemical  change 
in  the  epidermis,  rendering  it  less  pervious  to  the  air. 


PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 


PART  II. 

I 

SPECIAL  PATHOLOGY  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

Prefatory  Remarks. 

The  object  of  this  part  of  the  work  is  to  treat  of  diseased  indiyidaallj;  and 
etcb  will  be  coDsidercMi  separately  in  all  its  relations.  ^ 

Diseases  are  certain  asrociations  or  groups  of  morbid  states  or  ]9faenomena> 
fifiered  by  natore  to  the  notice  of  the  observer.     If  examined  carefblly,  they 
till  be  found  to  consist  of  two  different  sets;  one,  embracing  all  cases  in. which 
tke  true  pathological  condition  gives  its  name  to  the  disease,  the  other,  those 
ia  which  certain  prominent  effects  or  phenomena  are  considered  as  the  disease; 
the  real  morbid  condition  being  kept  in  the  back  ground.    As  examples^  of 
the  former  may  be  adduced  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  and  gastritis,  or  inflamma- 
tion severally  of  the  pleura,  lungs,  and  stomach ;  of  the  latter,  diMrrhcea,  drop^, 
vid  the  hemorrhages,  in  which  the  title  is  derived  from  the  secretion-  or  eflu- 
sioii,  in  other  words,  from  a  mere  effect  of  the  proper  pathological  condition, 
fitna  which  the  secretion* or  effusion  proceeds.     Some  may  object  to  the  pro- 
piety  of  admitting  the  latter  group  into  the  list  of  diseases;  but,  as  it  is  upon 
^e  dfects  alluded  to  that  the  attention  is  chiefly  fixed,  while  the  true  patho- 
logical state  may  not  be  obvious,  and  may  even  be  a  subject  of  dispute,  it  wiU 
*^  most  convenient  to  comply  with  the  general  custom ;  especially  as,  to  the 
^^lUistructed,  these  phenomena  will  always  constitute  the  several  diseases,  and 
^f^e%  expressive  of  them  will  always  hold  their  place  in  the  common  language, 
-'^o  the  physician,  however,  it  is  important  to  look  beyond  the  phenomena  to 
^heir  causes,  and  to  ^  his  attention  upon  these  as  the  true  objects  of  his 
^^cem. 

A  vast  amount  of  time  and  industry  has  been  expended  in  tlie  formation 
^^  systems  of  nosology.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  author  to  discuss  their 
^^rits.  Imperfect  they  all  necessarily  are  ;  because  diseases  are  not  yet  suf- 
^^ently  understood  to  permit  us,  in  all  instances,  to  see  clearly  their  mutual 
^lations;  and  systems  founded  upon  this  basis  must  be  constantly  changing 
^th  new  discoveries,  and  the  adoption  of  new  views.  In  this  uncertainty, 
^^t  plan  of  arrangement  appears  to  the  author  to  be  the  best,  which  is  most 
^tivenient,  and  which  may  tend  to  direct  the  attention  rather  to  whdt  is  posi- 
^^ely  known,  than  to  the  conjectures  and  peculiar  opinions  of  authors.  Such 
^  plan  is  the  one  based  upon  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  this  it  b  here  proposed 
^  adopt 
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Diseifes  will  be  placed  together  which  are  sinnre-i  in  the  same  parts ;  and 
DO  c'hcr  attention,  in  the  mere  arrangement,  will  be  paid  to  their  matual 
relations,  than  to  form  distinct  groups,  in  each  diTi^i-.'n,  of  such  as  may  have 
the  cloee«t  analogy.  Upon  comparing  diseases,  we  find  occasion  to  dinde 
them  into  three  great  classes,  having  reference  to  their  seat.  TheyiVi^  cbtfs 
inclades  those  diseases  which  occapj  the  wh:!e  system  at  the  same  time,  and 
in  which  all  the  functions  are  simultaneously  deranged.  To  the  t^tomly  be- 
long constitutional  affections  which  may  display  themselves  in  local  disease  in 
any  (-art  or  several  parts  of  the  system,  but  not  in  all  at  the  same  time.  The 
third  class  embraces  all  the  prop-er  k-cal  dLsca.^s,  or  those  which  essentially 
affect  some  particular  structure  or  function,  and  in  which  any  general  phe- 
nomena that  may  be  presented  are  only  sccondar\*.  TL:s  p-^rtion  of  the  work 
wi!!,  accordingly,  be  distributed  into  three  divisions,  correspou'IIng  with  the 
classes  menti^jDcL 

CLASS  I. 

GENERAL  DISEASES. 

« 

The  only  diseases  which  belong  strictly  to  this  divisivn  are  fevers.  No 
other  acute  affections  involve,  like  these,  all  the  fiiuctious  of  the  b<>iy ;  and 
if,  in  certain  chronic  affections,  the  system  may  become  in  some  iu.<*tances 
nniversally  diseased,  it  is  only  in  the  advanced  stages ;  and  this  universality 
is  not,  as  in  fevers,  an  essential  part  of  their  constitution. 

It  will  be  recollected  that,  in  the  essay  upon  fever,  in  the  first  part  of  this 
work,  the  distinction  between  the  essential  or  idiopathic  fevers,  and  the  symp- 
tomatic was  folly  recognixed.  It  is  only  of  the  former  that  I  propose  to  treat 
in  this  place.  Symptomatic  fever  is  dependent  solely  on  the  local  afiectioD, 
owes  all  its  importance  to  that  affection,  and  ceases  along  with  it.  In  fact  it 
is  the  inflammation  that  constitutes  the  disease.  The  pblegmasise,  therefore^ 
as  those  diseases  are  called  which  consist  of  inflammation  and  consequent  fever, 
arc  ranked  along  with  the  diseases  of  the  organs  in  which  they  are  severally 
seated. 

Idiopathic  fevers  have  been  variously  divided  and  subdivided,  and  have 
received  a  great  diversity  of  names,  according  to  the  views  of  different  writ- 
ers. Thus  we  have  intermittent ,  rfmitttnt,  and  continued  fevers ;  $ynochaj  or 
xujhimmaton^  ftver ;  tvphous^  a$th^m'Cy  or  adynamir /iter ;  and  synochouM 
or  mixed  fever,  beginning  as  $ynocfia  and  ending  as  tyj^hons.  To  these,  ctm- 
*je»tU't  fcKcr  hzA  been  recently  added.  But  these  diversities  have  reference 
merely  to  difference  of  form,  gnide,  or  type,  and  any  one  fever,  that  is,  any 
febrile  disease  distinguished  from  others  by  the  nature  of  its  cause,  may  have 
all  these  different  characters.  Thus,  the  same  fever,  produced  by  the  sanie 
cause,  may  be  in  different  individuals,  or  in  the  same  individual  under  diflfer- 
ent  circumstances,  either  intermittent,  remittent,  or  continued,  inflammatory^ 
typhous,  synochous,  or  congestive.  Again,  many  distinct  fevers  have  been 
made  out  of  accidental  complications  \  such  as  yastnc^  yaitro-entericj  hepatic^ 
and  cerebral  fevers,  so  called  in  conse4Ucnce  of  the  predominance  of  <^^^J^^K» 
in  the  several  organs  which  gave  origin  to  the  names.  This  nomenclature, 
80  fiu*  as  it  has  been  applied  to  idiopathic  fevers  generally,  is  incorrect ;  as  it 
would  seem  to  imply  some  essential  difference  between  the  di^^uses  thus  dis- 
tinguished, whereas  they  may  bo  absolutely  the  same  disease,  merely  diversi- 
fied by  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  or  irritation  in  one  organ  rather  than 
in  another.  But,  in  very  many  instances,  the  diseases  named  as  above  have 
been  nothing  more  than  cases  of  phlegmasiae^  and  would  have  been  more 
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properly  entitled  gaBtritis,  gastroenteritis^  hepatitis,  and  enoephalitia.     It 
appears  to  me  that,  in  the  arrangement  of  fevers,  we  should  endeavour  to  find 
oot  sopie  essential  difference  between  them,  something  which  characterizes 
tliem  as  distinct  diseases,  peculiar  in  their  phenomena  and  nature,  and  inca- 
pable of  beinc  converted  into  one  another.     Now  such  a  basis  of  arrangement 
is  offered  in  the  peculiarity  of  the  cause.     Upon  examining  the  various  fevers 
eonsidered  essential  or  idiopathic,  we  find  that,  as  a  genersd  rule,  certain  indi- 
viduals are  produced  by  one  cause,  others  by  another,  others  again  by  a  thirds 
and  so  on  through  almost  the  whole  list;  and  we  find,  further,  that  those 
produoed  by  one  of  .these  causes  cannot  be  produced  by  another,  each  set  re- 
quiring its  own  particular  cause.     Here,  then,  is  an  excellent,  and,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  quite  unobjectionable  ground  of  association.    The  cases  pro- 
duced by  the  same  cause  may  very  properly  be  treated  as  belonging  to  the 
tame  disease;  and  any  incidental  peculiarities  of  form,  type,  &o.,  should  serve 
only  as  the  ground  of  varieties.    These  different  diseases  have  only  one  thing 
in  common ;  namely,  that  all  are  attended  with  that  proximate  constituent*  of 
^sease,  called  abstractly  fever,  or  febrile  movement.    There  is  only  one  among 
them,  in  the  arrangement  of  which,  upon  this  plan,  any  great  difficulty  exists; 
and  the  difficulty,  in  this  instance,  arises  from  our  ignorance  of  the  cause. 
NeTertheless,  in  relation  to  that  particular  affection,  there  is  so  much  to  iden- 
tify it  in  its  phenomena,  course,  circumstances  of  occurrence,  and  anatomical 
euracters,  that  we  can  scarcely  deny  its  claims  to  individuality,  though  its 
eaose  is  hidden,  or  at  best  obscure.     The  disease  alluded  to  is  that  denomi- 
ittted  variously,  continited  fever,  nervous  fever,  shto  or  protracted  remittent^ 
tuphcid  fever,  typhus  miiiorj  dothinenientiSf  &c.,  and  which  I  propose  to  do- 
nominate  enteric /ever.     It  will  be  seen,  also,  that  I  place  in  one  category  all 
tk  cases  of  fever  in  which  the  causes,  whatever  their  nature  may  be,  act  only 
it  nmple  irritants. 

Proceeding  upon  the  plan  above  laid  down,  I  shall  treat  of  the  following 
fevers,  as  distinct  diseases,  viz. : — 

1.  Irritative  fever,  8.  Vaccine  disease,  or  vaccina, 

2.  Miasmatic,  or  bilious  fever,  9.  Chickenpox,  or  varicella, 
S.  Yellow  fever,                                 10.  Measles,  or  rubeola, 

4.  Enteric,  or  typhoid  fever,  11.  Scarlet  fever,  or  scarlatina, 

5.  Typhus  fever,  12.  Erysipelas, 

6.  Plague,  13.  Glanders,  or  equinia,  and 

7.  Smallpox,  or  variola,  14.  Dengue. 

Of  several  of  these  there  are  varieties  which  require  distinct  notice,  and 
wnie  of  them  distinct  designations.  Thus,  miasmatic  or  bilious  fever  is  dis- 
tinguished into  intermittent  and  remittent,  each  of  which  may  be  mild  or 
>ttlio;nant,  or  to  use  a  phraseology  now  in  vogue,  inflammatory  or  congestive. 
Of  the  fevers  above  mentioned  some  have  circumstances  in  common  which 
ought  serve  to  associate  them  in  distinct  subdivisions.  Thus,  some  are  propa- 
IS^ted  by  contagion,  and  are  hence  called  contagious  fevers;  some  have  the 
P^rty,  in  common,  that  they  are  attended  with  an  eruptive  affection,  and 
u®  denominated  eruptive  or  exanihematous  fevers.  Now  it  happens  that  these 
^  in  many  instances  interchaDgeable  terms;  most  conta^ous  fevers  being 
^thematous,  and  most  of  the  exanthemata  contagious.  But  this  is  not 
nnlTersally  the  case.  The  contagious  and  cxanthematous  fevers  are  entirely 
^Dct  individually;  for  though  they  have  certain  points  of  similarity,  each 
^  its  own  peculiar  traits,  and  its  own  peculiar  cause. 
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IRRITATIVE  FEVER. 

Under  this  teim  are  included  all  cases  of  idiopathic  fever  resulting  from 
causes  of  irritation,  having  nothing  peculiar  or  specific  hi  their  mode  of  opera- 
tion. The  cause  may  or  may  not  he  sufficient  to  produce  inflammation.  All 
that  is  necessary  in  its  action  is,  that  it  should  induce  an  over-excitement  of 
one  or  more  of  the  functions,  which,  heing  propagated  hy  nervous  communi- 
cation or  otherwise  to  different  parts  of  the  system,  may  throw  all  the  funo- 
tions  into  a  state  of  derangement,  capahle  of  sustaining  itself  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  after  the  direct  action  of  the  cause  shall  have  ceased.  The  fever, 
then,  docs  not  depend,  like  the  phlegmasisB,  upon  the  continuance  of  any  local 
disease;  hut,  having  heen  once  excited,  goes  on  hy  an  independent  action  to 
its  regular  termination.  It  is  ohvious  that  there  must  he  a  pre-existing  dis- 
position in  the  system  to  the  fehrile  movement,  in  order  that  it  should  he  thus 
independently  sustained;  seeing  that  a  proper  symptomatic  fever,  even  though 
the  local  affection  he  much  more  violent  than  that  which  is  necessary  to  the 
generation  of  idiopathic  irritative  fever,  suhsides  immediately  with  the  subo- 
dence  of  the  inflammation. 

Symptoms. — ^Irritative  fever  begins  with  feelings  of  languor,  weariness,  Ac., 
succeeded  by  a  chill  of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  which  gives  way  to  febrile 
reaction,  as  described  under  the  head  of  fever  in  general.  Sometimes  it  begins 
abruptly  with  the  chill,  without  the  usual  premonitory  symptoms;  and  some- 
times even  the  chill  is  dispensed  with,  though  this  event  is  comparatively  rare. 
The  degree  of  febrile  reaction  is  exceedingly  various.  It  may  be  so  slight  aa 
scarcely  to  attract  notice,  or  it  may  have  all  the  violence  of  which  the  system 
is  susceptible.  There  arc  usually  a  hot  dry  skin,  frequent  pulse,  quickened 
breathing,  furred  tongue,  headache,  loss  of  appetite,  thirst,  constipation  of  the 
bowels,  scanty  urine,  and  diminution  of  the  secretions  generally.  The  pulse 
is  sometimes  very  much  increased  in  frequency,  even  more  so  than  in  most 
other  fevers.  It  is  often  as  high  as  120  in  the  minute,  and  sometimes  mounts 
to  180,  140,  and,  as  has  been  asserted,  even  to  150  or  IGO.  In  most  oases, 
however,  it  is  considerably  below  the  least  of  the  numbers  stated.  It  differs 
not  less  in  strength  and  fulness  than  in  frequency.  Sometimes  it  is  strong, 
full,  and  moderately  accelerated,  sometimes  small  and  feeble;  and  the  latter 
is  most  apt  to  be  the  case  when  the  frequency  is  greatest.  The  blood,  when 
drawn,  is  usually  florid,  coagulates  rather  speedily,  and  exhibits  no  appearance  of 
the  inflammatory  crust.  This  is  a  point  in  which  the  affection  differs  striking 
from  the  phlegmasiao,  in  which  the  huffy  coat  is  generally  found.  There  is 
occasionally  slight  inflammation  associated  with  the  fever,  most  frequently  in 
the  fauces,  or  some  portion  of  the  alimentary  or  pulmonary  mucous  membrane; 
but  this  is  wholly  insufficient  to  account  for  the  symptoms,  and  is  often  wanting 
entirely.   When  present,  it  probably  depends  upon  the  same  cause  as  the  fever. 

The  duration  of  the  fever  is  often  not  more  than  a  day.  In  this  ease  it  ia 
called  ephemera.  But  it  fiiequently  continues  for  two,  three,  or  four  days,  and 
sometimes  it  may  run  on  to  the  seventh  or  tenth  day.  When  thus  prolonged, 
it  is  apt  to  become  somewhat  remittent,  relaxing  in  the  morning,  and  under- 
going exacerbation  in  the  afternoon  or  evening.  The  duration  is  altogether 
uncertain,  and  cannot  be  previously  calculated.  I  have,  in  the  evening,  seen 
patients  affected  with  violent  fever,  which  had  every  appearance  of  a  long 
continuance,  and,  upon  repeating  my  visit  in  the  morning,  have  found  them 
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almost  or  quite  £ree  from  disease.  Undw  proper  treatment)  the  fever  seldom 
lasts  more  than  fbor  or  five  days.  If  it  ran  on  beyond  this  period,  It  will 
generally  be  found  to  be  associated  with  some  inflammation  which  sustains  it. 

The  decline  of  the  fever  is  frequently  attended  with  increase  of  the  seere^ 
tions.  Perspiration  is  most  common,  and  serves  to  mark  the  crisis  of  the  dis^ 
ease,  if  >t  be  not  the  cause  of  it.  The  urine  which  is  passed  at  this  period  is 
apt  to  let  fall  a  reddish  sediment  upon  cooling.  Occasionally  the  fever  is  car- 
ried off  by  a  diarrhoea. 

The  grade  of  the  disease  is  generally  inflammatory ;  and  the  fever  may 
often  be  considered  as  an  example  of  the  synochOf  or  pure  inflammatory  fever 
of  Gullen.  But  occasionally  tne  general  actions  of  the  system,  though  ex- 
cited, have  the  taint  of  feebleness.  A  low  fever  somewhat  of  the  typhous 
character  is  developed,  though  infinitely  less  dangerous  than  the  genuine 
typhus.  The  previously  debilitated  condition  of  the  patient,  a  depraved  state 
of  his  blood  from  bad  living,  or  exposure  for  some  time  to  depressing  influ- 
ences, as  of  certain  epidemics,  exhalations  from  privies,  &c.,  may  account  for 
this  adynamic  character. 

In  some  instances,  the  disease  appears  to  assume  the  intermittent  form. 
At  least)  I  do  not  know  how  otherwise  to  account  for  those  cases  of  intermit- 
tent fever,  which  we  sometime^  meet  with  in  situations  beyond  any  suspicion 
of  miasmata,  and  in  individuals  who,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  have  never 
been  exposed  to  their  influence.  Other  diseases,  as  neuralgia,  rheumatism, 
ffont,  &c.,  sometimes  assume  a  regular  periodical  form,  and  why  may  not 
fever?  If  we  suppose  the  constant  operation  of  some  irritant  cause  sufficient 
to  excite  a  paroxysm  of  fever,  when  the  system,  in  the  course  of  its  diurnal 
dwnges^is  in  a  condition  favourable  for  its  action,  but  insufficient  to  resist  the 
natural  tendencies  to  a  solution  of  the  paroxysm,  we  have  all  the  conditions 
requisite  for  the  production  of  an  intermittent  fever.  The  disease,  however, 
in  this  form,  does  not  materially  difler,  in  its  symptoms  or  therapeutic  indica- 
tions, from  the  miasmatic  intermittent,  to  which,  therefore,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred. It  will  be  sufficient  to  state,  in  this  place,  that  the  irritative  inter- 
mittent is  less  apt  to  be  complicated  with  bilious  disorder  than  the  miasmatic, 
and,  as  might  be  anticipated  from  the  nature  of  the  cause,  is  more  apt  to  ter- 
minate spontaneously  after  a  few  paroxysms. 

The  infantile  remittent  of  authors,  so  far  as  it  is  a  distinct  affection,  is  anr 
example  of  simple  irritative  fever.  Under  that  name,  however,  have  been 
described  several  different  diseases,  resembling  each  other  only  in  their  febrile 
and  remittent  character,  and  in  the  circumstance  of  occurring  in  children. 
Gastritis,  enteritis,  mesenteric  adenitis,  hepatitis,  tuberculous  disease  of  the 
longs  and  bowels,  and  especially  enteric  or  typhoid  fever,  have  been  con- 
founded under  the  vague  title  of  infantile  remittent.  I  believe  that  all  the 
protracted  or  chronic  cases  of  this  disease,  as  described  in  the  books,  may  be 
referred  to  one  of  the  above  affections,  or  some  other  of  a  similar  character. 
Yet  tliere  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  a  remittent  irritative  fever,  corre- 
sponding with  the  definition  given,  at  the  head  of  this  article,  does  frequently 
occur  in  young  children.  The  causes  of  its  greater  frequency  with  them,  than 
with  others,  are  probably  the  greater  impressibility  of  their  systems,  and  the 
more  persistent  character  of  the  irritations  to  which  they  are  exposed,  such  as 
teething,  worms,  uid  crudities  of  all  kinds  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  It  is 
not  to  be  understood  that  childhood  gives  anything  peculiar  to  the  nature  of 
the  disease.  The  fever  may  be  and  often  is  ephemeral,  with  children  as  with 
older  persons  ]  but  it  is  more  apt  to  be  persistent  in  the  former  than  the  lat- 
ter, and  to  continue  on  for  several  days  in  the  remittent  form.  In  this  case^ 
it  exhibits  usuaUy  more  or  less  of  the  following  character. 
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IRRITATIVB  FEVER. 

Under  this  teim  are  ineluded  all  cases  of  idiopathie  feyer  resaltiag  froa 
eaBses  of  initatioDy  having  nothing  peonliar  or  specifie  fai  their  mode  of  c^wra- 
tion.  The  cause  may  or  may  not  he  sufficient  to  produce  inflammadon.  All 
that  is  necessary  in  its  action  is,  that  it  should  induce  an  over-exeitenient  of 
one  or  more  of  the  functions,  which,  heiog  propagated  hj  nenrouB  eommmii* 
cation  or  otherwise  to  different  parts  of  the  system,  may  throw  all  the  ftme- 
tions  into  a  state  of  derangement,  capable  of  sustaining  itself  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  after  the  direct  action  of  the  cause  shall  have  ceased.  The  fever, 
then,  does  not  depend,  like  the  phlegmasiss,  upon  the  continuance  of  any  local 
disease;  but,  having  been  once  excited,  goes  on  by  an  independent  aolaoo  to 
its  regular  termination.  It  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  a  pre-existing  die- 
position  in  the  system  to  the  febrile  movement,  in  order  that  it  should  be  thei 
independently  sustained;  seeing  that  a  proper  symptomatic  fever,  even  tliowrfc 
the  focal  affection  be  much  more  violent  than  that  which  is  necesaaiy  to  ut 
generation  of  idiopathic  irritative  fever,  subsides  immediately  with  the  aobn- 
denoe  of  the  inflammation. 

SymptofM. — ^Irritative  fever  begins  with  feelings  of  languor,  wearinen,  Ac., 
succeeded  by  a  chill  of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  which  ^ves  way  to  febrile 
reaction,  as  described  under  the  head  of  fever  in  general.  Sometimee  it  begias 
abruptly  with  the  chill,  without  the  usual  premonitory  symptoms;  and  mmtt 
times  even  the  chill  is  dispensed  with,  though  this  event  is  comparativelj  me. 
The  degree  of  febrile  reaction  is  exceedingly  various.  It  may  be  io  sligkt  at 
scarcely  to  attract  notice,  or  it  may  have  all  the  violence  of  which  the  svatem 
is  susceptible.  There  arc  usually  a  hot  dry  skin,  frequent  pulse,  qnicseaed 
breathing,  furred  tongue,  headache,  loss  of  appetite,  thirst,  constipation  of  the 
bowels,  scanty  urine,  and  diminution  of  the  secretions  generally.  The  palse 
is  sometimes  very  much  increased  in  frequency,  even  more  so  than  in  most 
other  fevers.  It  is  often  as  high  as  120  in  the  minute,  and  sometimes  mounts 
to  130,  140,  and,  as  has  been  asserted,  even  to  150  or  160.  In  moat  ceset, 
however,  it  is  considerably  below  the  least  of  the  numbers  stated.  It  difftn 
not  less  in  strength  and  ^ness  than  in  frequency.  Sometimes  it  is  stroogi 
full,  and  moderately  accelerated,  sometimes  small  and  feeble;  and  the  latter 
is  most  apt  to  be  the  case  when  the  frequency  is  greatest.  The  blood,  when 
drawn,  is  usually  florid,  coagulates  rather  speedily,  and  exhibits  no  appearanee  of 
the  inflammatory  crust.  This  is  a  point  in  which  the  affection  differs  striUnglj 
from  the  phlegmasisB,  in  which  the  huffy  coat  is  generally  found.  There  is 
occasionally  slight  inflammation  associated  with  the  fever,  most  freqneiitlj  ia 
the  fauces,  or  some  portion  of  the  alimentary  or  pulmonary  mucous  membniBe; 
but  this  is  wholly  insufficient  to  account  for  the  symptoms,  and  is  often  waatiiig 
entirely.   When  present,  it  probably  depends  upon  the  same  cause  as  the  fever. 

The  duration  of  the  fever  is  often  not  more  than  a  day.  In  this  ease  it  is 
called  fpkemtra.  But  it  frequently  continues  for  two,  three,  or  four  days,  and 
sometimes  it  may  run  on  to  the  seventh  or  tenth  day.  When  thus  prolongtdi 
it  is  apt  to  become  somewhat  remittent,  relaxing  in  the  morning,  and  under- 
going exacerbation  in  the  afternoon  or  evening.  The  duration  is  altogetlier 
uncertain,  and  cannot  be  previously  calculated.  I  have,  in  the  evening,  seen 
patients  affected  with  violent  fever,  which  had  every  appearance  of  a  long 
continuance,  and,  upon  repeating  my  visit  in  the  morning,  have  found  them 
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almost  or  quite  free  from  disease.  Under  proper  treatment,  the  fever  seldom 
lasts  more  than  four  or  five  days.  If  it  ran  on  heyond  this  period,  it  will 
generally  be  found  to  be  associated  with  some  inflammation  which  sustains  it. 

The  decline  of  the  fever  is  frequently  attended  with  increase  of  the  seere^ 
tions.  PersjHration  is  most  common,  and  serves  to  ipftrk  the  crisis  of  the  dis^ 
ease,  if  k  be  not  the  cause  of  it.  The  urine  which  is  passed  at  this  period  is 
apt  to  let  &11  a  reddish  sediment  upon  cooling.  Occasionally  the  fever  is  car- 
ried Dff  by  a  diarrhoea. 

The  grade  of  the  disease  is  generally  inflammatory ;  and  the  fever  may 
oflen  be  considered  as  an  example  of  the  gynocha^  or  pure  iitf ammatory  fever 
of  CuUen.  But  occasionally  tne  general  actions  of  the  system,  though  ex- 
eitedy  have  the  taint  of  feebleness.  A  low  fever  somewhat  of  the  typhous 
eharacter  is  developed,  though  infinitely  less  dangei^us  than  the  genuine 
ftjphus.  The  previously  debilitated  condition  of  the  patient,  a  depraved  state 
of  his  blood  from  bad  living,  or  exposure  for  some  time  to  depressing  influ- 
ences, as  of  certain  epidemics,  exhalations  from  privies,  &o.,  may  account  for 
this  aidynamio  character. 

In  some  instanees,  the  disease  appears  to  assume  the  intermittent  form. 
At  leasts  I  do  not  know  how  otherwise  to  account  for  those  cases  of  intermit- 
tent fever,  which  we  sometimes  meet  with  in  situations  beyond  any  suspicion 
of  viiasmata,  -and  in  individuals  who,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  have  never 
been  exposed  to  their  influence.  Other  diseases,  as  neuralgia,  rheumatism, 
cont,  &o.,  sometimes  assume  a  regular  periodical  form,  and  why  may  not 
fever  f  If  we  suppose  the  constant  operation  of  some  irritant  cause  sufficient 
to  excite  a  paroxysm  of  fever,  when  the  system,  in  the  course  of  its  diurnal 
ebangesjui  in  a  condition  favourable  for  its  action,  but  insufficient  to  resist  the 
natural  tendencies  to  a  solution  of  the  paroxysm,  we  have  all  the  conditions 
requiaite  for  the  production  of  an  intermittent  fever.  The  disease,  however, 
in  this  form,  does  not  materially  difier,  in  its  symptoms  or  therapeutic  indica- 
tioiiBy  from  the  miasmatic  intermittent,  to  which,  therefore,  the  reader  i^  re- 
ferred. It  will  be  sufficient  to  state,  in  this  place,  that  the  irritative  inter- 
mittent is  less  apt  to  be  complicated  with  bilious  disorder  than  the  miasmatic^ 
and,  as  might  be  anticipated  from  the  nature  of  the  cause,  is  more  apt  to  ter- 
minate spontaneously  after  a  few  paroxysms. 

The  infantile  remittent  of  authors,  so  far  as  it  is  a  distinct  affection,  is  anr 
example  of  simple  irritative  fever.  Under  that  name,  however,  have  been 
described  several  different  diseases,  resembling  each  other  only  in  their  febrile 
and  remittent  character,  and  in  the  circumstance  of  occurring  in  children. 
Gastritis,  enteritis,  mesenteric  adenitis,  hepatitis,  tuberculous  disease  of  the 
longs  and  bowels,  and  especially  enteric  or  typhoid  fever,  have  been  con- 
founded under  the  vague  title  of  infantile  remittent.  I  believe  that  all  the 
protracted  or  chronic  cases  of  this  disease,  as  described  in  the  books,  may  be 
zefened  to  one  of  the  above  affections,  or  some  other  of  a  similar  character. 
Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  a  remittent  irritative  fever,  corre- 
sponding with  the  definition  given,  at  the  head  of  this  article,  does  frequently 
oocur  in  young  children.  The  causes  of  its  greater  frequency  with  them,  than 
with  others,  are  probably  the  greater  impressibility  of  their  systems,  and  the 
more  persistent  character  of  the  irritations  to  which  they  are  exposed,  such  as 
teething,  worms,  uid  crudities  of  all  kinds  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  It  is 
not  to  be  understood  that  childhood  gives  anything  peculiar  to  the  nature  of 
the  disease.  The  fever  may  be  and  often  is  ephemeral,  with  children  as  with 
older  persons ;  but  it  is  more  apt  to  be  persistent  in  the  former  than  the  lat- 
ter, and  to  continue  on  for  several  days  in  the  remittent  form.  In  this  case^ 
it  exhibita  usuaUy  more  or  less  of  the  following  character; 
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Children  from  two  te  eight  years  old  are  most  subject  to  the  compUint. 
Sometimes  the  fever  approaches  gradaally,  sometimes  occurs  quite  abruptly  in 
the  midst  of  apparently  excellent  health.  Indeed,  the  child  is  not  onfire* 
quently  attacked  after  some  unusual  indulgence  of  his  appetite.  It  is  seldom 
that  any  other  symptom  of  a  chill  is  observed  than  some  remaining  coldnea 
of  the  extremities,  after  the  surface  generally  has  become  hot.  l^is  is  per- 
haps owing  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  disease  is  not  osnally  noUeed  until 
the  fever  has  become  established.  When  first  visited,  the  child  has  a  bot 
skin,  a  frequent  pulse,  sometimes  amounting  to  140  or  even  160  in  a  minntei 
a  furred  and  dryish  tongue,  quickened  breathing,  thirst,  averdon  for  food, 
sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  generally  constipation  of  the  boweli. 
There  is  also  obvious  disorder  of  the  nervous  system.  If  able  to  expresB  him- 
self, the  child  often  complains  of  pain  in  the  head;  but  otherwise,  is  restlem 
and  fretful,  or  if  quiet,  is  heavy  and  disposed  to  sleep.  Startins  in  aleep, 
and  twitchings  of  the  tendons  are  very -frequent,  and  sometimes  the  ooaot  of 
the  fever  is  accompanied  with  convulsions.  After  a  few  hours,  the  Tideiiee 
of  the  symptoms  abates ;  and  on  the  following  morning,  the  child  is  found 
with  a  cooler  skin,  a  less  frequent  pube,  a  moister  mouth,  less  nervous  disturb- 
ance, and  a  brighter  and  more  lively  expression.  As  the  day  advances,  the 
fever  again  rises  with  similar  symptoms  as  at  first;  and  thus  the  disease  oob- 
tinue^,  with  daily  remissions  and  exacerbations,  till  its  close.  In  some  caseii 
however,  the  remission  is  much  less  decided  than  in  others;  and  occasionally 
it  might  be  difficult  to  determine  at  what  period  in  the  twenty-four  hours  the 
febrile  symptoms  were  most  violent.  Throughout  the  complaint,  the  tead- 
ency  to  constipation  generally  continues;  and  the  passages,  when  procured, 
are  apt  to  have  an  unhealthy  appearance  and  odour,  being  clay-coloored, 
black,  or  greenish,  with  undigested  food  often  intermingled,  and  very  ofiensive. 
Occasionally  there  are  large  fecal  accumulations  in  the  boweb.  The  urine  it 
scanty,  and  sometimes  almost  or  quite  suppressed.  The  breath  is  often  sour, 
and  of  a  peculiar  heavy  odour,  characteristic  of  febrile  disease  in  childien. 
Delirium  is  not  unfrequent;  but  still  more  frequently  there  is  drowsiiiesi| 
amounting  sometimes  even  to  stupor  or  coma,  which  is  usually  most  striking 
during  the  exacerbations.  Occasionally  the  child  picks  its  nostrib  and  lips, 
so  aa  to  make  them  bleed;  and  in  the  advanced  stages  picks  also  at  hit 
clothing,  or  the  bedclotlies,  or  at  whatever  other  object  b  near  him,  even  at 
imaginary  objects  in  the  air;  but  this  phenomenon  is  not  confined  to  thb  form 
of  fever,  nor  to  children,  though  much  more  common,  and  a  much  leas  dan* 
gerous  sign  in  them  than  in  adults. 

The  disease  runs  on  variously  from  five  to  ten  days,  or  even  two  weds; 
but,  in  the  protracted  cases,  there  is  always  reason  to  apprehend  the  exbtenee 
of  positive  inflammation,  generally  within  the  abdomen,  to  which  the  com* 
];^aiut  owes  its  continuance  and  danger.  Unless  in  consequence  of  the  super* 
vention  of  inflammation,  which  places  the  disease  among  the  phlegmasisB,  it 
almost  always  ends  in  recovery.  The  paroxysms  generally  become  shorter 
and  milder;  purgative  medicines  operate  more  readily,  and  bring  away  mors 
healthy  discharges ;  the  urine  becomes  more  copious ;  the  heat  of  skin  sad 
frc4|ueucy  of  pulse  abate;  the  tongue  begins  to  clean,  and  the  appetite  to  re- 
turn ;  and  health  is  gradually  re-established. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  the  true  infantile  remittent  from  the 
phlcgniasiao  of  the  bowels.  The  occurrence  of  diarrhooa  or  of  dysenteric 
stoob,  with  a  tumid  abdomen  and  persistent  tenderness  upon  pressure  i& 
certain  parts,  and  less  decided  remissions  in  the  fever,  are  the  most  promi- 
nent diagnostic  symptoms  of  the  latter  affections.  Some  authors  have  at- 
tempted to  dbtinguish  between  thb  and  the  worm  fever.     I  believe  thai  tkej 
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are  identioftl;  wonqs  being  capable  of  exciting  tbe  fever  in  those  predisposed 
to  ity  u  well  as  any  other  irritant.  The  diagnosis  between  the  infantile  re- 
mittent and  enteric  or  typhoid  fever,  will  be  better  understood  when  the  lat- 
ter complaint  has  been  studied.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state,  in  this  place, 
that,  in  the  enteric  fever,  so  far  from  a  disposition  to  constipation,  there  is 
viraally  eillier  diarrhoea,  or  a  great  fiicility  of  being  acted  on  by  cathartics,  so 
that  the  'least  dose  will  often  operate.  There  is,  besides,  more  moteorism  of 
the  abdomen,  a  more  regular  march  of  the  fever,  and  altogether  a  severer 
grade  of  disease  than  in  the  infaiitile  remittent.  The  drowsiness  or  stupor 
which  often  attends  the  /latter  complaint  may  sometimes  lead  to  the  suspicion 
of  cerebral  disease ;  but  the  absence  of  violent  screams  and  uncontrollable 
Tomiting,  in  the  earlier  stages,  and  the  ordinary  circumstances  that  the  stupor 
inoreaqiBs  and  diminishes  with  the  fever^  that  the  patient  can  be  roused  without 
much  difficulty,  and  that  there  is  no  great  derangement  of  the  pupil,  nastra- 
bismos,  and  no  paralysis,  will  generally  prove  sufficiently  diagnostic. 

Camn, — ^These  are  very  numerous.     Whatever  is  capable  of  producing 

irritation  in  one  or  more  of  the  important  organs  of  the  body  may  give  rise 

to  this  kind  of  fever.     The  most  frequent  cause  is  probably  exposure  to  cold.'. 

Persons  who  have  been  caught  in  a  cold  rain,  and  remain  for  some  time  with 

their  damp  clothes  upon  them,  are  apt  to  be  attacked.     Ckneral  exposure 

seems  more  apt  to  induce  irritative  fever,  partial  exposure  inflammation.     In 

the  former  case,  the  disturbing  influence  is  more  vridely  diffused,  and  involves 

a  ffieater  number  of  functions,  in  the  latter  is  more  lo^.     The  moisture  acts 

ODiy  by  conveying  avray  the  heat  more  rapidly,  and  thus  favouring  the  action 

of  cold.     This  cause  is  always  more  efficient  when  it  has  been  preceded  by 

vinnth,  especially  if  attended  with  perspiration.     Exposure  to  intense  heat, 

or  over-exertion  in  hot  weather,  may  have  the  same  effect.     Errors  of  diet 

tiie  frequent  causes  of  irritative  fever,  and  this  is  probably  one  reason  of  its 

greater  frequency  among  the  young.     Teething  and  worms  may  be  ranked 

among  the  causes.     I  have  often  witnessed  fevers  of  this  kind,  lasting  ftom 

we  to  four  days,  during  the  prevalence  of  febrile  epidemics,  as  if  tbe  cpi« 

demic  cause  has  been  able  to  act  as  an  irritant,  though,  from  the  previous 

pratecdon  of  the  individual,  unable  to  produce  its  speciflc  effects  upon  the 

Bjstem.     Such  was  the  case  especially  during  tbe  variolous  epidemic  which 

prevailed  in  Philadelphia  in  the  winter  of  1845-6. 

Bat  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  causes  would  be  sufficient  to  operate  with- 
oat  the  existence  of  a  predisposition.  In  what  the  predisposition  consists  it 
is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty.  It  is  probably  connected  with  an  altered 
state  of  the  blood,  which  may  have  an  undue  proportion  of  the  red  corpuscles, 
or  be  otherwise  rendered  more  than  usually  stimulating.  It  is  highly  proba- 
ble that  this  condition  alone  may,  in  some  instances,  be  sufficient  to  induce 
ui  attack  of  fever,  without  the  aid  of  any  exciting  cause  whatever. 

Age  appears  to  have  some  influence.  The  young  are  more  liable  to  the 
disease  than  the  old,  and  persons  below  the  age  of  maturity  than  those  above. 
When  blood  is  rapidly  elaborated  to  supply  the  calls  of  a  vigorous  nutrition, 
anything  which  interrupts  its  regular  expenditure  may  lead  to  plethora,  and 
^sequently  to  fever.  In  the  old,  moreover,  irritability  is  much  diminished, 
uid  irritant  causes  therefore  les9  efficient. 

Trpatment^-'bi  ordinary  cases,  this  is  very  simple.  In  some  instances, 
when  the  pulse  is  full  and  strong,  the  colour  of  the  surface  heightened,  and 
much  pain  is  felt  in  the  head,  or  other  signs  of  active  cerebral  congestion 
appear,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  from  twelve  to  sixteeu  ounces  of  blood  from 
sn  adult;  but  this  remedy  is  seldom  necessary.  Generally,  an  efficient  ca- 
thartic, followed  by  refrigerant  diaphoretics,  will  be  sufficient^  with  a  i»:oper 
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titles  as  the  disease  advances,  and  at  last,  it  may  become  necessary  to  snpporf 
the  strength  by  animal  broth  or  jellies.  Care,  however,  should  always  be 
taken  to  give  nothing  that  can  irritate  the  stomach  or  bowels.  Gold  wata 
should  be  given  frequently  throughout  the  fever,  and  nothing  is  more  grate 
ful  to  the  patient. 

During  convalescence,  the  bowels,  if  disposed  t9  constipation,  should  b( 
kept  open  by  the  mildest  laxatives,  or  by  enemata ;  and  the  greatest  eauCkM 
should  be  observed,  in  relation  to  the  diet,  not  to  allow  indigestible  artielei 
of  food,  nor  to  permit  too  great  an  indulgence  of  the  now  sharpened  appetite. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  patient  is  left  feeble  and  without  desire  for  food] 
and  especially  if  he  sweat  copiously  at  night,  it  may  be  proper  to  administei 
the  mineral  acids,  or  simple  bitters. 


Article  IL 

MIASMATIC  FEVER. 

Under  this  name  are  included  all  the  forms  of  fever  resulting  from  the  xnfli< 
encc  of  marsh  miasmata.  For  an  account  of  the  nature  of  this  agent,  as  fiu 
as  known,  the  circumstances  of  its  production,  the  situations  in  which  its  cffieeti 
arc  experienced,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  operates,  the  reader  is  referred  tc 
the  dissertation  on  the  causes  of  disease  in  general.     (See  pat/e  153.) 

Of  the  different  cases  of  fever  which  originate  in  this  cause,  ^me  are  inter 
miffenf,  some  rem i Kent y  and  some  so  little  variable  in  their  course  that  thej 
might,  with  as  much  propriety  as  almost  any  other  instances  of  febrile  diseaie, 
be  considered  as  continuefl.  But  it  is  not  in  type  or  form  only  that  theM 
fevers  differ.  Some  are  characterized  by  a  sthenic  or  vigorous  grade  of  aetion, 
such  as  is  usually  denominated  inflammatory  ;  others  have  a  low  or  typhoid 
tendency,  especially  towards  their  close ;  and  others  again  are  from  the  eooi' 
menccment  decidedly  atlynamicy  a^fhenir^  or  malignant  In  the  last  soctioi 
are  included  the  cases  now  frequently  denominated  congestive.  But  alj  then 
varieties  are  essentially  the  same  disease,  modified  by  the  degree  of  intcosit] 
in  the  cause,  by  the  peculiar  susceptibilities  of  the  patient,  or  by  some  pre* 
vious  or  coexisting  morbid  influence.  They  are  in  fact  as  much  one  disew 
as  are  the  different  varieties  of  smallpox,  measles,  or  scarlet  fever. 

Thoy  exhibit  this  identity  of  nature,  in  the  first  place,  by  their  interchange* 
able  character.  The  intermittent,  for  example,  sometimes  becomes  remittent, 
the  remittent  often  ends  in  the  intermittent,  and  those  cases  which  may  be 
considered  as  continued  always,  if  of  sufficient  duration,  exhibit  a  tendenc) 
to  remit,  and  in  the  end  sometimes  to  intermit.  Indeed,  the  paroxyamal 
form  appears  to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  of  them ;  and,  though  it  mmj 
sometimes  be  concealed  by  superadded  phenomena,  generally  becomes  eridenl 
upon  a  careful  examination.  Even  the  different  grades  show  a  disposition  tc 
run  into  one  another.  The  inflammatory  may  become  typhoid;  mod  the 
lowest  and  most  malignant  cases  often  leave  behind  them  a  tendency,  which, 
after  the  system  has  regained  its  energies,  exhibits  itself  in  the  production  6i 
an  intermittent  or  remittent  of  the  ordinary  kind.  Again,  in  all  the  form 
of  miasmatio  fever,  there  is  a  disposition  to  affect  especially  particular  orgtiis, 
as  the  spleen,  liver,  and  stomach.  All  of  them,  moreover,  occur  at  the  saflH 
season,  in  the  same  situations,  and  even  in  the  same  family ;  onu  individoa! 
being  affected,  perhaps,  with  one  form,  a  second  with  another  form,  and  i 
third  with  still  another.    Thus,  in  the  same  family,  there  may  be,  in  tb 
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nme  sessoD,  »  ctse  of  ordinary  intermittent^  one  of  remittent,  and  one  of 
mtlignant  or  congestive  fever. 

I  shall  treat  of  them  under  the  divisions  of  1.  intermittent /sper  ;  2.  remit- 
tmi  fever^  and  3.  pemiciotts,  malignant,  or  congestive  /ever,  which  may  be 
eitber  intermittent  or  remittent.  As  the  cases  which  might  deserve  to  be 
eiUed  oontinned  exhibit,  as  before  stated,  during  their  course,  if  sufficiently 
protracted,  a  tendency  to  the  remittent  form,  they  may  without  impropriety 
be  ranked  in  the  second  section.  It  will  be  understood  that  I  do  not  iuolude 
yellow  fever  among  the  miasmatic  fevers.  If  resulting  from  a  miasm  at  all, 
this  disease  is  certainly  not  one  of  the  effects  of  the  ordinary  marsh  miasms. 

All  the  varieties  of  miasmatic  fever  occur  most  frequently,  and,  as  original 
affections,  almost  exclusively,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  in  autumn. 
When  they  appear  in  the  winter  or  spring,  it  is  generally  as  Fetums  of  former 
attacks.  Still,  there  are  occasional  cases  of  bilious  lever,  in  its  different 
forma,  occurring  in  the  latter  seasons,  without  previous  disease.  In  these,  the 
tendency  may  be  supposed  to  have  lurked  in  the  system,  derived  from  ex- 
posure to  the  miasm  during  summer  or  autumn,  and  to  become  evident  upon 
tlie  application  of  some  exciting  cause ;  though  it  is  not  impossible  that,  in 
spring  or  early  in  summer,  the  heat  may  sometimes  be  sufficiently  ^great,  and . 
sufficiently  protracted,  to  cause  the  evolution  of  miasmata  in  a  dilute,  and  coni- 
ptnUively  inefficient  form. 


INTERMITTENT  FEVER. 

Syn. — Fever  and  Ague. 

This  disease  is  characterised  by  febrile  paroxysms,  recurring  at  stated  timell, 
tad  by  the  absence  of  fever  between  the  paroxysms.  The  intervening  period, 
from  the  end  of  one  paroxysm  to  the  commencement  of  the  next,  is  called  the 
wfermtatum  or  apyrexia ;  the  whole  period  occupied  by  one  paroxysm,  and 
tka  tuooeeding  intermission,  is  called  iJie  interval. 

The  type  of  thd  fever  has  reference  to  the  length  of  the  interval.  There 
tie  three  ordinary  types ;  the  quotidian,  tertian,  and  quartan.  In  the  quo- 
tidian,  the  paroxysm  recurs  every  day,  with  an  interval  of  about  twenty-four 
boors ;  in  the  tertian,  every  other  day,  with  an  interval  of  forty-eight  hours ; 
tnd  in  the  quartan,  every  third  day,  with  an  interval  of  seventy-two  hours. 
Tbe  bventors  of  the  two  latter  names  considered  the  two  nearest  paroxysmal 
<hy8  with  the  intervening  day  or  days,  as  constituting  one  period,  and  thus 
Moated  every  paroxysmal  day  twice  in  the  succession.  Other  types  are  men- 
tioned by  authors ;  such  as  tbe  quintan,  sextan,  septan,  and  octan,  the  last 
occornDg  at  intervals  of  a  week ;  but  they  are  all  very  rare ;  and  there  are 
Probably  few  physicians  who  have  seen  any  one  of  them. 

The  regular  types  above  mentioned  are  liable  to  numerous  diversities.  The 
T'^ian  is  sometimes  douhle,  having  two  paroxysms  every  day.  There  is  a 
^(fMe  tertian,  with  a  daily  paroxysm,  but  occurring  at  different  periods,  or  with 
^ifeent  characters,  on  successive  days;  the  paroxysms  of  alternate  days 
^nctly  corresponding  with  each  other.  Thus,  on  the  first  and  third  day,  the 
pvoxysms  may  take  place  in  the  morning,  and  correspond  with  each  other  in 
glide  and  character ;  while  on  the  second  and  fourth  day,  they  shall  occur  in 
^  afternoon,  and  in  like  manner  correspond  with  each  other,  but  differ  from 
dioie  of  the  two  other  days.  It  thus  appears  that  two  tertians  are  going  on  at 
tbe  same  time,  but  at  dif^rent  periods  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  Sometimes 
diere  are  two  paroxysms  in  one  day,  and  none  in  the  next.  This  variety  is  dis- 
tingoished  by  the  name  of  duplicated  or  doubled  tertian.  The  triple  tertian 
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lias  two  paroxysms  every  othef  day,  and  one  in  tbe  intervening  day  ;  that  is, 
three  instead  of  one  in  forty-eight  hours.  The  dovhle  quartan  is  the  vmrietj  iB 
which,  out  of  three  days,  two  have  each  one  paroxysm  and  the  other  none; 
the  triple  quartan^  that  in  which  there  is  a  paroxysm  every  day,  bat  the  three 
successive  paroxysms  differ  from  each  others  while  they  corrafipo&d  respeo- 
tivcly  with  the  three  which  follow.  Other  varieties  are  mentioned  by  vritflfts 
as  the  tripled  and  quadruple  tertian j  the  doubled  and  tripled  quartan^  &o.  Ac.  ; 
but  these  distinctions  are  mere  refinements,  of  no  practical  value,  and  ezeeed- 
ingly  rare  in  nature,  if,  indeed,  they  have  any  other  foundation  than  in  Uie 
imagination  of  observers.  Of  all  the  varieties  above  enumerated,  the  doaUe 
tertian  is  the  only  one  which  often  occurs.  It  is  said  that  cases  have  been 
noticed,  in  which  the  paroxysms  are  altogether  irregular.  These  are  diatin* 
guished  by  the  title  of  erratic  intermittents. 

Symptoms. — Each  paroxysm  of  an  intermittent,  when  quite  regular  and 
fully  formed,  consists  of  throe  stages ;  viz.,  the  coblj  the  Ao<,  and  the  tweating 
stage,  which  usually  succeed  each  other  in  the  order  mentioned.  Very  often, 
the  paroxysm  is  preceded  by  the  ordinary  preliminary  symptoms  of  fever, 
such  as  feelings  of  languor  or  weariness,  general  uneasiness,  stretching,  yawa- 
ingi  &o.  (see  page  87) ;  and  occasionally  these  feelings,  with  perhaps  sone 
pain  in  the  head  and  back,  impaired  appetite,  and  a  scarcely  obserfable 
degree  of  febrile  excitement,  constitute  the  whole  apparent  disease  for  seve- 
ral successive  paroxysms.  A  person  is  seized  with  the  above  symptoms,  or 
something  like  them,  which  after  a  few  hours  pass  off,  almost  without  notice, 
and  are  perhaps  quite  forgotten,  until  upon  their  recurrence  the  next  day,  or 
the  day  after,  or  upon  a  third  occasion  at  the  same  interval,  and  each  time 
with  increased  severity,  the  patient  is  reminded  of  the  preceding  attacks,  and 
finds  himself,  or  is  informed  by  hb  physician  that  he  is  labouring  under  in- 
termittent fever.  Attention  to  these  imperfectly  formed  preliminary  parez* 
ysms  is  important;  as  the  disease  may  be  arrested  by  the  adoption  of  proper 
measures  at  this  early  stage,  and  much  subsequent  inconvenience  and  diseommt 
spared  the  patient.  Sometimes,  however,  the  first  regular  paroxysm  edaes 
the  patient  in  the  midst  of  apparently  good  health,  and  without  warning. 

Cold  Stage, — After  some  yawning,  stretching,  &c.,  the  patient  expenenesa 
sensations  of  chilliness,  especially  in  the  limbs.  These  increase,  and  gradoally 
spread  over  the  whole  body,  becoming  often  severe  and  distressing.  Not  on- 
frequently,  the  chiUiness  seems  to  run  in  lon^tudinal  lines,  as  if  little  streaa- 
lets  of  ice  cold  water  were  trickling  down  the  trunk.  Along  with  this,  the 
patient  experiences  shivering  or  trembling ;  rapid  and  successive  shnddera  ran 
through  the  frame )  the  teeth  often  chatter,  sometimes  loudly ;  and  the  bed* 
stead  is  occasionally  shaken  with  the  violence  of  the  involuntary  movementa. 
These  tremors,  in  connexion  with  the  sensation  of  cold,  are  technically  deno- 
minated rigors.  The  body  often  feels  cold  to  an  observer,  especially  the  1 
feet,  nose,  ears,  and  cheek;  but  this  is  by  no  means  uniformly  the 
Sometimes  the  surface  is  hotter  than  in  health,  even  when  the  patient 
ences  a  feeling  of  severe  cold. 

In  connexion  with  the  sensation  of  coldness,  the  surface  is  pale  and 
tracted,  and  not  unfrequently  presents  the  rough  appearance  known  vnder 
the  name  of  goose-flesh,  which  is  owing  to  the  projection  of  the  aebaoeooa 
and  capillary  follicles,  while  the  proper  tissue  of  the  skin  shrinks.  From  the 
same  cause,  the  hair  sometimes  bristles,  as  in  fright.  The  hands  are  ahmnkeai 
the  features  contracted,  the  countenance  pale,  and  the  lips  and  ends  of  the 
fingers  often  purplish,  or  somewhat  livid. 

Thouffh  the  tongue  is  pale  and  moist,  there  is  often  thirst ;  all  diapoailm 
for  food  is  loet;  and  occasionally  nausea,  and  vomiting  of  food, 
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l>3ioii8  matter,  ire  experienocd.  The  breathing  is  irreffular,  and.  often  har- 
ried ;  and  the  patient  has  a  Reeling  of  oppression  or  weight  in  the  epigastrium 
or  oheaty  whioh  eanaes  him  to  sigh  deeply.  There  is  sometimes  alio  a  short, 
dzy  oongh.  The  pulse  is  small,  in  soiAe  instances  quickened,  even  very 
znnch  so,  in  others  slow,  often  irregular  and  feeble.  The  secretions  are  gene- 
rally scanty ;  but  the  urine  is  usually  pale,  limpid,  and  copious. 

The  nervous  system  is  much  disordered.     Independently  of  the  tremors 
aalready  alluded  to,  there  is  often  severe  pain,  of  a  neuralgic  character,  in 
tlie  bock,  loins,  and  extremities,  and  sometimes  in  the  head.     The  temper 
ia  not  unfroQuently  irritable,  and  the  mind  confused,  dejected,  and  sometimes 
eTsn  wandenng.     Occasionally  there  is  drowsiness,  which,  in  some  rare  in- 
stances deepens  into  stupor,  coma,  and  even  symptoms  of  apoplexy. 

The  duration  of  the  cold  stage  varies  greatly.  Sometimes  it  does  not  ex- 
ceed a  few  minutes,  sometimes  extends  to  three  or  four  hours  or  more.  On 
the  average,  it  may  perhaps  be  stated  at  about  an  hour. 

Bia  Stage, — P^exia. — The  passage  from  the  chill  to  the  hot  stage  is  not 
alinipt.     Bigors  for  a  time  alternate  with  flushes  of  heat.     The  first  scnsa- 
tioBS  of  warmth  are  rather  agreeable  than  otherwise.     A  glow  is  felt  about 
the  fiice  and  temples,  and  the  patient  is  conscious  of  increased  heat  of  breath. 
Gradually  the  whole  sur&ce  becomes  hot;  but  even  now,  if  a  limb  be  moved 
into  a  cool  part  of  the  bed,  sudden  chills  are  felt,  vibrating  disagreeably 
throogh  the  frame.     At  length  all  traces  of  the  cold  stage  disappear,  and  the 
patient  ia  affected  with  a  universal  burning  heat.     The  checks  are  flushed, 
the  eyes  roarkle,  the  surface  is  everywhere  reddened,  and  the  skin  distended 
with  blood.     The  evidence  of  increased  heat  is  not  confined  to  the  sensations 
of  the  patient.     The  temperature  of  the  body  is  positively  increased.     For- 
dyce  found  it  to  be  105^  by  the  thermometer,  and  Mackintosh  states  that  he 
has  known  it  to  be  as  high  as  110°  in  Great  Britain,  and  112°  in  warm  cli- 
mates.    The  mouth  is  hot  and  dry ;  the  tongue  usually  furred ;  and  the 
pstienft  generally  complains  of  great  thirst,  though  this  is  not  invariable. 
Iliere  is  an  utter  disinclination  for  food,  and  occasionally  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing.    The  respiration  is  more  regular  than  in  the  chill,  but  is  still  accele- 
rated.    The  pulse  is  more  frequent  than  in  health,  and  is  usually  full  ^d 
strong.     In  some  cases,  however,  when  the  state  of  system  is  adynamic',  it 
IS  at  once  frequent  and  feeble.     All  the  secretions  are  diminished ;  the  skin ' 
being  dry  as  well  as  hot,  and  the  urine  scanty  and  often  high-coloured.     The 
head  is  almost  always  painful,  sometimes  very  much  so ;  and  the  suffering 
from  this  cause,  as  well  as  the  general  violence  of  the  febrile  reaction,  is  often 
greater  than  is  usual  in  remittent  or  continued  fever.     The  pain  is  frcquentl}* 
throbbing,  with  a  feeling  of  distension  in  the  temples,  and  seems  to  bo  deep 
in  the  head,  unlike  that  of  the  chill,  which  is  generally  superficial.     There 
IS  frequently  also  pain  in  the  back  and  limbs.     Convulsions  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  children,  at  the  commencement  of  the  hot  stage.     Sometimes  there 
is  a  moderate  delirium ;  but  this  is  not  common.     In  some  instances,  a  rash- 
Uke,  or  a  petechial  eruption  appears  and  disappears  with  the  fever.     The 
duration  of  the  hot  stage  varies  from  two  to  eighteen  hours  or  more,  before  it 
hcgins  to  abate. 

Sweating  Stage, — Perspiration  generally  appears  first  upon  the  ikce  and 
breast,  and  gradually  spreads  over  the  surface.     It  is  sometimes  slight,  but 

Soerally  copious,  and  occasionally  very  profuse.  Upon  its  first  appearance, 
e  patient  begins  to  feel  some  relief;  and  the  febrile  symptoms  gradually 
abate  as  it  advances.  The  skin  bepomes  cool,  the  excitement  of  the  circula- 
tion subsides,  the  mouth  is  moistened,  the  headache  disappears,  and  the  pa- 
tient frequently  falls  into  a  calm  sleep,  from  which  he  awakes  free  from  fever. 
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The  kidneys  now  resnnre  their  fonction,  and  the  urine  whioh  is  dischirged 
very,  often  deiKwits  a  lateritious  sediment  upon  cooling. 

It  has  been  stated  by  writers  that  eiach  stage  of  the  pftrozysra,  sabseqnent 
to  the  chill,  is  the  immediate  effect  of  the  preceding  stage,  in  other  words, 
that  the  cold  stage  produces  the  hot,  and  the  hot  the  sweating.  Bat  this  is 
scarcely  probable,  at  least  with  regard  to  the  first  two  stages,  which  bear 
no  proportion  to  each  other ;  a  protracted  and  severe  chill  being  frequently 
followed  by  less  fever  than  a  very  slight  one,  and  the  fever  sometimes  oc- 
curring without  any  preceding  chill  whatever.  The  probability  is,  that, 
while  the  depression  of  the  cold  stage  is  naturally  followed  by  some  degree  of 
febrile  reaction,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  morbific  cause,  whatever 
it  may  be,  is  capable  of  producing  the  hot  stage  by  a  direct  influence. 

The  whole  duration  of  the  paroxysm  varies  greatly.  In  many  instances, 
it  does  not  exceed  three  or  four  hours ;  while  in  others  it  runs  on  to  within  a 
very  short  time  of  the  succeeding  paroxysm,  lasting  sometimes  in  a  quotidian 
eighteen  hours,  in  a  tertian  thirty-six,  and  in  a  quartan  sixty.  As  a  general 
rule,  however,  the  paroxysm  is  longer  in  a  quotidian  than  a  tertian,  and  in 
this  than  a  quartan.  The  average  duration  in  the  quotidian  may  pei^pi 
be  stated  at  ten  or  twelve  hours,  in  the  tertian  at  eight  or  ten,  and  in  toe 
quartan  at  five  or  six.  But  the  paroxysms  generally  shorten,  as  the  disease 
becomes  of  longer  continuance. 

The  paroxysm  is  liable  to  other  diversities.  Sometimes  the  cold  stage  is 
very  slight,  and  exhibits  few  of  its  characteristic  symptoms.  .  Cases  are  noi 
uncommon  in  which  the  only  discoverable  signs  are  some  blueness  about  the 
nails,  and  a  little  coolness  of  the  nose,  ears,  hands,  and  feet.  This  is  espe- 
cially  the  case  with  young  children.  Occasionally,  even  these  symptoms  are 
wanting,  and  the  paroxysm  begins  at  once  with  the  hot  stage,  without  any 
preceding  chill  whatever.  This  is  the  form  of  the  complaint  called  by  the 
vulgar  dumb  agucy  to  distinguish  it  from  the  more  common  form,  which  if 
called  shakwff  ague.  Sometimes  the  sweating  stage  is  wanting;  the  fern 
cither  gradually  subsiding  without  any  discharge,  or  the  place  of  the  perspi- 
ration being  supplied  by  a  diarrhoea,  or  a  copious  flow  of  urine.  The  iaea  hat 
been  advanced,  and  it  seems  plausible,  that  the  dropsical  efiiision  which  oeea- 
siooally  attends  an  attack  of  intermittent-  fever,  may  be  vicarious  to  the  per- 
spiration. It  is  asserted  that  the  cold  stage  has,  in  some  instances,  paned 
into  the  sweating,  without  the  inter\Tntion  of  febrile  reaction  ;  and  that,  m 
others,  the  whole  paroxysm  has  consisted  of  perspiration  without  either  ehill 
or  fever.  But,  in  such  cases,  the  disease,  though  it  may  be  intermittent,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  merit  the  name  of  intermittent  fever.  In  the  doable  ter- 
tian, it  sometimes  happens  that,  of  the  two  paroxysms,  which  serve  as  the 
prototypes  of  all  the  others,  one  may  be  regular  in  all  its  stages,  while  the 
other  is  destitute  of  chill,  or  in  some  other  way  peculiar. 

Among  the  vagaries  of  the  paroxysm,  a  very  singular  one  has  been  noticed 
in  which  the  affection  is  confined  to  a  single  limb,  which  passes  through  the 
several  stages  regularly,  the  remainder  of  the  system  being  apparently  undit- 
turbed.  Various  affections,  occurring  at  regular  intervals,  without  any  other 
rcM;ml)lance  to  intermittent  fever  than  their  paroxysmal  character,  have  bees 
considered  as  marked  cases  of  the.  disease  (fcbrU  intermittent  larvata). 
Among  these  may  be  enumerated  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  epilepsy,  hysteriai 
hiccough,  petechial  eruptions,  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery,  all  of  which  occanoa 
ally  appear  in  the  intermittent  form,  occurring  daily  or  every  other  day  at 
the  same  hour,  with  intervals  of  apparent  health.  But  it  appears  to  me 
that  they  have  as  little  claim  to  be  considered  intermittent  fever,  aa  the  saiae 
affections,  in  their  continuous  form,  would  have  to  be  conBidcml  eontiDiied 
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&T».  It  ihej  could  be  shown  to  be  uniformly  the  result  of  miasmatio  influ- 
ence^ there  mi^ht  be  some  foundation  for  this  view  of  their  nature ;  but  the 
&ct  18,  that  they  sometimes  occur  under  circumstances  io  which  miasmata 
eould  by  no  possilHlity  have  been  the  cause. 

htermistumj  or  Apyrexia. — After  the  paroxysm  has  subsided,  the  patient, 
thoogb  without  fever,  is  not  usually  quite  free  from  signs  of  disease.  General 
lingnor,  facility  of  fatigue,  pains  in  the  back  and  loins,  uneasy  sensations  in 
tbe  head  and  epigastrium,  with  some  fur  upon  the  tongue,  and  a  feeble  appe- 
tite, are  not  unfrequently  left  behind,  in  greater  or  less  degree.  The  patient, 
moreover,  h  apt  to  have  a  pale  or  somewhat  sallow  oomplezion,  and  a  sickly 
hk.  These,  or  analogous  symptoms,  are  most  common  after  the  early  pa- 
roxysms. Sometimes  they  are  very  slight,  sometimes  so  considerable  as,  in 
connexion  with  some  heat  of  skin  and  frequency  of  pulse,  to  render  the  intet- 
nussioB  imperfect.  They  generally  diminish  with  the  continuance  of  the 
disease;  and  at  length  the  patient  becomes  apparently  quite  well  in  the  in- 
terrals  of  his  attacks ;  having,  not  unfrequently,  the  appetite,  the  digestion, 
tnd  the  general  vigour,  though  not  perhaps  fully  the  aspect  of  health.  T6  th^ 
tbove  rule,  however,  there  are  exceptions.  Cases  occur  in  which  the  patient, 
eren  at  the  commencement,  is  as  free  from  all  signs  of  disease  during  the  in- 
termission, as  in  his  most  perfect  health. 

Course,  Tebminjktion,  &c. — It  has  been  stated  that,  in  the  several  types 
of  intermittent  fever,  the  paroxysms  return  at  the  same  hour  of  the  day. 
There  is,  however,  often  some  variation  in  this  respect.  The  commencement 
of  a  paroxysm,  instead  of  being  precisely  at  the  same  time  of  day  as  that  of 
the  preceding,  may  be  an  hour  or  two  earlier,  or  an  hour  or  two  later ;  and  it 
not  unfrequently  happens  that,  if  a  little  before  the  time  upon  one  day,  it  is 
a  little  after  it  on  the  next,  so  that  the  mean  between  the  extremes  of  diverg- 
esee  is  the  regular  hour.  In  some  casles,  instead  of  thus  fluctuating  backwards 
and  forwards,  each  succeeding  paroxysm  occurs  an  hour  or  two  earlier  than 
its  predecessor,  so  that  the  length  of  the  intermission  is  regularly  diminished. 
hk  other  cases,  it  occurs  an  hour  or  two  later,  so  as  regularly  to  lengthen  the 
intermission.  In  the  former,  the  disease  is  said  to  be  an  anticipating,  in  the 
latter,  ia  retarding  intermittent.  One  type  may  in  this  manner  be  converted 
into  another.  Thus,  an  anticipating  quartan  may  become  a  tertian,  and  an 
anticipating  tertian  a  quotidian  ;  while  a  retarding  quotidian  is  changed  into 
a  tertian,  and  a  retarding  tertian  into  a  quartan.  It  is  obvious  that  an  an- 
ticipating quotidian  may  pass  from  the  intermittent  to  the  remittent  form. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  paroxysms  seldom  occur  during  the  night. 
Perhaps  sleep  may  in  some  way  oppose  a  resistance  to  their  attack.  The  rule 
is  not  universally,  but  generally  true.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  time 
of  attack  is  between  the  hours  of  eight  in  the  morning  and  eight  in  the  even- 
ing ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that,  in  the  anticipating  and  retarding 
eases,  when  the  receding  or  advancing  paroxysm  reaches  the  period  of  dark- 
ness, it  is  apt  either  to  be  arrested  in  its  course,  or  to  leap  over  the  night, 
backward  into  the  evening,  or  forward  into  the  morning.  Thus,  the  paroxysm 
of  an  anticipating  tertian,  occurring  first  at  noon,  and  recurring  afterwards 
aoccessively  at  the  hours  of  ten,  eight,  and  six,  will,  after  attaining  the  last 
mentioned  hour,  either  continue  to  recur  at  the  same,  or  will  return  next 
time  at  about  six  or  eight  in  the  evening  preceding  the  regular  period.  A 
retarding  tertian,  on  the  contrary,  after  reaching  the  confines  of  night  makes 
its  next  attack  in  the  morning,  subsequent  to  the  regular  day  of  return. 
(^Fordyce,) 

It  has  been  generally  observed  that,  the  shorter  the  intermission,  the  earlier 
is  the  hour  of  the  day  at  which  the  paroxysm  is  disposed  to  appear.     Thus, 
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the  quotidian  most  frequently  makes  its  attack  in  ihe  moniinffy  the  tertian 
about  noon,  and  the  quartan  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  true  that  uere  are  wesj 
frequent  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Thus,  the  quotidian  and  tertian  may  change 
places,  or  may  either  of  them  occur  in  the  afternoon ;  but  the  paroxyam  of 
the  quartan  very  rarely  appears  in  the  morning.  Another  result  of  obeert»- 
tion  is,  that  the  longer  the  duration  of  the  disease,  the  later  in  the  day  are 
usually  the  returns.  Hence,  in  old  cases  of  intermittents,  the  paroxysma 
should  occur  in  the  afternoon. 

Beference  has  been  made  to  the  change  of  one  type  into  another  in  the 
course  of  an  anticipating  or  retarding  intermittent.  But  the  same  oonvernoii 
sometimes  takes  place  abruptly.  The  most  common  is  from  a  type  with  fre- 
quent paroxysms,  to  another  in  which  they  are  less  frequent.  Hence,  a  quoti- 
dian is  more  apt  to  become  tertian,  and  a  tertian  quartan,  than  the  reTerae. 

Intermittents,  if  left  to  themselves,  will  not  in  general  run  on  indefinitely. 
The  milder  cases  not  unfrcquently  terminate  spontaneously,  with  the  scTentb 
or  eighth)  and  sometimes  so  early  even  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  paroxysm.  More 
than  one-half  of  the  tertian  fevers  which  occurred  in  the  infirmaries  of  the 
Salpifrihre  of  Paris,  in  the  autumn  of  the  sixth  year  of  the  Republic,  termi- 
nated with  the  ninth  paroxysm,  or  previously.  The  treatment  employed  waa 
of  the  simplest  kind,  and  calculated  to  have  little  effect  upon  the  course  of 
the  disease.  {Diet  de  Med.y  xvi.  589.)  According  to  Fordyco,  quotidians 
usually  end  spontaneously  in  about  ten  weeks,  tertians  in  about  four  months, 
and  quartans  in  six,  seven,  or  eight  months.  But  occasionally,  these  dia- 
eases  continue  for  a  much  longer  time,  if  not  interrupted. 

When  an  intermittent  has  been  checked  by  any  means  whatever,  it  has  a 
strong  tendency  to  return,  so  that  very  slight  causes  will  often  provoke  a 
frt^sh  attack,  and  not  unfrcquently  a  recurrence  will  take  place  without  any 
appreciable  cause.  Quartans  are  said  to  be  most  apt  to  relapse  ;  but  all  tlw 
types  are  subject  to  the  law.  In  these  returns,  there  is  a  singular  tendency 
to  observe  the  septenary  period.  It  has  been  said  that  quotidians  arc  most 
apt  to  return  at  the  end  of  a  week,  tertians  of  two  weeks,  and  quartans  of 
tnrcc.  I  have  not  noticed  this  peculiarity  of  the  several  types ;  but  of  the 
general  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  most  instances,  according  to  my  own 
observation,  the  relapse  takes  place  upon  the  fourteenth  day  from  the  occnr- 
rence  of  the  last  paroxysm ;  and,  if  this  day  be  passed^  then  at  the  end  of 
the  third  week,  or  at  some  future  weekly  period.  An  autumnal  attack  of 
intermittent  b  very  frequently  succeeded  by  another,  at  the  opening  of  the 
warm  weather,  in  the  subse<|uent  spring.  The  liability  to  the  recnrrenoe  of 
the  disease  continues  for  one  or  two  years,  and  sometimes  much  longer.  In 
general,  the  subsequent  attacks,  without  a  fresh  exposure  to  the  canse, 
milder  than  the  original. 

Grades  and  Complications. — Intermittent  fever  may  be  of  a 
character,  with  a  vigorous  reaction,  a  full  strong  pulse,  a  florid  surface,  and 
a  pure  rich  blood ;  it  may  be  asthenic,  with  unusual  depression  in  the  chill, 
a  slow  and  uncertain  reaction,  a  feeble  though  frcfiuent  pulse,  a  dusky  or 
purplish  hue  of  the  skin,  and  a  depraved,  impoverished,  or  scanty  blood ;  er 
it  may  be  of  any  grade  between  these  two  extremes.  In  the  first  mentioned 
form,  it  is  sometimes  though  erroneously  said  to  be  inflammatory ;  for  the 
condition  may  exist  altogether  independently  of  inflammation.  In  the  second 
form,  it  may  be  called  simply  fitblcy  when  the  blood  is  not  depraved,  and 
the  general  energies  not  greatly  depressed ;  tj/phndj  when  along  with  the 
debility  there  is  a  peculiar  contamination  or  depravation  of  the  circulating 
fluid ;  and  malignant ,  pernicious,  or  conf/rstiv^y  when  the  powers  of  the  sys- 
tem are  so  much  prostrated  as  to  endanger  a  very  speedy  and  &tal  usne. 
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Theie  dift>reiioe8  depend,  not  on  the  peculiar  character  of  the  mksmatic 
etBBe,  bat  upon  the  preyiona  condition  of  the  patient,  or  the  inflnence  of 
other  OIU1860  acting  (tonjointly  with  the  miasmata.  Most  cases  occnrring  in 
tempermte  latitudes  have  more  or  less  of  the  sthenic  grade ;  and  the  charac- 
ten  of --this  grade  have  been  sufficiently  detailed  in  the  general  description  of 
fcf«r.  The  merelj  feeble  oases  are  known  by  a  general  deficiency  of  energy 
in  tlie  reaction,  and  the  marks  of  debility  in  the  intermission,  without  peculiar 
ijmptoms  of  derangement,  or  any  very  alarming  signs  of  prostration.  They 
ITS' not  uncommon  among  individuals  reduced  by  prerious  indisposition.  The 
typhoid  cases  may  be  recognized  by  the  greater  depression  of  the  chill,  the 
pungent  heat  of  the  skin  during  the  reaction,  the  yery  frequent  but  compara- 
tivdj  small  and  feeble  pulse,  the  more  than  ordinary  dryness  of  the  mouth, 
the  Kown  colour  of  the  tongue,  the  tendency  to  the  production  of  sordes  about 
the  teethy  the  dwkj  hue  of  the  surfiice,  and  the  greater  frequency  of  nervous 
symptoms,  as  subsultus  tendinum,  jactitation,  and  low  delirium.  They  are 
met  with  chiefly  among  persons  previously  exposed  to  the  want  of  proper 
sustenance,  fresh  air,  and  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life,  or  at  periods  when 'an 
epidemic  typhoid  influence  prevails  in  miasmatic  districts.  Of  the  malignant 
or  pernicious  intermittent  I  shall  treat  separately ;  as  it  differs  from  the  other 
ibmia  strikingly  in  some  of  its  symptoms,  and  requires  that  especial  attention 
should  be  called  to  it,  in  consequence  of  its  terrible  fatality  when  mistaken, 
and  hiefliciently  treated. 

Intermittent  fever  is  not  unfrequently  associated  with  inflammation  of  an 
oigan  or  ornns  of  the  body,  and,  in  this  state,  has  often  been  confounded 
wuh  the  higher  grades  of  the  ordinary  sthenic  form  of  the  disease,  under  the 
name  of  inflammatory  intermittent;  the  local  afiection  having  been  over- 
looked or  disregarded.  The  distinguishing  general  charaoter  of  these  com- 
pHeated  cases  is  the  appearance  of  the  buffy  coat  of  the  blood  upon  ooagula- 
tun.  Except  in  the  pregnant  state,  and  in  anemic  cases,  which  are  in 
gsoenl  readily  recognised,  this  sign  may  be  considered  as  conclusive  of  the 
existenoe  of  inflammation.  When  thb  attends  the  sthenic  state  of  the  fever, 
a  peculiar  hardness  of  the  pulse  is  superadded  to  its  strength  of  impulse. 
Bat  the  inflammation  may  also  be  coincident  with  the  typhoid  character  of 
the  dineaee,  in  which  case  this  hardness  may  be  wanting. 

The  organs  most  frequently  affected  are  the  stomach  and  bowels,  the  liver, 
the  lungs,  and  the  brain,  or  its  investing  membranes.  To  enumerate  here  all 
the  symptoms  characteristic  of  the  phlegmasisd  of  these  structures,  would  be 
to  anticipate  what  must  be  stated  fully  hereafter.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
notice  a  few  prominent  symptoms,  which  may  serv^e  to  fix  attention  upon  the 
inflammation  when  it  shall  exist.  When  the  stomach  is  inflamed,  there  arc 
mraally  burning  pain  and  tenderness  upon  pressure  in  the  epigastrium,  a 
crftTing  for  ice  or  cold  drinks,  and  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  nausea 
and  vomiting;  substances  which  are  ordinarily  acceptable  to  the  stomach, 
bring  often  promptly  rejected.  Inflammation  of  the  bowels  is  manifested  by 
oolkvy  pains  in  the  abdomen,  more  or  less  tenderness  over  some  particular 
pert  of  its  surfece,  and  diarrhoea,  or  dysenteric  symptoms.  The  liver  may 
be  considered  as  the  seat  of  inflammation,  when  there  are  pain  and  tender- 
neea  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  difficulty  of  lying  on  the  left  side,  pain  in 
the  right  shoulder,  nausea  and  vomiting,  discoloured  evacuations  from  the 
bowels,  yellowness  of  the  skin,  conjunctivsB,  or  tongue,  and  a  deep-brown 
colour  of  the  urine.  These  inflammations  are  most  frequent  in  the  summer 
and  autumn.  The  symptoms  of  thoracic  inflammation  are  different,  accord- 
ing as  the  bronchial  membrane,  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs,  or  the  pleura, 
13  sflbctcd.     In  the  first  case,  the  ordinary  catarrhal  symptoms  are  presented; 
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in  the  second,  cough  with  a  scanty,  Tiscid,  and  rusty  expectoration,  and 
obtuse  pain  in  the  chest ;  in  the  third,  acute  pain  at  some  one  point  in  the 
side.  This  complication  is  most  frequent  in  winter  and  spring.  Inflamna- 
tion  of  the  encepnalon  may  be  suspected,  when  the  pain  in  the  head  is  seveve, 
the  patient  is  painfiilly  sensitive  to  light  or  sound,  the  pupil  is  contnetedy 
an(l  delirium*  or  convulsions  are  conjoined  with  the  other  symptoms.  AU 
these  inflammatory  complications  are  most  apt  to  occur  in  the  young  and 
vigorous.  They  are  proportionably  more  frequent  in  the  quotidian  than  the 
tertian,  and  in  the  tertian  than  the  quartan.  Old  persons  are  moat  sabject 
to  attacks  of  apoplexy  or  paralysis. 

The  inflammation  may  be  so  severe  as  to  keep  up  some  febrile  excitcm«it| 
after  the  intermittent  paroxysm  has  subsided.  la  this  case  a  complete  inter- 
mission is  prevented.  The  disease  at  first  presents  the  character  of  a  remit- 
tent; but,  as  the  inflammation  diminishes,  the  inter- paroxysmal  fever  ceaseSi 
and  the  true  character  of  the  affection  becomes  manifest.  When  the  inflam- 
mation is  not  of  a  grade  or  extent  to  sustain  a  symptomatic  fever,  the  inter- 
mission may  be  complete  so  far  as  regards  frequency  of  pulse  and  heat  ol 
skin ;  but  a  close  examination  will  often  detect  signs  of  the  local  affection  in 
tenderness  of  the  organ  affiected,  a  furred  tongue,  defective  appetite,  and  a 
certain  degree  of  hardness  or  resistance  in  the  pulse,  not  ordinarily  obeenred 
in  the  apyrexia. 

The  inflammation  which  thus  occasionally  attends  intermittent  fever  may 
have  previously  existed,  or  been  called  into  action  by  the  influence  of  the 
fever  upon  a  predisposition,  or  may  be  coincident  with  the  fever,  and  like  it 
dependent  immediately  upon  the  miasmatic  cause,  or,  finally,  may  be  the 
result  of  exposure  to  some  accidental  cause  in  the  progress  of  the  disorder. 

Authors  sometimes  speak  of  ij<utric  intermittents,  and  cerebral  iniermU' 
tenU;  but  there  is  no  foundation  for  such  distinctions.  It  is  true  that  the 
stomach  and  brain  are  severally  much  more  irritated  in  some  cases  than  in 
others ;  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  any  one  of  the  organs ;  and  thus  we 
should  have  subdivisions  of  the  disease  as  numerous  as  the  ftinctions.  The 
cases,  denominated  as  above,  generally  owe  whatever  peculiarity  they  May 
evince  to  complications  of  the  intermittent  fever  with  gastro-hepatic  inflam- 
mation, in  the  one  case,  and  with  some  form  of  encephalitis  in  the  other. 

Effects. — If  an  intermittent  be  speedily  checked,  it  will  leave  no  other 
unpleasant  consequence  behind  it  than  a  disposition  to  return.  But,  if  allowed 
to  run  on  indefinitely,  or  if  frequently  provoked  to  return  by  a  continued  ex- 
posure to  the  cause,  it  sometimes  produces  very  disagreeable  effects.  The 
most  common  of  these  is  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  Mia.smata  appear  capa- 
ble of  producing  disease  in  the  spleen,  liver,  &c.,  by  an  immediate  influence; 
and  it  is  possible  that  affections  of  this  kind,  acci^mpanying  intermittealSy 
may  sometimes  be  the  result  of  the  same  cause  that  gives  rise  to  the  fever; 
but  it  is  very  certain  that  they  are  frcqucntlv,  and  highly  probable  that  they 
are  much  the  most  frequently  occasioned  by  the  iuteriuittent  paroxysms. 
Indeed,  the  spleen  can  often  be  perceived  to  be  enlarged  during  the  cold  stage. 
The  blood  which  leaves  the  capillaries  becomes  congested  in  the  viscera,  and 
especially  in  the  spleen,  which  is  probably  intended  as  a  diverticulum,  to  pre- 
vent injury  from  such  irregularities  of  the  circulation  to  more  important  or- 
gans. The  enlargement  subsides  somewhat  in  the  apyrexia,  but,  rctumii^ 
again  in  greater  degree  in  the  subsequent  paroxysm,  becomes  at  length,  in 
.si>ine  iustances,  excessive ;  so  that  the  spleen  may  be  purccived  extending  fn 
into  the  abdomen,  and  occasionally  occupying  more  than  oue-half  of  the 
cavity.  It  is  generally  also  more  or  less  indurated.  In  this  state,  it  is  com- 
monly called  atfue  cake^  and  is  a  well-known  affection  in  miasmatic  districts. 
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It  jfl  said  to  bejDost  common  in  the  quartan,  and  least  so  in  tbe  qnotictian. 
The  more  obstinate  and  long  continued  the  disease,  the  m6re  apt  it  is  to  be 
attended  with  this  affection  of  the  spleen. 

In  like  manner,  the  liyer  sometimes  becomes  enlarged  and  indurated;  and, 
eTen  when  not  sensibly  increased  in  bulk,  is  often  affected  ivith  chronic  in- 
flimmation,  or  derangement  of  function,  giying  rise  to  jaundice,  dyspepsia, 
diarrhoMs  fte. 

The  appearance  of  a  patient  labouring  under  chronic  intermittent  is  cha- 
neteristic.  His  countenance  has  a  sallow  paleness,  with  frequently  a  sad  or 
directed  expression,  indicatiye  of  habitual  depression  of  spirits.  Feelings  pf 
lugaor,  muscular  weakness,  and  liability  to  fatigue  upon  slight  exertion,  are 
Tery  common.  The  tongue  is  often  furred,  the  appetite  feeble,  the  discharges 
frm  the  bowels  clay-coloured  or  otherwise  deranged,  and  the  urine  pecasion- 
iUy  dark-brown  as  in  jaundice.  Sometimes  the  body  is  emaciated,  sometimes 
nUier  full  as  if  bloated. 

A  Tery  frequent  result  of  protracted  intermittent  is  dropsy.     This  affection 
wmetimes  occurs  during  the  continuance  of  tbe  disease,  and,  as  before-  stated, 
has  been  ascribed  in  part  to  a  vicarious  secretion  into  the  cellular  tissue  and 
seroQS  cavities.    But  it  is  more  frequent  after  the  intermittent  has  been  inter- 
ropted.     Even  in  such  cases,  it  may  possibly  be  owing,  in  part,  to  the  substi- 
tution of  a  serous  discharge  for  the  perspiration  to  which  the  system  was 
accustomed,  and  to  which  tne  process  of  sanguification  had  become  accommo- 
dated; and  a  return  of  the  paroxysms  is  sometimes  followed  by  a  disappear- 
ance of  the  dropsy.  (^Nordamerik.  Moratsberichtf  &o.,  i.  27.)     I  have  often 
found  the  urine  to  be  albuminous,  and  sometimes  highly  so.     Tet  the  dropsy 
is  generally  curable.     Hence  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  kidneys  are,  as 
has  beea  supposed,  organically  diseased.     Sometimes  the  urine  is  albuminous 
in  intermittent  fever,  without  any  dropsical  symptoms.  (^Archives  G6nira!^^ 
4«  s^.,  XV  509.)     The  probability  is,  that  the  watery  condition  of  tbe  blood 
BO  often  an  attendant  or  result  of  intermittents,  is  the  main  source  of  the  effu- 
non  in  these  cases.     Another  source  of  dropsy  in  intermittents,  is  organic 
disease  of  the  liver  and  spleen.     The  veins  of  tbe  abdominal  viscera,  and 
•ometimes  of  all  that  portion  of  the  system  drained  by  the  branches  of  the 
ttcending  vena  cava,  become  congested,  in  consequence  of  obstruction  in  the 
liter  and  spleen,  and  relieve  themselves  by  effusion.     This  form  of  dropsy  is 
often  obstinate,  and  sometimes  incurable ;  for,  though  relieved  by  remedies,  it 
ii  apt  to  return  so  long  as  the  cause  continues.   Yet,  when  the  result  of  inter- 
mittents, it  is  much  less  hopeless  than  when  springing  from  independent 
faease  of  the  viscera;  for  there  is  always  some  prospect  of  removing  it  by 
eradicating  the  original  affection. 

An  attack  of  insanity  has  been  known  occasionally  to  follow  the  cure  of  an 
intermittent.  The  latter  disease  b  thought  also  to  have  been  sometimes  in- 
jurious by  suspending  menstruation,  the  lochial  discharge,  and  the  secretion 
of  milk  in  women,  and  habitual  hemorrhoidal  discharges  in  men. 

But,  while  thus  fruitful  in  mischief,  intermittents  have  the  credit,  probably 
ui  some  measure  deserved,  of  being  occasionally  useful,  by  superseding  other 
diseases,  and  removing  morbid  tendencies  which  had  before  resisted  treatment, 
^ey  act  in  this  way  like  medicines  which  substitute  a  safe  and  temporary, 
for  an  unsafe  or  obstinate  affection.  It  is  more  especially,  though  not  exclu- 
^^elj,  nervous  diseases  that  are  thus  remedied.  Among  them  are  neuralgic 
^6ctions,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  asthma,  dyspepsia,  rheumatism,  and  various 
o&taoeous  diseases.  Even  mania  is  said  to  have  been  superseded  by  in- 
^tmittent  fever,  and  the  tendency  to  pulmonary  consuinption  bos  been 
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thought,  thoogh  probablj  on  insofiGioieiit  grounds,  to  be  matoriallj  connteractal 
by  it* 

Anatomical  Characters. — ^The  proper  afnatomical  character  of  intermit- 
tent fever  has  scarcely  been  ascertained.  The  lesions  which'  have  genermllj 
proved  fatal,  and  which  are  those  observed  upon  dissection,  are  not  essentially 
parts  of  the  fever,  being  sometimes  purely  incidental,  and  sometimes  effseta 
which  might  have  been  absent  without  ajfecting  the  integrity  of  the  diseasa. 
Inflammation  of  the  brain  and  of  its  membranes,  cerebral  congestion  and  cflfu- 
sion,  gastritis,  gastro-enteritis,  pulmonary  inflammation  and  congestion,  and 
various  diseases  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  are  among  the  affiections  which  have 
been  most  frequently  observed  in  persons  who  have  died  while  labouring  under 
intermittent  fever.  The  liver  has  usually  been  found  congested  with  blood, 
and  of  a  dark  purple  or  Uadk  colour.  Enlargement  with  or  without  change 
of  structure,  increased  density,  softening,  and  suppuration,  are  the  lesions  most 
frequently  observed  in  that  organ.  The  spleen  has  generally  been  found  en- 
larged, and  altered  in  texture,  sometimes  broken  down  and  softened,  so  as  even 
to  resemble  coagulated  blood  enveloped  in  a  membranous  covering.  Occasiaif- 
ally  it  has  been  ruptured,  and  dark  or  grumous  blood  has  been  met  with  in  the 
cavity  of  the  peritoneum.     Suppuration  of  the  viscus  has  also  been  noticed. 

Causes. — Of  the  intermittent  fever  here  treated  of,  miasmata  are  the  essen- 
tial cause.  Some  have  supposed  that  all  cases  of  intermittent  fever  have  the 
same  origin.  Experience,  however,  is  opposed  to  this  opinion.  We  every  now 
and  then  meet  with  instances  which  can  by  no  possibility  be  traced  to  mias- 
mata. Indeed,  cases  sometimes  occur  which  proceed  obviously  from  some 
temporary  irritation,  such  as  the  introduction  of  instruments  into  the  urethra, 
indigestible  food  in  the  stomach,  worms  in  the  bowels,  &c.  The  case  of  H. 
Brachet  is  interesting,  as  tending  to  show  that  habit  may  have  the  same  effect. 
M.  Brachet  for  seven  successive  nights,  at  midnight,  bathed  in  the  river  Saonty 
towards  the  close  of  October,  when  the  water  was  cold.  Retiring  to  bed  after 
each  bath,  and  covering  hinlself  warmly,  he  was  affected  with  considerable 
reaction,  which  terminated  in  perspiration.  At  the  end  of  the  seventh  day,  he 
omitted  the  practice,  but  was  nevertheless  nightly,  about  the  same  hour, 
attacked  with  a  regular  intermittent  paroxysm,  consisting  of  the  cold,  hot,  and 
sweating  stages,  which  returned  for  about  a  week,  when  it  ceased  spontaneoosly 
upon  the  occurrence  of  an  event  which  kept  him  out  of  his  bed  at  the  hour, 
and  induced  him  to  take  a  ride  on  horseback,  which  excited  and  wanned  him. 
But  cases  of  pure  irritative  intermittent  are  probably  rare;  and  the  presumption, 
when  we  meet  with  a  case  of  ague  and  fever,  is  that  it  is  miasmatic. 

Intermittent,  being  the  mildest  form  of  miasmatic  fever,  is  that  which 
ordinarily  occurs  in  situations,  and  at  periods,  when  the  miasmatic  influenee 
is  least  intense,  and  in  persons  who  from  habit,  or  any  other  cause,  are  least 
susoeptible  to  injury  from  it.  Though  this  particular  cause  may  be  eneniial, 
yet  there  are  others  which  very  much  assist  its  action.  The  poison  seems  to 
find  a  more  ready  entrance  into  the  system,  when  exhausted  by  &tigue  or 
hunger,  debilitated  by  previous  disease  or  mental  depression,  and  during  sleep. 
It  of^en  lurks  in  the  system  without  obvious  effect,  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  of  time,  causing  rather  a  predisposition  to  the  disease  than  the  dti 


*  It  J8  proper  to  state  that,  in  a  reriew  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  in  the  New 
Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  May»  1848,  it  is  declared  by  the  writer,  who 
appeani  to  have  had  an  extensive  experience  in  miasmatic  diseases,  that  he  has  '^nerer 
seen  u  case  in  which  the  occurrence  of  an  intermittent,  during  the  progress  of  another 
disoAsc,  seemed  of  itself  to  have  prored  beneficial  to  that  disease;"  but,  cm  the  contrary, 
hnd  pronerally  obserTe<l  a  prejudicial  influence  of  the  new  upon  the  original  mala^f  .— 
Note  to  the  teeond  edition. 
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itself.  Under  these  eireamstanoes,  anj  exciting  oaase  may  call  the  fever  into 
action;  and  vometimes  an  attack  is  produced,  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  avoided.  Exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sitn,  a  cold  hath,  excessive  exer- 
tion, mental  excitement,  even  a  dose  of  purgative  medicine,  may  thus  give 
rise  to^A  paroxysm:.  The  contrast  between  the  cold  of  the  mornings  and 
evenings  and  the  heat  of  the  middle  of  the  day,  fftveurs  the  developement  of 
the  disease  in  the  latter  part  of  summer,  and  the  beginning  of  autumn.  Per- 
sons removing  from  a  miasmatic  region  to  a  healthy  one  are  often  attacked, 
in  conse(}oence  prohably  of  the  new  and  excitant  influences  to  which  they  are 
exposed. 

The  disease  is  most  common  in  the  latter  half  of  summer,  and  in  autumti 
before  the  occurrence  of  severe  frost.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  occur  epidemi- 
oftHy,  making  its  appearance  in  situations  where  it  was  before  almost  unknown, 
and  sjNreading  over  considerable  districts ;  hut  still  showing  itself  at  the  same 
season  of  the  year.  In  the  United  States,  it  is  occasionally  met  with  in  al- 
most eveiy  part  of  the  country  where  there  are  water  and  vegetation,  except 
in  certain  mountainous  regions,  and  through  the  greater  portion  of  New  Eng- 
land, where  it  is  scarcely  known.  In  Europe  its  northern  limit  is  stated  to 
be  the  60th  or  61st  degree  of  north  latitude.  {Arch,  Oin.,  Mai,  1853,  p.  516.) 
It  occurs  occasionally  in  the  vicinity  of  Stockholm. 

The  time  at  which  the  disease  attacks,  after  exposure  to  the  miasmatic 
cause,  is  alto^ther  indefinite..  It  may  occur  in  a  few  hours,  or  not  for  weeks, 
or  months.  There  is  reason  for  the  belief,  that  the  cause  may  remain  latent 
&r  a  year  or  more,  until  called  into  action  by  favouring  oircumstanccs. 

InfiEints  and  old  people  are  less  frequently  affected  than  those  of  interme- 
fiite  ages,  and  women  less  than  men,  probably  because  they  are  less  exposed 
to  the  cause.  Children  are  certainly  liable  to  it  at  the  tenderest  age,  and  it 
is  thought  to  have  attacked  the  foetus  in  the  womb,  as  indicated  by  the  peri- 
odical trembling  in  the  uterus,  of  which  the  mother,  when  herself  the  subject 
of  the  disease,  has  been  sensible  in  the  interval  of  her  own  paroxysms.  Ne- 
groes are  much  less  susceptible  of  the  disease  than  whites. 

DlAQirosis.-^^The  only  diseases  with  which  intermittent  fever  is  liable  to 
be  confounded  are  hectic  and  remittent  fever.  Hectic  fever,  however,  may 
m  general  be  easily  distinguished  by  the  irregularity  in  the  recurrence  of  its 
paroxysm,  the  comparative  absence  of  headache,  the  excessive  and  prolonged 
sweats  at  night,  the  clearer  complexion  and  brighter  eye,  the  frequent  want 
of  gastric  derangement  and  fur  on  the  tongue,  the  continued  frequency  of 
jMifie  throughout  the  interval,  and  the  serious  organic  diseases  of  which  the 
beetle  is  usually  a  mere  symptom.  Remittent  fever  is  distinguishable  only 
by  tbe  continuance  of  fever  during  the  whole  interval ;  and  sometimes  it  is 
Teiy  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  case  belongs  to  the  one  or  the  other 
▼wiety. 

Prognosis. — In  the  uncomplicated  form  of  intermittent  fever,  without 
iBalignant  tendency,  the  prognosis  is  almost  always  favourable.  I  have  never 
fl^  such  a  case  eventuate  fatally.  It  is  possible  that,  when  there  is  a  dis- 
position to  cerebral  disease,  with  the  brain  perhaps  already  softened,  fatal 
apoplexy  may  be  induced  in  the  paroxysm,  either  from  the  venous  congestion 
^tbe  cold  stage,  or  the  strong  determination  of  blood  in  the  stage  of  reaction. 
^ere  is  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  result  does  sometimes  ocoilr,  especially 
^^  the  old,  and  in  the  intemperate.  Inflammation  of  any  of  the  vital  organs 
^^J  of  course  give  rise  to  danger.  Instances  of  fatal  effects  from  congestion 
^i  rupture  of  the  spleen  have  occurred.  But  the  chief  danger  of  ordinary 
intermittent  is  from  those  secondary  affections  which  result  from  its  neglect ; 
such  as  chronie  enlargement  and  induration  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  and 
^psy.    Even  in  these  cases^  however,  the  prognosis  is  more  favourable  than 
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Id  similar  affections  proceediDg  from  other  causes.  It  is  not  nnoommon  to 
see  cases  of  the  cachexy  of  intermittents,  with  disease  pf  the  liver,  jaundice, 
dropsy,  kc,  of  apparently  the  most  unpromising  character,  give  way  to  ap- 
propriate treatment. 

The  more  complete  is  the  apyrezia,  the  more  readily  will  the  disease  geii»- 
rally  yield.  The  postponement  of  the  paroxysm  by  two  or  three  hours  or 
more  at  each  recurrence  is  a  favourable  sign.  So  also  is  the  appearance  of  an 
herpetic  eruption  about  the  lips  and  the  alae  nasi.  Relapses  usually  yield 
more  readily  than  the  original  disease ;  and  the  vernal  cases  than  the  autumnal. 
Of  the  different  types,  as  a  general  rule,  the  quartan  is  the  most  difficult  of 
cure,  and  the  tertian  the  easiest. 

Treatment. — The  question  was  formerly  much  agitated,  whether  it  was 
best  to  attempt  to  arrest  intermittent  fever,  or  to  allow  it  to  run  its  natural 
course.  In  favour  of  the  latter  plan  it  was  urged,  that  a  morbid  matter 
existed  in  the  system  whicji  the  paroxysms  tended  to  eliminate;  that  the 
disease  acted  favourably  in  preventing  or  removing  other  diseases,  when  per- 
mitted to  have  its  full  and  unimpeded  influence;  and,  lastly,  that  it  was  much 
less  liable  to  return,  when  not  interrupted.  But  thb  reasoning  is  fallacious. 
There  is  no  proof  that  a  morbid  matter  exists  in  the  system,  which  is  thrown 
off  by  the  disease ;  if  other  complaints  might  sometimes  be  eradicated  by  its 
long  continuance,  the  remedy  would  in  general  be  worse  than  the  evil;  and 
observation  has  shown  that  the  longer  the  disease  has  continued,  the  mote 
liable  does  the  system  become  to  it,  and  the  more  difficult  is  it  to  be  eradicated. 
Besirlos,  80  long  as  it  lasts,  there  is  constant  danger  of  those  secondary  dis- 
eases, more  serious  even  than  the  original,  which  not  unfrequently  result 
from  it.  The  inference  is,  that  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue  if  it  caa 
be  arrested ;  and  the  sooner  it  can  be  checked  the  better.  Happily,  it  ii 
almost  always  in  our  power  to  arrest  it  very  speedily. 

In  (he  Paroxism, — In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  paroxysm  requirea 
little  treatment;  and,  even  if  it  be  left  to  nature,  no  serious  barm  will  be 
likely  to  ensue.  But  there  are  some  instances  in  which  remedies  are  im- 
portant ;  and,  in  almost  all,  the  symptoms  may  be  more  or  less  alleviated. 
During  the  chill,  the  patient  should  lie  in  bed,  and  be  covered  warmly.  Hot 
drinks  may  be  given,  such  as  lemonade,  toast-water,  or  infusion  of  balm;  and 
heat  applied  externally,  by  means  of  hot  pediluvia,  or  of  heated  bricks,  bot- 
tles of  hot  water,  bags  filled  with  hot  sand  or  bran,  &c.,  placed  near  the  feet 
and  along  the  body.  When  the  chill  is  severe  and  protracted,  the  hot  vapoor 
bath  may  be  employed,  by  raising  the  bed- clothes  over  the  patient  by  means 
of  crossed  half  hoops,  and  then  placing  hot  moistened  bricks  wrapped  in  flan- 
nel near  the  body,  or  introducing  a  current  of  hot  air  and  vapour  through  a 
large  conical  curved  tin  tube,  within  the  broad  exterior  end  of  which  a  cup  of 
alcohol  is  burning,  as  in  Jcnning*s  vapour  bath. 

Another  excellent  remedy,  under  similar  circumstanoes,  and  espeeiall? 
when  there  is  much  pain  or  nervous  disorder,  is  a  grain  of  opium,  or  an  equi- 
valent dose  of  one  of  its  preparations. .  This  often  affords  great  relief  to  the 
patient,  and  sometimes  bhortcns  the  chill,  and  moderates  the  subsoquent 
fever.  Should  the  stomach  be  irritable,  the  anodyne  may  be  ffiven  by  the 
rectum.  In  this  case,  fifty  or  sixty  drops  of  laudanum  should  oe  adminia- 
tercd  in  two  fluidounces  of  tbin  starch,  or  flaxseed  mucilage. 

When  there  is  great  and  threatening  prostration  of  strength,  as  indicated 
by  faintncss,  and  a  very  feeble  or  almost  absent  pulse,  it  is  necessary  to 
stimulate  the  patient ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  the 
oil  of  turpentine  internally,  and  active  rubefacients  externally,  are  preferable 
to  the  alcoholic  stimulants,  because  less  likely  to  affect  the  he^d  injurioualji 
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when  reaction'  shall  have  taken  place.  Nevertheless,  it  may  become  neres- 
mj  to  have  recottrae  to  wiaei  or  even  to  brandy,  especially  in  the  cases  of 
dninkardfl.  Ether  is  sometimes  applicable,  in  consequence  of  the  rapidity 
and  brevity  of  its  action.  The  rubefacients  will  be  most  effective  in  those 
eases,  when  aocompaoied  with  heat.  Cayenne  pepper  heated  in  brandy,  and 
hot  oil  of  turpentine,  should  be  applied  by  friction  to  the  upper  and  lower 
extremities ;  and  mustard  cataplasms,  previoi|sly  warmed,  may  be  applied  to 
the  inside  of  the  thighs,  and  over  the  epigastrium. 

'When  the  chill  is  attended  with  much  oppression  of  stomach,  nausea,  and 
ineffectual  efforts  to  vomit,  an  emetic  dose  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  given  ;  or, 
if  the  patient  is  at  the  same  time  very  feeble,  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered  mus- 
^ud-  diffused  in  wstrm  water.  Irritability  of  stomaoh  shonld  be  treated,  first, 
if  the  discharges  are  acrid,  sour,  or  bilious,  with  a  copious  draught  of  warm 
water  so  as  to  wash  out  the  stomach,  and  afterwards,  if  not  relieved  by  this 
remedy,  with  a  sinapism  to  the  epigastrium,  and  an  anodyne  enema. 

In  comatose  cas^;  reliance  must  be  placed  chiefly  upon  revulsion  by^  ex- 
ternal stimulants ;  but,  should  the  symptoms  be  apoplectic ;  should  there  be 
Btertor,  for  example,  with  a  suffused  face,  and  a  slow  laboured  pulse,  it  may 
become  necessary,  in  addition,  to  take  blood  from  the  arm,  or  by  cups  from 
the  temples  or  back  of  the  neck ;  the  head  being  kept  in  an  elevated  position. 
Besides  the  remedies  above  mentioned,  others  have  been  recommended. 
One  of  these  is  the  tourniquet  applied  to  the  thigh.  This  cannot  act,  as  has 
been  suggested,  by  throwing  more  blood  upon  the  vital  organs ;  for,  if  made 
to  tieht  as  to  arrest  circulation  altogether,  it  leaves  the  same  proportion  of 
blood  in  the  remainder  of  the  system  as  before ;  if  applied  so  as  to  check  the 
flow  of  blood  in  the  veins  only,  it  accumulates  blood  in  the  limb,  and  thus 
abstracts  it  from  the  remainder  of  the  system.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  cir- 
colation  is  concerned,  it  can  act  only  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  blood  to 
be  forwarded  by  the  forces  concerned ;  which,  as  I  believe,  is  a  very  doubtful 
benefit.  From  the  testimony,  however,  in  relation  to  its  effects,  there  can  be 
BO  doubt  that  the  remedy  serves  occasionally  to  shorten  the  paroxysm.  But 
N  will  anything  else  which  strongly  excites  the  attention  and  interest  of  the 
patient,  especially  if,  as  in  the  present  case,  it  be  attended  with  disagreeable 
sensation.  A  few  strokes  with  a  lash  would  probably  be  as*  effectual  as  the 
remedy  in  question. 

Bleeding  in  the  cold  stage  has  been  strongly  advised,  especially  by  Dr. 
Mackintosh  and  Mr.  Twining.  The  former  author  asserts  that,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  it  will  cut  short  the  cold  stage,  will  rarely  fail  in  stopping 
ibe  paroxysm,  and  will  often  effect  a  cure  of  the  disease.  The  amount  of  the 
requisite  loss  of  blood  is  very  uncertain,  varying,  according  to  the  experience 
of  Dr.  Mackintosh,  from  an  ounce  and  a  half  to  twenty-four  ounces.  The 
tremors  cease  during  the  operation,  the  breathing  becomes  regular,  the  pains 
in  the  head  and  back  vanish,  the  pulse  becomes  fuller  and  stronger,  and  a 
gentle  moisture  breaks  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  body.  The  measure  of 
tbe  quantity  taken  must  be  the  production  of  these  effects ;  but,  should  the 
pulse  &il  under  the  operation,  the  wound  in  the  arm  must  of  course  be  closed 
immediately.  Mr.  Twining  speaks  with  scarcely  less  positiveness  of  the  effi- 
gy of  the  remedy ;  but  he  requires  that  it  should  be  preceded  by  purging, 
tbat  the  blood  should  be  drawn  from  a  largo  orifice,  as  soon  as  the  cold  stage 
^  fairly  formed,  with  the  patient  in  a  recumbent  posture,  and  that  no  more 
^ould  be  taken  than  is  necessary  to  arrest  the  paroxysm.  Other  practi- 
tioners have  employed  the  remedy  with  various  success.  The  general  result 
^tbe  testimony  appears  to  be,  that  the  cold  stage  is  often  shortened,  and  the 
^  stage  sometimes  moderated ;  but  that  no  such  amount  of  benefit  is  expo- 
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rienced  as  to  GOttnterbalance  the  obvious  objections  to  the  measure.  It  has 
always  appeared  to  me  to  be>  opposed  to  a  sound  pathology.  The  oang^siUNH 
of  the  cold  stage  is  the  result  of  a  depressed  condition  of  the  nervoua  system, 
in  which  the  heart  and  pulmonary  capillaries  participate.  The  blood,  imper- 
fectly transmitted  through  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  and  imperfectly  forwarded 
by  the  heart,  accumulates  necessarily  in  the  venous  system  oehind  these  pcHOta 
of 'Obstruction.  It  is  not  the  accumulation  of  blood  that  produees  the  proa- 
tratioD,  but  this  that  causes  the  accumulation.  How  then  can  the  abstraction 
of  blood  lessen  the  difficulty  ?  If  the  heart  i^nd  lungs  acted  feebly  because 
they  were  overloaded,  then  the  removal  of  a  part  of  the  burthen  might  be 
useful  'y  but  the  fact  is,  I  believe,  that  they  are  overloaded  because  thej  ad 
feebly.  How  then  can  the  asserted  efiects  of  bleeding  in  the  cold  stage  be 
aoeounted  for  ?  Partly,  I  believe,  by  the  influence  upon  the  imagination  of 
the  patient.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  mere  tying  of  his  arm,  as  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  tourniquet,  would  have  in  a  considerable  degree  the  same 
effect.  The  loss  of  an  ounce  or  two  of  blood  is  said  sometimes  to  have  pro* 
dnced  a  complete  solution  of  the  paroxysm.  Is  it  possible  to  Conceive  that 
the  heart  and  lungs,  and  all  the  interior  viscera,  should  have  been  overwhelmed 
by  having  in  them  one  or  two  ounces  of  blood  beyond  their  proper  capacity ; 
and  is  it  not  probable  that  the  solution  would  have  equally  taken  place,  if, 
with  the  same  amount  of  preparation,  and  an  equal  belief  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  that  everything  was  going  on  ^vourably,  no  blood  whatever  Ittd 
flowed  ?  Besides,  a  chill  very  often  changes  spontaneously,  within  the  time 
that  is  occupied  in  the  preliminaries  and  the  operation  of  venesection.  May 
it  not  be  that,  in  many  of  the  reported  cases,  the  same  result  would  have 
happened  without  the  bleeding  ?  I  do  not,  however,  assert  that  the  modified 
state  of  the  impression  of  the  blood  upon  the  nervous  tissue,  consequent  upon 
the  loss  of  a  portion  of  the  impressing  agent,  may  not  sometimes  hasten  re- 
liction when  there  is  a  strong  disposition  towards  it;  just  as  the  impression  of 
sudden  cold  upon  the  surface,  already  chilled,  will  sometimes  have  the  same 
effect.  But,  even  allowing  this  to  be  the  case,  there  are  other  means  of  ob- 
taining the  result  when  desirable,  which  are  not  liable  to  the  same  objections. 
The  loss  of  blood,  when  not  necessary,  should  always  be  avoided,  on  acconnt 
of  its  debilitating  effects.  Unless  under  peculiar  circumstances,  which  have 
already  been  noticed,  it  is  never  indispensable  in  intcrmittents.  There  are 
cases  in  which  it  might  reduce  a  prostration,  but  just  within  the  control  of 
remedies,  below  the  point  of  reaction.     Why  then  resort  to  it  ? 

In  the  ?iot  stagCf  the  patient  should  be  placed  upon  a  refrigerant  treatment. 
He  should  be  allowed  cold  drinks,  in  such  quantities  as  not  to  opprcsu  the 
Btomacb.  The  effervescing  draught,  given  every  hour  or  two,  is  an  admirable 
remedy  in  these  cases.  It  soothes  the  stomach,  diminishes  £ever,  promotes 
perspiration,  and  favours  a  solution  of  the  paroxysm.  It  is  also,  when  pro- 
perly prepared,  usually  very  grateful  to  the  patient.  Its  effects  will  be 
increased  by  the  addition  of  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic,  when  there  is  no 
aiokness  of  stomach.  The  antimonial,  however,  is  seldom  necessary,  and 
should  never  be  given  in  quantities  sufficient  to  produce  nausea.  Should  the 
materials  for  the  preparation  of  the  effervescing  draught  not  be  at  command, 
twenty  grains  of  the  citrate  of  potassa,  dissolved  in  water  or  carbonic  acid 
water,  may  be  substituted.  The  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia  may  be  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purpose;  but  it  is  much  more  disagreeable,  and,  acoording 
to  my  experience,  not  nearly  so  effectual. 

In  very  few  cases  will  it  be  necessary  to  resort  to  other  remediea.  When 
the  pulse  is  full,  strong,  and  hard,  with  severe  pain  in  the  head,  or  pain  in 
any  other  part,  leading  to  the  suspicion  of  inflammation^  it  may  be  proper 
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to  take  Bome  bliood.  Should  the  evidence  of  inflammation  be  nnequivocal, 
the  rfemedj  should  be  resorted  to  without  hesitation,  unless  the  case  present 
eauallj  strong  evidence. of  debility.  In  the  latter  event,  blood  may  often  be 
advantageously  taken  by  cups  or  leeches  from  the  neighbouyhood  of  the  part 
afiected. 

When  the  system  is  feeble,  and  especially  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  a 
typhoid  condition  of  the  fever,  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  and  opium  (Dover's 
powder),  in  the  dose  of  ten  grains,  is  an  excellent  remedy.  It  may  also  be 
used  in  any  case  in  which  the  patient  suffers  with  nervous  pains  during  the 
paroxysm,  unless  there  are  evidences  of  active  cerebral  determination  or  in* 
flammation.  Dr.  lind  recommends  opium  generally  in  the  febrile  stage, 
having  found  it  almost  always  to  abate  the  videnoe,  and  shorten  the  duqition 
of  the  paroxysm.  I  have  not  employed  it  except  under  the  circumstances, 
and  in  the  mode  mentioned  above,  and  can,  therefore,  give  no  authoritative 
opinion  of  its  use  in  ordinary  cases;  though  I  must  confess  it  would  be  opposed 
to  my  views  of  its.  stimulant  influence  on  the  brain,,  to  administer  it  in  cases 
of  strong  sanguineous  determination  to  that  organ. 

Irritability  of  stomach  is  generally  best  allayed  by  the  effervescing  draught, 
or  cold  carbonic  acid  water.  Should  these  fail,  recourse  can  be  had  to  the 
measures  recommended  for  the  same  symptom  in  the  cold  stage. 

Some  have  recommended  the  external  application  of  cold  water.  This  no 
doubt  relieves  the  febrile  heat,  and  conduces  to  a  solution  of  the  paroxysm. 
It  should  not  be  employed  when  there  is  the  least  moisture  upon  the  skin. 
It.- is  most  conveniently  applied  by  sponging.  Dr.  Dickson,  of  Charleston, 
reeommends  the  cold  bath,  but  avoids  it  in  the  old,  the  infirm,  and  those 
labouring  under  pulmonary  disease  or  diarrhoea.  ^Essays  on  Pathol,  and 
tkerap.,  i.  274.) 

jfift  the  sweating  stage^  nothing  more  is  requisite  than  to  take  care  that  the 
pttient  be  not  exposed  to  cold,  so  as  prematurely  to  check  the  discharge. 

In  the  IntermUiion. — This  is  the  period  for  the  effective  treatment  of  inter- 
mittents.  The  course  to  be  pursued  is  happily  as  simple  as  it  is  effectual. 
Krst,  the  bowels  should  be  thoroughly  evacuat^,  and  then  sulphate  of  quinia 
dumld  be  given  freely.  Formerly,  it  was  customary  to  administer  an  emetic; 
bat  this  practice  is  unnecessary,  disagreeable,  and  sometimes  mischievous,  and 
las  gone  out  of  use.  The  only  condition  in  which  vomiting  is  clearly  indi- 
cated Lq  when  the  stomach  is  loaded  with  undigested  food,  or  oppressed  and 
imtated  by  acrid  accumulations.  For  the  cathartic  effect,  calomel,  as  a  gene- 
nl  rule,  is  preferable  to  all  other  articles  of  the  class.  It  not  only  evacuates 
the  bowels,  but  unloads  the  congested  liver.  It  should  generally  be  combined 
for  adults  with  some  other  purgative  to  insure  its  action.  Three  or  four  of 
the  compound  cathartic  pills  may  be  employed,  or  from  five  to  fifteen  grains 
of  ealomel,  with  a  proportionate'  quantity  of  rhubarb,  jalap,  soammouy,  or 
eonpoond  extract  of  colocynth;  or  the  dose  of  calomel  may  be  given  alone, 
vid  followed  in  six  hours  by  a  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  castor  oil. 
Vbea  the  apjrrexia  is  very  short,  so  as  not  to  allow  time  for  the  action  of  a 
Purgative,  and  the  subsequent  administration  of  quinia,  the  calomel  may  be 
pven  during  the  paroxysm.  In  mild  cases  of  ague,  with  no  signs  of  biliary 
<lisorder  or  hepatic  congestion,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  evacuate  the  bowels 
tlunroughly  by  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  one  of  the  other  saline  cathartics,  or 
l^rthe  infusion  of  senna  with  Epsom  salt. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  bowels  have  been  evacuated,  it  will  be  proper 
to  commence  with  Peruvian  bark,  or  one  of  its  preparations.  Of  these,  the 
^^  valuable  is  sulphate  of  quinia.  Formerly,  the  bark  in  substance  was 
o^Qch  used ;  but,  in  consequence  of  its  bulk,  and  of  the  nauseating  property 
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of  some  of  its  ingFedients,  it  was  foand  impopsible,  in  m&ny  insttnoes,  to  ftd- 
minister  it  in  sufficient  quantities  to  produce  its^fall  effects;  and  heaoe  it  often 
happened  that  cures  were  greatly  protracted,  and  sometimes  it  was  neceamj 
to  jenoTt  to  other  remedies.  At  present,  it  has  been  almost  soperaeded  bj 
quinia,  which  appears  to  possess  its  antiperiodio  property  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree, if  not  completely ;  and  may  be  given  in  cases  in  which  the  nirk  in 
substance  would  not  he  borne.  Moreover,  by  increasing  the  dose  of  qmnim 
to  such  a  degree  that  no  stomach  would  support  an  equivalent  qnantitj  of 
bark,  we  may  obtain  effects  from  the  former,  which  could  not  be  obtained 
from  the  latter.  Various  salts  of  quinia  have  been  recommended ;  bat  no 
one  I  believe  is  superior  in  efficacy,  or  in  any  other  valuable  property,  to  the 
officinal  sulphate.  That  medicine  comes  as  near  to  the  character  of  a  q>eeifie 
in  intermittent  fever  as  possible.  I  have  employed  it  extensively  both  in 
public  and  private  practice,  over  since  it  was  first  introduced  into  use ;  and, 
except  in  two  instances,  have  never  failed  in  arresting  the  paroxysm  in  regu- 
lar uncomplicated  intermittents;  and,  even  in  those  instances,  which  occnrred 
early  in  my  practice,  I  believe  that  it  would  have  proved  effectual  hhd  it  been 
administered  in  the  quantities  in  which  we  now  give  it  in  obstinate  cases.  It 
will  often  arrest  the  disease  immediately,  so  that  the  patient  shall  not  have 
another  paroxysm,  especially  in  the  tertian  and  quartan,  in  which  time  u 
allowed,  during  the  intermission,  for  evacuating  the  bowels,  and  getting  down 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  medicine.  If  it  fail  with  the  first,  it  wiU  gene- 
rally succeed  with  the  second  paroxysm ;  and  the  cases  are  very  rare  in  whieh 
a  third  will  occur,  supposing  the  intermission  to  be  complete,  and  the  proper 
previous  preparation  to  have  been  made.  When  the  first  and  second  parox- 
ysms return  after  its  use,  they  are  generally  milder,  and  often  postponed.  AH 
that  we  can  say  of  its  mode  of  action  is,  that,  by  its  impression  on  the  systein, 
and  especially,  in  all  probability,  on  the  brain  or  nervous  system  generally, 
it  supersedes  the  paroxysm,  on  the  principle,  that,  as  our  frame  is  constitoted| 
there  is  a  strong  indisposition  in  it  to  support  two  morbid  actions  at  the  aaine 
time,  in  the  same  part.  The  regular  return  of  the  intermittent  paroxyans 
appears  to  depend  upon  a  concatenation  of  actions,  which,  if  broken  in  any 
one  link,  is  either  dropped  altogether,  or  resumed  only  at  a  more  distant 
period. 

There  has  been,  and  continues  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  point, 
whether  quinia  should  be  given,  in  a  complicated  intermittent,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  any  inflammation  which  may  be  associated  with  it.  On  the  one 
side,  it  is  maintained  that  the  quinia  must,  by  its  stimulating  properties, 
aggravate  the  inflammation ;  while,  in  consequence  of  the  constant  irritation 
which  this  sustains  in  the  system,  it  will  fail  to  subdue  the  paroxysmal  dis- 
ease. On  the  other  side,  it  is  answered,  that  quinia  is  capable,  aa  proved  by 
the  result  of  innumerable  trials,  of  arresting  the  intermittent  paroxysms  under 
the  circumstances  mentioned ;  that  the  stimulus  of  the  paroxysmal  pyrexia 
is  infinitely  greater,  and  infinitely  more  likely  to  support  and  aggravate  the 
inflammation,  than  that  of  the  quinia;  and  that,  consequently,  the  sooner 
this  medicine  is  administered  the  better.  According  to  the  former  opinion, 
the  inflammation  should  be  first  subdued  by  the  lancet,  cupping,  &c.,  after 
which  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  antiperiodio  remedy  ;  according  to  the  laW 
ter,  the  paroxysmal  disease  should  be  immediately  arrested,  and  then,  if  the 
inflammation  shall  not  cease  at  the  same  time,  it  can  be  treated  in  the  ordinaiy 
manner.  There  is  a  simple  rule  which,  I  think,  will  serve  the  practitioner  as 
a  sufficient  guide  in  relation  to  this  disputed  point.  Whenever  the  intennie* 
sion  is  complete,  in  other  words,  when  it  is  quite  exempt  from  fever,  qninia 
may  be  given  without  hesitation,  if  the  stomach  will  support  it     If  any  ex- 
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islinff  inftommation  is  of  bo  low  a  grade  as  not  to  induce  symptomatic  foTer, 
it  wm  flcaroely  oppose  an  obstacle  to  the  antiperiodic  action  of  quinia^  and 
will  be  mnoh  more  likely  to  yield  after  the  paroxysms  have  ceased.  Indeed, 
flneh  inflammation  is  probably  often  supported  by,  if  it  do  not  originate  in, 
the  fever  of  the  paroxysm.  When  the  inflammation  is  so  exten^ve  or  seVere 
as  to  indaoe  fever,  though  the  disease  may  have  the  paroxysmal  form,  yet  it 
will  present  rather  the  aspect  of  a  remittent  than  an  intermittent,  as  there 
will  be  fever  steadily  throuffhont  the  interval.  In  such  cases,  the  use  of 
quinia  should  be  preceded  by  depletion,  and  other  measures  calculated  to 
ndnoe  the  inflammation ;  but,  as  soon  as  a  distinct  intermission  has  been 
obtained,  there  should  be  no  longer  any  delay  in  resorting  to  the  antiperiodic 
remedy.  When  the  inflammation  is  attended  with  typhoid  symptoms,  or  a 
low  state  6i  system,  as  not  unfrequeutly  happens  in  the  southern  and  western 
portions  of  this  country,  especially  in  the  winter,  when  typhoid  pneumonia 
isnperveneB  upon,  or  beicomes  complicated  with  intermittent  fever,  it  will  be 
proper  not  to  wait  for  a  distinct  intermission ;  but  to  administer  the  quinia 
aa  aooQ  as  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  clearly  ascertained.  I  have  seen  the 
happiest  e^cts  result  from  this  treatment ;  and  have  been  informed  by  physi- 
oiana,  residing  in  miasmatic  regions,  that  they  habitually  employ  it  with  great  - 
advantage.  Not  only  is  the  intermittent  interrupted,  but  the  inflammation 
haelf  puts  on  a  more  favourable  character  under  its  influence. 

From  twelve  to  twenty-four  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  quinia  should  be 
pven  between  the  paroxysms,  and  continued  in  this  quantity  until  the  dis- 
ease is  arrested.    The  amount  required  is  very  diflerent  in  diflerent  indivi- 
duals.    Some  are  very  eamly  aflected  by  the  medicine,  as  shown  by  the  buEi- 
ing  or  roaring  in  the  ears,  and  partial  deafness  which  they  experience,  after 
having  taken  but  a  small  quantity ;  while  in  others,  very  large  quantities  are 
leqniflite  to  produce  the  same  effect.     The  cerebral  sensations  produced  by 
tke  medioine  may  be  considered  as  a  sign  of  its  action  on  the  system ;  and, 
when  they  are  experienced,  it  is  usually  unnecessary  to  push  the  quinia  fur- 
ther than  may  be  requisite  to  sustain  them  in  a  moderate  degree.     Should 
Sr  be  severe,  the  medicine  should  be  suspended  until  they  subside.     It  is 
om,  however,  that  less  than  twelve  grains,  in  each  intermission,  can  be 
relied  on.     I  have  repeatedly  known  cases,  treated  for  a  considerable  time 
vith  smaller  doses  without  effect,  to  yield  immediately  to  the  medicine  in 
hrger  quantities.     When,  therefore,  the  disease  is  not  interrupted  at  the 
leeond  paroxysm  from  the  commencement  of  the  treatmeirt  with  quinia,  the 
medicine  should  be  increased  to  any  amount  which  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
^  its  peculiar  efiects  upon  the  brain,  whether  that  amount  be  the  larger 
<)QaQtity  above  mentioned,  or  much  more. 

Some  physicians  are  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  very  large  quantities  of  the 
nilphate,  in  all  cases  indiscriminately.  From  thirty  to  sixty,  or  even  one 
hundred  grains,  have  been  given  during  twenty-four  hours.  These  amounts 
^y  be  required  in  certain  malignant  cases,  but  seldom  or  never  in  the  dis- 
^Me  as  it  ordinarily  occurs.  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  found  more 
^  twenty-four  grains,  in  that  period  of  time,  necessary.  These  enormous 
^oees  are  not  without  risk.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  permanent  deaf- 
ly hss  resulted  from  them.  One  such  case  has  come  under  my  own  obser- 
^^^taoQ ;  at  least  the  aflection  was  ascribed  to  that  cause  by  the  attending 
physician.  Where  there  is  a  tendency  to  cerebral  inflammation,  it  would  be 
^^  likely  to  be  developed  by  large  doses  of  quinia ;  and  cases  of  this  kind 
^  upon  record.  Besides,  to  employ  the  quinia  so  profusely  in  ordinary  cases, 
it  to  make  great  waste  of  a  most  valuable  and  a  costly  medicine,  and  thus 
^uuieoessarily  to  enhance  the  price. 
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Upon  the  whole,  I  prefer  the  plan  of  administering;  the  medieine  in  flnaO 
doses  frequently  repeated,  and  of  distributing  it  equally  through  the  apyfexia, 
the  time  of  sleep  being  as  a  general  rule  omitted.  It  is  desirable  tint  the 
rest  of  the  patient  should  not  be  broken,  if  it  ean  be  aToided.  Small  doaeii 
at  short  intervals,  are  preferable  to  large  ones  at  long  intenralsi  becauae  tk^ 
afford  a  better  opportunity  for  the  absorption  of  the  medicine.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  operates  by  entering  into  the  circulation ;  as  it  can  be 
detected  in  the  urine  by  chemical  tests.  Another  advantage  of  the  snail 
doses  is,  that  they  are  less  likely  to  oppress  or  irritate  the  stomach.  Some 
give  the  whole  quantity  requisite  for  a  single  intermission  at  one  doee,  whi^ 
according  to  one  party,  should  be  administered  immediately  after  the  pann- 
ysm,  according  to  another,  but  a  short  time  before  it.  There  are  circumslanees 
which  render  such  a  course  advisable;  as,  for  example,  when  the  period  of  die 
apyrexia  is  very  brief,  as  sometimes  happens  in  the  quotidian ;  when  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  prevent  the  paroxysm,  and  there  ia  but  a  sliort 
time  to  do  it  in ;  and  when  it  is  highly  desirable  not  to  interrupt  aleep,  ani 
the  period  of  the  intermission  corresponds  exactly  with  that  of  rest.  In  boA 
cases,  the  medicine  should,  if  possible,  always  be  given  some  hours  before  the 
expected  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm,  so  that  time  may  be  allowed  for  ill 
absorption.     Its  operation  should  be  in  full  vigour  at  that  time. 

The  medicine  should  not  be  given  during  the  pyrexia,  in  ordinary  oases. 
There  is  some  danger  that  it  may  aggravate  the  fever  and  the  eerebral  aflee- 
tion,  while  there  is  almost  always  time  sufficient  in  the  interval.  It  skonM 
always  be  persevered  with,  as  long  as  the  least  vestige  of  a  paroxysm  remains. 
Should  the  physician  suppose  that  he  has  conquered  the  disease,  when  he  has 
reduced  the  violent  ague  and  fever  to  a  few  disagreeable  sensations  at  the 
regular  period,  and,  under  this  supposition,  omit  the  medicine,  he  will  fta- 
quontly  be  disappointed  to  find  the  paroxysms  returning^  and  gradually  resnoh 
iiig  tlieir  original  violence.  When  the  paroxysm  of  a  quotidian  has  been 
interrupted,  it  is  proper  always  to  continue  the  medicine  for  another  day, 
until  it  be  ascertained  whether  the  disease  may  not  be  disposed  to  assomc 
tlio  tertian  type ;  and,  if  the  physician  wish  positive  security,  it  may  be 
advinublo  to  carry  the  patient  through  the  day  when  the  paroxysm  woM 
return,  were  the  disease  to  become  quartan.  This,  however,  is  very  rsiely 
neeessary. 

( )nc  or  two  grains  of  the  sulphate  may  be  given,  under  ordinary  dremn* 
stances,  everv  hour  or  two  hours,  until  the  requisite  quantity  has  been  adniin- 
istered.  It  is  of  little  consequence  whether  it  be  given  in  pill  or  sdution.  I 
liavo  found  the  two  forms  equally  effectual.  The  pill  b  generally  dissolved 
witli  the  utmost  facility  in  the  stomach,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  an 
acid  there.  It  should,  however,  be  freshly  made,  when  it  b  desirable  that 
it  should  act  promptly.  The  solution  b  generally  preferable  in  the  eases  of 
very  young  children;  and  there  are  some  persons  who  cannot,  or  who  think 
tliat  they  cannot  swallow  a  pill,  and  who  must,  therefore,  have  the  m^Vw 
in  the  liquid  form.  Besides,  when  it  is  of  great  importance  that  it  ahosld 
act  proniptlv,  as  there  may  possibly  be  no  acid  in  the  stomach,  we  may  per 
hupH  rely  with  more  certainty  on  the  solution  than  the  pill.  The  solution  is 
made  by  acidulating  the  water  employed.  For  thb  purpose,  the  anAnaiic 
sulphuric  aoid  or  elixir  of  vitriol  is  the  most  elegant  addition;  and,  for  eteiy 
grain  of  the  sulphate,  one  and  a  half  minims  of  that  preparation  may  be  need.* 

*  K.— Quin'uD  sulphat  gr.  xtI;  Acid,  sulphurio.  aromat  fzn;  Aqnm  fluvisL,  mI 
Aq.  meotb.  pip.,  vtl  Aq.  camphone,  f  ^y.  A  teaspoonfVil  eTery  hoar  or  two.  Liqnoffiei 
may  be  added  in  the  proportion  of  9vi>  i°  order  to  cover  the  taste,  when  the  metfisiai 
U  iatcnded  for  children. 
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Shoold  tlie  sulphate  irritate  the  bowels^  a  few  drops  of  laudanum,  or  a  flui- 
dzacbm  of  paregoric  elixir  may  be  given  oocasionally.  It  has  been  recom- 
meodedy  in  eases  attended  with  constipation^  to  administer  rhubarb  with  the 
quinia  or  bark.  This,  however,  is  not  a  good  plan,  as  it  tends  to  carry  the 
medicine  too  rapidly  out  of  the  reach  of  the  absorbents.  It  would  be  better 
to  administer  the  cathartic  separately,  and  at  a  time  when  the  quinia  is  not 
to  be  continnedi  as  at  bed-time. 

Should  it  be  impossible  to  administer  quinia  by  the  stomach,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  irritability  of  that  organ,  it  may  be  given  with  good  e£foct  by 
enema.  A  mixture  containing  twelve  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  quinia,  thirty 
drops  of  laudanum,  and  two  fluidounces  of  thin  starch  or  flaxseed  mucilage, 
with  or  without  enough  acetic  acid  to  effect  the  solution  of  the  sulphate,  may 
be  thrown  up  the  rectum  every  six  or  eight  hours.  This  mode  of  admini^ 
tration  may  also  be  resorted  to  when  the  urgency  of  the  case  requires  that 
the  medicine  should  be  introduced  by  every  avenue.  It  is  sometimes  also 
employed  endermically,  the  sulphate  being  sprinkled  upon  a  surface  pre- 
Tiously  denuded  of  the  cuticle  by  means  of  a  blister.  It  is  said  to.  have  acted 
efficiently  in  this  way;  biit  it  is  very  apt  to  irritate  the  surface,  and  I  have 
known  considerable  sloughing  produced  by  it  When  thus  employed,  }t 
should  be  diluted  with  gum  arabic,  and  applied  in  the  same  quantity  as  by 
the  rectum,  at  least  in  cases  of  emergency. 

Advantage  sometimes  results  from  combining  the  sulphate  of  quinia  with 

other  medicines.     Opium  probably  adds  to  its  antiperiodic  power,  and,  when 

otherwise  indicated,  may  lie  employed  in  connexion  with  it  in  the  quantity  of 

from  one  to  three  grains  in  twenty-four  hours.    In  cases  accompanied  with 

great  insensibility  of  stomach,  and  consequent  deficiency  of  absorbent  power, 

some  gastric  stimulant  may  be  advantageously  added  to  the  sulphate.     Of 

this  nature  are  capsicum  and  black  pepper.     These  are  especially  applicable 

to  the  cases  of  intemperate  persons,  and  to  those  accustomed  to  the  free  use 

of  stimulating  condiments;  and  are  probably  more  suitable  to  hot  than  to 

temperate  latitudes.     Some  physicians  employ  piperin;  but  it  is  doubtful 

whether  this  is  more  efficacious  than  the  black  pepper  itself  from  which  it  is 

imved.  (See  K  S.  Ditpematory,  Article  Piper.) 

Various  cheaper  preparations  of  bark  have  sometimes  been  substituted  for 
nlphate  of  quinia.  Sulphate  of  oinchonia  is  probably  equally  effectual  in 
somewhat  larger  doses,  and  has  recently  been  much  employed  with  the  best 
e&cts.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  about  one-quarter  or  one^hird  larger 
tlutn  those  of  the  salts  of  quinia.  The  same  remarks  are  applicable  also  to 
tke  ralphate  of  quinidia.  An  impure  preparation,  consisting  of  the  sulphates 
of  quinia  and  cinchonia,  regular  or  amorphous,  with  some  colouring  matter, 
vA  often  a  portion  of  sulphate  of  quinidia,  being  the  residue  procured  by 
^Tiporating  the  mother  liquor  left  in  the  preparation  of  the  officinal  sulphate, 
W  frequently  been  sold  under  the  name  of  extract  of  bark,  impure  sulphate 
of  quinia^  dec.  In  double  the  dose,  it  has  the  same  effect  as  the  sulphate; 
Who  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  its  purity.  The  alkaline  matter,  obtained 
^  precipitating  the  mother-water  above  referred  to  by  means  of  an  alkaline 
^bonate,  has  also  been  much  used  under  the  names  of  qumoidincy  amorphous 
9«i»w,  and  precipitated  extract  of  hark.  When  pure,  it  is  equally  effectual 
with  nnalter^  quinia,  but  is  liable  to  the  objection  that,  from  its  uncrystal- 
hible  character,  it  is  more  exposed  to  adulteration.  (See  U.  S.  Dispensatory f 
I0tlied.,p.  1171.) 

If  quinia  should  happen  to  fail  in  interrupting  the  paroxysms,  recourse 
^y  be  had  to  Peruvian  bark  in  substance.  The  officinal  yellow  (Calisaya), 
or  tbe  best  red  bark  should  be  preferred.     From  one  to  two  ounces  should 
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be  given  during  the  intennission^  in  dos^s  of  a  drachm  or  two  at  a  time.  A 
good  method  of  administration  is  to  introduce  the  whole  quantity  of  bark  to 
be  taken  during  the  day  into  a  bottle,  containing  as  many  wioeglasstfols  of 
water  as  there  are  to  be  doses;  then  to  shake  the  bottle  well,  and  pour  out  a 
wineglaissful  for  a  dose.  Five  drops  of  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  may  be  added 
to  the  mixture,  for  every  dose  that  it  contains.  Sometimes  opium  is  a  rery 
useful  addition;  and,  in  debilitated  cases,  port  wine  may  constitute  a  portion 
t)r  the  whole  of  the  vehicle.  (See  U,  S.  Ditpernatory.)  The  prepaftitions 
of  iron  are  often  very  advantageously  associated  with  sulphate  of  quinia, 
especially  in  obstinate  cases  of  the  disease,  connected  with  an  anemic  state  of 
the  circulation,  and  much  disposed  to  relapse.  I  prefer  for  this  purpose  the 
pill  of  carbonate  of  iron  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 

An  elegant  preparation  of  Peruvian  bark,  probably  containing  mil  its  vir- 
tues, is  the  compound  infusion  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  made  witli  the 
addition  of  elixir  of  vitrioL  From  one  to  two  pints  of  this,  between  the 
paroxysms,  will  be  requisite  for  the  cure  of  intermittents.  One  of  the  tin^- 
turcs  of  bark  may  be  added  to  this  preparation,  or  to  the  sulphate  of  quinia, 
in  cases  of  great  debility,  or  in  those  of  drunkards;  from  f5j  to  f^w  being 
given  with  each  dose.  The  use  of  bark  in  the  form  of  jackets,  cataplasms, 
and  baths,  has  been  entirely  superseded  by  sulphate  of  quinia. 

Various  obvious  inducements  have  led  to  an  industrious  search,  at  difftrent 
times,  for  substitutes  for  Peruvian  bark,  or  its  active  principles,  in  the  treat* 
ment  of  this  disease.     Many  of  these  have  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
the  profession,  with  the  highest  commendation;  and  not  a  few  of  them  hare 
ranked,  in  the  partial  estimate  of  their  recommenders,  as  equal  if  not  superior 
to  the  Peruvian  tonic.     Few  of  them,  however,  have  stood  the  test  of  trial; 
and  not  one  has  yet  satisfied  the  profession  generally  of  its  claims  to  super- 
sede the  sulphate  of  quinia.     In  judging  of  the  value  of  the  strong  testimony 
which  is  every  now  and  then  adduced  in  favour  of  some  new  remedy  in  inter- 
mittents, it  must  be  recollected   that  this  disease  not  unfrequently  ceases 
spontaneously,  and  that  it  may  very  often  be  interrupted  by  anything  cycu- 
lated  to  make  a  strong  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  patient     Thus,  amulets 
and  charms  have  frequently  been  supposed  to  cure  the  disease.     Henoe,  too, 
the  credit  acquired  by  certain  disgusting  remedies,  which  produce  a  shudder 
when  they  are  swallowed.     The  expedient  of  putting  forward  the  hour  hand 
of  a  clock,  so  as  to  make  the  patient  believe  that  the  time  for  his  chill  has 
passed,  is  said  to  have  sometimes  had  the  effect  of  preventing  its  occurrence. 
Certain  individuals  arc  supposed  by  the  vulgar  to  possess  a  supernatural  in- 
fluence over  the  ague,  which  disappears  at  their  command.     I  have  known  oT 
two  individuals  who  were  believed  to  possess  this  power,  and  who  frequently^ 
cured  the  disease  by  assuring  the  patient  that  he  would  miss  his  chill  at  lu 
certain  time.     Here  is  the  effect  of  faith.     It  may  thus  be  easily  understood 
how  various  substances,  having  no  real  influence  over  the  disease,  should 
have  acquired  the  credit  of  cures  in  the  complaint.     Physicians  may  legiti — 
mately  make  use  of  this  principle  of  faith.     By  strong  assurances  that  the-^ 
patient  will  miss  his  paroxysm,  if  properly  obedient  to  directions,  the  efficacy — 
of  the  sulphate  of  quinia  itself  may  sometimes  be  increased. 

But  there  are  certain  remedies  which  really  possess  some  antiperiodic  power.^ 
and  are  capable  of  effecting  positive  cures  of  the  ague  and  fever,  though  x 
comparable  with  quinia.     The  one  which  approaches  most  nearly  to  it  in 
cacy  is  probably  arsenic.     In  the  form  of  solution  of  arsenite  of  potassa 
Fowler's  solution,  this  was  much  used  before  the  discovery  of  quinia.     It  * 
the  advantage  over  the  bark  of  being  tasteless,  or  nearly  so,  and  therefore 
readily  administered  to  children,  and  persons  of  delicate  stomaohs.    Even 
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present,  we  maj  sometimes  perbnps  advantageously  recur  to  it  in  infantile 
cases,  when  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinia  is  obstinately  rejected  on  account 
of  its  taste,  and  sufficient  influence  cannot  be  found  to  control  the  will  of  the 
patient.  It  may  also  be  used  sometimes  beneficially,  when  the  apyrezia  is 
incomplete,  and  we  may  fear  to  administer  quinia  in  consequence  of  some 
existing  phlegmasia.  Some  think  that  the  disease  is  less  apt  to  return,  after 
being  arrested  by  arsenic,  than  after  the  use  of  the  preparations  of  bark.  The 
dose  of  Fowler's  solution  is  ten  drops  three  times  a  day.  It  may  be  continued 
until  the  disease  is  arrested,  or  until  some  cedema  of  the  face,  oppression  of 
stomach,  general  tremonrs,  or  feelings  of  muscular  weakness,  evince  the  action 
of  the  medicine.  It  must  then  be  suspended,  lest  the  poisonous  e£fects  of  the 
arsenic  should  be  produced.  I  have  known  a  case  of  universal  anasarca  appa^ 
rently.  arise  from  its  use  in  a  child.  It  cannot,  in  general,  be  continued  with 
propriety  much  beyond  a  week.  For  infants,  the  dose  must  be  diminished  in 
proportion  to  the  age.  To  a  child  a  year  or  two  old,  a  drop  or  two  may  be 
given  three  times  a  day. 

The  salts  of  various  other  metals  have,  in  some  measure,  the  same  antipe- 
liodic  power.  .  Sulphate  of  copper  is  among  the  most  efficient.     It  may  be 
used  in  connexion  with  quinia,  in  the  dose  of  one> fourth  of  a  grain.*     Sal- 
phaie  o/zincj  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  or  two,  and  different  salts  of  iron  have 
had  some  reputation.    Ferroc^anuretof  iron,  or  Prussian  bhte,  has  been  much 
praised.     It  was  introduced  into  practice  by  Dr.  ZoUickoffer,  of  Maryland, 
who  considered  it  even  superior  to  Peruvian  bark.     Dr.  Saniuel  Jackson,  for- 
merly of  Northumberland,  Pennsylvania,  employed  it  with  great  success,  though 
lie  did  not  find  it  equal  to  the  bark.     Out  of  two  hundred  cases  in  which  it 
was  given  by  him,  it  failed  to  produce  an  immediate  suspension  of  the  parox- 
ysm only  in  a  fifth  or  sixth  of  the  cases,  and  in  most  of  these  proved  successful 
m  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  interval.     Dr.  ZoUickoffer  gave  about  six  grains 
twice  or  three  timea  a  day ;  Dr.  Jackson  one  or  two  drachms  during  the  in- 
terval. QAm,  Joum,  of  Med.  Sci»,  ii.  385.)     I  used  the  medicine,  when  it 
itst  came  into  notice,  in  a  few  cases ;  but,  though  it  was  attended  with  some 
laooess,  the  bark  proved  so  much  more  certainly  efficacious,  that  I  quickly  aban- 
doned it.  The  persesquinitrate  of  iron  has  been  used  successfully  by  Mr.  William 
Kerr,  in  West  Canada.  (^Manth.  Joum,  of  Med,  Sci.,  Oct.  1851,  p.  336.) 
Fordyce  states  that  tartar  emetic  or  ipecacuanha,  given  every  four,  five,  or 
flix  hours,  in  doses,  as  large  as  can  be  borne  without  nauseating,  will  often  carry 
off  the  disease.     Sulphur  has  been  highly  spoken  of  as  an  antiperiodic.     Dr. 
Chapman  gives  a  favourable  opinion  of  it;  and  Dr.  Dickson,  of  Charleston,  con- 
aiders  it  a  most  valuable  remedy  in  various  intermittent  diseases,  and  especially 
applicable  to  intermittent  fever  when  the  apyrexia  is  incomplete.     Alum  has 
long  enjoyed  some  reputation.     Tincture  of  iodine,  in  doses  of  thirty  drops, 
repeated  three  times  during  the  apyrexia,  and  increased,  if  necessary,  to  forty, 
fifly,  or  sixty  drops,  has  been  highly  recommended  in  very  obstinate  cases. 
C^Am,  Joum,  of  Med.  Sci,,  N.  S.,  xiv.  223.)     Sal  ammoniac  has  long  been 
occasionally  used;  and  Dr.  Aran  found  it  successful,  in  the  whole  of  thirteen 
<^Q8es  in  which  he  tried  it,  in  the  quantity  of  two  drachms  taken  in  two  doses, 
"•with  the  interval  of  half  an  hour,  in  the  apyrexia.     (^Archives  Gin,,  4e  s^r., 
^-xvii.  351.)   Dr.  Montdezert,  of  France,  has  recently  called  attention  to  com^ 
**a(»i  mU  as  a  powerful  antiperiodic ;  and  its  efficacy  has  been  attested  by  M. 
^iorry,  and  by  Drs.  Lattimorc  and  Hutchison  in  this  country.    By  the  last  men- 
tioned practitioner  it  is  considered  inferior  only  to  quinia.    Among  its  asserted 

*  R. — Capri  Bulphat.  gr.  j ;  Opii  pulv.  gr.  j ;  Quinice  sulphat.  gr.  viij ;  Acacioe  pulT., 
^jrup,  aa  q.  8.     Miecc  et  fiant  pil.  no.  iv.     S.  One  four  times  a  day. 
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effects,  besides  a  solution  of  the  paroxysm,  is  a  remarkable  dioAination  in  tbe 
bulk  of  the  spleen.  The  dose  is  about  a  drachm,  given  at  interyala  to  as  to 
amount  to  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  in  the  ap3Frezia,  dissolveji  in  coffide,  ia- 
fu^on  of  slippery  elm,  or  other  contenient  Telude.  (See  Arc^tvet  GSn.j  4e 
s4r.,  zjLviii.  348 ;  Am.  Jaum,  of  Med,  Set,,  N.  S.,  xxiv.  101 ;  N.  T.  Jaum. 
of  Med,  J  N.  S.,  xii.  159.) 

Almost  ail  the  vegetable  tonics  and  astringents  have  been  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  intermittents.  From  the  strong  testimony  in  its  fsTOlnr,  tbers 
is  reason  to  think  that  our  Comus  Florida,  or  dogwood  harkj  is  not  withont 
effioacy.  The  barks  of  the  ipild  cherry  and  ttdip  tree  of  this  country,  of  dif* 
ferent  species  of  wiUow,  of  the  horsechestnut,  of  the  oaks,  of  the  maho^ny 
and  its  congener  Swietenxa  febrifuga  ;  all  the  simple  bitters,  as  owusiay  gtM" 
tian,  &o ;  icormwood,  chamomile,  and  eupatojHum  or  honeset ;  tne  leaves  of 
the  olive  tree;  kino  with  nutmeg;  pepper  or  piperin,  sage,  coffee,  and  a  boti 
of  others  of  the  same  classes,  have  Deen  enumerated  among  antiperiodic  reme* 
dies.  Much  was  said  at  one  time  of  the  extraordinary  efficacy  of  salicin,  or 
the  active  principle  of  the  willow ;  and  it  is  probably  not  withont  power, 
though  greatly  overpraised.  Nux  vomica  had  formerly  some  reputation  as  a 
febrifuge,  and  the  use  of  it  has  been  revived  in  the  form  of  strychnia.  Sid' 
phate  of  heheerin  has  been  uSed  with  great  asserted  success ;  from  a  scrapie 
to  a  drachm  being  given  in  the  intermission,  in  doses  of  two  grains  eaieh. 
Narcotina  has  been  brought  into  notice  by  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy,  of  Calcutta; 
and  numerous  oases  have  been  adduced  in  proof  of  its  efficacy.  He  gave  it 
in  the  dose  of  three  grains  three  times  a  day,  in  connexion  with  muriatic  aeid. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  divest  myself  of  the  suspicion,  that,  as  employed  ii 
India,  it  contained  a  portion  of  morphia.  Charcoal,  though  greatly  praised, 
is  probably  inert.  The  same  may  be  very  confidently  said  of  gelatin,  though 
this  also  has  had  its  advocates.  Spider's  web,  in  the  dose  of  from  five  to  ten 
grains  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  originally  employed  by  Dr.  Crillespie, 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  was  afterwards  used  successfully  by  Dr.  Jackson  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  Dr.  Condie  and  others  in  this  country  {Notes  to  Wat$on*s 
Practice,  Am.  ed.),  and  has  enjoyed  considerable  reputation.  Chloroform  hat 
recently  been  proposed  as  a  remedy.  All  the  above  substances  have  been  eoi* 
ployed  in  reference  to  a  supposed  antiperiodic  property.  Many  of  them  have 
undoubtedly  cured  intermittents ;  but  all  of  them  are  liable  to  fiilore;  and 
no  one  has  yet  approached  the  reputation  of  Peruvian  bark. 

There  is  another  mode  of  treating  intermittents  which  is  often  effectual, 
and  may  sometimes  be  resorted  to  with  advantage.  It  consists  in  making 
upon  the  system  a  strong  and  obvious  impression,  in  immediate  anticipation 
of  the  paroxysm,  so  as  completely  to  preoccupy  the  ground,  and  thus  preclnde 
the  entrance  of  the  disease.  One  of  the  most  efficacious  measures  of  this  kind 
is  the  employment  of  an  emetic,  so  as  to  be  in  full  operation  at  the  moment 
when  the  paroxysm  is  expected.  In  this  way,  the  decoction  of  boncset  (£W-- 
patorinm  perfuliatum),  taken  warm  in  the  quantity  of  a  small  bowlfoH,  the 
patient  being  covered  in  bed,  will  often  prove  effectual.  It  operates  as  an 
emetic,  throws  the  patient  moreover  into  a  profuse  perspiration,  and  sets  aside 
tba  paroxysm,  which  generally  docs  not  return.  This  plan  of  treatment  is 
admirably  adapted  to  cases  in  which  there  is  a  slight  fever  throughout  the  in- 
terval. I  have  repeatedly  employed  emetics,  under  these  circumstances,  with 
great  benefit. 

Opium  given  in  a  full  dose,  an  hour  or  two  before  the  paroxjrsm,  operates 
in  the  sumo  way,  and  more  agreeably,  though  perhaps  less  effectually.  Any 
other  stimulant  will  occasionally  have  a  similar  effect  Brandy,  musk,  and 
tthcr  have  been  employed.     But  the  risk  from  all  these  medicines  is,  that,  if 
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thej  do  Bot  arrest  the  paroxysm,  they  may  aggravate  the  fevery  and  endanger 
inflammation  of  the  bndn,  shoukl  any  tendency  to  that  affection  exist.   ^ 

Large  HiwUrn  upon  the  extremities^  applied  so  as  to  he  in  full  operation  at 
the  time  for  th|9  paroxysm,  sometimes  priavent  its  retnm.  Bat  they  are  appli- 
eaUe  ntther  to  remittents  than  to  intermittents.  Powerfdl  rahe&cients,  such 
as  mMttardi  {unmonioy  or  oil  of  turpentine  applied  to  the  tpinej  may  he  occa- 
sionally effeotoal  in  the  same  manner. 

With  this  set  of  remedies  may  also  ho  ranked  the  plan,  said  to  have  proved 
effeetoal  in  one  very  ohstinate  case,  of  poshing  the  patient  without  warning 
into  deep  water,  and  thns  making  a  powerful  impression  at  once  upon  his  mind 
and  body.  Of  analogous  effect  is  the  affusion  ofcM  water,  emploved  an  hour 
or  two  before  the  paroxysm,  in  the  form  of  a  general  shower  Dath,  and  of  a 
local  donche  to  the  region  of  the  spleen. 

When  the  return  of  one  paroxysm  has  been  prevented  by  any  of  the. means 
above  detailed,  the  disease  is  generally  arrested  for  a  time,  and  often  perma- 
nently. But  not  unfrequently  some  functional  disorder  of  the  chylopoietio 
viscera  remains,  which  reouires  attention ;  and  advantage  will  often  accrue 
from  the  use  of  a  mercurial  pill,  every  night  or  every  other  night,  with  atten- 
ticm  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight.  It  may  also  be 
naeful,  when  the  digestion  is  feeble,  to  administer  one  of  the  simple  bitters. 
Nitromoriatic  acid  is  an  excellent  remedy  under  these  circumstances;  but 
it  should  not  be  used  in  connexion  with  the  mercurial.  In  anemic  cases  the 
ehalybeates  should  be  given. 

It  has  been  stated  that  relapses  are  frequent  in  this  disease.  They  are 
indeed  among  the  circumstances  which  give  the  practitioner  most  trouble.  I 
have  found,  however,  by  ascertaining  the  period  at  which  the  disease  is  dis- 
posed to  return,  which  is  generally  remarkably  regular  in  each  case,  that  the 
lecorrenoe  may  almost  always  be  prevented,  and  the  disease  finally  eradicated, 
by  a  persevering  system  of  anticipation.  In  most  cases,  the  first  recurring 
paroxysm  shows  itself  about  two  weeks  from  the  time  of  the  last  chill.  '  Au 
thai  is  necessary  is,  two  days  before  this  period  of  expected  relapse,  to  give  as 
arach  sulphate  of  quinia  as  might  be  requisite  to  arrest  the  disease  if  formed; 
namely,  from  six  to  twelve  grains  each  day.  This  plan  should  afterwards  be 
eontinned  weekly  for  a  month  or  two.  At  the  end  of  the  latter  period,  the 
disposition  is  generally  very  much  subdued,  though  perhaps  not  fully  eradi- 
cated; as  exciting  causes  may  afterwards  induce  a  recurrence  of  the  disease. 
This,  when  it  takes  place,  should  immediately  be  met  with  quinia,  no  matter 
liow  slight  or  imperfect  the  first  recurring  paroxysm  may  be,  and  the  same 
plan  of  anticipation  pursued  as  before. 

Sometimes,  these  relapsing  cases  may  be  advantageously  treated  by  placing 

"^he  patient  upon  the  steady  use  of  three  or  four  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinia 

ddly  for  two  or  three  months.     I  have  found  also  the  infusion  of  wild  cherry 

iMrk,  in  the  dose  of  a  wincglassful  four  times  a  day,  continued  in  the  same  man- 

x^er,  apparently  efiectual.     Wormwood  has  had  considerable  reputation  as  a 

preventive  of  relapses.     It  is  used  in  tincture  or  infusion,  and  given  twice 

OT  three  times  a  day.     The  preparations  of  iron  and  of  manganese  may  be 

^^sefnlly  employed  where  the  tendency  to  relapse  is  connected  with  anssmia. 

In  some  instances,  however,  this  tendency  is  so  adhesive  as  to  resist  everything 

ixi  the  shape  of  medicine  that  can  be  employed.     It  may  be  corrected  for  a 

'^me,  but  is  apt  to  show  itself  when  the  patient  is  off  his  guard,  sometimes 

^iter  it  may  have  been  supposed  to  be  thoroughly  eradicated.   In  these  cases, 

However,  by  arresting  the  disease  as  soon  as  it  appears,  mischief  is  prevented, 

^im1  ultimately,  in  the  course  of  one,  two,  or  three  years,  the  morbid  tendency 

appears  to  eiLhaust  itself.     Great  advantage  often  accrues  by  changing  com- 
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pletely  the  oircnmstances  in  which  the  patient  may  be  placed,  and  bringing  a 
now  set  of  influencefl  to  bear  upon  him.  A  voyage  to  sea,  foreign  truTel,  long 
journeya  on  horseback,  &c.,  often  completely  eradicate  the  tendency. 

I'he  diety  during  the  continoaooe  of  the  disease,  should  be  light,  digestiUe, 
nutritious,  and  unstimulating.     For  the  first  day  or  two,  the  patient  should 

fenerally  avoid  animal  food,  and  afterwards  use  the  lighter  kinds,  such  as  nulk» 
utter,  soft  boiled  eggs,  and  boiled  meats,  in  connexion  with  ferinaeeons  emb- 
stances  and  easily  digested  vegetables.  Stimulating  drinks  should  not  be  vmA, 
He  should  avoid  eating  a  full  meal  within  two  or  three  hours  of  the  expected 
paroxysm;  as  the  food  does  not  digest  during  the  fever,  and  sometimes  aerves 
as  a  source  of  injurious  irritation.  When  the  intermission  is  complete,  it  ia 
not  neoessary  that  the  patient  should  confine  hims^f  to  the  house;  though  he 
should  avoid  fsUigue.  In  some  old  cases,  violent  exercise  on  horseback  between 
the  paroxysms  has  proved  remedial. 

Prevention.— Miasmatic  regions* should  be  avoided  from  the  first  of  Jaly 
to  the  occurrence  of  black  frost  in  the  autumn.  They  who  are  compelled  to 
reside  in,  or  pass  through  them,  at  this  season,  should  especially  avc»d  the 
morning  and  evening  air,  and  should  never  sleep  out  at  nights.  If  oeoesBarilj 
exposed  at  these  times,  it  should  not  be  with  the  stomach  empty,  nor  after 
fatigue  or  exhaustion  of  any  kind.  The  intense  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  should  be  avoided  or  guarded  against,  and  all  kinds  of  excess  shonld 
be  scrupulously  shunned.  Individuals  should  be  careful  not  to  expoee  them- 
selves to  cold  when  heated,  and  never  to  remain  long  in  wet  clothes.  Great 
alternations  of  temperature  are  very  apt  to  induce  the  disease.  The  ose  of  a 
fine  gauee  veil,  or  something  equivalent  to  it,  has  been  recommended,  under 
the'  impression  that  it  might  exclude  the  miasmata.  A  much  more  efiectiBl 
measure  is  to  keep  the  system  steadily  under  the  moderate  influence  of  quinii 
or  Peruvian  bark.  This  plan  was  recommended  by  Dr.  lind,  in  hia  treatiit 
on  the  Pretervation  of  the  IleaUh  of  Seamen  (2d  ed.  p.  58),  and  has  been  ainoe 
frequently  put  in  practice  with  great  success. 

Perhaps  the  use  of  certain  articles  of  diet  may  tend  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  malaria.  Frazer,  in  his  travels  in  Persia  (p.  16),  states  that  in  Maxanderaay 
a  low,  wooded,  very  moist,  and  very  sickly  district  upon  the  borders  of  the 
Caspian,  the  inhabitants  are  in  the  habit  of  eating  garlic  freely,  asserting  that 
it  protects  them  against  the  complaints  of  the  climate. 


REMITTENT  FEVER. 

Syn, — Bilious  Fever. — Bilious  Remittent  Fever. 

Besides  the  disease  last  treated  of,  two  distinct  fevers  are  endemic  in  the 
United  States;  one,  the  variety  of  miasmatic  fever  usually  called  remiiiemif 
which  prevails  in  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  in  autumn;  the  other,  the 
complaint  known  by  the  names  of  common  continued  /every  typhoid  /ever^ 
dothinenteritUy  &c.,  which  occurs  most  frequently  during  cold  weather.  So 
peculiarly  are  they  diseases  respectively  of  the  seasons  mentioned,  that  the 
former  may  be  considered  as  the  autumnal,  the  latter  as  the  winter  endemic 
of  our  country.  Either  of  them,  however,  may  occur  at  any  period  of  the 
vear;  and  the  two  not  unfrequently  exist  at  the  same  time.  As  they  often 
boar  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to  each  other,  and  yet  require,  in  some 
respects,  very  dififereut  treatment,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  they  shoold 
be  distinguished;  and  the  attention  of  the  student  is  called  to  them  in  this 
place,  in  order  that  he  may  have  his  mind  especially  directed  to  their 
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characters.    TUa  is  the  more  .necesaarj,  as  the  two  diseases  hare  heen,  and 
still  are  not  imfreqaentlj  confounded  by  practitioners. 

Remittent  or  hilious  feyer  occurs  more  or  l^ss  in  almost  all  part^  of  the 
United  States,  lying  between  the  Northern  Lakes  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  but 
is  much  more  frequent  in  the  middle  and  southern  sections  than  in  the  northern. 
In  some  parts  of  New  England,  it  appears  to  be  almost  unknown ;  the  com- 
mon endemic  fever  of  those  regions  being  probably  the  winter  fever  above 
alluded  to.  It  is  rare  in  the  mountainous  and  hilly  districts  of  our  country, 
except  where  there  are  large  streams  or  standing  water;  also,  in  the  dry  sandy 
regions  covered  with  pine  forests,  and  in  the  middle  of  cities.  Hence,  these 
are  frequently  the  resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  miasmatic  districts  during  the 
sickly  season.  The  situations  in  which  the  disease  is  most  prevalent  arc  the 
Talleys  of. streams,  the  borders  of  lakes  or  ponds,  the  neighbourhood  of 
marshes,  and  the  rich  prairies  of  our  Western  States.  Sometimes  it  occurs  as 
a  kind  of  epidemic  in  regions  Usually  healthy,  and  occasionally  rages  in  them 
with  great  violence.  It  is  in  general  a  much  more  serious  disease,. in  the 
southern  and  south-western  sections  of  the  United  States,  than  in  those  por- 
tions of  the  North  which  are  still  within  the  limits  of  its  prevalence.  But 
the  disease  is  not  confined  to  this  country.  It  is  endemic  almost  everywhere 
in  hot  climates,  and  especially  where  heat,  moisture,  and  decaying  vegetable 
matter  act  conjointly.  (See  Miasmaiay  p.  153.)     Comparatively  mild  in  tem- 

?erate  latitudes,  it  becomes  extremely  fatal  in  many  places  within  the  tropics, 
t  is  the  disease  of  whose  ravages  in  the  East  Indies,  Africa,  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  South  America,  we  have  heard  so  much ;  which  has  depopulated  the 
Campagnaof  Rome,  and  rendered  intertropical  Africa  uninhabitable  by  whites. 
It  was  probably  this  fever  that  was  best  known  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  phy- 
sicians, and  upon  which  the  descriptions  of  ancient  medical  writers  were  chiefly 
founded.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  yellow  fever,  which  is  quite  a 
distinct  affection. 

Thje  disease  has  received -numerous  names,  all  of  which  are  liable  to  objeo- 
tion.  '  It  is  undoubtedly  remittent;  but  there  are  other  fevers  which  are  more 
or  less  remittent,  and  cases  of  this  fever  sometimes  occur  in  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  detect  any  decided  remission.    It  is  often  bilious;  but  so  also  is  yellow 
fever  in  at  least  an  equal  degree;  and  it  often  happens  that  the  one  which  we 
tre  considering  does  not  show  any  special  dinordcr  of  the  hepatic  function. 
It  has  frequently  received  names  from  the  localities  where  it  prevails.    Thus, 
^e  hear  of  the  A/rican  /every  the  Bengal  /every  the  Mediterranean  /every  the 
J^'akheren /every  Ac.  &c.    The  complaint,  as  it  prevails  on  the  borders  of  our 
JDland  seas,  is  called  lake  /ever;  the  people  of  cities  which  are  exempt  from 
^t,  while  the  surrounding  districts  are  affected,  often  name  it  country  /ever; 
And  the  inhabitants  of  healthy  uplands  are  apt  to  designate  it  river  /ever  or 
^^^uirih /every  from  some  stream  or  marsh  in  their  vicinity,  the  borders  of  which 
^^^  infested  by  it.    All  these  are  one  and  the  same  disease,  and  therefore  im- 
PX'operly  named.     If  its  exclusive  mia.smatic  origin  be  admitted,  the  title  of 
'"^  XQimatic  remittent  would  perhaps  be  the  least  objectionable  of  any  hitherto 
si  veo  to  it.  I  shall,  however,  call  it  indifferently  remittent  and  bilious  fever; 
^Jt^d,  when  these  terms  are  employed  without  qualification,  they  may  be  con- 
^^<iered  as  belonging  to  the  disease  in  question. 

Tt/pes, — It  has  already  been  stated  that  miasmatic  remittent  fever  is  essen- 
^^^]y  the  same  disease  as  the  intermittent.  The  two  affections  sometimes 
^J^proach  each  other  so  closely  in  form,  that  it  may  be  impossible,  in  relation 
a  particular  case,  to  decide  to  which  of  them  it  belongs.  In  intermit- 
^^nts  there  is  often  some  degree  of  morbid  action  between  the  paroxysms,  and 
^t^  remittents  often  very  little;  and  it  is  not  always  possible  to  determine. 
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whether  the  morbid  action  that  exists  does  or  does  not  amount  to  ferer.  If  it 
be  pronounced  not  to  be  fever,  the  disease  mnst  be  considered  intermitteiift; 
if  fever,  remittent.  In  the  latter  affection  there  is  every  grade,  from  the 
doubtful  form  just  alluded  to,  up  to  an  almost  uniform  continuous  ferer. 

In  many  cases,  the  paroxysms  of  remittent  occur  at  regular  stated  interrdiy 
like  those  of  intermittent,  and,  like  them,  consist  of  the  cold,  hot,  and  swettiiig 
stages,  though  in  general  less  distinct  and  decided.  In  other  cases,  with  thi 
same  regularity  in  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms,  there  is  no  cold  stage 
after  that  of  the  accession  of  the  disease,  and  the  sweating  stage  is  either  sligbt 
or  wanting.  In  others,  again,  the  fever  merely  fluctuates  in  its  course,  at  one 
time  rising  into  a  moderate  exacerbation,  at  another  falling  into  a  moderate 
remission,  without  forming  well  defined  paroxysms.  Instances,  moreover,  do 
occur,  though  they  are  comparatively  rare  and  always  short,  in  which  the  fever 
pursues  a  uniform  course^  witliout  discoverable  relaxation,  and  sometimes  with 
a  regular  increase,  to  the  crisis. 

All  the  above  conditions  may  occur  in  the  same  case.  At  the  commencemesl, 
there  maybe  two  or  more  regular  paroxysms  as  in  the  intermittent;  afterwards 
the  paroxysms  may  recur  regularly  without  the  chill  or  the  perspiration;  and 
at  length  the  fever  may  assume  the  continued  form,  and  thus  run  on  to  its 
termination.  Or,  the  disease  may  commence  as  continued  fever,  may  after  a 
Ume  become  paroxysmal  or  remittent,  and  may  finally  end  in  intcnmtteni. 

Remittent  fever  has  the  same  types  as  the  intermittent.  The  most  frequent 
is  the  quotidian,  with  a  paroxysm  occurring  at  about  the  same  hour  every  day* 
The  tertian,  with  its  every  other  day  paroxysm,  is  not  uncommon.  The  quarlia 
IS  very  rare.  Next,  perhaps,  to  the  quotidian  is  the  double  tertian,  havinc  a 
daily  paroxysm,  but  that  of  one  day  differing  from  that  of  the  next,  and  &e 
alternate  paroxysms  resembling  each  other  both  in  character  and  time  of  o^ 
Gurrence.  Thus,  the  paroxysm  may  occur  one  day  in  the  morning,  and  the 
next  in  the  evening;  and  all  the  morning  paroxysms  shall  be  regular,  whik 
those  of  the  evening  shall  be  in  some  manner  modified,  cither  very  light  and 
short,  or  without  chill  or  perspiration,  or  attended  with  nausea,  wliilo  those  d 
the  morning  are  attended  with  headache.  A  remittent  may  always  be  eon- 
sidered  of  the  double  tertian  type,  when,  having  an  exacerbation  every  day,  h 
is  jet  much  worse  on  alternate  days.  Sometimes  two  exacerbations  occur  hi 
one  day,  and  only  one  in  the  next ;  and  cases  are  occasionally  met  with,  iv 
which  the  principle  of  association  between  the  exacerbations  cannot  be  inced] 
as  they  every  now  and  then  make  their  appearance  irregularly,  and  when  leul 
expected. 

8ome  difference  exists  among  writers  as  to  the  timo  of  day  at  which  the  pa- 
roxysms of  remittent  fever  are  most  apt  to  commence.  The  first  onset  of  the 
disease  appears  to  take  place  indifferently  at  any  hour  of  the  day;  sometinei 
in  the  forenoon,  sometimes  in  the  afternoon,  and  occasionally  even  in  the  night, 
and  the  tendency  is  afterwards  for  the  paroxysms  to  return  about  the  mbm 
hour.  But,  when  the  disease  approaches  the  continued  form,  and  the  cen- 
mencement  and  termination  of  the  exacerbations  are  not  precisely  marked,  the 
dispnnition  generally  is  to  an  increase  of  the  febrile  action  in  the  evening,  and 
a  dccliDC  in  the  morning. 

Grades. — There  are  two  distinct  modes  in  which  we  may  estimate  the  grade 
of  the  fever;  first,  in  reference  to  its  greater  or  less  violence;  and,  secoodly, 
in  reference  to  the  greater  or  less  energy  of  system  which  attends  it.  In  both 
respects,  bilious  fever  varies  greatly.  As  regards  the  violence  of  the  diseaie, 
it  may  be  of  all  conceivable  grades,  from  a  niihlness  which  scarcely  confiocs  the 
patient,  or  requires  the  interposition  of  remedies,  to  a  severity  which  demands 
the  promptest  treatment  to  preserve  life,  and  against  which  all  the  resoarcei 
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of  Dttote  and  art  oocasionally  &il.  1%6  degree  too  of  the  energy  of  i^ystem 
may  be  very  different,  and  may  gi^  riee  to  marked  varietieB  of  the  disease. 
Hm  itale  (^system  may  be  sthenic,  with  the  blood  riish  and  abundant,  and  all 
the  Tital  fiomciioina  fiill  of  yigonr;  or  it  may  be  feeble,  asthenic,, or  adynamic, 
witb  the  vital  forces  exhausted  by  previous  disease,  intemperance,  or  other  de- 
inlitating  cause.  In  these  two  conditions,  the  resulting  feorile  action  partakes 
of  tbecharaoter  of  the  vital  functions;  being  in  the  former  generally  open, 
well  developed,  energetic,  or,  to  use  an  epithet  very  commonly' employed  by 
vriten,  inflammatoiy;  in  ihe  latter,  often  feeble  with  deficient  reaction,  and 
i  tendency  to  prostration,  and,  when  the  blood  is  at  the  same  timo  depraved, 
with  the  ad^tion  of  symptoms  usually  denominated  typhous.  The  term  in- 
fltmmatory,  as  above  used,  is  not  entirely  correct ;  for  it  is  not  intended  to 
imply  the  existence  of  any  positive  inflammation.  It  only  means  that  there 
iB  real  strength  or  energy  as  well  as  excitement  in  the  vital  functions.  Nay,* 
iniammation  is  not  at  fdl  incompatible  with  the  contrary  state;  for  we  often 
obeerve  it  in  cases  of  the  asthenic,  adynamic,  or  typhous  form  of  the  disease. 
It  is  necessary  constantly  to  bear  this  distinction  in  mind,  in  the  treatmedt  of 
hilioas  fever;  remedies  being  well  borne  and  even  required  in  the  one  case, 
wluck  might  prove  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  in  the  other.  In  very 
DiDy  cases,  it  happens  that  the  strength  of  system  is  in  an  intermedia'te  state, 
being  neither  materially  elevated  above,  nor  prostrated  below,  the  medium 
standard  of  health.  The  symptoms  detailed  immediately  below  are  those  of 
(ttes  in  wluoh  the  vital  powers  are  not  materially  depressed. 

Sjfmvtomt. — ^For  one  or  two  days  or  more  before  Uie  commencement  of  the 
ftrer,  the  patient  is  very  often  affected  more  or  less  with  feelings  of  general 
discoDiifort,  weariness,  or  languor,  a  sense  of  weight,  fulness,  or  indeecribable 
Bneasiness  at  the  epigastrium,  deficiency  of  appetite,  disordered  taste,  slight 
pain  or  uneasiness  in  the  head,  especially  over  the  brow,  and  fugitive  pains  or 
ioreneaB  in  different  parts  of  the  body.     If  the  tongue  is  examined,  it  may 
appear  slightly  furred  near  the  root,  perhaps  the  pulse  may  be  a  little  excited, 
sad  the  complexion  somewhat  dingy  or  sallow.     These  symptoms,  however, 
exist  in  various  degrees  in  difierent  cases,  and  some  of  them  are  frequently 
wanting.     Sometimes  they  are  felt,  with  or  without  alternating  sensations  of 
chilliness  and  warmth,  at  a  particular  time  every  day  or  every  other  day,  with 
intervals  of  healthful  feeling,  until  at  length  they  deepen  into  regular  parox- 
ysms.    During  this  preliminary  period,  the  patient  is  going  about,  and  en- 
gaged, though  languidly,  in  his  ordinary  avocations.     In  many  cases,  no  such 
premonitory  symptoms  are  observable,  and  the  patient  is  attacked  in  the  midst 
of  apparently  good  health. 

The  disease  usually  commences  with  sensations  of  chilliness,  amounting  often 
to  rigors ;  «id  a  slight  coolness  of  the  extremities  is  generally  sensible  to  the 
observer.  The  face  is  usually  pale,  and  the  lips  purplish.  The  pulse  is  small, 
depressed,  and  not  unfrequently  irregular.  Occasionally,  there-  are  nausea 
and  vomiting,  thirst,  and  pain  in  the  loins  and  extremities.  The  duration  of 
the  chill  varies  from  a  few  minutes  to  an  hour  or  more ;  but  it  is  seldom  so 
severe  or  long  continued  as  in  intermittent  fever.  Not  unfrequently,  the  only 
sign  of  this  stage  is  a  sense  of  chilliness  alternating  with  flashes  of  heat ;  while, 
to  the  by-stander,  the  surface  feels  uniformly  warmer  than  in  health.  For 
some  hours  after  reaction,  the  patient  is  frequentlv  liable  to  this  chilly  sensa- 
tion, upon  every  change  of  posture  which  brings  his  skin  into  contact  with  a 
cooler  portion  of  the  bed.  When  febrile  reaction  has  been  established,  the 
pstient  feels  uncomfortably  hot,  the  skin  is  hot  and  parched,  the  surface  gene- 
nlly  somewhat  reddened  and  expanded,  the  respiration  hurried,  and  the  pulse 
iBcreased  in  frequency  and  fulness,  and  often  also  in  force.     At  this  stage  of 
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the  complaint,  however,  the  pulse  is  in  ordinary  cases  not  very  frequent;  bang 
sometimes  as  low  as  90  in  the  minnte,  and  not  often  exceeding  116  or  120. 
It  is  ufiually  open,  well-developed,  and  sufficiently  forcible,  but  not  oommooly 
very  hard  or  tense.  The  tongue  is  almost  always  somewhat. coated^  but  toe 
fur  is  generally  thin  at  this  early  period.  There  is  a  complete  loss  of  appe- 
tite, amounting  even  to  a  feeling  of  loathing  for  food ;  sometimes  with,  soom- 
times  without,  nausea  and  vomiting.  Thirst  is  a  very  frequent,  though  aoi 
constant  symptom.  The  face  is  usually  flushed,  and  the  eyes  Buffnsed ;  and 
the  patient  almost  always  complains  of  headache,  which  is  often  severe,  tCB- 
sive,  or  throbbing,  and  is  in  most  instances  the  source  of  greater  suflEering  than 
any  other  cause.  There  are  also  frequently  pains  more  or  less  severe  in  (ha 
back,  loins,  and  extremities.  Though  seldom  delirious,  the  patient  is  reatlea 
and  wakeful.  When  not  delirious,  he  is  always  sensible  of  great  muscular 
weakness,  and  usually  finds  it  necessary  to  keep  his  bed. 

These  symptoms  continue  without  abatement,  for  a  considerable  time,  usu- 
ally from  six  to  eighteen  hours,  after  which  they  begin  to  relax,  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  moisture  about  the  neck  and  face.  This  gradually  increases,  until 
the  whole  body  is  covered  with  a  gentle  perspiration ;  and  the  patient  now 
experiences  so  much  relief  that  he  often  falls  into  a  quiet  sleep,  from  whkk 
he  awakens  refreshed,  and  apparently  much  improved.  The  headache,  thiraCy 
and  nausea  have  greatly  abated,  or  quite  disappeared ;  the  pulse  has  become 
almost  natural ;  the  skin  is  cool  and  soft ;  the  tongue  often  shows  a  dispoM- 
tion  to  clean ;  and  food  is  sometimes  received,  if  not  with  relish,  at  least  witk> 
out  disgust.  This  is  the  remission.  It  is  frequently  less  complete  than  above 
described ;  but,  in  almost  all  cases  of  ordinary  bilious  fever,  occurs  in  a  mal« 
or  less  degree.  It  is  exceedingly  variable  in  duration,  in  some  cases  lastiBg 
not  more  than  two  or  three  hours,  in  othecs  a  whole  day ;  being  shorter  er 
longer  according  as  the  type  of  the  fever  may  be  quotidian  or  tertian.  A» 
other  paroxysm  of  fever  then  takes  place,  sometimes,  like  the  first,  beginning 
with  a  chill  and  subsiding  with  perspiration,  but  frequently  also  without  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  This  ends  in  due  time  in  another  remission ;  and  thus 
the  alternation  continues,  each  successive  exacerbation  becoming,  as  a  geuenl 
rule,  more  severe  and  protracted,  and  each  remission  less  decided  and  shorter^ 
until  the  disease  attains  its  maximum  of  severity;  when,  though  in  many  in- 
stances the  remissions  are  still  distinct,  yet  it  often  happens  that  they  are  quite 
otherwise,  and  that  the  only  evidence  of  fluctuation  in  the  course  of  the  fever 
is,  that  the  pulse  beats  a  few  strokes  less  frequently,  the  skin  is  somewhat 
cooler,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  somewhat  less,  in  the  morning  than  in 
the  evening.  In  this  stage,  the  following  symptoms  are  presented ;  and  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  repeat,  that,  in  some  cases,  the  disease  starts  into  ex« 
istenec  in  this  comparatively  continuous  form,  and  presents  the  symptonu 
alluded  to  almost  from  the  outset. 

The  2yN/«e  is  usually  more  frequent  than  at  first,  and  occasionally  nueh 
more  so,  being  sometimes  above  120  in  the  minute.  It  has  also  not  unfre- 
quently  acquired  increased  tension  and  force,  by  the  developement  of  inflamm- 
tion  in  one  or  more  of  the  organs.  The  heat  and  dryneiut  of  the  $kin  have  aba 
been  augmented.  The  tont/uf,  is  now  thickly  and  uniformly  covered  with  a 
whitish  or  yellowish-white  coating,  which,  as  the  disease  advances,  often  be- 
comes brown  or  blackish,  especially  in  the  centre.  In  moderate  cases,  the 
tongue  is  usually  rather  moist  throughout  the  disease;  but,  in  those  of  a  highei 
grade,  it  not  unfre(iucntly  becomes  dry  or  dryish,  and  sometimes  chapped  or 
fissured  upon  the  surface.  It  is  occasionally  disposed  to  be  dry  in  the  paroK* 
y:«m,  and  to  become  moist  in  the  remission.  At  the  sides,  where  not  covered 
with  fur,  it  is  usually  red,  and  not  nnfrequently  indented  by  the  teeth,  in  eon- 
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aeqnenoe  of  being  somewhat  swollen.     Sometimes  the  patient  is  troubled  with 
nneisy  sensations  in  the  back  part  of  the  tongue,  or  in  the  fauceS;  which  cause 
an  ihnost  constant  hawking,  with  the  discharge  of  a  glairy  mucus.   The  author 
well  remembers  that,  in  a  severe  attack  of  this  kind,  one  of  his  most  uncom- 
fortable sensations,  in  a  certain  stage  of  the  disease,  was  a  feeling  as  if  there 
were  a  loose  hair  in  the  fauces.     In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  there  is  more 
or  leea  iendemeu  upon  pressure  in  the  epigoMrium,     Sometimes  this  is  ezces- 
flifB,  BO  that  the  patient  cannot  bear  with  equanimity  even  the  touch  of  the 
fingere.    There  is  very  frequently  also  a  feeling  of  weight  or  oppression  in  the 
region  of  the  stomach ;  and  occasionally  also  a  burning  pain^  which  is  in  some 
insUoees  almost  intolerable.     The  epigastric  tcndernels  and  pain  are  not  in 
general  experienced,  in  any  considerable  degree,  before  the  third  or  fourth  day, 
and  are  apt  to  increase  with  the  progress  cf  the  disease.     They  are  among  its 
nod  striking  characters.    With  these  symptoms,  there  is  very  often  an  irri- 
taUe,  sometimes  an  excessively  irritable  state  of  the  stomach.     Nausea  and 
vomiting  are  very  frequent  attendants  upon  bilious  fever.     Though  occasion- 
iUy  present  at  the  beginning,  they  are  more  troublesome,  as  a  general  rule, 
when  the  disease  is  at  its  height.     The  matter  ejected  is  usually  of  a  yellow- 
vkj  greenif^,  grass-green,  bluish,  or  brownish  colour,  and  a  bitter,  acrid  taste; 
•ometimea  a  glairy  mucus;  and,  in  many  cases,  whatever  is  swallowed.     It  is 
not  imfrequently  difficult  to  induce  the  stomach  to  retain  either  medicine  or 
^'nk.    The  nausea  is  often  so  great  as  to  produce  some  temporary  weakness 
of  poise,  and  damp  relaxation  of  the  skin ;  and,  when  it  is  severe,  the  head- 
aeiie  is  diminished,  and  delirium,  if  previously  existing,  often  calmed.   It  must 
not,  however,  be  understood  that  nausea  and  vomiting  are  constant  attendants 
OB  bilious  fever.     >Iany  mild  cases  run  their  whole  course  without  these 
pbenomena ;  and,  in  some  very  severe  cases  in  which  disease  seems  to  be  con- 
eentrated  in  the  brain,  the  stomach  apparently  escapes.     The  hotels  are  usu- 
ally ooDsUpated,  especially  in  the  early  stages ;  and  it  is  said  that  purgatives 
sometimes  act  with  great  difficulty.     This,  however,  does  not  correspond  with 
mj  own  observation. .   I  have  seldom  found  much  difficulty  in  procuring  free 
alvine  evacuations ;  thoush  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  bowels  are  much 
less  readily  operated  on  by  medicines  than  in  the  enteric  or  typhoid  fever. 
The  stools  are  generally  disordered,  sometimes  dark-colored  and  offensive,  some- 
times showing  a  deficiency  of  bile,  but  more  commonly  bilious,  with  some 
shade  of  yellow,  green,  or  black.     At  a  somewhat  advanced  period  of  the 
eomplaint,  a  bilious  diarrhoea  not  unfrequently  sets  in,  and  dysenteric  symp- 
toms sometimes  make  their  appearance.     In  some  instances,  looseness  of  the 
bowels  exists  from  the  commencement ;  and,  as  vomiting  is  apt  to  be  present 
•t  the  same  time,  the  complaint  is  ushered  in  with  a  kind  of  cholera  morbus. 
If  worms  exist  in  the  bowels,  they  are  generally  discharged. 

The  urine  is  scanty,  and  often  yellowish-brown,  or  reddish  and  turbid,  and, 
in  the  latter  stages,  of  a  dark  reddish-brown  colour.  Early  in  the  disease, 
and  in  ail  stages  when  the  paroxysmal  form  is  very  distinct,  it  has  a  tendency 
to  become  more  copious  in  the  remissions,  and,  though  clear  upon  being  dis- 
charged, to  deposit  a  lateritious  sediment  upon  cooling. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  disease,  though  not  present 
in  all  cases,  is  a  yelloioish  hue  of  the  skin  and  of  the  white  of  the  eyes.  This 
Mmetimes  makes  its  appearance  at  the  beginning,  but  more  frequently  not 
^  about  the  third  or  fifth  day  of  the  disease.  It  is  often  uniform  over  the 
whole  body,  and  before  the  close  is  sometimes  very  intense.  In  some  bad 
^ises,  it  assumes  a  dark  or  bronzed  hue.  Occasionally  the  yellow  matter  is 
thrown  off  upon  the  surface,  so  as  to  stain  yellow  a  white  handkerchief  when 
nibbed  upon  the  skin.    It  is  said  to  be  less  intense,  as  a  general  rule^  in  those 
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casoB  in  which  there  is  a  copious  bilious  diarrhoea.     Under  the 
stances,  the  urine  is  usually  of  a  very  dark  yellowish-brown  eoIo>Qr. 

The  nervous  tystem  also  participates  strongly  in  the  disease.  No  aynipConi 
is  more  common  or  constant  than  headache.  Very  freqnently  il  begins  witk 
the  fever,  and,  though  moderated  in  the  remissions,  does  not  wholly  learo  tkc 
patient  during  its  continuance,  unless  removed  by  remedies.  Along  with  tkc 
headache  there  is  frequently  vertigo,  with  singing  or  roaring  in  the  ears;  and! 
occasionally  intolerance  of  light  or  sound,  beating  of  the  carotids,  redneM  ol 
the  conjunctiva,  flushing  of  the  face,  &c.,  indicating  a  strong  Tascolar  deter 
mination  to  the  brain,  if  not  positive  meningitis.  The  throbbing  headache  ol 
the  first  paroxysms  generally  settles  into  uniform  dull  sensation  as  the  diseaas 
advances ;  and  the  violent  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs  become  more  nMNfe 
rate,  or  cease.  Delirium,  though  not  very  frequent  at  the  commencement  m 
the  disease  ordinarily  appears,  is  now  apt  to  set  in;  generally,  howevei^  nol 
with  severity,  showing  itself  rather  by  a  confusion  of  thought,  especially 
the  patient  wakes  from  sleep,  than  by  any  violenoe  of  action  or  speech. 
times  there  is  drowsiness  or  stupor,  sometimes  apoplectic  or  paralytie  ayn^ 
toms,  and  sometimes  also  tetanic  spasms ;  but  the  two  latter  sets  of  symptons 
are  rare.  I  have  seen  a  case  of  decided  palsy  of  one  side  of  the  body,  whiek 
yielded  immediately  to  a  copious  bleeding.  Another  not  unfreqaent  disoidtt 
of  the  nervous  system  is  obstinate  wake^ness,  with  restlessness  end  jaetit»- 
tion ;  and  these  may  occur  even  in  moderate  forms  of  the  diseaae.  Hiccoiu| 
is  an  occasional  and  very  troublesome  symptom,  sometimes  appearing  ear^i 
but  in  general  not  till  near  the  close. 

Such  are  the  symptoms  which  attend  bilious  fever  when  fully  formed,  and 
in  the  middle  or  somewhat  advanced  periods  of  its  course.  The  student  miit 
bear  in  mind  that  they  are  not  all  present  in  the  same  case ;  indeed,  aooM  of 
them  are  mutually  incompatible,  and  cannot  therefore  exist  together ;  but  all 
of  them  are  so  often  to  be  met  with  that  they  could  not  be  omitted  in  an 
account  of  the  complaint.  Various  other  incidental  phenomena  occur,  whU 
it  is  unnecessary  to  mention,  as  they  are  in  no  respect  peculiar,  and  may  lake 
place  in  almost  any  febrile  disease. 

If  the  disease  retain  a  distinct  paroxysmal  character,  it  generally  rona  QOf 
when  not  interrupted,  for  two  or  three  weeks,  or  more,  terminating  at  kMt 
either  by  spontaneous  solution  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  paroxysms,  wbiek 
goes  off  usually  with  a  more  than  ordinarily  profuse  perspiration,  or  in  a 
regular  intermittent,  or  in  a  kind  of  low  typhoid  a£feotion  such  aa  I  ahall 
describe  directly. 

If,  as  is  more  common  in  the  somewhat  severe  cases,  it  approach  the  eon- 
tinned  form,  it  generally  advances,  with  more  or  fewer  of  the  symptoms  aboft 
enumerated,  to  some  point  of  time  between  the  seventh  and  fifteenth  daji, 
when  it  either  declines,  or  ends  fatally,  or  takes  on  a  new  character,  \nifm 
it  is  to  terminate  favourably,  it  either  declines  slowly  from  the  colminatiM 
point,  with  a  gradual  subsidence  of  all  the  symptoms;  or  ends  abruptly  wilk 
a  profuse  perspiration,  or  with  the  occurrence  of  diarrhoea  or  diureaia;  er 
changes  into  the  intermittent  form.  The  first  and  the  last  of  these  modes  of 
termination  are,  perhaps,  the  most  frequent.  The  first  signs  of  a  fiivooiable 
change  aro  usually  a  steady  diminution  in  the  frequency  of  pulse ;  a  letUB  of 
moisture  to  the  tongue,  with  an  obvious  disposition  in  the  fur  to  witkdmv 
from  the  tip  and  edges;  and  a  softer,  moister,  and  cooler  state  of  the  akin- 
The  one  most  to  be  relied  upon,  is  probably  the  gradual  cleaning  of  the  tonne 
from  its  end  and  borders.  Along  with  these  signs  of  amendment,  all  the  ocker 
phenomena  of  the  disease  gradually  subside,  and  the  patient  enters  inio  a 
oonvalescenoe  which  b  apt  to  be  permanent    When  the  disease  goes  off  witk 
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aprofoM  penpiratioD,  it  Jias  been  observed  that  this  is  sometimes  offensive  to 
the  flmelL  Tba  diarrhonii  which  occasionally  appeaiti  to  take  the  place  of  the 
ponpirationy  is  nsnatlj  bilioas.  Copious  black  tar-like  discharges  sometimes 
OGcv  towards  the  dose  of  severe  bilious  fever,  and  are  considered  as  a  favour- 
lUflL  ngDi  especially  in  oases  which  have  been  attended  with  congestion  and 
torpidzty  of  the  liver.  A  vesicular  eruption  upon  the  lips  is  apt  to  occur 
iboot  the  peiiod  of  convalescence,  and  is  also  regarded  aa  favourable. 

Ib  the  immense  majority  of  cases  of  bilious  fever,  recovery  takes  plac^  in 
ODiof  the  above  modes.  But^  in  consequence  of  exhaustion  following  excess 
of  exoitemeati  or  of  disorganization  produced  by  inflammation,  or  possibly 
from  a  loss  or  depravation  of  the  vital  properties  ef  the  blood,  death  fre- 

ritlj  ensues  in  Md,  and  badly  managed  cases  of  the  disease.  Instead  of 
fiivourable  symptoms  above  mentioned,  as  indicative  of  convalesceQco, 
others  of  an  alarming  character  make  their  appearance.  The  pulse  becomes 
more  frequent,  and  at  the  same  time  smaller  and  more  feeble,  till  at  length  it 
cm  Boaroely  be  felt,  and  sometimes  ceases  entirely  at  the  wrist  some  hours 
hefore  death;  coldness,  beginning  in  the  hands  and  feet,  gradually  extends 
apwaids  through  the  limbs,  and  even  invades  the  trunk;  the  skin  assumes  a 
dukj,  livid,  or  purplish  hue,  or,  if  yellow  previously,  becomes  of  a  dark 
tlmofit  bronsed  appearance;  the  extremities  are  covered  with  a  clammy  sweat; 
the  toDffue  IB  dark-brown,  cliammy  or  dry,  and  sometimes  chapped^  hiccough 
not  unfrequently  occurs,  sometimes  with  eructation  of  dark  matter  from  me 
stomach;  the  abdomen  is  often  tympanitic;  black  liquid  matters,  or  dark 
Uood,  or  a  redldish  serum  like  the  washings  of  flesh,  are  discharged^  often 
iBTdimtarily,  from  the  bowels;  the  urine  is  dark-brown, -fetid,  andscanty,  or 
quite  suppreased;  the  features  are  collapsed,  and  the  eyes  often  of  a  turbid 
or  muddy  appearance;  low  delirium,  followed  by  stupor  or  coma,  takes  place; 
tod  the  patient  pail^s,  usually  without  consciousness,  into  the  dying  state. 
Death,  under  these  circumstances,  generally  occurs  between  the  seventh  and 
borteenth  days  of  the  disease. 

In  not  a  few  cases,  however,  inatead  of  following  either  of  the  courses  above 
indicated,  the  disease,  somewhere  from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  day,  takes  on 
t^newckaraoter,  very  much  resembling  that  so  frequently  met  with  in  enteric 
brer.  All  regularity  in  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms  now  generally 
OMfes.  The  pulse  becomes  very  frequent,  often  rising  to  120  in  the  minute, 
and  eometimea  reaching  or  even  exceeding  140,  while  it  is  small  and  rather 
feeble.  The  skin  is  dry,  and  either  universally  hot,  or  cold  in  some  places 
and  hot  in  others.  The  tongue  is  dry  or  dryish,  often  contracted,  and  of  a 
kown  or  blackish  colour.  Sordes  often  collect  about  the  teeth,  tongue,  and 
lil».  The  sufferings  from  nausea,  vomiting,  and  headache,  diminish,  or  cease. 
^  bowels,  thoueh  in  some  cases  costive,  are  in  others  loose,  with  unhealthy 
diicharges,  dark,  nloody,  or  dysenteric.  The  urine  is  scanty  or  suppressed, 
or  ia  retained,  producing  sometimes  great  distension  of  the  bladder.  Stupor 
^  low  delirium,  with  suosultus  tendinum,  picking  of  the  bed  clothes,  slipping 
down  in  the  bed,  &c.,  supersedes  the  former  cephalic  symptoms.  Not  unfre- 
qneutly  the  patient  thinks  himself  in  a  strange  place,  and,  insisting  upon 
fBtaming  home,  sometimes  rises  from  his  bed,  and  sinks  exhausted  upon  the 
floor.  At  length,  if  relief  is  not  obtained,  profound  coma  sets  in,  the  pulse 
niib  to  nothing,  the  sur&ce  becomes  cold,  the  countenance  assumes  the  hip- 
poeratic  expression,  and  death  speedily  follows.  When  the  fever  takes  on  the 
<^iinracter  here  described,  it  is  often  much  protracted;  sometimes  running  on 
for  three  or  four  weeks,  or  even  longer.  But,  even  in  this  form,  it  is  very 
^nently  curable.  When  it  is  about  to  take  a  favourable  turn,  the  tongue 
^^ooomes  somewhat  moistt,  and  often,  instead  of  cleaning  from  the  edges  and 
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tip,  throws  off  its  far  in  flakes  first  from  the  middle,  or  indifferently  from  any 
portion  of  the  surface,  which  is  left  red  and  smooth,  as  if  deprived  of  its 
papillary  stmoture.  Under  these  circumstances,  convalescenoe  may  be  et- 
pectod,  though  it  is  always  rather  slow.  In  other  cases,  the  tongue  cleans  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  and  then  we  may  look  for  a  more  rapid  recovery.  Other 
favourable  symptoms  are  the  subsidence  of  delirium,  the  return  of  conscicnis* 
ness,  and  a  more  healthy  condition  of  the  various  secretions.  But  the  pulae 
often  remains  frequent  for  a  considerable  time  after  convalescence  has  com- 
menced; febrile  exacerbations  occasionally  take  place;  and  the  patient  sweats 
much  during  sleep.  Gradually,  however,  the  system  regains  strength,  the 
mischief  done  to  the  various  organs  is  repaired,  and  health  is  at  length  firmly 
re-established.  Even  this  form  of  the  fever  sometimes  ends-  in  intotmittent, 
and  thus  proves  that  it  was  not,  what  it  might  otherwise  be  thought  lo  be,  a 
pure  case  of  enteric  or  typhoid  fever. 

Modifications. — ^The  above  description  applies  to  bilious  fever  in  its  ordi- 
nal^ forms.  But  few  diseases  are  more  protean  in  their  character  than  this. 
It  would  be  utterly  impossible,  within  the  limits  to  which  we  are  confined,  tp 
detail  the  various  appearances  described  by  authors,  as  exhibited  by  the  dis- 
ease in  difierent  places,  and  under  different  circumstances.  I  shall  briefly 
allude  to  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  varieties;  merely  premising  that  in  all 
of  them  there  are  evident,  in  some  of  the  cases,  certain  signs,  either  full  blowOy 
or  as  it  were  in  the  bud,  which  mark  the  disease  as  miasmatic  or  bilious  fever; 
more  especially  gastric  irritation,  yellowness  of  the  skin,  and  a  tendency  to 
the  regular  paroxysmal  form. 

Sometimes  the  disease  starts  at  once  into  existence  with  alarming  violence. 
After  a  slight  chill,  or  without  any  chill  whatever,  the  patient  may  be  seised 
with  excruciating  pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs,  a  feeling  of  strictare 
across  the  chest,  exquisite  suffering  in  the  epigastrium,  incessant  and  enor- 
mous vomiting  of  bilious  matter,  by  which  the  head  is  somewhat  relieved, 
unquenchable  thirst,  and  quickly  supervening  yellowness  of  the  skin  and 
eyes;  the  pulse  being  either  frequent  or  slow,  and  the  skin  hot  or  cool,  with- 
out materially  affecting  the  condition  of  the  ca.se.  Persons  similarly  exposed 
with  those  attacked  as  above,  arc  occasionally  seized  with  violent  delirinm  at 
the  very  outset,  rendering  them  dangerous  to  others  and  to  themselves.  Sea- 
men on  board  ship  endeavour  to  jump  overboard,  though  this  may  possibly 
be  less  from  a  disposition  to  self-destruction,  than  from  an  instinctive  ten- 
dency to  seek  relief  in  the  water.  Sometimes  the  delirium  is  followed  and 
relieved  by  the  occurrence  of  the  gastric  symptoms  already  mentioned.  After 
an  uncertain  duration,  the  violence  of  the  attack  subsides,  and  a  remission 
follows,  which  gives  way  in  its  turn  to  a  second  paroxysm,  and  so  on  to  the 
end.  Notwithstanding  the  fierceness  of  the  access,  the  disease  frequently 
yields  to  remedies  with  great  facility. 

In  the  form  of  the  disease  above  referred  to,  though  there  is  great  fooo- 
tional  disorder  in  the  encephalon,  the  stomach  and  liver  appear  to  oe  the  real 
centre  of  attack.  In  another  form,  it  expends  almost  its  whole  force  npon 
the  brain.  The  patient  is  seized  \nth  coma,  resembling  almost  precisely  an 
apoplectic  attack,  though  without  paralysis.  The  face  is  red  and  turgid,  the 
carotids  throb,  the  pulse  is  full  and  strong  without  being  very  frequent,  the 
respiration  is  slow  and  sometimes  stertorous,  and  the  pupils  usually  dilated. 
All  the  symptoms  are  those  of  strong  determination  of  blood  to  the  brain. 
After  a  certain  continuance,  a  remission  takes  place,  and  the  patient  recovers 
his  consciousness,  to  fall  asain  at  the  regular  period  into  the  comatose  condi- 
tion. It  is  generally  by  the  remission  alone  that  the  nature  of  the  disease 
can  be  ascertained.     Sometimes  death  ensues  from  disoigaiiiiatioii  of  Che 
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hrain.  Sometiiiies .  a  oollapsQ  tjakes  plnee,  with  syra ptonra  sacjb  as  those 
ilready  enumerated  in  &tal  caees  of  bilious  fever.  The  dnease^  however, 
often  yields' .to  energetic  treatment.  Occasionally  there  is  paroxysmal  stupor 
iloaey  intkout  apopTebtic  symptoms. 

Another  aiid  mcMst  frightful  form  of  bilious  fever  is  the  collapsed  condition, 

fNienlly  known  in  this  oountry  by  the  name  of  congestive  fever,  which  will 

Ee  treated  of  under  a  different  head.     It  may  be  proper,  however,^ to  observe, 

in  thii  place,  that  an  ordinary  attack  of  bilious  fever  may^  without  warning, 

tike  on  the  form  called  congestive ;  and,  unloss  the  practitioner  is  prepared 

fer  the  event,  will  almost  certainly  prove  fatal.     The  great  danger  is,  that, 

iken  the  patimt  is  raised,  perhaps  with  great  effort,  out  of  the  paroxysm  into 

wbioli  he  has  Csdlen,  the  practitioner  may  consider  the  amendment  as  the  be- 

gmning  of  eonvalescencc,  and  thus  omit  the  measures  necessary  to  ward  off 

the  deat&  which  is  i4>proaching  with  the  subsequent  paroxysm.     The  fact  is 

aieDtioned  here,  in  order  that  the  young  practitioner  may  be  put  upon  his 

jutrd.    Whenever,  in  bilious  fever,  a  paroxysm  occtirs,  of  peculiar  severity 

and  danger,  it  should  always  be  looked  upon,  when  receding,  as  doing  so  only 

ia  order  to  return  with  increased  and  perhaps  fatal  violence.     H  does,  not 

Allow  that  it  necessarily  must  return  in  this  manner ;  but  it  is  always  safest 

thus  to  regard  it. 

Bilious  fever  ia  often  greatly  modified  by  accompanying  inflammation  of 

OM  at  more  of  the  important  organs.     Perhaps  the  stomach  is  the  one  most 

frequently  attacked,    it  is  rare  that  a  fatal  case  of  bilious  fever  occurs,  with^ 

out  some,  sign  of  gastric  inflammation.  .  The  most  striking  eividences  of  such 

a  Condition,  dnring  life,  are  burning  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  tenderness  on 

praum«,  and  obstinate  vomiting.     Inflammation  of  the  bowels  is  not  uncom- 

moOi,     It  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  advanced  stages,  and  is  indicated  by 

diurrhoBa,  tympanitic  distension  of  the  abdomQU,  and,  when  the  sensibility  of 

the  patient  is  unimpaired,  by  colicky  pains,  and  some  tenderness  on  pressure.. 

I^sentery  is,  in  some  seasons,  frequently  associated  with  remittent  fever. 

The  HveTj  though  always  functionally  deranged,  is  not  often  inflamed.  Hence^ 

Aere  is  seldom  pain  upon  pressure  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  though  this 

doM  oeonr  in  some  cases.     The  spleen  is  occasionally  painful  and  considerably 

•woUen,  as  shown  'by  the  dulness  on  percussion  below  the  margin  of  the  left 

ihort  ribs.     Inflammation  of  the  lungs  is  not  common  in  autumnal  fevers ; 

bot  the  pneumonia  which  follows  these  fevers  in  the  winter  is  very  apt  to  be 

complicated  with  symptoms  of  miasmatic  origin.     The  probability  is  that,  in 

•ome  at  leaat  of  these  cases,  there  is  a  conjunction  of  pneumonia  and  bilious 

fsfer.     The  encephalon  is  often  inflamed  in  some  one  of  its  parts.     Most  fre- 

<|aeQt]y  the  membranes  are  affected;   and  then  wo   have  severe  headache, 

aetive  delirium,  vertigo  and  tinnitus  aurium,  intolerance  of  light  and  sound, 

and  often  contracted  pupils,  ending,  if  not  relieved,  in  coma,  and  at  length  in 

great  and  fatal  prostration.     Occasionally,  though  much  more  rarely,  the 

siibitan<»  of  the  brain  is  separately  the  seat  of  inflammation.     This  may  be 

inspected,  when  there  is  original  and  peraistent  stupor  or  coma,  without  ty- 

ph^  symptoms.     Sometimes  severe  rheumatic  paiJis  are  coincident  with 

Dilioas  fever.     I  have  known  a  patient  with  this  disease  to  be  confined  for 

aany  days  to  oike  position  upon  his  back,  without  the  possibility  of  moving 

Ma  body,  in  consequence  of  rbeuraatisDi  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk.     Under 

Neh  circumstances,  the  spinal  marrow  may  be  suspected  to  be  in  fault. 

Bilious  fever  is  sometimes  of  a  low,  adynamic,  or  typhous  character  from 

tte  eommencement.     This  may  be  the  result  of  a  previous  c^cposure  to  causes 

Oilciilated  to  depress  the  vital  powers,  and  to  deprave  the  blood ;  but  it  pro^ 

W»ly  most  frequently  arises  from  the  co-operation  of  a  typhoid  epidemic 

VOL.  I.  18 
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influence  with  miasmata.  In  such  cases,  connected  with  more  or  fewer  of 
the  characteristic  symptoms  of  bilious  fever  before  enumerated,  are,  at^a  eoB- 
parativelj  early  period  in  the  disease,  a  dark  and  dryish  ton/^e,  with  mitdm 
about  the  gums  and  teeth ;  dark  alvino  evacuations,  becoming  in  the  end  in- 
voluntary; flatulent  distension  of  the  abdomen ;  irregularity  of  respiratioa;  a 
pulse  cither  frequent  or  slow,  slender  or  full,  regular  or  irregular,  hut  mlwmji 
feeble  and  readily  compressible,  and  sometimes  almost  fluttering ;  a  •troog 
tendency  to  passive  hemorrhage,  as  shown  by  oozing  of  blood  from  the  gamMg 
discharges  of  dark  blood  from  the  bowels,  and  petechise  and  vi bices  upon  the 
skin ;  a  dusky,  livid,  or  purplish  hue  of  the  surface,  often  combined  with,  the 
yellow  of  the  bilious  disease ;  irregular  distribution  of  heat  over  the  body; 
and  the  early  occurrence  of  low  delirium,  stupor,  or  coma,  or,  in  their  «>- 
sencc,  of  great  restlessness,  jactitation,  anxiety,  and  mental  depression. 

Authors  have  made  varieties  of  bilious  fever  founded  on  the  prcdomiiiuiM 
of  certain  I0C21I  symptoms,  as  the  gastrtCy  when  the  stomach  is  especially  in- 
volved, and  the  hepatic  when  the  liver  is  supposed  to  be  prominently  affected; 
but  upon  the  same  basis  we  might  erect  many  other  varieties,  as  the  cerebnli 
the  pulmonary,  the  intestinal,  &c.  This  is  a  quite  unnecessary  complicmtioa 
of  nomenclature,  and  might  lead  to  the  erroneous  conclusion,  that  there  WM 
something  essentially  different  in  the  character  of  the  affections. 

Duration. — ^The  average  duration  of  bilious  fever,  in  all  its  forms,  may  Is 
stated  at  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  days.  It  sometimes  ends  as  early  as  tks 
fifth  or  seventh,  often  about  the  ninth  or  eleventh  day ;  and  is  sometiBCl 
greatly  protracted,  even  to  four  weeks  or  more.  In  malignant  cases,  it  sons- 
times  destroys  life  as  early  as  the  third  day  or  even  earlier;  but  soeh  i^ 
stances  are  comparatively  rare.  Under  appropriate  treatment^  it  is  oftii 
much  shortened. 

Convah^cenrt. — In  mild  cases,  the  convalescence  is  often  rapid  and  in  a& 
respects  favourable.  But  in  the  severer  cases,  in  which  considerable  ornaiB 
injury  has  been  inflicted  on  the  system,  or  the  vital  functions  have  ben 
greatly  perverted  or  prostrated,  the  return  to  health  is  not  unfreqoendj 
through  a  course  of  varied,  and  sometimes  of  very  protracted  suffering.  Ths 
pulse  remains  frequent,  the  tongue  more  or  less  furred,  especially  aboat  ths 
root,  the  appetite  languid,  the  digestion  imperfect,  and  the  bowels  disposed  Is 
constipation  or  looseness.  Copious  sweats  at  night  annoy  the  pationt,  sal 
serve  to  maintain  the  weakness  in  which  they  originate.  The  ncrvoos  systsa 
is  often  deranged,  as  evinced  by  wakefulness  or  disturbed  sleep,  hypochoa- 
driacal  notions,  depressed  spirits,  neuralgic  pains,  &c.  Sometimes  enlaifed 
spleen,  and  diseased  liver  are  left  behind,  giving  rise  to  dyspeptic  8yinptoa% 
jaundice,  dropsy,  and  various  buwcl  disorder.  When  the  appetite  returns  it 
is  very  often  voracious,  and  much  caution  is  necessary  to  guard  against  ofi^ 
tasking  the  yet  feeble  organs  of  digestion.     Relapses  are  hot  uncommon. 

Auntomical  Characters. — As  might  be  anticipated  from  the  symptons  fl 
the  disease,  various  organs  are  often  found,  in  diflferent  cases,  to  present  sfgM 
of  inflammation  after  death.  Mucous  gastritis  is  probably  the  most  freqnepi 
lesion,  and  is  discovered,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  most  of  the  eum 
examined.  But  it  is  asserted  to  be  sometimes  wanting,  and  frequently  ss 
moderate  in  degree,  as  to  be  altogether  insufficient  to  account  for  the  phoM^ 
mena  of  the  disease. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels  is  also  often  inflamed.  Dr.  Steward- 
son  observed  that  the  mucous  glands  of  Brunncr,  in  the  duodenum,  were  d^ 
veloped  in  an  extraordinary  degree ;  but  this  is  not  a  uniform  lesion.  Ulcei^ 
tion  in  the  track  of  the  bowels  has  also  been  noticed ;  but,  of  the  nameroM 
cases  examined  by  Drs.  Gerhard,  Stcwardsoui  and  Swott,  not  one  was  fbonl 
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to  exbihift  ibflammatioii  and  ulceration  of  the  elliptical  patches  of  Peyer's 
fJMitisj  Bach  as  characterize  the  enteric  or  tjphoid  fever.  It  is  true  that  this 
knon  IB  said  to  faaycf  been  noticed  by  others ;  but  the  accounts  we  have  seen 
in  too  Tftgue  to  be  considered  as  authoritative.  It  ib  necessary  to  the  forma- 
tioD  of  a  proper  judgment,  tlAt  the  course  and  symptoms  of  the  case  examined 
sboold  be  minutely  recorded,  at  leAst  sufficiently  so  to  enable  us  to  decide 
upon  tike  nature  of  ^e  disease.  There  is  reason  to  Ix^lieve  that  enteric  fever 
hts  sometime  been  mistaken  for  bilious  or  remittent  fever^  and  lesions  be^ 
loBji^iiig  to  the  fonner,  placed  to  the  account  of  the  latter. 

Signs  of  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  braiui  and  of  congestion  of 
tint  organ,  have  been  not  unfrequently  noticed.  Sometimes  also  the  lungs 
hifebeen  found  inflamed,  and  still  more  frequently  congested.  The  heart  is 
sometimes  softened  and  flaccid.  But  there  is  nothing  peculiar  to  remittent 
fefer  in  these  phenbmena. 

TI|o  liver  is  often  enlarged,  and  generally  more  or  less  softened ;  but  un- 
equivocal marks  of  inflammation  are  seldom  found.  The  most  sti;iking  phe* 
notfenon  revealed  by  dissection  is  a  loss  of  its  natural  reddish-brown  colour, 
and  the  substitution  of  a  bronze  or  slate  colour,  or  of  both  variously  mingled, 
1^  the  external  surface  of  the  organ,  and  of  a  uniform  olive  or  light  bronze 
ppoo  its  cut  surfaces.  The  distinction  between  the  lighter  and  deeper  colours 
in  the  interior  structure  of  the  organ,  existing  in  health,  is  no  longer  observ- 
ahte,  or  at  least  is  much  diminished.  This  alteration  of  colour  was  first  dis- 
tioetly  described  by  Dr.  Stewardson,  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  paper  published  in 
iki  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  for  April,  1841  (N.  S.,  i.  2i39)  ; 
nd  has  since  been  noticed  by  other  observers,  among  whom  may  be  particu- 
itrlj' mentioned  Pr.  Swett,  of  the  New  York  Hospital  {Ibid,,  ix.  29),  and 
fti.  Anderson  and  Frick,  of  the  Baltimore  Almshouse  Infirmary  (Tbid.,  xi/ 
12).  It  was  found  in  all  the  fatal  cases  of  remittent  fever  examined  by  those 
lihysicians,  and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  disease. 
It  may  possibly  depend,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Stilld  {Ibid.,  p.  323),  upon  a  dis- 
toiiion  of  the  biliary  ducts  with  bile,  and  of  the  venous  ramifications  with 
hkoi] ;  tnd  this  congestion  will  account  also  for  the  frequent  enlargement  of 
the  organ.  It  should  be  stated  that  Dr.  Boling,  of  Montgomery,  Alabamai 
denies  having  met  with  this  change  of  colour,  in  most  of  the  cases  which  he 
hi8  examined  of  fatjil  bilious  fever,  occurring  in  his  vicinity.  In  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases,  so  far  as  he  was  able  to  judge,  ^'  the  organ  was  entirely  healthy;" 
ud,  when  otherwise,  it  was  only  the  concave  surface  that  had  changed  colour, 
this  being  of  a  "  uniform  bluish-slate  colour  extending  to  about  the  depth  of 
t  quarter  of  an  inch,"  with  a  well  defined  line  of  demarcation  separating  it 
from  the  unaltered  part.  {Ibid.,  xii.  53.)  Dr.  Boling  gives  no  detail  of  the 
lyipptoms,  during  life,  of  the  particular  cases  of  which  he  made  post-mortem 
Cttminations.  In  almost  all  the  cases  in  which  the  state  of  the  gall- bladder 
has  been  noted,  it  was  found  full  of  a  dark,  sometimes  almost  black,  viscid 
hile,  not  unlike  molasses  in  colour  and  consistence. 

The  spleen  is  almost  always  enlarged,  oft^n  to  four  or  five  times  it«  healthy 
dimensions,  or  even  more.  It  is  also  generally  softened,  so  much  so,  in  many 
instances,  as  to  be  pultacoous,  and  to  resemble  loosely  clotted  blood.  Some- 
times its  colour  is  black,  sometimes  reddish,  like  the  Ices  of  red  wine. 

The  blood  in  bilious  fever,  as  drawn  near  the  commencement  of  the  disease, 
gBnerally  coagulates  without  presenting  the  buffy  coat.  At  a  more  advanced 
stage,  however,  it  often  becomes  buffy,  and  even  cupped,  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  the  developement  of  inflammation.  Dr.  Frick,  of  Baltimore,  found 
the  fibrin  above  the  average  of  health  in  four  out  of  five  cases  examined  by  hiip, 
uid  the  red  corpuscles  to  be  increased  in  all  but  one.     {Am.  Joum.  of  Med. 
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Scu,  N.  S.y  XT.  80.)  Meli  discovered,  in  the  blood  of  bilious  feirer,  i 
Biderablc  quantity  of  the  colouring  and  iktty  principles  of  the  bile.  (Z>£el  di 
MiiLj  zv.  284.)  In  violent  cases,  it  has  been  found  partially  diaori^iMd, 
the  colouring  matter  being  diffused  through  the  serum,  and  not  separable  by 
filtration.  In  malignant  and  typhous  cases,  it  has  sometimes  been  found  Uad, 
and  either  wholly  or  partially  uncoagulable. 

Causei. — The  essential  cause  of  bilious  remittent  is  probably  the  miasas 
which  proceeds  from  marshes,  &c.  Many  believe  that,  wnile  prodnced  by  this 
cause,  It  may  also  proceed  from  others,  especially  a  high  degree  of  heat  ooa- 
bined  with  moisture.  If  this  were  the  case,  why  should  we  not  see  it  ori^- 
nating  in  the  midst  of  our  cities,  where  the  heat  is  intense,  and  moisture  omi 
abundant  ?  Why  does  it  not  occur  constantly  among  seamen,  navigating  eqfia- 
torial  seas,  whether  long  from  port  or  not  ?  The  fact  is  well  known,  that  the 
crews  of  ships  within  the  tropics  remain  free  from  the  disease,  so  long  as  thcj 
keep  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  shore.  They  may  be  affected  with  acnrfy, 
dysentery,  diarrhoea,  and  various  phlegmasisB ;  but  they  escape  bilioos  fefcr. 
Let  them,  however,  approach  a  miasmatic  coast,  and  it  often  happens  that 
almost  the  whole  crew  are  seized  with  the  disease.  They  are  also  often  s^ 
fected  with  it  after  leaving  port,  until  the  period  during  which  the  canse  way 
be  latent  in  the  system  is  passed.  It  is  true  that  instances  are  on  reoord,  ia 
which  the  disease  is  asserted  to  have  raged  fearfully  in  barren  islands,  witk 
little  vegetation  upon  their  surface,  and  offering  no  obvious  source  of  tbtn 
poisonous  effluvia.  But  our  information  on  these  points  is  generally  too  fagw 
to  be  relied  on.  We  do  not  know  whether  some  lurking  source  of  miatmsta 
may  not  exist,  and  have  escaped  a  careless  search.  Wo  cannot  by  any  mrsni 
be  certain  that  the  diseases -alluded  to  were,  in  all  instances,  really  bilioM 
fever.  They  may  have  possibly  in  some  instances  been  yellow  fever,  which 
has  often  been  confounded  with  the  bilious ;  they  may  have  been  in  othcif 
merely  gastro-hepatic  or  cerebral  inflammations,  or  these  mingled  with  a  dis- 
eased condition  of  the  blood,  arising  from  impure  and  confined  air,  or  other 
causes  such  as  occasionally  produce  typhus  fever.'*'  It  so  frequently  happens 
that  communities  escape  bilious  fever,  though  long  exposed  to  excessive  heat| 
if  unattended  with  vegetable  decomposition,  and  so  seldom  escape  it  entirelyi 
when  the  latter  cause  is  to  any  great  extent  conjoined  with  the  fonneri  that 
the  few  instances  which  have  been  adduced  in  contravention  of  the  rule  caoBOt 
but  be  looked  upon  with  some  suspicion ;  at  least  the  inference  is  jnstifiabki 

*  Cases  of  this  kind  occurred  In  the  city  of  rhiladelphia,  in  the  year  1821 .  The  H^ 
ease  whs  confine<l  to  the  black  population  of  one  of  the  filthiest  portions  of  the  city,  aad 
occurred  at  the  commencement  of  the  sctcfc  bents.  It  was  of  a  most  malignant  chane> 
ter,  and  often  carried  off  the  patient  on  the  fifth  ur  sixth  day.  Alimg  with  the  chill  oad 
subsequent  reaction,  common  to  all  febrile  diseases,  there  was  a  serere  burning  pain  ia 
the  epigastrium,  with  great  tenderness  at  the  eommeneemtnt  of  the  diuane ;  mnd  the  ligM 
of  gastric  disorder  were  usually  prominent  throughout.  But,  along  with  this,  were  gnat 
depression  of  system,  and  the  ordinary  typhous  symptoms  of  a  dark  tongiie,  low  deliriMi« 
subsultuH  tendinnni,  coma,  &c.  Hilious  Tomiting  and  purging  were  rcry  firequcnt :  aad, 
a  yellow  or  mndd}'  nppcnrnnce  of  the  conjunctiva  not  uncommon.  A  vomiting  of  Mack 
matter  sometimes  precedes!  death.  Dissection  reyealecl  inflammation  of  the  atoaiack, 
duodenum,  and  bowels ;  and  the  blood  was  in  one  instance  completely  disorgaiuMd,  aa4 
incapable  of  coagulation .  That  this  was  not  bilious  fever,  though  attended  witli  yaDov 
eyes  and  bilious  cTAcuationn,  and  though  the  fever  usually  remitted  somewhat  ia  the 
first  24  hours,  is  eTince«l  by  the  considcmfions,  that  it  (»ccurred  in  the  beginning  IdHmJ 
of  the  clo«e  of  nummer,  iimong  the  Mncks  instead  of  the  whites,  and  was  in  no  case  fol- 
lowod  by  an  intermittent.  It  i«  very  possilde  that  such  affections  aa  the  above,  oeen^ 
ring  in  crowded  garrii«uns.  in  hot  climates,  may  have  l>eeu  mistaken  for  malignaat  bUioat 
fevvr.  Sec  an  account  of  the  epidemic  by  Ur.  G.  Kmcnon,  in  the  PhUad.  JvmiL,  ^lU 
Med,  and  Pkjfi.  Scieneei,  iii.  10:]. 
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ibti  they  might  pro^bly  be  reodnciled  to  the  rale,  were  all  the  circumstances 
aooorately  known. 

There  cannot  he  a  donbt,  that  remittent  fever  results  from  the  same  cause 
18  the  intermittent.  The  former  probably  occurs  preferably  to  the  latter, 
when  the  caese  is  highly  concentrated  and  powerful,  or  the  system  of  the 
]Mitient  peeoliarly  sosceptible.  Hence,  intermittents  are  more  common,  rela- 
tiTely,  in  the  cooler  latitudes,  at  the  commencement  or  near  the  close  of  the 
mMj  seiBon,  in  situations  least  exposed  to  the  access  of  the  poison,  or  when 
its  sooroe  has  begun  to  &il,  and  in  persons  who,  from  residence  in  miasmatic 
regions,  are  in  some  measure  protected  against  it.  Remittents,  on  the  con- 
tnrjf  pievail  most  in  hot  climates,  in  the  midst  of  the  sickly  season,  in  places 
whm  the  exhalations  are  most  abundant  and  have  the  best  opportunity  to 
WBii  ind  among  individuals  least  protected  by  habit  against  their  influence. 
(See  Mkttmataf  page  153.) 

Bemittents  sometimes  appear  to  prevail  epidemically,  spreading  over  wide 
&triets  of  country,  which  had  previously  been  exempt.  But,  even  under 
these  drcumstanoes,  it  is  probable  that  the  essential  cause  is  the  same.-  Cer- 
tiinaeuons  aj^ar  to  &vour  the  developement  of  miasmata;  and  a  strong 
proof  tbat^  even  in  apparent  epidemics,  it  is  really  these  emanations  that  act 
M)  that  the  disease  still  occurs  in  the  latter  part  of  summer,  and  in  the  au- 
tnan.  We  do  not  hear  of  epidemics  of  remittent  fever  in  the  winter.  It 
ins  been  observed  that  seasons  in  which  long^^sontinued  drought,  sufficient  to 
deiboy  vegetation,  is  followed  by  great  heat  and  rains,  and  those  in  which 
loBg-continued  runs  are  followed  by  very  hot  and  dry  weather,  are  favourable 
te  the  prevalence  of  remittent  fever. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  as  in  intermittents,  various  causes  may  excite  the 
disease  sooner  than  it  would  have  occurred  under  the  influence  of  the  miasmata 
lime,  and  that,  with  the  aid  of  certain  other  causes,  miasmata  will  often  pro- 
dooe  the  disease,  when  without  such  aid  they  might  have  failed ;  but,  in  all 
eMCB,  the  miasmatic  influence  is  necessary.  In  relation  to  these  co-operating 
eauses,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  anything  to  what  has  been  already  said  und^r 
mtermittent  fever.     They  are  precisely  the  same  in  the  two  aflections. 

It  is  a  singular  &ct,  that  the  negro,  though  not  entirely  exempt  from  mias- 
natic  fever,  is  much  less  liable  to  it,  and,  when  attacked,  suffers  less  from  it, 
n  a  general  rule,  than  the  white.  Hcdcc,  the  coast  of  Africa,  which  is  so 
&tal  to  persons  of  our  colour,  is  favourable  to  the  negro ;  and  the  latter  lives 
and  works  in  the  rice  fields  of  Carolina,  at  seasons  when  a  single  night  spent 
imoDg  them  would  be  death  to  his  master.  Persons  who  dwell  in  miasmatic 
&irict8  are  much  less  susceptible  to  the  disease  than  strangers  who  incidcnt- 
iQy  visit  them;  and,  after  complete  recovery  from  one  attack  of  remittent 
fovec,  the  visitor  acquires,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  same  comparative  insus- 
eeptibility,  or,  in  other  words,  becomes  in  some  measure  acclimated. 

The  period  at  which  the  disease  occurs,  after  exposure  to  the  cause,  is  very 
Afferent  in  different  cases.  Instances  are  said  to  have  happened,  in  which 
tk^  poison  has  been  so  concentrated  and  powerful  as  to  produce  its  effects 
inunediately.  Generally,  however,  it  lies  apparently  dormant  for  a  period 
tirying  from  one  to  two  weeks,  and  sometimes  much  longer.  It  is  no  un- 
common event  for  persons,  coming  into  our  northern  cities  from  miasmatic 
regions,  to  be  attacked  with  remittent  in  the  winter,  though  they  may  have 
Cieaped  during  the  previous  summer  and  autumn.  I  have  repeatedly  wit« 
i^ceied  such  cases  among  the  students  of  medicine,  who  attend  the  Philadel- 
phia schools  in  the  winter. 

XiUure. — ^The  opinion  which  referred  all  the  phenomena  of  bilious  fever  to 
gastritis  scarcely  requires  to  be  combated,  now  that  it  no  longer  meets  with 
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sopporters.  Another  and  more  plaoaible  view  is  that  which  considen  the 
dis<:ase  as  the  superadditioD,  to  iDtemiitteDt  ferer,  of  acute  inflammation  of 
one  or  more  of  the  organs,  especially  the  stomach,  liver,  or  brain.  A  constant 
symptomatic  fever  is  sustaiDc^d  bv  the  inflammatioD,  which  i^i  coDJoined  with 
that  of  the  intermittent  disease  during  the  paroxysm,  bat  exists  alone  in  tJM 
remission.  It  is  highly  probable  that  oases  of  this  kind  do  oeeasionallj 
occur ;  that  an  intermittent  docs  sometimes  assume  the  appearance  of  a  remit* 
tent,  by  the  intermixture  of  one  of  the  phlegmasia^.  But  that  remittents 
seneraUy  are  not  of  this  character  is  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  in  manjf 
instances  no  inflammation  whatever  can  be  shown  to  exist  early  in  the  di»> 
ease,  even  when  the  fever  is  most  continuous;  and  that,  when  gastritis  or 
encephalitis  occurs,  it  is  almost  always  as  a  secondary  disease,  making  its 
appearance  several  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  }%ot  nnfre- 
quently,  indeed,  mild  cases  run  their  whole  course,  without  signs  of  any  local 
afiection  sufficient  to  induce  fever. 

Remittent  fever  has  been  considered  by  some  as  identical  with  the  enterio 
or  typhoid  fever;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  this  opinion  can  be  enter* 
tained  by  persons  familiar  with  the  symptoms  and  course  of  the  two  affections. 
In  their  marked  and  characteristic  forms,  they  are  strikingly  different ;  as 
will  be  shown  when  the  latter  disease  is  especially  treated  of.  It  is  true  thai 
there  are  cases  of  remittent  fever,  which,  at  certain  periods  of  their  progreaSi 
are  not  readily  distinguishable  from  the  enteric.  Such,  especially,  are  those 
in  which  bilious  fever  assumes  a  typhoid  form  in  its  advanced  stages.  Bat 
it  is  not  impossible,  and,  as  appears  to  me,  not  improbable,  that  the  two  dis- 
eases sometimes  coexist.  The  cauf^os  of  both,  operating  at  the  same  time, 
may  be  readily  supposed  to  pr^i<Iu>:;e  a  sort  of  mixed  or  mongrel  affection ;  and 
this  may  be  the  case  with  the  form  of  bilious  fever  just  referred  to. 

Miasmatic  fever  differs  from  other  forms  of  fever,  in  consequence  of  some- 
thing peculiar  in  the  operation  of  its  cause.  What  this  peculiarity  is  cannot 
be  certainly  determined,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  The  informa- 
tion derived  from  post-mortem  examination  does  not  greatly  aid  ns.  The 
lesions  are  the  same  as  those  frequently  met  with  in  other  febrile  diseases. 
Inflammations  of  the  stomach,  the  bowels,  the  brain,  &c.,  are  common  attend- 
ants on  fevers.  Nor  is  the  softening  of  tissue,  as  of  the  gastric  mucous  mem* 
brane,  the  heart,  the  liver,  and  the  spleen,  which  has  been  noticed  in  fatal 
cases  of  bilious  fever,  peculiar  to  that  disease.  It  is  found  wherever  the  blood 
has  become  so  depraved  as  to  be  unable  properly  to  support  the  nutrition  of 
the  organs.  The  only  peculiarity  which  has  been  discovered  is  the  colour  of 
the  liver.  How  far  this  may  be  connected  with  the  peculiar  and  distincUve 
pathology  of  the  disease,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  determine.  It  is  probably 
the  result  of  an  over-production  of  bilious  matter  in  the  system ;  and  tha 
would  appear  to  be  one  of  the  direct  and  peculiar  effects  of  the  cause.  It  is 
not  in  bilious  fever,  as  in  jaundice,  that  the  liver  does  not  act,  and  that  the 
biliary  principles  being  thus  prevented  from  escaping  by  their  usual  outlet, 
accumulate  in  the  blood,  and  are  then  thrown  off  by  the  skin.  On  the  con- 
trary, though  there  may  be  cases  in  which  the  liver  is  congested  beyond  the 
power  of  secretion,  yet,  in  the  great  majority,  that  organ  acts  even  more 
vigorously  than  in  health,  as  is  evinced  by  the  bilious  vomiting,  bilious  stoolti 
and  abundance  of  bile  found  in  the  gall-bladder  after  death.  Whence  then 
proceeds  the  yellow  colour  of  the  surface,  and  the  jaundiced  condition  of  the 
urine  ?  Undoubtedly,  from  an  excessive  production  of  the  biliary  principles 
in  the  blood.  These  principles  have  been  detected  in  the  blood  by  chenucsl 
examination.  They  are  produced  in  it  probably  through  the  agency  of  the 
cause,  and,  being  injurious  in  this  ezcessy  seek  an  escape  through  sll  the 
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emnnctorieft,  not  the  liver  only,  but  the  skin,  kidneys,  and 'possibly  also  the 
aneona  mcimbranea.  .  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  yellow  colouring 
matter  at  least  reaults  from  a  change  effected  by  this  agency  in  the  red  cor- 
pusclea ;  and  hence  the  striking  deficiency  of  that  ingredient  of  the  -blood  in 
proteaeted  cases  of  miasmatic  fever.  Still,  thia  excess  of  bilious  matter  in 
the  ciroulation  is  only  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  disease.  It  cannot  be 
the  only  one ;  for  suoh  an  excess  frequently  exists  without  producing  remit- 
tent fever.  Can  its  elimination  from  the  blood  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
oore  or.  prevention  of  the  disease  ?  Can  it  be  in  this  way  that  calomel  acts  ? 
Yerf  often  an  attack  of  remittent  fever  is  preceded  by  symptoms  of  epignstrio 
voeaaineas,  which  indicate  portal  congestion.  There  is  some  reason  to  think 
that  a  spontaneous  attack  of  cholera  morbus  at  this  period,  or  the  somewhat 
nmilar  oparation  of  a  full  dose  of  calomel,  occasionally  prevents  the  develope- 
iient  of  the  fevier.  Can  it.be  by  carrying  out  of  the  system  the  excess  of  the 
Inliary  principles,  which  may  have  been  accumulating  in  the  blood,  and  which 
may  have  been  stimulating  the  liver  for  a  time  beyond  the  secreting  point, 
that  the  i^nts  alluded  to  produce  the  effect  ascribed  to  them  ?  Perhaps,  in 
thus  turning  our  attention  to  the  blood,  we  arc  entering  upon  a  track  which 
may  at  length  lead  us  at  least  nearer  to  the  truth.  The  peculiar  disposition 
of  the  morbid  effects  of  miasmata  to  assume  the  regular  paroxysmal  form  re^ 
mains  to  be  explained.  Nothing  at  present  known  yields  us  the  least  aid 
imon  this  point.  We  may  consider,  as  the  source  of  periodicity,  the  diurnal 
ehanges  in  our  system  consequent  upon  the  alternation  of  sleeping  and  wak- 
ing ;  bat  we  can  give  no  reason  why  miasmata  should  elicit  the  .effect  more 
than  any  other  cause.   . 

Diagnosis, — Little  need  be  said  upon  this  sul^ject  here.     The  diseases  with 
which  bilious  fever  may  be  most  readily  confounded  will  be  treated  of  here- 
after; and  the  means  of  diagnosis  will  be  better  understood,  after  the  reader 
baa  become  acquainted  with  their  symptoms.     Besides  intermittent,  of  which 
enough  has  been  already .  said,  the  complaints  which  are  most  likely  to  be 
eonfounded  with  bilious  fever  are  the  enteric  and  yellow  fever?.     To  these 
the  reader  is  referred.     But  there  are  certain  pblegmasisd  with  which  the 
disease  might,  without  care,  be  similarly  confounded.     Such  especially  are 
nstritis  and  duodenitis,  when  connected,  as  they  often  are,  particularly  the 
ttt(er,with  functional  disturbance  of  the  liver.     Here  the  paroxysmal  form 
of  bilious  fever  comes  to  our  aid,  and  very  frequently  of  itself  enables  us  to 
reach  a  just  conclusion.     The  following  may  be  considered,  in  a  general  way, 
11  the  most  characteristic  phenomena  of  remittent  fever: — 1.  the  regular 
Iftroxysmal  character,  and  disposition  to  begin  and  to  end  in  intermittent 
ferer;  2.  the  epigastric  uneasiness  and  irritability  of  stomach,  so  prominent 
in  many  instances  throughout  the  complaint;  3.  the  almost  constant  symptom 
of  pain  or  uneasiness  in  the  head;  and  4.  the  evidences  of  excess  of  bilious 
production,  exhibited  in  the  vomiting  and  purging  of  bile,  the  yellow  skin 
vA  eyes,^and  the  jaundiced  urine.     But  tlic  student  must  be  upon  his  guard 
not  to  expect  all  these  symptoms  in  every  case  of  the  disease.    Other  circum- 
stances, which  will  materially  aid  the  diagnosis,  are  the  season  of  tho  year, 
^  plaCe  where  the  disease  may  have  been  contracted,  the  exposure  of  the 
patient,  and  the  length  of  time  that  may  have  elapsed  since  the  exposure, 
^kos,  if  the  fever  appear  in  August  or  September,  originate  in  a  mias,matio 
district,  and  make  it^  appearance  from  one  to  three  weeks  after  the  patient 
^  been  obviously  exposed  to  miasmatic  influence,  tho  inference  would  be 
^rymu^h  in  favour  of  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  a  bilious  remittent. 

Protjnosis. — This  is  generally  favourable.     The  milder  forms  of  the  disease 
^08t  always  end  in  recovery  unless  mismanaged,  and  the  severest  often  yield 
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to  f  r  .'iDT'i  mi  «n::ifcU  rreatmt-at.  There  is.  perfcip?.  no  dis^:isf.  ic  which  the 
Ti*-  nTt>.'*  f'f  v»ar  jTo:-a*i-''n  are  nr-re  happiij  'iispiaTr-i  ihia  in  iLe  wonl 
f  .rcij  fjf  bill  -Off  f-irver.  FrarfTiIIr  fa:al  uader  negleci  or  m:sm^3^:-ciect,  thej 
m^T  Tery  of:^n  beconidetol  bv  pr:p«r  tr^tinent  to  a  fiv-Tanble  issue. 

Simple  ca9<s  are  uscaliy  I-r^s  •Lir.^'trr  ju«  than  snch  &s  are  o«?mplijated  vith 
iudjQiai'it:''>t: :  :L'>3e  •il^tinctij  ptiroxj^mal  thiia  the  more  cDiiouou?:  and 
th  -^  attccddd  with  a  vigr>ri>a?  or  sthenic  state  of  «vstem.  than  the  low, 
tT^L:u«,  '^r  niaIirD£.ri:.  Id  acclimate*!  ^kTsTjH*,  the  dacjer  may  jtoenJly  be 
c.'Ei-i'lere*!  le^.  otii'.-r  circum stances  l^icj  c«'|ual,  than  in  thr  anatvllmatod; 
in  the  ne^i  than  in  the  white:  in  the  tempiorate  thin  in  the  intemperate; 
in  rh'^ee  previr.u-Iy  h'fiAithy,  tL^n  in  the  di^easefi  and  debiliraced.  Sipm  ef 
an  apprcoi.hini:  fivourabie  eh  an  so  are  a  short  or  f  o*tp:ine»i  paroxysm,  a  greater 
or  ^n^rer  remiss .«.  the  occurrence  of  persp»ini:i'.in  as  the  fevcf  sabsides,  ft 
difpositioa  in  the  tongue  to  «;Iea&,  and  a  zenerai  dimi nation  c*f  the  other 
«yuipt:»nj.s,  as  the  fre«jut;-n?y  if  pulse,  heat  of  skin,  headache,  and  gastric  ini- 
tati'-'D.  The  <'pt-.^rifes  *'f  these  sijns  are  of  course  unfavourable,  bat  do  not  bj 
any  meatus  uL:f>rmIy  in>iicare  gr<:rat  danger.  Among  the  really  aijmiing  and 
oft«:n  fatal  8ympt"ais  are  great  frc'^ueney  of  pulse,  permanent  coldness  of  the 
parface,  low  delirium  or  c  -ma  in  tLe  advance!  stcge.  excessive  subsoltna^ 
hi-^'jough  with  eructation  of  black  matter,  LemorrLage  from  the  b»Tels,  inyo* 
lan'ary  evacuati'  n«.  nppressi.'n  of  urine,  and  the  hippxratic  countenance. 

Troitmeitt. — It  d>rs  not  often  hapf-en  that  we  see  the  psitient  in  the  coU 
stnge;  which,  m^'-reover,  i^  in  general  to<)  brief,  and  in  other  resp-.'ct^  incoa- 
silerable.  to  re<{uire  treatment.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  unusually  prc^ 
longed,  and  the  .«yst'.m  unusually  depressoi,  s>  that  the  intervention  of  reme- 
dies becomes  desirable.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  case  may  be  treated 
in  the  manner  rec^'tii mended  in  the  cold  stage  of  intermit :ents. 

After  reaction,  attention  should,  as  a  general  rule,  bo  fir^t  directed  to  the 
alimentary  canal.  At  one  time,  it  was  stri^ngly  recommended  to  begin  the 
treatment  with  an  tm^.tir-  and  scime  still  adhere  to  the  practice.  But,  thotigh 
in  somri  instances  this  class  of  meJicined  appears  to  exercise  a  favourable  ia- 
flu'.acc  upi>n  the  fever,  ra«>leraring  the  frequ-.-noy  of  pulse  and  beat  of  skiOi 
and  Calming  c»:'rebnil  exei:eni'.:it.  vrrt,  in  others,  it  aggravates  exist rn,;  initft- 
tion  of  stomach,  and  f-vrha^iS  J-teriuines  the  su|.'erv:aii».»n  ""'f  gastritis.  Thia 
daiiirer  is  gtoerallv  thou^rht  ti  '.utW'.'iirh  the  rr.ibiille  a  Ivantaje.  and  emetioe 
have,  therefore,  fiillen  into  couif-arative  disu-o.  There  i?,  hi-wcver,  one  con- 
d::i':>n,  early  in  the  di<iease,  which  ot.-casi'.'nally  justifies  and  even  demands 
thvir  empl'iymeut.  Allusion  is  h:^l  to  the  pr>:seiice  of  irritaticg  substances 
in  the  stomach.  Th»:se  pni-luce  all  th<?  evil  effects  of  emetics,  an!  more  con- 
tin  u-^usl  v.  The  inii'.'atiou,  thi-ref'^re,  for  their  evaitiatii.tn  is  ^.-bvious.  ITie 
off'.-nding  matters  are  undigested  substance^  that  may  have  been  swallowed,  or 
acrid  accumulation <f  in  the  stomach  from  chemical  change,  perverted  stcrotioBy 
or  regurgitation.  The  fjrmer  may  be  supposed  to  txist  when  the  attack  has 
come  on  sQry  shortly  afier  a  full  meal,  or  after  indulgence  in  unwholesome 
foo<!  or  drink.  The  presence  of  the  latter  i?  indicate*!  by  a  fr^ling  of  epigae- 
tric  oppression,  severe  nausea,  and  fre*juent  but  ineffectual  ec -rts  to  vomit, 
the  patient  now  and  then  discharging  a  mouthful  of  very  s«.^ur  or  sharp  colour- 
leas  fluid,  or  of  bitter  and  acrid  bile.  In  either  case,  a  gentle  -jmetic  is  of  great 
use,  sometimes  putting  an  end  at  once  to  the  oppression,  sickness  of  stomach 
and  retching,  and  either  preventing  gastric  inflammatiou,  or  causing  it  to  he 
less  severe.*   Ipecacuanha  is  genertilly  preferable,  for  this  purpose,  to  tartar 

*  I  would  e^perlallj  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  fact,  that  these  remarks 
apply  to  the  early  stage  of  the  disease. 
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emetiO)  as  it  aeoomplishes  the  same  object  with  less  irritation.  The  ematio 
ihoald  be  assisted  W  draughts  of  warm  water,  or  warm  chamomile  tea,  which 
Htm  m6re  efiectualiy  to  cleanse  the  stomach.  But,  should  the  signs  be  those 
of  ezistiBg  gastritis,  as  burping  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  tenderness  on  pres- 
Bore,  and  the  discharge  merely  of  drinks  that  may  be  swallowed,  Itn  emetio 
ooold  do  nothing  but  harm.  In  the  great  maj(Hity  of  cases,  it  may  be  safely, 
lid  perhaps  advantageously  dispensed  with. 

An  sctiye  ea^Mrttc  is  almost  always  indicated.  Either  the  portal  circula- 
tkm,  including  that  of  the  liver,  is  congested,  or  the  bowels  are  loaded  with 
feeil  and  bilious  accumulations,  which  act  as  a  constant  source  of  irritation 
ttid' discomfort.  Depletion,  and  derivation  from  the  brain,  are  also  desirable  in 
t^is  stage  of  the  disease.  On  all  these  accounts,  it  is  proper  to  give  a  full  dose 
of  purgative  medicine.  Calomel  is  beyond  comparison  the  best  adapted  to 
theciae.  It  remains  better  than  most  others  upon  the  stomach,  and  has  a 
spedal  tendtocy  to  act  upon  the  liver,  the  secretory  function  of  which  it  pro- 
notes,  sEnd  thereby  unloads  the  portal  circle,  while  it  also  tends  to  free  the 
bbod  from  the  biliary  matter  which  may  have  become  redundant  in  that  fluid. 
Experience,  moreover,  has  almost  universally  pronounced  in  its  favour. '  From 
fire  to  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  it  may  be  given  alone,  atid  followed,  in  six 
or  eight  hoars,  by  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  other 
stfiae  -cathartio;  or- it  may  be  adipinistered  in  combination  with  some  other 
porgative,  as  rhubarlt,  jalap,  or  compound  extract  of  colooynth;'  eight  or  ten 
gnihs  of  each  being  given  for  a  dose.  Three  or  four  of  the  compound  cathartio 
pills  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  will  also  answer  admirably  well  in  many 
Gises.  •  Should  the  bowels  not  yield  to  these  medicines,  and  especially  if  the 
stomach  should  be  at  the  same  time  irritable,  I  know  nothing  histter  than  the 
iofbsion  of  senita  with  Epsom  salt^  manna,  and  cardamom  or  fennel'  seed,  of 
lAich  a  small  wineglassful  may  be  administered  every  two  hours  till  it  ope- 
ntes.*  Sometimes,  when  the  bowels  are  extraordinarily  obstinate,  or  the  sto* 
niscb  very  irritable,  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  purgative  ene- 
'■sla.  (See  Cdlic,) 

The  cathartic  should  be  given,  whether  the  patient  be  seen  first  during  the 
paroxysm,  or  the  remission.  It  will  sometimes  be  better  received  by  the  sto- 
nach,  and  operate  more  kindly,  in  the  latter  state  than  in  the  former.  Should 
tte  patient  be  unable  to  take  calomel,  as  sometimes  happens,  in  consequence  of 
so  idiosyncrasy  which  causes  this  medicine  to  occasion  excessive  pain  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  the  mercurial  pill  may  be  substituted,  in  the  dose  of  ten 
or  fifteen  grains,  combined  with  extract  of  jalap,  rhubarb,  &c. 

After  the  bowels  have  been  thoroughly  evacuated,  it  will  be  sufficient,  as  a 
Sclera]  rule,  during  the  remainder  of  the  complaint,  to  keep  them  open  once 
or  twice  daily.  This  is  often  effected  by  the  medicines  which  are  given  for 
<^er  purposes.  If  not,  half  an  ounce  or  less  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  sulphate 
of  soda,  tartrate  of  potassa  and  soda,  or  other  saline  purgative,  ifour  fluidouooes 
of  solution  of  citrate  of  magnesia,  a  Seidlitz  powder,  a  drachm  of  magnesia,  or 
thee  or  four  fiuidrachms  of  castor  oil,  may  be  given  as  circumstances  seem 
^  require.  Sometimes  it  will  be  more  convenient,  and  answer  equally  wqII^ 
^  effect  the  object  by  means  of  enemata. 

Another  remedy,  sometimes  of  great  importance  in  the  early  stage  6f  biliovs 
^^r,  is  bleeding.  There  are,  however,  many  cases  in  which  it  is  altogether 
^Qeo^ssary,  and  many  in  which  it  is  positively  hurtful.  When  the  powers  of 
^  are  feeble,  or  the  system  depressed  by  the  co-operation  of  sedative  agents 

*& — Sennse  Jss;  Mannsd  opt,  Magnesia)  sulphat  &&§j  ;  Cardamomi,  vd  Fcenicttli, 
^^^  5^  >  Aquso  buUient.  Oj.  Fiat  infusum. 
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during  the  febrile  e3accrbatioD,  often  has  a  most  happy  effect  in  modentiii| 
itfi  violence,  shortening  its  duration,  and  rendering  the  subsequent  remisnoa 
more  complete.  Of  course,  the  sweating  is  not  to  be  induced  by  8timulatin| 
means.  In  the  early  stages,  the  refriyerant  diaphoreticM  onlr  should  be  eBi< 
ployed.  When  the  stomach  is  not  in  the  least  degree  irritable,  the  antiwuk 
niaU  may  be  used  with  advantage.  From  the  twelfth  to  the  sixth  of  a  gram 
of  tartar  emetic  may  be  given  every  hour  or  two,  caution  being  observed  h 
to  proportion  the  dose  as  not  to  occasion  excessive  nausea.  The  aniimoniali 
or  Jametk^B  pomler  has  enjoyed  much  reputation,  and  the  precipitated  salphnrel 
has  similar  properties;  but  neither  of  these  is  in  any  respect  superior  to  th 
emetic  tartar,  while  they  are  inferior  to  it  in  certainty  of  action,  and  vni* 
fomiity  of  dose.  It  has  been  very  customary  to  combine  the  antimonial  whll 
nitre.  This  was  at  one  time  my  own  practice,  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation in  the  books;  but  I  have  long  abandoned  it,  having  found  no 
advantage  from  the  nitre  sufficient  to  counterbalance  its  frequently  iiritanl 
effect  upon  the  stomach. 

The  tfferceicimj  Jravt^ht  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  best  diaphoretic  in 
bilious  fever.  But  it  should  always  be  prepared  with  citric  acid  or  lemoih 
juice  and  the  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  of  course  should  have  the  citrate  ol 
potassa  for  its  base.  Xot  un frequently  acetic  or  tartaric  acid  is  employed  ai  i 
substitute  for  the  citric,  and  one  of  the  carbonates  of  soda,  for  the  carbonalc 
or  bicarbonate  of  potassa.  But  these  arc  less  acceptable  to  the  stomach,  and 
less  i>owQrfully  diaphoretic,  than  the  genuine  preparation.  For  the  exad 
mode  of  making  it  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory.  I  would 
here  merely  observe  that  I  always  prefer  fresh  lemonjuice,  when  attainable, 
to  a  (iolution  of  citric  acid,  and  the  carbonate  of  pota.ssa  or  salt  of  tartar  to  the 
bicarbonate.  The  mixture  should  never  be  considered  as  properly  prepared 
unless  it  effervesce.  A  dose  of  it,  in  the  state  of  effervescence,  sfaoold  be 
given  every  hour  during  the  height  of  the  exacerbation,  and  every  two  m 
three  hours  during  the  remission,  uiitil  this  becomes  sufficiently  decided  Ibi 
the  employment  of  quinia.  I  feel  very  confident  that  no  practitioner,  whc 
has  ever  been  in  the  habit  of  using  the  effervescing  draught,  projierljf  pr^ 
pared,  in  the  treatment  of  bilious  fever,  will  be  disposed  to  abandon  it.  To 
the  patient  it  is  almost  always,  whun  given  rMy  agreeable  and  refreshing 
and  many  call  frequently  for  its  repetition.  It  is  one  of  the  most  cfficacioM 
means  of  correcting  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  acts  more  certainly  and  power 
fully  as  a  diaphoretic  than  almost  any  other  saline  substance  with  which  I  aB 
acquainted;  tartar  emetic  itself  scarcely  constituting  an  exception.  It  some- 
times occasions  griping  pains  in  the  stomach  and  l)owels,  with  frequent  sniall 
evacuations;  but  this  tendency  may  be  corrected  by  the  addition  of  four  or  five 
drops  of  lauthiintnij  or  about  twenty  drops  of  the  officinal  9olution  o/mlpkak 
of  morphia y  to  every  other  dose.  Indeed,  this  addition  may  often  be  advU' 
tagoously  made,  independently  of  the  effect  of  the  draught  alluded  to.  Il 
tends  very  happily  to  compose  ner>-ous  disturbance,  and  aids  the  draught  in 
correcting  nausea.     Sometimes,  it  even  favours  the  diaphoretic  actiun. 

When  there  is  high  sthenic  action  and  no  nausea,  a  little  tartar  emetic  maj 
be  added  to  the  preparation;  and,  in  cases  of  nervous  disorder,  such  as  start 
ingfi,  restlessness,  wakefulness,  and  gcn^^ral  vague  uneasiness,  the  spirit  d 
nitric  ether  is  an  excellent  adjuvant,  in  the  quantity  of  from  thirty  to  aixtj 
drops  in  each  dose. 

The  neutral  mixture  {Liquor  Pofnivm  Citratis,  U.  S.),  which  conaiata  ol 
the  saiuo  materials  already  fully  effervesced,  is  often  substituted  for  the  efler- 
vo!K:iug  draught ;  but,  from  abundant  experience  of  the  two  preparutitMia,  I 
almost  always  prefer  the  latter.    The  citrate  of  potassa  itself  may  bo  uaedi  in 
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the  dose  of  twenty  or  thirty  grains,  dissolved  in  a  fluidoaitce  of  water,  in  plaoe 
'  of  the  dranght|  though  much  less  agreeable,  and  less  calculated  to  correct 
naitaea.  >.  "*  * 

Soluiion  of  aeekUe  of  ammonia^  or  the  spirit  of  mindereni4|  is  much 
esteemed  by  some  pnotitioners )  but,  after  frequent  trials  with  it,  I  have  found 
it  in  all  i^espects  inferior  to  the  preparations  of  citrate  of  potassa.. 

In  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  or  in  asthenic  cases,  and  especildly 
in  thoee  aaaooiated  with  rheumatism,  thb  povoderof  ipecacucmka  and  opium 
(Dorer^a  powder),  given  in  doses  of  ten  grains,  repeated  every  six  or  eight 
hoars,  is  often  an  excellent  remedy,  operating  most  happily  at  once  as  a  aii^ 
phoreticy  anodyne,  and  gentle  stimulant. 

.  The  warm  bath  is  sometimes  serviceable,  in  connexion  with  diaphoreticat 
in  inducing  relaxation  of  the  surface.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  the  cases  of 
ehildren. 

The  jextemal  application  of  cold  water  is  also  highly  beneficial,  in  the 

febrile  exaoerbations.     Much  comfort  will  be  afforded  by  simply  sponging  the 

arms,  feet,  and  face ;  but  a  more  efficient  method  of  application,  in  reference 

to  a  solution  of  the  paroxysm,  is  that  of  affusion,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Currie 

of  Liverpool.     Dr.  Dickson,  who  has  had  much  experience  with  this  remedy, 

considers  it  as  an  efficient  and  safe  substitute  for  the  lancet,  and  teeommends 

it  in  the  strongest  terms.  .  In  relation  to  the  mode  of  using  it,  he  says :  "  Seat 

Toor  patient  in  a  convenient  receptacle,  and  pour  over  his  head  and  naked 

body  from  some  elevation  a  large  stream  of  cold  water ;  continue  this  until  he 

ii  pale  or  his  pulse  loses  its  fulness,  or  his  skin  becomes  corrugated  and'  he 

ihiTelrs.'^     He  is  then  to  be  dried  and  replaced  in  bed.     The  sur&ce  is  then 

completely  relaxed,  and  a  copious  perspiration  often  follows.    The  remedy 

should  be  employed  only  when  the  surface  is  universally  hot  and  dry,  without 

my  sense  of  chilliness  on.  the  part  of  the  patient.     It  is  not  applicable,  accord- 

bg  to  Dr.  Dickson,  to  patients  of  ''  feeble  habit  of  body,  much  odyanced  in 

ige,  or  much  exhausted  or  enfeebled  at  the  time,''  nor  to  cases  attended  with 

I  pressed  or  inflamed  hings,  or  with  diarrhoea.     Should  it  occasion  protracted 
Uiiness  and  rigors,  with  continued  discomfort  to  the  patient,  it  should  npt 
be  repeated.  (^Eaays  on  Pathology  and  TheraperUics,  i.  802.) 

In  mild  cases  of  remittent  fever,  few  other  remedies  will  be  required  besides 

those  above  detailed.     When  the  remissions  are  very  distinct,  and  approach 

the  character  of  intermissions,  the  cure  may  often  be  greatly. hastened  by  the 

iMe  of  quinia,  as  will  be  stated  more  fully  in  a  subsequent  page.     But  violent 

and  threatening  cases  demand  additional  treatment. 

Mercury  has  enjoyed  a  very  high  and  merited  reputation  in  this  disease. 
Xt  has  been  frequently  observed  that  few  patients  die  of  bilious  fever,  whose 
systems  have  been  brought  under  the  influence  of  this  remedy.     The  reply, 
indeed,  has  been  made  to  this  argument  in  its  ikvour,  that  those  cases  only 
At«  susceptible  to  the  action  of  mercury  which  can  be  cured  by  other  means, 
<»r  would  get  well  spontaneously.     But  this  is  obviously  assumptign.     Nor  is 
^be  statement  true.     In  cases  which  run  their  course  in  a  few  days,  it  is  some- 
times impossible  to  affect  the  mouth ;  but  these  are  by  no  means  the  only 
dangerous  cases,  nor  indeed  the  majority  of  them.     In  most  instances  the 
disease  advances  to  the  ninth  day,  or  beyond  it,  before  proving  fatal.     Of 
^^ch  cases,  there  are  very  few  in  which  the  mercurial  influence  cannot  -be  es-  < 
'^^blished;  and  the  inference  is,  that,  were  proper  attempts  made  to  establish 
^t;,  very  few  would  end  fatally.     Another  argument  against  the  use  of  mercury 
^%  its  liability  to  produce  serious  and  even  dangerous  disease  of  the  miouth. 
^his  very  rarely  happens  when  the  remedy  is  properly  managed.     I  have 
^ever,  in  my  public  or  private  practice,  witnessed  a  case  of  deformity  or  death 
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from  this  cause.  It  is  true  that,  from  idiosyncrasies,  patients  are  sometimet 
Tiolentlj  affected  by  the  medicine,  however  carefully  employed.  But  this  is 
no  reason  for  abandoning  its  use  altogether.  There  is  no  efficient  remedy  of 
which  the  same  may  not  be  said.  Death  has  often  resulted  from  erysipelas 
following  wounds ;  but  patients  are  not  on  this  account  to  be  deprived  of  all 
the  advuntages  resulting  from  the  knife  of  the  surgeon. 

Mercury  is,  after  the  lancet,  infinitely  the  most  powerful  antiphloffistio 
remedy  in  our  possession.  Now  most  fatal  cases  of  bilious  fever  probably 
become  so,  in  consequence  of  the  disorganizing  effects  of  the  inflammatioiBf 
that  attend  them.  Yet  such  is  the  state  of  the  system,  that  bleeding  very 
frequently  cannot  be  safely  pushed  to  the  point  necessary  for  the  eradicatioii 
of  those  inflammations.  Mercury  is  sometimes,  under  these  circumstances, 
our  only  refuge.  But  it  probably  does  good  in  other  ways.  By  stimnlatiDg 
the  liver,  it  aids  the  system  in  throwing  off  the  biliary  matter  which  may 
offend  it.  The  supposition  is  highly  probable,  that  it  otherwise  alters  the 
blood  so  as  to  render  it  less  pernicious  in  its  influence  upon  the  functions. 
But,  whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of  its  action,  the  fact  of  its  beneficial 
influence  rests  upon  experience.  I  will  only  adduce  a  single  fact,  out  of 
thousands  which  might  be  advanced  in  it«  favour.  In  the  year  1804,  the 
crew  of  the  Centurion,  a  British  ship  of  war,  lying  in  the  harbour  of  Bombay, 
were  attacked  in  great  numbers  with  a  very  violent  form  of  bilious  fever. 
The  disease  came  on  either  with  great  distress  in  the  epigastrium,  and  violent 
bilious  vomiting,  or  with  severe  cephalic  symptoms,  amounting  sometimes  lo 
furious  delirium.  Bleeding  was  not  employed  in  a  single  case;  but  calomel 
was  given  freely,  and  genenilly  with  the  effect  of  inducing  ptyalism.  Out  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  cases  not  one  was  lost.  {Diet  de  Alifi,^  v.  279.) 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  mercury  in  all  cases  of  bilious  fever.  The  grctt 
majority  will  do  well  without  it.  But,  when  the  disease  is  violent  from  the. 
outset,  and  does  not  soon  show  a  disposition  to  yield  to  the  remedies  esH 
ployed,  or  when  it  assumes  a  dangerous  aspect  in  its  course,  there  will  always 
be  a  propriety  in  administering  it  in  reference  to  its  constitutional  effects. 
The  existence  of  considerable  inflammation,  whether  in  the  stomach,  braiOi 
lungs,  liver,  or  spleen,  which  cannot  be  speedily  conquered  by  direct  deple- 
tion, always  affords  an  indication  for  its  use.  In  the  low  or  typhous  forms 
of  the  complaint,  when  the  lancet  is  inadmissible,  it  is  a  most  valuable  re- 
source. The  large  quantities  in  which  it  has  been  sometimes  employed  ars 
altogether  unnecessary.  Only  a  certain  amount  of  it  can  find  access  into 
the  system  from  the  alimentary  canal,  and  all  the  rest  is  either  inert,  or 
only  a  source  of  irritation.  It  is  not  necessary  to  interrupt  the  treatment 
already  detailed.  Calomel,  or  the  mercurial  pill,  may  be  given  in  alternation, 
or  conjointly,  with  the  other  remedies.  The  former  preparation  is  besi 
adapted  to  the  early  stnges  of  the  disease.  From  half  a  grain  to  two  grains 
may  be  given  every  hour,  two,  or  three  hours,  according  to  the  urgency  of 
the  symptoms,  and  the  known  susceptibility  of  the  patient.  Let  not  persons 
accustomed  to  enormous  doses  of  this  medicine  smile  at  those  here  mentioned. 
Let  them  first  try  even  the  smallest  dnse,  in  a  sufficient  number  of  cases,  and 
determine,  from  the  results  of  thoir  experience,  whether  it  may  not  be  su& 
cient.  When  the  stomach  is  very  irritable,  doses  of  only  one-sixth  of  a  grain, 
given  every  half  hour  or  hour,  and  persevered  in,  will  often  have  a  more  decided 
constitutional  effect,  than  fifty  times  the  quantity.  The  influence  of  thest 
small  doses,  in  rulming  bilious  vomiting,  is  often  most  delightful.  Should  the 
bowels  be  very  irritable,  it  will  generally  l»c  advisable  to  combine  the  calomel 
with  opium,  and  especially  in  the  advanced  stages.  The  medicine  should  bo 
given  regularly  through  the  day ;  but  should  be  omitted  during  mx  or  eigli( 
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hours  at  nigbt,  in  order  that  the  rest  of  the  patient  may  be  as  little  distnrbed  as 
poasible.  It  is  often  proper  to  administer  a  somewhat  larger  than  the  ordiiiary 
doM  at  bedtime^  with  a  grain  or  two  of.  opium  and  the  same  quantity  of  ipe^ 
CMiianhay  if  these  be  not  contraindicated,  the  former  by  the  state  of  the  braini 
and  the  latter  by  irritation  of  stomach.  The  refreshing  effects  of  sleep  are 
thos  obtained,  and  the  palient  frequently  awakens  in  a  fine  perspiration  in 
the  morning. 

Gslomel  has  been  frequently  administered  in  combination  with  tartar  emetio 

and  nitre,  in  ,the  form  of  the  nitrous  powders.     This  is  no  doubt  often  foi. 

efficient  Temedy;  but  all  its  effects  may  be  obtained  more  agreeably,  and  less 

oflfensively  to  the  stomach,  by  the  mercurial  alternating  with  the  effervescing 

diangbty  as  before-  recommended.     When  the  system  obstinately  resists  the 

merenrial  impression,  or  the  case  is  very  urgent,  recourse  should  be  had  also 

to  the  external  use  ^of  the  remedy,  in  the  form  of  the  mercurial  ointment| 

ibieh  may  be  applied  by  friction,  or  to  blistered  surfaces. 

.  The  effects  of  mercury  upon  the  gums  should  be  watched  for  with  great 

care;  and,  as  soon  as  any  evidence  of  its  action  is  afforded,  the  remedy  should 

ftther  be  diminished  or  suspended,  unless  in  cases  of  an  almost  desperate 

ehiracter. 

SulphcUe  of  qutnia  is  another  all-important  remedy,  in  the  treatment  of - 
eertain  cases  of  bilious  fever.     It  has  before  been  stated  that,  in  ordinary 
eaaes,  it  will  often  shorten  the  duration  of  the  disease,  if  given  in  the  remis- 
noD,  after  this  has   become   decided,  so  as  to  approach  an  intermission. 
Should  no  signs  of  cerebral  or  gastric  inflammation  be  present,  and  the  acti- 
vity of  the  circulation  have  subsided  or  been  subdued,  this  medicine  may  be 
Tentured  upon  whenever  the  remission  has  the  character  above  mentioned. 
From  twelve  to  eighteen  grains,  given  in  divided  doses  during  the  remission, 
will  often  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  paroxysm ;  and  if  not,  a  repetition  of 
the  same  amount  in  the  next  interval  will  rarely  fail.     There  are  some  who 
adviae  thia  treatment,  in  all  cases  of  bilious  fever,  whether  with  v^y  obvious 
remissions  or  not.     Nay,  they  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  the  medicine  may 
be  i^ven  without  any  reference  to  exacerbation  or  remission,  being  as  little 
injiirious  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter.    But,  though  I  believe  that  thiere 
m  been  much  of  prejudice  in  the  disinclination  of  medical  men  to  use  quinia 
Qoder  any  other  circumstances  than  those  of  complete  intermission,  a  preju- 
dice probably  derived  from  the  unpleasant  effects  produced  by  the  powdered 
hiik  when  given  during  the  existence  of  fever,  yet  I  am  not  prepared  to 
lelinquish  the  old  opinions  as  to  the  tonic  and  excitant  properties  of  this 
medicine,  and  cannot  but  think  that  it  may  do  much  harm,  if  administered 
^er  circumstances  of  high  arterial  excitement,  especially  when  attended 
^th  inflammatory  tendencies  of  the  brain.     I  am  certain  that  I  have  seen  it, 
in  the  largo  doses  in  which  it  has  been  recommended  in  remittents,  give  rise 
to  serious  injury  by  fixing  inflammation ;  and  one  fatal  ease  of  this  kind 
eune  under  my  notice  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.     It  is  the  brain,  in 
whieh  most  evil  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  abuse  of  quinia;  because  it  is 
vpOD  that  organ  that  it  operates  most  powerfully.     That  it  should  occasion- 
>Ilj  duninish  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  in  febrile  cases,  is  no  proof  of  its 
^nential  sedative  nature.     Whatever  cramps  the  functions  of  tho  brain, 
whether  by  over-stimulation  or  by  depression,  will  have  this  effect.     Opium 
^  Urge  doses  often  produces  it.     Yet  opium  is  the  last  remedy  we  should 
thiok  of  employing,  in  inflammatory  or  active  congestive  tendencies  of  the 
brain;  and  for  the  same  reason,  we  should  avoid  quinia  under  similar  circum- 
"tmces,  unless  there  were  some  danger  to  be  averted  by  the  use  of  it,  greater 
^  that  of  the  apprehended  cerebral  disease. 
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But  there  are  ctfrsamAttnces  in  Ulious  remittent  fever  which  render  qninia 
of  the  utmost  value.  When  a  paroxysm  of  great  violenco  has  ocourredy  from 
which  the  patient  has  heen  saved  only  hy  the  most  strenuous  exertions,  afld 
there  is  every  reason  to  fear  that  a  similar  one  wiU  prove  fatal ,  recoons 
should  he  had  to  the  sulphate  of  quinia,  in  the  remission,  however  imperftei 
or  short  it  may  he.  When  the  fever  has  hitherto  shown  little  or  no'tendenoj 
to  remit,  and  the  grade  of  violence  is  such  that  fatal  results  appear  imminent^ 
should  the  slightest  remission  show  itself,  and  the  symptoms  not  be  those  of 
cerebral  inflammation  or  strong  determination,  the  quinia  should  be  poured 
in  without  stint.  The  more  nearly  a  case  approaches  to  the  above  extremely 
the  stronger  is  the  indication  for  the  use  of  the  antiperiodic  medicine.  I  am 
entirely  confident  that  I  have  seen  lives  saved  by  this  treatment,  which  matt 
have  been  inevitably  lost  under  any  other.  The  quantity  of  quinia,  given  ia 
the  remission,  must  be  sufficient  to  bring  the  system  under  the  influence  of 
the  medicine,  if  possible,  before  the  period  for  the  next  paroxysm.  So  far  af 
my  observation  has  gone,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  grains  are  sufficient 
in  any  case  not  falling  under  the  title  of  malignant  or  pernicious ;  and  often 
less  will  answer.  The  doses  must  be  regulated  by  the  length  of  the  remie* 
sion.  If  this  be  short,  they  must  be  very  large^  and  if  of  a  few  hours'  dura- 
tion only,  the  whole  quantity  must  be  taken  in  two  or  three  doses.  If  the 
remission  be  long,  the  medicine  should  be  equally  distributed  through  it,  care 
being  taken  that  the  whole  shall  have  been  administered  two  or  three  hours 
before  the  expected  paroxysm.  -  The  reader  must  not  be  led  into  the  error  of 
supposing,  that  the  dangerous  paroxysms  above  alluded  to  are  characteriied 
by  excessive  febrile  excitement.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  often  no  remark- 
able degree  of  heat  of  skin,  headache,  or  strength  of  pulse.  The  condition  is 
rather  marked  by  an  extreme  general  distress,  which  the  patient  finds  it  im- 
possible to  describe,  incessant  jactitation,  a  feeling  of  burning  heat  while  Ihe 
extremities  may  be  cool  to  the  observer,  incessant  vomiting,  great  freqneney 
of  pulse,  &c.  When  these  subside  into  a  comparative  odm,  then  is  lbs 
moment  for  the  administration  of  the  quinia.* 

Nor  should  we  be  content  with  preventing  a  single  paroxysm.  The  disasse 
may  be  of  the  double  tertian  type,  or  may  have  a  tendency  to  pass  from  the 
quotidian  into  the  tertian.  The  remedy  should,  therefore,  be  continued  until 
two  daily  paroxysms  have  been  prevented ;  after  which  the  patient  may  be 
considered  safe. 

In  the  more  regular  paroxysmal  forms  of  remittent  fever,  should  qoinis 
&il,  or  its  use  not  be  deemed  advisable,  the  succession  may  often  be  effectuaDj 

*  The  question  has  been  asked,  why,  if  quinia  is  thus  recommended  in  the  violcifc 
oases  as  the  most  efficient  remedy,  it  should  not  be  employed  also  in  the  milder,  Ib 
which  it  would  probably  proTO  still  more  effectual.  I  am  not  disposed  to  deny  thai 
many  mild  cases  would  yield  to  the  remedy,  employed  even  in  the  early  stages,  end 
without  reference  to  remission  or  exacerbation.  Indeed,  I  cannot  refuse  cred^ce  to 
the  many  statements  to  this  effect  which  have  proceeded  from  highly  respectable 
sources.  But,  though  it  may  often  prove  useful,  it  sometimes  confessedly  fkils,  uA 
sometimes,  I  believe,  produces  evil  effects  by  fixing,  if  not  determining  some  inflam- 
ipatory  affection,  especially  in  the  brain,  upon  which  it  often  acts  so  powerfully.  8110k 
a  risk  may  very  properly  be  incurred  in  oases  of  great  danger  ftrom  other  souieei; 
though  it  might  be  improper  to  incur  it  in  mild  cases,  which  may  almost  alwmyi  be 
carried  to  a  favourable  issue  without  it  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  tbeinflocSMe 
of  a  warm  climate  upon  the  system  may  be  such  as  to  render  it  tolerant  of  quiidai 
under  circumstances  which  have  been  generally  supposed  to  contraindioate  its  employ 
ment ;  and  a  similar  influence  may  be  exerted  by  epidemic  constitutions  within  par» 
ticular  limits ;  so  that  testimony  in  its  favour  should  not  be  disregarded,  even  theuf^ 
contrary  to  our  preconceived  opinions,  and  even  to  our  particular  experience.  (iVVlr  l# 
the  i&eond  edition,) 
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broken  by  toi  emetie,  administered  so  as  to  be  in  full  operation  at  the  time  of 

tbe  expect^  paroxysm.     For  this  purpose,  tartar  emetio  would  probfibly  be 

more  effiseUud  than  ipecacuanha,  though  I  haye  seen  the  latter  entirely  sao- 

eessful,  in'  seyeral  instances,  when  combined  with  six  or  eight  grains  of  calo- 

aeL     A  pair  of  UiUen  upon  the  legs  or  arms,  applied  bq  as  to  be  in  full 

action  at  the  time  above  referred  to,  will  often  have  the  same  effect.     This 

remedy  was  very  much  employed  before  the  introduction  of  quinia  into  use. 

SinapiMma  pperate  in  the  same  way<.     A  full  dose  of  opium,  also,  given  in 

intieipation  of  the  paroxysm,  vrill  occasionally  prevent  it.     When  employed 

for  this  purpose,  it  should  be  combined  with  an  equal  weight  of  ipeeacuanha. 

When  the  disease  has  originally  a  typhous  character,  or  sinks  into  that 

itite  in  ita  course,  the  same  remedies  must  be  employed  as  in  the  proper 

ty^UB.  (See  I^phuM  Fever.) 

U  was  stated,  in  the  description  of  the  disease,  that,  if  a  favourable  change 
fid  not  take  place  from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  day,  it  was  apt  to  alter  its 
brm,  and  assume  many  of  the  symptoms  which  characterize  the  advanced 
itiges  of  the  common  enteric  or  typhoid  fever.  {Seepage  271.)  In  such  caseiB, . 
the  tongue  being  dry,  the  skin  dry,  and  the  secretions  generally  deficient,  it 
is  idvisable,  if  the  patient  has  not  already  been  salivated,  to  give  the  mercurial 
pill,  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  every  hour  or  two  through  the  day,  until  the 
pnB  begin  to  exhibit  some  signs  of  its  effect.  Should  diarrhc^a  exist  at  the 
noetime,  as  often  haf^ns,  about  a  sixth  or  quarter  of  a  grain  of  opium, 
vith  the  same  quantity  of  ipecacuanha,  may  be  given  with  each  pill.  Should 
ttj  tendency  to  the  paroxysmal  form  be  observed,  sulphate  of  quinia  should 
beidministered';  and  the  same  remedy  is  sometimes  indicated,  and  very  use- 
fidlj  employed  as  a  tonic.  For  convenience  sake,  the  mercurial  pill  with  its 
idjaTaiits,  and  the  sulphate  of  quinia,  may  be  given  together.  ■  After  the  mer- 
cuibI  inftoence  has  become  evident,  should  no  amendment  be  observed,  oil  of 
tupentioe  will  often  be  found  exceedingly  efficient,  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to 
tiaaty  drops  every  two  hours.  This  acts  as  an  alterative  upon  the  inflamed, 
lod  probably  uloerated  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels.  It  may  be  given  in 
oialsion  with  gum  arabic,  loaf  sugar,  and  water,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
jandanum,  and  of  sulphate  of  quinia  should  that  still  be  indicated.  Nitrate 
rfnlver  maybe  used  as  an  alterative  under  the  same  circumstances.  Should 
msttre  npon  the  abdomen  detect  a  tender  spot,  a  few  leeches  may  sometimes 
be  employed  advantageously ;  and  in  all  cases,  when  there  are  diarrhoea  and 
a  tympanitic  abdomen,  thi^  should  be  kept  constantly  covered  with  a  large 
eaiollient  cataplasm,  to  which  a  little  mustard  may  be  added,  sufficient  to  ^us- 
tun  a  slight  feeling  of  warmth.  Not  unfrequently,  the  system  sinks,  in  this 
fma  of  the  disease,  into  a  very  prostrate  condition,  requiring  stimulants  of  a 
Bore  or  lees,  powerful  character  to  sustain  life,  until  the  course  of  the  disease 
iirnn.  Infusion  of  serpentaria  is  a  mild  stimulant,  well  adapted  to  the  least 
debilitated  of  these  cases.  If  stronger  stimulation  is  required,  in  addition  to 
tbe  (piinia  and  oil  of  turpentine  already  mentioned,  carbonate,  of  ammonia, 
vine  whey,  mulled  wine,  brandy,  milk  punch,  &c.,  may  be  used,  according 
to  tbe  degree  of  prostration,  and  tbe  previous  habits  of  the  patient;  and 
eternal  stimulation  by  means  of  the  hot  bath,  sinapisms,  Cayenne  pepper, 
oil  of  turpentine,  or  ammonia,  should  also  be  resorted  to.  Regular  doses  of 
ophutt,  or  one  of  its  preparations,  will  often  be  useful  by  maintaining  a  gentlia 
ndtement,  and  quieting  nervous  disturbance.  The  practitioner  should,  under 
tbese  circumstances,  never  despair ;  for  recoveries  sometimes  take  place  from 
tbe  lowest  condition,  short  of  the  last  agony. 

Various  incidental  disorders  require  attention;  and  their  treatment  is  often 
sot  less  important  than  that  of  the  main  disease. 

TOL.  L  19 
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Gastric  Disorder, — ^When  there  is  frequent  retching,  with  discharge 
sionallj  of  a  mouthful  of  bile  or  other  acrid  liquor,  indicating  that  there  ii 
oflfending  matter  in  the  stomach,  effectual  relief  will  often  be  afibrded  bj 
copious  draughts  of  warm  water  or  chamomile  tea,  or  even,  in  some  ioBtaooei, 
by  a  very  mild  emetic  of  ipecacuanha.  Irritation  existing  in  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  itself,  and  independently  of  its  contents,  should  be  treated  by  cata- 
plasms made  with  powdered  spices,  or  by  sinapisms,  or  finally,  if  these  fail,  by 
a.  blister  to  the  epigastrium,  while  an  opiate  is  exhibited  In  small  doses  id- 
temally,  or  in  a  full  dose  by  enema.  It  often  happens  that  the  end  may  fas 
accomplished  by  the  addition  of  the  opiate  to  the  medicine  which  may  fas 
given  for  other  purposes,  as  to  calomel,  sulphate  of  quinia,  Ac.  The  efksrre^ 
cing  draught  often  has  a  most  happy  ef!ect  in  allaying  vomiting.  So  aha 
have  small  draughts  of  ice-cold  carbonic  acid  water,  which  is  moreorer  la 
general  exceedingly  grateful  to  the  patient.  In  the  somewhat  adraneed 
stages,  limewater  and  milk,  mixed  in  equal  proportions,  may  be  given  in  the 
dose  of  half  a  wineglassful,  every  half  hour  or  hour,  with  very  great  advas- 
tage ;  not  only  allaying  the  gastric  irritation,  but  yielding  nutriment  lo  the 
system  in  the  most  suitable  form.  Dr.  Oondie  has  repeatedly  seen  vomitiag 
promptly  relieved  by  a  grain  of  acetate  of  lead  every  hour  or  two.  (Am.  e£ 
of  WatBon's  Pracfire.)  Should  other  means  fail,  a  portion  of  the  sar^MS 
over  the  epigastrium  may  be  denuded  of  the  cuticle  by  means  of  a  blisleri 
and  sprinkled  with  half  a  grain  of  powdered  acetate  of  morphia.  Sometiass 
irritants  applied  to  the  spine,  or  a  few  leeches  or  cups  over  some  tender  poial 
of  that  coinmn,  will  arrest  the  vomiting,  when  measures  directed  more  in* 
mediately  to  the  stomach  have  proved  unavailing. 

Should  the  stomach  bo  inflamed,  leeches  or  cups  should  be  applied  to  the 
epigastrium.  The  greatest  relief  may  often  be  afforded  to  the  patient  in  this 
way.  After  bleeding,  they  sometimes  act  like  a  charm,  not  only  in  affotdiag 
comfort  to  the  patient,  but  in  ameliorating  the  general  character  of  the  eon- 
plaint.  From  four  to  six  or  eight  ounces  of  blood  may  be  abstracted.  After* 
wards,  an  emollient  cataphism  should  be  applied,  and  kept  for  some  time  over 
the  stomach,  to  be  followed,  if  necessary,  by  a  blister. 

Encephalic  Disorder, — In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  when  the  bead  ii 
hot  and  very  painful,  much  ease  may  often  be  obtained  by  applying  ice  in 
bladdera,  or  towels  wet  with  ice-cold  water,  or  placing  the  patient's  head  ow 
a  basin  without  the  bed,  and  pouring  over  it  a  stream  of  cold  water  from  a 
pitcher  at  a  considerable  height.  While  cold  is  thus  applied  to  the  head,  i^ 
vulsion  may  be  effected  towards  the  lower  extremities  by  pedilnvia  of  hoi 
water,  or  mustard  and  water,  especially  when  the  feet  and  legs,  as  boI  iinfra* 
quently  happens,  are  cool.  Cupn  or  leeches  to  the  temples,  or  to  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  are  most  valuable  adjuvants  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  affordiag 
sometimes  the  most  entire  relief,  after  bleeding  has  been  employed  ineHeeta- 
ally.  When  there  is  delirium  or  coma,  besides  the  remedies  just  mentaoMd, 
the  head  may  be  shaved,  and,  if  depletion  has  been  carried  safficieBdy  §m 
without  effect,  the  whole  scalp  should  be  covered  with  a  blister.  This  ii 
much  more  effectual  than  a  blister  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  which  is  oftsB 
recommended.  I  have  frequently  applied  the  latter,  bnt  with  no  very  decided 
impression ;  while  the  former  has  repeatedly  appeared  to  be  the  ncaas  of  pre- 
serving life.  But  it  should  not  be  postponoa  too  long.  The  main  caose  of 
the  disrepute  into  which  blistcra  to  the  scalp  have  fallen,  is  probably  the  lale 
period  to  which  it  has  been  customary  to  postpone  their  applicatioiK 

It  is  unnccctisary  to  refer  particularly  to  the  inflammation  of  other  orgaas; 
as  it  is  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  original  inflammatioa  of  these 

ffMrfji. 
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NsrvoH^Diaorder, — ^Restlessness,  wakefalqess,  general  uneasiness,  &c.,  niay 

often  be  relieved  bj  small  doses  of  the  nervous  stimulants,  as  compound  spirit 

of  folphnrio  ether^CHoffinann's  anodyne),  spirit  of  nitric  ether  (sweet  spirit 

of  nitre),  oan^ibor  wate^,  camphorated  tincture  of  opium,  infusion  of  valerian, 

Ae.     These  may  be  given  "pro  re  nataj  and  may  sometimes  be  advantageously 

connected  with  othep  meaicines.     Thus,  camphor  water  may  be  used  as  a 

vdiiole,  80  that  a  tablespoonful  shall  be  given  for  a  ^ose  every  houf  or .  two. 

Gtntle  and  steady  friction  with  the  hand  to  the  arms,  legs,  and  feet,  has  somo- 

tiioes  m  most  happy  composing  effect.     Garlic  poultices  to  the  feet  are  also 

uae&ily  espe(naily  in  the  cases  of  children.     Sometimes  great  advantage  is 

dbtuned  mm  a  pair  of  blisters  to  the  arms  or  legs.     Sleep  may  be  procured 

m  this  way  when  opiates  are  oontraindicated ;  as  when  the  brain  is  over* 

SBoitedy  while 'the  extremities  are  cool.     Should  opium  not  be  contraindi- 

mktfij  it  is  on  the  whole  the  most  effectual  means  for  obviating  morbid  watoh* 

MnesB.     Sometimes,  hyo6oyamu8,^or  lactucarium  may  produce  the  desired 

Act,  when  opium  disagrees  with  the  patient     Great  advantage  is  often  ob- 

ined  from  varying  the  preparations  of  opium,  one  answering  a  good  purpose 

wliere  another  acts  unkindly,  and  vice  vend.     Thus,  a  salt  of  morphia  wiH 

ooQuicmally  pot  to  sleep  when  opium  will  not ;  and  the  changes  may  be  rung 

E  solid  opium,  Dover's  powder,  extract  of  opium,  laudanum,  paregoric, 
drop,  the  acetated  tincture,  and  the  different  salts  of  morphia. 
fiunxMf^A,  which  is  occasionally  a  very  troublesome  symptom,  may  be 
tnitad  with  camphor,  assafetida,  opium,  valerian,  chloroform,  &c. ;  but  the 
aoBt  effectual  remedy,  by  far,  in  cases  of  necessity,  is  musk. 

amvultwiu  in  children  require  the  warm  bath,  sinapisms  to  the  extremi- 
tiei^  garlio  poultices  to  the  feet,  friction  with  garlic  and  brandy  to  the  spine, 
4b.  Opium  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  preventives  when  they  depend  on 
a^  other  cause  than  inflammation,  or  active  congestion  of  the  brain.  Should 
At?  oeaaT  paroxysmally,  sulphate  of  quinia  should  be  employed. 

Mffimen, — ^No  drink  is  so  agreeable,  and  none  on  the  whole  more  suitable, 
diiing  the  febrile  exacerbations,  than  ice-cold  water.  It  should  be  takm  in 
mil  quantities,  not  exceeding  two  or  three  swallows  at  a  time,  and  fre- 
qwntly.  The  patient  also  derives  great  comfort  from  small  pieces  of  ice  held 
in  his  month,  and  allowed  slowly  to  dissolve.  The  drink  may  be  varied  by 
iihstitatiog,  Jiow  and  then,  for  pure  water,  orangeade  or  lemonade,  apple- 
water,  tamarind-water^  or  water  flavoured  with  currant-jelly,  blackberry -jelly, 
■olasKa,  or  freshly  toasted  bread.     I  have  often  found  very  acceptable  to 

Sentia,  in  fever,  a  beverage  consisting  of  weak  molasses  and  water,  with  a 
6  lemon-juice,  and  a  piece  of  toast,  and  kept  cool  by  ice. 
The  liquids  above  mentioned  contain  sufficient  nutritive  matter  for  the  first 
by  or  two  of  the  fever;  but,  as  the  complaint  advances,  something  a  little 
BOfee  nourishing  may  be  given,  as  gum  arabic  dissolved  in  water  in  the  pro- 

C ion  of  an  ounce  to  the  pint,  and  flavoured,  if  deemed  advisable,  by  sugar, 
m-juioe,  Slo.^  Inurley-water,  rice-water,  or  any  other  pure  and  weak  fari- 
ttoeous  drink.  The  patient  may  also  suck  the  juice  of  oranges,  or  swallow 
Alt  of  sweet  grapes,  discarding  the  skin,  pulp,  and  seeds. 

At  a  still  more  advanced  period,  especially  in  the  remissions,  and  at  all 
tnies  in  the  remission  if  it  be  distinct,  the  patient  may  take  a  cup  of  black 
<M,  with  a  piece  of  dry  toast,  morning  and  evening ;  or  his  strength  may  be 
R^rted  by  panada,  by  gruel  of  oatmeal,  ground  rice,  or  Indian-meal,  to 
whieh  a  little  milk  may  often  be  added,  or  by  preparations  of  sago,  tapioca, 
9  mow-root  suitably  flavoured.  He  may  also  be  allowed  a  little  well-roasted 
^f\^J  or  stewed  fruit,  care  being  taken  that  nothing  hard  or  peculiarly  diffi- 
cut  of  digestion  be  admitted  into  the  stomach.     It  is  necessary  that  the 
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physician  should  be  proyided  with  a  diversity  of  articles  of  drink  and  food| 
m  order  to  meet  the  incessant  demands,  the  squeamish  appetite,  and  the  OTer 
varying  caprices  of  the  sick.  Happily,  there  is  usually,  during  the  fever,  a 
disgust  for  food,  which  prevents  the  patient  from  taking  it  in  injurious  quan- 
tities, provided  the  injudicious  interference  of  friends  and  nurses  be  guarded 
against. 

Should  the  failing  strength  require  further  support,  as  often  happens  in 
protracted  and  in  typhoid  cases,  a  little  milk  may  be  allowed,  or  animal 
nroths  or  jellies ;  and  sometimes  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
noost  stimulating  food,  as  essence  of  beef  or  mutton  (see  page  224),  milk- 
punch,  egg  and  wine,  &c. 

'  In  convalescence,  it  is  very  important  to  regulate  the  diet,  both  as  to  ooi^ 
lity  and  quantity.  Bread  and  butter,  buttered  toast,  or  milk-toast,  boiled 
rice,  mealy  potatoes,  weak  broths,  soft-boiled  or  poached  eggs,  oysters,  bcnled 
flesh  of  poultry,  the  broiled  breast  of  birds  or  chickens,  and  finally  the  more 
easily  digested  meats  in  general,  may  be  used  in  the  order  suggested,  begin- 
ning with  the  lighter,  and  gradually  rising  to  the  more  nutritious  snbstanoet. 
When  the  appetite  is  somewhat  languid,  I  have  found  that  it  is  often  md^ 
ciently  stimulated  by  a  little  crisp  broiled  lean  of  ham,  or  frizzled  dried  beef. 
When  it  is  excessive,  as  often  happens,  the  greatest  caution  should  be  ob- 
served against  over-indulgence. 

During  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  the  patient's  chamber  should  be 
well  aired,  and  light  and  noise  excluded.  The  covering  should  be  just  eo 
much  as  is  calculated  to  make  the  patient  most  comfortable.  The  bed  and 
body  linen  should  be  firequently  changed,  all  excrementitious  matter  quickly 
removed,  and  the  air  of  the  chamber  sweetened  and  rendered  refreshing  bv 
burning  sugar  after  each  fecal  evacuation,  or  by  sprinkling  the  apartment  with 
lavender-water,  aromatic  vinegar,  or  something  of  the  kind.  No  perisone 
should  enter  the  room  except  the  attendants,  and  all  conversation  upon  boM- 
ness,  or  exciting  subjects,  should  be  as  much  as  possible  avoided.  Wken 
convalescence  has  commenced,  all  that  can  recall  unpleasant  associations 
ahould  be  removed  from  the  apartment,  light  should  be  gradually  admitted| 
the  society  of  friends  cautiously  restored,  and  the  patient  allowed  to  resume^ 
by  degrees,  his  ordinary  habits. 

Convalescence. — This  state,  when  imperfect,  often  requires  continued  medi- 
cal supervision.  The  languid  appetite  must  sometimes  be  encouraged,  the 
general  laxity  of  system  counteracted,  night  sweats  corrected,  and  variooi 
nervous  disorders  removed  or  quieted.  The  mineral  acids  often  very  hapnily 
meet  the  first  three  indications.  Aromatic  sulphuric  acid  (elixir  of  vitriol)  is 
generally  preferred ;  but  the  nitric,  or  nitro-muriatio  may  also  be  used ;  and 
the  one  last  mentioned  should  be  preferably  employed,  when  the  hepatic  fono- 
tion  requires  moderate  stimulation.  Sulphate  of  quinia,  or  the  simple  hit- 
ters, and  the  chalybeates  are  often  advantageous  as  tonics ;  the  last,  especisUj, 
when  the  system  is  left  anemic.  Sometimes  a  little  porter,  ale,  or  wine  wUl 
be  found  useful. 

Wakefulness  and  other  nervous  symptoms  generally  yield  as  the  patient 
regains  strength.  In  the  mean  time,  it  may  be  proper  occasionally  to  admin- 
ister one  of  the  nervous  stimulants.  Opium  or  hyoscyamus,  or  their  prepaid 
tions,  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  procure  sleep,  care  being  taken  to  with- 
draw them  gradually,  when  no  longer  required.  Hops,  in  the  form  of  infuaon 
or  tincture,  sometimes  answer  a  good  purpose  under  these  circumstances. 

Constipation  should  be  overcome  by  a  laxative  diet,  if  possible;  if  not,  by  the 
mildest  medicines,  such  as  the  confection  of  senna,  magnesia  when  there  is  ex- 
cess of  acid  in  the  stomach,  rhubarb,  a  little  castor  oil,  a  Seidliti  powder,  Ae. 
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Aotive  purging  miist  be  caFefdllj  avoided,  as  it  eDdangers  a  relapse.     Diar- 
ifaraa  sometimes  requires  the  use  of  gentle  astringents.     If  the  stools  are  (Haj^ 
ooloared,  or  in  any  other  way  indicate  hepatic  disorder,  a  merctirial  pill,  or  a 
gnin  of  calomel,  may  be  given  every  night,  or  every  other  night,  till  the  symp- 
tom dlsappcAffs,  the  caution  being  observed  not  to  gi^  nitro-muriatic  acid  at 
ike  same  time«     For  the  treatment  required  by  any  organic  disease  of  the  liver 
or  q>leeD  that  may  be  left  behind,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  upon 
finises  of  thoee  organs  respectively.     The  patient  must  be  guarded  against  a 
too  early  exposure  to  fatigue.     Some  are  anxious  to  regain  strength  by  exer- 
dae  beyond  the  powers  of  their  system.     They  should  be  taught  that  nothing 
vrold  be  more  likely  than  this  to  cause  a  return  of  the  disease. 

In  relation  to  prophylactic  measures  in  this  complaint,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  intermittent  fever.  I  will  merely  add  that  many  attacks  of  bilious  fever 
Bight,  in  my  opinion,  be  avoided  by  taking  a  mercurial  cathartic,  when  the 
peeiliar  epigastric  uneasiness  which  so  often  precedes  the  disease  is  ekpe- 
rienoed,  and  afterwards  following  the  purgative  with  quinia  in  the  quantity 
lUeh  would  be  necessary  to  prevent  a  paroxysm.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
me  measure  which  is  capable  of  interrupting  the  paroxysms,  when  formed^ 
ii  also  capable,  if  properly  timed,  of  preventing  the  first  paroxysm. 


PERNICIOUS  FEVER. 

j^ii.--.Conge9tiTe  Fever. — Pernicious  Intermittent — PermcionS  Remittent 

I  prefer  the  epithet  pemicimtSy  employed  by  the  European  continental  writers 
todoiote  this  form  of  miasmatic  fever,  to  malignant  or  congestive;  because, 
lot  having  been  generally  applied  to  other  diseases,  it  may  be  conventionally 
nenved  as  designative  of  a  particular  morbid  state  of  great  danger,  to  the  ex- 
flbakm  of  others  which  may  be  equally  dangerous,  but  in  a  different  way.  Hie 
kofL  malignant  is  either  employed,  in  a  general  manner,  to  express  extreme 
dttger  or  fatality,  or  is  appropriated  to  cases  in  which  the  blood  has  become 
gnitly  depraved,  giving  rise  to  certain  peculiar  phenomena,  as  in  malicnant 
tjpkos.  If  that  epithet  were  applied  to  the  affection  in  question,  we  could  not 
nnise  to  embrace  under  it  all  extremely  fatal  varieties  of  bilious  fever,  or  at 
kttt  those  which  exhibit  violent  typhous  symptoms.  The  term  congestive  is 
ilill  more  exceptionable  ',  because,  besides  belonging  to  a  vast  number  of  other 
tioetions,  of  all  possible  degrees,  and  of  wholly  distinct  character»,  as,  for  ex- 
mpfey  to  cases  of  arterial  or  active,  as  well  as  venous  or  passive  congestion, 
it  18,  moreover,  calculated  to  lead  into  erroneous  views  of  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
eve.  It  might  be  inferred,  from  the  use  of  this  epithet,  that  the  congestion 
vUoh  certainly  exists  in  this  affection  constitutes  the  essential  part  of  it — the 
CQBdition  in  which  all  the  other  symptoms  have  their  origin,  and  from  which 
<ittger  is  to  be  apprehended ;  whereas,  as  I  shall  attempt  to  show  hereafter,  it 
iiamere  incidental  phenomenon,  and  has  little  comparatively  to  do  with  the 
nnlt. 

It  is  not  to  all  dangerous  cases  of  intermittent  or  remittent  fever  that  the 
0|Kthet  pernicious,  as  here  employed,  belongs.  These  affections  may  prove 
ml,  as  before  explained,  by  the  supervention  of  various  inflammations,  by 
IwniDrrhagic  effusion  from  ordinary  causes  within  the  cranium,  chest,  &o.,  by 
a  typhous  depravation  of  the  blood,  or  by  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  vital 
powers  through  the  excessive  disturbance  of  the  functions.  None  of  these 
OMes  are  necessarily  included  under  the  present  heading.  I  propose  to  restrict 
the  name  to  an  affection,  in  which  there  is  great  and  sudden  prostration  or 
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depravation  of  the  nervous  power,  or,  to  nee  a  cnstomary  phrase,  in  which  the 
innervation  is  extremely,  add  most  dangerously,  defective  or  deranged. 

It  maj  be  asked,  why  make  a  distinct  affection  of  what  is  nothing  more  than 
a  modification  of  an  ordinary  disease  f  The  answer  simply  is,  that  its  extreme 
danger,  and  yet  oft«n  easy  curability  when  early  recognized,  render  itdesiraUe 
that  the  practitioner  should  have  a  vivid  impression  of  its  character  and  im- 
portance, which  may  be  best  given  by  treating  of  it  distinctly ;  while  the 
danger  of  false  pathological  views  may  be  readily  guarded  against  by  due  ex- 
planation. 

This  modification  of  miasmatic  fever  may  be  intermittent,  remittent,  or  con- 
tinued. But  it  is  only  when  of  two  or  three  days'  duration,  that  it  can  be  said 
to  be  of  the  last  mentioned  form  ;  for,  if  the  patient  survive  this  period,  and 
the  disease  persist,  it  will  almost  certainly  become  paroxysmal.  Most  fre- 
quently, it  is  either  intermittent,  or  exhibits  a  close  approximation  to  thai 
form )  and  happily,  though  often  quotidian,  it«  more  common  type  is  tertian. 

Symptoms,  Course,  &c. — The  disease  exhibits  different  phenomena,  aeoovd- 
ing  to  the  direction  of  the  morbid  innervation.  Thus,  in  some  cases  the  organio 
functions  are  especially  affected,  in  others  the  animal.  In  the  former,  the 
evidences  of  disease  arc  presented  chiefly  in  the  organs  of  digestion,  rcspiratioQ^ 
circulation,  calorification,  and  secretion ;  in  the  latter,  most  prominently  in  the 
bruin.  There  are  differences  also  in  the  disease,  as  it  is  evinced  most  strik- 
ingly in  one  of  the  organic  functions  rather  than  in  another,  though  most  of 
them  are  simultaneously  affected.  Thus,  the  force  of  the  morbific  cause  appean 
to  fall,  in  some  instances,  directly  and  especially  upon  the  heart,  in  othera 
upon  the  alimentary  canal,  in  others  again  upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  either 
in  its  function  of  secretion  or  calorification. 

The  attack  may  occur  at  any  time  in  the  day,  or  in  the  night.  Sometime! 
it  comes  on  at  once,  with  its  own  peculiar  characters.  More  commonly,  however, 
the  first  symptoms  are  those  of  ordinary  miasmatic  fever,  or  at  most  equiveeaL 
Thus,  the  patient  may  have  been  seized  with  a  paroxysm,  differing  apparentlT 
in  nothing  from  that  of  a  regular  intermittent ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  secoody 
or  perhaps  even  in  the  third  paroxysm,  that  the  pernicious  phenomena  are 
exhibited.  Or,  the  first  symptoms  may  be  chilliness,  severe  pains  in  the  baol^ 
limbs,  and  head,  frequency  and  irregularity  of  pulse,  flashes  of  heat  altemal* 
ing  with  slight  perspirations,  &c.,  as  if  a  remittent  were  endeavouring  to  form 
itself;  when  gradually  or  suddenly,  as  the  case  may  be,  an  alarming  change 
becomes  obvious,  and  the  patient  is  seen  to  be  in  the  midst  of  the  greateat 
danger.  Again,  a  remittent  may  have  existed  for  several  days,  without  ehonr- 
ing  any  peculiar  symptoms ;  and  then,  with  or  without  warning,  may  AgMimf 
the  pernicious  character. 

Dhmm  in  the  Organic  Functions. — When  the  disease  is  fully  formed,  and 
exists  primarily  in  the  organic  functions,  the  following  symptoms  are  presented, 
though  not  all  of  them  necessarily  in  every  case.  There  is  something  strikingly 
peculiar  in  the  appearance  of  the  patient.  The  face,  hands,  and  feet  are  oif 
a  livid  paleness )  the  features  shrunk  and  impassive,  or  singularly  expreasiw 
of  an  amazement  or  alarm  which  the  patient  does  not  feel ;  the  eyes  often  sank 
in  their  sockets,  though  still  clear  and  even  bright  ^  the  skin  contracted,  and 
the  fingers  shrivelled  as  if  long  soaked,  like  those  of  a  washerwoman,  in  son 
and  water;  the  extremities  and  sometimes  even  the  trunk  chillingly  «xil^ 
though  not  sensibly  so  to  the  patient ;  the  surface  either  partially  moistened 
with  a  clammy  ]>erspiration,  standing  sometimes  in  large  isolated  drope  like 
bullse  upon  the  face  and  breast,  or  universally  bathed  in  a  profuse  cold  sweat. 
In  some  eases,  the  surface  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  is  morbidly  hot,  while 
the  extremities  are  cold. 
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The  toDgoe  ib  sometunes  pale  and  cold,  sometimes  dry,  and  fiometimee 

again  little  altered  from  its  previous  state.     There  ia.  almost  always  a  feeling 

of  epigaatrio  weight  or  oppression,  with  tenderness  upon  strong  pressure;  and 

•Aen  oif  intenae  internal  heat,  with  excessive  and  unquenchable  thirst.     This 

4tBse  of  buraipig  h^at  and  thirst  is  aniong  the  most  striking  symptoips,  when 

taken  in  oonnexion  with  the  positive  reduction  of  temperature  over  the  greater 

portion  of  tbe  surfi^se,  and  sometimes  even  within,  as  indicated  by  the  tongue 

and  breath.     The  patient  calls  incessantly  for  cold  drinks,  and  can  never  be 

ntiafied.      "Oh  that  I  could  lie  in  the  river!"      "Oh  that  I  could  have' a 

atnam  of  cold  water  to  flow  through  me!''  are  his  frequent  exclamations. 

(fvnjy  Am.  Joum.  of  Med,  ScL^  N.  S.,  vi.  29.)    But  whatever  he  drinl^s  la 

mally  rejected  almost  as  soon  as  swallowed.     Incessant  vomiting  is  one  of 

tfempat  frequent  symptoms.     Sometimes  bile  may  be  discharged;  but  gene-> 

nllj  the  mattec  thrown  up  is  either  what  may  have  been  swallowed,  or  a 

nneo-seroua  fluid,  occasionally  tinged  with  blood.     In  many  cases,  there  is 

flaly  extreme  retching,  with  little  discharge.     The  bowels  are  sometimes  con-^ 

iaed,  but  oflener  the  reverse;  the  dejections  being  exceedingly  copious  and 

firaqoent,  in  many  instances  not  less  than  several  times  an  hour.     The  dis- 

okarges  sometimes  consist  of  a  bloody  serum,  like  the  washings  of  flesh,  some* 

tinea  of  blood  nearly  or  quite  pure,  and  either  dark-coloured  and  uncoagula- 

Ue,  or  partially  in  clots.     Several  ounces  of  blood  are  not  unfrequently  lost 

tkh  each  evacuation.     Torti,  an  Italian  writer  upon  this  disease,  considers 

Mumg  the  oases  of  pernicious  intermittents  those  attended  with  copious  biliqos 

awaiting  and  purging,  or  dysenteric  discharges  with  severe  abdominal  pains. 

But  u  these  are  incomparably  less  fatal  than  the  others,  and  depend  rather 

ipon  vascular  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  organs  afliected  than  upon 

mrbid  innervation,  they  do  not  come  within  the  definition  of  the  disease  as 

kn  given.     Indeed,  the  occurrence  of  bilious  ditscharges  may,  in  cases  of 

ymidotts  miasmatic  fever,  as  in  those  of  epidemic  cholera,  be  looked  upon 

Ml  favourable  sign.     In  some  cases,  the  abdomen  is  tympanitic;  but  this  ia 

M(  a  common  symptom. 

The  state  of  the  respiration  is  often  highly  characteristic.  The  breathing 
lems  like  a  suecession  of  deep  sighs,  and  occasionally  each  inspiration  is 
iaterrupted  in  its  progress,  and  effected  as  if  by  a  double  effort.  This  last  is 
OQMidered  by  Dr.  Parry  as  a  fatal  symptom.  (Ibid.,  p.  29.)  Occasionally, 
hnrever,  the  respiration  is  hurried,  irregular,  and  punting.  The  patient  fre- 
<|aently  complains  that  he  cannot  got  his  breath,  and  desires  to  be  fanned,  or 
IoD|p  for  the  external  air. 

The  pulse  is  small,  irregular,  sometimes  corded,  but  often  feeble,  and  even 
faltering.  Occasionally  it  is  intermittent.  It  is  almost  always  very  fre- 
<)iieat,  amounting  to  120,  and  sometimes  to  160  in  the  minute.  Not  unfro- 
<|aently,  it  is  quite  absent  at  the  wrist,  though  distinctly  perceptible  in  the 
MroUds.  According  to  Dr.  Boling,  the  action  of  the  *^  heart  is  loud,  strong, 
lad  tumultuous."  (^m.  Joum,  of  Med,  Sa\,  xi.  309.)  This,  of  course, 
■oat  have  been  so,  in  the  cases  observed  by  that  writer.  It  is  possible  that 
Ai  heart  may  have  its  natural  share,  ^nd  even  more  than  its  share  of  nervous 
Ciergy,  whilst  the  innervation  of  the  extreme  arteries  and  capillaries  may  be 
Mgctive.  But  the  remark  does  not  correspond  with  my  own  observation. 
Otterally,  the  heart,  though  for  reasons  explained  elsewhere  (see  Pulse,  page 
184)  contracting  very  frequently,  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  feeble,  rather 
tUn  energetic  in  its  action. 

Along  with  the  symptoms  above  enumerated,  there  are  often  great  rest- 
Ittsncss,  general  uneasiness,  and  jactitation.  The  patient,  not  aware  of  his 
^treme  danger,  and  sometimes  wondering  at  the  anxiety  exhibited  by  his 
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attendants,  often  attempts  to  rise  from  his  bed,  and,  if  not  prevented,  will  walk 
to  the  window  or  door  of  the  apartment.  The  direct  -cerebral  fanctions,  in* 
eluding  the  action  of  the  will  upon  the  moscles,  are  singularly  undisturbed. 
In  the  midst  of  the  wreck  of  the  organic  life.  The  patient  will  sometimea 
walk  about  his  room,  hours  after  the  pulse  has  ceased  to  be  felt  at  his  wrist. 
Occasionailly,  as  in  cholera,  there  is  painful  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  ex* 
tremities,  especially  of  the  calves  of  the  legs.  Indeed,  the  analogy  between 
many  of  the  symptoms  above  described^  and  those  of  epidemic  cholera  is  very 
striking. 

A?  already  mentioned,  the  course  of  the  symptoms  is  various.  Sometimea 
they  continue  as  above  described,  with  greater  or  less  intensity,  mingled, 
perhaps,  with  unsuccessful  attempts  at  reaction,  for  a  period  varying  from  one 
to  three  days;  when,  unless  relieved  by  remedial  measures,  they  terminate  in 
death.  The  coldness  increases,  invading  sometimes  the  whole  body,  except 
a  small  portion  near  the  heart;  the  respiration  becomes  slower  and  more 
sighing,  with  lengthening  intervals  between  the  acts;  the  pulse  gradually 
sinks,  and  often  quite  ceases  in  the  extremities  for  several  hours  before  death; 
fhe  cerebral  functions  at  last  fail ;  the  countenance  assumes  the  hippocratio 
expression;  and  the  patient  usually  dies  tranquilly,  as  if  falling  into  sleep. 

But  much  more  frequently,  after  continuing  for  three  or  four  hours,  eri- 
dences  begin  to  show  themselves  of  a  disposition  to  reaction.  The  skin  be- 
comes gradually  warmer,  the  pulse  fuller  and  stronger;  and  something  like 
a  febrile  exacerbation  usually  takes  place,  though  in  no  degree  proportionate 
to  the  preceding  prostration.  Not  unfrequently,  repeated  partial  efforts  of 
this  kind  are  made,  before  reaction  is  accomplished;  and  sometimes  tke 
symptoms  abate  without  the  occurrence  of  a  real  access  of  fever.  The  warmth 
may  be  perceived  gradually,  but  often  very  slowly,  diffusing  itself  from  the 
central  parts  of  the  body  towards  the  extremities,  the  surface  at  the  same 
time  losing  its  disagreeably  clammy  feel;  the  deathlike  hue  and  ghastly 
expression  of  the  countenance  disappear;  the  vomiting  and  purging,  if  before 
existing,  diminish  greatly  if  they  do  not  cease;  the  pulse  resumes  its  ordinary 
fulness  and  strength,  and  at  the  same  time  becomes  less  frequent;  and  the 
patient  seems  as  if  about  to  be  restored  to  health. 

Sometimes  a  degree  of  frequency  of  pulse  remains,  with  uneasiness  of  sto* 
maoh,  some  general  languor  or  distress,  and  more  or  less  of  the  other  phe- 
nomena of  the  paroxysm.  It  is  only  a  remission  that  has  taken  place.  In 
other  cases,  the  patient  appears  almost  free  from  disease,  with  a  natural  pulse, 
a  natural  surface,  some  return  even  of  appetite,  and  only  a  certain  feeling  of 
languor,  and  perhaps  of  epigastric  uneasiness  remaining.  This  is  an  intef^ 
mission.  So  far  as  concerns  the  treatment,  the  distinction  is  of  little  conse- 
quence; for  the  same  measures  are  necessary  in  either  case.  Perhaps  the 
chance  of  a  favourable  issue  may  be  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  complete- 
noes  of  the  intermission. 

If  the  disease  be  not  arrested  by  artificial  means,  the  same  train  of  symp- 
toms sets  in  at  the  corresponding  hour  of  the  following  day,  or  the  day  af^er 
that,  and  usually  with  increased  violence.  This  paroxysm  often  proves  fatal; 
but  often  also  the  apparently  overwhelming  flood  of  disease  ebbs  once  more, 
and  affords  to  the  patient  another  chance  of  safety.  If  this  is  lost,  the  third 
paroxysm  is,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  inevitably  fatal.  The  symptoms 
preceding  death  are  those  already  described,  as  sometimes  occurring  witbont 
any  remission,  within  one,  two,  or  three  days  of  the  first  attack.  It  is  not, 
however,  every  case  of  pernicious  miasmatic  fever  that  ends  unfavourably, 
even  without  treatment.  Sometimes  nature  proves  strong  enough  to  isesist 
the  force  of  the  disease;   each  succeeding  paroxysm  becomes  milder  sod 
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Milder;  and  at  length  tkOthiDg  but  an  ordinary  intermittent  is  left.  In  other' 
instances,  the  disease  mns  on  with  remiesionsy  and  either  subsides  into  an 
ordinary  bilious  fever,  terminating  in  the  ordinary  way,  or  assumes  a  malig- 
nant typhoid  character  of  various  duration  and  Issue.  It  is  usually  deemed 
a  favourable  incident,  when  copious  alvine  evaouations  of  a  dark  tar-like 
liquid  take  place  from  the  bowels ;  as  they  indicate  a  restoration  of  the  sus- 
pended action  of  the  liver. 

.  It  may  be  proper  to-  notice  some  of  the  more  proiAinent  diversities  in  the 

Tariety  of  the  disease  above  described;  that,  namely,  in  which  the  organic 

AiDctions  are  chiefly  concerned.     Sometimes  the  force  of  the  disease  appears 

to  be  directed  especially  to  the  heart,  and  the  prominent  phenomena  arc  those 

a€  excessive  prostration  of  the  circulation.     The  patient  is  extremely  weak^ 

td  becomes  faint  upon  the  least  exertion,  with  excessive  feebleness  of  pulse, 

»ld  sweats,  Ac. ;  but  withouti  nausea,  vomiting,  purging,  or  abdominal  dis- 

of  any  kind.     In  this,  as  in  the  other  forms,  there  may  be  one  or  two 

t^exnissions  or  intermissions;  but,  unless  saved  by  remedies,  the  patient  dies 

*^  last  of  pure  syncope. 

•  In.othw  eases,  the  coldness  is  the  most  prominent  symptom,  gradually 
dleepening  as  the  paroxysm  advances,  and  at  length  occupying  almost  the 
^^liole  surface,  without  any  primary  extraordinary  reduction  of  the  pulse,  and 
^^thout  disorder  in  the  digestive  functions.  The  heart  *at  length  gives  way^ 
^<ad  the  patient  perishes  in  the  first  or  the  second  paroxysm. 

Again,  instances  frequently  occur,  in  which  more  or  less  febrile  action 
^^rnates  or  mingles  with  the  signs  of  depression.  Severe  pains  in  the  head^ 
*^^«k,  and  limbs,  flushes  of  heat  followed  by  partial  perspirations,  a  certain 
^^gree  of  fulness  and  strength  of  pulse,  and  hurried  and  oppressed  breathing, 
*>i«rk  these  vain  efforts  of  the  system.  They  are  the  mere  flashes  of  the 
^^piring  taper;  and  finally  give  way  before  the  force  of  the  depressing  causes. 
Sometimes,  the  paroxysm  of  an  intermittent  runs  its  usual  course;  but 
'Ch«  perspiration  with  which  it  ends  becomes  exhaustingly  profuse,  and  the 
plBniicious  symptoms  appear. 

Duiecuein  the  AnimaJ  Functions, — An  equal  diversity  does  not  exist,  in 
tile  cases  of  defective  or  deranged  cerebral  action,  as  in  those  in  which  the 
organic  functions  are  primarily  affected.     In  the  former,  the  paroxysms  are 
Mtended  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  stupor.     Usually,  they  begin  with 
Bixnple  drowsiness,  the  patient  forgets  quickly  what  he  may  have  done,  said, 
ov  desired;  stops,  when  speaking,  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  or  uses  one 
Word  for  another;  and  often  stammers.     This  dulness  gradually  increases 
hito  deep  coma,  from  which  the  patient  cannot  be  roused.     The  respiration 
is  somewhat  noisy,  and  stertorous  as  in  apoplexy.     The  pulse  is  full,  and, 
thoQgh  generally  somewhat  accelerated,  it  is  much  less  so  than  in  other  cases, 
*xid  occasionally  is  even  slower  than  in  health.     It  often,  too,  has  considera- 
ble strength.     Sometimes  there  is  a  tetanic  closure  of  the  jaws;  and,  when 
^ey  are  forced  open,  and  liquid  introduced  into  the  mouth,  there  is  found  to 
te  great  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility  of  deglutition.     Maillot,  who  treats  of 
tile  disease  as  it  occurred  at  Algiers,  speaks  of  epileptic  convulsions,  with 
SHnding  of  the  teeth,  and  foaming  at  the  lips,  as  having  been  sometimes 
observed.     In  some  cases,  the  comatose  symptoms  occur  in  the  first  paroxysm  *, 
t>iit  more  frequently  they  are  not  completely  established  until  the  second; 
^e  first  having  differed  from  an  ordinary  paroxysm  only  in  being  attended 
^th  drowsiness,  and  a  degree  of  slowness  or  hesitation  in  speech.     If  the 
Comatose  paroxysm  do  not  end  fatally,  after  a  variable  duration,  some  per- 
spiration takes  place,  sensation  gradually  returns,  and  the  patient  may  have 
iK)>jmptom  of  the  disease  remaining;  though,  more  frequently,  he  continues 
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lect,  and  without  headache  or  other  cephalic  uneasitiess  ?  Inflamiiiatioii,  in  a 
certain  degree,  may  co-exist  with  the  other  phenomena;  hat  it  constitutes,  in 
most  cases,  no  portion  of  the  danger ;  for  all  the  difference  between  death, 
and  a  speedy  restoration  to  health,  lies  in  a  few  grains  of  quinia.  Who  htm 
ever  administered  qoinia,  in  ordinary  cases  of  acute  gastritis,  or  acute  mcnin* 
gitis,  with  similar  results  ? 

Is  congestion  the  source  of  danger  ?  I  cannot  think  so.  It  is  confessedlr 
venous  congestion  that  is  present  in  these  cases.  We  constantly  meet  with 
this  condition  in  other  complaints  with  no  such  results.  We  see  it  in  syn- 
cope, when  all  the  blood  deserts  the  capillaries,  and  becomes  concentrated  in 
the  veins  and  great  organs.  We  see  it  in  concussion  of  the  brain,  occasion- 
ally in  no  less  degree  than  in  pernicious  fever.  We  behold  it  in  all  cases  of 
violent  shock  upon  the  nervous  system,  prostrating  the  power  of  that  system^ 
and  consequently  of  the  heart,  as  in  severe  surgical  operations  and  violent 
injuries.  Yet,  in  all  these  cases,  it  is  not  the  congestion,  but  the  ncrvoot 
prostration  that  we  fear.  Let  the  latter  be  relieved,  and  the  former  ceases  of 
course.*  Congestion  may  occasionally  do  fatal  mischief;  as  in  cases  of  rup- 
ture of  the  spleen ;  but  these  are  comparatively  rare. 

It  is  in  the  peculiar  state  of  the  innervation  that  we  are  to  look  for  the 
source  at  once  of  the  symptoms  and  the  danger.  This  does  not  consist  in  a 
universal  prostration  of  the  nervous  power.  On  the  contrary,  while  defective 
in  relation  to  certain  functions,  it  may  be  unimpaired  in  others.  Let  us  apply 
this  view  to  an  explanation  of  the  symptoms.  In  the  first  place,  in  relation 
to  the  cases  of  collapse,  in  which  the  organic  functions  are  especially  con- 
cerned. This  is  prominently  characterized  by  a  want  of  action  in  the  capil- 
laries and  extreme  arteries.  Some  suppose  that  these  vessels  are  spasmodic 
cally  contracted.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  the  existence  of  such 
spasm.  Tbcy  collapse  simply  because  they  contain  no  blood,  just  as  tbej 
collapse  in  death.  All  parts  of  the  organism  receive  a  certain  supply  of  nerr- 
ous  inflaence,  which  is  essential  to  the  due  performance  of  their  functions. 
The  extreme  vessels  are  probably  not  less  under  that  influence  than  other 
parts.  Evidence  of  this  fact  is  abundantly  supplied  by  physiology.  In  the 
pernicious  fever,  the  innervation  of  the  extreme  vessels  fails,  and  they  cannoti 
therefore,  perform  their  part  effectively  in  the  circulation.  The  blood  enters 
them  with  difficulty,  in  their  enfeebled  state,  and  is  carried  through  them 
very  slowly.  Hence  the  paleness;  and  hence  also  the  lividness  of  the  surfaoe, 
owing  to  the  stagnation  of  the  blood.  From  the  same  approach  to  nervoos 
death  in  these  vessels,  they  allow  the  watery  portions  of  the  blood  to  ooie 
through  them,  almost  as  through  dead  membrane.  Hence  the  profuse  swcftts. 
The  coldness  obviously  arises  from  the  languid  circulation,  and  deficientchange 
of  blood.  This  condition  of  the  capillaries  may  coexist  with  considerable  power 
in  the  heart;  for  the  want  of  innervation  is  not  necessarily  equal  in  the  whole 
circulation.  Nay,  the  heart  may  be  excited  to  tumultuous  action  by  the  caUs 
upon  it  of  the  empty  capillaries  through  the  nervous  centres.  But  sometimes 
the  deficiency  is  experienced  first  and  specially  by  the  heart.  In  such  caseiy 
syncope  or  a  tendency  to  it  is  the  prominent  symptom. 

The  function  of  respiration  sometimes  suffera  from  the  same  deficiency  of 
innervation.  The  pulmonary  capillaries  cease  to  carry  forward  the  blood  with 
the  usual  rapidity,  and  the  due  aeration  does  not  take  place.  Hence  the  feel- 
ing of  oppression  of  chest  and  want  of  breath,  the  deep  sighing,  &c.  Some 
writera  ascribe  these  phenomena  to  congestion  of  the  lungs.     They  are  the 

*  For  an  interesting  paper  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Isaac  Parrish,  of  Philadelphia^  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Scieneet,  N.  S.,  ix.  293. 
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eoiueqiieBee>of  awant  of  proper  decarbonization  or  oxidation  of  the  blood,  not 
of  merv  ceDgeaUon.  In  the  cases  of  Maillot^  the  lungs  were  found  remarkkbly 
fine  from  disease  alter  death. 

Bat  how  acoount  for  the  oppression  of  stomach,  and  the  copious  yomiting 
and  purging?  Upon  the  same  principles  exactly.  There  is  no  feeling  of  the 
itoiiuidi,  unless  it  may  be  excessive  spasm,  which  is  more  insupportable  than 
that  trisinff  firom  deficient  innervation.  This  can  be  readily  understood  by 
thofle  who  nave  experienced,  the  distressing  sensations  of  a  half  paralyzed  limb. 
The  bloody  serum,  or  pure  blood,  discharged  from  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
anapes  through  the  coats  of  the  vessels,  exactly  as  blood'  percolates  through 
the  tissues  afier  death;  with  this  exception,  that,  as  the  vis  a  tergo  still  con- 
tinaes  in  some  degree,  it  adds  a  vital  expelling  force  to  that  of  mere  physical 
tianandation.  The  alimentary  canal  may  be  said  to  sweat,  like  the, external 
aor&oe.  An  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  discoloration,  softening,  &c.,  of  the 
BraeoQS  membrane,  as  evidence  of  inflammation  or  congestion.  I  am  not  dis^ 
posed  to  deny,  the  occasional  existence  of  some  degree  of  inflammation,  in  this 
laembraQe.  But  it  is  auite  insufficient  to  account  for  the  symptoms.  We  do. 
M  witoess  the  same  phenomena  in  ot;^er  cases  of  much  more  extensive  in- 
ifaunmation.  Besides,  much  of  the  softening  of  the  tissue  may  be  ascribed  to 
^pressed  vitality,  and  much  of  the  discoloration  to  the  stagnation  of  blood, 
ue  the  livid  <Mr  purple  colour  of  the  skin. 

But  the  thirst  and  sense  of  internal  heat ;  are  they  not  signs  of  congestion 
er  ioflammation  ?  By  no  means.  Thirst  is  a  common  accompaniment  of  all 
eonditions  of  disease  in  which  the  capillaries  are  emptied  of  their  blood,  and 
neb  is  undoubtedly  the  source  of  it  here.  (See  Thirsty  page  178.)  The  heat 
MB  he  referred  only  to  morbid  nervous  influoiace.  That  there  is  no  real  in- 
oeaae  of  temperature  within,  is  inferred  from  the  coolness  of  the  tongue.  Be* 
■des,  the  sensation  is  not  confined  to  the  internal  parts.  I  have  known 
fitiaits  to  complain,  under  these  circumstances,  of  distressing  heat  of  surface, 
1^1^  their  skin  was  positively  much  below  the  healthy  temperature.  This  is 
Mely  another  example  of  morbid  innervation^  It  appears,  then,  that  this 
defect  or  derangement  of  innervation  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  the  morbid  pheno- 
nena  of  the  organic  functions.  The  congestion  necessarily  follows  the  pros- 
^on  of  the  active  circulating  forces.  The  pulmonary  capillaries^  the  heart, 
ttdthe  systemic  capillaries  are  all  enfeebled;  the  blood,  therefore,  collects  in 
Aft  )reins  and  in  the  great  internal  organs,  especially  in  those  connected  with 
^  p(Mlal  circulation.  Hence  the  congestion  of  the  liver  and  spleen.  When 
the  circulatory  movements  return  with  their  wonted  activity,  under  the  restored 
iBoervation,  ihe  congestion  is  speedily  dissipated. 

In  the  cerebral  cases,  the  deranged  innervation  is  experienced  primarily  and 
^My  in  the  lobes  of  the  brain.  The  organic  functions  are  at  first  compara- 
tiTely  unaffected,  the  heart  often  continuing  to  act  with  energy,  and  the  surface 
|o  letain  its  warmth,  when  the  patient  is  quite  insensible.  That  the  affection 
tt  chiefly  nervous,  is  to  be  inferred  from  its  periodicity.  There  may  often 
ho  congestion;  there  may  sometimes  be  inflammation  of  the  brain.  But  the 
P'^Qoe  of  an  excess  of  blood  is  probably  due  less  to  increased  determination 
^  to  stagnation  in  the  capillaries.  The  colour  of  the  cortical  portion  is  de- 
Kribed  by  M.  Maillot  as  approaching  to  black.  The  brain  differs  from  other 
ofgaoB  in  the  circumstance  of  occupying  a  closed  cavity,  into  which  atmospherio 
pi^essore  alone  would  force  the  blood,  so  that  feebleness  of  the  capillaries  can- 
^  here  be  followed  by  paleness  as  upon  the  surface.  The  vessels  must  always 
^  foil,  or  the  vacuity  must  be  compensated  by  effusion.  Eedness,  ^erefore, 
^d  serum  in  the  ventricles  are  not  necessarily  signs  of  over-excitement.  But 
I  am  not  disposed  to  maintain  Uiat  the  cerebi^  i&ection^  in  these  cases,  is  oer- 
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tair.lv  tl-c:  r*---3::  ''f  dimiri-kH  «i» T3«i  iHil  a?t5:'!i.  It  ra^j  l«  s'^:  cr  it  may  pro- 
C':*ni  fr-'Ui  '■■rr.'.-  ■':.  r  'ivr^L-.'- iri»-:.t  -f  tLa:  ii-ti  n.  A..  *"•  -i!  I  would  Tnaintain 
:-.  'hjt  •.''-■:  ;.?^-  :•:  r;  i*  •.--■'-•! ^..v  ri*.rv  -j*:  a^i  that  >.:  ■.::*:?:•:«  danger  de- 
f»-'  rj'Jp.  TK-:  p-&ti-:.t  '1:«.-.  !;  t  r.-ri.au?e  Le  b&e  t-io  riiU'.h  i.'iv.-i  iii  Lis  Viniin.  but 
}>.-<-jiu-<:  :li*r  Iniiii  }-.<•■  Hi-*  i';.'a['-il'k-.  frm  tb*  'iirect  infiueticie  '-f  the  morbid 
cauv.-.  tf  j-f.rf'^niiluq  tl>-  funct: .n*  i^^-sSTiil  to  lif-?.  This  fjurfrtion  is  not  merely 
f-fyr-Tjlativ*'.  I:  i-.  '.n  tiif;  '-.'LtrirT.  Li^^Lly  praciica!:  and  it?  decision,  oneway 
or  th';  '■;h*rr.  m?iy  {.T'-a'.Iy  iiiSui-r.-.i*  tbr  tr'.-atment.  If  tLe  disease  be  considered 
io  th*?  lijLt  of  a[ '.pU-x V  ^-r  c*-r*rbr:ti*.  cpious  bleeding  would  sngsicat  iti^lf  as 
the  nppr-priate  T*-ui*:'\y :  if  it  be  n>rrv  -us.  we  most  l<>~k  for  safety  to  some  meant 
capable  of  strontrly  imp^»'s^:Dp  the  nervous  system. 

pK^XiNOftis. — Thi.-  ir  oxr-j/edin^'ly  unfavourable  in  all  cases,  either  not  treated 
at  ail  or  treated  in^ffieienilv.  Aicoruine  to  Dr.  Parrv.  three-fourths  of  the  casea 
without  t  rear  men  I,  or  with  ih*.-  u*u:tl  treatment  for  bilious  fevers,  end  fatally. 
Under  pr-f-or  njauapemf-nt  th»--  re?ult  vario*  greatly  with  the  opportunities  of 
the  phviiiciun.  If  the  •li.'>eu«e  be  intermittent,  and  seen  so  that  remedies  can 
be  apjilied  during  the  whole  internii!*.«i>'n.  the  life  of  the  patient  may  almost 
always  be  saved.  If  seen  during  the  first  or  second  paroxysms,  the  dangers 
of  these  way  often  be  averted,  and  many  recover.  Few  comparatively  can  be 
ffaved  from  the  third  peniiei>u«  paroxysm.  In  the  remittent  or  continued 
form,  tlie  danger,  one  would  .suppose,  must  be  greater:  yet.  out  of  180  cases  of 
all  kinds,  Maillot  had  •>  <Karh.s,  nr  1  in  about  5;  while  W  remittent  or  con- 
tinued c:i>ies,  gave  only  10  deaths,  or  very  nearly  the  same  pn.^portion.  (TVfli/. 
fJle9  farmgy  &c.,  p.  277.;  This  wa.«  under  the  nuinia  treatment.  Bailly  gives 
the  rehult  of  S^O  cases  in  the  hospitals  at  Rome,  in  IS  18  and  ISU^,  at  545 
cures  and  o41  deaths,  or  one  out  of -.*).  {TraU.  Anatomi*:*j-pnth>l.ihi  jikvrtM 
tnf'-rnn'f.  AjqxntL,  p.  10.)  I>r.  I'arry  pives  the  general  result  of  special  treat* 
ment  at  1  death  in  ><  cases.  {Am.  J.  o/M'ii.  *SV/.,  X.  S.,  vi.  is.)  l)r.  Whartoa 
states  that  the  disease  does  not  prove  fatal  in  more  than  1  case  out  of  12  or 
15,  "under  proper  treatment  timely  administered.'*  (/^**V/.,  vii.  339.)  Of 
course,  the  general  average  of  deaths  must  be  greater  than  this;  for  all  cases 
cannot  be  seen  in  time. 

Treatment. — If  the  patient  is  seen  first  in  the  paroxysm,  the  urgent  indi- 
cation is  as  tfoon  as  possible  to  bring  about  reaction.  Not  long  since,  under 
the  notion  that  congestion  was  the  evil  to  be  encountered,  copious  bleeding, 
and  large  do.ses  of  calomel,  were  the  remedies  most  relied  on  by  many  practi- 
tioners. Experience,  however,  has  provcil  the  frequent  inefliciency  and  even 
danger  of  this  practice;  and  the  profession  have,  I  believe,  generally  abandoned 
it.  In  some  of  the  ccref>ral  cases,  with  a  full  and  tolerably  strong  pulse,  it  is 
proper  to  abstract  blood  from  the  arm,  and  also  to  take  it  locally  from  the 
temples;  but  in  all  others,  the  remedy  is  much  worse  than  useless.  While  the 
whole  organic  actions  of  the  system  are  prostrate  under  the  vast  nervous  depres- 
sion, and  life  is  running  out  with  the  serous  discharges  from  the  skin,  and  the 
lero-Bonguineous  discharges  from  the  alimentary  canal,  to  open  another  outlet 
in  the  arm  seems  as  contrary  to  sound  pathological  principles,  slr  it  is  opposed 
hy  moltiplied  experience.  Exactly  the  opposite  course  should  be  pursued. 
Efforts  should  be  made  to  rouse  the  nervous  system  from  its  lethargy,  and  to 
mtore  the  organic  actions;  while  further  exhaustion  is  prevented  by  checking 
the  ]irofiiae  exhalation  from  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  the  body. 

Obe  of  the  most  obvious  remedies  is  artificial  heat.     Heated  bricks,  bottles 

filed  with  hot  water,  heated  flat-irons,  &c.,  may  be  placed  along  the  limbsi, 

without  being  in  contact  with  them ;  the  feet  may  be  placed  in  hot  water  or 

■MMtsid-witer :  or  the  whole  body  may  be  immersed,  if  convenient,  in  a 

kill  hath  of  i05^  Fahr.    Sinapisms  may  be  applied  to  the  extremities. 
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tnd  oTer  ilie  wbok  abdomen,  or  along  the  Bpino ;  or  frictions  may  be  made 
with  heated  Cayenne  pepper  and  brandy,  or  hot  oil  of  turpentine.  Some  re- 
eoBunend  Tery  strongly,  as  the  moat  efficacious  external  remedy,  especially 
when  the  perspiration  is  profhse,  diy  friction  over  the  whole  body  with  Cayenne 
fspper  or  mustard ;  and  I  have  no  doabt  of  its  usefnlness.  Besides  the  mea- 
lores  mentioned,  a  strong  ammoniacal  liniment  may  be  applied  along  the  spine, 
•ou  to  ex6ite  redness  OTor  its  whole  length.  Dr.  Lewis,  of  Alabama,  strongly 
recommends  dry  capping  over  ^e  spine.  (iV!  Orleans  Med,  and  Sujy,  Joum.j 
It.  172.)  To  sustain  a  more  steady  ezcitepient,  blisters  may  be  applied  to 
tiia  insides  of  the  legs  and  arms. 

Nor  should  internal  remedies  be  neglected.  Opium  is  strongly  indicated 
IbritB  stimulant  and  anti-emetic  properties,  and  for  its  influence  in  arresting 
il^e  discharges.  It  is,  upon  the  whole,  most  advantageously  used  in  sub- 
•tinoe.  When  the  stomach  is  retentive,  laudanum  may  be  preferable  from  its 
MBewhtt  quicker  action ;  but  it  is  more  apt  to  be  rejected  than  opium.  When 
the  latter  oflends  the  stomach,  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia  may  be  subs^tuted 
9  in  equivalent  dose.  The  only  circumstance  which  would  strongly  contra- 
indicale  the  use  of  opium  is  the  existence  of  obvious  disease  of  the  brain,  as 
•hown  by  active  delirium  or  stupor.  Acetate  of  lead  is  an  astringent  peculiaily 
idt|>ted  to  the  case,  and  may  be  given,  with  great  propriety,  when  the  evacua- 
tiooa  are  copious,  and  especially  when  they  are  hemorrhagic.  Kino,  if  borne 
^  the  stomach,  may  be  added.  As  stimulants,  the  best  are  probably  oil  of 
twpeotine  and  Cayenne  pepper.  But  should  thef*e  fail,  recourse  may  be  had, 
^^edally  in  the  cases  of  syncope,  to  ammonia,  wine,  brandy,  or  ether.  It  is 
ktter,  however,  if  .possible,  to  get  the  patient  through  without  alcoholic  stimiu- 
|tt|  which  may  possibly  prove  injurious  in  the  subsequent  reaction.  Camphor 
>  a  favourite  remedy  with  many  practitioners ;  but  I  have  little  faith  in  it  in 
then  oases;  and,  in  the  existing  irritability  of  stomach,  it  is  best  not  toamuch 
to  eomplicate  prescriptions.  Sulphate  of  quinia  may  be  advantageously  em- 
pkjed,  even  in  the  paroxysm,  before  reaction.  It  is  indicated  for  its  excitant 
wMQoe  upon  the  nervous  centres,  and  is  all  important  in  reference  to  the 
ttszt  paroxysm.  It  may  be  given  in  any  prostrate  case,  in  which  it  can  be 
hone  by  the  stomach.  Another  remedy,  which  is  decidedly  called  for^  is 
okmel.  The  complete  inactivity  of  the  liver  which  exists  in  most  cases  de- 
iBinds  interference,  and,  when  the  case  approaches  the  continued  form,  it  is 
^  gnat  importance  to  establish  the  mercurial  influence.  The  proper  com- 
l^ipation  of  these  remedies,  and  the  regulation  of  their  dose  and  time  of  ad- 
iBmstration,  are  scarcely  less  important  than  the  remedies  themselves.  As  a 
Seneial  rule,  when  the  head  is  not  affected,  and  the  discharges  are  copious, 
^m  should  be  added  to-  all  the  other  medicines. 

In  the  worst  cases,  medicine  should  be  given  as  often  as  every  half  hour 
^til  some  excitement  is  evinced.  Two  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  two  grains 
^  ealomel,  and  half  a  grain  of  opium,  may  be  made  into  one  or  two  pills,  ac- 
^otdiog  to  the  parent's  ability  to  swallow,  which,  along  with  one  or  two  other 
piUaoontaining  five  grains  of  Cayenne  pepper,  may  be  given  every  hour;  while, 
^the  intervening  half  hour,  the  patient,  in  cases  attended  with  profuse  alvine 
'ttcharges,  may  take  two  grains  of  acetate  of  lead,  five  grains  of  kino,  and  half 
^  grain  of  opium,  made  into  two  or  three  pills.  When  time  is  of  the  utmost 
^oneequence,  the  above  dose  may  be  increased ;  when  there  is  more  time  to 
(pare,  the  interval  may  be  lengthened.  Of  course  the  proportions  must  vary 
^  suit  circumstances.  So  also  must  the  articles  employed.  If  the  Cayenne 
Pop|)er  should  not  agree  with  the  stomach,  or  appear  insufficiently  excitant, 
twenty  or  thirty  minims  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  may  be  substituted;  and  even 
^ouddermbly  larger  doses  are  sometimes  well  borne ;  bat  the  tendency  of  this 
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iLc::.:r.e  in  larje  'ir^rs  t:-  rurje  mu«t  W  remembireJ.  ShouIJ  rhe  kino  offend 
the  s:"i::;i.ii.  i:  inuv  •  o  =  luittrd.  Vi  c»;'Ur*e,  neither  tlii*  n^-r  the  acetate  of 
leai  i?  :■:•  l*^  enir'ovt-i,  when  there  is  n  >  ccnjiderable  diarrh-xa,  or  hemorrhage 
frvr.  tLe  l-'Wi.I*.  The  c-l:mirl  mavb«e  siupeaded  when  the  pciiicn:  has  taken 
{r-:iii  t(.a  to  tweutv  grains,  and  a:  any  time,  if  the  least  SL'renc'S&  of  the  gomi 
shvu'l  tv  fitrP.vive'h 

I:  :?  j.me::!Le<  I'LjKfore  reaction  apr-ear?,  tut  the praotii loner  shi^uli  nd 
l-e  i:?.'-ura4r«:-d  while  liie  rtniiiui.  The  remedies  ab^jve  meLti-.ined  »houid  be 
persevvrti  in.  with  the  adiiti-.n.  if  nvce?*arv,  of  wine  or  :  raiidv.  until  heat 
L-ej:L?  to  be-  rest,  red  tv  :L:-  jurfuee.  ati  the  puia*  to  a«>}ii:r«  incrtased  fuluesB. 
Thev  Tii^T  then  b-e  limduallv  rclaxe«i :  an  i,  after  reac::  n  ha<  bc-^n  fairlv  esta* 
H;?L'-i.  should  b^e  oauti  u*ly  omi:te-i.  At  this  p:.;ct  the  pctieut  may  be  con- 
gider^i  ei-m;*ara lively  safe. 

It  w.  uM  bv  wrons  n.-t  ::»  mention  thit  other  means  of  pr>iuc:njr  reaction 
have  'r-:en  Lijrh'.y  rL^.-uiiaenit-i.  S-.me  jrictisioners  in  the  wvst  and  suutb- 
Wt<t  LibituaKy  t n*c i:y  c.'A iffusi >n.  . r  the  c.Id bath.  I^r.  Gustine,  of  Natibei, 
in:  ru.-.  i  the  auth-.T  that  he  had  "LCi-  imxuvricu  a  pviti^nt.  while  in  the  luwesl 
Slip:-  :•:  a  r^mL-ious  pirvxysm.  w;:h  a  o  Id  skin. and  nearly  or  quite  pulselett, 
b'-!  c  nirliiniL^:  biiter.y  of  the  burninz  htat  which  was  onsuuiing  him,  in  ft 
l«a:h  .f  col  i  w^tor.  with  the  haj  pies:  ifrct.  The  remedy  was  agreeable  to  the 
p.a::vL: ;  and  he  was  ail.-ww  t.'  ri-main  until  he  be^n  ;o  fwl  S'^mewhat  cbillj, 
when  hr  Wis  rtmovt-i.  wir^i  drv.  uni  ;  laced  in  b-e-i.     Ktactin  came  on  de- 

4  s  • 

li^Ltfully.  and  his  life  wus  sav^i.  I'r.  Uiehmond.  an  old  and  <:xperienced 
pn.t:i:i.:L-:r  cf  lcdiat:ar  >;:?,  is  :n  the  L:abi;  of  causing  Lis  pa;icnt  to  lie  naked 
a:  full  ler.itb.  ani  -.f  f-.-urini!  o  -li  wiur  fr  ::.  a  pitcher  ui-i;  him  fr.:»m  head  lo 
f>::,  until  he  b-:j:ns  :••  shiver,  when  he  is-xrjrpL-iinahlankit.and  plit-i  with 
s::n-ulin:s  dilijentlv.  intcrnallv  ar.i  extirnjllv.  1  was  issuu-i  that  this  moa- 
iun  h.'si  rrL'V^-i  trt-::i;al  in  sc  vonl  sm  jri-tlv  dt-*r^ra:v  tas<'S.  hr.  Barbour, 
of  S:.  L  uis.  3Iis^.uri,  esiexms  :Lv i5u?i.u  vf  exi  w-.k:<.r.  abs-vv  all  utht-r  means 
in  :hv  :n:at'xont  of  this  d:s*:ise.  '. ':^  -. . ;  •  /•.:..  A\:»i.:..-.ii..f  tl  ijt*:,  /eotr, 
•S'.  /-  u'*,  1>47.  r.  -0/  The  Kuiciv  is  ctrtai-lv  one  n.'t  t.-  b^e  Las-nlv  »• 
jiA.tt.i.  Nature  s^-ems to  p'i:.t  i:  cut  iy  ;1:l  l-drJ.zz  heat  of  whivh  the  jiatient 
c.uirlains.  ani  the  ,r^:at  v>!:;f:rt  he  diriv-,s  ir.-m  the  rvmrdv.  Nor  is  it  irr»- 
i::r.al.  The  n-.rv.'is  sv*ti-m  is  Lhi-.rv  in  :.iul:  iii  ihtse  es^s^-s.  A  stronu  im- 
rrts?i:n  is  mait  vU  thit  svs:<.'^  t  v  tl-:  su  licn  a;  tli.-a:::::  <:i  cold  to  the  jjcin. 
If  thtK-  b-.-  iny  p:wcr  ».!  reacti.n  left,  it  is  ai :  to  b-e  aw.;.kined  by  this  fihoirk. 
But  care  niust  \v  t^Lion  not  to  ^arry  the  n:iL:iy  b^yo'^^i  the  pr.^iuetion  of  a 
chilly  5-:L.si:i;n.  :r  slijL;  shivt-rltij:.  This  is  the  c.Liiti. n  of  an  ordinary  ch31y 
and  it  is  waiitiLi:  in  the  eoli  sta^re  I'l  I'Cri.i.i.us  ftver.  I'erhaps  she  best  uoik 
of  roi-wiiij  the  latt'.r  t:  the  f.  m;-:-  may  b^  the  empl.ymoL.:  of  a  measura 
c&I:ulate-i  t:  rr>iu:x-  the  «:L5at::n  of  chilliness. 

AL.-ther  reiLt-iy  injj-l.vd-i  by  s  -iv.e  jri.::;i;Lora  in  the  wo^:  and  south,  in 
the  p-rmifiotis  j^r.xvim.  is  an  inietic.  1  ^a-  rtadily  uniirsiand  that  it  niaj 
scmetimes  r.use  the  ?vstcm.  and  biin,:  atvut  rtiou.!..  whrn  the  stomach  ii 
n.'t  alreaiy  irrltatle.  The  r-jmi  iy  h-s  l.nc  btxs  tr^pl.yed  in  the  protracted 
chill  cf  oixiinary  intermittrn:*.  as  c::e  m.\ii  cf  exi^itini*  reaction,  though  now 
generally  supersc-de-i  by  less  d:NJu:^.^i?a^le  rcmeiiis.  I'r.  liv:«.  G.  liink^  of 
Clintnin,  Miscissipii.  u«:s  f  r  this  purpv^sc  fN^deniU  mustArd.  of  which  he 
give*  a  tablesptxnf-l  in  a  jit::  of  warm  wattr,  a-i  repeats  the  d..«>e  in  a  short 
time  if  the  tr^t  dxs  nji  -i^rate:  ani  1  h^ve  bt-t-n  i:::Vrmi*i  that  the  practice 
B  TrTT  cucc-*sfil.     He  f.-ll.ws  the  emetic  with  m.rphia. 

When  the  f*arexysm  e:  pi-mici.us  frver  i.-*  ui-rke-i  r-y  ^vma,  :lxd,as  before 
cLeerre^L  may  b«  taken  from  the  arm  and  tcmjles.  when  the  pul^e  is  5tn>ng. 
la  dv«btfBl  caaesi  it  ma?  be  Ketier  to  kIv  ujon  caps  aiune.     Towels  wel 
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wiih  io6-oold  water  fihould  be  placed  &r6mid  the  head,  or  a  bladder  filled  with 
pounded  ioe  applied  to  it;  while  action  is  invited  to  the  lower  extremities  by 
not  foot-baths,  sinapisms,  Sio.  If  the  patient  can  swallow,  a  dose  of  calomel 
shoold  be  given,  followed  by  some  other  cathartic  or  an  enema;  but  the  chief 
reliance  must  be  placed  upon  the  treatment  in  the  remission  or  intermission. 

After  reaction  has  been  produced,  if  the  case  do  not  eventuate  in  a  decided 
femittent  or  intermittent,  it  is  to  be  treated  as  ordinary  bilious  fever ;  care 
being  taken  to  watch  it  vigilantly,  and  guard  against  any  tendency  to  relapse 
into  the  prostrate  state,  which  is  not  uncommon.  If  the  bowels  have  been 
previously  confined,  the  calomel  which  was  given  in  the  cold  stage,  should 
now  be  carried  ofif  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  or  of  a  mixture  of  that  medicine 
with  oil  of  turpentine,  which,  under  these  circumstances,  is  strongly  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Wharton.  Its  operation  may  sometimes  be  much  facilitated, 
leeording  to  the  same  authority,  by  a  hot  bath.  Dr.  Wharton  does  not  con- 
sider his  patient  safe,  in  this  state  of  the  disease,  uutil  he  has  obtained 
eopioua  black  tarry  evacuations  from  the  bowels. 

Afl  soon  as  a  remission  or  intermission  has  been  obtained,  there  is  but  one 
ooorse  of  treatment,  and  that  is  all  important.     There  should  be  no  delay  for 
previous  treatment;  no  waiting  for  a  more  perfect  relief  from  this,  that,  or 
the  other  symptom.     Sucih  dallying  has  been  but  too  often  &tal.     No  matter 
whether  the  patient  has  been  under  treatment  during  the  paroxysm  or  not, 
no  matter  how  partial  the  remission,  provided  it  be  a  remission;  no  matter  at 
what  period  of  the  interval  the  practitioner  may  have  been  called,  his  first, 
hk  last,  almoet  his  only  thought,  should  be  sulphate  of  auinia.     This  is  the 
remedy  for  the  disease,  and  only  this.     At  least  none  otner  approaches  to  it 
in'efficaey;  sulphate  of  quinia  being  considered  merely  as  the  representative 
ef  the  virtues  of  Peruvian  bark.     From  thirty  to  sixty  grains  of  this  salt 
should  be  given,  from  the  commencement  of  one  paroxysm  to  that  of  the 
next.     If  none  has  been  given  or  retained,  during  the  paroxysm,  the  whole 
should  be  administered  in  the  remission  or  intermission.     The  dose  must  be 
ngulnted  by  circumstances*     When  the  disease  is  quotidian,  with  a  short 
myrexia,  the  doses  must  be  large;  when  tertian,  they  may  be  smaller.    They 
snooTd  be  administered  so  that  the  whole  quantity  may  be  got  down  two  or 
three  hours  before  the  time  for  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm.     From  two 
gnoBS  up  to  half  the  amount  necessary  for  the  whole  interval  may  be  given 
at  once.      Nothing  should  deter  from  the  administration  of  tlus  remedy. 
Bfira  excessive  irritability  of  stomach  is  no  sufficient  contraindication.     If 
the  quinia  be  rejected  alone,  it  should  be  combined  with  opium  or  morphia ; 
if  stiU  rejected,  it  should  nevertheless  be  administered  in  the  hope  that  a  por- 
tion at  least  may  be  retained;  and  recourse  should  be  had  to  enemata,  and 
to  the  endermic  application.    If  administered  by  injection,  it  should  be  mixed 
vith  latidanum  or  morphia,  and  with  a  little  acid  so  as  to  dissolve  the  sul- 
phate, and  should  be  given  in  double  or  triple  the  quantity  that  might  be 
noeessary  by  the  mouth.     If  applied  externally,  a  large  blistered  sur&ce 
siMMdd  be  made  over  the  epigastrium,  and  the  salt  applied  very  much  diluted, . 
b  order  to  prevent  inflammation,  and  consequent  interference  with  absorption. 
It  has  even  been  proposed  to  inject  it  into  the  veins ;  but  it  is  only  in  other* 
wise  deq)erate  cases  that  this  method  of  administration  would  be  justifiable,  . 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge;  and,  should  it  be  resorted  to,  care 
nnst  be  taken  that  the  salt  be  thoroughly  dissolved. 

The  paroxysm  is  almost  always  prevented,  or,  if  not,  is  rendered  much 

lighter  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.     But  the  sulphate  of  quinia 

should  be  continued,  in  quotidian  cases,  without  abatement,  unless  in  con« 

aid^tioo-  of  its  effects  upon  the  head,  until  the  period  for  the  second  paroxysm 
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is  passed.    The  disease  is  then  subdaed ;  or  at  least  all  of  it  which  T>^1ottgi 
to  the  perDicioas  feyer.    The  remaining  treatment^  if  anj  ia  lequiaitey  mvifc 
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YELLOW  FEVER. 

Syn. — Typhns  loterodes  (CuUen), — Bulam  Feyer  (/Vm).— Vomito  Negro,  Yomito 

prieto  (iSjpan.). 

This  is  a  peculiar  disease,  prevailing  only  within  limited  districtSi  and  al 
certain  seasons  of  the  year.  An  average  temperature  of  79^  or  80^  F.,  «>•• 
tinned  for  two  or  three  months,  appears  necessary  for  its  prodactbn.  It  ia^ 
therefore,  a  disease  of  hot  weather  and  warm  climates.  The  eeason  at  whidi 
it  usually  appears  is  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  beginninff  of  aatiunii; 
and  it  always  ceases  with  the  occurrence  of  frost  It  is  very  seldom  met  wiUi 
north  of  40^,  because,  though  the  summer  heats  may  be  very  greats  they  an 
not  sufficiently  long  continued.  Nor  is  it  diffused  uniformly  within  its  reoof^ 
nizod  limits.  A  singular  and  important  fact  in  relation  to  this  diaeaaa  ii^ 
that  it  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  towns,  or  other  sitoations  wheve 
human  beings  congregate,  as  to  garrisoned  forts,  or  ships.  It  ia  chiefly^ 
moreover,  in  towns  upon  the  sea-coast,  or  upon  streams  emptying  into  the 
ocean  that  it  is  met  with.  It  seldom  shows  itself,  as  a  prevailing  diieaae,  ia 
a  scattered  population,  or  at  a  distance  from  navigable  rivers.  Another  inte- 
resting fact  is,  that  it  docs  not  occur  in  all  countries,  where  the  circnniBtaiiofla 
apparently  favourable  to  its  production  exist  in  an  equal  degree.  Thni^ 
while  it  is  exceedingly  common  in  the  sea-port  towns  of  intertropical  Ameiieai 
and  not  unfrcqucnt  in  those  of  south-western  Europe,  it  is  almost  anknowa 
in  those  of  Asia,  eastern  Africa,  and  south-eastern  Europe.  We  never  hear 
of  it  in  Canton,  Calcutta,  Alexandria,  Smyrna,  or  Constantinople;  wUla 
every  one  is  familiar  with  its  ravages  in  Vera  Cruz,  Havana,  New  Orleaoi^ 
Gibraltar,  and  Barcelona.  The  relative  frequency  of  its  occurrence  in  iti 
different  sites  bears  some  proportion  to  the  duration  and  intensity  of  the  hot 
season.  Thus,  in  many  cities  of  the  West  Indies,  and  of  the  Mexican  eout) 
it  is  scarcely  ever  absent  during  the  hottest  period  of  the  year;  in  New  0^ 
leans,  Mobile,  and  Charleston,  though  exemption  can  never  be  conn  ted  on, 
yet  the  disease  docs  not  prevail  every  summer;  and  in  Baltimore,  Philadel- 
phia, and  New  York,  it  makes  its  appearance  only  at  distant  intorvala.  In 
the  more  southern  latitudes  it  may  bo  considered  as  endemic,  in  the  northem 
as  in  some  measure  epidemic. 

Yellow  fever  exhibits  a  great  diversity  of  phenomena.  Epideoiiee  of  it, 
ocourring  in  different  places,  appear,  from  the  testimony  of  eye-witneaeeai  to 
have  been  marked  by  very  different  characters.  Miasmatic  exhalationa  haw 
impressed  upon  it,  in  some  instances,  a  close  analogy  in  its  symptoma  and 
course  with  ordinary  bilious  fever.  The  effluvia  generated  among  tka  fiUh. 
of  congregated  masses  of  people,  may  be  readily  supposed  to  have  oeoaaaoB-' 
ally  given  it  a  typhous  form.  The  scorbutic  tendency  of  system,  generated. 
in  garrisons  and  ships,  must  have  often  modified  its  symptoms.  To  deacriba 
minutely  all  the  varieties  arising  from  these,  and  other  similar  cansea,  woukL 
bo  incompatible  with  the  objects  of  this  work.  An  acquaintance  wilk  dl9 
characteristics  of  the  disease,  in  its  ordinary  form,  and  with  the  morbid  eftet» 
of  the  causes  alluded  to,  in  connexion  with  the  obvious  influencea  to  whie^ 
the  patient  may  be  exposed,  will  generally  enaUe  the  practitioner  to 
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ft&d  diseriminate  its  varionB  complioations.  As  in  most  other  feverBy  the 
Btete  of  syBtem  may  in  this  be  sthenic  or  asthenic,  inflammatory  or  typhous. 
Owing  to  the  different  susceptibilities  of  indiyiduats,  and  the  tariable  inten* 
sity  of  the  canse^  there  is  every  grade  of  violence,  from  a  mildness  in  no  way 
aluming,  to  the  most  fiital  malignancyr  Curious  and  inexplicable  anomalies 
also  not  nnfreouently  occur,  which  defy  classification.  I  shall  first  describe 
the  disease  as  it  most  commonly  appears,  and  then  refer  briefly  to  its  diver- 
sities.  ■ 

SjfmpiomSy  Course,  &c. — ^The  attack  is  sometimes  preceded  by  the  usual 
preliminaiy  symptoms  of  fever  (see  page  88),  but  perhaps  quite  as  frequently 
comes  on  abruptly,  in  the  midst  of  ordinary  health.     It  is  said  to  occur  very 
frequently  in  the  night.    There  is  usually  some  chilliness  at  the  comm^nce- 
menty  seldom,  however,  amounting  to  rigors  or  shivering;  and  this  sytnptom 
ia.  often  altogether  wanting.     Among  the  most  characteristic  phenomena  of 
the  incipient  stage  are  severe  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs.     After  febrile 
tetion  has  become  established,  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  the  pulse  frequent,  the 
respiration  hurried,  the  face  flushed,  and  the  eyes  red  and  watery.     The 
tongte  is  usually  moist  and  covered  with  a  white  fur,  and  the  throat  occasion- 
ally sore,  so  as  to  render  deglutition  difficult.     Nausea  or  other  uneasiness  of 
(he  stomach,  with  or  without  vomiting,  not  unfirequently  attends  the  disease 
&om  the  commencement;  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  gastric  symptoms 
are  not -fully  developed  until  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  perhaps  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  when  they  become  very  prominent.     The  patient 
oomplains  of  a  burning  pain,  or  a  feeling  of  weight  or '  tensiott,  or  a  vague 
Bsnse  of  oppression  in  the  epigastrium ;  pressure  upon  this  region  generally 
ooeasions  severe  pain;  and  the  stomach  is  exceedingly  irritable,  often  reject- 
ing everything  that  is  swallowed,  and  throwing  up  its  own  morbid  contents 
when  undisturbed.     The  act  of  vomiting  is  often  violent,  with  retching,  and 
fliQch  distress  from  the  extreme  tenderness  of  the  stomach.     Flatulence  is 
ilao  occasionally  a  troublesome  symptom.    The  desire  for  cold  drinks  is  usu- 
iQy  extreme ;  and  ice,  held  in  the  mouth  and  slowly  swallowed,  is  very  grate- 
fol,  in  consequence  of  the  intense  gastric  heat.    The  bowels  are  ordinarily 
costive,  and  sometimes  obstinately  so;  and,  when  discharges  are  obtained, 
they  are  generally  unhealthy  in  appearance  and  offensive.     But  the  nervous 
tymptoms  are  probably  those  from  which  the  patient  suffers  most.     There  is 
i^ost  always  headache,  generally  in  the  forehead  and  eyes,  and  sometimes 
confined  to  one  side.    This  is  often  exceedingly  violent,  and  continues  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  through  the  whole  period  of  febrile  excitement.     The 
pains  in  the  back  and  limbs  also,  which  often  usher  in  the  disease,  continue 
After  the  fever  has  been  fully  formed,  and  are  sometimes  insupportably  se- 
v^  extorting  groans  and  even  screams  from  the  patient.     The  mind  is 
QinUly  much  disturbed  in  this  stage.     The  patient  is  apprehensive,  anxious, 
^exceedingly  restless ;  and  the  countenance  is  strongly  marked  with  the 
expression  of  those  feelings.     Delirium  is  not  an  uncommon  symptom ;  and 
shows  itself  in  various  degrees,  from  slight  mental  confusion  to  maniacal 
Science,  with  a  wild  fiery  look,  and  uncontrollable  movements.     Sometimes 
^here  is  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  stupor,  through  which,  when  short  of  coma, 
^be  Qgns  of  distress  show  themselves  as  through  a  veil. 

These  febrile  symptoms  continue,  usually  with  little  or  no  remission,  for  a 
Pjriod  varying  from  a  few  hours  to  three  days,  and  sometimes  even  longer. 
r^  duration  is  shorter  in  the  more  violent  cases,  and  longer  in  the  mild;  and 
^^  the  latter  is  sometimes  extended  to  four  or  five  days,  with  a  greater  tend- 
ency to  remission.  Having  run  its  course,  the  fever  subsides,  and  a  great 
apparent  amelioration  of  the  disease  is  experienced.    The  skin  becomes  cooler 
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and  softer,  the  pulse  nearly  or  Quite  natural,  the  reopiration  ealm,  and  the 
stomach  comparatively  quiet.  The  headachei  and  the  excmciaiing  pains  is 
the  hack,  if  not  previously  relieved,  disappear;  and  the  patienty  freed  from 
the  distress  of  hody  and  mind,  becomes  comparatively  oheerfol  and  hopeliil, 
and  not  unfrcquently  confident  of  recovery.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  him 
sitting  up,  either  in  or  out  of  bed,  and  to  be  told  by  him  that  he  is  quite 
well.  But  this  is  a  delusive  calm.  Sometimes,  indeed,  convalescence' dates 
from  tlte  subsidence  of  the  fever,  in  mild  cases;  but  generally  the  great  atraf- 
gle  is  yet  to  come.  This  apparent  amelioration  is  not,  in  any  respect,  con- 
parable  to  the  remission  or  intermission  of  miasmatic  fever.  The  diaeaie 
sdll  continues  unabated.  It  is  only  that  the  febrile  phenomena  have  disap- 
peared under  the  failing  powers  of  the  system.  The  struggle  against  the 
noxious  influence  has  ceased  for  a  time.  The  continuance  ofthe  fever  would 
be  a  favourable  rather  than  an  unfavourable  sign;  as  it  would  evince  a  greitfer 
ability  of  the  system  to  cope  with  its  ferocious  adversary. 

There  are  phenomena,  even  during  this  temporary  calm,  which  evince  the 
existence  of  undiminished  danger.  Upon  pressure  in  the  epigastrium,  the 
tenderness,  instead  of  being  diminished,  is  often  found  to  be  greater  even  than 
before.  The  redness  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  flush  of  the  hce  may  be 
gone;  but  in  their  place  is  often  a  yellowish  or  orange  colour,  which  gnda- 
ally  extends  itself  from  the  forehead  and  eyes  to  the  face,  neck,  and  chat^ 
and  ultimately,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  over  the  whole  body.  The  urine 
also  has  a  yellow  tinge,  which,  even  though  the  discharge  may  appear  in 
mass  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  may  be  detected  when  it  is  in  thin  layers.  The 
pulse  is  sometimes  even  slower  than  in  health,  and  has  been  known  to  descend 
to  40  in  the  minute.  In  bad  cases,  there  is  sometimes  a  little  heaviness  or 
stupor.  This  period  of  apparent  abatement  may  continue  but  a  few  homn, 
or  may  be  protracted  for  twenty-four  hours. 

Another  class  of  phenomena  now  ensue;  those,  namely,  of  debility  or 
prostration.     In  severe  cases  the  weakness  is  extreme.     The  pulse  is  quick, 
irregular,  and  feeble;  the  skin  is  yellow,  orange,  or  of  a  bronxed  aspect;  the 
blood  appears  often  to  be  nearly  stagnant  in  the  capillaries,  so  that,  when 
removed  by  pressure  with  the  fioger  from  a  portion  of  the  skin,  the  cdoar 
returns  very  slowy;  the  dependent  and  extreme  parts  of  the  body,  h  the 
fingers,  toes,  scrotum,  and  back,  become  of  a  dark  purplish  hue.     The  tongM 
is  now  often  brown  and  dryish  in  the  centre,  or  smooth,  red,  and  chapped; 
and  sordes  occasionally  collect  about  the  gums  and  teeth.     The  stomach  re- 
sumes all  its  former  irritability;  everything  swallowed  is  thrown  up  again; 
and  a  new  matter  is  ejected,  consisting  of  brown  or  blackish  flakes  or  parti- 
cles diffused  in  a  colourless  liquid,  which  may  be  at  first  slightly  tinged  fay 
them,  but  ultimately  becomes  black  and  opaque.     In  very  malignant  eaaei, 
the  condition  of  system  above  described  may  come  on  even  so  early  aa  ihs 
first  da}' ;  and  occaisionally,  the  extreme  capillary  prostration,  with  the  pu^ 
plish  skin,  and  a  pulse  scarcely  perceptible  at  the  wrist,  ensues,  while  the 
heart  and  large  vessels  are  still  beating  tumultuously.     The  uriue,  oftas 
scanty  and  high-coloured  during  the  fever,  is  now  sometimes  nearly  naturaly 
sometimes  almost  or  quite  suppressed,  and  occasionally,  though  rarely,  re-* 
taiucd.     At  this  stage  of  the  disease,  hemorrhage  occasionally  takes  plac9 
from  various  parts  of  the  body,  especially  from  the  mucous  mem[ 
Blood  oozes  from  the  gums,  the  fissures  in  the  tongue,  the  fauces,  and 
nostrils.     It  is  sometimes  also  vomited,  or  discharged  by  stool,  or  with 
urine;  and  petechia)  and  vibices,  arising  from  its  extravasation,  appear  o| 
the  skin.     The  irritability  and  extreme  distress  of  the  febrile  stage  are 
replaced  by  an  extraordinary  apathy;  and  the  countenance  ezpranei  a  quie^ 
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niiicb  Boftened/^tliat  it  might  be  scraped  off  in  thie  form  of  pulp,  aometimes 
thickened,  in  some  instances  bright  red  or  blackiah,  and  in  others  perfectly 
white.  The  duodenum,  and  portions  of  the  jejunum  and  ileum,  were  similarly 
affected.  Sometimes  a  great  number  of  the  isolated  ibllides  were  enlarged, 
without  surrounding  redness,  sometimes  punctuated  patches  of  redness  were 
observed.  The  colour  was  in  some  instances  healthy,  in  others  presented  a 
Uackish  hue,  with  softness,  and  enlarged  follicles.  The  liver  was  variously 
affM^ted,  being  either  red  and  soft  like  the  tissue  of  the  spleen,  or  enlarged, 
yellowish,  dry,  and  brittle ;  or  of  enormous  size  and  engorged  with  blood ;  or 
softened  to  the  consistence  of  paste;  or,  finally,  quite  healthy.  Of  these 
alterations  some  were  no  doubt  pre-existent.  The  spleen  was  always  enlarged, 
generally  much  congested  with  blood,  and  either  firm,  or  softened  so  as  to 
leaemble  the  lees  of  red  wine,  or  of  a  pasty  consistence  and  chocolate  colour, 
aod  in  one  instance  ruptured.  The  contents  of  the  chest  were  generally 
liealthy-. 

'  Cause. — ^The  essential  cause  of  this  affection  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as 
tbat  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  miasmatic  lever.  What  it  is  that  gives  rise  to 
its  peculiar  characters  is  unknown.  We  may  say,  in  general  terms,  that  it 
is  probably  a  more  intense  action  of  the  miasmatic  poison,  or  an  unusual  sus- 
eeptibility  to  its  influence.  Dr.  Parry  tells  us  that  in  Indiana,  while  ordinary 
biiioas  fever  occupies  the  table  lands,  the  pernicious  form  has  been  observed 
to  prevail  especially  in  the  low  grounds  skirting  the  rivers.  According  to 
Dr.  Lavender,  of  Selma^  Alabama,  intcrmittents  and  remittents  are  common 
in  certain  seasons  when  there  is  little  or  no  pernicious  fever.  (Am,  Joum. 
of  Med,  Set.,  N.  S.,  zvi.  44.)  The  latter  is  rare  in  the  miasmatic  districts 
ii  the  middle  and  eastern  section  of  the  Union.  I  have  seldom  seen  the 
ec^mplaint  in  Philadelphia  or  the  neighbourhood,  except  in  the  hospital  among 
nilors  recently  from  the  southern  coast,  or  among  medical  students  from  the 
Southern  and  Southwestern  States.  Latitude,  moreover,  appears  to  have 
some  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  disease ;  for,  while  in  the  countries 
■orth  of  the  Ohio  it  generally  assumes  the  intermittent  form,  in  the  State  of 
ICssiaaippi,  according  to  Dr.  Wharton,  this  disposition  is  much  less  obvious. 
The  weakness  of  old  age,  or  previous  disease,  does  not  appear  to  constitute  a 
pedisposition ;  for,  according  to  Dr.  Parry,  the  greater  number  of  fat&l  easels 
IS  between  25  and  35,  and  among  the  plethoric  and  robust  (Am.  J.  of  Med, 
8ci.f  N.  S.,  vi.  28) ;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Wharton,  persons  between  20  and 
80  are  most  subject  to  the  disease  (Ibid.,  vii.  889).  The  former  of  these 
observers  never  saw  a  case  in  an  individual  under  20 ;  the  latter  states  that 
die  disease  is  comparatively  rare  under  10.  A  singular  fact  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Parry  is,  that,  while  new-comers  in  the  miasmatic  districts  are  much 
more  subject  to  common  bilious  fever  than  the  old  residents,  the  latter  are 
equally  liable  to  the  affection  under  consideration.  M.  Bricheteau,  physician 
to  the  Hospital  Necker,  has  published  several  cases,  which  would  seem  to 

Eve  that  intcrmittents,  occurring  in  old  persons,  and  especially  those  debi* 
ted  by  chronic  disease,  are  apt  to  take  on  the  pernicious  character,  and  to 
prove  exceedingly  fatal.  (Archives  G^n.y  4e  s^r.,  xiv.  184.) 

Nature. — What  is  it  that  imparts  its  peculiar  character  to  the  pernicious 
fcver  ?  dan  it  be  inflammation  f  Is  it  possible  that  this  process  can  be  ex- 
tinguished and  relighted,  extinguished  and  relighted  again,  so  suddenly  ?  It 
has  been  suggested  that,  the  general  excitability  being  exhausted  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  paroxysm,  the  inflammation  may  continue  to  exist  in  the  interval, 
snd  yet  be  unable  to  bring  the  system  under  its  influence.  But  who  can  con- 
ceive of  an  acute  and  fatal  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sto- 
mach, with  considerable  appetite,  or  of  the  brain,  with  a  perfectly  sound  intel- 
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leot,  and  without  headache  or  other  cephalic  uneasitiess  ?  Inflammation,  in  a 
certain  degree,  may  co-exist  with  the  other  phenomena;  hat  it  constitutes,  in 
most  cases,  no  portion  of  the  danger^  for  all  the  difference  between  death, 
and  a  speedy  restoration  to  health,  lies  in  a  few  grains  of  quinia.  Who  hai 
e^er  administered  quinia,  in  ordinary  cases  of  acute  gastritis,  or  acute  menin- 
gitis, with  similar  results  ? 

Is  congestion  the  source  of  danger  ?  I  cannot  think  so.  It  is  confcssedlT 
venous  congestion  that  is  present  in  these  cases.  We  constantly  meet  wiin 
this  condition  in  other  complaints  with  no  such  results.  We  see  it  in  syn* 
cope,  when  all  the  blood  deserts  the  capillaries,  and  becomes  concentrated  in 
the  veins  and  great  organs.  We  see  it  in  concussion  of  the  brain,  occasion* 
ally  in  no  less  degree  than  in  pernicious  fever.  We  behold  it  in  all  cases  of 
violent  shock  upon  the  nervous  system,  prostrating  the  power  of  that  system^ 
and  consequently  of  the  heart,  as  in  severe  surgical  operations  and  violent 
injuries.  Yet,  in  all  these  cases,  it  is  not  the  congestion,  but  the  ncrvooi 
prostration  that  we  fear.  Let  the  latter  be  relieved,  and  the  former  ceases  of 
course.'*'  Congestion  may  occasionally  do  fatal  mischief;  as  in  cases  of  rap- 
ture of  the  spleen ;  but  these  are  comparatively  rare. 

It  is  in  the  peculiar  state  of  the  innervation  that  we  are  to  look  for  the 
source  at  once  of  the  symptoms  and  the  danger.  This  does  not  consist  in  m 
universal  prostration  of  the  nervous  power.  On  the  contrary,  while  defective 
in  relation  to  certain  functions,  it  may  be  unimpaired  in  others.  Let  us  apply 
this  view  to  an  explanation  of  the  symptoms.  In  the  first  place,  in  relation 
to  the  cases  of  collapse,  in  which  the  organic  functions  are  especially  oon- 
cerned.  This  is  prominently  characterized  by  a  want  of  action  in  the  capil- 
laries  and  extreme  arteries.  Some  suppose  that  these  vessels  are  spasmodic 
cally  contracted.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  the  existence  of  such 
spasm.  They  collapse  simply  because  they  contain  no  blood,  just  as  thej 
collapse  in  death.  All  parts  of  the  organism  receive  a  certain  supply  of  nerr- 
ous  influence,  which  is  essential  to  the  due  performance  of  their  functions. 
The  extreme  vessels  are  probably  not  less  under  that  influence  than  other 
parts.  Evidence  of  this  fact  is  abundantly  supplied  by  physiology.  In  the 
pernicious  fever,  the  innervation  of  the  extreme  vessels  fails,  and  they  cannoti 
therefore,  perform  their  part  effectively  iu  the  circulation.  The  blood  cnteit 
them  with  difficulty,  in  their  enfeebled  state,  and  is  carried  through  them 
very  slowly.  Hence  the  paleness;  and  hence  also  the  lividness  of  the  surface^ 
owing  to  the  stagnation  of  the  blood.  From  the  same  approach  to  nervooe 
death  in  these  vessels,  they  allow  the  watery  portions  of  the  blood  to  ooie 
through  them,  almost  as  through  dead  membrane.  Hence  the  profuse  sweala. 
The  coldness  obviously  arises  from  the  languid  circulation,  and  deficient <;hange 
of  blood.  This  condition  of  the  capillaries  may  coexist  with  considerable  power 
in  the  heart ;  for  the  want  of  innervation  is  not  necessarily  equal  in  the  whole 
circulation.  Nay,  the  heart  may  be  excited  to  tumultuous  action  by  the  calle 
upon  it  of  the  empty  capillaries  through  the  nervous  centres.  But  sometime! 
the  deficiency  is  experienced  first  and  specially  by  the  heart.  In  such  caeeii 
syncope  or  a  tendency  to  it  is  the  prominent  symptom. 

The  function  of  respiration  sometimes  suffers  from  the  same  deficiency  of 
innervation.  The  pulmonary  capillaries  cease  to  carry  forward  the  blood  with 
the  usual  rapidity,  and  the  due  aeration  does  not  take  place.  Hence  the  feel- 
ing of  oppression  of  chest  and  want  of  breath,  the  deep  sighing,  &o.  Some 
writers  ascribe  these  phenomena  to  congestion  of  the  lungs.     They  are  the 

*  For  an  interesting  paper  on  thU  subject  by  Dr.  Isaac  Pairiih,  of  Philadelphia,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sdmcn,  N.  S.,  ix.  293. 
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oooseqiieBce^of  awant  of  proper  decarbonizatioii  or  oxidation  of  the  blood,  dot 
of  meref  congestion.  In  the  cases  of  Maillot^  the  lungs  were  found  remarkably 
free  from  disease  after  death. 

But  bow  account  for  t^e  oppression  of  stomach,  and  the  copious  vomiting 
and  purging?  Upon  the  same  principles  exactly.  There  is  no  feeling  of  the 
stomachy  unless  it  may  be  excessive  spasm,  which  is  more  insupportable  than 
that  arising  from  deficient  innervation.  This  can  be  readily  understood  by 
those  who  have  experienced,  the  distressing  sensations  of  a  half  paralyzed  limb. 
The  bloody  serum,  or  pure  blood,  discharged  from  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
eseapes  through  the  coats  of  the  vessels,  exactly  as  blood'  percolates  through 
the  tissues  after  death;  with  this  exception,  that,  as  the  vis  a  tergo  still  con- 
tinues in  some  degree,  it  adds  a  vital  expelling  force  to  that  of  mere  physical 
transudation.  The  alimentary  canal  may  be  said  to  sweat,  like  the, external 
sorfaoe.  An  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  discoloration,  softening,  &c.,  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  as  evidence  of  inflammation  or  congestion.  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  deny  the  occasional  existence  of  some  degree  of  inflammation,  in  this 
membrane.  But  it  is  quite  insufficient  to  account  for  the  symptoms.  We  do. 
not  witness  the  same  phenomena  in  otjier  cases  of  much  more  extensive  in- 
flammation. Besides,  much  of  the  softening  of  the  tissue  may  be  ascribed  to 
depressed  vitality,  and  much  of  the  discoloration  to  the  stagnation  of  blood, 
like  the  livid  or  purple  colour  of  the  skin. 

But  the  thirst  and  sense  of  internal  heat ;  are  they  not  signs  of  congestion 
er  inflammation  ?  By  no  means.  Thirst  is  a  common  accompaniment  of  all 
ecmditions  of  disease  in  which  the  capillaries  are  emptied  of  their  blood,  and 
nieh  is  undoubtedly  the  source  of  it  hero.  (See  Thirst,  page  178.)  The  heat 
oui  be  referred  only  to  morbid  nervous  influovice.  That  there  is  no  real  in- 
onase  of  temperature  within,  is  inferred  from  the  coolness  of  the  tongue.  Be* 
sides,  the  sensation  is  not  confined  to  the  internal  parts.  I  have  known 
patients  to  complain,  under  these  circumstances,  of  distressing  heat  of  surface, 
when^  their  skin  was  positively  much  below  the  healthy  temperature.  This  is 
merely  another  example  of  morbid  innervation^  It  appears,  then,  that  this 
defect  or  derangement  of  innervation  lies  at  the  basis  oi  all  the  morbid  pheno- 
mena of  the  organic  functions.  The  congestion  necessarily  follows  the  pros- 
Ivation  of  the  active  circulating  forces.  The  pulmonary  capillaries^  the  heart, 
ind  the  systemic  capillaries  are  all  enfeebled;  the  blood,  therefore,  collects  in 
thd  veins  and  in  the  great  internal  organs,  especially  in  those  connected  with 
the  portal  circulation.  Hence  the  congestion  of  the  liver  and  spleen.  Whan 
the  circulatory  movements  return  with  their  wonted  activity,  under  the  restored 
Hmervation,  the  congestion  is  speedily  dissipated. 

In  the  cerebral  cases,  the  deranged  innervation  is  experienced  primarily  and 
ehiefly  in  the  lobes  of  the  brain.  The  organic  functions  are  at  first  compara- 
tively unaffected,  the  heart  often  continuing  to  act  with  energy,  and  the  suiface 
to  retain  its  warmth,  when  the  patient  is  quite  insensible.  That  the  affection 
is  chiefly  nervous,  is  to  be  inferred  from  its  periodicity.  There  may  often 
be  congestion;  there  may  sometimes  be  inflammation  of  the  brain.  But  the 
presence  of  an  excess  of  blood  is  probably  due  less  to  increased  determination 
than  to  stagnation  in  the  capillaries.  The  colour  of  the  cortical  portion  is  de- 
scribed by  M.  Maillot  as  approaching  to  black.  The  brain  differs  from  other 
organs  in  the  circumstance  of  occupying  a  closed  cavity,  into  which  atmospheric 
pressure  alone  would  force  the  blood,  so  that  feebleness  of  the  capillaries  can- 
not here  be  followed  by  paleness  as  upon  the  surface.  The  vessels  must  always 
be  full,  or  the  vacuity  must  be  compensated  by  effusion.  Eedness,  therefore, 
and  serum  in  the  ventricles  are  not  necessarily  signs  of  over-excitement.  But 
I  am  not  disposed  to  maintain  Uiat  the  cerebi^  i&ection^  in  these  cases,  is  oer- 
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tainly  the  resalt  of  diniinished  sensorial  action.  It  may  be  bo;  or  it  may  pro* 
cced  from  some  other  derangement  of  that  action.  All  that  I  would  roaintaiii 
is,  that  the  ufieotion  is  essentially  nervons;  and  that  up>Mi  this  the  danger  d^ 
pends.  The  patient  dies,  not  beoiuse  he  has  too  much  blood  in  his  brain,  Imt 
because  the  brain  becomes  incapable,  from  the  direct  influence  of  the  morbid 
cause,  of  performing  the  functions  essential  to  life.  This  question  is  not  naerely 
speculative.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  highly  practical;  and  its  decision,  one  way 
or  the  other,  may  greatly  influence  the  treatment.  If  the  disease  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  apoplexy  or  cerebritis,  copious  bleeding  would  suggest  itself  at 
the  appropriate  remedy;  if  it  be  nervous,  we  must  look  for  safety  to  some  meuw 
capable  of  strongly  impressing  the  nervous  system. 

pROQN08i8. — This  is  exceedingly  unfavourable  in  all  cases,  either  not  treated 
at  all  or  treated  inefficiently.  According  to  Dr.  Parry,  three-fourths  of  the  oaaea 
without  treatment^  or  with  the  usual  treatment  for  bilious  fevers,  ^nd  fatally. 
Under  proper  management  the  result  varies  greatly  with  the  opportunities  of 
the  physician.  If  the  disease  be  intermittent,  and  seen  so  that  remedies  oaa 
be  applied  during  the  whole  intermission,  the  life  of  the  patient  may  almost 
always  be  saved.  If  seen  during  the  first  or  second  paroxysms,  the  dangers 
of  these  may  often  be  averted,  and  many  recover.  Few  comparatively  can  bo 
saved  from  the  third  pernicious  paroxysm.  In  the  remittent  or  oontinnod 
form,  the  danger,  one  would  suppose,  must  be  greater;  yet,  out  of  18G  cases  of 
all  kinds.  Maillot  had  38  deaths,  or  I  in  about  5 ;  while  99  remittent  or  ooD- 
tinued  cases,  gave  only  19  deaths,  or  very  nearly  the  same  proportion.  (TVoiiC. 
des  JihfreSf  &o.,  p.  277.)  This  was  under  the  quinia  treatment.  Bailly  gives 
the  result  of  880  cases  in  the  hospitals  at  Rome,  in  1818  and  1819,  at  545 
cures  and  341  deaths,  or  one  out  of  2.6.  {TVaii.  Anatomico-pathol^des  fitwrn 
intermit.  Append,  y  p.  10.)  Dr.  Parry  gives  the  general  result  of  special  treat- 
ment at  1  death  in  8  cases.  (^Am.  J.  ofMt^d.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  vi.  28.)  Dr.  Wharton 
states  that  the  disease  does  not  prove  fatal  in  more  than  1  case  out  of  12  or 
15,  "under  proper  treatment  timely  administered.'^  (/6u/.,  vii.  839.)  Of 
course,  the  general  average  of  deaths  must  be  greater  than  this ;  for  all  oaass 
cannot  be  seen  in  time. 

Treatment. — If  the  patient  is  seen  first  in  the  paroxysm,  the  urgent  indi- 
eation  is  as  soon  as  possible  to  bring  about  reaction.  Not  long  since,  under 
the  notion  that  congestion  was  the  evil  to  be  encountered,  copious  bleeding, 
and  large  doses  of  calomel,  were  the  remedies  most  relied  on  by  many  practi- 
tioners. Experience,  however,  has  proved  the  frequent  inefficiency  and  eToa 
danger  of  this  practice;  and  the  profession  have,  I  believe,  generally  abandoned 
it.  In  some  of  the  cerebral  cases,  with  a  full  and  tolerably  strong  pulse,  it  is 
proper  to  abstract  blood  from  the  arm,  and  also  to  take  it  locally  from  tlie 
temples ;  but  in  all  others,  the  remedy  is  much  worse  than  useless.  While  the 
whole  organic  actions  of  the  system  are  prostrate  under  the  vast  nervous  depres- 
sion, and  life  is  running  out  with  the  serous  discharges  from  the  skin,  and  the 
sero-sanguineous  discharges  from  the  alimentary  canal,  to  open  another  outlet 
in  the  arm  seems  as  contrary  to  sound  pathological  principles,  as  it  is  opposed 
by  multiplied  experience.  Exactly  the  opposite  course  should  be  pursued. 
Effi)rts  should  be  made  to  rouse  the  nervous  system  from  its  lethargy,  and  to 
restore  the  organic  actions;  while  further  exhaustion  is  prevented  by  chedcing 
the  profuse  exhalation  from  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  the  body. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  remedies  is  artificial  heat.  Heated  bricks,  bottles 
filled  with  hot  water,  heated  flat-irons,  &c.,  may  be  placed  along  the  limbs, 
without  being  in  contact  with  them ;  the  feet  may  be  pktced  in  hot  water  or 
mustard-water;  or  the  whole  body  may  be  immersed,  if  coorcnient,  in  a 
hot  bath  of  105^  Eahr.    Sinapisms  may  be  applied  to  the  eztrNnities^ 
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ind  over  ibe  wbok  abdomen,  or  along  the  spino-;  or  fHotiong  may  be  made 
with  heated  Cayenne  pepper  and  brandy,  or  hot  oil  of  turpentine.  Some  re- 
eommend  very  strongly,  as  the  moat  efficacious  external  remedy,  especially 
when  the  perspiration  is  profuse,  dry  friction  over  the  whole  body  with  Cayenne 
pepper  or  mustard ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  usefulness.  Besides  the  mea- 
sures mentioned,  a  strong  ammoniacal  liniment  may  be  applied  along  the  spine, 
S<^a8  to  excite  redness  over  its  whole  length.  Dr.  Lewis,  of  Alabama,  strongly 
recommends  dry  cupping  over  ^e  spine.  (iV!  Orleans  Med.  and  Sury.  Joum.y 
iv.  172.)  To  sustain  a  more  steady  excitepient,  blisters  may  be  applied  to 
the  iDsides  of  the  legs  and  arms. 

Nor  should  internal  remedies  be  neglected.  Opium  is  strongly  indicated 
fcr-its  stimulant  and  anti-emetic  properties,  and  for  its  influence  in  arresting 
ilvine  discharges.  It  is,  upon  the  whole,  most  advantageously  used  in  sub- 
stance. When  the  stomach  is  retentive,  laudanum  may  be  preferable  from  its 
somewhat  quicker  action  ;  but  it  is  more  apt  to  be  rejected  than  opium.  When 
the  latter  offends  the  stomach,  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia  may  be  substituted 
in  an  equivalent  dose.  •  The  only  circumstance  which  would  strongly  contra- 
kdicate  the  use  of  opium  is  the  existence  of  obvious  disease  of  the  brain,  as 
shown  by  active  delirium  or  stupor.  Acetate  of  lead  is  an  astringent  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  case,  and  may  be  given,  with  great  propriety,  when  the  evacua- 
tioDs  are  copious,  and  especially  when  they  are  hemorrhagic.  Kino,  if  borne 
by  the  stomach,  may  be  added.  As  stimulants,  the  best  are  probably  oil  of 
tnrpentine  and  Cayenne  pepper.  But  should  the!>e  £ul^  recourse  may  be  had, 
especially  in  the  cases  of  syncope,  to  ammonia,  wine,  brandy,  or  ether.  It  is 
better,  however,  if  .possible,  to  get  the  patient  through  without  alcoholic  stimu- 
hu,  which  may  possibly  prove  injurious  in  the  subsequent  reaction.  Camphor 
is  a  favourite  remedy  with  many  practitioners ;  but  I  have  little  faith  in  it  in 
these  cases;  and,  in.  the  existing  irritability  of  stomach,  it  is  best  not  toamuch 
to  complicate  prescriptions.  Sulphate  of  quinia  may  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed, even  in  the  paroxysm,  before  reaction.  It  is  indicated  for  its  excitant 
influenoe  upon  the  nervous  centres,  and  is  all  important  in  reference  to  the 
next  paroxysm.  It  may  be  given  in  any  prostrate  case,  in  which  it  can  be 
borne  by  the  stomach.  Another  remedy,  which  is  decidedly  called  for^  is 
odomel.  The  complete  inactivity  of  the  liver  which  exists  in  most  cases  de- 
Bumda  interference,  and,  when  the  case  approaches  the  continued  form,  it  is 
of  great  importance  to  establish  the  mercurial  influence.  The  proper  com- 
bination of  these  remedies,  and  the  regulation  of  their  dose  and  time  of  ad- 
umistration,  are  scarcely  less  important  than  the  remedies  themselves.  As  a 
general  rule,  when  the  head  is  not  affected,  and  the  discharges  are  copious, 
opium  should  be  added  to-  all  the  other  medicines. 

In  the  worst  cases,  medicine  should  be  given  as  often  as  every  half  hour 
mitil  some  excitement  is  evinced.  Two  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  two  grains 
of  calomel,  and  half  a  grain  of  opium,  may  be  made  into  one  or  two  pills,  ao- 
eording  to  the  parent's  ability  to  swallow,  which,  along  with  one  or  two  other 
piUs  containing  five  grains  of  Cayenne  pepper,  may  be  given  every  hour;  while, 
at  the  intervening  half  hour,  the  patient,  in  cases  attended  with  profose  alvine 
discharges,  may  take  two  grains  of  acetate  of  lead,  five  grains  of  kino,  and  half 
a  grain  of  opium,  made  into  two  or  three  pills.  When  time  is  of  the  utmost 
aonseqoence,  the  above  dose  may  be  increased ;  when  there  is  more  time  to 
•pare,  the  interval  may  be  lengthened.  Of  course  the  proportions  must  vary 
to  suit  circumstances*  So  also  must  the  articles  employed.  If  the  Cayenne 
pepper  should  not  agree  with  the  stomach,  or  appear  insufficiently  excitant, 
twenty  or  thirty  minims  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  may  be  substituted;  and  even 
ooDsidcrably  larger  doses  are  sometimes  well  borne ;  but  the  tendency  of  this 
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medicine  in  large  doses  to  purge  mast  be  remembered.  Shoald  the  kino  offend 
the  Btomaoh,  it  may  be  omitted.  Of  course,  neither  this  nor  the  acetate  of 
lead  is  to  be  employed,  when  there  is  no  considerable  diarrhoea,  or  hemorrhage 
from  the  bowels.  The  calomel  may  be  suspended  when  the  patient  has  takea 
from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  and  at  any  time,  if  the  least  soreness  of  the  gums 
should  be  perceived. 

It  is  sometimes  long  before  reaction  appears,  but  the  practitioner  should  nd 
be  discouraged  while  life  remains.  The  remedies  above  mentioned  should  be 
persevered  in,  with  the  addition^  if  necessary,  of  wine  or  brandy,  until  heel 
Degins  to  be  restored  to  the  surface,  and  the  pulse  to  acquire  increased  fulneei. 
They  may  then  be  gradually  relaxed ;  and,  after  reaction  has  been  fairly  eet^ 
blishcd,  should  be  cautiously  omitted.  At  this  point  the  patient  may  be  coa- 
sidered  comparatively  safe. 

It  would  be  wrong  not  to  mention  that  other  means  of  producing  reaction 
have  been  highly  recommended.  Some  practitioners  in  the  west  and  soatb- 
wcst  habitually  employ  cold  affusion,  or  the  cold  bath.  Dr.  Gustine,  of  Natcbet, 
informed  the  author  that  he  had  once  immersed  a  patient,  while  in  the  loweel 
stage  of  a  pernicious  paroxysm,  with  a  cold  skin,  and  nearly  or  quite  pulseleVi 
but  complaining  bitterly  of  the  burning  heat  which  was  consuming  him,  in  e 
bath  of  cold  water,  with  the  happiest  effect.  The  remedy  was  agreeable  to  the 
patient ;  and  he  was  allowed  to  remain  until  he  began  to  feel  somewhat  chiUj, 
when  he  was  removed,  wiped  dry,  and  placed  in  bed.  Ilcaction  came  on  de> 
lightfully,  and  his  life  was  saved.  Dr.  Ilichmond,  an  old  and  experienoed 
practitioner  of  Indianapolis,  is  in  the  habit  of  causing  his  patient  to  lie  naked 
at  full  length,  and  of  pouring  cold  water  from  a  pitcher  upon  him  from  head  te 
foot,  until  he  begins  to  shiver,  when  he  is  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  and  plied  with 
stimulants  diligently,  internally  and  externally.  I  was  assured  that  this  mea- 
sure had  proved  effectual  in  several  apparently  desperate  cases.  Dr.  BarbouTi 
of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  esteems  the  affusion  of  cold  water,  above  all  other  means 
in  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  (  Observ,  on  Int,  Remit,  and  Congest,  Fever^ 
St.  Louis,  1847,  p.  26.)  The  remedy  is  certainly  one  not  to  be  hastily  re- 
jected. Nature  seems  to  point  it  out  by  the  burning  heat  of  which  the  patieni 
complains,  and  the  great  comfort  he  derives  from  the  remedy.  Nor  is  it  im- 
tional.  The  nervous  system  is  chiefly  in  fault  in  these  cases.  A  strong  inn 
pression  is  made  on  that  system  by  the  sudden  application  of  cold  to  the  ^n. 
If  there  be  any  power  of  reaction  left,  it  is  apt  to  be  awakened  by  this  sh( 
But  care  must  be  taken  not  to  carry  the  remedy  beyond  the  production 
chilly  sensation,  or  alight  shivering.  This  is  the  condition  of  an  ordinary  ol 
and  it  is  wanting  in  the  cold  stage  of  pernicious  fever.  Perhaps  the  best  modf| 
of  reducing  the  latter  to  the  former  may  be  the  employment  of  a  measori 
calculated  to  produce  the  sensation  of  chilliness. 

Another  remedy  employed  by  some  practitioners  in  the  west  and  south,  in 
the  pernicious  paroxysm,  is  an  emetic.  I  can  readily  understand  that  it  niaj 
sometimes  rouse  the  system,  and  bring  about  reaction,  when  the  stomach  is 
not  already  irritable.  The  remedy  has  long  been  employed  in  the  protracted 
chill  of  ordinary  intermittents,  as  one  mode  of  exciting  reaction,  though  now 
generally  superseded  by  less  disagreeable  remedies.  Dr.  Geo.  6.  Banks,  of 
Clinton,  Mississippi,  uses  for  this  purpose  powdered  mustard,  of  which  he 
gives  a  tablespoonful  in  a  pint  of  warm  water,  and  repeats  the  dose  in  a  shoii 
time  if  the  first  does  not  operate;  and  I  have  been  informed  that  the  praotioe 
is  very  successful.     He  follows  the  emetic  with  morphia. 

When  the  paroxysm  of  pernicious  fever  is  marked  by  coma,  blood,  as  beioie 
observed,  may  be  taken  from  the  arm  and  temples,  when  the  pulse  is  strong. 
In  doubtful  cases,  it  may  be  better  to  rely  upon  cups  alone.    Towels  wei 
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widi  kw-cold  water  glioald  be  placed  iiriomid.  the  headi  of  a  Eladder  filled  witk 
Mmnded  ice  appUed  to  it;  while  action  is  invited  to  the  lower  eztremitiea  by 
hot  foot-baths,  sinapierms,  &c.  If  the  patient  can  swallow,  a  dose  of  calomd 
should  be  given,  followed  by  some  other  cathartic  or  an  enema;  but  the  chief 
reliance  must  be  placed  upon  the  treatment  in  the  remission  or  intermission. 

After  reaction  has  been  produced,  if  the  case  do  not  eventuate  in  a  decided 
femittent  or  intermittent,  it  is  to  be  treated  as  ordinary  bilious  fever ;  care 
being  taken  to  watch  it  vigilantly,  and  guard  against  any  tendency  to  relapse 
into  the  prostrate  state,  which  is  not  uncommon.  If  the  bowels  have  been 
previously  confined,  the  calomel  which  was  given  in  the  cold  stage,  should 
now  be  carried  ofif  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  or  of  a  mixture  of  that  medicine 
with  oil  of  turpentine,  which,  under  these  circumstances,  is  strongly  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Wharton.  Its  operation  may  sometimes  be  much  facilitated, 
secording  to  the  same  authority,  by  a  hot  bath.  Dr.  Wharton  does  not  con- 
sider his  patient  safe,  in  this  state  of  the  disease,  until  he  has  obtained 
eoptoofl  black  tarry  evacuations  from  the  bowels.  ^ 

As  soon  as  a  remission  or  intermission  has  been  obtained,  there  is  but  one 
course  of  treatment^  and  that  is  all  important.  There  should  be  no  delay  for 
previous  treatment;  no  waiting  for  a  more  perfect  relief  from- this,  that,  or 
the  (yther  symptom.  Sucih  dallying  has  been  but  too  often  fktal.  No  matter 
whether  the  patient  has  been  under  treatment  during  the  paroxysm  or  not, 
no  matter  how  partial  the  remission,  provided  it  be  a  remission;  no  matter  at 
what  period  of  the  interval  the  practitioner  may  have  been  called,  his  first, 
his  last,  almost  his  only  thought,  should  be  sulphate  of  auinia.  This  is  the 
remedy  for  the  disease,  and  onlv  this.  At  least  none  otner  approaches  to'  it 
in^'efficacy;  sulphate  of  quinia  being  considered  merely  as  the  representative 
ni  the  virtues  of  Peruvian  bark.  From  thirty  to  sixty  grains  of  this  salt 
ifaould  be  given,  from  the  commencement  of  one  paroxysm  to  that  of  the 
next.  If  none  has  been  given  or  retained,  during  the  paroxysm,  the  whole 
ihould  be  administered  in  the  remission  or  intermission.  The  dose  must  be 
ngolated  by  circumstances.  When  the  disease  is  quotidian,  with  a  short 
tpyrexia,  the  doses  must  be  large;  when  tertian,  they  may  be  smaller.  They 
BoaaTd  be  administered  so  that  the  whole  quantity  may  be  got  down  two  or 
three  hourti  before  the  time  for  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm.  From  two 
gnias  up  to  half  the  amount  necessary  for  the  whole  interval  may  be  given 
at  once.  Nothing  should  deter  from  the  administration  of  tlus  remedy. 
Emi  exoeesive  irritability  of  stomach  is  no  sufficient  contraindication.  If 
the  quinia  be  rejected  alone,  it  should  be  combined  with  opium  or  morphia;  ' 
if  sUU  rejected,  it  should  nevertheless  be  administered  in  the  hope  that  a  por- 
tion at  least  may  be  retained;  and  recourse  should  be  had  to  enemata,  and 
to  the  endermic  application.  If  administered  by  injection,  it  should  be  mixed 
with  laudatium  or  morphia,  and  with  a  little  acid  so  as  to  dissolve  the  sul- 
phatOi  and  should  be  given  in  double  or  triple  the  quantity  that  might  be  , 
necessary  by  the  mouth.  If  applied  externally,  a  large  blistered  surface 
shooid  be  made  over  the  epigastrium,  and  the  salt  applied  very  much  diluted, , 
in  order  to  prevent  inflammation,  and  consequent  interference  with  absorption. 
h  has  even  been  proposed  to  inject  it  into  the  veins;  but  it  is  only  in  other* 
wise  desperate  cases  that  this  method  of  administration  would  be  justifiable, . 
in  Uie  present  state  of  our  knowledge;  and,  should  it  be  resorted  to,  care 
nmst  be  taken  that  the  salt  be  thoroughly  dissolved. 

The  paroxysm  is  almost  always  prevented,  or,  if  not,  is  rendered  much 

lighter  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.     But  the  sulphate  of  quinia 

should  be  continued,  in  quotidian  cases,  without  abatement,  unless  in  con^ 

aiftrmtioa  of  its  effects  upcm  the  head,  until  the  period  for  the  second  paroxysm 
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is  passed.  The  disease  is  then  subdued;  or  at  least  all  of  it  which  belongt 
to  the  pernicious  feyer.  The  remaining  treatment^  if  anj  is  requisite,  miiyt 
be  conducted  as  in  ordinary  cases. 


Article  III. 

YELLOW  FEVER. 

Syn. — Typhus  Icterodes  {Culltn). — Bulam  Fever  (Pym), — Yomito  Negro,  Vomito 

prieto  {Span.). 

This  is  a  peculiar  disease,  prevailing  only  within  limited  districts,  and  il  ■ 
certain  seasons  of  the  year.  An  average  temperature  of  79^  or  80^  F.,  con- 
tinued for  two  or  three  months,  appears  necessary  for  its  production.  It  ia^ 
therefore,  a  disease  of  hot  weather  and  warm  climates.  The  season  at  whieli 
it  usually  appears  is  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  beginning  of  antumn; 
and  it  always  ceases  with  the  occurrence  of  frost  It  is  very  seldom  met  with 
north  of  40°,  because,  though  the  summer  heats  may  be  very  great,  they  are. 
not  sufficiently  long  continued.  Nor  is  it  diffused  uniformly  within  its  recop^- 
nized  limits.  A  singular  and  important  fact  in  relation  to  this  disease  is, 
that  it  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  towns,  or  other  situations  when 
human  beings  congregate,  as  to  garrisoned  forts,  or  ships.  It  is  chiefly, 
moreover,  in  towns  upon  the  sea-coast,  or  upon  streams  emptying  into  the 
ocean  that  it  is  met  with.  It  seldom  shows  itself,  as  a  prevailing  disease,  Li 
a  scattered  population,  or  at  a  distance  from  navigable  rivers,  ioiother  inte- 
resting fact  is,  that  it  does  not  occur  in  all  countries,  where  the  ciroumstanoee 
apparently  favourable  to  its  production  exist  in  an  equal  degree.  T1iqB| 
while  it  is  exceedingly  common  in  the  sea-port  towns  of  intertropical  Ameriee, 
and  not  unfrcquent  in  those  of  south-western  Europe,  it  is  almost  unknown 
in  those  of  Asia,  eastern  Africa,  and  south-eastern  Europe.  We  never  beer 
of  it  in  Canton,  Calcutta,  Alexandria,  Smyrna,  or  Constantinople;  whik' 
every  one  is  familiar  with  its  ravages  in  Vera  Cruz,  Havana,  New  OrleenSi 
Gibraltar,  and  Barcelona.  The  relative  frequency  of  its  occurrence  ip  iti 
different  sites  bears  some  proportion  to  the  duration  and  intensity  of  the  hoi 
season.  Thus,  in  many  cities  of  the  West  Indies,  and  of  the  Mexican  ooeeti 
it  is  scarcely  ever  absent  during  the  hottest  period  of  the  year;  in  New  Or- 
leans, Mobile,  and  Charleston,  though  exemption  can  never  be  counted  on, 
yet  the  disease  does  not  prevail  every  summer;  and  in  Baltimore,  Hiiladal* 
phia,  and  New  York,  it  makes  its  appearance  only  at  distant  intervals.  In 
the  more  southern  latitudes  it  may  be  considered  as  endemic,  in  the  northern 
as  in  some  measure  epidemic. 

Yellow  fever  exhibits  a  great  diversity  of  phenomena.  Epidemics  of  it, 
occurring  in  different  places,  appear,  from  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  to 
have  been  marked  by  very  different  characters.  Miasmatic  exhalations  luTe 
impressed  upon  it,  in  some  instances,  a  close  analogy  in  its  symptoms  uid 
course  with  ordinary  bilious  fever.  The  effluvia  generated  among  the  fiUh 
of  congregated  masses  of  people,  may  be  readily  supposed  to  have  oeoaaiqo- 
ally  given  it  a  typhous  form.  The  scorbutic  tendency  of  system,  generated 
in  garrisons  and  ships,  must  have  often  modified  its  symptoms.  To  describe 
minutely  all  the  varieties  arising  from  these,  and  other  similar  causes,  wouU 
be  incomptible  with  the  objects  of  this  work.  An  acquaintance  with  tlie 
characteristics  of  the  disease,  in  its  ordinary  form,  and  with  the  morbid  effeeti 
of  the  causes  alluded  to,  in  connexion  with  the  obvious  influences  to  whidi 
the  patient  may  be  exposed,  will  generally  enable  the  practitioner  to  deteet 
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and  diaeriifiinata  its  Tarioos  complieations.  Am  in  most  other  fsT^ert,  the 
state  of  system  may  in  this  be  sthenic  or  asthenic,  inflammatory  or  typbtms. 
Owing  to  the  different  susceptibilities  of  individuals,  aild  the  Variable  inten- 
sity of  the  cause,  there  is  every  grade  of  violence,  from  a  mildness  in  no  way 
alarming,  to  the  most  &tal  malignancy  r  Curious  and  inexplicable  anomalies 
also  not  nnfrequently  occur,  which  defy  classification.  I  shall  first  describe 
the  disease  as  it  most  commonly  appears,  and  then  refer  briefly  to  its  diver- 
sities. 

Siffnptoms,  Courte,  due. — ^The  attack  is  sometimes  preceded  by  the  usual 
preliminary  sytaptoms  of  fever  (see  pcuje  88),  but  perhaps  quite  as  frequently 
oomes  on  abruptly,  in  the  midst  of  ordinary  health.  It  is  said  to  occur  very 
frequently  in  the  night.  There  is  usually  some  chilliness  at  the  comm^nce"^ 
ment^  seldom,  however,  amounting  to  rigors  or  shivering;  and  this  sytoptom 
i&  often  altogether  wanting.  Among  the  most  characteristic  phenomena  of 
the  incipient  stage  are  severe  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs.  After  febrile 
action  has  become  established,  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  the  pulse  frequent,  the 
respiration  hurried,  the  face  flushed,  and  the  eyes  red  and  watery.  The 
tongtie  is  usually  moist  and  covered  with  a  white  fur,  and  the  throat  occasion- 
ally sore,  80  as  to  render  deglutition  difficult.  Nausea  or  other  uneasiness  of 
the  stomach,  with  or  without  vomiting,  not  unfrcquently  attends  the  disease 
fitMn  the  commencement ;  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  gastric  symptoms 
are  not  fully  developed  until  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  perhaps  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  when  they  become  very  prominent.  The  patient 
complains  of  a  burning  pain,  or  a  feeling  of  weight  or '  tension,  or  a  vague 
sense  of  oppression  in  the  epigastrium ;  pressure  upon  this  region  generally 
oeeaaions  severe  pain ;  and  the  stomach  is  exceedingly  irrital^e,  often  reject- 
ing everything  that  is  swallowed,  and  throwing  up  its  own  morbid  contents 
when  undisturbed.  The  act  of  vomiting  is  often  violent,  with  retching,  and 
mncfa  distress  from  the  extreme  tenderness  of  the  stomach.  Flatulence  is 
also  occasionally  a  troublesome  symptom.  The  desire  for  cold  drinks  is  usu- 
ally extreme ;  and  ice,  held  in  the  mouth  and  slowly  swallowed,  is  very  grate- 
fbl,  in  consequence  of  the  intense  gastric  heat.  The  bowels  are  ordinarily 
eoitive,  and  sometimes  obstinately  so;  and,  when  discharges  are  obtained, 
thej  are  generally  unhealthy  in  appearance  and  offensive.  But  the  nervous 
symptoms  are  probably  those  from  which  the  patient  suffers  most.  There  is' 
almoet  always  headache,  generally  in  the  forehead  and  eyes,  and  sometimes 
confined  to  one  side.  This  is  often  exceedingly  violent,  and  continues  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  through  the  whole  period  of  febrile  excitement.  The 
pains  in  the  back  and  limbs  also,  which  often  usher  in  the  disease,  continue 
after  the  fever  has  been  fully  formed,  and  are  sometimes  insupportably  se- 
vere, extorting  groans  and  even  screams  from  the  patient.  The  mind  is 
usoally  much  disturbed  in  this  stage.  The  patient  is  apprehensive,  anxious, 
and  exce^ngly  restless ;  and  the  countenance  is  strongly  marked  with  the 
expression  of  these  feelings.  Delirium  is  not  an  uncommon  symptom ;  and 
BhowB  itself  in  various  degrees,  from  slight  mental  confusion  to  maniacal 
violence,  with  a  wild  fiery  look,  and  uncontroUable  movements.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  stupor,  through  which,  when  short  of  coma, 
the  signs  of  distress  show  themselves  as  through  a  veil. 

Th^  febrile  symptoms  continue,  usually  with  little  or  no  remission,  for  a 
period  varying  from  a  few  hours  to  three  days,  and  sometimes  even  longer. 
The  duration  is  shorter  in  the  more  violent  cases,  and  longer  in  the  mild;  and 
in  the  latter  is  sometimes  extended  to  four  or  five  days,  with  a  greater  tend- 
ency to  remission.  Having  run  its  course,  the  fever  subsides,  and  a  great 
apparent  amelioration  of  the  disease  is  experienced.    The  skin  becomes  cooler 
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and  softer,  the  pulse  nearly  or  quite  natural,  the  respiration  calm,  and  the 
stomach  comparatively  quiet.  The  headache,  and  the  excruciating  pains  in 
the  hack,  if  not  previously  relieved,  disappear;  and  the  patient,  freed  from 
the  distress  of  hody  and  mind,  becomes  comparatively  cheerful  and  hopeful, 
and  not  unfrequently  confident  of  recovery.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  kim 
sitting  up,  either  in  or  out  of  bed,  and  to  be  iold  by  him  that  he  is  quite 
well.  But  this  is  a  delusive  calm.  Sometimes,  indeed,  convalescence'  dates 
from  tVe  subsidence  of  the  fever,  in  mild  cases;  but  generally  the  great  strug- 
gle is  yet  to  come.  This  apparent  amelioration  is  not,  in  any  respect,  com- 
parable to  the  remission  or  intermission  of  miasmatic  fever.  The  disease 
still  continues  unabated.  It  is  only  that  the  febrile  phenomena  have  disap- 
peared under  the  failing  powers  of  the  system.  The  struggle  against  the 
noxious  influence  has  ceased  for  a  time.  The  continuance  of  the  fever  would 
bo  a  favourable  rather  than  an  unfavourable  sign;  as  it  would  evince  a  greater 
ability  of  the  system  to  cope  with  its  ferocious  adversary. 

There  are  phenomena,  even  during  this  temporary  calm,  which  evince  the 
existence  of  undiminished  danger.  Upon  pressure  in  the  epigastrium,  the 
tenderness,  instead  of  being  diminished,  b  often  found  to  be  greater  even  than 
before.  The  redness  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  flush  of  the  face  may  be 
gone;  but  in  their  place  is  often  a  yellowish  or  orange  colour,  which  gradu- 
ally extends  itself  from  the  forehead  and  eyes  to  the  face,  neck,  and  ohesli 
and  ultimately,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  over  the  whole  body.  The  urine 
also  has  a  yellow  tinge,  which,  even  though  the  discharge  may  appear  is 
mass  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  may  be  detected  when  it  is  in  thin  layers.  The 
pulse  is  sometimes  even  slower  than  in  health,  and  has  been  known  to  descend 
to  40  in  the  minute.  In  bad  cases,  there  is  sometimes  a  little  heaviness  gr 
stupor.  This  period  of  apparent  abatement  may  continue  but  a  few  hours, 
or  may  be  protracted  for  twenty-four  hours. 

Another  class  of  phenomena  now  ensue;  those,  namely,  of  debility  or 
prostration.  In  severe  cases  the  weakness  is  extreme.  The  pulse  is  qniek| 
irregular,  and  feeble;  the  skin  is  yellow,  orange,  or  of  a  bronzed  aspect;  the 
blood  appears  often  to  be  nearly  stagnant  in  the  capillaries,  so  that,  when 
removed  by  pressure  with  the  finger  from  a  portion  of  the  skin,  the  colour 
returns  very  slowy ;  the  dependent  and  extreme  parts  of  the  body,  as  the 
fingers,  toes,  scrotum,  and  back,  become  of  a  dark  purplish  hue.  The  tongue 
is  now  often  brown  and  dryish  in  the  centre,  or  smooth,  red,  and  chapped; 
and  sordes  occasionally  collect  about  the  gums  and  teeth.  The  stomach  re- 
sumes all  its  former  irritability;  everything  swallowed  is  thrown  up  again; 
and  a  new  matter  is  ejected,  consisting  of  brown  or  blackish  flakes  or  parti- 
cles diffused  in  a  colourless  liquid,  which  may  be  at  first  slightly  tingeid  bj 
them,  but  ultimately  becomes  black  and  opaque.  In  very  malignant  casesy 
the  condition  of  system  above  described  may  come  on  even  so  early  as  the 
first  day;  and  occasionally,  the  extreme  capillary  prostration,  with  Uie  puw 
plish  skin,  and  a  pulse  scarcely  perceptible  at  the  wrist,  ensues,  while  the 
heart  and  large  vessels  are  still  beating  tumultuously.  The  urine,  often 
scanty  and  high-coloured  during  the  fever,  is  now  sometimes  nearly  natural, 
sometimes  almost  or  quite  suppressed,  and  occasionally,  though  rarely,  re- 
tained. At  this  stage  of  the  disease,  hemorrhage  occasionally  takes  plaee 
from  various  parts  of  the  body,  especially  from  the  mucous  membranes. 
Blood  oozes  from  the  gums,  the  fissures  in  the  tongue,  the  fiiuces,  and  the 
nostrils.  It  is  sometimes  also  vomited,  or  discharged  by  stool,  or  with  the 
urine;  and  petechisa  and  vibices,  arising  from  its  extravasation,  appear  upon 
the  skin.  The  irritability  and  extreme  distress  of  the  febrile  stage  are  nour 
rephoed  bj  Uk  extnordinary  apathy;  and  the  countenance  expresses  a  qidsl 
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TengnfttioQ,  or  gloomy  indifitBrenoe.  The  poise  at  length  almost  ceases;  the 
respiration  bee<Hnes  slowy  sighing,  and  ooeasionally  interrapted  by  hicobngh  $ 
tlie  akiii  assamea  a  ^d  and  clammy  feel;  the  bowels  often  give  way,  and 
discharge  bu||e  quantities  of  black  matter,  similar  to  that  ejected  by  the 
ttomaoh;  low  delirium  sets  in;  an  offensive  odour  sometimes  exhales* from 
the  whole  body;  the  eyes  become  sunken,  and  the  countenance  collapsed ; 
and  death  takes  place,  often  quietly,  but  sometimes  in  the  midst  of  coutuI- 
sions.  Black  Tomit,  yellowness  of  the  skin,  and  hemorrhage,  haye  been 
mentioned  as  attendants  upon  this  last  stage;  but  patients  often  die  without 
them. 

Instead  of  pursuing  this  fatal  course,  the  system  very  often  reacts  aft^r  the 
period  of  abatement,  and  a  secondary  fever  sets  in,  which  may  be  of  various 
grades  of  violenoe,  b^t  may  always  be  regarded  as  a  salutary  effort  of  nature, 
or  at  least  as  a  sign  that  the  vital  energies  are  not  yet  exhausted.  This 
febrile  affection  continues,  without  any  special  or  peculiar  symptoms,  a  vari- 
able length  of  time;  someUmes  speedily  terminating  in  health,  with  the  ordi- 
nary signs  of  convalescence,  sometime^  ending  in  &tal  exhaustion,  and  occa- 
slonaliy  running  into  a  typhoid  form,  which  may  last,  with  variable  results^ 
Cor  two  or  three  weeks  or  more. 

When  convalescence  takes  place  from  severe  cases  of  yellow  fever,  it  is 
eommonly  tedious,  in  consequence  of  the  amount  of  repair  which  is  necessary 
to  restore  the  dilapidated  organs;  and  the  patient  is  often  incommoded,  in 
the  coarse  of  it,  by  obstinate  and  unhealthy  sores  or  abscesses  in  various  parts 
of  the  body. 

From  a  review  of  the  course  of  yellow  fever,  as  above  described,  it  will 
appear  that  it  has  usually  three  dintinot  stages.  The  first  is  that  of  the  pri* 
mary  febrile  action,  which  continues  from  a  few  hours  to  several  dajrs,  on  the 
average,  perhaps,  from  thirty-six  to  sixty  hours.  The  second  is  that  of  sub- 
sidence or  abatement,  in  which  the  exhaustion  of  the  -excitability  leaves  the 
system  in  a  state  of  temporary  repose,  and  which  may  continue,  in  a  greater 
or  leas  degree,  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  The  third  stage  is  that  of 
seeondary  fever,  or  collapse,  according  as  the  system  has  or  has  not  the 
strength  to  rally  under  the  depressing  influences  to  which  it  is  subieeted.  In 
fetal  cases,  death  takes  place  most  frequently  on  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth 
day,  though  sometimes  as  early  as  the  third,  and  sometimes  as  late  as  the 
ninth  or  even  the  eleventh.  In  some  rare  instances,  in  which  the  disease 
lois  into  a  protracted  typhoid  form,  it  may  be  considerably  postponed. 

It  has  Seen  already  stated  that  the  disease  is  liable  to  great  diversity. 
Xoit  frequently  the  action  in  the  first  stage  is  inflammatory  or  sthenic,  with 
^  fall,  strongs  and  sometimes  tense  pulse.  In  other  instances,  the  state  of 
system  is  aethenic  from  the  commencement ;  the  pulse  being  very  frequent 
^  feeble  during  the  febrile  excitement,  or  the  general  strength  being  inade- 
qsite  to  rally  from  beneath  the  first  force  of  the  blow,  and  the  symptoms  at 
tite  beginning  being  those  of  great  prostration,  especially  of  the  whole  capit- 
is system.  In  the  fashionable  language  of  the  day,  these  cases  are  denomi- 
I'Ated  congestive.  Universal  weakness,  with  obscure,  and  as  it  were  paralytic 
P^s  in  the  back  and  lower  extremities,  and  a  sense  of  weight  or  stupefaction 
^^  the  head ;  the  skin  dry,  unctuous,  or  perspiring,  without  tone,  and  without 
heat,  unless  near  the  centre  of  the  body ;  the  pulse  sometimes  frequent,  and 
't'Qietimes  full,  but  often  slow,  always  feeble,  and  occasionally  almost  wanting 
^  the  wrist,  while  the  heart  and  carotids  may  be  throbbing  tomultuously ; 
^  feoe  pale  or  purplish,  with  an  expression  of  countenance  either  stolid  and 
M^thetio,  or  sullen,  or  such  as  usually  indicates  a  feeling  of  horror  or  intense 
^Rony;  these  are  some  of  the  symptoms  which  mark  the  most  malignant 
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oases.  Occasionally  the  system  evinces  a  disposition  to  rally,  and  signs  ai 
febrile  action  are  exhibited ;  but  these  for  the  most  part  qnickly  give  way, 
and  complete  collapse  ensues.  Copious  black  vomit,  occasional  hemorrhage 
and  petechia),  a  dark  mahogany  or  bronzed  cok>ur  of  the  sorface,  and  an 
almost  entire  annihilation  of  sensibility,  precede  death,  which  often  takes 
place  on  the  third  or  fourth  day. 

Sometimes  the  patient  is  struck  down  suddenly  with  stupor  or  coma,  and 
death  is  preceded  by  convulsions.  Sometimes  the  roost  prominent  sjmpioms 
are  those  of  overwhelming  precordial  oppression,  with  a  slow  kbouied  respi- 
ration, and  deep  sighs  and  groans.  Occasionally  the  force  of  the  disease 
appears  to  be  expended  upon  the  stomach,  producing  incessant  vomiting,  with 
intense  epigastric  distress.  In  other  instances,  the  animal  fanctiona  seem  lo 
be  at  first  almost  untouched.  The  patient  may  be  walking  in  the  streets^ 
and.  nothing  call  attention  to  his  case,  unless,  it  may  be,  an  unusual  eaqpros- 
sion  of  countenance.  Upon  his  pulse  being  examined,  it  is  found  to  be  ez« 
ceedinely  feeble,  if  not  quite  absent  at  the  wrist  Black  vomit  and  dealk 
speedily  ensue.  These  have  been  called  toaJMng  ccue$.  Again,  there  an 
instances  in  which  the  pulse  is  nearly  natural,  the  tongue  clean,  and  even  the 
stomach  calm,  from  the  commencement ;  but  great  anxiety  and  distress,  with 
excessive  restlessness,  give  occasion  for  alarm ;  and  the  worst  apprehensions 
are  soon  confirmed  by  the  occurrence  of  black  vomit  and  fiitai  prostration. 
Dr.  Rush  used  to  warn  his  pupils  against  the  natural  tongue,  and  the  natwal 
pulse  in  yellow  fever. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  while  these  terrible  cases  aro  not  nnfirs- 
quent  during  the  prevalence  of  this  pestilence,  there  are  others  also  in  which 
the  disease  puts  on  a  very  mild  form,  with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  mode- 
rate febrile  excitement,  which  subside  in  three,  four,  or  five  days,  very  often 
with  perspiration,  leaving  the  patient  quite  convalescent;  and  that  between 
these  two  extremes  there  is  every  possible  diversity  of  grade. 

In  some  epidemics,  an  eruptive  affection,  of  the  character  of  a  rash  or 
papulus,  has  been  noticed,  during  the  first  stage,  upon  the  face,  neck,  and 
upper  part  of  the  body.  Dr.  C.  H.  Stone,  in  his  account  of  the  yellow  few 
which  prevailed  at  Natchez  in  1848,  states  that  the  breath  was  genenlly 
offensive.  (jY.  Orleans  Med,  and  iSuiy,  Joum.^  v.  660.)  . 

It  will  be  proper,  before  closing  an  account  of  the  symptoms,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  more  prominent  of  them  severally. 

The  pulMe  is  usually,  in  the  inflammatory  cases,  and  in  the  febrile  stacB, 
from  100  to  120,  with  considerable  force,  and  sometimes  tense.     Occasionuly 
it  is  jerking  and  even  bounding.     In  the  more  feeble  cases  it  is  often  vei; 
frequent,  from  120  to  140,  for  example ;  but  at  the  same  time  small  and 
weak.     In  the  same  kind  of  cases,  it  is  in  some  instances  very  full,  and  may 
readily  deceive  a  careless  observer;  but  it  may  be  at  onoe  distingnished  hj 
yielding  with  great  facility  under  the  finger,  as  if  filled  with  air.    In  the  seoonl 
stage,  it  becomes  slower,  sometimes  more  so  than  in  health,  and  is  not  nnfre- 
quently  nearly  or  quite  natural.     In  the  last  stage,  it  again  increases  in  fre- 
quency, but  is  almost  always  rather  feeble,  and,  in  the  prostrate  condition,  is 
small,  extremely  weak,  often  irregular,  and  sometimes  nearly  or  quite  absent 
for  some  time  before  death.    In  toe  asthenic  cases,  where  there  is  little  or  no 
reaction,  it  may  have  this  latter  character  from  the  commencement. 

The  countenance  is  peculiar  in  this  disease.  Allusion  has  alreadj  beem 
made  to  its  expression  in  different  stages.  But  there  is  one  chmracteristie 
oondition  which  requires  a  more  detailed  notice.  I  allude  to  the  colonr  of 
the  conjunctiva,  and  that  of  the  face.  Even  in  the  earliest  period  of  tha 
diMsse,  the  white  of  the  eye  is  often  reddened  and  turbid,  and  in  bad 
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Appears  Bometimes  almost  as  if  bloodshot  At  tbe  same  time  tbe  forehead 
aod  nppecpait  of  the  face  have  a  reddish  colour,  inoliniDg  somewhat  to  pur- 
jde.  1  have  never  observed  these  phenomena  so  strikingly  in  the  early  stage 
of  any  other  idiopathic  fever  as  in  this.  They  are,  however,  hot  always  pre- 
sent As  before  stated,  this  redness  yields,  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  to  a 
yellow  or  orange  colour. 

The  ydloumen  o/$kin  to  which  the  disease  owes  its  ordinary  name,  though 
a  common,  is  by  no  means  an  invariable  symptom.  It  begins  usually  about 
the  third  or  fourth  day,  often  with  the  commencement  of  the  second  stage. 
Appearing  first  in  the  conjunctiva,  it  extends  successively  to  the  forehead, 
&C8,  neck,  and  chest,  and  sometimes  affects  the  whole  surface.  It  is  said  to 
be  sometimes  nfbre  intense  and  universal  after  death  than  before  it.  The 
tinge  varies  with  the  natural  colour  of  the  skin  and  the  grade  of  the  disease, 
from  a  deep  lemon-yellow' to  an  orange  colour,  or  even  the  hue  of  bronze.; 
the  latter  being  ascribable  to  its  admixture  with  the  dark-red  colour  of  the 
stagnant  blood.  Sometimes  the  colour  is  imparted  to  the  perspiration^  and 
tinges  a  handkerchief  yellow.  Different  opinions  have  been  entertained  as 
Id  Its  origin.  It  is  probably  dependent  upon  a  change  .in  tbe  blood,  giving 
rise  to  an  excessive  production  of  the  same  colouring  principle  that  imparts 
yellowness  to  the  bile.  It  often  affects  the  cellular  and  adipose  tissue,  as  well 
as  the  skin,  and  has  been  observed  in  the  bones.  The  same  colouring  matter 
is  thrown  out  with  the  urine.  In  bad  cases,  tbe  surface  is  often  covered  with 
petechia  before  death.  In  those  of  a  milder  character.  Dr.  Magruder  noticed, 
m  an  epidemic  which  prevailed  at  Vicksburg  in  1847,  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  a  fichenous  or  exanthematous  eruption,  which  was  the  precursor  of  conva- 
lesoenoe.  (iV!  Orleans  Med.  and  Surg,  Journey  iv.  691.) 

The  black  vomit,  so  striking  a  symptom  in  this  disease,  does  not  usually 
make  its  appearance  until  in  tne  second  or  third  stage.  The  matters  ejected 
from  the  stomach  are  at  first  such  as  have  been  swallowed,  and  afterwards 
usually  a  little  bile,  probably  from  the  gall-bladder,  and  the  vitiated  secretions 
of  the  stomach  itself.  These  are  sometimes  so  acrid  as  to  inflame  and  exco- 
riate the  oesophagus  and  fauces.  The  black  vomit  appears  often  at  first  in 
small  quantities,  and  sometimes  as  if  not  fully  formed,  the  flakes  being  less 
intensely  black  than  they  afterwards  become.  At  least  I  observed  this  phe- 
nomenon, during  the  fever  of  1820,  in  Philadelphia.  It  afterwards  increases, 
and  the  quantity  discharged  is  often  enormous.  The  mode  in  which  it  is 
thrown  up  differs  from  ordinary  vomiting.  It  appears  to  gush  forth,  as  if 
without  effort  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  and  sometimes  almost  without  his 
co&Bciousness ;  being  not  unfrcquently  discharged  upon  the  bedclothes. 
Sometimes  it  is  ejected  bv  mouthfuls,  by  a  sort  of  regurgitation,  and  por- 
tions of  it  come  up  occasionally  with  hiccough.  There  are  cases  in  which, 
though  this  matter  may  exist  in  the  stomach,  very  little  is  discharged,  in 
^nsequence  of  an  utter  loss  of  power,  or  of  sensibility  in  the  gastric  coats. 
bi  such  cases,  a  loud  gurgling  sound  can  often  be  heard  upon  every  move- 
JQent  of  the  patient's  body,  owing  to  the  presence  of  air  and  liquid  toget'&er 
^  Ae  stomach;  and  there  is  often  considerable  fulness  or  distension  of  the 
epigastrium. 

Slack  vomit  is  either  nearly  tasteless,  or  sour;  and  to  chemical  tests  is  in 
Senend  decidedly  acid.  Formerly,  it  was  thought  to  be  black  bile.  Dr.  Phy- 
Bick  suggested  that  it  might  be  a  secretion  from  the  stomach,  and  supposed 
^^t  it  was  thrown  out  in  order  to  relieve  the  inflamed  vessels.  At  present, 
^  is  believed  to  be  blood  somewhat  altered,  either  by  a  feeble  secretory  action 
^^  the  membrane,  or  by  the  acid  which  exists  in  the  stomach.  I  am  inclined 
^  the  opinion,  that  the  blood  undergoes  some  modification  either  in  the 
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capillarj  vessels;  or  in  its  exit  from  them  through  the  epithelium.  Were  the 
character  of  the  black  vomit  dependent  on  the  reaction  of  gastric  tcids,  m  ii 
supposed  by  some,  it  should  be  changed  for  that  of  unaltered  blood  upon  the 
free  exhibition  of  magnesia,  instead  of  remaining  unaffected,  as  il  actuaOj 
docs.  Black  vomit,  though  apparenUv  homogeneous  when  discharged,  aepa- 
ratcs  upon  standing  into  two  parts;  an  msoluble  black  flaky  matter,  like  eofee- 
grounds  or  soot,  which  subsides,  and  a  clear  viscid  liquid,  which  occupies  the 
upper  part  of  the  vessel.  The  insoluble  matter  is  probably  the  altered  solid 
and  coagulable  matter  of  the  blood,  the  clear  liquid  its  serum.  Dr.  Bhees, 
of  Philadelphia,  discovered  innumerable  animalcules  by  means  of  the  solar 
microscope.  "When  the  matters  fresh  thrown  from  the  stomach  were 
examined,  the  animalcule  were  alive,  and  in  constant  motion ;  but  if  taken 
from  the  dead  subject,  or  inspected  after  standing  some  time,  they  were 
always  dead  and  quiescent.  Comparative  examinations  were  made  of  the 
discharges  from  the  stomachs  of  patients  ill  with  autumnal  bilious  and 
remittent  fevers,  but  no  similar  appearances  were  discovered.''  (S.  Jackson, 
PhiL  Joum,  of  Med.  and  Phys,  Sciences,  ii.  23.)  In  a  communicatioii 
to  the  London  Lancet  (see  Am.  ed.,  Feb.  1853,  p.  192),  Dr.  Manly  statsi 
that  he  has  repeatedly  noticed  animalcules  in  black  vomit,  belonging  to  the 
genus  Acarus,  but  of  unknown  species;  but  other  observers  have  luled  to 
find  the  ^pearances  noticed  by  Dr.  Rhees;  and  the  presence  of  animalenles 
certainly  cannot  be  considered  as  in  any  degree  characteristic.  Black  Tomit 
has  recently  been  submitted  to  careful  microscopic  examination  by  sevenl 
observers,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  J.  L.  Riddell  of  New  Orleans, 
Dr.  M.  Michel  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  Prof.  A.  Clark  of  New  York,  Dr.  Hassall 
of  London,  and  Dr.  Leidy  of  Philadelphia,  with  results  confirmatory  of  the 
views  above  given  as  to  the  nature  of  this  morbid  product.*  Besides  the 
different  epitnelial  cells  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  are  found  in  different 
stages  of  developcment  and  disintegration,  the  most  prominent  constituaits 
are  blood  corpuscles  variously  altered,  and  a  black  granular  or  amorphous 
matter,  probably  resulting  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  solid  ingredients  of 
the  blood.  Microscopic  fungi  have  also  been  noticed ;  but  they  were  not 
uniformly  present,  and  were  probably  developed  by  changes  in  the  black 
vomit  after  its  production.  Specimens  examined  chemically  by  Prof.  R.  E. 
Rogers,  of  Philadelphia,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  La  Roche,  were  found  to  contain, 
besides  free  muriatic  acid,  many  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood,  especislly 
albumen  and  iron.  (^Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  xxvii.  308.)  There  can 
bo  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  proper  black  vomit  of  yellow  fever  is  essen* 
tially  disintegrated  blood. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  blood  drawn  during  the  progress  of  the  dift> 
ease  is  almost  always  coagulable,  and  sometimes  sizy;  but  the  clot  is  usually 
softer  than  in  health,  and  the  buffy  coat,  when  it  occurs,  is  often  of  a  gelati- 
nous consistence.  It  has  been  thought  that,  in  malignant  cases,  the  blood 
loses  in  great  measure  its  vitality,  becoming  durk-coloured  and  dissolved. 
This  may  sometimes  be  the  case,  and,  in  most  instances,  the  coagulability  of 
that  fluid  is  impaired.  Upon  examination  after  death,  it  is  often  observed 
in  a  liquid  state,  distending  the  veins,  especially  those  connected  with  the 

*  See,  for  the  results  of  Dr.  Riildcirs  obscrrationtf,  the  iV.  O.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jimm. 
(iz.  420):  for  those  of  Dr.  Michel,  the  Charleston  Med.  Joum.  and  Ret.  (riii.  S9S):  for 
those  of  Prof.  Clark,  the  X.  Y.  Med.  Timm  (ii.  280) ;  for  those  of  Dr.  HasMdl,  the  Urn- 
dim  Lancet  fur  Febnuirjr,  1858;  and  for  those  of  Dr.  Leidy,  the«4ni.  Joum.  of  Mad.  StL, 
N.  S.  (xxtU.  312).  The  reader  is  also  referred  to  an  elaborate  and  ezccllent  paper  bj 
Dr.  R.  La  Roche  oo  the  black  vomit  of  yellow  fever,  coutalDed  in  the  last  mcatioMd 
Journal  (vol.  xxrii.  pp.  13  and  2\)b). 
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portal  syatem;  bat  Br.  Hewson  foaDd  that  this  blood,  when  removed  from 
tl^  body,  coagulated  upon  'standing  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  (^Phil.  Journ.  of 
Med,  and  Fh^$.  Sci.y  ii.  22.) 

•It  is  unnecesffary  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  changes  observed  after 
death  in  all  the  organs.  As  in  other  febrile  diseases,  signs  of  congestion  or 
inflammation  are  occaaionallj  discovered  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  Thus, 
the  membranes  of  the  brain  are  often  injected,  ana  serum  effused  into  the 
Tentriclea.  The  lungs,  though  generally  healthy,  sometimes  show  signs  of 
sanguineous  engorgement.  Traces  of  inflammation  are  occasionally  noticed 
in  the  kidneys  and  bladder.  The  liver  is  variously  affected,  being  sometimes 
engorged  with  blood;  sometimes  dry,  anemic,  and  of  a  yellow  colour;  rarely 
inflamed.  The  spleen  is  not  materially  affected,  though  occasionally  engorged 
with  blood.  The  chief  force  of  the  disease  obviously  fioLlls  on  the  alimentary 
canal,  especially  on  the  stomach.  The  oesophagus  is  sometimes  found  in- 
flamed, and  deprived  of  epithelium,  probably  from  the  acrid  matter  vomited. 
The  stomach  generally  contains  more  or  less  of  the  matter  denominated  black 
vomit,  even  in  cases  in  which  none  was  discharged  during  life.  Sometimes  it 
is  distended  with  this  fluid.  Occasionally  it  contains  blood  in  different  stages 
of  alteration.  According  to  Gillkrest,  there  is  sometimes  to  be  seen,  adhering 
in  large  quantities  to  the  mucous  coat,  a  deep-black  homogeneous  substance, 
of  a  gelatinous  consistence.  The  muscular  and  peritoneal  coats  are  usually 
sonna  ;  but  the  mucous  coat  is  in  general  partially  or  universally  reddened, 
flometimes  tiiiekened  and  softened,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  eroded.  The 
eaidiao  portion  is  usually  more  affected  than  the  pyloric.  Sometimes  the  mem- 
brane is  wholly  free  from  any  signs  of  inflammation,  or  other  appreciable  lesion. 
(Harrison,  i\^  Orleans  Med.  dh  Surg.  Joum.,  Sept.  1845.)  Dr.  Nott  found 
this  to  be  the  fact  in  four  out  of  eight  cases  examined  by  him  at  Mobile,  in 
1843^.  {Am,  J.  of  Med.  Sou,  N.  S.,  iz.  279.)  The  bowels  often  contain  the 
characteristic  black  matter  of  the  disease,  though  less  liquid  than  that  of  the 
Momach ;  and  their  mucous  membrane  generally  exhibits  signs  of  inflammar 
lion  here  and  there  in  patches.  The  glands  of  Peyer  are  seldom  materially 
altered.  The  veins  of  the  oinentum  and  mesentery  are  usually  distended  with 
iiiud  blood. 

Some  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  appearanc-e  of  the  liver,  in  con- 
ttqnence  of  the  observations  made  by  Louis  in  the  yellow  fever  of  Gibraltar, 
in  the  year  1828.  In  all  the  cases  examined  by  that  celebrated  pathologist, 
tbe  liver  was  found  in  a  peculiar  friable,  dry,  anemic  condition,  paler  tiian 
lUQallj  in  health,  and  of  a  yellow  colour.  The  same  phenomenon  was  observed 
by  Dr.  Stewardson,  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  case  examined  by  him  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital.  (^Am.  J.  of  Med.  ScL,  Jan.  1842.)  It  was  supposed  that 
^s  gtate  of  the  liver  might  be  characteristic  of  the  disease.  But  examina- 
tiODfl,  made  both  previously  and  subsequently  to  those  of  M.  Louis,  prove  that 
tbe  lesion  is  by  no  means  universal.  Thus,  Dr.  S.  Jackson,  of  Philadelphia, 
found  the  liver  sometimes  gorged  with  blood,  sometimes  quite  anemic.  {Phil. 
*^'  of  Med.  and  Phys.  Sci.,  ii.  21.)  The  same  observation  was  made  by  Dr. 
^Mson,  of  New  Orleans,  who  ascribes  the  pale  yellow  colour  sometimes 
observed  chiefly  to  the  loss  of  blood.  (JV.  Orleans  Med,  and  Surg.  Joum,,  ii. 
138.)  Dr.  Lewis  states  that  he  has  observed  the  dry,  brittle,  straw-coloured 
hver,  in  most  cases  which  had  been  attended  with  profuse  hemorrhagic  dis- 
^fge«.  {Und.,  iv.  161.)  According  to  Dr.  Dickson,  of  Charleston,  the  liver 
P'^ntB  no  constant  appearances,  being  in  some  instances  engorged  with  blood, 
^  others  soft,  pale,  and  flabby,  and  in  others  again  natural,  so  far  as  the  eye 
^Id  judge.  (Essay  on  Pathol,  and  Therap.,  i.  367.)  Dr.  Nott  found  the 
J^Uow  anemic  condition  present  in  only  about  one-third  of  the  cases.   (^Am, 
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Journ.of  Med,  Sri.,  April,  1845.)  Becent  miorofloopic  obflernitioDa  hj  PnC 
Clark,  of  New  York,  and  Drs.  T.  H.  Bache,  Uioads,  Darrteh,  and  Qntm, 
resident  physicians  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  Philaddphia,  haTe  ahova 
that  a  great  exoess  of  oil  generally  exists  in  the  liver,  both*  firee  and  Iritida 
the  proper  hepatic  cells,  in  which  thev  frequently  replace  the  nncleos;  ao  that 
fiitty  degeneration  of  that  organ  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  charaieteriitie 
lesions  in  &tal  cases  of  yellow  fever.^ 

In  various  parts  of  the  body  extravasation  of  blood  has  been  obaenred,  eapt- 
dally  in  the  cavities,  and  in  the  pulmonary  parenchyma. 

Cauie, — ^There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  cause  of  yellow  fever  is  peeolkr 
and  specific,  as  much  so  as  that  of  smallpox  or  scarlatina.  Bat  great  difw- 
sities  of  opinion  have  existed  upon  thb  subject.  Some  of  these  it  will  be  |io- 
pcr  to  examine  in  this  place. 

A  very  prevalent  hypothesis  has  been,  that  the  causes  of  yellow  and  biSow 
fevers  are  identical ;  in  other  words  that  the  former  disease,  as  well  aa  the 
latter,  proceeds  from  marsh  miasmata.  The  chief  arguments  in  &Toar  of  this 
notion  are,  that  the  two  diseases  prevail  in  hot  countriesi  and  at  the  flUM 
season  of  the  year :  that  when  the  yellow  fever  becomes  epidemic,  the  Ulioii 
fever  is  also  apt  to  bo  peculiarly  rife;  that  acclimated  individuals  are  leas  liaUs 
to  the  attacks  of  both  than  the  unacclimated;  and,  finally,  that  no  rwwmrisl 
difierence  exists  between  the  symptoms  and  course  of  the  two  diaeaaea.  Bat 
these  arguments  will  not  bear  examination. 

It  is  true  that  the  two  fevers  prevail  in  hot  countries,  and  in  hot  weather. 
So  do  cholera,  dysentery,  and  hepatitis ;  yet  no  one  considers  these  aa  idanii 
cal  with  yellow  fever.  Bat,  though  heat  is  essential  to  both,  their  loeaKde^ 
and  other  circumstances  in  relation  to  their  prevalence,  are  very  diftnat 
Bilious  fever  occurs  abundantly,  and  even  malignantly,  in  many  aituatiott 
where  yellow  fever  is  never  seen.  Thus,  the  former  disease  is  not  leaa  pref»- 
lent,  nor  less  fatal,  in  Asia,  Eastern  Europe,  and  eastern  Africa,  whera  the 
latter  is  seldom  heard  of,  than  in  the.  West  Indies  and  other  parts  of  tropieal 
America,  where  it  is  very  common.  Bilious  fever  is  quite  as  prevalent,  and 
quite  as  violent,  in  the  interior  of  miasmatic  countries  as  near  the  aea ;  yellow 
fever  seldom  occurs  at  any  considerable  distance  from  the  sea-eoaaty  or  the 
borders  of  navigable  streams.  The  latter  disease  is  almost  always  eonfned 
to  a  dense  population,  as  for  example  to  cities  and  garrisons ;  one  of  the  meet 
striking  circumstances  in  relation  to  the  former  is,  that  its  cause  appears  to  be 
neutralized  by  the  atmosphere  of  cities.  Thus,  Rome  is  healthy,  white  the 
plains  about  it  are  devastated  by  miasmata. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  yellow  and  bilious  fevers  are  apt  to  prevail  at  the 
same  time,  the  former  in  cities,  the  latter  in  the  country.  But  this  ia  not 
always  the  case.  Dr.  Dickson  states  that,  at  Charleston,  the  yellow  fever  haa 
often  raged  violently  in  the  city,  when  the  surroanding  country  waa  either  Mi 
more  sickly  than  usual,  or  remarkably  exempt  from  diseaae. 

Though  acclimated  persons  are  less  liable  to  both  diseases  than  atrangen, 
yet  this  difference  of  susceptibility  is  infinitely  greater  in  the  yellow  than  the 
bilious  fever.  The  former  very  seldom  attacks  an  adult  native  in  places  where 
it  is  endemic,  however  fatally  it  may  rage  among  strangers ;  while  no  pan  of 
the  population  is  entirely  exempt  from  the  latter  in  its  looditiea. 

*  8ee  I>rof.  Gark^s  paper  in  the  N.  T.  Med.  THmet  (ii.  284),  and  a  paper  by  Dr.  T.  B. 
Bftfhe  in  the  Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Set.,  N.  S.  (xxriii.  124).  The  latter  eommonieatioe  Ii 
peculiarly  interesting,  giving  the  results  of  the  mioroscopio  ezamination  of  the  liver  ia 
fourteen  oases  which  proved  fatal  in  the  summer  of  18^  in  the  Pana.  HoqMtal,  ia  aD 
of  which,  as  well  as  in  several  others  in  which  the  liver  waa  aant  to  the  Hospital  for  ea- 
uniaatioo,  this  fatty  degeneration  waa  uniformly  notioed. 
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It  is  not  true  that  the  symptoms  of  the  two  diseases  are  the  same,  at  least 
in  their  well  developed  forms.  Tbej  are,  on  the  coDtrary,  strikingly  differ^ 
ent.  Thovgh  perfectly  fkmiliar  with  bilious  fever,  when  I  first  atw  a  easo  of 
yellow  fever,  I  waa  at  once  stmok  with  the  latter  as  something  that  I  had 
never  seen  befefe.  The  febrile  stage  of  yellow  fever  is  continnoas,  like  that 
of  smallpox  or  measles,  for  one,  two,  or  three  days,  and  then  ceases; '  while 
bilioiis  fever  has  a  tendency  to  remission  or  intermission  eveiy  day,  or  every 
other '  day,  to  the  end  of  the  disease.  In  the  latter,  the  secretion  of  bile  is 
Qsoally  increased,  in  the  former  diminished.  Though  it  is  possible  that  the 
turbid  conjunctiva,  and  purplish  flush  of  the  upper  part  of  the  face,  so  com- 
mon in  yellow  fever,  may  occur  in  some  cases  of  the  oilious,  they  are  uncom* 
mon  in  the  latter,  and  I  have  never  seen  them  in  an  equal  degree.  Gastric 
inflammation,  though  common  to  the  two  diseases,  is  much  more  striking,  as 
a  general  rule,  in  the  yellow  fever.  The  black  vomit  of  this  disease  is  entirely 
dimrent  from  the  black  discharges  of  bilious  fever,  which  are  homogeneous, 
and  eonaist  of.  altered  bile,  not  altered  blood.  Uncomplicated  yeltow  fever 
never  ends  in  regular  intermittent ;  while  this  is  an  exceedingly  frequent  termi- 
natioQ  of  biliooe  fever.  It  has  been  said  that  yellow  fever  is  an  aggravated 
ferm  of  the  bilious;  but  this  is  not  so.  Many  cases  of  the  former  are  as  mild 
at  the  mildest  of  the  latter ;  and  bilious  fever  is  sometimes  quite  as  malignant 
u  the  worst  form  of  the  yellow ;  yet,  in  both  instances,  the  characteristic  dif- 
ference of  symptoms  is  observable. 

An  autumnal  attack  of  bilious  fever,  so  fer  from  giving  any  future  exemp- 
tion, 18  well  known  to  dispose  to  a  second  attack  in  the  following  spring. 
The  case  is  exactly  the  reverse  with  yellow  fever.  Thb  disease  rarely  occurs 
more  than  once  in  the  same  person.  It  is  true  that  this  fact  is  denied  by 
lome;  but  it  appears  to  me  tnat  no  impartial  person  can  read  the  testimony 
upon  the  subject,  and  refuse  credence  to  the  statement  Second  attacks  of 
yellow  fever  are  probably  not  more  frequent  than  seconcfattacks  of  smallpox; 
ind,  when  they  do  occur,  are  generally  light.^ 

It  is  very  possible  that  the  causes  of  the  yellow  and  bilious  fevers  may 
tometlmee  co-operate,  and  thus  produce  modified  cases.  A  patient  may  be 
attacked  with  yeUow  fever,  while  labouring  under  a  remittent  or  intermittent, 
wlueh  will  thus  assume  the  characters  of  the  former;  or  a  predisposition  to 
intennittent  may  exist  which  will  exhibit  itself  after  the  cessation  of  the 
note  violent  disease.  Gases  of  this  kind  have  undoubtedly  occurred,  and  lent 
wnae  coantenance  to  the  notion  of  the  identity  of  the  two  fevers. 

Dissection  presents  somewhat  different  phenomena  in  yellow  and  bilious 
fevers.  The  stomach  is  infiamed  in  both,  but  in  the  latter  seldom  if  ever 
contains  the  true  black  vomit.  The  liver  in  yellow  fever  is  often  bright  yel- 
low, dry,  and  anemic;  in  the  bilious,  it  presents  wholly  different  phenomena. 
(8m  BiHofu /ever.)  The  gall  bladder  in  the  latter  is  usually  distended  with 
l>laA  bile,  in  the  former  b  seldom  distended,  and  often  contiuns  less  than  in 
l^th.  The  spleen,  in  bilious  fever  is  almost  always  enlarged  and  softened, 
^  the  yellow  it  is  often  little  if  at  all  changed. 

From  these  considerations,  it  appears  clear  to  me  that  these  two  diseases 
'^  quite  distinct,  and  arise  from  wholly  distinct  causes.  What,  then,  is  the 
^are  of  the  cause  in  yellow  fever?  Is  it,  as  many  have  supposed,  a  pecu- 
^  eontagion?  Few  questions  in  pathology  have  been  more  largely,  and  more 
^"^Haly  discussed  than  this,  which,  therefore,  requires  a  particular  notice  here. 
The  oorUagums  nature  of  yellow  fever  has  been  maintained  upon  the 

*  It  must  be  recollected  that  second  attacks  of  smallpox,  in  a  modified  form,  are  not 
^  uncommon  during  epidemic  visitations  of  that  disease. 
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grounds,  1.  that  it  almoet  always  occurs  near  wharyes  where  TeaKls  anife 
from  abroad  and  unload;  2.  that  it  has  thus  been  carried  to  isolated  wpfM, 
where  the  disease  had  never  been  known  to  prevail  before;  8.  that  indiyidaalii 
going  from  an  infected  neighbourhood  into  a  healthy  one,  h^re  beeome  the 
centres  of  a  new  infection ;  and  4.  that,  like  contagious  diseases  in  geneal, 
it  cannot  be  taken  a  second  time. 

But  these  arguments  are  met  by  powerfully  opposing  facts.  Thaa,  in  hos- 
pitals situated  in  healthy  districts,  though  crowded  with  yellow  fever  patMBli, 
the  disease  is  never  imparted  to  the  nurses  and  other  attendants.  From  ves- 
sels arriving  in  healthy  ports  yellow  fever  patients  are  often  landed,  sone- 
times  in  considerable  numbers,  without  propagating  the  disease.*  In  citiei 
where  the  disease  prevails  within  limited  districts,  only  those  persons  are 
attacked  who  reside  in  or  visit  the  infected  spot ;  and  patients,  seised  in  oob- 
scqueucc  of  such  exposure,  and  carried  into  healthy  parts  of  the  dty,  do  not 
impart  the  disease  to  those  about  them.  Hundreds  of  instances  oocvr,  in 
extensive  epidemics,  in  which  patients  originally  seised  in  cities  are  a^attend 
through  the  country ;  and  yet  the  instances  are  exceedingly  rare,  in  whieh  il 
is  even,  pretended  that  the  disease  is  thus  communicated.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  propagate  the  disease  by  inoculation  with  the  blood  and  secI^> 
tions  of  those  affected,  but  without  success;  and  even  the  black  vomit  hasbem 
swallowed  with  impunity.  It  is  obvious  that  the  argument  drawn  from  the 
exemption  afiforded  by  one  attack  of  the  disease  is  only  analogical^  and  is  d^ 
serving  of  no  weight  unless  supported  by  positive  facts. 

For  these  and  perhaps  other  reasons,  the  great  majority  of  physicians  wko 
have  had  any  opportunity  of  seeing  yellow  fever,  altogether  deny  its  oonla- 

fious  nature.  This  fact  is  rendered  incontestable  by  the  industry  of  the  late 
^r.  Chervin,  who  personally  collected  the  written  opinions  of  almost  ail  the 
practitibncrs  who  had  seen  yellow  fever  in  portions  of  the  West  Indies,  ud 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States.  The  number  was  very  small  of 
those  who  expressed  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  contagious  cause.  It  mwl 
not  be  denied,  however,  that  this  number  has  lately  somewhat  increased. 
The  contagionists  meet  the  opposing  facts  above  stated  by  admitting  thai  ths 
disease  is  seldom  imparted  from  one  individual  to  another  in  a  pure  and  po^ 
foctly  licalthy  atmosphere ;  and  that  it  requires  a  certain  corrupted  conditioa 
of  the  air,  in  order  that  the  personal  effluvia  may  produce  their  eifccL  Bol 
this  is  contrary  to  all  that  we  know  of  other  admitted  contagions  diseases. 
There  is  not  one  of  them  which  may  not  be  imparted,  in  the  purest  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  provided  the  contiguity  bo  sufficiently  close.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  doctrine  of  the  contagiousness  of  yellow  fever,  in  the  ordinarj 
meaning  of  that  term,  is  quite  untenable. 

Can  it  be  that  the  cause  is  a  peculiar  miasm,  distinct  from  that  which  pio- 
duecH  bilious  fever,  but  resemUing  it  in  being  a  product  of  the  deoompositioB 
of  organic  substances  ?  Marsh  miasm  is  supposed  to  result  from  vegeiahle 
putrefaction.  That  which  produces  yellow  fever,  if  it  be  a  miasm,  most  in 
some  way  be  connected  with  animal  matter;  for  it  is  generated,  or  at  h 


*  See  letters  of  Dr.  Geo.  A.  Smith  and  Dr.  W.  J.  Tuck,  of  Memphis,  Tenn..  ia  tke 
N.  O.  Mfd.  and  Surg.  Journ,  (x.  602.)  It  is  here  stated  that  in  the  year  185S, 
yellow  fever  preTailcd  epidomicallj  with  grent  riolcnce  in  New  Orleans,  and 
other  towns  on  the  MiBsiiitrippi  river  below  Memphis,  it  did  not  reach  the  fawt  bm 
town,  nor  any  point  above  it,  in  the  epidemic  form.  It  happened,  however,  that  ilxl^ 
two  ca.ses  of  the  disease  were  landed  at  Memphis  from  the  towns  below,  and  earried 
through  the  streets  (»f  the  city  in  open  vehicles  for  a  mile  to  the  hospital;  ret  ia  no 
iniitAuco,  either  within  the  hospital  whore  ih^y  were  distributed  indiacrimiaately 
among  the  patients,  or  in  the  city  at  large,  was  the  disease  comoiunicatcd. 
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effective  only  wliere  men  congregate.  Hence  its  origin  in  cities^  jrarri^nt, 
and  occiaioiudlj  in  ships.  In  all  these  situations  we  nave  animal  effluvia,  or 
animal  excrement,  often  mingled  with  vegetable  matter  in  decay.  Along 
wharvesi  and  in  docks  into  which  the  common  sewers  empty,  wo  have  these 
oonditions  in  an  eminent  degree,  ready  to  be  called  into  operation  when  a  high 
and  long-eontinned  temperature  shall  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
«id  aei  the  fermentation  into  movement;  and  it  is  well  known  that  these 
are  the  parts  of  cities  where  the  yellow  fever  is  most  apt  to  break  out.  We 
hear  nothing  of  yellow  fbver  in  the  Spanish  encampments  on  the  Mexican 
coasts,  during  the  conquest.  It  was  only  after  cities  sprang  up  that  it  made 
its  appesnmce.  In  favour  of  the  supposition  of  a  miasm  thus  generated,  are 
the  fiuBts  that,  as  in  ordinary  remittents  and  intermittents,  the  cause  is  most 
energetic  in  the  night,  or  in  the  evening  and  morning,  while  the  ground  and 
adjoining  water  are  covered  with  fog  or  mist;  that  it  seldom  in  temperate 
la^odes  begins  to  exert  its  influence  before  the  season  when  dew  forms  at 
night;  and  that  it  often  gradually  diffuses  itself  in  all  directions  from  some 
central  spot.  But,  if  the  cause  be  a  miasm,  as  supposed,  how  does  it  happen 
that  thia  is  not  generated  wherever  the  conditions  above  mentioned  exist  ? 
Why,  for  example,  is  it  not  produced  in  Calcutta,  Cairo,  Rome,  &c.,  as  well 
as  at  Havana,  New  Orleans,  Philadelphia,  or  Gibraltar?  Why  is  it  occa- 
simially  developed  in  isolated  spots,  upon  the  arrival  of  an  infected  ship, 
thoQgh  never  known  to  exist  in  these  spots  before?  Why  is  it  sometimes 
communicated  from  one  ship  to  another?  We  can  easily  understand  that  a 
vessel,  with  foul  bilgewater  in  her  hold,  and  a  crowded  crew,  in  a  hot  cli- 
mate, may  generate  a  febrific  miasm ;  or  that  another  vessel  sailing  from  an 
infeeted  port  may  carry  the  poison  shut  up  with  the  air  under  its  hatches. 
We  can  also  understand  that  either  of  these  vessels,  arriving  in  a  port,  may 
gire  the  disease  to  those  who  may  visit  it,  and  breathe  its  foul  air.  But 
how  explain  that  the  disease  shall  then  spread  over  a  considerable  space,  and 
psevail  for  a  considerable  time,  after  the  vessel  has  been  thoroughly  cleansed, 
or  removed,  and  the  air  proceeding  from  her  thoroughly  dissipated? 

Two  theories  have  been  advanced,  either  of  which  will  explain  these  apparent 
iBoniBKas,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  further  proof  is  requisite  before 
either  can  be  received.  According  to  one  of  them,  a  peculiar  product  is  gcne- 
rtted  under  the  circumstances  before  mentioned,  which  is  capable  of  acting  as 
a  ferment  when  it  finds  the  proper  materials  to  act  upon,  and  of  reproducing 
itself,  or  a  substance  identical  with  it  out  of  these  materials,  as  yeast  is  gene- 
nted  during  the  vinous  fermentation  which  yeast  has  set  in  motion.  The  other 
theory  supposes  the  cause  to  be  a  living,  organized,  microscopic  being,  either 
animal  or  vegetable,  which,  produced  out  of  pre-existing  germs,  under  favour- 
able circumstanoes,  is  capable  of  propagating  itself  indefinitely  when  these 
circomstances  exist.  According  to  either  of  these  views,  the  ferment,  or  the 
developed  germ,  may  be  conveyed  in  ships,  or  even  in  the  clothing  of  indi- 
vidnalsy  tram  one  spot  to  jinother ;  and,  if  it  find  the  proper  material  to  act 
upon,  or  the  proper  food  to  support  it,  with  the  temperature  essential  to  its 
acdvity,  may  spread  itself  indefinitely,  and,  though  perhaps  originally  little 
more  than  a  mere  point,  may  poison  the  atmosphere  of  a  whole  city.  Thus  is 
explained  the  conveyance  of  the  disease  from  place  to  place,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  appealing  to  the  medium  of  contagion.  That  it  is  not  more  frequently 
propagated  to  interior  cities,  may  be  owing  to  the  less  likelihood  of  the  con- 
veyance of  the  pcHson  in  the  clothing  of  an  individual  than  in  the  confined  air 
of  ships,  where  it  may  possibly  be  kept  in  existence  by  the  same  power  of 
propagation.  In  favour  of  the  theory  which  ascribes  the  disease  to  organic 
germsy  is  the  fi^t,  that  it  is  endemic  or  original  only  in  a  comparatively  small 
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portion  of  those  re^ona  of  the  world,  where  til  the  exterior  ciiemnstiiioes  voold 
appear  equally  to  &voar  its  production.  Organic  germs  have  been  planted  hj 
the  Creator  in  certain  parts  of  the  earth;  and  Uiat  of  the  oanae  of  jeUov 
fever,  supposing  it  to  be  organic,  may  have  been  originally  limited,  by  tlie  bmbs 
fiat  which  produced  it,  to  the  warm  latitudes  of  America.  That  it  Iim  tttnAti 
Pt\}ladelphia  and  New  York,  upon  this  contment,  and  Gibraltar  and  BaroeloM 
upon  the  old,  rather  than  the  more  distant  ports  of  the  Meditemnean  or  the 
East  Indies,  may  be  owine  to  the  less  mercantile  communication  ef  the  latter 
with  the  places  of  its  production,  or  simply  to  their  greater  distance. 

But,  whatever  the  special  cause  of  yellow  fever  may  be,  ii  appean  to  be 
aided,  in  many  instances,  bv  a  kind  of  epidemic  influence,  which  prevaik  aoBM 
times  in  a  greater  or  less  oepree  for  years  together,  sometimea  only  at  long  and 
irregular  intervlds,  and  may  be  confined  to  one  localitv,  or  may  spread  orer  ex- 
tensive regions.  Thus,  from  the  year  1762,  when  the  yellow  fever  need  in 
Philadelphia,  we  hear  nothing  of  it  in  the  same  city  until  1708,  after  wnieli  il 
appeared  occasionally  until  1805.  From  the  last-mentioned  date  until  1819, 
there  was  an  almost  complete  exemption.  In  1819  and  1820,  the  diaaaaa  a^ 
peared  in  most  of  our  large  cities  upon  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  Charleston  to 
Boston ;  and  in  1853  again  made  its  appearance  in  Philadelphia,  which  hftd 
in  the  meantime  been  nearly  exempt.  This  epidemic  constitution  only  gives 
efficiency  to  the  specific  cause,  and  therefore  never  produces  the  diaeaoa  wka 
that  cause  does  not  exist.  Perhaps  a  long  continued  elevation  of  temperatno 
may  contribute  to  this  epidemic  influence ;  but  it  is  notalone  sufiicient,  for  then 
have  been  years  of  exemption,  hotter  than  those  in  which  the  disease  prevailed. 

Certain  conditions  appear  to  act  as  predispositions  to  the  diseaae,  and 
others  to  afford  more  or  less  protection  against  it.  It  has  already  been  aid 
that  strangers,  in  situations  where  the  disease  is  endemic,  or  prevails  veqr 
frequently,  are  more  liable  to  it  than  natives  or  old  residents.  Among  the 
natives,  children  are  much  more  apt  to  be  affected  than  adults,  who  enjoy  sa 
almost  entire  exemption.  Residents  in  places  only  occasionally  attacked,  and 
at  distant  intervals,  are  not  more  exempt  than  strangers.  Females  are  aid 
to  be  less  liable  to  the  disease  than  males;  probably,  however,  becanae  lea  ex* 
posed  to  the  cause.  Negroes  are  certainly  much  less  under  the  influence  of  the 
morbific  cause  than  the  whites.  They  are  not  only  less  frequently  attaded, 
but  arc  also  more  mildly  affected  when  attacked.  The  comparative  exemptien 
of  adult  natives,  in  the  situations  above  alluded  to,  may  be  ascribed  in  some 
instances,  to  their  having  once  had  the  complaint,  which  seldom  occurs  twios 
in  the  same  individual ;  but,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  probably,  to  a 
gradual  action  of  the  cause  from  infancv,  which  has  worn  out  the  susceptibility 
to  its  influence,  without  having  ever  absolutely  produced  the  disease. 

Various  circumstances  operate  as  exciting  causes,  calling  into  action  the  efi* 
ciont  and  specific  cause,  which  may  have  been  lurking  in  the  system.  Any- 
thing which  considerably  disturbs  the  condition  of  the  system  may  have  tUa 
effect.  Among  these  causes  may  bo  mentioned  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  or 
to  the  night  dews,  fatigue,  intemperance  in  drinking,  and  excesses  of  all  kinds. 
The  influence  of  a  sudden  accession  of  cold  weather  in  fiivouring  the  attack  of 
the  diiicase  has  been  often  noticed.  Thus,  though  frost  puts  at  once  an  end  to 
the  cause,  yet  it  augments  for  a  time  the  number  of  cases,  by  developing  tho 
disease  in  those  upon  whom  the  cause  has  already  acted. 

Nature. — ^The  reasons  have  been  before  given,  why  this  disease  should  not 
be  conbidercd  as  a  variety  of  bilious  fever.  Dr.  Physick,  whoso  post-morten 
investigations  established  the  very  frequent  existence  of  inflammation  of  the 
stomach,  was  disposed  to  regard  gastritis  as  the  essential  part  of  the  oomplaint. 
But  the  symptoms  and  course  of  the  disease  clearly  show  that  it  is  a  mere  at- 
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tendant  Pnctitionen  are  everywhere  &iiiiliar  witb  gastritis ;  but  yellow  fever 
it  seen  only  within  comparatively  reBtricted  limits.  Besides,  dissections  have 
ihowii  that  inflammatimi  of  the  stomach,  though  very  generally,  is  not  univer* 
ndly  present^  at  least  not  in  a  degree  at  all  adequate  to  the  results  produced. 
There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt,  that  yellow  fever  is  an  entirely  peculiar  and 
distinct  disease.  What  are  the  precise  pathological  conditions  essential  to  it 
ire  unknown.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  blood  is  prominently  in  fault, 
being  deranged  by  the  immediate  action  of  the  morbific  cause. 

Diamumt. — The  initial  stage  of  most  fevers  has  so  many  symptoms  in  com- 
mon, tnat  it  is  often  verr  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  discriminate  between 
them  in  the  outset.  Ydlow  fever,  for  the  first  day  or  two,  is  not  an  exception 
to  this  rule.  Nevertheless,  there  are  often  symptoms  which  may  lead  to  a 
feiy  protmUe  inference  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease.  The  severe  pains  in  the 
loinfl  and  lower  extremities,  the  turbid  conjunctiva,  and  the  darkisLred  suffu- 
flbti  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  face,  are  such  symptoms.  At  a  more  advanced 
period,  the  excessrve  irritability  of  stomach  and  extreme  epigastric  tenderness; 
die  regolar  continuance  of  the  fever,  and  its  subsidence  after  a  duration  of 
one,  twO|  or  three  days;  the  supervention  of  yellowness  of  the  eyes  and  gkin, 
when  the  fever  subsides;  the  great  prostration,  or  the  febrile  reaction  which 
ftUows  the  Bubsidenoe,  and  finally  the  occurrence  of  black  vomit,  are  the  most 
important  diagnostic  signs.  In  forming  a  judgment  as  to  the  nature  of  any 
donbtfol  case,  reference  must  also  be  had  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
deenrs;  whether,  for  example,  the  disease  is  prevalent  or  not,  whether  thecon- 
diticaka  necessary  for  its  production  are  present,  and  whether  the  patient  may 
have  been  exposed  to  the  cause  of  it  elsewhere. 

I^vgnotU, — ^Yellow  fever  is  a  very  &tal  disease,  being  scarcely  exceeded,  in 
this  respect,  by  any  other  acute  febrile  affection.    It  varies  greatly  in  violence, 
It  different  periods  and  places  of  its  occurrence.    Sometimes  it  is  so  virulent, 
that  the  great  majority  of  those  affected  perish;  in  other  instances,  it  is  mild, 
lad  few  comparatively  die.     When  it  occurs  epidemically,  the  first  cases  are 
generally  the  most  severe,  and  sometipes  almost  all  end  fatally.    Afterwards, 
the  disease  becomes  milde^^,  and,  towards  the  close  of  the  epidemic,  it  some- 
tonea  happens  that  almost  idl  recover.    Even  within  the  same  city,  the  violence 
rf  the  disease  may  vary  greatly  in  different  spots.     Thus,  in  Philadelphia,  in 
1820,  oat  of  twelve  reported  cases  in  one  vicinity,  there  was  only  a  single  re- 
oovery,  of  seventy  in  another  thirty  recovered,  and  of  four  in  a  third  three  re- 
eovered.   Perhaps  the  general  average  of  deaths  from  yellow  fever,  prevailing 
epidemically,  may  be  stated  at  one-third.     Dr.  Fenner  calculates  that  about 
one-eighth  of  those  attacked  died  in  New  Orleans,  in  the  epidemic  of  1847,  which 
WIS,  however,  of  a  relatively  mild  character.   (AT.  Orleans  Med.  and  Sujy. 
/oMm.,  V.  206.)    According  to  Dr.  Dickson,  the  proportion  of  fatal  cases  in 
Charleston  is  not  more  than  one-fifth  or  one-sixth.     The  great  experience  of 
that  distinguished  practitioner  gives  weight  to  the  following  quotation  from 
his  work  on  Pathology  and  Therapeutics.     ''The  attack  is  apt  to  be  violent, 
a&d  its  progress  hasty,  in  the  sanguineous  and  plethoric.   For  the  intemperate 
there  is  almost  no  hope.     National  habits  and  modes  of  life  have  a  decided  in- 
fluence.   The  Irish,  Germans,  and  Scotch  afford  us  the  worst  cases;  Spaniards, 
Italians,  and  Frenchmen,  are  very  apt  to  recover.     Midway  stand  the  English- 
man, the  northerner,  and  the  mountaineer,  or  inhabitant  of  our  interior  country. 
Generally  speaking,  the  more  recently  a  stranger  has  come  here  [Charleston, 
S.  C],  the  more  severe  his  attack.     Amons  the  young  children  assailed,  the 
ravages  of  this  pestilence  are  very  great."  (7^fl^e  353.) 

In  individual  cases,  unfavourable  symptoms  are  excruciating  pains  in  the 
forehead,  back,  and  Umbs;  great  frequency  and  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  a 
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gascooB  state  of  it,  or  its  entire  absence  at  the  wrist;  a  blood-shot  appearanec 
of  the  conjanctiva,  and  a  bronze  or  mahoganj  colour  of  the  skin ;  a  short  and 
violent  febrile  stage;  coma  or  convnlsions;  a  slow  respiratiofl  with  deep 
sighs ;  hiccough ;  excessive  restlessness,  and  a  disposition  to  get  oat  of  heo 
and  wulk ;  an  unnatural  apathy,  or  an  expression  of  dogged  indifferenoe  m 
the  advanced  stages;  a  voracious  appetite;  suppression  of  urine;  a  anitend 
hemorrhagic  tendency,  with  petechia);  and,  finally,  the  ooourrence  of  bkd^ 
vomit.  This  last  symptom  is  regarded  as  almost  necessarily  fatal ;  bat  Deci- 
sional recoveries  are  mentioned  by  authors  as  having  taken  place  after  its 
appearance.  Dr.  Fcnner  estimates  the  chances  of  recovery  at  about  one  in  a 
hundred  cases.  (^Hist.  of  the  Yelioic  Fever  at  New  Orleans  in  1858,  p.  53.) 
A  total  suppression  of  urine  may  be  regarded  as  a  certainly  ftital  symptom  is 
adults. 

The  absence  of  the  above  symptoms  must  of  course  be  regarded  as  favooT' 
able.  A  prolongation  of  the  primary  fever  beyond  the  accustomed  period, 
the  occurrence  of  a  moderate  secondary  fever,  and  the  appearance  of  a  gentle 
diaphoresis  at  any  period  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  dav,  are  also  fi^oor- 
ablc  signs.  The  production  of  strangury  by  blisters,  and  of  salivation  bj 
mercury,  may  be  regarded  in  the  same  light.  The  occurrence  of  dark  bilioa 
evacuations  is  sometimes  a  precursor  of  convalescence.  The  gradual  cleaning 
of  the  tongue  from  the  edges,  along  with  a  subsidence  of  vomiting,  and  a 
diminution  of  the  epigastric  tenderness,  is  highly  favourable. 

Treatment. — ^There  are  many  cases  of  yellow  fever  in  which  treatment  en 
be  of  no  avail.  The  patient  has  received  his  death  blow  at  the  beginnhig. 
There  are  others,  again,  so  mild  that  they  get  well  spontaneously,  mder  any 
kind  of  management,  unless  positively  destructive.  Hence  the  great  uncer- 
tainty, in  relation  to  the  influence  of  remedies  in  this  complaint.  Under 
every  kind  of  treatment,  there  are  many  deaths  and  many  recoveries  ;  and  it 
is  very  difficult  to  determine  how  far  the  treatment  has  had  any  influcvee 
upon  cither  result.  The  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  circumstance,  that,  in 
diffi^rent  epidemics,  and  at  different  periods  or  in  dififereut  localities  of  the 
same  epidemic,  there  is  great  difference  in  the  violence  of  the  disease;  so 
that  a  plan  of  treatment  which  is  at  one  time  apparently  very  successful,  may 
be  very  unsuccessful  at  another.  But  there  are  many  ca.^s  of  intermediate 
grades  of  violence,  in  which  the  chances  may  be  nearly  c*qual  between  life 
and  death,  and  in  which  appropriate  measures  may  incline  the  balance  favour- 
ably. Treatment,  therefore,  may  be  very  important  in  yellow  fever.  It  may 
rescue  the  intermediate  cases,  and  often  perhaps  prevent  the  mild  from  assun* 
ing  a  dangerous  form.  In  the  conflict  of  sentiment  between  the  differeBt 
therapeutical  plans,  the  judicious  physician  will  select  that  which  best  aocordi 
with  his  pathological  views ;  and,  at  all  events,  will  shun  hazardous  mc-asoret 
unless  very  clearly  indicated.  The  following  method  is  that  which  has  ap- 
peared to  me  most  appropriate. 

Very  early  in  the  disease,  while  there  is  yet  no  great  ga.<«tric  irritability, 
and  no  tenderness  of  the  epigastrium,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  an  eniptie  of 
ipecacuanha,  in  cases  in  which  there  may  be  reason  to  suspect  a  loaded  state 
of  the  stomach.  The  slight  and  temporary  irritation  of  the  emetic  will  be 
much  less  than  that  occasioned  by  the  continued  presence  of  undigested  food 
ur  acrid  secretions.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  remedy  is  appli- 
cable onl}*  to  the  earliest  stage,  and  under  the  circumstances  mcntiooied. 
Should  there  be,  at  this  stage,  frequent  attempts  to  vomit,  with  the  disoharte 
of  only  a  little  acrid  matter,  it  would  be  proper  to  favour  the  efforts  of  the 
^tnmacll  by  the  administration  of  warm  water  or  warm  chamomile  tea. 

The  question  must  be  decided,  at  an  early  period,  whether  it  will  be  reqoi- 
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Bte  to  use  the  lancet.  On  fdl  hands  it  is  admitted  that,  to  be  efficient,  this 
ttnst  not  be  postponed ;  and  it  is  generally  considered  a  hazardous  remedy 
ifter  the  lapse  of  one  or  two  days.  Bleeding  will  not  cure  the  disease ;  por 
ihoald  it  be  employe$l  vaguely  with  this  view.  The  only  legitimate  iudica- 
tionfor  ^6  use  of  it  is  to  diminish  the  danger  of  disorganization  from  the 
liokooe  of  inflammatory  excitement.  If  carried  too  far,  it  may  do  immense 
bum  by  increasing  the  prostration  of  the  second  stage.  It  should  be  resorted 
to  only  when  the  pulse  is  tense  and  strong.  When  this  is  very  frequent^ 
or  readily  compressible,  the  lancet  should  not  be  employed.  The  enormous 
bleedings  which  have  been  recommended  by  some  practitioners  are,  in  my 
opimon,  too  hazardous  to  be  justifiable  in  any  case.  Not  more  blood  should 
be  taken  than  paay  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  force  of  the  pulse;  and  this 
seldoni  exceeds  fifteen,  twenty,  or  at  most  thirty  ounces  in  a  vigorous  adult'. 
Leu  than  the  lowest  quantity  mentioned  will  often  be  sufficient.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  it  will  not 4b  necessary  to  bleed  at  all. 

A  mercurial  cathartic  is  almost  always  indicated.     The  constipation  of  the 

bowels,  and  hebetude  of  the  liver  call  for  this  remedy.     From  ten  to  twenty 

gruDs  of  calomel  should  be  given  without  delay,  and  followed  in  the  course 

af  a  few  hours  by  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  other  saline  cathartic.     In 

nme  instances,  where  it  may  happen  to  accord  better  with  the  stomach  and 

tttte  of  the  patient,  castor  oil  may  bo  substituted.     Should  the  constipation 

be  obstinate,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  infusion  of  senna  in  connexion  with 

%som,  Glauber's,  or  Kochelle.  sajt,  or  to  croton  oil.     The  last  has  been 

itrongly  recommended  in  the  dose  of  two  drops.     Should  the  stomach  be  too 

imtahle  to  retain  any  of  these  cathartics,  purgative  enemata  should  be  sub- 

fldtated,  while  the  calomel  is  repeated,  in  such  doses,  and  at  such  intervals, 

n  circumstances  may  seem  to  require.  After  the  bowels  have  been  thoroughly 

eraenated,  they  should  be  kept  open,  during  the  remainder  of  the  complaint, 

by  moderate  doses  of  the  saline  cathartics,  magnesia,  the  Seidlitz  powders,  or 

oiemata.     Rhubarb  and  magnesia  are  adapted  to  the  advanced  stages ;  the 

fanner  being  indicated  by  its  tonic,  the  latter  by  its  antacid  property. 

It  will  be  necessary  that  the  practitioner  should  decide,  at  a  very  early 
period,  whether  he  will  have  recourse  to  mcrcurv  in  the  treatment  of  this 
diaease.  So  far  as  danger  in  yellow  fever  may  depend  upon  inflammation, 
the  mercurial  impression  upon  the  system,  as  being  one  of  the  most  efficient 
iQtiphlogistic  means,  is  strongly  indicated.  Experience,  too,  would  seem  to 
pottounce  in  its  favour;  for  it  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  patients  almost 
always  recover,  if  salivation  can  be  effected  in  the  early  stage.  But  it  is  often 
difficult,  and  indeed  quite  impossible  to  bring  about  this  result.  Mercury 
leems  incapable  of  taking  hold  of  the  more  violent  cases,  however  energetic- 
ally it  may  be  employed.  Besides,  in  many  oases,  the  progress  of  the  di.sea&e 
18  80  rapid  that  there  is  not  time  for  the  remedy  to  act,  before  fatal  symptoms 
appear.  Hence,  many  practitioners  exclude  mercury  from  their  plans  of 
treatment.  They  assert  that  it  will  not  act  in  fatal  cases,  and  that  those  in 
which  salivation  can  be  effected  would  get  well  without  it.  But  this  reasoning 
does  not  soem  to  me  to  be  sound.  It  cannot  be  known,  certainly,  that  the 
instances  in  which  salivation  occurs  would  end  in  recovery ^^  under  other  mea- 
flores.  The  circumstance,  that,  when  the  influence  of  mercury  is  experienced, 
the  patient  gets  well,  proves,  at  least,  that  the  remedy  can  do  no  gre-at  harm. 
If,  therefore,  it  is  indicated  upon  general  therapeutical  principles,  if  it  is  not 
injurious,  and  if  its  influence  when  experienced  is  always  followed  by  favoura- 
ble results,  whether  as  mere  consequences,  or  as  effects,  there  can  be  no  im- 
SX)priety,  and,  as  appears  to  me,  there  is  a  strong  propriety  in  employing  it. 
at  there  must  bo  no  delay.  The  plan  must  be  commenced  immediately,  and 
VOL.  I.  21 
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persevered  in  to  the  end.  In  this  rapid  disease,  the  rule  which  ia  appHdbk 
to  chronic  cases,  of  suspending  the  remedy  for  a  time  when  the  gami  m 
touched,  must  not  be  obeyed.  Relaxation,  under  such  ciroamstmoeai  woold 
be  often  to  let  the  enemy  escape  in  the  moment  of  probable  Tictory..  IW 
mercury  should  be  persevered  in  until  the  symptoms  of  the  diaeaae  shot  a 
decided  abatement.  The  best  means  Of  obtaining  the  impreaiion  is,  after  the 
administration  of  the  purgative  dose  of  calomel  as  above  mentioned,  to  pm 
a  pill  of  two  grains  every  hour  or  two  without  interruptioii,  until  the  efBrtii 
produced.  In  very  urgent  cases,  the  quantity  may  be  increaaed ;  in  veiy 
mild  ones  diminished.  Small  doses,  frequently  repeated,  are  more  effieieat 
towards  affecting  the  system  than  the  same  quantity  in  larger  doses,  and  U 
longer  intervals.  Calomel  is  usually  well  borne  by  the  atomach.  It  maj 
even  compose  irritation  of  that  organ.  Should  it  too  much  disturb  the  bo«di| 
it  may  be  combined  with  opium.  Recourse  may  be  had  also,  if  neoeHuy, 
to  mercurial  frictions  and  mercurial  drftbings  to  blistered  anrfaees,  at  tie 
commencement  of  the  second  stage.  It  will  be  necessary  to  be  mora  eaiitkw 
with  the  use  of  mercury  in  infantile  cases. 

But,  whether  the  mercurial  plan  be  adopted  or  not,  it  will  be  propv  ^ 
employ  febrifuge  remedies  during  the  existence  of  the  fever.  Nothiogji 
more  effectual  in  diminishing  the  heat,  and  composing  the  restlessiieflB  of  tkb 
stage,  than  the  external  application  of  cold  water.  This  applicatioo  maj  k 
mado  by  sponging  the  patient  over  the  whole  body,  or  by  affmdon.  The  litter 
mode  is  most  effectual,  and  may  be  employed  in  the  oases  of  robust  indindvhi 
not  too  far  advanced  in  life.  The  patient  being  seated  naked  over  a  ftofB 
recipient,  oold  water  should  be  poured  upon  him  until  the  skin  becomes  cooli 
and  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  abates,  or  until  he  begins  to  feel  slightly  eh%i 
when  he  should  be  wiped  dry  and  placed  in  bed.  The  applioation  may  bei^ 
peated,  when  the  heat,  dryness  of  skin,  and  restlessness  return.  It  is  scandy 
necessary  to  caution  the  practitioner  against  employing  this  measure,  in  Of 
case  in  which  the  skin  is  not  universally  heated,  and  quite  destitute  of  moislvB^ 
Where  the  constitution  is  feeble,  and  the  grade  of  excitement  lower,  spongiic 
with  warm  water,  or  the  use  of  the  warm  bath  would  be  preferable.  Shoiw 
the  state  of  the  system  be  positively  asthenic,  spirit  may  be  substitated  fa 
water  as  a  lotion,  and  the  hot  vapour  bath,  for  the  warm  or  oold  bath. 
Internally,  the  refrigerant  diaphoretics  should  be  employed  in  this 
Of  these  none  is  so  exactly  suited  to  the  case  as  the  effervescing  draught  (i 
l\  S.  Dispensatory) f  which,  besides  its  diaphoretic  operation,  has  the 
of  frequently  composing  the  excessive  irritability  of  stomach.  A  dose  of  it 
may  be  given  every  hour  or  two,  during  the  height  of  the  fever.  Nitie  lai 
the  antimonials  arc  less  appropriate,  because  more  apt  to  produce  gastria  iffi* 
tation.  When  the  pulse  is  very  frequent  and  rather  feeble,  the  Dover 'a  povdw 
may  often  be  used  advantageously,  if  not  contraindicated  by  cerebral  oisauB. 
In  similar  eases,  infusion  of  scrpcntaria  and  spirit  of  nitric  ether  are  appA^ 
priate  remedies.  The  patient  may  be  allowed  to  drink  cold  water  IreqiKBt^ 
and  in  small  quantities,  or  to  chew  and  swallow  small  pieces  of  ice,  which  ii 
usually  very  grateful,  by  allaying  the  burning  heat  of  the  stomach.  Cf* 
must  be  taken,  however,  not  to  allow  so  large  a  quantity  of  ice  to  enttr  tk 
stomach  undissolved,  as  to  endanger  material  depression.  Iced  carbonic  seU 
water,  in  small  draughts  of  about  a  wineglassful,  is  also  very  gratefoli  9ti 
useful  in  allaying  gastric  irritation. 

Attention  must  be  paid  to  the  head  and  the  stomach.  For  the  pun  of  (k 
former,  leeches  or  cups  may  be  applied  to  the  temples  or  nape  of  the  neck; 
the  hair  should  be  thinned  or  cut  off;  towels  wet  with  cold  water,  or  bkddei* 
filled  with  pounded  ice,  should  be  placed  in  contact  with  the  scalp;  and, 
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ftonallj,  when  the  hea^  is  great)  and  the  pain  severe,  cold  water  may  be 
poured  from  a  moderate  height  upon  the  head,  held  over  a  basin.  At  the 
aaiiM  time,  hot  and  stimulating  pediluvia  may  be  employed  as  revulsives.  For 
the  irritability  of  the  stomach,  the  best  remedies  are  those  already  mentioned ; 
til.,  the  effervescing  draught,  cold  carbonic  acid  water,  or  small  portions  of 
iee.  Small  doses  of  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia  are  sometimes  useful,  in 
«ODnexion  with  the  draught,  or  with  other  medicines.  When  pressure  over 
the  stomach  occasions  much  pun,  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  epigastrium^ 
followed  by  warm  fomentations  or  emollient  cataplasms,  unless  the  weight  of 
diese  should  render  them  too  uncomfortable  to  the  patient.  Sinapisms  are 
aometimes  useful  in  the  early  stage. 

When  the  fever  begins  to  decline,  and  the  second  stage  commences,  febri- 
foge  and  depleting  remedies  must  be  abandoned,  and,  unless  symptoms  of 
eOBvaleaoence  are  obvious,  without  suspending  the  mercurial  treatment,  mea- 
sneB  should  be  employed  for  counteracting  the  inflammation  of  stomach,  and 
npporting  the  strength  of  the  patient.  For  the' former  purpose,  I  know 
Botoing  better  than  the  acetate  of  lead,  as  recommended  by  the  late  Dr.  Ir- 
modj  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  {Eclectic  Repertortf^  x.  519.)  This  remedy  is  not 
myropriate  to  the  febrile  stage,  nor  was  it  employed  in  that  stage  by  Dr. 
Irvine.  The  period  for  beginning  with  its  use  is  when  the  heat  of  skin  and 
faqaency  of  pulse  abate ;  while  a  yellow  hue  begins  to  show  itself  in  the 
iagnnetiva  or  fiace,  and  tenderness  in  the  epigastrium  indicates  continued  or 
inereasing  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  One  or  two  grains  should  be  given 
•teiy  hour  or  two,  and  the  remedy  continued  until  from  thirty  to  forty  grains 
haive  been  taken.  I  have  employed  it  in  some  bad  cases,  with  the  happiest 
iMfnlts.  In  one  of  them,  the  matter  ejected  frt)m  the  stomach  had  begun  to 
Mmme  the  flaky  character  of  black  vomit ;  and  yet  the  patient  recovered.  I 
flonCBBBy  however,  that  mj  experience  with  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  ample 
to  justify  a  positive  recommendation,  upon  that  ground  alone.  We  employ 
^  remedy,  with  great  advantage,  as  a  local  application  to  mucous  inflamma- 
tioDy  as  in  that  of  the  rectum  and  urethra,  when  not  attended  with  high  vas- 
edar  excitement ;  and  this  is  the  exact  condition  presented  by  the  gastric 
■noooB  membrane,  in  the  second  stage  of  yellow  fever.     Besides,  the  astrin- 

Et  properties  of  the  preparation  mav  render  it  useful  in  preventing  the 
ik  vomit,  which  is  now  admitted  to  De  a  sort  of  hemorrhage. 
9itt  the  case  should  not  be  trusted  to  this  remedy  alone.  The  epigastrium 
Aonld  be  covered  by  a  large  blister,  and  the  same  application  may  be  made 
la  the  extremities,  in  order  to  support  the  system,  and  to  direct  excitement  to 
the  sar&ce.  Powdered  acetate  of  morphia  sprinkled  upon  the  blistered  sur- 
&0e,  over  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  will  sometimes  be  useful  in  allaying  gastric 
Mtahility.  The  strength  must  be  sustained  by  mild  nutriment.  The  farina- 
sioas  drinks  and  weak  animal  broths,  or  a  little  milk  and  water,  may  be  em- 

&id  for  this  purpose.  Advantage  may  some|;imes  accrue  from  the  use  of 
water  and  milk,  in  the  quantity  of  a  tablespoonful  of  each  every  hour. 
Should  the  system  show  signs  of  sinking,  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ 
iBiiiee  and  stimulants,  with  a  nutritious  diet.  Sulphate  of  quinia  or  the 
mipoand  infusion  of  Peruvian  bark,  the  mineral  acids,  capsicum,  oil  of  tur- 
fntiney  wine-whey,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  wine,  brandy,  egg-nog,  milk-punch, 
Mrong  animal  broths  or  essences,  are  the  chief  means  to  be  used ;  and  from 
Iksae  selections  and  combinations  must  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
pH  of  prostration.  None  of  them  are  specific.  All  that  they  can  do  is  to 
«pport  the  strength  of  the  system,  until  the  disease  shall  spontaneously  ter- 
lunate.  It  b  possible  that  the  capsicum  and  oil  of  turpentine  may  be  useful 
M  alterativee  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.    Should  any  one  of 
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these  remedies  occasion  burning  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  it  most  be  omittei 
Opium  should  be  freely  used,  and  may  be  combined  whh  any  one  of  tlwB. 
The  oil  of  turpentine  with  laudanum,  or  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia,  ii  a 
combination  sometimes  especially  useful.  Of  the  oil  from  twenty  drops  ti 
half  a  fluidraohm  may  be  given  at  once,  suspended  in  water  by  meau  d 
gum  arabic,  and  repeated  every  hour.  Stimulating  frictions  should  also  be 
used  in  very  prostrate  cases.  Shoiild  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  or  bowcb 
occur,  it  may  be  met  with  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  kino,  and  rat 
tannic  acid,  severally  or  in  combination ;  and  opium  should  be  added  lo 
whichever  of  these  remedies  may  be  employed. 

In  the  secondary  fever,  the  treatment  must  be  conducted  upon  geioil 
principles  applicable  to  all  febrile  diseases ;  refereace  being  always  had  to  the 
strength  of  the  system. 

In  cases  of  a  low  form  at  the  beginning,  where  reaction  is  deficient  or  Ah 
gethcr  wanting,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  the  means  which  are  recommenU 
in  the  last  stages  of  ordinary  cases.  External  stimulation  by  means  of  the 
hot  bath  and  powerful  rubefacients,  tonics  and  stimulants  by  the  stonieh^ 
and  stimulating  enemata  of  oil  of  turpentine,  brandy,  laudanum,  &c.,  ■■* 
be  employed.  I  should  generally  prefer  for  internal  use,  in  such  cases,  the 
oil  of  turpentine  and  sulphate  of  quinia.  The  latter  remedy  may  be  giva  it 
large  doses,  as  much  even  as  from  five  to  ten  grains  every  two  or  three  hooi^ 
until  some  effect  may  appear  to  have-  been  produced.  Cases  of  this  Ual) 
however,  too  frequently  bid  defiance  to  medicine. 

.  In  New  Orleans,  the  practice  of  giving  large  doses  of  quinia,  very  etilyii 
the  disease,  is  asserted  by  some  to  have  been  attended  with  great  buMB 
According  to  Dr.  Fenner,  it  was  first  introduced  in  the  epidemic  of  1841  kj 
assistant  surgeon  Charles  McCormick  and  Dr.  A.  J.  Wedderbum;  and  ktf 
been  since  extensively  employed.  From  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  of  snlpkili 
of  quinia  are  given  at  once,  sometimes  uncombincd,  sometimes  in  oonnsiki 
with  opium  or  a  mercurial  cathartic  or  both,  and  with  various  aoocsHiy 
treatment,  according  to  the  particular  views  of  the  practitioner.  Somedatf 
the  quinia  is  repeated,  in  the  same  or  smaller  doses.  The  febrile  actioiii 
said  to  subside  very  speedily,  and  the  patient  frc(]ucntly  to  enter  simost  ia- 
mediately  into  convalescence;  but,  in  other  instances,  though  the  priaiij 
fever  may  be  apparently  cut  short,  and  the  secondary  fever  prevented,  yettM 
disease  marches  steadily  onward  to  black  vomit  and  a  fatal  issue,  as  in  viddt 
cases  treated  in  the  ordinary  mode.  (iV.  0.  Mai.  iD  Sunj.  Joum.f  v.  26S.) 
In  the  comparatively  mild  epidemic  of  1847,  the  quinia  practice  was  found  19 
satisfactory  as  to  have  been  very  extensively  adopted  in  New  Orleans ;  bat  B 
the  very  severe  one  of  1853  it  was  less  successful;  and  the  late  Dr.  Hesieit 
editor  of  the  N'.  0.  Med.  &  Surtj.  Jouni.j  stated  in  the  last  number  of  thit 
journal  put  forth  under  his  supervision  (vol.  x.  p.  404),  that  it  had  not  proved 
satisfactory  to  those  who  employed  it  in  the  latter  epidemic.  In  the  preoediDl 
number  (x.  279),  he  made  the  following  statement.  "  In  the  commenoemc^ 
of  the  present  epidemic,  the  advocates  of  large  doses  of  <piinia  soon  taf^ 
that  this  article  when  given  in  sedative  doses,  failed  to  accomplish  a  coA 
although  the  febrile  symptoms  gradually  cave  way  to  its  use." 

Dr.  II.  R.  Frost,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,has  found  the  chlorate  of  potasBi^  ^ 
excellent  remedy  in  the  febrile  stage  of  the  disease.  After  having  he^ 
evacuated  the  bowels,  he  gives  the  chlorate  in  the  riuantity  of  three  or  f^^ 
drachms  in  divided  doses  during  the  twenty-four  nours,  employing  at  t^ 
the  same  time,  when  necessary,  leeches  to  the  temples,  and  iced-water  to  ^^ 
head.  {Ciiarleston  Metl.  Joum,  and  Jiev.^  viii.  1&2.) 

Throughout  the  treatment,  especial  attention  sLould  be  paid  to  the  t^ 
rough  ventilation  of  the  apartment,  and  to  the  preservation  of  personal  ck**^ 
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iBepB  by  a  freqaent  change  of  linen,  and  of  the  bedclothes.  All  ezorementi- 
iou  matter  shpuld  be  immediately  removed.  - 

It  18  proper  to  state,  before,  leaving  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  yellow 

FeTer,  that  sonie  practitioners,  especially  in  the  French  West  Indies,  have 

beeo  in  the  habit  jof  relying  upon  the  mildest  measures ;  trusting  rather  to 

the  resources  of  the  system,  aided  by  the  removal  of  noxious  influences,  than 

ts  ny  strong  remedial  impressions.     In  the  first  stage,  demulcent  beverages, 

du^dn  water  with  a  little  nitre,  or  other  weak  ptisans,  perhaps  a  small 

Ueeding  when  the  excitement  is  great,  a  little  magnesia  now  and  then,  foment* 

itkns  or  poultices  to  the  abdomen,  or  a  few  leeches  to  the  epigastrium,  aqd 

ihs  warm  bath ;  in  the  latter  stages,  preparations  of  bark,  mineral  acids, 

ontpbor  injections,  j^.,  constitute  the  routine  of  the  treatment ;  and  it  has 

beetasserted  that  the  success  of  the  plan  is  little  if  at  all  short  of  that  of  the 

■ore  energetifs  methods  usually  employed. 

The*  prevention  of  the  disease  is  even  more  important  than  its  treatment, 
hi  relation  to  individuals,  when  circumstances  prevent  their  leaving  the  place 
b  which  the:  disease  prevails,  they  should  select  a  residence  in  the  highest 
nd healthiest  spots;  should  sleep  preferably  in  the  highest  part  of  the  house; 
Aodld  avoid  the  night  air ;  should  abstain  from  fatiguing  exercise,  exposure 
to  iltemations  of  temperature,  and  excesses  of  all  kinds ;  should  endeavour 
to  naintain  a  cheerful  and  confident  temper ;  should  use  a  nutritious  and 
vMesome  but  not  stimulating  diet ;  and,  if  compelled  to  enter  any  spot  in 
idaoh  the  atmosphere  is  known  to  be  infected,  should  take  care  not  to  do  so 
whn  the  stomach  is  empty,  or  the  body  exhausted  by  perspiration  or  fatigue. 
AttODpts  to  guard  against  the  disease  by  low  diet,  bleeding  and  purging,  or 
tte  ue  of  mercury,  arc  futile,  and  even  worse  than  futile.  The  feebler  the 
ijHtOD,  the  less  is  it  able  to  resist  the  entrance  of  the  poison,  or  its  influence 
vken  absorbed. 

lie  public  also  have  important  duties  in  this  complaint  Letting  alone 
tte  vexed  question  of  quarantine,  we  may  insist  on  the  necessity  of  estab- 
Uiiiig  hospitals  in  healthy  situations,  of  removing  as  far  as  possible  all 
Nirees  of  noxious  effluvia,  of  correcting  such  eflluvia  where  known  to- exist 
Ij  fittnigations  with  chlorine,  and  finally,  in  our  northern  cities,  where  the 
nuts  of  the  infected  neighbourhoods  are  often  well  defined,  of  removing  the 
iikahitants  from  within  these  limits,  and  excluding  the  entrance  of  others  by 
tte  temporary  erection  of  fences  across  the  streets  or  avenues.  In  places 
ikre  the  residents  have  become  exempt  from  the  disease  by  habitual  exposure 
to  the  cau.9e,  it  will  bo  sufficient  to  remove  and  exclude  strangers  and  children 
boBi  the  infected  districts. 


Article  IV. 

ENTERIC  FEVER. 

^— Xjpl>oitl  Fever. — Typlius  mitior. — Xorvous  Fever. — Abdominal  Typhus. — Com- 
Hon  Continued  Fever. — Eiiiero-mescutcrio  Fever. — Dothinentcritis. — Follicular  En- 
toiitU. 

Tkis  is  a  common  febrile  afiection,  presenting  a  considerable  diversity  of 
Qinptoms,  yet  having  in  general  a  certain  recognizable  character,  and  pro- 
Wj  constituting,  in  all  its  forms,  one  and  the  same  disease.  It  is  the 
Jirdinary  endemic  fever  of  Europe,  and  of  those  portions  of  the  United  States 
^  which  the  miasmatic  or  bilious  fevers  do  not  prevail,  and  is  more  or  less 
*^^cd  with  the  latter  within  their  own  special  limits.  Indeed,  the  proba- 
^ty  is  that  it  belongs  to  the  whole  human  family,  and  is  to  be  found  in  all 
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inhabited  regions.  Though  long  known  in  its  difierent  fbrms,  its  identity  b 
those  forms  was  not  clearly  perceived  until  after  the  researchefl  of  Lodi^ 
which,  by  determining  its  anatomical,  in  connexion  with  its  exterior  ebniB- 
ter,  gave  us  the  means  of  recognizing  it  under  every  variety  of  aspect 

The  nomenclature  of  this  disease  is  unsettled  and  perplexing.  By  mm 
writers  it  is  denominated  continued  or  common  continued /ever ;  Ixit  tldi 
term  is  not  sufficiently  distinctive;  as  other  fevers,  equally  common  in  nuy 
situations,  are  equally  continued;  and,  in  fact,  English  authora  generally 
confound  under  the  title  two  affections,  which  are  probably  quite  diBtiMk; 
namely,  the  disease  under  consideration  and  proper  typhus  fever.  The  mai 
of  typJioid /every  applied  to  the  disease  by  Louis,  and  now  much  in  use,  if,  I 
think,  still  more  unfortunate.  Independently  of  the  &ct,  that  the  comphml 
is  not  essentially  typhoid,  and  that  it  very  often  runs  its  whole  course  wilb* 
out  any  symptom  analogous  to  those  which  characterize  typhus  fever,  dkot 
is  the  strong  objection,  that  any  other  febrile  affection  may  equally  asniM 
the  typhoid  form ;  so  that  a  mere  epithet,  applicable  to  a  common  conditki 
of  disease,  is  thus  appropriated  to  a  distinct  complaint,  and  must  inevitably 
lead  to  frequent  misconceptions.  Bilious  fever,  yellow  fever,  the  plague,  tlM 
different  cxanthcmatous  fevers,  and  all  the  phlcgmasiod  may  become  typhoUi 
as  well,  though  not,  it  is  true,  as  frequently  as  the  one  in  question.  It  il 
highly  desirable,  therefore,  that  the  name  should  be  abandoned,  though  tbof 
is  reason  to  apprehend  that  it  has  already  taken  root  too  deeply  to  be  eiii^ 
eradicated.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  affection,  denominated  tyfkili 
mitior  by  the  older  writers,  was  very  often  that  which  we  are  now  eonsikh 
ing ;  but  the  name  is  objectionable,  as  implying  only  a  difference  in  dcm 
between  this  and  true  malignant  typhus.  Nermus  /rver  is  less  inappropnaM 
than  either  of  the  preceding  titles ;  as  the  disease  is  pre-eminently  maitil 
by  nervous  disorder,  and  the  cases  to  which  the  name  has  been  applied  km 
probably  in  general  l^elongcd  to  it.  ]$ut  almost  all  fevers,  indeea  we  nty 
say  without  qualification,  all  fevers  arc  attended  with  some  degree  of  nenoM 
disorder;  for  this  enters  into  the  very  definition  of  the  term  fever;  andtki 
title,  therefore,  is  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  DuthineutentU  (from  Mifp^ 
pustule,  and  Ivtt^ov^  intestine)  was  a  name  conferred  on  the  complaint  by 
Brc^tonneau,  and  was  intended  to  express  the  eruptive  character  of  the  inlci- 
tinal  affection  which  distinguishes  it.  Fnilicuiar  ¥>nteritiH  had  the  same  ori- 
gin. Both  are  objectionable  ujmn  the  score,  that  they  consider  as  csHCDtially 
the  disease  what  is  a  mere  attendant,  though  a  very  common  one.  I  propoii 
the  tiile  of  Enteric  /ncr  with  some  diffidence.  It  has  the  same  basis  as  tbi 
Knttro^mescnteric /t'vt-r  of  M.  Petit,  but  has  the  advantage  over  it  of  gratw 
simplicity.  It  is  merely  intended  to  express  tiio  fact,  that  this  fever  is  S^ 
tin(;:uishcd  from  all  other  idiopathic  fevers  by  the  frequency  and  extent  of 
intostiiKil  disease.  Other  fevers  are  attended  occasionally  with  dit^'ase  of  tbi 
bowels ;  this  almost  ulwa^^s,  if  not  essentially.  The  iiitostinal  affection  is  » 
characteristic  of  this  disease  as  the  eruption  is  of  smallpox. 

Sj/ntptomSy  Coftrse,  li-r. — The  disease  sometimes  begins  abruptly  by  a  cbiJ»i 
foll«)wed  by  the  usual  Rymptoms  of  fever;  but,  as  it  occurs  in  this  counCfl* 
it  more  fre(|uently  comes  on  insidious!}*,  and  increases  gradually,  so  that  i^f 
ofton  impassible  to  fix  the  precise  point  of  commcucemt>nt.     The  patient  * 
uncomfortable,  ami  complains,  perhaps,  of  weariness,  general  uneasiness,  t^^*" 
ness  or  numbness  of  the  limbs,  and  often  of  a  little  headache;  the  skil9    J 
somewhat  heated,  the  face  flushed,  and  the  pulse  accelorateil ;  the  tongn^y 
examined,  is  found  to  be  very  slightly  coate<i  witii  a  thin  whitish  fur;   *** 
appetite  is  impaired  though  not  quite  extin^'uishod ;  and  these  symptoms 
tiuuci  with  a  slowly  increasing  intensity,  but  with  a  tendency  to  daily 
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ion,  fbr  aeyeral  dinys,  Bometiines  even  for  a  week,  before  the  patient  feels 
imself  Bofficiently  ill  to  take  to  his  bed.  Frequently^  during  this  period, 
Light  ohiUinesB  alternates  with  febrile  sensations ;  though  it  sometimes  hap- 
^ns  that  the  patient  complains  of  no  chill  whatever,  and  distinbt  rigors  or 
hiyeripg  are  rare.  When  the  disease  is  completely  formed,  the  chilliness 
flaaea^  and  does  not  return,  unless,  perhaps,  at  the  commencement  of  some 
pudental  inflammation.  There  is  also  not  unfrequently,  during  this  inchoa- 
m  stage,  some  looseness  of  bowels,  amounting  often  to  diarrhooa;  and,  when 
khiB  ia  not  the  ease,  there  is  generally  an  extraordinary  susceptibility  to  the 
letionof  cathartic  medicine,  which  operates  in  much  smaller  doses  than  usual, 
or,  if  given  in  the  full  dose,  produces  more  than  the  usual  effect. 

The  disease,  being  now  fairly  under  way,  exhibits  the  ordinary  phenomena 
of  ferer;  such,  as  frequency  of  pulse,  heat  and  dryness  of  skin,  flushed  face, 
puns  i|D  the  head,  complete  loss  of  appetite,  thirst,  and  great  general  weak- 
UKL  'But  the  symptoms  are  also  somewhat  peculiar.  The  pulse,  though 
iQBMtimes  but  moderately  accelerated,  not  exceeding  90  or  100  in  the  minute, 
ud  of  considerable  fulness  and  strength,  is  in  other  instances,  and  especially 
ii  females,  very  frequent,  small,  and  compressible,  often  amounting  to  from 
UO-to  120  or  more.  The  flush  in  the  face  is  of  a  somewhat  more  purple 
tiitUuui  in  most  other  cases  of  fever;  and,  when  it  is  absent,  there  is  not 
nftequently  »  dusky  hue  of  the  complexion,  with  a  certain  heaviness  or  dul- 
ite  of  expression,  which  may  bo  very  slight  in  some  cases,  but  is  very 
itaikiBg  in  others.  Headache,  in  some  degree,  is  very  seldom  absent ;  and 
lot  abfreqnently  it  is  the  chief  subject  of  complaint.  The  patient  also  often 
operieooea  pains  in  the  back  or  limbs,  and  sometimes  has  a  feeling  of  uni- 
fBTMl  soreness,  as  if  bruised,  or  greatly  fatigued.  Sometimes  there  is  much 
nrtlessnessy  with  want  of  sleep.  A  characteristic  symptom  is,  in  many  in- 
teoes,  the  occurrence  of  bleeding  at  the  nose,  which,  however,  is  generally 
dight)  and  no  otherwise  important  than  as  a  sign.  In  very  many  cases,  a 
tenldency  is  observed  in  the  febrile  symptoms  to  remission,  sometimes  daily, 
aaetimes  twice  a  day ;  and  occasionally  the  exacerbations  subside  with  slight 
perqinration ;  though  this  is  much  less  frequent  and  more  sparing  in  enteric^ 
Aid  in  bilious  or  miasmatic  fevers. 

These  symptoms  continue  with  little  other  change  than  a  gradual  increase, 
fir  several  days.  The  pulse  becomes  more  frequent  and  loss  strong;  the 
don  acquires  a  heat  and  aridity  which  are  often  described  us  acrid  or  pun- 

Ct;  the  obtuscness  of  couuteuance  and  duskiness  of  complexion  deepen; 
tongue  remains  slightly  covered,  or  coats  itself  with  a  thicker  fur,  in 
cither  ease  showing  a  tendency  to  dryness  or  clamminess,  and  often  appear- 
ing red  at  the  tip  and  borders;  the  stomach,  though  often  retentive,  is  some- 
ftnes  irritable;  diarrhoea  is  not  unfrequent;  transient  pains  are  often  felt  in 
the  abdomen,  increased  by  pressure,  especially  in  the  right  iliac  region;  and 
^  lUght  degree  of  tympanitic  distension  in  the  bowels  is  discovered  upon  per- 
QOsnon,  with  a  gurgling  sound  upon  pressure  by  the  hand.  A  cough  fre- 
Viently  sets  in,  either  dry,  or  accompanied  with  a  slight  mucous  expectora- 
^;  and  the  physical  signs  of  bronchitis  are  detected  by  the  stethoscope. 
Ihe  urine  is  sometimes  little  changed,  sometimes  scanty,  high-colonrod,  and 
Aonve.  Such  is  the  course  of  the  disease,  until  about  the  seventh  or  ninth 
^y  from  the  time  of  complete  formation. 

Other  symptoms  are  now  superadded.  The  tongue,  previously  moist  or 
^ammy,  often  becomes  quite  dry,  and  assumes  a  brownish  colour.  I>cglutition 
ii  lometimes  painful  or  difficult.  The  abdomen  is  obviously  distended,  so  as  fre- 
^veatly  to  present  a  convex  outline  from  the  ensiform  curtilage  to  the  pubcs, 
when  the  patient  ia  on  his  back,  and  upon  percussion,  sounds  hollow  or  tympa- 
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nitib.  If  the  sarfnce  be  corefullj  examined,  red  spate  like  flea-bites  will  shot 
themselves,  usually  appearing  at  first  in  small  numbers  upon  the  abdoroen^lhil 
afterwards  increasing,  and  sometimes  extending  to  the  chest,  and  even  to  tke 
limbs  and  f^e»  At  the  same  time,  a  close  inspection  will  often  detect  n 
eruption  of  small  vesicles,  called  sudamina,  upon  the  neck  and  upper  part  of 
the  chest,  and  occasionally  also  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  DerTOH 
symptoms  become  more  decided.  Delirium  or  stupor  often  takes  the  pliotof 
the  headache  with  which  the  patient  had  been  tormented.  Ringing  or  b» 
zing  in  the  ears  is  followed  by  hardncHS  of  hearing,  amounting  sometimes  to 
deafness.  The  eyes  are  often  injected.  The  tongue  is  proCrnded  with  difr 
culty,  and  is  occasionally  observed  to  tremble  in  the  effort. 

If  the  disease  continue,  a  completely  typhous  condition  is  at  length  derelopei 
The  tongue  is  often  incrustcd  with  a  brown  or  black  coating,  or  is  dry,  ga^be^ 
and  sore ;  while  dark  sordes  collect  up>on  the  teeth,  gums,  and  lips  The  poke 
becomes  exceedingly  frequent  and  feeble.  The  surface  is  either  univemlif 
hot  and  dry,  or  hot  in  some  parts  while  it  is  cool  in  others ;  and  a  peeditr 
unpleasant  odour  often  exhales  from  the  body ;  subsultus  tendinum,  twitchiig 
of  the  facial  muscles,  and  even  epileptiform  npasms  sometimes  make  their  ip- 
pearance.  The  patient  is  very  feeble,  lying  on  his  back,  and  often  slipping 
involuntarily  down  in  the  bed.  He  picks  at  the  bedclothes,  or  at  inia«riB- 
ary  objects  in  the  air;  mutters  half-formed,  delirious  sentences,  or  exhiUti 
a  profound  coma;  and  sometimes,  under  the  influence  of  a  potent  deliriWi 
attempts  to  rise  from  his  bed,  and,  unless  guarded,  reaches  the  door  of  kii 
chamber,  and.  perhaps  falls  exhaui^ted.  Other  occasional  symptoms  areii* 
voluntary  fecal  evacuations,  retention  of  urine,  hemorrhage  from  the  boweb 
or  nostrils,  and  petechias  and  vibicoR  upon  the  skin.  Vitality  is  so  fceUo  ii 
the  skin,  that  blistered  surfaces  often  nlough,  and  gangrenous  eschars  are  pnn 
duced  in  parts  exposed  to  continued  pressure,  as  over  the  sacrum,  or  upon  the 
hips. 

Finally,  if  the  case  is  to  end  unfavourably,  the  pulse  gives  way,  and  becoMi 
either  excessively  frequent  and  fluttering,  or  slow  and  scarcely  perceptible; 
the  extremities  become  cool  and  clammy,  or  the  whole  surface  is  bathed  in  a 
clammy  Hweat ;  the  abdomen  is  often  enormously  distended  ;  hiccough  luiB^ 
times  occurs ;  the  countenance  a.<ufumos  the  hippocratic  aspect ;  and  life  i> 
quietly  and  almost  insensibly  extinguished.  Sometimes,  however,  when  the 
fatal  issue  takes  place  at  an  earlier  period,  death  is  preceded  by  apparently 
painful  struggles  or  convulsions. 

When  a  favourable  termination  is  to  take  place,  the  tongue  becomes  moia*i 
and  begins  to  clean  itself  gradually  at  the  tip  and  edges ;  the  pulse  lessens  ^ 
frequency  and  acquires  greater  fulness ;  the  skin  relaxes,  becoming  cooler  ■*>* 
less  dry ;  the  stupor  or  delirium  subsides  ;  the  patient  pays  more  attentioo  ^ 
things  around  him,  and  exhibits  more  solicitude  for  himself;  the  abdorai^ 
distension  diminishes,  and  some  inclination  for  food  returns,  or  at  leai^t  1^ 
aversion  for  it  is  displayed.    OonvaJesccncc,  under  these  circumstances,  spew^^ 
takes  place ;  and  not  unfrequently  the  emaciation  becomes  more  evident  at  r^ 
moment  than  it  was  before. 

In  other  instances,  especially  in  severe  and  more  protract<»d  cases,  the  cou  "^ 
is  somewhat  different.   Instead  of  cleaning  gradually  from  the  edges,  the  t 
throws  off  its  fur  in  flakes,  generally  at  first  from  the  centre  or  towards 
base,  leaving  the  surface  smooth,  red,  and  somewhat  sinning,  as  if  the  papill 
structure  had  been  partially  destroye<l.     This  state  of  the  tongue  is  sometii 
preeede«l  by  S4)n.*iiess  of  the  fauces;  and  the  velum  pendulum  and  half  arrlr^ 
will,  if  examined,  be  fuuml  covered  with  an  exudation,  which  they  are  Ik^g^' 
niug  to  part  with.     This  is  usually  a  sign  of  an  approaching  amelioration    ^ 
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the  syiDptoms.  If  tife  tongne,  when  thus  cleaned,  remain  moist,  convalescence 
may  be  pretty  confidently  expected,  though  it  is  always  tedious.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  tongue  coats  itself  over  again,  and  again  becomes  clean ;  and  this 
change  may  take  place  more  than  once.  Occasionally,  too,  a  thrush-like  exu- 
dation appears  upon  its  surface.  But  still,  if  the  moisture  continue^  the  projg- 
Doeis  is  ultimately  favourable. 

If,  however,  at-any  time  during  the  above  cleaning  process,  or  even  after  ifc 
has  been  completed,  the  tongue  should  become  permanently  dry, 'the  symp- 
toms are  a^in  aggravated,  and  the  patient  again  thrown  into  dlinger.  I  have 
ascribed  this  result  to  an  increase  of  the  intestinal  disease,  which  is  a  promi- 
oent  feature  in  the  complaint,  and  have  found  it  to  yield  most  happily  to  treat- 
ment addressed  to  that  affection. 

But,  as  before  observed,  the  convalescence  after  this  mode  df  cleaning  of  the 
tongue  is  always  somewhat  tedious,  and  often  Wery  much  so.  It  implies  a  de- 
gree of  mischief  to  the  organization  which  time  only  can  repair.  Sometimes 
months  elapse  before  the  patient  recovers  his  usual  health.  The  pulse  remains 
long  frequent,  a  febrile  paroxysm  sdmewhat  resembling  hectic  occasionally  ap^ 
pears  every  day,  there  are  copious  and  debilitating  sweats  at  night,  the  appe- 
tite is  feeble,  and  the  bowels  are  disturbed  by  slight  causes.  Troublesome 
nervous  symptoms  also  frequently  occur  ;  such  as  wakefulness,  depression  of 
spirits,  weakened  memory,  childish  Iretfulness,  and  sometimes  a  kind  of  im- 
perfect delirium  or  insanity,  though  this  is  rare.  The  lower  extremities  some- 
times become  painful  and  edematous.  Troublesome  and  tedious  abscesses  oo- 
easionaliy  break  out,  especially  near  the  parotid ;  and  boils  appear  in  various 
parts  of  the  body.  At  length,  these  symptoms  gradually  disappear,  the  appe- 
tite returns,  and  even  becomes  insatiable,  and  the  patient  rapidly  acquires 
strength  and  flesh.  Not  unfrequently,  the  premature  or  excessive  indulgence 
of  the  appetite  causes  disagreeable  intestinal  symptoms ;  and  I  have  known  it 
apparently  to  be  the  oause  of  a  fatal  relapse.  The  patient  generally  loses  his 
iMdr,  which,  however,  grows  again  ;  and  the  cuticle  of  the  palms  of  the  hands 
ind  soles  of  ^he  feet  is  apt  to  desquamate. 

There  is  occasionally  a  fatal  termination  of  this  disease,  of  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter, which  it  is  necessary  to  notice.  The  patient  is  suddenly  seized,  with- 
out any  premonition  of  danger,  perhaps  even  in  the  midst  of  convalescence, 
with  violent  pains  in  the  abdomen,  which  is  also  exceedingly  tender  to  the 
touch.  Sometimes  there  is  no  pain;  but  only  tenderness.  The  knees  are 
drawn  up,  and  the  face  assumes  an  anxious  and  even  ghastly  expression. 
Bigors,  an  exceedingly  frequent  and  contracted  pulse,  obstinate  vomiting,  and 
eonstipation,  are  also  frequent  symptoms.  A  collapse  of  the  circulation  and 
of.the  surface  precedes  death,  which  takes  place  usually  within  a  day  or  two, 
though  life  is  sometimes  prolonged  for  a  week.  The  cause  of  these  symptoms 
Is  a  perforation  of  the  intestine,  and  the  escape  of  its  liquid  contents,  produc- 
ing inflammation  of  the  peritoneum.  It  is  more  frequently  the  mild  than  the 
aggravated  cases  of  the  disease,  that  are  liable  to  this  serious  accident.  It 
occurs  at  variable  periods  in  the  progress  of  the  complaint,  having  been  noticed 
as  early  as  the  twelfth  day,  and  as  late  as  the  fortieth. 

The  duration  of  this  disease  is  uncertain,  but  usually  protracted.  Death 
may  take  place  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day ;  but  so  early  a  termination  is 
Tery  rare.  Generally  it  occurs  in  the  course  of  the  second  or  third  week,  and 
sometimes  not  till  the  end  of  six  weeks,  or  even  later.  The  period  of  conva- 
lescence is  equally  variable.  It  sometimes  beginson  the  eighth  or  ninth  day, 
but  very  rarely  before  the  third  week.  Even  the  mildest  cases  run  on  to  the 
fourteenth  er  fifteenth  day ;  those  of  a  severer  character  seldom  become  con- 
YilesccQt  before  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  week ;  and  not  unfrequently 
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W€  witness  recoveries  even  aftier  the  sixth  week.  The  average  dnmtion  of 
cases  may  be  stated  at  from  twenty  to  thirty  dayai  The  disease  seldom  lasts 
longer  than  sixty  days,  though  it  has  no  £xed  limits. 

Certain  symptoms  which  occur  in  the  oourse  of  the  disease  are  so  imporUnfty 
in  reference  to  diagnosis  or  prognosis,  as  to  require  separate  oonsideratioQ. 

DiarrJiceay  according  to  Loui^,  is  an  almost  uniform  symptom,  haviDg  Ymetk 
absent  in  only  three  of  the  cases  examined  by  him.     It  most  be  remeinberedy 
however,  that  the  occurrence  of  liquid  stools  constitutes  dtarrhcsa  in  the  eatt— 
mation  of  that  author,  though  there  may  be  only  one  daily.     But  even  witb 
this  limitation,  the  observation  is  not  applicable  to  the  disease  as  it  ocoars  in. 
this  country ;  at  least  as  it  has  occurred  within  my  own  observation.     Diar- 
rhoea is  undoubtedly  frequent,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  may  be  oonudeieA 
among  the  diagnostic  symptoms ;  but  it  is  also  not  unfrequently  wantiDg.     C 
have  noticed,  however,  that,  e\%n  when  there  is  apparent  constipation,  Ihcr 
bowels  are  acted  on  by  purgative  medicine  much  more  readily  and  abundantf]^ 
than  in  most  other  febrile  diseases.    So  much  is  this  the  fact,  that  in  a  donbi— 
ful  case  of  fever,  an  unusual  or  extraordinary  effect  from  purgative  medicinal 
should  have  some  weight  in  influencing  the  decision  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
ease.     The  diarrhoea  sometimes  precedes  the  fever;  but  more  frequently 
mences  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after  the  attack,  and  is  ocoaaionaDjf 
postponed  to  a  much  later  period.     The  stools  may  be  only  one  or  two  daily^ 
or  more  frequent,  up  to  ten,  twelve,  or  more.    They  are  generally  ycllowiah  or 
brownish,  and  apparently  healthy  except  in  consistence.     This  is  one  of  tho 
remarkable  features  of  the  disease.   While  in  other  severe  fcvera  the  discharges 
are  almost  always  greatly  altered,  in  this,  they  often  reinain  nearly  natural  witk 
the  exception  alluded  to,  throughout  the  complaint.    Sometimes,  however,  tbe]f 
are  black  or  bloody,  especially  in  the  advanced  stages ;  and,  in  a  relatively 
small  number  of  cases,  they  are  dysenteric     The  diarrhoea  undoubtedly  de- 
pends upon  the  inflammation  or  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  but  has 
not  been  found  to  bear  any  fixed  relation  to  the  characteristic  disease  of  the 
aggregated  intestinal  glands.     It  is  generally  attended  with  pains  in  the  ab» 
dameny  which,  though  not  usually  very  severe,  are  oflen  troublesome.     When 
wanting,  they  may  sometimes  be  elicited  by  pressure.     They  may  be  present 
also  when  there  is  no  diarrhoea. 

Tympanites^  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  is  an  almost  constant  attendant  at 
enteric  fever.  -I  have  very  seldom  witnessed  a  case  without  some  degree  of  it. 
It  does  not  begin  with  the  disease ;  coming  on  usually  about  the  seventh  day, 
though  sometimes  as  early  as  the  third.  At  first  it  is  not  very  obvious.  The89 
may  be  a  slight  increase  of  tension  in  the  abdominal  parietes ;  but  percussioia 
is  necessary  to  the  certain  detection  of  the  symptom.  It  increases  as  the  dis- 
ease advances,  and  soon  becomes  obvious  to  the  eye.  In  general  it  bears  aoiii9 
proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  disease,  being  moderate  in  mild  cases,  andl 
greater  in  the  severe.  Sometimes  it  is  very  great,  causing  an  enormona  dia*- 
tension  of  the  abdomen,  so  as  to  interfere  with  respiration  by  pressure  npoa 
the  diaphragm.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  occasions  great  distress  to  thm 
patient.  It  is  also  injurious  by  distending  the  bowels,  so  that  they  cannot  ae& 
on  their  contents.  This  morbid  collection  of  air  b  chiefly  in  the  colon ;  thsr 
small  intestines  being  comparatively  little  affected. 

Tlie  rose-ixioured  emption  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  phenomena  oP 
enteric  fever.  This  consists  of  small  red  spots,  usually  roundish,  and  abost  i^ 
line  in  diameter,  though  sometimes  larger,  often  slightly  prominent,  and  dia— 
appi'aring  under  pressure  with  the  finger,  to  return  upon  the  removal  of  thm 
pretf8urc.  They  arc  never  seen  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  bn^ 
generally  first  make  their  appearance  between  the  seventh  and  fifteenth  dajv 
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and  ^xnsaflioiiftUy  Jater.  They  occur  in  general  first  mncl  most  nvmeronsly  on 
the  abdomenViftztenduig  afterwarols  to  the  breast,  and-ocoasionaliy  also  to  die 
Extremities,  and  even  to  the  h^k  and  face,  though  very  rare  in  the  last  mei^ 
'tioned. peeition.  I  have  seen  them  abundant  on  the  tipper  and  inner  part  of 
the  thigfafly  and  Confined  to  that  place.  Thoir  number  yaries  greatly,  somc^^ 
ismes  net  exceeding  two  or  three,  sometimes  being  almost  countless.  They 
appear  in  snooessiTe  crops,  each  lasting  three  or  four  days,  and  then  gradually 
wilding ;  and  the  whole  peijod  of  the  eruption  yaries,  according  to  Louis,  from 
"dnree  to  fifteen  days.  Though  present  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  at  some 
period  in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  they  are  not  so  in  all.  Out  qi  seventy 
^asea  referred  to  by  Chomel  and  Grcnest,  they  were  absent  in  sixteen,  or  about 
one^oarter.  As  the  disease  has  occurred  to  my  own  observation,  they  are  very 
seldom  absent;  and  I'  have  no  doubt  that,  from  their  small  number,  faint- 
^eas,  and  fugitive  character  in  many  cases^  they  are  often  only  overlooked 
"where  they  are  supposed  to  be  wanting. 

These  spots  must  not  be  confounded  with  pctechise,  which  also  appear  in 
^this  disease,  but  are  not  peculiar  to  it.  The  latter  can  scarcely  be  considered 
strictly  as  an  eruption;  consisting  merely  of  blood  extravasated  in  the  skin. 
7hey  are  distinguishable  usually  by  their  more  livid  colour,  by  never  project- 
ing above  the  surface,  and  by  not  disappearing  upon  pressure.  They  occur 
siueh  less  frequently  than  the  rose-coloured  eruption,  and  are  more  common 
an  genuine  typhus  fever  than  in  the  enteric.  Sometimes  the  hemorrhagio 
effusion  is  more  extensive,  consisting  of  patches  or  vibiccs. 

Sudamina  are  minute  vesicles,  generally  about  the  size  of  a  small  pin's 
liead,  but  sometimes  larger,  either  circular  or  oval,  and,  in  consequence  of 
their  minuteness  and  transparency,  often  requiring  to  be  viewed  obliquely  in 
crder  to  be  seen.     They  may  frequently  be  detected  by  the  touch.     They 
occur  usually  on  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  chest,  especially  towards  the 
shoulders,  or  near  the  axilla  or  groin ;  but  may  sometimes  be  seen  upon  the 
trunk  and  limbs;  and  I  have  known  them  to  cover  thickly  almost  the  whole 
lodj,  except  the  face.     The  period  of  their  eruption  is  generally  later  than 
that  of  the  red  spots,  being  rarely  earlier  than  the  fourteenth  day.     They 
are  also  less  constant,  and  less  characteristic,  occurring  in  other  febrile  affec- 
tions as  well  as  in  that  under  consideration. 

Comh  and  the  bronchial  rales  are  very  common  in  this  complaint.  The 
eoagh  IS  either  dry,  or  attended  with  a  slight  mucous  expectoration,  with  very 
fittle  or  no  soreness  or  sense  of  oppression  in  the  chest.  The. dry  sonorous 
ttd  sibilant  rales  may  be  heard  more  or  less  extensively  over  the  thorax,  and 
ve  much  greater  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  oppression  or  dyspnoea  than 
in  ordinary  catarrhal  affections.  They  thus  afford  an  important  diagnostic 
uga.  They  are  not,  however,  present  in  all  cases.  Sometimes  they  begin 
^th  the  disease;  but  more  frequently  not  until  the  lapse  of  about  a  week* 
Occasionally,  they  give  place  to  a  crepitant  or  sub-crepitant  rale,  indicating 
^  occurrence  of  inflammation  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs. 

The  puUe  is  generally  frequent,  sometimes  in  the  early  stages  full  and 
*^g,  sometimes  even  from  the  commencement  rather  feeble,  and  almost 
^ays  becoming  so  as  the  disease  advances.  It  is,  however,  very  different 
in  different  cases.  I  have  known  it  not  more  frequent  than  in  health,  and 
Offering  f^om  the  natural  state  only  by  its  weakness.  ThiS)  however,  is 
exceedingly  rare.  A  moderate  degree  of  acceleration,  with  some  fulness  and 
itr^D^h,  is  not  uncommon  in  mild  cases,  and  in  the  early  stages  of  those 
which  are  more  severe.  But  if  there  be  any  one  condition  of  pulse  more 
^^^^aracteristic  than  another,  it  is  that  of  frecjucncy,  smallncss,  and  want  of 
'length.     Such  is  often  its  condition  at  the  outset ;  and,  when  this  is  not 
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the  case,  there  is  a  very  general  iendeDcy  to  it  in  the  progress  ot  the  dit 
The  number  of  pulsations  is  often  at  first  from  110  to  120,  and  8ometi^=iMi 
increases  to  130,  140,  and  even  to  160,  before  the  close.  In  the  la8t  sta^^sge, 
the  pulse,  along  with  ita  frequency  and  feebleness,  is  occasionally  irregi— ^-liif 
end  intermittent;  and  Louis  has  found  this  condition,  in  most  cases, 
elated  with  softening  of  the  heart.  Instead  of  increasing  in  frequency,  in 
prostrate  state  of  system,  it  sometimes  becomes  even  slower  than  in  h< 
and  exceedingly  feeble,  indicating  an  absence  of  irritating  inflnenoes,  or 

extraordinary  insensibility  to  their  action.     In  the  former  case^  thia.condit ioa 

of  the  pulse  is  favourable,  in  the  latter  it  may  be  otherwise. 

Hemorxhaije  is  not  an  unfrcqucnt  symptom  of  enteric  fever.     In  the 
stage,  it  takes  place  from  the  nostrils,  and  is  highly  characteristic.     The  e[ 
taxis  is  usually  very  moderate,  often  not  exceeding  a  few  drops,  and  vi 
seldom  in  any  degree  alarrainc.     In  some  rare  cases,  however,  it  is  m 
copious,  Ci<pccially  at  a  late  period,  and  demands  the  interference  of  remcdf 
But,  in  relation  to  its  effects,  hemorrhage  from  the  boweln,  which  oocasioni 
takes  place  in  the  advanced  stages,  is  much  more  important.     This  is  oft 
at  the  same  time,  a  bad  sign,  and  injurious  by  the  exhaustion  it  produ( 
It  requires  the  careful  attention  of  the  practitioner,  and  the  stools  sho^^auid 
always  be  examined  in  reference  to  it.     In  some  instances,  the  blood  is  i^^eed 
and  but  little  changed,  in  others  it  is  blackish  and  disintegrated.     Occasi-^^w* 
ally  bleeding  takes  place  from  other  mucous  surfaces;  and  petechiss  are  noth^K-  og 
more  than  examples  of  an  interstitial  hemorrhage. 

The  nervous  symptoms  are  peculiarly  prominent  in  enteric  fever.     JfreL^^i^ 
ache  has  been  already  referred  to  as  one  of  the  most  common  and  troubli  so 
symptoms.  It  is  seldom  entirely  wanting  throughout  the  case     In  gcnei 
it  is  heavy  and  dull  rather  than  acute,  most  frequently  occupying  the  forvl 
and  eyes,  though  sometimes  occurring  in  the  back  of  the  head,  and  sometii 
affecting  the  whole  head.     The  eyes  are  occasionally  sore  to  the  touch, 
npon  motion.     Not  unfrcqucntly,  also,  pain  is  felt  between  the  shouldc 
and  in  the  loins  and  extremities;  but  this  generally  soon  ceases. 
'   The  headache  usuall}'  continues  for  a  week,  after  which  it  oAen  gives 
to  stupor  or  delirium,  and  docs  not  return  when  these  are  dissipated. 

Du/ncM  or  hebrtmle  of  mind  is  one  of  the  most  common  symptoms,  oftr 
appearing  earl}*  in  the  disease,  and  showing  itself  in  the  expression  of  cui 
tenancCj  which  is  apt  to  l>e  blank,  apathetic,  or  dejected.     There  is  often 
indisposition  to  be  disturbed,  and  the  patient  answers  questions  reluctant!^ 
or  short! v,  as  if  vexed.     This  hcaviiiCHS  usually  increases  as  the  disease  pC" 
eeeds,  till  it  amounts  to  drowsiness,  stupor,  and  even  coma ;  but  this  is  sclJcn-^^* 
so  profound  that  the  patient  cannot  be  roused  by  speaking  to  him  in  a  la 
Toice.     The  stupefaction  does  not  yield  the  comfort  of  sleep;  for  the  pati< 
often  complains,  in  the  midst  of  it,  of  a  want  of  rest.     Instead  of  it,  there 
sometimes  morbid  vigilance,  with  great  restlessness  and  jactitation. 

Vi'Urhnn  often  appears  after  several  days,  but  usually  not  in  any 
liderable  degree  until  the  seventh  duy  or  later.     In  general  it  is  mild,  ii 
oating  rather  want  of  power  in  the  brain  than  irritation.     If  the  attention 
strongly  fixed,  the  mind  often  acts  correctly;  and  it  becomes  wandering  no 
when  left  to  itself.      This  wandering  is  especially'  observable  upon  wakic 
from  sleep,  and  in  the  night.     In  some  instances,  however,  the  delirium 
violent  and  even  furious,  so  that  the  patient  screams  loudly,  and  rei|uii 
force  t(»  restrain  him.     Oceu.^i()iially  it  is  fantastic,  and  somewhat  hysteric: 
inducing  the  str.iiigest  and  most  whimsical  notions,  and  corresponding  action.^      . 
Thus,  1  have  known  a  patient  to  have  the  idea  that  he  was  taking  a  italC — -^^ 
and  to  imitate  with  the  arms  and  legs,  while  lying  in  bed,  the  motioiu 
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that  kind  of  ezercbcf.  A  Dot'  unfci^nent  notion  is,  that  he  is  absent  from 
home.  In  the  last  stages  of  the  disease,  the  delirium  is  apt  to  become  Idw. 
and  muttering ;  the  patient  lying  with  his  eyes  half-closed,  and  uttering,  in  a 
low  or  whispering  Toice,  broken  sentences,'  having  only  a  vague  connexion* 
Occasionally,  however,  even  in  this  stage,  it  is  violent;  and  the  patient,  un- 
less restrained,  will  rise  from  his  bed,  and  even  leave  his  chamber.  The 
stupor  and  delirium  sometimes  alternate,  ^d  are  not  unfrequently  combined. 
The  latter  is  usually  later  in  appearing  than  the  former.  n 

Hardntu  of  hearing  is  another  highly  characteristic  symptom,  which  I 
have  not  observed'  so  strikingly  or  frequently  in  any  other  febrile  disease. 
Sometimes  it  is  slight,  sometimes  so  great  as  to  amount  almost  to  deafness. 
It  does  not  usually  occur  in  the  first  stage  of  the  fever.  It  is  not  unfrequently 
preceded  or  aecompanied  with  tinnitus  aurium. 

A  tendency  to  sloughing  of  the  skin  is  much  more  striking  in  the  adtanced 
than  the  early  stages.  It  shows  itself  particularly  when  the  surface  has  been 
inflamed,  as  by  blisters  or  sinapisms,  and  when  it  is  subjected  to  pressure  and 
friction,  as  from  the  long  continuance  of  the  body  in  one  position.  Blisters 
are  most  apt  to  be  followed  by  this  effect,  when  applied  furthest  from  the 
centre  of  circulation.  The  insensibility,  more  or  less  complete,  which  is  so 
common  in  this  disease,  favours  the  production  of  eschars  from  pressure. 
The  patient  is  not  sensible  of  the  mischief,  and  does  not  therefore  change  his 
position.  The  first  effect  is  to  produce  a  deep  redness,  which  is  followed  by 
a  separation  of  the  cuticle,  sloughing  of  the  skin,  and  ultimately  an  ulcer, 
when  the  case  is  sufficiently  protracted.  The  feeble  capillary  circulation,  and 
diminished  vitality  of  the  surface,  are  the  remote  causes  of  the  mischief. 

One  other  symptom  deserves ,  particular  notice.  I  allude  to  the  retention 
of  urinCy  which  is  not  unfrequent  in  the  advanced  stage.  In  consequence  of 
defective  sensibility,  urine  accumulates  in  the  bladder  so  as  to  produce  con-^ 
ciderable  distension  before  the  want  of  micturition  is  felt;  and  then  the  mu»- 
colar  ooat  of  the  bladder  has  been  put  so  much  upon  the  stretch  as  ta  have 
lo6t  its  power  of  contraction,  and  the  accumuktion  goes  on  increasing.  Enor- 
mous distension  is  thus  sometimes  induced,  endangering  inflammation  er 
rapture  of  the  coats  c^  the  bladder.  When  a  certain  degree  of  sensibility 
remains,  great  uneasiness  is  produced,  which  is  in  some  cases  referred  to  its 
proper  position  by  the  patient,  but  in  others  only  occasions  restlessness '  and 
moaning.  In  complete  insensibility,  na  consciousness  of  inconvenience 'is 
evinced.  The  practitioner  is  liable  to  be  led  into  error  by  the  fact,  that  a 
slight  involuntary  stillicidium  of  urine  is  apt  to  take  place  in  these  cases, 
which  is,  however,  insufficient  to  prevent  continued  accumulation.  In  all 
cases  of  enteric  fever,  the  physician  should  be  constantly  on  his  guard  against 
this  accident  in  the  latter  stages.  Though  concealed  from  the  eye  by  the 
coexistence  of  tympanites,  the  distension  of  the  bladder  may  be  usually  de- 
tected at  onoe  by  the  dulness  which  it  yields  on  percussion  over  the  pubes: 

M.  Martin  Solon  has  paid  special  attention  to  the  state  of  the  urine  in  this 
disease.  He  has  found  it  to  be  more  scanty,  higher  coloured,  and  denser  than 
in  health,  equally  acid  if  not  more  so,  much  more  abundant  in  urea,  and  oc- 
casionally alouminous,  especially  in  severe  cases,  in  which  this  character  of 
the  secretion  must  be  considered  as  an  unfavourable  sign.  {Archives  G^nSraleSj 
4e  s^r.,  XV.  545.)  Dr.  J.  W.  Begbie,  of  Edinburgh,  has  found  it  frequently 
albuminous  in  the  advanced  stages,  and  has  noticed  that  in  the  fatal  cases  this 
impregnation  continues  until  death,  while,  in  those  which  recover,  it  sometimes 
disappears  when  convalescence  is  completed,  and  sometimes  persists  for  an 
]ndcfib[iite  period  afterwards.  {Ed.  Month.  Joum,  of  Med,  Set,,  Oct.  1852,  p. 
384.)    Mr.  G.  W.  Edwards  has  found  the  urine  in  the  early  stages  invariably 
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destitute  of  albumen,  but  heavier  than  in  health  in  conseqnenee  of  tbe  exoe« 
of  urates.  He  thinks  that  albumen  appears  onlj  when  the  oritb  is  put 
ilhid,,  Sept.  1853,  p.  236.) 

Varieties  and  Compurgations. — ^Though  the  description  above  gifen  is  »|^ 
plioable  to  the  great  majority  of  cases,  there  are  pecufiariiies  in  not  a  uw 
which  require  notice. 

In  some  instances,  the  disease  presents  no  other  symptoms  than  thoM  of  a 
moderate  fever,  with  the  characteristic  phenomena  of  a  slight  diarriuM  or 
tendency  towards  it,  some  meteorism  of  the  abdomen,  and  perhaps  a  few  roae- 
eoloured  spots.  The  tongue  remains  soft,  moist,  and  whitish  thronghoat; 
there  is  no  vomiting,  no  considerable  nervous  disorder,  no  great  proatnilioB, 
in  fine,  none  of  those  peculiar  symptoms  usually  denominated  typnoiis.  The 
disease  runs  its  course  in  two  or  three  weeks,  sometimes  even  in  leas  timey  and 
th^  subsides  spontaneously,  leaving  no  unpleasant  offeots.  Sach-  eases  are 
often  mistaken  for  miasmatic  lemittent,  especially  as  they  not  nnfraqointly 
have  a  daily  remission  and  exacerbation  of  the  febrile  Symptoms. 

Occasionally  we  meet  with  cases  in  which  diarrhcea  is  the  prominent  9jm^ 
torn;  so  much  so  as  to  lead  to  the  conviction,  upon  a  superficial  examinationi 
that  the  disease  consists  essentially  of  a  chronic  mucous  inflammation  of  the 
bowels.  There  are  increased  frequency  of  pulse,  a  slightly  furred  tongoe,  and 
perhaps  some  restlessness,  mental  depression  or  disquietude,  or  other  alight 
nervous  symptom;  but  litUe  or  no  hesuiache  or  other  sign  of  oerebral  diaor&Ty 
little  heat  of  skin,  no  great  prostration,  and  no  typhous  phenomena.  Tbt 
disease  may  thus  run  on  for  several  weeks,  exciting  little  solidtade,  except  bj 
its  obstinacy.  I  have  been  repeatedly  called  in  consultaUon,  in  snob  oases^ 
and  have  been  able  to  detect  their  true  nature  by  an  examination  of  the  ab- 
domen, which  is  always  somewhat  tympanitic,  and  often  exhibits  the  rose- 
coloured  spots.  If  not  arrested,  the  case  at  length  assumes  a  more  oharaeleristie 
form.  The  tongue  becomes  dry,  the  skin  arid,  the  pulse  more  frequent,  and 
the  abdomen  prominently  tympanitic;  stupor  or  delirium  sets  in;  and  the 
other  symptoms,  already  enumerated  as  marking  the  last  stage,  make  thsir 
appearance  in  greater  or  less  severity. 

There  is  another  class  of  cases,  more  rapid  and  violent  in  their  oharaelcri 
in  which  the  prominent  symptoms  are  those  of  gastric  or  hepatic  disorder,  or 
of  both.  Along  with  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  enteric  fever,  we  hnve 
much  nausea  and  vomiting,  often  of  bilious  matter,  tenderness  of  the  epiga^ 
trinm,  and  not  unfrequently  yellowness  of  the  conjunctiva  or  the  akin.  Tliesi 
oases  may  be  readily  mistaken  for  bilious  fever.  They  are  apt  to  run  their 
ooorse  rapidly,  and  sometimes  terminate  fatally  before  the  rooe-coloured  erup- 
tion has  appeared.  I  have  seen  a  case  of  this  kind  in  consultation,  which  wis 
considered  by  a  skilfal  and  experienced  physician  as  bilious  fever,  but  wUek 
I  suspected  to  be  enteric  fever  from  the  state  of  the  bowels,  connected  with  s 
commencing  meteorism,  and  the  character  of  the  cerebral  symptoms.  Ite 
patient  died  in  about  a  week,  and  the  glandular  patches  of  Peyer  were  fensd 
enormously  enlarged. 

Sometimes  the  pectoral  symptoms  are  most  prominent.  Instead  of  the  ordi- 
nary dry  or  mucous  cough  and  bronchial  rales,  with  little  or  no  npnrwniM. 
we  have  a  tenacious  or  bloody  expectoration,  shortness  or  diffieolty  of  breath- 
ing, sometimes  pain  in  the  chest,  and  the  physical  signs  of  crepitation  and 
dolness,  indicating  the  supervention  of  pneumonia. 

In  other  cases,  the  brain  is  especially  involved.  Delirium  and  atnpor,  oo# 
or  both,  and  in  various  modifications,  arc  the  features  which  most  mttne^ 
attention.  These  may  be  connected  with  inflammation  of  the  cerebral  men'-' 
branes,  or  strong  sanguineous  determination  to  the  head ;  or  they  may  be  the 
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ooDfleqnenoe  of  deficient  action  in  tbe  brain,  dependent  either  on  a  direct  loss 
of  power,  or  an  altered  state  of  the  blood.  When  oocurring  in  the  earlier  stages, 
without  the  signs  .of  general  prostration,  they  may  be  ascribed  to  the  former 
oaose;  under  contra^  oircumstanoes,  though  they  may  also  sometimes  depend 
upon'  poaitiTe  excitement  in  the  brain,  it  will,  as  a  general  rule,  be  safer  to 
tikr  them  to  tbe^  latter.  Now  and  then  cases  occur  in  which  the  cerebral 
ijiiiptoma  are  precisely  those  of  meningitis,  but  in  which  after  death  no  me- 
piiffeal  inflammation  is  detected,  but  much  intestinal  disease.  The  probability 
k  that,  in  such  cases,  the  cerebral  disorder  is  caused  by  the  irritation  of  tbe 
nteiio  ^ffeetion  transmitted  to  the  nervous  centres  in  the  brain. 

There  is  still  another  set  of  cases,  in  which  the  typhous  element  seems  to 
pndominate.  From  tiie  beginning,  there  is  an  obvious  deficiency  of  general 
potrer.  The  feeble,  though  perhaps  frequent  pulse,  the  obvious  sensorial  de- 
oility,  the  tendency  to  black  sordcs  upon  the  tongue  and  teeth,  the  petechial 
and  nemorrhagio  disposition,  the  dark  stools,  the  peculiar  typhous  odour^  and 
the  ipeedy  and  great  prostration  of  strength,  are  evidences  of  this  condition  of 
jjMeiu. 

Frequentlj  it  happens  that  the  varieties  above  alluded  to  are  more  or  less 

oombined  in  the  same  case ;  and  a  still  greater  diversity  may  arise  from  the 

OQOorrenoe  of  inflammation  in  parts  not  particularly  mentioned,  as  in  the 

lnd!kieyB  or  bladder,  in  the  skin  constituting  erysipelas,  in  the  joints  imitating 

iheamatism,  and  in  the  spinal  marrow  giving  rise  to  palsy.   I^istly,  there  are 

oooBUAally  tsases,  called  latent  by  Louis,  in  which  the  characteristic  symp- 

tOBia  are  entirely  wanting,  and  nothing  calls  attention  to  their  true  nature, 

vntil,  perhaps,  perforation  of  the  bowels  takes  place,  or  death  from  some  other 

enie  reveals  the  existence  of  the  peculiar  inteistinal  affection. 

Dr.  J.  EL  T.  Beau  has  described  a  species  of  acute  paralysis,  characterised 
bf  intense  subeultus  tendinum  or  muscular  trembling,  with  difficult  articula- 
tua,  fever,  and  low  delirium  soon  terminating  in  coma,  which  he  has  noticed 
ti  ooctirring  during  convalescence  from  enteric  fever.  The  affection  always 
eods  filially  in  a  period  varying  from  three  to  six  davs.  The  most  constant  of 
^  lesions  found  after  death  is  softening  of  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain, 
attended  sometimes  with  cerebral  congestion,  and  injection  of  the  vessels  of 
tlifrpia-mater.  The  same  affection  sometimes  occurs  in  the  course  of  the  fever, 
nd  Das  been  noticed  in  the  convalescence  from  other  diseases,  but  never  as 
tt  original  affection.  He  proposes  to  call  it  general  a^ute  pahy.  (Archives 
Aii6v2tt,  4e  s4r.,  xxviii.  5.) 

AncUomical  Characters, — There  is  scarcely  a  sinsle  organ  of  the  body,  in 
viudi  signs  of  inflammation  are  not  sometimes  found  after  death  from  enteric 
fcver;  for  it  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  affection,  or  possibly  of  the  febrile 
ttorement,  which  in  this  affection  is  of  unusual  duration,  to  devclope  local 
WMe  of  an  inflammatory  nature.  But  there  are  certain  anatomical  changes 
^ch  are  especially  characteristic  of  enteric  fever,  and  which  are  so  seldom 
vantbg  that  they  may  be  considered  as  almost  essential.  Such  is  the  affec- 
^  of  the  elliptical  patches  of  those  peculiar  minute  bodies  in  the  ileum, 
dominated  the  glands  of  Peyer.  This  is  quite  as  characteristic  of  the  dis- 
^^  in  question,  as  the  peculiar  pustular  eruption  is  of  smallpox.  It  has,  in 
^  come  to  be  regarded  almost  as  a  necessary  post-mortem  test  of  the  exist- 
ttce  of  the  disease.  The  affection  had  been  observed  by  various  pathologists, 
^  by  Stark,  Petit,  and  Bretonneau;  but  it  is  to  Louis  that  the  credit  is  eepe- 
Wly  due  of  fixing  its  precise  relation  to  this  form  of  fever.  The  fsicts  aseer- 
^ed  by  the  last  mentioned  pathologist,  in  relation  to  the  enteric  fever  of 
^^ope,  have  been  amply  proved  to  be  equally  applicable  to  the  disease,  as 
It  prevails  in  the  United  States. 
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Tbe  opportunity  is  seldom  offered  of  ascertaining  the  condition  of  thefflandt 
of  Pi-ytfr  in  tbe  earliest  period  of  the  disease.  They  have  been  examined,  how- 
ever, at  all  stages  after  the  sixth  day.  At  first  the  patches  are  observed  to  be 
thiekeiied,  and  their  surface  elevated  one,  two,  or  even  three  lines  above  that  d 
the  'Surrounding  mucous  membrane.  The  largest  are  from  two  to  three  iudia 
long,  and  from  half  an  inch  to  more  than  an  inch  broad ;  the  longest  diametei 
being  in  the  direction  of  the  intestine.  Some  are  smaller  and  more  circular. 
Their  edges  are  in  general  clearly  defiued,  smooth,  and  regular,  but  sometinM 
irregular  and  ragged.  Some  of  them  are  dark  red,  some  pale,  and  others  d 
an  intermediate  hue.  There  are  two  varieties  of  them,  distinguished  by  Ldiifl 
by  the  names  of  hard  and  sftft.  The  former  are  hard  to  the  touch,  and,  when 
dissected,  are  found  to  contain,  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  and  resting 
upon  the  muscular  coat,  a  layer  of  white  or  yellowish,  firm,  brittle  matter,  tk« 
cut  surface  of  which  is  smooth  and  shining.  The  latter  are  softer,  \c\^  elevated, 
and  destitute  of  the  whitish  layer  above  mentioned ;  their  elevation,  when  at 
all  observable,  being  caused  by  an  inflammatory  thickening  of  the  muoooi 
membrane  covering  the  patches,  and  of  the  submucous  cellular  tissue.  In  these, 
the  mucous  surface  appears  at  first  granular  or  finely  mammillatcd,  with  inna* 
merable  small  orifices,  which  give  it  a  reticulated  appearance  ;  a  conditioii 
which  id  ascribed  by  Louis  to  an  enlargement  of  the  several  follicles.  TUs 
character  is  lost  in  the  progress  of  the  affection ;  the  surface  becoming  anifom, 
smooth,  and  still  softer.  Somctiuics  the  same  elliptical  patch  exhibits  both 
the  forms  just  described,  one  in  one  part  of  it,  the  other  in  another ;  and  oAen 
some  of  both  varieties  are  found  in  the  same  case.  The  patches  vary  in  nnia- 
ber  from  one  up  to  thirty,  averaging  perhaps  ten  or  twelve.  They  appear  upoi 
the  surface  of  the  intestine  opposite  to  the  mesentery.  They  do  not  all  ongi- 
nate  at  once,  but  in  general  come  successively,  those  near  the  iloo-cwcal  valve 
first  appearing,  and  afterwards  those  higher  up,  even  into  the  jejunum.  The 
conseciuence  of  this  successive  appearance  is  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  their 
developement,  the  oldest  being  most  advanced.  Those  highest  in  the  intestine 
are  sometimes  but  just  visible,  while  the  lowest  arc  in  a  state  of  ulceration. 

The  hard  patches  may  undergo  resolution  or  ulceration ;  the  soft  alwaji 
ulcerate.  In  the  former,  the  matter  depasited  beneath  the  mucous  mcmbiue 
first  softens,  and  separates  from  its  connexions,  so  aa  to  be  thrown  off  whea 
the  mucous  coat  above  it  is  removed.  The  surface  is  found  in  various  stages 
of  ulceration ;  but,  when  the  process  is  completed,  tbe  whole  patch  constitutes 
one  ulcer,  which  sometimes  remains  of  the  original  size,  sometimes  spreads^ 
and  is  occasionally  stained  yellow  by  the  bile.  In  some  instances,  the  floor 
of  the  ulcer  is  the  muscular  coat ;  iu  others,  in  consequence  of  the  destructioB 
of  that  tissue,  it  is  the  peritoneal  coat ;  and  this  occasionally  is  found  peiia- 
trated,  so  as  to  form  a  commuuicatiou  with  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum.  Oat 
of  fifty -five  cases  which  he  examined,  Louis  found  eight  of  perforation.  Some- 
times there  was  only  one  orifice,  sometimes  two  or  three.  The  opening 
in  the  cent<re  of  the  ulcerated  patches,  and  always  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
cum.  The  perforation  is  produced  either  by  the  progress  of  ulceration,  by 
mortification  of  the  uncovered  peritoneal  membrane,  or  by  its  ruptutv  fron 
force  apf»lied  within  the  bowel. 

The  ulcers  are  not  necessarily  fatal.  On  the  contrary,  dissection  has  afforded 
abundaut  proof  that  thuy  have  a  tendency  to  heal.  In  the  process,  the  ele^ 
vated  border  is  deprcK^ed,  the  cavity  is  filled  by  granulations,  and  the  Forfiwc 
is  ultimately  covered  with  a  new  mucous  membrane,  which,  though  at  first 
smooth,  more  glossy,  and  more  tender  than  the  healthy  membrane,  in  the  end 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  it. 

3LM.  lilliict  and  Barthcz  state,  as  the  result  of  their  observation,  that,  in 
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tlie  eases  of  ohildTeD,  the  diseased  patches  are  almost  always  t)f  the  soft  Tarietj, 
that  the  snbmacous  cellular  tissue  i^.  rarely  ^ected,  that  ulceration  id  alower 
in  oocirting  than  in  adults,  that  the  ulcer  cicatrizes  more  rapidly,  and  that,  in 
•ome  iBStaaoea,  the  inflamed  patches,  instead  of  ulcerating,  undergo  resolution: 
{J)raiii  des  Maladies  des  EnjfanU,  ii.  -858.} 

The  minute  BolUary  doted  glands  of  the  ileum,  frequently  though  erronenui^y 

dnoniinated  the  gldnds  of  Brunner,  from  which  they  differ  anatomically  as 

vdl  as  in  position,  the  true  glands  of  Brunner  being  provided  with  excretory 

dnctBy  and  situated  in  the  duodenum,  are  usually  affected  in  the  same  manner 

ai  the  glands  of  Peycr ;  being  enlarged  so  as  to  be  distinctly  visible,  and  either 

hatd  or  soft,  ulcerated,  &c.     These  diseased  bodies  are  scattered,  in  larger  or 

amaUgr  numbers,  over  the  whole  circumference  of  the  lower  portion  of  tbe 

ibon^  and  are  sometimes  found  also  in  the  cdon.     Occasionally  the  elliptical 

pilches  are  alone  affected ;  and  it  is  asserted  that,  in  some  rare  instances,  the 

solitary  glands  have  been  diseased  without  any  affection  of  the  patches ;  but, 

IB  general,  they  are  both  more  or  less  diseased.     The  aggregated  glands  are 

more  frequently  ulcerated  than  the  solitary. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  •the  ileum,  between  the  affected  glands,  generally 
axhibits  signs  of  disease,  being  sometimes  thickened  by  sanguineous  infiltra- 
tim,  sometimes  softened,  and  sometimes  of  a  white  or  grayish  colour,  though 
laore  generally  reddened. 

The  meam/erte  glands  are  as  constantly  diseased  as  those  of-  the  mucous 
nemhraner  Those  corresponding  with  the  morbid  patches  are  most  affected, 
bat  not  exclusively  so.  The  glands  are  reddened,  enlarged,  and  softened,  and 
aoowtimes  exhibit  traces  of  pus,  though  very  rarely  in  such  quantities  as  to 
ftna  an  absoessr  As  they  become  diseased  with  the  patches,  so  do  they  also 
ntam  along  with  these  to  the  healthy  state.  The  lymphatic  glands  el^where 
in  alio  sometimes  enlarged  and  reddened,  but  less  frequently,  and  in  less 
degree,  than  those  corresponding  with  the  diseased  glands  of  Peyer.* 

*  Certain  German  pathologists,  among  whom  are  Rokitanski  and  Engle,  have  put 

Miinx>pinion,  that  there  is  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  in  typhus  fever,  dis- 

poiing  it  to  the  deposition  of  a  peculiar  typhous  matter,  which  bears  to  the  general 

itita  of  Bjsteni'the  same  relation  that  tubercle  does  to  the  tuberculous  cachexia.     The 

dcpMit  amy  take  place  invarious  organs,  as  the  spleen,  lungs,  intestinal  mucous  mem- 

linae,  meisenteric  glands,  &c.     It  is  of  a  yellowish,  reddish,  or  brownish  colour,  at 

fint  <]f  a,  rather  firm  consistence,  but  ultimately  softening,  and  in  the  end.  either  ab* 

Mrt)ed,  or  discharged  by  ulceration,  &c.     This  opinion  appears  to  bo  applicable  to 

enteric  or  typhoid  fover,  between  which  and  phthisis  some  analogy  has  long  since  been 

aotieM,  allowance  being  made  for  the  acute  character  of  the  former,  and  the  chronic 

clwicter  of  the  latter. .   As  the  typhus  of  the  continent  of  Europe  is  in  fact  the  enteric 

^tr,>or  typhoid  of  Louis,  it  is  to  this  affection,  and  not  to  the  proper  or  British  typhus, 

tlttt  the  reniarks  of  Rokitanski  must  be  considered  as  applicable.     Prof.  Bennet,  of 

K<linbiirgh,  Noticed  the  deposit  referred  to  in  tlie  foyer  which  prevailed  in  that  city  in 

1846-7.    Out  of  63  cases  examined  by  him,  10  presented  the  deposit  in  the  spleen, 

l^iomething  analogous  to  it  in  the  lungs,  and  19  the  disease  of  the  glands  of  Peycr,  as 

<J«»rtbed  by  Louis,  &c.  (Ed.  Monthly  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.^  Oct.  1847.)   There  can  scarcely 

bi  a  doubt  that  these  were  cases  of  enteric  or  typhoid  fever.    l>r.  Wm.  Jenner  has  noticed 

In  this  disease  a  deposit  similar  to  that  of  Peyer's  patches,  and  of  tbe  mesenteric  glands, 

in  the  spleen,  the  walls  of  the  gall-bhulder,  the  luugs,  and  tlie  kidneys.  {Land.  Med. 

f^Hi  and  Oaz.y  vi.  287.)     The  substance  thus  deposited  appears  to  be  an  exudation 

possessed  of  feeble  powers  of  organization,  in  conseqnencu  of  which  it  soon  lose^^  its 

vitality,  and  passes  under  the  influence  of  chemical  laws,  being  thereby  softened,  and 

partially  at  least  converted  into  a  puruloid  liquid,  such  as  is  sometimes  seen  in  the 

diseased  mesenteric  glands  of  enteric  fever.     Dr.  Jeuner  suggests  that  the  chanp^e  may 

be  a  process  of  fatty  degeneration,  which  is  very  probable.     In  the  intestines,  this 

softened  matter  is  thrown  off  by  ulceration ;  in  the  mesenteric  glands  and  spleen  it  i^ 

probably  absorbed.    -The  idea  has  been  advanced  that  the  t^^'phoid  matter,  like  the 

Hberculous  and  cancerous,  might  have  peculiar  characteristic  cells ;  but  none  such,  I 

beUeve,  have  been  observed  under  the  microscope.  {Note  to  the  second  and  fourth  editions.) 
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The  lesions  above  described  are  those  charaeteristio  of  the  disease,  llieve 
are  numerous  others,  which,  bei^  incidental,  require  only  a  brief  notice. 

Other  parts  of  the .  alimentarjf  canal,  besides  those  mentioned,  are  oftsB 
diseased.  The  pharynx  was  found  by  Louis,  in  one-sixth  of  the  eases,  iilocr> 
ated,  coated  with  false  membrane,  or  infiltrated  with  pus.  The  iE$cmhagm 
was  ulcerated  about  as  frequently,  the  ulcers  being  generally  small,  and  some* 
times  numerous.  The  gastric  mttcous  membrane  was  more  frequently  qidle 
natural  than  in  subjects  who  had  died  of  any  other  aeute  disease  ;  but  it  wu 
nevertheless  often  morbid,  being  softened,  reddened,  thinned^  mammillated, 
uloerated,  &c.  The  softening,  which  is  the  most  frequent  lesion,  though  some- 
times inflammatory,  is  thought  not  to  be  so  in  most  instances.  The  duodenum 
is  not  often  much  affected.  Its  lesions  are  similar  to  those  of  the  atonaeh. 
The  colon  is  almost  always  distended  with  air,  sometimes  enormously  so.  Oe- 
casionally  isolated  closed  glands  are  found  diseased  like  those  of  the  small 
intestines ;  and  a  few  small  round  patches,  similar  to  those  of  the  ileum,  have 
been  observed  in  a  very  few  cases.  The  mucous  membrane  sometimes  shows 
signs  of  inflammation,  such  as  redness,  softness,  and  ulceration. 

The  gpleen  is  in  almost  all  cases  more  or  less  altered,  being  generally  en- 
larged and  softened,  and  sometimes  very  much  so.  In  some  instances,  il  is 
four  or  five  times  the  usual  size,  and  softened  40  the  condition  of  a  bloody 
pulp,  through  which  the  finger  will  pass  readily  in  any  direction. 

The  liver  is  also  frequently  softened,  though  in  a  less  degree,  and  is  other- 
wise  variously  altered,  but  without  any  constant  or  characteristic  lesion.  The 
same  may  be  said,  in  a  still  less  degree,  of  the  kidneyi.  The  gall-bladder 
and  the  urinary  passages  have  been  found  inflamed,  in  a  very  few  instances. 
The  lieari  is  sometimes  softened,  and  the  inner  coat  of  the  aorta  tinged  red 
with  blood,  probably  from  imbibition.  In  relation  to  the  retpiraiory  orywUf 
the  epiglottis  and  larynx  are  sometimes,  though  rarely  ulcerated,  or  coated 
with  inflammatory  exudation;  the  bronchial  membrane  is  often  reddened; 
and  signs  of  congestion,  inflammation,  or  apoplectic  sanguineous  effusion,  ars 
sometimes  observed  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs.  The  brain  exhibits 
fewer  evidences  of  disease  than  might  have  been  suspected  from  the  symptoms. 
In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  it  is  quite  healthy.  Sometimes  the  membraaes 
appear  congested  or  inflamed ;  serous  effusion  has  been  observed ;  and  ths 
substance  of  the  brain  has  exhibited  red  points  when  cut.  But  no  satis&e- 
tory  connexion  has  been  traced  between  these  lesions  and  the  symptoms  of 
cerebral  disorder  evinced  during  life. 

The  blood  drawn  during  life  often  does  not  apparently  differ  from  its  ooa- 
dition  in  health.  It  coagulates  firmly,  and,  unless  the  disease  is  attended 
with  some  accessory  inflammation,  exhibits  no  huffy  coat  But  if  pleurisy, 
pneumonia,  or  rheumatism  'be  superadded,  the  inflammatory  crust  appeusi 
though  usually  soft,  and  sometimes  gelatinous.  Sometimes,  in  low  typhoos 
cases,  the  blood  is  either  but  partially  coagulable,  or  wholly  nncoaffulaUe. 
It  has  been  found  in  both  states  after  death.  When  uncoagulated,  it  is  boom- 
times  mingled  with  air.  It  generally  contains  a  smaller  proportion  of  fibrin 
than  healthy  blood. 

Many  of  the  above  phenomena  indicate  the  existence  of  inflamraatioa  u 
connexion  with  the  fever ;  but  the  softness  which  has  been  noticed  in  so  many 
organs  is  thought  by  the  best  pathologists  not  to  be  inflammatory,  but  rather 
the  result  of  a  direct  loss  of  vital  cohesion  in  the  organs,  either  from  debilitj, 
or  the  state  of  the  blood. 

Causes. — NotBing  precisely  is  known  of  the  cause  of  enteric  fever.  Tlie 
circumstances  of  its  production  are  very  diversified.  It  is  certainly  often 
generated  in  situations  where  human  beings  are  crowded  together,  with  i 
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enfficieni  or  .UBwholesotne  food,  and  a  confined  and  yitiated  w.  Hence,  it 
appears  to  originate  eapeoiany  in  prisons,  badly  yentilated  hospitals,  large 
oiUefl,  camjM,  and  ships.  Many  of  the  patienta,  brought  erery  year  with  this 
disease  to  the  FennsyWania  Hospital,  are  poor  emigrants  from  on  board  ships. 
I  have  repeatedly  Jmpwn  the  disease  to  oocnr  in  young  men,  serving  as  resi- 
dent physicians  in  hospitals.  It  is  a  w^U  known  .fact,  that  yonng  persons, 
ooming  from  the  country  into  large  cities  to  reside,  are  very  apt  to  be  attacked 
with  it.  This  has  been  observed  ip  Paris.  I  have  often  noticed  it  in  Phila- 
delphia.   The  older  residents  are  less  liable  to  be  affected. 

From  the  above  &cts,  it  might  be  inferred  that' the  disease  is  produced  by 
effluvia  from  the  human  body,  or  human  excretions  in  a  state  of  decomposition. 
But  it  also  not  unfrequently  originates  in  the  pure  air  of  the  country.  I  have 
net  with  it  in  the  healthiest  regions  of  our  middle  states,  even  among  the 
Bonntains. 

It  has  been  thought  by  many  to  be  contagious.  Many  strong  fiu)ts  have 
been  adduced,  both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  in  support  of  this 
opinion.  Thus,  an  individual  coming  into  a  healthy  vicinity,  from  spme 
|Haoe  where  the  disease  prevails,  is  taken  ill  with  it ;  and  several  days  afiter- 
Wfffd,  others  residing  in  the  same  house  are  seized,  and  the  complaint  spreads 
among,  the  neighbouring  population.  Such  instances  are  recorded  by  Bn 
Austin  Hint,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (^m.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.^  N.  S.,  x.  21),  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Jackson,  formerly  of  Northumberland,  Penn.  (Ibid,,  x.  349), 
by  the  late  Dr.'  Nathan  Smith,  of  Connecticut  (^Barilett  on  Typhoid  Feper^  p. 
80),  and  by  several  French  authors.  But  against  the  opinion  of  its  ordinary 
oontagiousness  is  the  fact,  that  it  is  constantly  springing  up  in  isolated  cases, 
without  any  possible  communication,  and  that,  in  such  instances,  it  is  very 
seldom  if  ever  imparted  to  others.  Though  I  have  seen  much  of  the  disease 
ia  private  and  public  practice,  I  never  knew  an  instance,  in  which  it  could 
be  clearly  shown  to  be  the  result  of  contagion.  If  contagious  at  all,  it  must 
bo  so  only  feebly,  and  under  peculiar  circumstances. 

It  is  very  apt  to  prevail  epidemically  in  country  places;  and  one  of  its  - 

Eoliar  characters,  when  thus  originating,  is  that  it  is  apt  to  be  confined  to 
ited  districts,  in  thb  respect  very  much  resembling  scarlet  fever.  In  the 
British  Islands,  it  appears  to  be  occasionally  associate  with  the  typhous  epi- 
demics to  which  those  regions  -are  subject. 

Certain  individuals  are  much  more  predisposed  to  it  than  others.  Age  has 
a  great  influence  over  this  predisposition.  It  rarely  attadcs  persons  beyond 
'thirty  years  of  age,  still  more  rarely  those  beyond  forty,  and  very  seldom  in- 
deed those  beyond  fifty.  Of  255  cases  observed  by  Louis  and  by  Chomel, 
78  were  from  fifteen  to  twenty ;  95,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five ;  54,  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty ;  22,  from  thirty  to  forty ;  5,  from  forty  to  fifty ;  and  only 
1  above  fifty.  I  have  attended  a  female  patient  who  died  of  the  disease  in 
her  fifly-fifth  year.  From  the  above  statement  it  would  appear  not  to  occur 
in  children  below  puberty.  But  the  cases  referred  to  were  in  hospitals,  where 
I  presume  children  are  not  admitted.  The  fact,  at  any  rate,  is,  that  the  dis- 
ease does  occur,  and  has  been  frequently  noticed  in  very  early  life.  I  have 
repeatedly  seen  it  in  children  under  ten. 

It  is  generally  admitted  not  to  occur  twice  in  the  same  person.  This  fact 
will  explain  its  comparative  unfrequency  in  the  aged.  Those  who  are  sus* 
oeptible  to  the  disease  will  be  likely  to  have  it  before  they  have  attained 
middle  life.  The  same  fact  has  been  adduced  as  an  analogical  argument  in 
favour  of  its  contagiousness. 

It  may  occur  at  any  season,  but  is  probably  most  common  in  the  autumn 
and  winter.  Such  at  least  has  been  my  olMervation  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital. 
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Fatigae,  exposure  to  the  sun,  yicisfiitudes  of  weather,  and  mental 
ancc,  appear  sometimes  to  have  acted  as  exciting  causes. 

Ou  the  whole,  the  most  rational  view  of  the  etiology  of  enteric  fever,  in 
the  preseot  state  of  our  knowledge,  seems  to  be,  that  an  inherent  predisposi- 
tion to  this  disease  exists  in  many  persons,  analogons,  in  some  meaanre,  to  the 
tuberculous,  the  gouty,  and  the  rheumatic  predisposition,  which  is  liable  to  be 
called  into  action  by  various  exciting  causes,  perhaps  by  almost  any  canaa 
capable  of  considerably  disturbing  the  vital  functions ;  but  that  all  persons  de 
not  have  the  predisposition,  and  that  it  is  generally  exhausted  by  one  attack 
of  the  disease.  Hence  its  occurrence  after  fatigue,  exposure  to  heat  and  cold| 
mental  anxiety,  &o.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  effluvia  engendered  by  de- 
composing animal  excretions,  the  contagious  miasm  of  typhus  itself,  epidemie 
influence,  and  even  marsh  miasmata,  may  act  as  exciting  causes  of  the  diseatt 
in  the  predisposed.  Admitting  this  to  be  the  case,  we  are  furnished  with  a 
clue  to  the  varieties  of  character  which  it  assumes.  If  the  exciting  cause 
have  nothing  of  a  depres^ng  nature  in  it,  we  may  have  an  open  inflammatory 
or  sthenic  case.  If  it  be  depressing,  as  the  contagion,  animal  exhalation,  or 
epidemic  influence  which  produces  typhus,  we  shall  have  a  low,  asthenic,  or 
typhous  case;  in  other  words,  there  may  be  typhus  superadded  to  enterie 
fever.  So,  also,  marsh  miasm,  in  calling  the  predisposition  into  action,  may 
produce  that  sort  of  complication,  which  we  occasionally  witness,  of  the  re- 
mittent or  bilious  and  enteric  fevers.  Even  the  occasional  apparent  contagioiie- 
ncss  of  the  disease  may  bo  explained  upon  the  same  principle.  SapposiDi 
the  true  typhus  to  be  superadded  to  the  enteric  fever,  the  contagion  generated 
by  the  former  mav  be  sufficient  to  induce  the  latter  in  other  individuals  who 
may  have  the  predisposition.  Indeed  the  typhous  state,  in  whatever  diseew 
it  occurs,  may  be  supposed  capable  of  generating  a  miasm,  which  shall  produee 
the  same  state  in  other  persons,  and  at  the  same  time  bring  into  action  otkai 
disorders  to  which  the  system  may  be  predisposed  from  inherent  causes,  a 
from  external,  such  as  epidemic  influence.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  seeming  con- 
tagiousness, sometimes,  of  typhous  dysentery,  malignant  erysipelas,  &c. 

Nature. — ^This  disease  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  mere  gastro-cntcritia. 
But  inflammation  of  the  stomach  is  often  wanting ;  and  the  course  of  the 
symptoms  is  in  general  wholly  diflerent  from  that  of  ordinary  mucous  enle< 
ritis.  Dissection,  moreover,  has  proved  a  distinction  between  the  two  alTe^ 
lions  by  making  known  the  diseased  state  of  the  glands  of  Peyer.  Anotkei 
opinion  considers  the  disease,  though  difiering  from  ordinary  enteritis,  as  eon- 
kisting  essentially  in  the  peculiar  state  of  these  glands ;  all  the  other  pheno 
mena  resulting  from  this  aflection,  just  as  the  fever  in  pleurisy  results  fitni 
the  inflammation  of  the  pleura.  But  this  is  scarcely  more  tenable  than  ihc 
former.  The  general  symptoms  bear  no  certain  relation  in  intensity  to  tin 
degree  of  the  local  aflection.  It  has,  indeed,  never  been  proved  that  thii 
begins  with  the  disease ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  many  cases  ai 
least,  it  may  not  commence  till  some  days  after  the  fever.  Nor  does  then 
seem  to  be  any  necessary  connexion  between  the  intestinal  afiioction  ao^ 
various  other  symptoms,  such  as  the  frequent  occurrence  of  epistaxia  at  tin 
commencement,  the  great  tendency  to  stupor,  the  frequent  bronchial  inflam- 
niation,  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  spleen,  the  rose-coloured  eruption,  &e 
The  great  probability  is,  that  the  disease  of  the  intestinal  glands  is  a  sort  o 
internal  eruption,  like  that  of  smallpox  upon  the  skin,  and,  like  it,  merely  i 
oharucteristic  attendant  upon  the  complaint.  It  is  not,  indeed,  certain  tha' 
this  glandular  aflfftrtion  is  absolutely  essential.  As  to  the  real  nature  of  thi 
f^>ver,  we  arc  in  the  dark,  as  we  are,  in  fact,  in  relation  to  all  the  essentia 
fevera.     It  seems  to  bear  a  close  relation  to  the  exanthcmatons  feversi  noi 
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only  by  the  intestinal  afibctSon,  which,  as  before  stated,  may  be  looked  upon 
as  an  internal  eruption,  but  also  by  the  rose-coloufod  spots,  which  are  so 
ooBimonly  present  at  some  stage  of  the  disease.  How  it  happens  that  the 
opmplaint  should  be  sometimes  inflammatory,  and  sometimes  typhous,  has 
been  already  explained.  Its  tendency,  eren  when  inflammatory  in  the  bcgih- 
Qing,  to  assume  a  low  form  analogous  to  typhus^in  the  end,  is  probably  owing 
to  the  general  loss  of  power  incident  to  the  long  continuance  of  the  fever,  and 
especially  to  the  depravation  of  the  blood,  arising  from  disease  of  the  struc-  , 
tores  through  which  nutriment  reaches  the  circulation,  namely,  the  intestinal 
'mucous  membrane  and  the  mesenteric  glands. 

Diagnotis. — The  most  charact(^ristic  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  the  fre- 
quently slow  and  insidious  mode  of  attack,  the  diarrhoea  at  the  beginning  or 
soon  afterwards,  the  dull  or  heavy  expression  of  countenance,  the  dusky  hue 
of  the  &oe,  the  tendedoy  ^  epistaxis,  the  cough  and  bronchial  rales,  and, 
after  the  seventh  or  ninth  day,  the  dryness  of  the  tongue  and  general  diminu- 
tion of  the  'secretions,  the  rose-coloured  eruption,  the  sudamina,  the  tympa- 
Bitio  abdomen,  the  deafness,  the  stupor  or  delirium,  and  the  various  signs 
indicative  of  the  typhous  state.  The  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  either  sensi- 
ble to  the  touch  or  discoverable  by  percussion,  may  have  some  weight  in  the 
diagnosis.  The  duration  of  the  disease,  exceeding  generally  that  of  other 
fevers,  is  also  an  important  diagnostic  character.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
naderstood  that  all  these  symptoms  are  necessarily  present  in  every  case. 
The  diagnosis  may  be  very  certain,  though  many  of  them  should  be  absent. 

One  of  the  diseases  with  which  enteric  fever  is  most  frequently  cOnfonnded 
b  the  remittent  or  bilious  fever.  The  latter,  however,  may  usually  be  dis- 
tinfguished  )by  its  more  regular  and  decided  remissions,  by  the  bilious  vomit- 
inc  and  yellowness  of  skin  which  frequently  attend  it,  by  its  shorter  duration 
aoQ  its  tendency  to  end  in  intermittent,  and  by  the  absence  or  comparative 
imrity  of  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  enteric  fever,  such  as  diarrhoea,  epis- 
taxis, dingy  complexion,  hebetude  of  expression,  stupor,  tympanites,  and  rose- 
odoured  spots.  Typhous  symptoms  are  much  less  common  in  bilious  than  in 
enteric  fever.  Dissection  confirms  the  diagnosis.  While  in  bilious  fever  th^  ' 
stomach  is  more  frequently  inflamed,  and  the  liver  discoloured  than  in  the 
enteric ;  the  spleen  is  less  diseased,  and  there  is  a  total  absence  of  the  affec- 
tion  of  the  glands  of  Peyer,  and  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  characteristic  of 
^e  latter  complaint.  Sometimes,  however,  the  diagnosis  is  verv  difficult, 
.aapecially  when  the  bilious  fever  assumes  the  protracted  typhoid  form.  .  I 
believe  that,  occasionally,  the  two  complaints  are  commingled,  in  consequence 
of  the  co-operation  of  their  causes.  Thus,  cases  having  all  the  essential  cha- 
raeters  of  enteric  fever  occasionally  end  in  intermittent;  and  bilious  fevers,  or 
•Sections  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  them,  sometimes  show  the  signs 
of  enteric  fever  during  their  progress. 

The  diagnosis  between  enteric  and  typhus  fevers  is  reserved  until  we  come 
to  the  latter  of  these  afiections. 

Inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  sometimes  bears  a  considerable 
resemblance,  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  case,  to  enteric  fever.  But  a  close 
afttentien  to  the  diagnostic  characters  above  enumerated  will  generally  enable 
the  practitioner  to  reach  a  just  conclusion.  The .  diarrhoea,  epistaxis,  and 
heaviness  without  delirium  in  the  first  stage,  and  the  tympanit^,  sudamina, 
and  rose-coloured  eruption  of  the  second  stage,  are  perhaps  the  most  import- 
ant symptoms  in  this  relation. 

{Fhe  different  forms  of  acute  tuberculosis,  especially  in  children,  are 
gomctimes  difficult  to  diagnosticate  from  enteric  fever,  which  they  often  very 
doscly  resemble  in  their  symptoms  and  course.     Whether  the  tuberculization 
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« 
affects  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  the  InngB,  or  the  pcritoneaiiiy  there  are 

often  many  points  of  resemblance;  but,  with  attention  directed  to  the  subjeel^ 

and  a  recollection  of  the  more  characteristic  symptoms  of  enteric  fever — the 

epistaxis,  the  dulness  of  countenance^  the  diarrhcca  with  the  generally  healthy 

looking  stools,  the  tympanites,  and  especially  the  ro8e-eol(mred  spoti,  there 

can  in  general  be  no  great  uncertainty  in  the  diagnosis  after  a  due  period  of 

observation.     Dr.  Wm.  Jenner  deserves  credit  for  calling  attentioo  to  thk 

Bubject.  (See  Lond.  Med,  Times  &  Gaz.,  May,  1853,  p.  464.) 

I  have  before  mentioned  that  cases  of  enteric  fever  are  sometimes  mistakcfi 
for  mucous  enteritis.  But,  though  the  discrimination  may  not  always  be 
easy  at  all  stages  of  the  two  complaints,  yet  there  can  be  little  difficnltj 
when  they  are  carefully  observed  throughout  their  course. 

The  .practitioner  should  generally  avoid  a  hasty  decision  at  the  commenee- 
ment  of  the  complaint.  Many  fevers  closely  resemble  each  other  in  the 
beginning ;  and,  for  the  firat  three  or  four  days  of  enteric  fever,  it  is  oftcD 
impossibJB  to  decide  with  certainty  upon  ita  character. 

Prof/noiU, — ^In  this  country,  and  as  it  has  happened  to  fall  under  aj 
observation,  enteric  fl^cr,  though  a  serious,  is  yet  not  a  very  fatal  disease.  It 
is,  however,  one  of  those  complaints  which  put  on  very  dificrent  degrees  d 
violence,  under  different  circumstances.  From  statistical  reports,  it  is  certain 
that,  on  some  occasions,  it  is  exceedingly  fatal.  In  hospitals  it  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  more  so  than  in  private  practice.  Out  of  140  cases  observed  hy 
Louis,  52,  or  more  than  oue-tbird,  terminated  fatally;  while  in  134  treated 
by  M.  Pi^aguel,  there  were  only  19  deaths,  or  about  one-seventh.  (^Dict.  d§ 
M6d,<,  X.  480.)     In  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  the  deaths,  in  the 

J  ear  1830,  were  one  in  three  and  a  half;  in  1831,  one  in  fourteen  and  a 
alf;  and  in  1829,  one  in  twenty-five.  From  November,  1836,  to  November, 
1838,  there  were  fifty-five  cases,  without  one  death.  {Bartlett  an  Typhoid  and 
Typhu$/ever,  p.  100-1.)  Nor  does  it  appear  that  this  great  difference  ii 
the  result  could  be  referred  to  any  difference  in  the  treatment.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  while  certain  epidemics  of  enteric  fever  are  very  mild, 
others  are  very  fatal ;  and  that  the  grade  of  its  severity  as  an  endemic  diffen 
greatly  in  different  yeara.'*' 

Nevertheless,  if  I  am  to  judge  from  my  own  observation  hitherto,  then 
are  few  serious  diseases  which  exhibit  more  happily  the  controlling  inflaenec 
of  treatment  than  this.  It  is  true  that  the  complaint  cannot  be  snddenlj 
interrupted  in  its  progress;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  may  often  be  mat^ 
rially  shortened,  and  still  more  frequently  conducted  to  a  favourable  iwiit, 
when,  if  without  treatment,  it  would  end  in  death.  No  case  should  bo  looked 
npon  as  absolutely  desperate.  There  is  no  condition  so  low,  no  symptom  ec 
fatal,  that  death  should  be  considered  as  inevitable.  It  is  only  in  artieak 
mortis  that  the  case  should  be  given  up.  The  most  desperate  state  is  pro 
bably  that  connected  with  intestinal  perforation.  Yet  even  here  thero  ii 
some  slight  chance  of  safety.  The  effused  contents  of  the  bowels  may  h 
confined  by  extravasated  fibrin,  and  the  intestinal  opening  may  be  cloeed ;  a 

*  Out  of  twenty-one  cases  of  the  feycr,  treated  by  myf^clf  in  the  PenovTlTBaia  Baa 
pital  during  the  term  of  my  attendance  in  the  winter  of  IHTiO^i)!,  but  one  |>n)Te<l  fatal 
The  same  proportion  of  deaths  incurred  in  the  following  winter.  In  the  winter  o4 
18&2-43,  the  number  of  cases  whh  thirteen,  und  of  deaths  two,  or  one  to  six  and  a  half 
In  the  winter  of  1803-4,  the  num>»or  of  cases  treated  was  thirly-ooe,  ind  of  deaths  oue, 
The  general  aTerage  of  deHth<i  for  the  four  years,  was,  therefore,  one  out  of  seventMi 
cases.  The  cases  a<1mitted  into  the  Ilotipital  were  of  nil  grades  of  seTerity  frum  tiM 
mildest  to  the  most  scTere,  and  in  all  stages  fmm  the  very  conimencemeut  to  near  tbi 
close.  The  treatment  employed  was  that  recumueuded  iu  this  work.  (.Volt  lu  ak 
fourth  edUiom.) 
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a  curable  abfloeas  pointing  externally  may  take  the  place  of  dififoied  and  fatal 
peritooitia..  On  the  other  hand,  no  case  of  the  disease,  however  light  it  may 
be,  can  be.  looked  upon  as  absolutely  free  from  danger.  All  cases  are  liable 
to  perforation^  even  the  mildest  The  prognosis,  therefore,  should  always 
be  eantioos. .  Among  the  most  unfavourable  symptoms  are  steady  and  com- 
plete delirium,  a  notion  on  the  part  of  the  patient  that  nothing  is  the  matter 
with  him,  profound  coma,  stertorous  respiration,  ezcesave  subsultus  or  epi- 
l^tio  amsmf^f  rigidity  of  the  limbs  and  eyelids,  abundant  diarrhoea,  hem(»> 
Tttge^from  the  bowels,  involuntary  discharges,  great  prostration,  extreme 
ftebleoess  and  frequency  of  puke  amounting  to  130  or  upwards,  coldness 
and  clamminess  of  the  skin^  colliquative  sweats,  and  very  great  abdominal 
distension*  Tet  there  is  no  one  of  these  which  has  not  b^n  followed  \>j 
recovery.  The  ftvourable* symptoms  are  diminished  frequency  of  pulse  and 
beat  of  skin,,  increased  consciousness  and  interest  in  surrounding  objects^  a 
leatoratioB  of  healthy  secretion,  and  a  disposition  in  the  tongue  to  become 
moist  and  clean.  The  younger  the  patient,  and  the  better  his  previous  state 
of  health,  the  more  favourable  is  the  prognosis. 

^  Treatment. — As  there  is  often  diarrhoea  at  the  commencement,  or,  if  no^ 
diarrbeea,  an  unusual  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  cathartic  medkine,  it 
is  not  advisable,  as  in  most  other  fevers,  to  begin  the  treatment  with  active 
puging.  Yet  the  bowels  should  be  thoroughly  evacuated,  in  order  to  obviate 
the  injury  arising  from  the  contact  of  irritating  matter  with  their  lining 
Beabnuie.  A  very  small  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  of  castor  oil  will 
generally  answer  the  purpose ;  and,  when  there  is  much  existing  irritation, 
the  latter  of  these  medicines  should  be  preferred.  Sometimes  it  may  be 
idfisable,  when  there  is  pain  at  the  same  time  with  diarrhoea,  to  administer 
Mor  oil  with  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  laudanum.  Afterwards,  throoghout 
the  complaint,  the  state  of  the  bowels  should  be  attended  to.  If  the  evacua- 
tions be  spontaneous  and  free,  as  often  happens,  no  opening  medicine  will 
k  requisite.  Should  they,  on  the  contrary,  be  scanty  or  wanting,  means 
ihonld  be  used  to  procure  at  least  one  full  discharge  daily.  The  gentlest 
kiatives,  and  those  in  small  doses,  will  be  sufficient.  A  fluidracfam  or  two 
^castor  oi],  a  single  Seidlitz  powder,  one  or  two  drachms  of  Epsom  salt,  or 
half|  drachm  of  magnesia  may  be  given  for  a  dose,  and  repeated  if  neces- 
Miy.  The  magnesia  should  be  preferred,  when  sourness  of  the  breath  indi- 
sites  the  presence  of  acid  in  the  circulation.  Rhubarb  or  one  of  its  prepa- 
iitions  is  well  adapted  to  the  typhoid  cases,  in  the  latter  stages.  When  the 
■tomach  is  irritable,  or  cathartic  medicines  worry  the  patient,  the  same  object 
Hay  be  effected  by  enemata.  These  should  be  mild  in  the  early  stages;  but. 
It  an  advanced  period  of  the  disease,  when  the  tympanites  is  considerable, 
^y  be  very  advantageously  combined  with  the  oil  of  turpentine.  But  I 
^onld  again  impress  upon  the  young  practitioner  the  necessity  of  avoiding 
Stating  and  drastic  cathartics  in  this  fever. 

The  bowels  having  been  evacuated  if  necessary,  the  next  indication  is  to 
obviate  the  febrile  symptoms.  When  the  pulse  is  full  and  strong,  and  san- 
gnmeous  determination  to  the  brain  or  other  vital  organ  is  obvious,  blood 
>tty  be  taken  from  the  arm  to  the  amount  of  eight,  twelve,  or  sixteen 
ounces;  and  cases  occur  in  which  it  may  be  proper  to  repeat  this  operation. 
^  remedy,  however,  is  wholly  uncalled  for  in  numerous  cases,  and  might 
k  positively  injurious  in  others.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  disease 
Scnerally  runs  a  certain  course,  and  that  this  is  sometimes  very  protracted. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  to  husband  the  strength  of  the  patient,  especially 
IB  the  natural  tendency  of  the  complaint  is  often  to  debility.  Bleeding  will 
^  arrest  it,  and,  if  carried  too  fax  or  improperly  employed,  may  so  prostrate 
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flm  .«"«^f4»Tn  HB  to  '*fiiise  it  nlrimatolv  m  ^ink  nnrier  rht»  nn'uuiv.  Tbe  main 
UH«  '.t'  iiirt^flinir  is  ri>  prevf*Tir.  [nvnl  ami  'ii.^ior^nizinti  lnii;imm:iri<m.  VTben 
rliis  in« illation  is  ni/f  p^^^ien^eli,  :in'i  the  puise  ia  nut  .vry  ruil  iml  nmntf,  it 
iri  h*»'^t  rj-i  oniir  rhu  niiiiP'ij  airojn;thi?r.  It  will  soi«i«.Qi  l.»!  prpifr  rn  »^inpiaj 
ic  nfV.r  rhu  drsr  tour  or  tivo  iiavj<;  diouqh  Im'al  bleiMiin^  m:i7  hn  Tt'!r*^rr**ii  to 
;if.  :iini«i»ir.  any  -^racft.  wiitfn  i 'ail eft  ti.r  by  intlummation  -r  aiTire  iM.nir»»?*ti'-'n  sf 
pari'Tiilar  orjran^.  '*vi.*n  r.iniii;.r|i  there  may  he  srpat  ilehilirj,  '^tp.  ik^inir  raim 
t<)  nP"p«.rririn  tin*  :inii>nnt  ot'  olool  ahf"Tra**riiti  to  rhe  *rn'tnrli.  I  havp  known 
mu<h  iidvanraire  f^i  arorun  tVom  rhe  Ioha  of  an  ounco  or  two  -it'  blooii.  in  chs 
lno^<r.  atlvancr^ti  sra'ji^H.  from  rhe  neijhhnurhoofl  i>f  a  conu'^sri.Hi  iir  indamed 
orarin.  Tji^nnheH  or  <MipH  to  rhe  temples  or  baok  of  rhe  net-k.  in  isi,«^»  of  «.»«»* 
brai  fuineMH  or  t^xiMtemenr,  to  the  i^hesr  in  ease^f  of  npTir^s.-^wi  resptratiany 
anil  ?o  rhe  ab<iomen  when  r.en«ler  tn  rhe  ronrh,  are  '>frt»n  iL^rfnl- 

Ri'frigrerani;  liiaphorr^tirH  .<»hriulil  be  employ(3ii  frmu  (he  comment :emenL 
?*onpi  nM'ommen«l  rhe  anrimoniais:  bur  rh<:v  are  in  ir-nt-rai  r-  o  mueh 
pftpni  to  irritate  rhe  how»>l.'*,  ami,  when  fnroiy  'miploy-^'i.  hav^*  tiio  *.-*i:itiTe 
infl'ii!nr*e  «»x<»'pr  in  thr  earlii'st  st;ig'i.s.  I  prefer  the  i-irm'e  uf  pnta.si>a.  in  tht 
funii  Df  ni'Utral  mixrnre.  or  etFrrrrewiinjr  •iraii|ihr..  i  >»^  C.  S.  [>*n^ii**ttory.) 
Til  in  may  tie  ^ven  throuarhout  the  complaint,  when  the  *kin  is  h«  c  and  'fry, 
an«l  rJiH  pulse  not  very  fetrl.tie.  Y-iX  the  tirst  few  'lays,  if  the  bowiij*  <hoald 
V>e  rjniet,  the  stomar.h  not  irritable,  an«l  the  puis**  prerry  lirm.  this  .iiaphi^reW 
may  he  com  bine*  I  wirh  a  mall  iioM;.s  <>f  tarrar-emerie.  When  the  nerriini 
symrftiima  VM'ffin  to  nppear,  spirit,  of  nirrio  erher  may  be  aiiih^l  to  i: ;  an«l.  in 
all  '<t;iLrf:H.  should  it  prrj«lure  i2nea.sinesf)  of  stom^ich  <>r  bi'wi^ls.  ic  may  be  na^ 
fully  combineii  wirh  <)mail  (h)m:a  of  laudanum,  nolurinn  «jf  valphato  r.f  mi^rphisi 
or  'it her  preparation  cii  opium.  Some  prefer  soluti>)n  <  f  arerafe  of  ammonia 
to  rhe  01  r rare  of  pora^HHa.  Kicher  of  these  me«ii«.'ini*>*  m:iy  be  xiven  every  vwo 
hour-)  tlurinsr  the  <lay,  anil  in  the  ni^rht  if  the  parii>nt  bo  awak<:  an>l  rosftleas; 
bnr.  in  rhis  fev^r.  it  i.s  alm<;»t  alwavs  best  that  th>;  nights  sh<^uM  b-e 
in  sh»'p.  For  thin  purpowe.  when  determinatinn  ro  rhe  hi-'ad.  «'r  the 
nnei-  ■  if  .stupor  'hies  n^t  contrain«iicate  the  reme«iy,  a  ilose  of  Povcr'«  powder, 
or  ari  r-f|uivalent  ijuanriry  r,f  opium  and  ipfecacuauh.i  in  pill,  it  &4iuie  other 
prf'TiMrariiin  of  i^pium  which  may  airree  better  wirh  thir  pirit-nt,  may  be  given 
at  bi:drime. 

T'li  1  ablurion."  are  very  useful  in  abating  the  li»ar  of  r ho  surface.  Tile 
l«'S.'.-«.  .irm?.  and  ri=?mples,  should  fn^juently  be  sp».n.r»-il  with  ivM  war^r:  and, 
whfiTi  rlie  -kin  '\^  uniFi»rnily  hot  and  iJry.  rhe  applicuri'-n  m.iy  be  rxtended  to 
the  wh'jU-  .-iurfarr:.  In  f.a.-es  arr»indeii  with  mui-h  "libiliry,  diiur.d  spirit  maj 
\ti'.  ^ijriirirut»^rl.  Tht;  patient  should  al.«o  bo  all'^-.vt^d  ould  drii:ik.s,  and,  if  Im 
wi.«h  ir,  a  lirrle  wf.  ir>  his  mouth,  when  not  crrearlv  r'r«>-trate. 

<'«rr:iiii  ht(\A\  afft:frion.i  often  roijuir^  attcnti:jn.  ^lovere  headache  may  be 
treari'd  by  l»*:ehe}-,  and  a[>plicationa  of  coM  water  or  ii.-e  in  blaiLhTS.  For 
pairi-  in  rlif>  abdi^rni'-n,  wi'h  more  nr  Ilss  flatulent  disr»rn>i')n,  small  liH.*al  bleed- 
inf;-.  warm  foni'-ntarinns  ur  emoliient  catapla«m<'.  wiA  rubofacit.-ntji  or  blUten 
may  ite  u^ed.  Should  cnn.sidi:nible  tendem*>«s  \i^  found  to  t:xist  in  any  part 
of  rhr  :ilHlomuD.  whether  at  the  cpi;r.istriuni,  in  thr  ri;iht  iliae  region,  or  else- 
wh»:r»-,  a  fow  ounces  of  bli»o*i  should  lie  taken  by  In?*  hfs  or  eups  fnmi  the 
t»:ri  J'T  *\ff^l.  I^irge  mu.-h  poultieCM,  cov(:rin*T  tb»:  whult'  aNhnuon.  :iud  kepi 
s-rcridily  up<»n  it  day  after  day,  are  very  useful.  »'*^';m'.tira»-*  it  may  !■<•  advisa- 
blr-  til  mix  a  Iir  tie  mustard  or  other  ruU'fadont  with  thr?m.  In  obstinate 
ra.M:.-  of  abdnniinal  tendemeijfl,  it  may  l»e  proper  to  apply  a  bli.<tor.  The 
diarrlura  rnay  pf.-Tn: rally  lie  allowed  to  take  it.s  course:  but.  shouM  it  become 
r:xii  in-rinir,  it  -hould  U}  oliecked  \)j  small  doM.-is  of  opium  and  ipeciu'uanha, 
to  which  atxtate  of  lead,  kino,  extract  of  rhatany,  or  pure  tannic  acid  may 
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be  added,  if  neoeBsa^.    Nervoos  symptoms,  such  as  restleKD^ss,  general 
-oiiaaaiDesSy  jaiBtitatioD,  wakefiilness,  and  slight  subsultus,  may  often  bo  qaieted 
by  sweet  q)irit  of  nitue,  Hoffmann's  anodyne,  or  camphor  water  5  and  opiates 
ifltfiy  be  used  for  the  same  purpose  when  not  contraindieated. 
.  In  the  more  fkyoorable  cases  of  the  disease,  no  other  treatment  than  that 
alx»Te>  pointed  out  will  be  required.     But  very  often,  after  the  seventh  or 
ninth  day,  a  oondition  of  things  supervenes  which  must  be  met  by  other 
measoreck     There  is  now  a  general  deficiency  of  secretion.     The  tongue  is 
dryish,  the  skin  dry,  and  the  urine  scanty.     The  pulse,  though  perhaps  more 
firequent,  is  neither  so  full  nor  so  strong  as  at  first.     Some  degree  of  delirium, 
or  an  increase  of  stupor  often  supervenes,  and  the  abdomen  becomes  tympa^ 
nitie.'    Without  any  diminution  in  the  violence  of  the  disease,  a  close  ez» 
amination  will  show  that  the  energy  of  the  vital  acdons  has  abated.     Under 
U1C86  eireumstanoes,  I  know  of  no  remedy  so  effectual  as  mercury,  given  so 
mm  very  sUghtly  to  afiect  the  gums.     It  is  indicated  by  the  general  ^ilure  of 
the  geeretkms,  and  the  general  languor  of  the  vital  functions.     It  is  also  in- 
iieated  as  an  antiphlogistic  remedy.     One  of  the  great  dangers  is  now'  dis- 
>rguiisati<Mi  from  inflammation  of  some  important  organ.     After  direct  deple- 
^cm, nothing  is  so  eflicient  in  arresting  this  process  as  mercury.      At. the 
present  stage  of  enteric  fever,  general  bleeding  is  inadmissible;  and  the  most 
>hu\  can  be  done,  in  the  way  of  depletion,  is  occasionally  to  abstract  a  few 
nances  from  the  vicinity  of  the  inflamed  organ  by  leeches  or  cups.     Besides, 
A  is  not  improbable  that  mercury  may  serve  in  some  degree  to  Arrest  the 
pitigress  of  disease  in  the  glands  of  Peyer,  and  to  promote  resolution  of  the 
xiflamed  patches.     But  the  impression  should  be  made  in  the  mildest  way. 
AAKge  doses  of  calomel  are  out  of  the  question.     I  usually  prefer  minute 
QMes  of  the  blue  mass,  given  at  short  intervals,  as,  for  example,  a  grain 
srery  two  hours,  until  the  mouth  is  affected.     When  the  stomach  is  not  irri- 
tible,  this  may  with  great  propriety  be  associated  with  small  doses  of  ipeca- 
tianha,  which  tends  to  soften  the  skin  and  promote  bronchial  secretion ;  and 
otiam  is  frequently  also  an  excellent  addition.     In  cases  admitting  this  com- 
nation,  the  formula  given  below  may  be  used.'*'     Minute  doses  of  calomel, 
tithe  quarter  or  sixth  of  a  grain,  may  be  substituted  for  the  blue  moss,  if 
Referred  by  the  practitioner.     The  neutral  mixture  may  be  omitted  during 
tie  administration  of  this  remedy,  or  may  be  given  in  connexioD  with  it,  ac- 
ooniing  to  the  condition  of  the  skin,  and  the  state  of  the  pulse,  being  always 
indicated  when  the  surface  is  hot  and  dry,  and  the  circulation  accelerated,  but 
not  much  enfeebled.     The  mercurial  should  be  continued  until  the  gums 
*f«  slightly  touched,  and  then  either  diminished  gradually,  or  omitted.     Un- 
der its  influence,  the  tongue  not  unfrcquently  becomes  moist,  the  skin  relaxed, 
^d  all  the  other  symptoms  ameliorated ;  and  the  patient  recovers  without 
^her  treatment.     Severe  ptyalism  should  be  scrupulously  avoided. 

JBot,  should  the  symptoms  not  yield;  especially,  should  the  tongue  become 
Teiy  dry,  and  the  abdominal  distension  remain  undiminished,  the  oil  of  tur- 
P<^ine  will  prove  an  excellent  remedy.  I  cannot  too  strongly  impress  upon 
^  profession  my  convictions  of  the  importance  of  this  medicine.  It  may  be 
^ployed  in  all  cases,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  this  disease,  when  the  tongue 
8  dry.  But  there  is  a  particular  condition,  and  that  a  not  uncommon  and 
ometimes  a  very  dangerous  oondition,  in  which  I  have  very  often  employed 
^  uid  hitherto  have  very  seldom  known  it  to  fail.     In  the  description  of  the 

*  R. — MasiB.  pil.  hydrarg.  gr.  xij ;  Ipeoacuanhro  pnlv.  gr.  ij  ;  Opii  pulv.  gr.  ij ;  AqnpB, 
fl«-  Misce  et  fiant  pil.  no.  xij.  S.  One  to  be  taken  every  hour,  every  hour  and  a  Ualf, 
*^very  two  hours,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  case. 
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symptoms,  it  was  stated  that,  in  the  latter  period  of  the  disease,  the  tongae, 
instead  of  cleaning  gradually  from  the  edges  and  tip,  often  parts  with  its  fur. 
quickly  and  in  large  flakes,  generally  first  from  the  middle  or  back  part  of 
the  surface,  which  is  left  smooth  and  glossy,  as  if  deprired  of  its  papillas.     It 
was  also  stated  that  if,  after  this  process,  the  tongue  remain  moist,  a  slow 
convalescence  may  be  pretty  confidently  calculated  on.     But  it  not  unft^ 
quently  happens  that,  during  the  progress  of  the  cleaning  process,  or  after 
its  completion,  the  surface  of  the  tongue  becomes  quite  dry,  and  the  procefis, 
if  not  finished,  is  suspended.     At  the  same  time,  there  is  generally  an  increase 
of  the  tympanites,  and  an  aggravation,  or  certainly  no  abatement,  of  the 
other  symptoms.     Two  eases  of  this  kind  I  had  seen  terminate  fatally,  one 
in  my  own  practice,  and  a  second  in  that  of  a  medical  friend.     One  of  them 
was  examined  after  death ;  and  ulcers  were  found  in  the  ileum  near  the  ileo- 
caccal  valve.    'This  case  happened  so  early  as  the  year  1823.     Ascribing  the 
aggravation  of  symptoms  which  attended  the  drying  of  the  tongue,  after 
cleaning,  to  the  occurrence  of  ulceration  in  the  ileum,  I  inferred  that  the  oil 
of  turpentine,  which  had  been  recommended  in  ulcerations  of  the  intestines, 
might  prove  useful  here,  and  determined  to  employ  it  in  similar  cases.     I  did 
80,  and,  as  before  stated,  have  seldom  found  it  to  fail,  under  the  circumstaucei 
mentioned,  though  I  have  very  frequently  employed  it,  both  in  private  and  pub* 
lie  practice.*    It  acts  in  some  measure  as  a  stimulant,  but  chiefly,  I  believe,  ai 
an  alterative  to  the  ulcerated  surfaces  in  the  intestinal  mucous  mcmbnuie. 
It  should  be  given  in  doses  of  from  five  to  twenty  drops  every  hour  or  two^ 
and  is  best  administered  in  emulsion  with  gum  arable,  loaf  sugar,  and  water; 
a  little  laudanum  being  occasionally  added,  if  it  disturb  either  the  stomaek 
or  the  bowels.     My  usual  dose  is  ten  drops  every  two  hours.     In  the  cours 
of  twenty- four,  or  at  most  forty-eight  hours,  some  amelioration  of  the  sym^ 
toms  may  be  observed.     The  tongue  becomes  gradually  moister,  and  covert 
itself  with  a  whitish  fur;  the  tympanitic  distension  ceases  to  augment,  and 
after  a  time  diminishes;  the  pulse  becomes  less  frequent,  and  the  skin  le* 
dry  and  harsh;  and  the  patient  enters  slowly  but  regularly  into  convalescenoii 
often  without  any  other  remedy.     As  the  case  improves,  the  quantity  of  tiie 
oil  should  be  diminished;  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  omit  it  too  hastily. 
Not  uufrequently,  especially  in  the  lower  classes,  the  practitioner  is  not  called 

*  At  the  time  of  the  publicntion  of  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  I  had  met  witl 
no  unsuccei<sful  case,  where  the  oil  of  turpentine  was  used  in  the  particular  condition 
referred  to  in  the  text,  however  unpromising  the  symptoms  might  have  appeared. 
Since  that  period,  I  have  had  two  fatal  cases  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  which, 
however,  upon  post-mortem  examination,  exhibited  pathological  eonditions  whi«h 
amply  accounted  for  the  failure. 

In  one  of  these  cases,  an  enormous  amount  of  disease  was  found  in  the  ileum;  t]i« 
patches  exceeding,  in  number,  size,  and  elevation,  any  that  I  remember  to  have  seen  be- 
fore, and  obviously  beyond  the  reach  of  rcme<lies. 

In  the  second  case,  the  patient  was  apparently  doinp:  well  under  the  oil  of  turpentine. 
The  tongue  had  become  moist,  the  abdominal  distension  was  diminishing,  and  the  case 
was  exhibited  to  the  attending  class  as  in  a  fair  progress  towards  convalescence.     Sud- 
denly, tlie  83rmptoms  of  violent  peritonitis  came  on,  and  death  occurred  in  aiz  or  sevee 
hours.     Examination  showed  the  ulcerated  glands  of  Peyer  in  a  healing  state ;  but,  on 
slitting  up  the  ileum,  about  two  feet  from  the  copcum.  the  orifice  of  a  pouch  presented 
itself,  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  descended  between  th* 
lamin:e  of  the  mesentery  for  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  at  the  bottom  exhibited  i 
small  ulcer,  probably  in  one  of  the  isolated  glands,  which  liad  perforatetl  the  coats  d 
the  bowel,  and  allowed  the  escape  of  its  contents.     The  oil  of  turpentine  had  not  bea 
able  to  reach  this  ulcer  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  cul-de-sac,  filled  as  it  was  with  mucus,  a:d 
conscijuiMitl y  had  not  exercised  the  same  curative  influence  upon  it,  as  had  been  proiluod 
in  the  ac<.*e<(sible  ulcerations  of  the  general  surface.     The  specimen  is  now  in  my  pit- 
session.  (JVo(«  to  the  third  editiorL) 
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upon  until  the  disease  has  assumed  tlie  aspect  above  reforred^  to.  He  finds 
the  toDgne  red)  smooth,  and  dry,  the  ahdonlen  tympanitic,  and  other  symp- 
toms which  leave  no  donht  of  the  disease.  I  have  known  such  cases  to  ran 
on  for  a  considerable  time,  without  material  change,  under  various  treatment, 
and  have  seen  them  yield  immediately  to  this  remedy.  I  will-  repeat,  that 
the  oil  of  turpentine  may  be  used,  with  great  hope  of  benefit,  in  any  case  of 
eateric  fsver,  in  the  advanced  stage,  with  a  dry  tongue ;  but,  in  the  cases 
abete  referred  to,  with  confidence  of  success,  so  far  as  an  experieuce  of  more 
than  thirty  years  may  be  admitted  as  a  ground  of  confidence.^  I  have  also 
aeekx  it  strikingly  useful  in  the  advanced  stages  of  lingering  cases  in  which, 
though  the  tongue  may  be  whitish  and  moist,  there  seems  to  be  some  impedi- 
BODt  to  recovery,  probably  connected  with  an  indisposition  of  the  ulcerated 
inrlaoes  to  heal.  Such  cases,  under  the  use  of  the  oil,  often  enter  imme- 
diateiy  into  convalescence. 

nie  debility,  attendant  upon  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  is  very  often 

neb  as  to  render  the  use  of  tonics  and  stimulants  absolutely  essential.     The 

period  at  which  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  these  medicines  varies 

greatly  in  different  cases.     Sometimes,  in  very  feeble  conlstitutions,  or  during 

tjrphous  epidemics,  or  when  the  patient  has  been  exposed  to  peculiarly  debili- 

tatiiig  influences,  it  is  very  early  after  the  commencement  of  the  disease  ;  but^ 

m^A  more  frequently,  it  is  not  until  some  time  in  the  second  or  third  week. 

The  practitioner  must  be  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  pulse,  that  of  the  skin, 

nd  the  general  evidence  of  a  typhous  condition  of  the  symptoms.     When  the 

INiIae  is  at  once  -slow  and  feeble,  the  skin  cool,  and  the  tongue  and  teeth  in- 

ornsted  with  dark  sordes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  using 

lllnalants ;  and  the  happiest  effects  are  sometimes  experienced  from  them 

uder,  such  circumstances.   But  it  much  oftener  happens  that  the  pulse  is  very 

finqoent  while  it  is  weak, and  the  skin  at  least  partially  hot;  and, even  under 

nek  circumstances,  they  are  often  essential.     Sometimes  it  becomes  necessary 

to  pvrsue  a  tentative  course.     Should  tonics  or  stimulants,  carefully  given, 

aerease  the  frequency  of  pulse  and  heat  of  skin,  and,  instead  of  moderating, 

ugnent  delirium  or  stupor,  they  must  be  omitted.     Should  they,  on  the  con- 

tnry,  lessen  the  frequency  and  increase  the  fulness  of  the  pulse,  relax  the 

ikia,  moderate  delirium,  relieve  nervous  disorder,  and  promote  refreshing  sleep, 

tliey  may  be  considered  as  acting  favourably.     Upon  the  whole,  the  most  suit- 

•bk  itimulant  is  probably  wine-whey,  of  which  from  a  tablespoonful  to  a  wine- 

glittfol  may  be  given  every  two  hours.     When  the  strength  is  beginning  to 

oeeline,  without  any  abatement  of  the  febrile  heat,  it  may  be  alternated,  in  the 

uiailest  dose  mentioned,  with  the  neutral  mixture.  Afterwards,  it  may  be  given 

B  ooojunction  with  the  mercurial,  or  with  the  oil  of  turpentine.     As  the 

■trength  becomes  reduced,  it  is  often  advisable  to  superadd  carbonate  of  am- 

BKmia;  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  more  powerful  in- 

dace  of  pure  wine  or  brandy.f    In  cases  of  sudden  and  great  prostration, 

*  See  a  paper  by  the  author  on  the  use  of  oil  of  turpentine  in  Fevers,  in  the  iNT.  Am, 
Ai  and  Surg.  Joum.,  i.  272,  April,  1826. 

In  a  letter  to  the  author,  dated  Feb.  5th,  18G0,  Dr.  T.  S.  Jarmon,  of  Tennessee,  states 
fttt  he  has  found  a  mixture  of  copaiba  with  the  oil  of  turpentine,  in  equal  proportions, 
to  loeeeed  better  thfl:ti  the  oil  alone. 

t  Carbonate  of  ammonia  should  be  given  in  doses  varying  from  two  and  a  half  to  ton 
pibiB,  every  hour  or  two,  and  is  best  administered  in  emulsion.  The  following  formula 
■»J  be  used.  R.  AmmonisD  carbonat.  ^ij ;  Acacire  pulv.,  Sacch.  alb.  &&  ^ij  ;  A^.  menth. 
P*!  Hi  Aq.  jSuv.  fjvj.  Misco.  From  a  tcaspoonful  to  a  tablespoonful  to  be  taken  every 
•MWiror  two,  diluted  with  a  little  water.  Wine-whey  should  be  prepared  b^addiug  one 
P*rt  of  good  wine  to  two  parts  of  boiling  milk,  and  straining  after  coagulation.  Brandy 
tt  often  advantageously  administered  in  the  form  of  milk-punch,  made  with  one  part  of 
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sulphnric  ether  may  be  employed.     Opium  is  an  admirable  remedy  m  tUi 
disease.     In  the  latter  stages,  it  proves  useful  by  its  atimoknt  power,  ai 
serves,  throughout,  various  other  important  purposes,  snoh  as  reUevini;  neitOH 
disorder,  promoting  sleep,  chtcking  diarrhoMi,  and  inducing  perspiratioB.   It 
may  be  given  whenever  the  pulse  is  not  too  fnll  and  strong,  and  the  bnuo  ii 
not  diseased.     Should  it  augment  delirium  and  stupor,  it  must  be  omittii 
In  the  last  stages,  it  should  be  given  pretty  freely  when  indicated  as  a  stiai- 
lant ;  in  the  dose,  for  example,  of  half  a  grain  or  a  grain  every  four,  u,  or 
eight  hours.     Tonics  may  often  be  advantageously  combined  with  the  non 
diffusible  stimulants ;  and,  in  some  cases  in  which  the  debility  is  not  greil, 
may  be  substituted  for  them.     The  infusion  of  serpen taria  with  a  little  med 
spirit  of  nitre  may  be  tried,  and  persevered  in  if  it  agree  well  with  the  stomaek. 
The  preparations  of  bark  arc  also  sometimes  useful,  though  less  so  than  in  n- 
mittcnt  or  proper  typhus.     Either  the  compound  infusion  (U.  S.  Ph.),  orsnl- 
phatc  of  quinia  may  be  employed,  and  these  may  be  given  in  connexion  with 
serpen  taria.     I  have  occasionally  found  advantage  in  combining  sulpbtte  d 
quiuia  with  the  oil  of  turpentine.     The  medicine  should  bo  used  in  modcrM 
doses  frequently  repeated,  and  omitted  if  found  materially  to  disturb  tW 
stomach,  or  to  increase  the  fever.     The  large  doses  of  quinia,  sometimei  n- 
oom mended,  are,  I  believe,  wholly  inapplicable  to  this  disease.     This  nidi* 
cine  acts  in  enteric  fever  only  as  a  tonic,  and  not  by  its  antiperiodic  po«tr> 
It  is  incapable  of  arresting  the  disease.     I  have  frequently  found  it  nccenuy 
to  drop  it  in  consequence  of  unpleasant  effects,  and  at  present  use  it  lesf  tkii 
formerly.     AVhcn  coldness  of  the  skin  is  connected  with  debility,  powerfil 
rubefacients  should  be  used  in  connexion  with  the  internal  stimulants.    Hot 
oil  of  turpentine,  Cayenne  pepper  heated  in  brandy,  or  solution  of  ammoiii 
properly  diluted,  may  be  rubbed  upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  especially  Qpa 
the  extremities ;  sinapisms  ma^'  be  applied  to  the  legs  and  arms ;  and  blisIM 
of  Spanish  flics  to  the  inside  of  the  thighs  or  to  tho  trunk,  care  being  takfl 
not  to  leave  them  on  longer  than  is  necessary  merely  to  produce  a  rubefaraii 
effect.     Danger  of  sloughing  from  excessive  stimulation  to  the  cxtremitiM 
mudt  be  especially  guarded  against  in  enteric  fever.     Care  must  be  takeiM 
keep  up  the  temperature  of  the  surface  also  by  artiGcial  heat,  as  by  hut  brick% 
bottles  of  hot  water,  kc. 

It  is  very  important  to  attend  to  various  local  affections,  or  incidental  COB- 
plications,  in  the  advanced  stages.  In  cases  of  obstinate  delirium  or  oobI| 
great  advantage  is  often  derived  from  shaving  the  head,  and  applying  a  blister 
over  the  whole  scalp;  nor  should  this  remedy,  as  too  often  happens,  be  prat" 
poued  to  so  late  a  period  that  neither  it,  nor  any  other,  can  be  of  much  afiil* 
In  excessive  subsultus,  great  nervous  restlessness,  jactitation,  i^c,  the  aoti- 
spasinodics  have  been  recommended,  as  nmsk,  a^safetida,  and  camphor.  Smd^ 
times  they  may  be  useful,  but  they  often  also  fail,  and  the  case  must  be  tnulrf 
to  remedies  addressed  to  the  general  state  of  the  system.  Musk  may  be  vM 
in  singultus,  with  great  hop(t  of  benefit.  Hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  AxcM 
be  arrested  by  acetate  of  lead,  kino,  or  extract  of  rhatany,  with  opium.  Il 
copious  epistaxis,  should  ordinary  remedies  fail,  recourse  must  be  ha>l  ti>  flop 
ging  the  nostrils  both  posteriorly  and  anteriorly.  Erysipelas  is  li<>^t  inaui 
by  uuiciluginous  applications,  or  by  the  l<K;al  use  (tf  nitrate  of  silver  or  tinciuit 
of  iodine.  In  the  pulmonary  congestion  which  is  occasionally  an  alarniiiS 
feature  of  the  advanced  stages,  much  good  will  accrue  from  the  extensive  i^ 

bran'ly  ami  two  pnrtn  of  milk,  ami  pivcn  in  «lo«cs  of  one,  tirn,  or  tlirco  t.iliIi'^iHH.nftJ 
fvtTv  li«»ur  or  two.  It  is  <<h\ious  tlisit.  in  rdittir-u  tu  the  •piantity  <»f  stimulus  u«  1,  lawk 
Viuai  bo  li'fl  to  till*  j>i'l^iu«.'!K  t>f  tlio  pnu'titii'iKT. 
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plication*  of  4ry  eaps  over  the  chest.  In  eases  of  peritonitia  from  int^stmal 
perforation)  the  only  hope  is  in  the  use  of  large  doses  of  opium,  as  proposed 
Dj  C^ves  and  Stokes,  in  connexion  with  perfect  rest,  and  the  aToidance  of  all 
labeUncetf  internally  which  can  in  any  way  disturb  the  bowels.*  To  prevent 
die  formation  of  sloughs  from  pressure  and  friction,  the  patient's  position  should 
be  frequently  changed,  small  down  pillows  ishould  be  plaeed  under  the  body, . 
or  hollow  pillows  so  as  to  avoid  pressure  on  prominent  points ;  and  the  parts 
ihoald  be  bathed  occasionally  with  spirit,  or  protected  by  lead  plaster.  It  la 
highly  important  to  attend  to  the  state  of  the  bladder,  and,  if  there  be  reten^ 
tioQ  of  urine,  to  draw  it  off  with  a  catheter. 

The  above  course  of  treatment,  so  far  as  medicines  are  concerned,  is  that 
wkicb  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  successful.  It  must  not,  however, 
lie.0(meealed  that  others  have  been  proposed,  and  their  claims  to  superiority 
vxpgoTted.  by  appeals  to  experience.  Some  have  strenuously  recommended  an 
eneiio  at  the  commencement,  and  purgatives  afterwards,  more  or  less  active, 
throoghout  the  disease.  Others  trust  chiefly  to  bleeding  in  the  early  stages. 
I  have  been  told  that  Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine 
in  the  Jefferson  College  of  Philadelphia,  has  had  great  success  with  the  in- 
ternal use  of  nitrate  of  silver.  My  friend.  Dr.  John  L.  Atlee,  of  Lancaster, 
Fnmsylvania,  informs  me  that  he  has  for  many  years  been  in  the  habit  of 
depending  chiefly  upon  acetate  of  lead,  which  he '  has  found  exceedingly 
effiietiial.t  Alum  and  chloride  of  soda  have  also  been  soveraliy  recommended 
m  having  specific  virtues.     The  mercurial  treatment  has  recently  been  recom- 

*  A  ease  came  a  few  years  since  nnder  the  notice  of  the  author,  in  which,  daring  ap- 
itrvit  convaleecence  firom  an  attack  of  the  fever,  when  the  pulse  had  become  natural  ix| 
naqiiency,  and  all  the  symptoms  were  favourable,  the  patient  was  suddenly  attacked 
jMl  violent  pain  in  the  right  iliac  region,  extending  over  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen, 
iMk^great  distension,  exquisite  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  extreme  frequency  of  the 
pdat.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Gerhard,  who  was  the  attending  physician,'  and  my* 
HU^  that  perforation  had  taken  place.  We  put  the  patient  under  the  powerfol  influence 
«(  morphia,  applied  a  blister  over  the  abdomen,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  our 
littent  ultimately  recover.  (Note  to  the  third  edition.) 

k  similar  case  has  since  occurred  to  the  author  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  with 
^  same  favourable  result,  for  the  particulars  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
fimuaetwns  of  the  CoUege  of  Phyticians  of  Philadelphia  (N.  S.  i.  418.)  It  must  be  coli- 
ta^d,  however,  that  the  value  of  such  observations  is  diminished  by  the  publication  of 
lerUin  cases  by  Dr.  Thirial,  which  go  to  prove  that  violent  and  fatal  peritonitis,  which 
^l^t  readily  be  mistaken  for  peritonitis  from  perforation,  occasionally  occurs  in  enteric 
fever  Without  any  discoverable  opening  in  the  bowel.  (See  Philad.  Med,  Examiner ^  N.  8. 
1 1».) 

t  Ai  my  request.  Dr.  Atlee  has  furnished  me  with  a  particular  account  of  his  method 

4  idministering  acetate  of  lead ;  and  the  following  is  an  extract  from  his  letter  on  the 

a^lieet,  dated  Lancaster,  Nov.  4th,  1848.    **  The  prim»  vise  are  first  unloaded  by  castor 

cfl,  sulphate  of  potash  and  rhubarb,  or  some  of  the  milder  neutral  salts ;  and  the  patient 

Imediately  placed  upon  an  absolute  diet — and  by  this  I  mean  cold  water,  toast-water, 

w  a  very  wesJi  gum  water.     Should  the  fever  be  prolonged  beyond  the  third  or  fourth 

^t  and  ita  character  become  fairly  established,  I  then  resort  to  the  acetate  of  lead,  in 

MM  of  fh>m  one  to  three  grains,  carefully  and  perfectly  dissolved  in  a  few  drops  ef 

viaiigar  and  half  an  ounce  of  river  or  distilled  water,  and  given  every  2,  3,  or  4  hours, 

■ooording  to  the  frequency  of  the  symptoms ;  and  the  treatment  is  steadily  persevered 

k  ai  long  as  the  enteric  symptoms  continue.  '  In  one  or  two  instances  I  have  continued 

klbr  14  or  15  days;  during  the  whole  of  which  period,  there  was  no  other  internal 

ffltdication,  beyond  an  occasional  small  dose  of  castor  oil.     Of  course,  I  have  not  used 

It  lo.tha  exclusion  of  all  the  other  established  means  of  combating  fever;  viz.,  local 

depletion,  cold  ablution,  counter-irritation,  &c.,  &c.,  where  these  are  indicated;  but  my 

Mofidence  In  the  effects  of  the  lead  has  be^n  so  firmly  established,  that  I  do  not  always 

naort  to  them.   Nor  has  it  deceived  me.   I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  lost  a  patient, 

where  the  case  was  treated*  from  the  commetacement,  as  above  indicated. — Note  to  the 

tdition. 
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mended  as  a  novelty  in  France,  having  been  introduced  into  notice  by  .H. 
Sorrcs,  who  employs  the  black  sulphuret  of  mercnry  internally,  and  frictiooi 
over  the  abdomen  with  mercurial  ointment ;  and  ^f .  Becquerol  claims  gratti 
8UCCCSS  for  this  treatment.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  mercorj 
carefully  in  bad  cases  of  the  disease  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  hnw 
recommended  it  in  this  work  since  its  first  publication.  When  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  disease  is  complicated  with  remittent  or  bilious  fever,  and 
esx)ecially  when,  under  such  circumstances,  it  terminates  in  intermittent  fever, 
sulphate  of  quinia  should  be  used  without  hesitation,  and  with  a  freedom  pro- 
portioned to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms. 

Large  doses  of  sulphate  of  quinia  have  been  recommended  in  the  early 
stages  as  an  abortive  to  the  fever;  but  I  have  already  stated  my  belief,  fonnded 
both  on  experience  and  my  views  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  that  this  treat- 
ment must  fail  in  enteric  fever.  Small  and  frequently  repeated  doees  of 
morphia  have  been  recommended  as  an  exclusive  treatment  by  Dr.  H.-N. 
Bennett,  of  Connecticut  (iV.  Y.  Joum.  of  Med,,  N.  S.,  viii.  357);  and  Dr.  W. 
0.  Norwood,  of  S.  Carolina,  speaks  favourably  of  the  American  hellebore  or 
Yeratrum  viride,  which,  however,  if  used  at  all,  should  be  employed  with 
great  caution. 

Attention  to  the  diet  is  all  important  in  enteric  fever.  In  the  early  stagei^ 
it  should  be  very  light,  consisting  chiefly  of  liquid  substances,  which  may  also 
answer  the  purposes  of  drink.  Solution  of  gum  arabic,  barley  water,  rioe- 
water,  toast  and  water,  weak  solutions  of  tapioca,  sago,  or  arrowroot,  very 
weak  gruels  of  oatmeal  or  Indian  meal,  molasses  and  water,  vegetable  iellies 
mixed  with  water,  and  other  similar  preparations  may  be  successively,  or 
interchangeably  employed ;  and  the  patient  may  be  allowed,  if  he  desire  it,  to 
swallow  the  juice  of  sweet  grapes  and  oranges,  taking  care  to  reject  the  soBd 
portions  of  these  fruits.  Cold  lemonade  or  orangeade,  carbonic  acid  waleri 
and  pure  iced-water  in  moderation,  may  also  bo  used  as  drinks.  At  a  mora 
advanced  period,  in  the  second  week,  for  example,  when  the  svmptomsof 
debility  begin  to  show  themselves,  it  will  be  necessary  to  support  the  streuth 
by  a  more  nutritious  diet,  which,  however,  should  not  be  stimulating,  n^ 
parations  of  tapioca,  sago,  or  arrowroot,  of  a  nearly  gelatinous  conaisteneey 
thick  gruels,  or  panada,  may  now  be  given,  flavoured  with  nutmeg  or  other 
spico  and  sugar,  and  not  unfrequently  with  wine.  It  will  ofben  be  deairddt 
to  give  these  in  certain  quantities,  at  certain  intervals,  so  as  to  insure  tbit 
enough  is  taken.  I  have  generally  been  in  the  habit  of  directing  a  wine- 
glassful  to  be  given  every  two  or  three  hours,  or  less  frequently,  according 
to  the  apparent  strength  of  the  patient.  A  cup  of  tea  may  also  be  allowed 
with  dry  toast  or  a  water-cracker,  morning  and  evening.  Still  further  on  in 
this  stage  of  the  disease,  milk,  in  small  quantities  fr^uently  repeated,  wUl 
often  be  found  to  suit  the  case  admirably  well.  A  tablespoonful  of  it  may 
be  given  every  hour  or  two  through  the  day ;  and,  if  the  stomach  be  irritable^ 
it  may  very  properly  be  associated  with  an  equal  quantity  of  lime-water.  It 
may  be  added  also  to  the  farinaceous  preparations  already  referred  to.  In 
the  last,  or  prostrate  stage,  it  is  proper  that  the  diet  should  be  not  only  nn- 
tritious,  but  also  stimulating.  Animal  broths  or  jellies  may  now  be  giTen; 
and,  in  the  lowest  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  egg  beat  up  with  wine, 
milk-punch,  and  the  essence  of  beef  or  mutton.   (See  page  224.) 

Throughout  the  whole  case,  the  greatest  attention  should  be  paid  to  cleaii- 
liness  and  ventilation ;  and,  when  the  atmosphere  cannot  be  sufficiently  pvi- 
fied  by  these  means,  as  sometimes  happens  when  many  patients  are  crowded 
together,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  corrective  influence  of  chlorine. 

The  period  of  convalescence  often  requires  a  close  watchfulness  on  llie  put 
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of  the  phyrfcian.  The  boWela  should  b^  kept  daily  open,  if  necessdiy,  bj 
the  mildest  laxatives  or  enemata ;  but  active  purgatives  shbuld  be  scrupulously 
ayoided,  as  they  endanger  injury  to  the  ulcerated  surfaces,  and  sometimes 
induce  relapses.  Not  unfrequently  the  patient  is  affected  with  profuse  and 
ezhai|9ting  Sweats  at  night.  These  are  ordinarily  beet  encountered- by  the 
nuneral  aoids  and  nmple  bitters.  Convaleseence  appears  to  be  sometimes 
Tory  much  retarded  by  debility  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  disables  the 
ulcerated  sur&ces  from  healing.  A  species  of  hectic  excitement  is  sustained 
for  &  long  time.  The  pulse  remains  frequent,  something  like  a  febrile  parox- 
ysm occurs  every  afternoon,  and  the  patient  sweats  copiously  at  night.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  have  found  nothing  so  effectual  as  sulphate  of  quinia. 
The  diet  in  convalescence  should  be  nutritive,  but  mild  and  easily  digested, 
and  the  patient  should  be  especially  guarded  against  an  excessive  indulgence 
of  his  af^tite.  I  have  known  death,  after  the  apparent  comnienoement  of 
convalescenoe,  to  resalt  from  the  free  use  of  peaches.  Premature  and  fatiguing 
eitrtion  should  be  avoided ;  and  the  patient  should  be  brought  gradually  back 
to  bis  accustomed  modes  of  life,  without  any  strain  upon  his  mental  or  phy- 
noal  powers. 

Article  V. 

TYPHUS  FEVER. 

Sgit'    Typhooa  Fever. — Typhus  Gravior. — Spotted  Fever. — ^Petechial  Fever. — Putrid 
FeTCP. — Camp  Fever. — Ship  Fever. — Jail  Fever. — Hospital  Fever. 

The  origin  of  the  terms  typhug,  typkousy  and  typhoid,  (from  f  vto(  stupor,) 
mdicates  the  general  character  of  the  affections  to  which  they  have  been  ap- 
plied. .  But,  as  they  have  been  rather  vaguely  used  by  authors,  it  will  be 
proper  to  state  precisely  the  meaning  attached  to  them  in  this  work. 
'  There  is  a  peculiar  febrile  disease,  distinct  from  all  others,  charaoterized 
Vy  a  peculiar  group  of  symptoms,  and  produced  probably  by  a  peculiar  cause, 
towluoh  the  name  typhus^  or  typhtis /ever,  is  attached;  the  substantive  term 
brag  used  adjectively  in  the  latter  name,  as  we  say  ship  fever,  jail  fever,  &o. 
Bui  a  state  of  system,  identical  or  closely  analogous  with  that  which  cbarao- 
tariies  typhus  lever,  is  frequently  met  with  in  other  febrile  diseases,  as  a 
Mere  incidental  accompaniment.  To  this  state  of  system  the  epithet  typhous . 
or  typhoid  is  applied,  the  latter  being  preferred  to  the  former,  when  it  is 
mhed  to  imply  resemblance  only,  and  not  sameness.  Thus,  we  speak  of  a 
tjphous  or  typhoid  condition  of  bilious  fever,  yellow  fever,  smallpox,  measles, 
Ittisumonia,  dysentery,  &c; ;  or,  with  greater  brevity,  of  typhom  pneumonia^ 
tyfikoui  dysentery,  &c. )  by  the  latter  phraseology,  however,  generally  imply- 
ing a  more  thorough  incorporation  of  the  typhous  constituent  with  the  prin- 
dpal  affection  than  by  the  former.  This  distinction  between  the  peculiar 
disease  named  typhus  fever,  and  the  analogous  state  of  system  met  with  in 
other  diseases,  indicated  by  the  adjective  epithets  typhous  and  typhoid,  it  is 
important  to  bear  constantly  in  mind,  in  order  to  avoid  serious  errors. 

The  existence  of  such  a  disesse  as  typhus  fever  is  universally  admitted. 
But  opinions  are  not  equally  united  in  relation  to  its  identity  or  non-identity 
with  the  disease  styled  in  this  work  enteric  fever,  but  more  generally  known 
as  typhoid  fever.  Many  consider  the  two  as  constituting  varieties  of  the 
Mune-  disease,  differing  only  in  the  superaddition  of  a  certain  intestinal  affec- 
tion, in  the  case  of  enteric  fever.  A  greater  number  probably  believe  them 
to  be  entirely  distinct,  though  having  in  many  instances  certain  very  striking 
points  of  resemblance.    The  latter  opinion  is  the  one  adopted  by  the  author. 


*  8ince  the  aboTO  account  was  written,  we  hare  had  ample  opportnmiiM  of' 
ing  typhus  fever  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  occurring  among  the  «mignntfl  fi<* 
Ireluii'l  I  luring  the  year  1H47  und  suhMc<iuentIy.  My  views  have  not  been  alteit<l  bj 
these  cHuicH.  Among  tlic  emigrants  there  have  been  some  with  enteric  fever,  afl  thM* 
alwavH  lia»l  lieen,  at  the  iK;ri<Mls  when  none  came  with  typhuB.  Knt  the  greater  ijn*' 
ber,  ori;:innting  on  sliipboartl,  were  of  the  latter  affection.  In  general,  tliere  has  bc^ 
little  dithcnlty  in  making  h  iliagnoHis  between  the  two  clai^ses  of  casea,  during  the  f*^ 
gresH  uf  the  iliseaee;  and,  in  every  fatal  cn»e  that  has  occurred,  t]ie  correctness  uf  I** 
diagno-i>  itiis  been  estublished  by  the  result  of  post-mortem  examination.  In  acci«rJsD^* 
however,  with  wlmt  huj*  been  r^tntcd  in  the  text,  there  have  lHM»n  a  few  obiicure  r*-*** 
wliieh  nuiy  imve  been  mixtures  of  the  two  dlse«Ke«.  but  the  precise  pathologies)  ch»- 
racter  of  whicli  we  had  no  means  of  determining  with  certainty,  m  thej  recowrd.^ 
Sou  to  the/9urtk  edUum. 
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Differences  between  the  two  difleases  sufficiently  fandamentftl,  in  his  estioxs. 

tion^  to  justify  this  opinion,  will  be  pointed  out  under  the  heading  of  dt^n^  ^ 

fiosis.    It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that,  from  the  time  of  Iluxham  doiwnwardi^  / 

authors  have  observed  such  obvious  and  important  differences  in  the  symp.  v 
toms  and  cause  of  fevers  called  typhous,  that  they  have  been  oompelled  to 

give  distinct  descriptions  of  two  varieties,  designating  the  one  aa  malignaat  i 

typhus,  typhus  gravior,  &o.,  the  other  as  typihiu  mitxor,  ntrvowi  fever j  Ae.;  i : 

and  practitioners  who  have  witnessed  both  have  been  under  the  necessity  id  |s 

making  a  similar  discrimination  in  their  own  minds.     While  a  student  of  ^ 

medicine,  and  for  some  years  after  l)eginn ing  to  practise,  I  had  many  oppit^  ^ 

tnnities  of  seeing  the  proper  typhus  fever,  which  prevailed  epidemicallj  ii  ' 

different  parts  of  the  United  States,  beginning  in  New  England  so  earlj  u  k 

1807,  reaching  our  own  neighbourhood  in  the  winter  of  1812-139  >^nd  ^^^^^  ^ 

tinning  to  lurk  in  the  lanes  and  alleys,  among  the  crowded  poor  of  Pbikdel-  -s 

phia,  until  the  year  1820-1821,  when  it  disappeared.     Tne  disease  agiiii  c 

showed  itself  in  our  city  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1836,  being  coofioed,  « 

for  the  most  part,  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  population  in  the  most  wretcked  i^i 

quarter  of  the  town,  and  was  soon  afterwards  once  more  extinguished.  Doling  ''' 

the  eight  or  nine  subsequent  years,  though  prescribing  in  the  Pennsylvaaii  •- 

Hospital  during  one-third  of  each  year,  I  saw  only  four  casea  of  the  diseucy  * 

and  all  of  these  were  in  strangers.     Yet,  throughout  all  these  periods  of  ^' 
exemption,  I  had  been  constantly  witnessing  cases  of  a  slow  fever,  often  is- 

flammatory  in  the  beginning  and  becoming  typhoid  in  its  progress,  which  •  - 

was  formerly  designated  among  us  as  nervous  fever,  slow  remittent,  Ac.,  \^ 

differing  alike  from  the  epidemic  typhus,  and  the  endemic  bilious  remittent!  '  J 
of  our  country.     Upon  the  appearance  of  the  excellent  work  of  Louis  oo 

typhoid  fever,  I  at  once  recognized  that  disease  in  his  descriptions,  and  hive  ^ 
since  entertained  no  doubt  whatever  of  its  distinctive  oharacter.     There  in 

undoubtedly  strong  resemblances  between  certain  cases  of  the  enteric  lad  ^\ 

typhus  fevers;  and,  though  in  most  instances  easily  distinguishable  by  the  :i 

obvious  symptoms,  they  were  often  confounded,  until  the  work  just  alliM  ^ 

to  placed  us  in  possession  of  the  means  of  a  more  accurate  diagnosis.     Bat  it  ^ 

is  highly  probable  that  the  two  diseases  are  sometimes  combined,  in  cmue-  *: 

qnence  of  the  simultaneous  action  of  their  causes  \  and  hence  the  occaaioBil  « : 

difficulty  of  discrimination,  which  has  induced  many  practitioners,  especiiJlj  ^ 

the  British,  to  consider  them  as  in  fact  identical.     But  we  might  with  u  j 

•great  propriety  confound  bilious  remittent  fever  or  pneumonia  with  typhos  s 

fever,  because,  when  the  latter  becomes  epidemic,  the  two  former  often  tike  .-  j 

on  a  certain  degree  of  its  character,  and  thiis  give  rise  to  mixed  diseaiei  r 

The  enteric  fever  no  doubt,  during  epidemics  of  typhus,  assumes  more  of  the  ^ 

typhous  nature  than  under  other  circumstances,  and  is  therefore  more  rasdilj  « 

confoundffd  with  that  disease;  though  post-mortem  examination  will  alnoit  •» 
always  detect  the  difference,  even  here.'*' 


■  « 
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jS^|iAMn«.-^More  frcqnentlj  perhaps  than  in  most  other  feTers,  the  pa- 
aent  is  affeeted  preliminarily  more  or  less  with  certain  morbid  sensations, 
nidi  as  pain,  soreness,  or  a  feeling  as  of  weariness  in  the  bock  and  limbs, 
hndaehe^  fatigue  after  slight  exertion,  general  uneasiness,  constriction  of  the 
sppstrinm,  <fefieient  appetite  or  even  nausea,  mental  depression  or  irritation, 
rartleBsness,  and  want  of  sleep.  Sometimes  the  disease  begins  and  advances 
m  gndnaUy,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  precise  time  of  attack.  But,  in  the 
gntt  majority  of  cases,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  duration  of  some  of  the 
ibore  symptoms,  and  occasionally  without  them,  the  patient  is  seized  with 
eUlliness  and  feelings  of  great  debility,  which  compel  him  to  take  to  his  bed. 
Thae  are  usually  at  the  same  time  sharp  pains  in  the  back,  loins,  head,  and 
lower  extremities,  or  in  some  one  or  more  of  these  parts,  which  are  some- 
^ma  exceedingly  severe  and  even  excruciating.  Occasionally,  also,  there 
m  naueea  and  vomiting,  though  these  are  not  common.  This  initial  or  cold 
itogd  varies  greatly  in  degree  and  duration.  Sometimes  it  is  so  slight  as  to 
ba  Kuoely  perceptible ;  sometimes  exceedingly  severe  and  protracted,  with  a 
Mol  ind  pale  skin,  shrunken  and  anxious  features,  a  frequent,  irregular,  and 
vnyiieebie  pulse,  great  oppression,  and  universal  prostration,  in  which  death 
■sjoooor  with  but  feeble  and  ineffectual  attempts  at  reaction,  or  without  any 
Motion  whatever.  Cases  of  this  kind,  however,  are  very  rare.  In  the  vast 
E^ty  of  instances,  febrile  reaction  occurs  sooner  or  later,  often  in  a  very 
ikort  time,  sometimes  not  for  twelve  hours  or  more ;  and  frequently  there  is 
n  iltemation  of  chilliness  and  heat  several  times,  before  the  latter  becomes 
pmntnent. 

Ihe  febrile  condition,  when  established,  is  marked  by  the  usual  symptoms 
if  a  hot  dry  skin,  accelerated  pulse,  hurried  breathing,  furred  tongue,  thirst, 
nonxia,  and  headache.  The  pulse  at  this  period  is  often  full,  and  possessed 
if  t  oertain  degree  of  strength ;  but  it  is  generally  easily  compressible,  and 
hm  firm  and  tense  than  in  ordinary  fevers,  with  much  less  appearance  of  ex- 
dtoBODt.  The  tongue  is  usually  moist,  and  whitish  or  yellowish-white. 
Ooeuionally  there  is  nausea  or  vomiting ;  but  these  are  not  ordinary  symp* 
toas,  and  are  often  entirely  absent  throughout  the  complaint.  In  general  the 
Wels  are  costive,  and  stools  are  not  procured  without  medicine.  Even  at 
ik  early  period,  the  appearance  of  the  face  is  often  peculiar,  being  of  a  dark* 
And  or  dusky  hue,  with  injection  of  the  eyes,  and  sometimes  congestion  of 
tbe  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils  and  fauces.  The  mind  also  exhibits 
ju  of  sluggishness,  and  the  thoughts  often  have  some  degree  of  confusion. 
Ins  headache,  which  is  felt  most  commonly  over  the  brows,  is  often  excced- 
Qgly  severe,  feeling,  to  use  an  expression  common  with  the  patients,  as 
tboai^  the  head  would  burst. 

Ibese  symptoms  continue  for  several  days,  gradually  increasing  until  the 
liKtoe  attains  its  height.  The  surface  is  now  universally  hot,  with  little  dis- 
pootion  to  perspiration,  and  the  heat  is  of  that  peculiar  kind,  usually  called 
Bofer  mordicarut  or  mardax,  which  produces  in  the  hand  a  sense  of  pungency 
Ewell  as  burning.  Examined  by  the  thermometer,  the  temperature  of  the 
nrfiu!e  is  usually  from  100°  to  106°  F.,  and,  in  some  rare  oases,  as  high  even 
II 109°.  The  pulse  is  remarkably  frequent,  and  generally  feeble,  beating 
him  100  to  120  or  130,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  140,  150,  or  even  160  in 
I  minute,  so  that  it  can  scarcely  be  counted.  The  respiration  also  is  very 
Sequent ;  and,  when  examined  by  the  stethoscope,  is  found  feeble  and  imper- 
kt  in  the  back  and  lower  part  of  the  chest,  which  is  also  dull  on  percussion. 
[Gerhard.)  A  paroxysmal  tendency  is  often  observed  in  the  febrile  symp- 
|oiiu;  an  exacerbation  generally  taking  place  towards  night,  and  a  remission 
i&  the  morning. 
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A  cbarocteristic  eraption  now  generallj  makes  its  appetniMey  wbicli  gim 
the  disease  a  claim  to  be  rauked  among  the  ezantbematay  mnd  baa  setred  ai 
the  origin  of  the  names  of  spotted  and  petechial  fever  sometimes  applied  to 
it.     This  consists  of  numerous  small  reddish  spots,  varying  in  sin  from  tbt 
of  mere  specks  to  an  eighth,  a  quarter,  or  even  half  an  inch  in  diaoMlBr, 
though  generally  very  minute.     They  are  confined  to  no  particaiar  portioa  if 
the  surface,  occurring  upon  the  neck,  trunk,  and  extremities,  and  sometiMi 
covering  the  whole  body,  giving  it  occasionally  an  appearance  not  nnlike  tkt 
of  measles.     The  eruption  is  in  general  not  elevated  or  scarcely  elevitii 
above  the  sur&ce,  and  is  variously  coloured,  red,  purplish,  violet,  or  ahsoil 
black ;  being  usually  brighter  coloured  in  the  early  stages,  and  in  mild  cum, 
and  darker  in  the  declining  stage,  and  in  malignant  cases.     Sometimei  tki 
spots  disappear  under  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  but  in  general  slowly  isd 
imperfectly ;  and,  when  of  a  dark-purple  or  livid  hue,  are  usually  not  afteled 
by  pressure  at  all,  being  in  fact  true  petechisB.     Though  usually  very  naa^- 
rous,  they  are  sometimes  few,  and  cases  now  and  then  occur  in  which  tliey 
are  wholly  wanting.     They  appear  at  different  periods,  from  the  third  U>  Um 
thirteenth  day,  but  usually  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth ;  and  generally  hil 
eleven  or  twelve  days.     Sometimes  they  fade  for  a  time,  and  again  appear  is 
the  progress  of  the  case.     They  are  occasionally  accompanied  with  sudaaiBS, 
which  sometimes  also  appear  in  great  numbers  over  the  body,  without  tk 
red  eruption. 

The  tongue  in  this  stage  usually  assumes  a  brownish  colonr,  and  besonfli 
more  or  less  dry,  especially  in  the  middle ;  while,  in  some  cases,  a  dark  sodd 
begins  to  collect  upon  the  teeth,  gums,  and  lips.  Sometimes  the  tongae  ii 
clean,  smooth,  and  glossy,  and  sometimes,  in  the  progress  of  the  difcui» 
assumes  an  appearance  not  unlike  that  of  raw  beef.  There  is  in  genenli 
total  want  of  appetite,  but  less  disgust  for  food  than  in  most  other  fleven* 
The  discharges  from  the  bowels,  procured  by  medicine,  are  often  dark-colooitl 
and  offensive.  Sometimes  diarrhoea  comes  on ;  and  this  has  been  especiiUy 
the  case  with  the  disease  as  it  has  appeared  among  the  emigrants  from  fiutya 
The  abdomen  is  sometimes  quite  flat,  sometimes  moderately  swollen  and  tja* 
panitio.  The  urine  is  usually  scanty.  The  colour  of  the  face  deepens,  soa^ 
times  into  a  dark-red,  purplish,  or  livid  hue,  whiA  completely  overapwaii 
it ;  and  the  eyes  have  a  turbid  appearance.  Occasionally  there  is  bleeding  it 
the  nose.  A  peculiar  and  characteristic  odour  exhales  from  the  body,  whick 
has  been  variously  described,  but  which  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  wbo 
have  once  perceived  it.  I  have  noticed  something  similar  to  it  in  oooiiDed 
rooms,  in  which  numbers  of  persons,  diseased  or  otherwise,  have  been  ksg 
crowded  together,  and  no  attention  paid  to  ventilation  or  cleanliness. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  6.  W.  Edwards,  the  urine  b  geM* 
rally  pale,  of  a  rather  low  specific  gravity,  and  in  the  early  period  of  Uw  di^ 
ease  uniformly  contains  albumen.  XE(L  Months  J,  of  Afeil,  jSct.,  xvii.  235.) 

The  nervous  symptoms  are  now  prominent.  Though  the  headache  isd 
general  pains  may  be  less  severe,  there  is  often  a  universal  tenderness  of  tW 
skin,  which  causes  the  patient  to  shrink  or  complain  when  pressure  is  wft^ 
upon  any  part  of  the  body.  Disziness,  confused  vis»ion,  buxziug  or  ringisg  >■ 
the  ears,  and  partial  deafness  are  not  uncommon  symptoms. 

The  characteristic  stupor  of  the  disease  becomes  more  and  more  devckpc'* 
Sometimes  it  deepens  iuto  profound  coma ;  but  this  is  comparatively  rare.  ^ 
general,  the  patient  can  be  roused  with  little  difficulty,  and  will  answer  qi"** 
tiuns,  though  slowly,  often  imperfectly,  and  with  apparent  reluctance.  B< 
pays  little  attention  to  objects  around  him ;  and  his  countenance  frequetdf 
has  the  apathetic,  expressionless  chanuster  of  drunkenness,  though  someu*^ 
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wild  and  anxioas.  Wben  told  to  protnide  his  tongue,  be  often  does  so  par- 
tially and  with  apparent  difficulty,  and  when  it  is  protruded  forgets  to  draw 
it  in  again.  Delirium  frequently  replaces,  or  is  mingled  with  the  stupor; 
Sometimes  it  is  violent,  but  much  more  frequently,  low  and  muttering. 
NotwithstandiQg  the  heaviness  of  the  patient,  he  gets  little  refreshing  sleep, 
and  ofteq  appears  as  if  in  a  troubled  dream.  Now  and  then  ereat  restless- 
OBis  and  jactitation  occur,  with  twitchings  in  various  parts  of  the  body. 

•  Symptoms  of  debility  are  almost  always  mingled  with  those  of  perverted 
ftnction.  When  consciousness  remains,  one  of  the  most  distressing  sensa^ 
tions  is  that  of  utter  prostration  and  powerlessness.  The  patient  often  feels  as 
if  he  were  sinking  downward  into  the  earth,  with  nothing  underneath  to  sup- 
port him,  and  no  power  of  his  own  to  check  his  descent.  This  has  been  de- 
aeribed  to  me,  after  recovery,  as  a  most  horrible  feeling,  worse  even  than  violent 
pain.  A  disposition  to  faint  upon  the  slightest  exertion  is  not  uncommon, 
and  £atal  syncope  sometimes  occurs  upon  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  patient 
to  rise  and  walk.  Even  without  any  cause  of  this  kind,  sinking  spells  some- 
times  suddenly  come  on,  in  which  life  is  in  the  greatest  danger.  Occasionally 
these  follow  immediately  after  long  and  profound  sleep,  which  exhausts  instead 
of  refreshing  the  patient.  Among  the  attendants  upon  this  excessive  debility 
is  sometimes  a  sense  of  intense  oppression  at  the  chest,  amounting  almost  to 
snffoeation.  The  patient  feels  as  if  deprived  of  air,  and  labours  painfully  for 
breath,  expanding  the  chest,  and  raising  the  shoulders  as  in  an  attack  of 
violent  pulmonary  congestion. 

Should  no  fisivourable  change  take  place  at  this  period,  the  disease  passes 

iato  the  last  stage,  or  that  of  prostration.     The  patient  lies  upon  his  back  in 

bed,  with  his  eyes  half  closed  and  his  mouth  open,  slipping  downward  from 

inability  to  maintain  his  position,  and  almost  insensible  to  impressions  from 

without*    Along  with  stupor  or  low  delirium,  there  are  often  subsultus  tendi- 

BQB,  picking  at  the  bed-clothes  or  at  imaginary  objects  in  the  air,  and  some- 

tisMS  spasmodic  muscular  movements  amounting  almost  to  convulsions.     Oc- 

easionally  the  patient  is  troubled  with  hiccough.     The  pupil  is  sometimes 

filaled,  sometimes  extremely  contracted.     The  tongue  is  often  quite  dry,  the 

maaih  loaded  with  brown  or  blackish  sordes,  and  the  breath  offiansive.     De- 

dutition  is  often  difficult  from  deficiency  of  muscular  power.     Occasionally 

involuntary  discharges  take  place  from  the  bowels  or  bladder,  and  sometimes 

the  urine  is  suppressed.    The  surface  has  in  great  measure  lost  its  sensibility, 

10  that  the  strongest  irritants  make  little  impression }  and  I  have  heard  of  an 

iostance  in  which  a  burning  coal,  applied  to  the  epigastrium,  gave  rise  only 

to  an  agreeable  feeling.     The  extremities  are  cold;  the  skin  pale^  the  fea- 

tunt  o^i^[>sed,  and  of  an  ashy  hue.     The  pulse  is  sometimes  frequent  and 

iattering,  sometimes  even  slower  than  in  health,  but  always  small  and  feeble, 

ttd  at  length  scarcely  to  be  felt,  or  quite  absent  at  the  wrist. 

Svea  in  this  state,  however,  the  case  is  not  desperate,  and  suitable  reme- 
dies havte  often  proved  effective.  But,  should  it  terminate  un&vourably,  death 
UBsUy  approaches  gradually,  and  without  violence.  The  respiration  becomes 
ikwer  and  slower,  the  pulse  weaker  and  weaker,  until  at  length  the  patient 
ceases  to  breathe,  and  the  heart  to  beat  In  some  rare  instances,  death  is 
preceded  by  convulsions.  When  it  takes  place  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  dis- 
ease, it  is  more  frequently  violent,  though  even  then  it  generally  occurs 
throogh  syncope,  or  in  the  midst  of  coma. 

When  the  disease  takes  a  favourable  turn  before  the  period  of  collapse,  the 
eient  is  generally  indicated  by  a  diminished  frequency  of  pulse,  a  relaxed 
state  of  the  skin,  a  return  of  moisture  to  the  tongue  with  a  disposition  in  its 
Borfiiee  to  clean,  a  gradual  fading  of  the  eruption^  a  subsidence  of  the  nervous 
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sympioms  generally,  and  a  return  of  conscionsness.  Not  anfrequently 
valescence  is  ushered  in  by  some  incident  which  may  be  considered  as  formteg 
a  crisis.  Thus,  a  copious  perspiration,  or  an  unusual  discharge  of  urine  k 
followed  by  a  marked  amelioration  of  the  symptoms ;  or  the  patient  falls  into 
a  gentle  and  quiet  sleep,  and,  upon  awaking,  is  found  to  have  recovered  Us 
consciousness,  and  to  be  in  all  respects  improved.  When  recovery  takes  plaee 
from  the  state  of  collapse,  it  is  usually  by  a  gradual  and  almost  imperceptiMe 
amendment,  under  the  supporting  influence  of  remedies.  The  force  of  ihe 
disease  has  been  exhausted,  and  it  is  the  extreme  debility  alone  which  is  to 
be  counteracted. 

Convalescence  is  generally  slow,  as  time  is  required  not  only  for  the  sab* 
sidence  of  the  morbid  actions,  but  for  the  repair  of  the  exhausted  powers  'of 
the  system.  The  hair  is  apt  to  fall,  and  the  cuticle  not  unfrequently  desqs^ 
mates.  The  brain  and  nervous  system  generally  are  often  long  in  regaining 
their  previous  energy ;  the  intellect,  and  especially  the  memory,  rcmainiag 
imperfect  for  weeks  or  even  months.  In  general,  however,  no  ultimate  ift> 
convenience  is  experienced,  and  the  restoration  to  health  is  perfect.  KelspSM 
are  said  sometimes  to  take  place,  but  they  are  very  rare.  In  the  cases,  how- 
ever, connected  with  diarrhooa,  this  affection  is  apt  to  recur  after  convalesoeMSy 
in  consequence  of  premature  or  excessive  indulgence  of  the  appetite.* 
very  is  also  sometimes  protracted  by  the  occurrence  of  external  al 
especially  in  the  region  of  the  parotids. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  variable.  When  it  terminates  favourablj,  H 
generally  runs  a  course  of  three  weeks  or  more,  occupying  one  week  in  ths 
advance,  another  in  the  formed  state,  and  a  third  in  the  decline.  Sometiinsi^ 
however,  when  very  mild,  it  terminates  as  early  as  from  the  seventh  to  ths 
eleventh  day,  and  in  other  cases  runs  on  for  four  weeks.  Fatal  cases  nsy 
end  at  any  period.  Death  sometimes  occurs,  without  reaction,  in  the  finl 
twenty-four  hours,  and  is  not  unfrequent  so  early  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  dsT. 
But  more  commonly  it  does  not  take  place  until  some  time  in  the  second  we«, 
and  is  perhaps  most  frequent  from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  day.  It  may  ilw 
oecur  at  a  much  later  period. 

VarietteM, — ^These  are  such  as  arise  from  differences  in  degree,  and  horn 
complications.  Sometimes  the  disease  is  very  mild,  exhibiting  only  the  ordi- 
nary symptoms  of  moderate  fever,  with  some  dulness  or  stupor,  duskiness  of 
complexion,  and  characteristic  eruption,  and  terminating  favourably  withod 
treatment.  In  other  cases,  it  is  exceedingly  violent,  the  system  sinking  HBdor 
the  force  of  the  first  blow,  and  either  never  reacting,  or  but  impeifeetlj. 
Such  cases  are  now  frequently  called  congestive.  Their  danger  probeblj  d^ 
pends  not  on  sanguineous  congestion,  but  on  the  prostrating  influence  of  tks 
poison  upon  the  nervous  and  circulatory  systems.  Between  these  extremsti 
there  is  every  conceivable  grade  of  violence. 

In  some  instances,  the  disease  is  characterized  by  an  early  and  peculiar 
tendency  to  dissolution  of  the  blood.  This  is  indicated  by  the  passive  heiBor> 
rhage  attending  them,  the  abundance  and  purple  or  livid  colour  of  iho 
peteohiad,  the  fetidness  of  the  breath,  the  disposition  to  gangrenous  escbai% 
and  the  extreme  prostration  of  the  pulse. 

Another  peculiarity  is  the  absence,  in  certain  cases,  of  all  excitement  of  tks 


♦  A  very  interesting  account  is  giren  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Upham,  of  Boston,  of  a 
diarrhoea,  which  came  on  in  the  convalescence  from  tjphus,  as  it  occurred  in  the 
Island  Hospital,  and  which  proved  very  fatal.  Dissection  disclosed  discoloration 
great  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ileum,  which  exhibited  promiBCBt 
transrerM  parallel  ridges,  without  special  disease  of  the  solitary  or  aggregated  intettlBal 
giaiida.  (6«e  Best.  Med.  and  Swf,  Joum.,  uzvii.  16,  84,  Ac.) 
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ulae,  and  this  without  reference  to  the  violence  of  the  disease.  Not  only  is 
tie  poise  unexcited,  but  it  is  even  less  frequent  than  in  health,  being  some- 
imet  not  more  than  fifty  in  the  minute. 

The  disease  is  very  frequently  associated  with  inflammation  of  some  one  or 
■on  of  the  organs,  which  considerably  modifies  its  symptoms  and  result 
Itie  most  common  complication  is  probably  with  pneumonia^  to  which  the 
Mehuical  congestion  of  the  blood  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  lungs  may 
gm  a  peculiar  tendency.  For  an  account  of  the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  this 
aiMlioa  the  reader  is  referred  to  pneumonia.  It  may  be  inferred  to  exist 
ikn  the  patient  coughs,  and  expectorates  a  rusty  or  bloody  viscid  matter ; 
tad  the  diagnosis  would  be  confirmed  by  the  absence  of  the  respiratory  mur- 
BV,  the  existence  of  a  crepitant  or  suborepitant  rale,  and  dulness  on  pcrous- 
m  in  the  part  affected.  There  is  seldom  much  pain  of  the  chest.  This 
MttpliQation  is  most  apt  to  exist  in  cold  weather.  In  summer,  the  disease  is 
■on  firequently  associated  with  gastric,  intestinal,  or  hepatic  disorder.  At 
tlttt  season,  diarrhoea  or  dysentery  sometimes  occurs,  in  consequence  of  in- 
Immation  of  the  ileum  and  colon ;  and  vomiting,  epigastric  tenderness, 
nllowness  of  the  skin,  &o.,  from  gastritis  and  derangement  of  the  liver. 
Uflnnmation  of  the  fauces  is  also  not  unfrequent,  and  the  disease  is  ooea- 
milly  complicated  with  erysipelas.  It  is  highly  important  that  the  prao- 
ftioDer  should  be  aware  of  these  inflammatory  complications ;  as  he  might 
otherwise  be  apt  to  mistake  the  case  for  one  of  the  ordinary  phlegmasise,  and 
tnil  it  accordingly  with  fatAl  eifect. 

Other  varieties  of  typhus  fever  are  those  which  arise  from  its  connexion 
Wth  other  fevers,  dependent  upon  a  simultaneous  action  of  their  cause,  with 
its  own.  Thus,  it  may  be,  and  probably  not  unfrequently  is  associated  with 
9M0  or  typhoid,  and  remittent  or  bilious  fever. 

JMotomural  Characters. — Though  various  evidences  of  deranged  structure 
m  presented,  upon  dissection  after  death,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  typhus, 
yet' there  is  no  one  characteristic  and  essential  lesion,  unless,  perhaps,  the 
Aite  of  the  blood,  and  the  petechial  eruption.  All  the  others  may  be  con- 
■dered  incidental.  In  cases  of  early  death,  no  lesion  whatever  is  found  to 
vUeh  the  result  can  be  attributed. 

Blood  drawn  during  life,  in  the  earliest  stage,  forms  a  soft,  large,  some- 
titteo  dark-coloured  coagulum,  without  the  huffy  coat.  In  consequence  of 
the  developement  of  inflammation,  this  appearance  is  sometimes  presented  at 
I  liter  period.  Blood  drawn  in  the  advanced  stages  is  darker  and  more 
Kiliudy  and,  though  it  may  still  coagulate,  does  so  more  slowly,  and  forms  a 
Nfter  clot.  Sometimes  it  is  almost  black.  After  death,  it  is  found  in  the 
Vttas  black,  liquid,  sometimes  resembling  molasses,  and  occasionally  mixed 
vitb  oily  globules.  When  coagula  are  observed,  which  is  rarely  the  case, 
Aey  are  very  soft.  From  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Frick,  it  appears  that  the 
flinn  is  generally  below,  and  the  red  corpuscles  above  their  normal  propor- 
fco.  {Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  xv.  31.)  MM.  De  Mussy  and 
Bo&r  found  the  blood  lighter  than  in  health,  the  red  corpuscles  sometimes 
h  normal  proportion,  sometimes  considerably  diminished,  the  fibrin  either 
iioriDal  in  quantity  or  diminished,  and  the  scrum  remarkably  diminished  in 
iWty.  (See  N.  Y.  Joum.  of  Med. y  N.  S.,  xiii.  124.) 

In  general,  a  strong  tendency  to  speedy  putrefaction  has  been  observed 
•fter  death. 

Within  the  cranium,  there  is  often  venous  congestion,  with  some  serous 
cfiuioD  in  the  ventricles  or  beneath  the  arachnoid,  and  the  substance  of  the 
1^  is  occasionally  darker  thun  in  health,  though  in  other  cases,  unaltered. 
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or  even  whiter.     No  cle&rly  ascertained  connexion  exists  between  the  stupor 
and  the  anatomical  appearances  of  the  brain. 

The  mucons  membrane  of  the  nostrils,  fauces,  and  respiratorr  passsf^  ii 
generally  reddened.  The  posterior  and  lower  portion  of  the  funssifroAei 
solidified,  of  a  dark-red  colour,  fragile,  and  impervious  to  the  air,  thoi^ 
without  the  granular  appearance  of  hepatization. 

The  gastric  mucous  membrane  is  often  reddened,  much  softened,  and  soa^ 
times  mammillated ;  that  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  frequently  free  from  diMiM^ 
though  sometimes  found  inflamed,  and  even  ulcerated,  in  cases  oomplieairi 
with  diarrhoea  or  dysentery.  No  disease  whatever  is  observed  in  the  gbodi 
of  Peyer  unless  in  a  very  few  cases,  which  it  is  fair  to  ascribe  to  complieatifli 
with  enteric  fever.* 

The  spleen  is  very  often  quite  healthy,  though  frequently  also  softened,  al 
sometimes  enlarged.  The  liver  is  either  healthy,  or  softened  and  engoned 
with  blood.  The  heart  is  sometimes  natural,  sometimes  softened.  The  bU- 
der  not  unfrequently  presents  evidences  of  inflammation.  (Macgreggorj  Loatf. 
Med.  Gaz,,  March,  1851,  p.  411.)t 

Causes. — The  special  causes  of  typhus  fever  are  1.  the  vitiated  ur  resvltiig  . 
from  the  crowding  of  human  beings  in  confined  places,  and  2.  a  peculiar  eei- 
tagion.     The  exhalations  from  the  body  and  from  the  excretions  probaNf 
undergo  changes,  resulting  in  the  production  of  a  poisonous  aeriform  matter, 
which,  being  absorbed  into  the  system,  gives  rise  to  the  disease  in  qneitioi- 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  individuals  who  serve  as  the  source  of  the  poiMi 
should  be  diseased,  though  it  is  thought  that  certain  complaints  favour  its  Mh 
duotion,  such  as  dysentery,  gangrene,  &c.     All  that  is  absolutely  essential  ii, 
that  there  should  be  numbers  of  persons  crowded  within  confined  and  ill-nt- 
tilated  places,  in  which  the  filth  from  the  excretions  is  al^o  allowed  to  aees* 
mulate.     Hence,  the  disease  has  often  made  its  appearance  in  camps,  priioai, 
ships,  hospitals,  garrisoned  cities,  &c. ;  and  hence,  too,  it  is  u.^ually  most  pM^ 
valent  among  the  lowest  and  most  vicious  people,  inhabiting  the  cellars,  laMii 
and  closely  built  parts  of  cities. 

That,  when  once  generated,  the  disease  is  capable  of  propagating  itself  t} 
contagion  is  almost  universally  admitted.    The  facts  in  support  of  this  opisMi 
are  too  numerous  and  strong  to  be  refuted.     Thus,  nurses  and  other  attenl* 
ants  upon  the  sick  are  often  seized  with  the  complaint,  without  any  oter 
known  cause.     Armies  are  known  ft^quently  to  have  spread  it  in  their  mafck 
in  places  before  healthy.     Individuals  attacked  by  it  have  been  removed  into 
uninfected  neighbourhoods,  and  have  there  become  centres  of  infection.    I^ 
appears  even  to  be  capable  of  being  conVeyed  in  clothing,  to  which  the 
has  been  said  to  adhere  for  the  space  of  three  months.     Yet  the  contagioa 
not  powerful.     When  unsupported  by  peculiarly  favourable  influences,  Av 
disease  soon  ceases  to  spread  in  healthy  places.     It  is  thought  that  the 


*  Diarrhcea  has  been  a  frequent  complication  in  the  typhus  which  hfti«  recently 
▼ailed  among  the  emigrants.  In  the  genuine  cai»es,  the  appearances  of  the  bowcl^ 
disbectiun,  were  as  stated  in  the  text.  Among  the  cnses  of  fever  in  the  TennayU 
Hospital  in  the  winter  of  1847-8,  was  one  of  great  seterity,  in  which  there  wcrt  dia^ 
rh(ca  and  tympanites,  but  which,  f^om  the  succession  of  symptoms,  the  character  of  tkt 
eruption,  &c.,  was  disgnosticated  as  typhus  during  life.  On  examination  uf  iKit  MM 
after  death,  numerous  gangrenous  ulcers  were  found  in  the  small  iiitefttinef ;  bat  tki 
solitary  glands,  the  glands  of  Peyer,  and  the  mesenteric  glands  were  quite  kcalllf. 
(XqU  to  the  tecond  edition,) 

f  There  is  reason  to  beliere  that  the  deposition  in  various  organs  of  a  peculiar  MalMr 
Buppose<l  to  be  cbaracteriHtic  of  typhus  fever,  and  therefore  denominated  iffpKvut  aMMr, 
belongs  not  to  the  fever  now  under  consideration,  the  proper  typhus,  bat  to  the  eainie 
or  typhoid  fever,  under  which  head  the  reader  will  find  it  referred  to.  (8ee^y«  337.; 
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ean  act  bnt  a  few  feet  from  the  point  of  emanation ;  and  attendants  npon  the 
sick  often  eooape,  if  great  care  is  taken  to  ventilate  the  apartment,  and  observe 
perfect  oleanlinessw  Of  those  exposed  to  it,  moreover,  a  much  larger  propor* 
tioB  eaoape  than  in  most  other  contagions  diseases.  It  resembles  these  affec- 
tiaoB  in  seldom  occnrring  twice  in  the  same  individual. 

Bendes  the  oanses  above  mentioned,  epidemic  influence  undoubtedly  some- 
times produces  the  disease.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  epidemics 
which  caused  such  terrible  ravages  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  United 
States,  between  the  years  1807  and  1820,  were  of  typhus  fever;  and  it  is 
well  known  frequently  to  occur  in  the  same  way  in  Europe,  especially  in 
Ghrelat  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  other  causes,  too,  are  made  much  more 
effective  by  the  co  operation  of  an  epidemic  state  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is 
only  in  this  way  that  we  can  account  for  the  production  of  the  disease,  on 
eertain  occasions,  under  circumstances  apparently  quite  the  same  as  those 
under  which  it  is  escaped  upon  others. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  all  these  causes  are  or  are  not  identical. 
GoBsidering  the  identical  nature  of  the  result,  it  would  seem  probable  that 
the  cause  is  the  same ;  that  is,  that  the  aeriform  poison,  generated  in  crowded 
plaeeSy  difiers  in  nothing  from  that  evolved  by  the  bodies  of  the  sick,  and 
that  produced,  in  some  inexplicable  manner,  during  epidemics.  If  we  sup- 
pose the  poison  to  be  a  form  of  invisible  animal  or  vegetable  life,  wo  approach 
one  step  nearer  to  a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

Certain  depressing  agencies  are  capable  of  producing  effects  upon  the  sys- 
tem somewhat  analogous  to  typhus.  Unwholesome  or  insufficient  food,  long 
exposure  to  cold,  the  exhaustion  of  fetigue  and  excesses,  continued  anxiety, 
gnef,  fear,  or  other  depressing  emotion,  nostalgia,  and  certain  poisons,  as  sul- 
phivetted  hydrogen,  and  ergot  in  large  quantities,  are  among  the  causes  of 
this  kind.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  favour  the  action  of  the  special 
onse.  Hence,  typhus  fever  is  apt  to  follow  in  the  march  of  famine.  Hence, 
it  is  seldom  or  never  completely  eradicated  from  Ireland,  where  misery 
dways  serves  to  give  activity  to  the  germs  which  might  otherwise  lie  hidden. 
But  there  is  reason  to  doubt,  whether  mere  depressing  causes  of  a  common 
ttfLtare  can  alone  generate  genuine  typhus  fever. 

The  disease  is  confined  to  n(T  particular  time  of  life.  Age  appears  to  exer- 
Me  little  othec  influence  than  as  it  may  affect  the  healthy  vigour  of  the 
iadindual.  The  complaint  is  less  common  in  infancy  than  in  middle  or  ad- 
^need  life.  The  two  sexes  are  equally  liable  to  it  under  the  same  exposure. 
Negroes  would  seem  to  be  more  readily  aff'ectcd  than  whites.  It  is  not  cer- 
to  that  season  is  of  any  account.  The  disease  has  prevailed  at  all  times  of 
tte  year.  If  there  is  any  difference  in  this  respect,  it  is  in  favour  of  the 
^ater.  The  intense  cold  of  that  season,  acting  upon  a  poorly  clad  and  badly 
■MNued  population,  must  predispose  to  it;  and  the  necessity  of  living  in  con-' 
bed  apartments  must  favour  the  action  of  the  cause.  In  this  country,  the 
disease  has  certainly  in  general  shown  a  preference  for  the  winter.  It  is 
iBach  more  common  in  the  temperate  and  cold  than  in  the  hot  latitudes,  per- 
^M  because  dwellings  arc  so  much  more  open  to  the  air  in  the  latter. 

The  length  of  time  which  may  intervene  between  the  exposure  and  attack 
tt  tiQcertain.  Cases  are  on  record  in  which  the  disease  appears  to  have  been 
^■^cloped  immediately ;  while  in  others  several  months  are  supposed  to  have 
fl^psed.  But  such  cases  are  always  involved  in  some  doubt.  The  period  of 
incubation  is  generally  from  one  to  two  weeks. 

^'ahire. — Of  the  nature  of  typhus  fever  we  know  little.  It  is  certainly 
^^  of  those  diseases  which  are  most  clearly  independent  of  any  local  lesions. 
^  probability  is^  that  a  poison  is  absorbed,  which  at  once  depresses  the 
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powers  of  the  nervous  system,  and  vitiates  the  hlood.  AH  the  local  coDg» 
tions,  and  the  low  imperfect  inflammations  which  attend  the  disease,  sit 
obviously  secondary. 

DtagnoMit. — ^The  most  characteristic  symptoms  of  typhus  are,  along  vitk 
fever,  prostration  of  strength;  a  dark-red  or  dusky  hue  of  the  oonnteDsiMiy 
with  suffusion  of  the  eyes;  stupor;  dark  sordes  about  the  tongue,  teeth,  fte.; 
constipation  of  the  bowels  in  the  earliest  stage;  the  peculiar  odour;  the  peci- 
liar  eruption ;  and  the  collapse  of  the  last  stnge. 

The  disease  with  which  it  is  most  frequently  confounded,  and  from  whick 
it  is  most  important  to  distinguish  it,  is  enteric  or  typhoid  fever.  The  pr^ 
fession  is  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Gerhard,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  means  of 
an  accurate  diagnosis.  It  was  in  the  results  obtained  by  the  careful  poiU 
mortem  examinations,  made  in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  by  that  dutii> 
guished  pathologist,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Pennock,  and  their  no  less  cu»> 
ful  investigation  of  the  symptoms  during  life,  that  we  first  obtained  poiitifv 
proof  of  an  essential  distinction  between  the  two  diseases,  which  LouiA  himself 
had  previously  been  disposed  to  consider  identical.  Numerous  and  very  eu^ 
ful  observations  subsequently  made  by  Dr.  W.  Jenner,  in  the  London  Feva 
Hospital,  fully  coincide  in  their  results  with  those  of  our  own  countryinci. 
The  following  are  the  most  important  points  of  difference. 

Typhus  fever  less  frequently  commences  insensibly  than  the  enteric,  tid 
is,  upon  the  average,  of  considerably  shorter  duration.     Instead  of  the  div* 
rhoca,  or  extraordinary  susceptibility  to  the  action  of  purgatives,  which  almoift 
uniformly  attends  the  latter  disease,  it  is  frequently  accompanied  with  cos- 
stipation ;  and,  when  fecal  discharges  arc  obtained,  they  are  usually  daikff 
and  more  offensive.     But  hcninrrhuge  from  the  bowels,  which  is  not  uafipe- 
quent  in  the  advanced  stages  of  enteric  fever,  seldom  occurs  in  typhus,    b 
the  latter  complaint,  epistaxis  at  the  commencement  is  less  frequent;  thai 
is  more  stupor  and  a  darker  colour  of  the  face,  more  turbidness  of  the  coi- 
junctiva,  and  much  greater  debility.     The  eruption  in  typhus  also  differs  froB 
that  of  enteric  fever.     It  generally  commences  earlier;  is  not  elevated  as  tbe 
other ;  is  less  regularly  round  or  oval ;  is  of  a  darker,  more  livid  hue;  doci 
not  so  readily  disappear  under  pressure,  and  is  often  unaffected  by  it;  ii 
much  more  abundant;  does  not  appear  in  successive  crops;  and,  instead  of 
being  confined  chiefly  to  the  abdomen  and  chest,  is  found  e(|ually  upon  tk 
extremities,  probably  still  more  on  the  back,  and  is  often  diffused  over  alaMM^ 
the  whole  body.     There  is  sometimes,  however,  in  typhus,  an  eruptioo  of 
light  red  spots,  easily  removed  by  pressure,  and  chisely  resembling  thuae  of 
enteric  fever;  but  they  are  mingled  with  the  other  kind  over  all  parts  of  tk 
surface,  and  not  limited  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  trunk.     (Dr.  F.  W.  Stf* 
gent,  Am,  J,  of  Med,  Sci.y  N.  S.,  xiv.  5o2.)     In  typhus  fever  the  abdon*^ 
is  often  flat,  and  perfectly  free  from  tympanites,  which  is  almoet  never  t^ 
case  in  the  enteric.     The  signs  of  consolidation  of  the  posterior  part  of  th* 
lungs  are  much  more  frequently  present  in  the  former,  and  the  dry  sil^l^ 
rales  of  bronchial  inflammation  in  the  hitter.     Enteric  fever  is  of  consider*^^ 
longer  duration  than  typhus.     Dr.  Jenner  found  the  average  duration  of  f'^ 
cases  of  the  former  twenty- two  days,  of  the  latter  fourteen.   The  urine,  wb^^ 
according  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Edwards,  is  uniformlv  albuminous  in  the  early  st^C^ 
of  typhus,  is  so  in  the  enteric  only  towards  the  close.  ^^ 

The  anatomical  characters  of  the  two  diseases  are  very  different.      ^^ 
peculiar  disease  of  the  glandn  of  Peyer,  and  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  so  ^^ 
stantly  present  in  enteric  fever,  is  never  found  in  typhus,  or  so  seldom  a^ 
lead  to  the  suspicion  of  some  intermixture  of  diseases  when  it  does  or^'* 
The  spleen,  too,  is  much  less  frequently  enUrged  and  softened  in  the  lat^' 
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Dr.  Jenner  Btates  that  the  spots  which  appear  in  typhus  during  life  remain 
ifter  death,  while  no  traces  of  those  of  enteric  fever  are  visible. 

There  are  points  of  difference  also  in  the  persons  attacked,  and  the  cir- 
sanutances  under  which  the  diseases  originate.  Thus,  enteric  fever  almost 
lerer  attacks  the  old,  who  are  very  frequent  victims  of  typhus..  The  former 
llsease  is  endemic  in  various  countries,  arises  here  and  there  (pporadically) 
irithout  any  obvious  cause,  and,  if  ever  contagious,  is  very  feebly  and  very 
rarely  so;  while  typhus  seldom  occurs  in  isolated  cases,  is  often  long  absent 
Brom  countries  where  it  occasionally  prevails,  is  always  contagious,  and  often 
^idemio. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  cases  which  cannot  be  clearly  distinguished  ;  and, 
18  before  suggested,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  two  diseases  now  and  then 
aiBt  conjointly. 

The  other  complaints  with  which  typhus  fever  is  most  apt  to  be  confounded 
ira  idiopathic  fevers  and  the  phlegmasiie,  when  they  .take  upon  them  a 
typhous  character.  But  in  these,  the  distinguishing  traits  of  the  several 
inections  usually  first  make  their  appearance,  and  the  typhoid  symptoms  come 
m  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  The  diagnosis  is  much  aided,  in  all  such  cases, 
h^  oar  knowledge  of  the  absence  or  presence  of  typhus,  as  a  prevalent  affec- 
tioD.  If  it  do  not  prevail,  the  presumption  is  that  the  case  in  question  is  one 
only  of  simulated  typhus.* 

*  RELAPSING  FEVER.— This  is  another  peonliar  disease,  which,  with  the  enterio 
ind  typhas  foTers*  has  generally  been  classed  in  Great  Britain,  under  continued  fvaer, 
fhou^  we  have  no  certain  proof  of  its  existence  in  America,  it  will  be  proper  to  de- 
Mribe  it  briefly ;  as,  if  not  here  at  present,  it  may  readily  be  imported,  and  take  root 
UBong  our  cnstomary  diseases. 

The  first  known  reference  to  it  is  contidned  in  Rutty' s  History  of  the  Diteases  of  Dub- 
Enl,  In  which  place  it  appears  to  have  prevailed  epidemically  in  1789,  and  in  several 
nbsequent  years.  In  1817-18,  it  occurred  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  described  by  Drs. 
Welah  and  Christison.  In  the  years  1842  and  1848,  it  again  made  its  appearance  in 
the  same  city ;  and  it  was  through  the  published  descriptions  given  of  it,  on  this  occa- 
lian,  by  Drs.  Mackenzie,  Cormack,  Craigie,  and  others,  that  it  came  to  be  generally  re- 
garded MB  a  distinct  affection.  In  1847,  it  appeared  at  London,  where  it  was  carefiilly 
ezamined  by  Dr.  WiMiam  Jenner,  whose  investigations  have  confirmed  the  conclusions 
of  the  Edinburgh  phyificians.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  occurs  also  on  the  oonti- 
sent,  as  it  has  been  recognized  in  the  descriptions  of  various  German  writers.  The 
probability  is,  that  it  is  a  not  uncommon  disease  in  Europe,  but  has  escaped  general 
notice  from  being  confounded  with  other  fevers.  (For  references  to  various  authorities 
in  relation  to  it,  see  tho  British  and  Foreign  Medico- Chimrgieal  Rerieie  for  July,  1861.) 
The  name  of  relapsing  /ever,  by  which  it  wUl  probably  be  known  hereafter,  was  derived 
from  one  of  its  moi<t  striking  peculiarities.  It  has  also  been  caWed  five-day /ever,  seven' 
disg  fever ^  bilious  remifttnt  fever ^  mUd  yellow  fever,  &c. 

SJfmptoms,  Course,  ^c. — Though  sometimes  preceded  by  the  ordinary  premonitory  symp- 
toms of  fever,  it  more  frequently  begins  abruptly,  with  coldness  or  rigors,  headache, 
pains  in  the  body  and  limbs,  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  feelings  of  great  weakness.  Af- 
ter these  come  the  usual  phenomena  of  febrile  reaction ;  a  hot  skin,  thirst,  frequent 
palM.  furred  tongue,  anorexia,  &o. ;  attended  with  heatjache  and  severe  pains  in  the 
mnscles  and  joints,  resembling  those  of  rheumatism.  Excessive  nausea,  retching,  and 
Tomiting  are  not  unfreqnent.  Delirium  is  occasionally  noticed,  but  is  not  an  ordinary 
■ymptom.  The  patient  is  apt  to  be  restless  and  wakefiil.  Epistaxis  sometimes  occurs. 
Tht  abdomen  is  generally  more  or  less  tympanitic,  and  there  is  often  tenderness  on 
pressnre  over  the  liver,  stomach,  spleen,  and  bladder.  The  bowels  are  not  usually  dis- 
ordered ;  but  dysenteric  symptoms  occasionally  appear  towards  the  close.  The  patient, 
ia  some  instances,  complains  of  pain  in  passing  his  urine.  Perspiration  now  and  then 
oconra  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  with  some  relaxation  of  the  febrile  phenomena.  In 
many  of  the  cases,  particularly  those  of  a  grave  character,  tho  countenance  has  a  pecu- 
liar light-bronze  hue,  which,  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  is  followed  by  yellowness  of  va- 
rions  intensity,  spreading  over  most  of  the  surface.  Though  not  always  present,  this 
is  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  tho  disease.     The  jaundice  does  not  depend  on 
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Progno$i$. — ^The  mortality  in  typhus  Tiries  ezoeedinglyi  MDording  to  the 

violeace  of  the  epidemic  caose,  and  the  circamstanoeH  umler  which  thediMtte  .'  j^ 

occurs.     Certain  epidemics  are  much  more  destructire  than  others ;  and  in  [- 
this,  as  in  other  diseases  occurring  epidemically,  the  cases  which  first  apnetr  ^ 

are  generally  jnost  fatal.     In  some  instances,  as  large  a  proportion  as  one-hslf         -  '^ 


obstraction  of  the  gall  ducts,  which  are  quite  free.    It  ia  often  attended  with  ToraitiDf^ 
of  bile,  hypochondriac  or  epigastric  teDdemess,  deep-brown  urine,  and  enlargement  oi 
the  liTer  and  spleen.     lu  rery  bad  cases,  there  is  hemorrhage  from  the  mucous  meoa.'         \'^ 
branes,  black  stools  like  those  of  melecna,  and  Tomiting  of  a  matter  like  the  blac-'% 
Tomit  of  yellow  fever.     At  the  height  of  the  disease,  conrulsiona  sometimes  ooenr ; 
pregnant  women  are  Tcry  apt  to  miscarry. 

When  the  symptoms  hate  attained  their  greatest  riolenee,  and  appear  to  tfarcftteo 
most  serious  consequences,  they  often  suddenly  yield  to  a  prof\ise  pempiration»  of 
acid  flmell,  which  continues  for  several  hours,  sometimes  even  for  a  day  or  more, 
leayes  the  patient  almost  free  from  disease,  though,  in  bad  cases,  extremely  w< 
This  erent  occurs  sometimes  so  early  as  the  third  or  fourth  day,  more  frequently  on 
fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh,  and  very  rarely  so  late  as  the  ninth.     It  is  usually  denomiiial 
the  crisis.     Tbe  patient  now  seems  convalescent,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  the  recorary 
complete  and  permanent     But,  in  the  great  majority,  at  the  end  of  about  a  week  fi 
the  first  appearance  of  amendment,  or  about  two  weeks  from  the  commencement  of 
disease,  a  relapse  takes  place,  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  first  attack,  sometimes  beii 
more  severe,  sometimes  milder,  and  lasting  usually  four  or  five  days.     The  pains 
probably  on  the  whole  more  distressing  in  this  than  in  the  first  fever;  and,  if  jsi 
did  not  then  appear,  it  is  apt  to  appear  now.     Dr.  Mackenzie  states  that  the  pro| 
of  eases  in  which  this  relapse  takes  place  is  not  less  than  nineteen  out  of  twenty.     Vci 
generally,  upon  the  subsidence  of  the  second  attack,  the  patient  remains  permani 
well ;  but  occasionally  a  third  and  even  a  fourth  takes  place,  with  similar  inter^-ala. 
stead  of  going  oflf  with  perspiration,  the  disease  sometimes  subsides  without  any 
phenomenon,  or  with  an  increased  discharge  from  other  emunotoriea.    As  a  genci 
rule,  its  duration  may  be  stated  at  about  three  weeks. 

Troublesome  sequelae  sometimes  occur,  such  as  articular  pains,  muscular  wcakm 
cedema  of  the  feet,  enlarged  lymphatic  glands,  boils,  inflammation  of  the  eyes  wii 
amaurotic  symptoms,  and  general  chronic  debility. 

Upon  dissection,  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels  has  been  obi 
but  no  special  disease  of  the  glands  of  Peyer.     The  spleen  is  very  frequently  enlar;;! 

CauMt. — The  cause  is  generally  believed  by  British  medical  writers  to  be  a  pecalii 
contagion,  which  Dr.  Jenner  has  shown  not  to  be  the  contagion  of  the  proper  typhi 
fever.  {Medieo'Chirurg.  Trant.^  xxxiii.  23.)     The  disease,  however,  appeam  to 
epidemically,  and  is  said  to  affect  preferably  persons  living  miserably,  in  crowc 
filthy,  and  ill-ventilated  situations. 

iVo^aont. — This  is  very  favourable.     Of  persons  previously  in  vigorous  health* 
all  recover.     In  di£fcrent  places,  and  by  different  writers,  the  average  mortality  hi 
been  variously  stated  at  from  two  to  nearly  nine  per  cent.     According  to  Dr.  Mi 
kemie,  scarcely  any  one  died  in  the  Edinburgh  epidemic  of  1842-3,  except  infanta, 
aged,  and  persons  of  broken  constitutions. 

Diagnosis, — The  course  and  association  of  symptoms  in  this  disease  are  different  froi 
thoee  of  any  other  known  fever.     It  approaches  the  yellow  fever  most  nearly,  but  dif— " 
fers  ppominently  in  its  extreme  actual  mildueiM,  compared  with  its  apparent  severi^^ 
and  in  the  much  longer  duration  both  of  the  first  fever  and  the  intermission.     With  thi 
enteric  or  typhus  it  could  scarcely  be  confounded,  if  carefully  watched  thn^ughuut  tl 
whole  course.     It  has  neitlier  the  robe-c(»loured  spots  of  the  former,  nt>r  the 
like  eruption  of  the  latter.     Sometimes  red  spots,  like  fleabites,  not  removable  u| 
compression,  have  been  observed  on  difi'crent  parts  of  the  body,  and  sometimes  all 
petechia;.     But  neither  of  these  is  common.     It  difi'ers  entirely  from  Ixith  the  abovei 
fevers  in  its  course.      The  tendency  to  relapse,  so  characteristic  of  this,  is  wbollj 
wanting  in  typhus;  and  in  the  enteric  fever,  if  febrile  sympt4)ms  recur  sometimes  dur — -' 
ing  convulescence,  they  arv  obviously  not  a  })roper  relapse,  but  the  mere  i'Oii^«i|ueDcc 
of  some  local  irritation,  as  of  the  bowels  from  over  eating,  or  of  the  lungs  from  expo»nrs 
to  eold.     Dr.  Cormack  gives,  as  the  diagnttstic  symptoms  of  tbe  diseuhe,  its  tudden  la- 
vesion,  the  darkenintf  o/thtfaftt  before  and  after  geizure^  the  almost  umform  ocrurreHCt  *'/^mt 
or  more  rehj*»^s,  the  yeU'ttrnrnt  of  the  tkin  and  oeta»ional  black  vomit  and  hemvrrkay*,  li* 
brevity  and  mode  of  terminntiun  of  thf  pi/reriOf  the  severe  muteular  and  artieuiar  j»ttia^  j*d 
thi  abtence  of  the  peculiar  eruption  of  typhoid  and  typhus  f even. 
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of  the  persons  attacked  have  died.  Bat  this  vastlj  exceeds  the  nsnal  mor- 
tality. Perhaps  the  estimate  of  Drs.  Barker  and  Cheyne,  in  relation  to  the 
Irish  epidemic  of  1817,  1818,  and  1819,  offers  as  near  an  approach  to  the 
tme  general  average  as  can  he  attained.  According  to  these  authors,  the 
general  mortality  was  one  in  twenty-three.  . 

The  disease  is  less  fatal  in  early,  than  in  middle  or  advanced  life.  Accord- 
ing to  the  reports  of  Dr.  Gerhard  {Am.  Joum.  of  Med,  SaenceSy  xij.  301),  it 
is  more  apt  to  terminate  nnfavourahly  among  the  blacks  than  the  whites.  Pre- 
▼ions  debility,  from  whatever  cause,  whether  disease,  intemperance,  excess  of 
aay  kind,  or  old  age,  increases  the  danger. 

The  favourable  signs  have  been  already  enumerated.  The  unfavourable 
are  those  indicating  very  great  prostration,  great  alteration  of  the  blood,  or 
severe  local  disease.  Among  the  first  are  an  exceedingly  feeble  or  an  abseiit 
pulse,  coldness  and  insensibility  of  the  surface,  a  sudden  fading  of  the  erup- 
tion, and  involuntary  evacuations ;  among  the  second,  abundant  an?  dark- 
coloured  peteohiae,  copious  hemorrhages,  a  very  turbid  conjunctiva,  fetid  breath; 
and  a  purple  appearance  of  the  extremities ;  among  the  third,  violent  delirium 
or  profound  coma,  with  a  greatly  expanded  or  greatly  contracted  pupil  and 
stertorous  breathing,  indicating  disease  of  the  brain  ;  and  excessive  labour  in 
respiration  or  shortness  of  breath,  indicating  extensive  consolidation  of  the 
lungs.  Yet  scarcely  anv  condition  is  so  desperate  as  to  forbid  all  hope,  and 
life  has  been  preserved"  by  a  persevering  application  of  remedies,  even  after 
apparent  death. 

TreaimenL — ^In  the  earliest  stage,  before  reaction  has  commenced,  little 
treatment  is  usually  necessary;  and,  indeed,  there  is  seldom  an  opportunity 
for  prescribing,  as  the  patient  is  not  seen  until  after  the  stage  is  passed.  Some- 
times,'however,  when  it  is  more  than  ordinarily  protracted  or  severe,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  employ  remedies ;  and,  during  the  prevalence  of  epidemics  of 
typhus,  cases  now  and  then  occur,  in  which  life  may  depAd  upon  the  timely 
interference  of  the  physician.  An  emetic  has  been  recommended,  under  these 
circumstances,  in  order  to  rouse  the  system  out  of  its  apparent  torpor,  and  to 
direct  action  to  the  surface.  It  may  sometimes  be  useful  when  the  depression 
is  not  great.  Ipecacuanha  or  sulphate  of  zinc  should  be  preferred.  But  the 
general  indication  is  to  stimulate  by  such  means  as  will  not  be  likely  to  increase 
the  fever  too  greatly,  when  it  takes  place,  nor  too  strongly  to  add  to  the  already 
existing  tendency  to  the  brain.  The  morbid  cause  is  depressing  the  vital  funo- 
tions  by  its  sedative  power ;  and  there  is  danger  that  they  may  be  reduced  be- 
low the  point  of  reaction.  External  stimulants  are  the  safest.  The  most 
powerful  rubefacients,  such  as  mustard,  nolution  of  ammonia,  Cayenne  pepper, 
and  oil  of  turpentine,  should  be  applied  to  the  extremities  and  along  the  spine; 
and  these  should  be  aided  by  external  heat,  by  means  of  hot  bricks,  bottles  of 
hot  water,  &e.,  placed  along  the  body,  hot  stimulating  pediluvia,  or,  what 

J^-eatmenL — This  is  very  simple.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  open  with  mild  cathar> 
tics,  as  castor  oil ;  febrile  heat  should  be  allayed  bj  the  usual  refrigerating  methods ; 
the  irritation  of  stomach  should  be  quieted  by  effervescing  draughts,  leeches,  or  revulr 
taxes  to  the  epigastrium  ;  or,  upon  the  failure  of  these,  by  opiates  administered  either 
by  the  mouth  or  the  rectum ;  and  the  headache  should  be  counteracted  by  cold  appli- 
cations, and  local  bleeding  if  necessary.  In  the  jaundiced  cases,  especially  if  attended 
with  hepatic  tenderness,  the  blue  mass  may  be  giren,  and  suitable  applications  made 
to  the  right  hypochondrium.  Dysenteric  symptoms  are  to  be  met  by  castor  oil  and 
laudanum.  The  Dover's  powder  may  be  given  to  control  the  general  pains,  when  it 
can  be  retained  by  the  stomach.  *  Terebinthinate  injections  may  be  administered  in  the 
tympanitic  cases.  Debility  is  to  be  counteracted  by  wine,  opium,  sulphate  of  quiniia, 
and  nourishment  Attempts  hare  been  made  to  prevent  the  relapses  by  sulphate  of 
qoiaia;  but  with  doabtful  saccess.  (Note  to  th$  third  editioru) 
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would  probably  be  most  effectual,  tbe  hot  bath.  If  internal  atimnlatioo  Bhoald 
becotpe  necessary,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  oil  of  turpentine,  would  be  pre* 
ferable  to  tbe  alcoholic  remedies,  as  less  likely  to  affect  the  brain;  but^  where 
the  prostration  is  excessive,  recourse  may  be  had  to  wine,  brandy,  or  even  ether. 
Cases,  however,  requiring  this  treatment  ape  extremely  rare. 

After  the  fever  has  become  established,  it  may  be  proper,  in  caaes  of  op- 
pressed stomach,  to  unload  that  viscus  by  means  of  a  mild  emetic ;  bat  in 
general  this  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  treatment  commenced  with  an 
efficient  cathartic,  so  as  thoroughly  to  evacuate  the  bowels.  Calomel  asd 
rhubarb  are  generally  best  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  though, 
when  the  febrile  reaction  is  high,  with  considerable  strength  of  pnlae,  the  aalme 
purgatives  may  be  preferred,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  senna.  Through- 
out the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  the  bowels,  if  there  be  a  tendency  to  con- 
stipation, should  be  kept  open  by  cathartics.  These  are  indicated  by  the  neeet- 
sity  which  exists  of  avoiding  accumulations  of  excreted  matter  in  the  bowela, 
and  the  depressing  effects  arising  from  its  absorption  when  retained.  The 
dark,  offensive  substances  which  collect  in  the  alimentary  canal  in  typhus, 
probably  act  as  a  direct  sedative  to  the  system.  Cathartics,  therefore,  so  fiur 
from  increasing  the  debility,  tend,  if  properly  selected  and  employed,  to  ob- 
viate it.  I  am  sure  that  I  have  seen  the  system,  in  low  states  of  typhus,  rise 
under  the  operation  of  medicines  of  this  kind.  No  such  contraindjcation  ex- 
ists here  as  in  the  enteric  or  typhoid  fever.  The  only  caution  necessary  is  to 
graduate  the  activity  of  the  medicine,  its  dose,  and  frequency  of  repetition,  to 
the  state  of  the  system.  In  the  early  period  of  excitement,  the  object  may 
be  effected  by  small  doses  of  some  saline  purgative ;  but  later  in  the  disease, 
rhubarb  should  be  preferred,  either  alone,  or  combined  with  aloes.  One  of 
the^tiuctures  of  rhubarb  may  be  employed,  with  great  propriety,  in  the  latest 
stage,  when  stimulation  becomes  necessary.  Sometimes,  it  is  advisable  to  aid 
the  cathartic  by  cncmata,  which  may  in  general  advantageously  contain  the 
oil  of  turpentine. 

The  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  bleeding,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  fever, 
has  been  much  discussed.    By  some  the  remedy  has  been  urged  as  of  the  great- 
est importance;  by  others  it  has  been  condemned  as  almost  always  injurious, 
and  scarcely  ever  necessary.     Probably  the  advocacy  of  it  may  have  been 
partly  owing  to  the  confounding  of  this  disease  with  enteric  fever,  which  is 
known  often  to  bear  bleeding  well  at  the  commencement.     It  is  very  certain 
that,  in  genuine  typhus,  it  is  often  capable  of  doing  much  harm;  and  death 
has  frequently  been  the  result  of  its  injudicious  use.     During  the  prevalence 
of  the  great  typhous  epidemics  of  this  country  before  alluded  to,  it  frequently 
happened  that,  uptm  the  first  arrival  of  the  disease  in  a  neighbourhood,  not 
being  understood  by  the  physicians,  and  frequently  presenting  the  complica- 
tion of  some  local  inflammation,  it  was  treated  by  them,  as  they  had  been  ill 
the  habit  of  treating  other  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases,  with  the  free  use 
of  the  lancet.     The  conse(|uences  were  in  many  instances  very  fetal.    Such  an 
instance  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.     The  disease  approached 
the  city  through  the  St>ate  of  New  Jersey,  and  prevailed  for  some  time  in  the 
opposite  village  of  Camden,  before  it  crossed  the  Delaware.     In  that  place,  it 
was  not  understood,  and  was  treated  as  an  inflammatory  affection,  with  almost 
uniformly  fatal  results.     The  late  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  of  Philadelphia,  then  a 
young  practitioner,  was  called  into  the  village  at  this  juncture,  and,  having 
been  prep:ired  by  the  perusal  of  Dr.  North's  treatise  on  the  disease  as  it  had 
prevailed  in  New  England,  immediately  adopted  a  different  course  of  treatment, 
avoiding  bleeding  altogether,  and  using  stimulants,  with  the  effect  of  curing 
almost  all  the  cases,     ije  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  that  reputation  as  a 
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skilful  pbyneiaii,  which  has  never  heen  exceeded  in  onr  cilr.  So  fatal  was 
copious  bleeding  in  that  epidemic,  that  popular  and  to  a  mat  extent  profes- 
lional  opinion  received  a  set  against  it;  and  it  was  some  time  after  the  disap- 
pearance of  all  tendency  to  the  disease,  before  the  fear  of  the  remedy  so  &r 
subsided  as  to  permit  its  judicious  use,  under  circumstances  requiring  it. 

Baty  though  thus  injurious  if  abused,  there  are  undoubtedly  cases  of  typhus 
fever  in  which  bleeding  may  be  moderately  employed,  with  safety  and  ad- 
vantage.    It  is  highly  probable  that  different  epidemics  may  differ  greatly 
in  this  respect;  the  loss  of  blood  being  much  better  borne  in  one  than  in 
another.     The  remedy  is  often  very  speedy  and  effectual  in  the  relief  of  the 
lieadache,  and  other  symptoms  of  cerebral  disturbance,  during  the  first  few 
<]ajs.     Its  effects  are  said  to  be  even  more  striking  in  this  than  in  other 
febrile  diseases.     It  may  be  ircsorted  to  when  there  is  evidence  of  much  and 
dangerous  local  determination  of  blood,  with  considerable  strength  of  pulsiD. 
Sat  even  then,  the  quantity  taken  should  be  small.     Little  is  required  to 
climinish  the  force  of  the  pulse,  and  there  is  danger  of  syncope,  as  well  as  of 
■subsequent  prostration  from  the  loss  of  large  quantities.     Six  or  eight  ounces 
Wkre  often  sufficient,  and  more  than  twelve  should  seldom  be  abstracted  at  one 
operation.     In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  venesection  is  altogether  unneces- 
sary.    In  those  which  are  at  all  doubtful,  it  is  best  to  employ  local  bleeding. 
TI?his  is  safer,  and  relatively  more  effectual.     When  the  head  is  affected,  the 
l>lood  should  be  taken  from  the  temples,  or  back  of  the  neck,  by  cups  or 
Xeeches.    In  pectoral  inflammation,  they  may  be  applied  between  the  shoulders. 
■^A.  very  slight  depletion  may  sometimes  be  usefully  effected  by  means  of  dry 
cnps,  which  withdraw  a  certain  amount  of  blood  from  the  circulation  to  the 
Surface  where  they  are  applied. 

The  febrile  heat  of  the  early  stage  is  most  effectually  relieved  by  the  external 
XM»e  of  cold  water.  This  may  be  dashed  upon  the  patient,  as  recommended  by 
X>r«  Currie,  or  applied  by  sponging.  The  latter  mode  is  preferable,  when 
^bere  is  much  debility.  The  remedy  should  never  be  used  when  there  is  any 
feeling  of  chilliness  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  or  any  perspiration.  Affusion 
"Woald  probably  also  be  hazardous  in  cases  complicated  with  pneumonia.  In 
doubtful  cases,  sponging  with  warm  water  should  be  preferred.  Sometimes 
3pirit,  or  spirit  diluted  with  water,  may  be  advantageously  substituted.  The 
efiect  of  these  remedies  is  to  relieve  the  distressing  heat,  relax  the  skin,  pro- 
dace  occasionally  a  gentle  sweat,  and  greatly  comfort  the  patient.  The  affusion 
1.8  said  sometimes  to  have  apparently  arrested  the  disease. 

The  mild  refrigerating  diaphoretics  may  also  be  used,  such  as  the  neutral 
Yuixture,  effervescing  draught,  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  and  sweet  spirit 
of  nitre.     British  practitioners  frequently  employ  the  antimonials.     Dover's 
jK>wder  is  often  very  useful  by  producing  diaphoresis,  quieting  restlessness^ 
^nd  promoting  sleep.   It  should,  of  course,  not  be  employed  in  comatose  cases. 
'When   the  fever  is  complicated  with  pectoral  inflammation,  no  remedy  is 
I>robably  so  effectual  as  a  combination  of  opium,  ipecacuanha,  and  calomel, 
Igivea  so  as  to  keep  the  system  moderately  under  an  anodyne  influence,  and 
^i^ntinued  until  it  slightly  affects  the  gums.     Sometimes  gently  stimulant 
infusions  may  be  administered  at  the  same  time.   In  this  country,  the  infusion 
of  serpentaria  has  been  frequently  used.     On  the  continent  of  Europe,  they 
often  employ  the  flowers  of  arnica,  and  sometimes  contrayerva  and  angelica. 
Stimulants  are  essential  in  the  treatment  of  typhus.    Sometimes  it  is  neces- 
sary to  administer  them  from  the  outset  of  the  disease ;  but  more  frequently 
t.hey  are  required  only  at  an  advanced  period,  when  the  feebleness  of  the  pulse, 
the  commencing  dryness  of  the  tongue,  the  sordes  about  the  teeth,  and  often 
some  coolness  of  the  extremities,  indicate  the  commencement  of  prostration. 
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Upon  the  \rho1e,.the  most  efficient  stimulantfl  are  Penivian  bafk,  wine,  and 
opium.  The  hark  was  formerly  given  in  decoction,  often  made  with  win6| 
with  the  addition  of  serpentaria,  or  aromatics.  At  present,  sulphate  of  qaink 
is  fcnerallj  preferred  as  more  convenient  of  administration,  and  more  aooept- 
ahic  to  the  stomach.  The  dose  may  be  a  grain  every  two  hoars.  Wine  ie 
usually  given  at  first  in  the  form  of  whey,  made  with  two  parts  of  boiling 
milk  and  one  of  Madeira,  Sherry,  or  Teneriffe.  Afterward,  when  stronger 
stimulation  is  required,  it  may  be  administered  pure.  The  quantity  moat  of 
course  be  regulated  by  the  degree  of  debility,  and  the  effects  produced.  Il 
may  not  exceed  a  wineglassful  in  a  day,  or  may  amount  to  a  ouart.  Porter 
or  ale  may  be  substituted,  when  more  convenient,  and  preferred  oy  the  patienL 
Opium  is  administered  in  substance  or  tincture,  in  such  quantities,  and  at 
such  intervals,  as  to  maintain  a  regular  excitement,  without  stupefaction. 
From  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  may  be  given  every  four,  six,  or  eight  boon; 
and  the  quantity  may  be  increased  if  necessary.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  alae 
a  good  stimulant,  which  may  often  be  used  advantageously,  dissolved  in  wnCer 
with  the  addition  of  gam  arable  and  loaf  sugar  to  obtnnd  its  aorimoiiy.  FroM 
two  and  a  half  to  ten  grains  may  be  given  at  a  dose  every  hour  or  two.  It  ia 
customary  to  begin  with  small  quantities  of  wine- whey  and  carbonate  of  nm^ 
monia,  alternately,  each  every  second  hour ;  increasing  the  doeej  and  adding 
the  other  stimulants,  as  the  case  is  found  to  require  them.  Sometimes  it  ia 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  brandy,  or  other  form  of  proof  spirit.  Milk 
punch  is  admirably  adapted  to  many  of  these  cases,  combining  nutriment  in 
the  best  form  with  a  powerful  stimulant.  The  oil  of  turpentine  may  also  be 
used ;  and  some  have  recommended  phosphorus;  but  I  have  never  employed  ik 

Should  the  stimulants  be  found  to  increase  the  frequency  of  pulsOj  heat  at 
skin,  delirium,  and  stupor,  they  should  be  suspended,  or  the  quantity  redaeed. 
If  they  strengthen  without  accelerating  the  pulse,  relax  the  skin,  and  moder- 
ate delirium  and  stupor,  they  may  be  considered  as  doing  good. 

For  the  sudden  sinking  spells  which  sometimes  occur,  and  threaten  tiia 
most  serious  consequences,  active  stimulants  must  be  quickly  used.  Undef 
these  circumstances,  sulphuric  ether  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  a  fluidrachm. 
Long  continued  sleep  occasionally  produces  extreme  exhaustion.  It  is  beiti 
therefore,  unless  sleep  may  from  special  causes  be  deemed  very  desirable,  la 
wake  the  patient  occasionally  in  order  to  administer  his  medicines.  Thb  too 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  sustain  a  uniform  remedial  effect. 

For  the  nervous  symptoms,  such  as  restlessness,  jactitation,  vmgue  uneasi- 
ness, subsultus,  &c.,  camphor  is  often  an  admirable  remedy  in  doses  of  from 
five  to  ten  grains,  given  in  emulsion.  Musk  is  the  most  effectual  remedy  in 
singultus. 

External  stimulation  is  important  in  those  cases  in  which  the  surfaoe  ii 
cool.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  !)inapisms  to  the  extremities ;  blisters  to 
the  thighs  and  trunk,  allowed  to  remain  only  so  long  as  is  neceasarj  to  reA 
den  without  vesicating ;  and  by  frictions  with  Cayenne  pepper  and  hot  brandy, 
oil  of  turpentine,  liniment  of  turpentine,  &c.  In  the  lowei^t  and  most  inaen* 
siblc  conditions,  the  electro-magnetic  machine  may  bo  usetl;  or  the  patieni 
may  be  wrapped  from  head  to  fuot  in  a  blanket  saturated  with  heated  spirit, 
or,  finally,  the  effect  of  a  burning  coal  to  the  epigastrium  may  be  tried. 

For  violent  headache,  coma,  and  delirium,  after  the  local  abstraction  of  i 
little  blood,  if  this  be  deemed  necessary,  it  will  be  proper  to  thin  or  shave  of 
the  hair,  to  apply  ice  or  cold  water,  and  in  the  latter  stages  to  blister  thi 
back  of  the  neck,  or,  what  is  preferable,  the  whole  scalp.  Sometimea  greal 
relief  is  afforded  by  warm  fomentations  about  the  head,  when  the  cold  appli* 
cations  fail. 
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For  the  measures  requisite  in  cases  complicated  with  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  the  reader  is  referred  to  typhous  pneumonia.  Irritation  of  stomach 
and  bowels  is  to  be  combatted  by  the  ordinary  measures,  among  which  opiates 
internally,  and  revulsive  applications  or  cataplasms  externally,  are  not  the 
least  efficient.  Dr.  D.  M.  Kcese,  of  New  York,  found  great  advantage  in 
threatening  cases  of  diarrha>a,  from  injections  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  containing  a  drachm  of  the  nitrate  in  a  pint  of  water.  {Niew  York 
Jaurfi,  of  Med, ^  ix.  270.) 

The  remarks  made  in  reference  to  diet,  under  enteric  fever,  are  applicable 
also  here.  It  is  even  more  necessary  in  typhus  to  throw  a  due  amount  of 
nutriment  into  the  system ;  and,  though  for  the  first  few  days,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  confine  the  patient  to  farinaceous  liquids,  yet,  as  the  disease  advances, 
animal  broths  become  necessary,  and  in  very  feeble  states  we  must  have 
recourse  to  the  animal  essences,  egg-nog,  milk  punch,  &c. 

Though  Peruvian  bark,  in  various  forms  of  preparation,  has  long  been  used 
in  the  treatment  of  typhus  fever,  it  has  generally  been  given  in  moderate 
doses,  and  with  reference  to  its  tonic  or  supporting  effect.  But,  in  the  form 
of  sulphate  of  quinia,  it  has  recently  been  very  highly  recommended  by  Dr. 
Bobert  Dundas,  of  Liverpool,  in  large  doses,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease, with  reference  to  an  immediate  curative  eficct;  and,  from  his  own  state- 
ments, as  well  as  those  of  several  others  who  have  adopted  the  practice,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  often  very  much  shortens  the  duration  of  the 
complaint.  According  to  Mr.  J.  0.  Fletcher,  who  has  employed  this  treat- 
ment very  largely,  and  has  found  it  very  successful,  it  is  applicable  only  to 
the  pure  cases  of  typhus,  and  not  to  those  complicated  with  ulcerated  bowels, 
pneumonia,  or  cerebral  congestion.  The  sulphate  is  given  in  doses  of  from 
three  to  ten  grains  every  two  or  three  hours.  It  may  be  given  at  any  stage, 
nnless  there  should  be  great  prostration.  Milk  and  soup  are  to  be  given 
freely,  and  wine  or  brandy  in  the  advanced  stages,  or  in  cases  of  drunkards. 
{Lond.  Med,  Timei  and  Gaz.,  vi.  422.) 

Prevention. — There  are  few  diseases  in  which  more  can  be  effected  in  the 
vay  of  prevention  than  this.  Thorough  ventilation ;  perfect  cleanliness  in 
clothing,  person,  and  apartments;  a  wholesome  and  nutritious  diet;  and 
sufficient  protection  against  cold,  will  go  far  towards  securing  impunity  to 
individuals  necessarily  exposed  in  some  degree  to  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
Persons  not  called  upon  by  duty  to  attend  the  sick  should  avoid  their  pre- 
aenoe.  They  who  are  compelled  to  enter  within  the  sphere  of  infection  should 
not  do  so  on  an  empty  stomach;  they  should  avoid  inhaling  the  breath  of 
the  patient,  or  the  air  in  the  very  near  vicinity  of  his  surface ;  they  should 
not  swallow  their  saliva ;  and,  on  leaving  the  apartment,  should  wash  their 
bands  and  face,  and  change  their  outer  clothing. 

The  apartment  of  the  sick  should  be  well  aired;  everything  offensive 
should  be  removed  without  delay;  the  bed  and  body-linen  of  the  patient 
should  be  frequently  changed;  and  care  should  be  taken  that  as  few  persons 
as  possible  should  remain  in  the  room.  In  hospitals,  prisons,  &c.,  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  distribute  the  patients  over  as  great  a  space  as  possible. 

Something  may  also  be  done  by  chemical  means  to  change  the  character  of 
the  contaminated  air.  For  this  purpose,  chlorine  is  the  most  effectual  agent. 
A  thorough  fumigation  with  the  gas  should  be  employed  when  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  the  apartment  free  from  tenants;  and,  even  while  it  is  occupied  by 
the  patients,  solutions  of  chloride  of  lime  or  soda  may  be  exposed  in  it,  the 
wood-work  of  the  room  and  the  bedstead  may  be  washed  with  them,  the  floor 
sprinkled  with  them,  and  they  may  even  be  added  to  the  water  used  in  the 
sponging  of  the  patient. 
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Article  FT. 

PLAGUE. 

Syn. — ^Pestis. 

Plague  is  a  febrile  disease  characterized  by  buboes  or  swellings  of  the 
lymphatic  glands,  by  carbuncles,  and  petechiaB.  As  it  does  not  appear  upon 
this  continent,  and  the  author  has  never  seen  a  case  of  it,  a  brief  summarj 
only  of  the  more  prominent  facts  in  relation  to  it,  as  stated  by  eye-witnossesy 
will  be  given  in  the  present  work. 

The  true  home  of  the  disease,  where  it  prevails  now,  and  has  probably  pre- 
vailed from  the  earliest  periods  of  history,  is  in  the  regions  bordering  upOB 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean  and  its  tributaries.  In  the  middle 
ages,  and  so  late  even  as  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  it  occasion- 
ally  visited  western  Europe,  and  was  well  known  in  Italy,  France,  England, 
and  Germany.  London  and  Paris  suffered  from  it  greatly  in  former  timee. 
But,  for  more  than  a  century,  the  plague  has  been  almost  unknown  in  tin 
west  of  Europe;  the  last  remarkable  visitation  having  been  in  1720,  when 
Marseilles  lost  with  it  nearly  one-half  of  her  population.  It  is  now  limited 
ohiefly  to  Egypt,  Syria,  Anatolia,  Greece,  and  European  Turkey;  oceaeion- 
ally  extending  northward  into  Russia,  and  westward  as  far  as  Malta. 

Symptoms^  Cour$e^  dtc. — The  disease  usually  makes  its  appearance,  without 
premonition,  with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  fever,  such  as  chilliness,  feelings 
of  weariness,  languor,  or  debility,  precordial  uneasiness,  occasionally  nausea 
and  vomiting,  headache,  vertigo,  a  hot  and  dry  skin,  and  a  frequent  pnlseu 
Darting  pains  are  felt  in  the  groins,  arm-pits,  or  other  parts  of  the  bodj^ 
which  are  soon  followed  by  enlargement  of  one  or  more  of  the  lymphatic 
glands,  or  by  inflammation  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  constituting  carbanclea. 
As  the  disease  advances,  the  swellings  usually  go  on  increasing,  while  various' 
symptoms  more  or  less  alarming  are  rapidly  developed.     The  tongue,  at  finU 
somewhat  swollen,  moist,  and  covered  with  a  white  fur,  before  the  doee  of  th» 
disease,  ofton  becomes  dry,  brown  or  blackish,  and  sometimes  fissured;  whil» 
a  dark  sordes  collects  upon  the  gums,  teeth,  and  lips.     There  is  often  extreme 
thirst,  and  a  sensation  of  burning  heat  internally.     Severe  pain  is  felt  in  the 
prsdcordia,  with  nausea  and  frequent  vomiting;  the  matters  discharged  being' 
whitish  or  blackish,  and  sometimes  bloody.     The  bowels  are  usually  constK 
pated  in  the  beginning;  but  in  the  end  often  become  relaxed,  with  dark  and 
offensive  stools.     The  breathing  is  hurried  or  laboured;  and  the  palse  va- 
riously affected,  generally  acx,*eleratcd,  sometimes  full  and  strong,  though  more 
ft'cquently  feeble,  occasionally  nearly  natural,  and  in  bad  cases  irregular  or 
intermittent.      The  urine,  in   some  instances   nearly  healthy,  is  in  othen 
scanty,  turbid,  yellowish  or  blackish,  and  tinged  with  blood.     Occasionallj, 
moderate  perspirations  of  a  favourable  character  appear,  while  at  other  timet 
they  are  copious  and  exhausting.    The  general  strength  is  greatly  prostrated; 
the  patient,  if  he  attempts  to  walk,  has  a  staggering  guit;  and  attacks  ap> 
preaching  to  syncope  are  not  uncommon.     The  eyes  are  red  and  turbid,  the 
face  flushed  or  even  livid,  and  the  expression  of  countenance  often  like  thai 
of  a  drunken  man.     The  patient  is  confused  in  mind,  delirious,  stupid,  or 
comatose;  or  extremely  restless,  agitated,  and  alarmed;  and  often  stammers 
when  attempting  to  speak. 

The  symptoms  are  not  of  uniform  violence  through  the  day.     Ae  m  most 
other  febrile  discasesy  there  are  remissions  and  exacerbations,  which  naual^ 
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occnr  twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  remission  in  the  morniof;  and  towards 
evening,  the  exacerbation  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  night.  The  morning 
remission  and  nocturnal  exacerbation  are  commonly  the  greatest.  Sometimes 
the  abatement  of  symptoms  in  the  remission  is  so  considerable  as  to  resemble 
eonvalescence.  The  sabsidence  of  the  febrile  excitement  is  often  attended  with 
perspiration;  and  when  this  is  considerable  on  the  third  or  fifth  day,  it  is  re- 
garded as  favourable.  From  that  time  the  exacerbations  return  with  dimi- 
nished violence,  and  there  is  a  gradual  amendment,  though  the  disease  may 
oontinue  for  a  week  or  two  longer  before  convalescence  is  established.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  buboes  and  carbuncles  have  been  going  through  their  rcgukr 
course,  leaving  abscesses  or  ulcers,  which  heal  in  a  shorter  or  longer  time. 

In  fatal  oases,  the  symptoms  above  enumerated  assume  their  gravest  cha- 
neter;  the  pulse  sinks;  blood  oozes  from  the  mucous  surfaces;  petechias  or 
vibices -appear  upon  the  skin;  the  surface  becomes  cold  and  clammy;  trem- 
bling of  the  tongue,  subsultus  tendinum,  and  coma  or  low  delirium  indicate 
the  faltering  state  of  the  nervous  system ;  and  death  occurs,  either  without 
struggle,  or  preceded  by  delirious  movements  or  convulsions.  In  cases  of  this 
land,  the  buboes  appear  late,  and  do  not  advance  to  suppuration.  Sometimes 
they  disappear  altogether.  Death  usually  takes  place  in  ^we  or  six  days, 
though  the  case  is  sometimes  protracted  for  a  fortnight  or  longer. 

But  there  are  many  variations  from  the  above  routine  of  symptoms.  In 
"^uent  instances,  the  disease  is  extremely  mild,  even  without  fever,  and  the 
Patient  walks  about,  complaining  of  nothing  but  buboes  in  the  groin  or  axilla, 
pi**  if  confined  to  bed,  is  so  only  in  consequence  of  the  pain  produced  in  walk- 
^S  ^7  the  local  affection.  In  other  instances,  there  is  more  or  less  fever  with 
^^  baboes,  and  occasionally  slight  carbuncles,  but  without  malignant  symp- 
^tfis;  and  the  attack  terminates  favourably  in  about  two  weeks. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  exceedingly  malignant  cases  occur,  in  which  a 

^^t^l  blow  appears  to  be  given  at  the  very  commencement.     In  some  of  these, 

^ere  are  symptoms  of  great  nervous  disorder,  and  universal  prostration,  which 

^^d  in  death  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  without  the  developement  of  buboes 

^l"  carbuncles,  and  without  any  signs  of  reaction.     Occasionally  a  partial  reac- 

^on  takes  place,  with  symptoms  of  fever;  but  the  malignant  phenomena,  such 

^*  have  been  already  noticed  as  attending  the  last  stage  of  ordinary  violent 

^t^^es,  greatly  predominate.     There  may  even  be  deceptive  remissions ;  but 

**^^  are  soon  followed  by  a  return  of  the  worst  symptoms.     Buboes  and  car- 

f^l^ncles  may  be  formed ;  but  the  former  do  not  advance  to  suppuration,  nor 

^*^^  latter  to  the  separation  of  the  slough.     I^etechise  and  vibices  are  not  un- 

'"^  '^mon.     Death  takes  pkces  usually  before  the  expiration  of  the  third  day, 

'  seldom  so  late  as  the  fifth.     Cases  of  the  kind  here  described  occur  most 

uently  at  the  beginning  of  an  epidemic,  and  are  almost  always  fatal. 

metimes  the  patient  dies  suddenly,  without  any  preliminary  appreciable  dis- 

<ler.     A  few  words  upon  buboes,  carbuncles,  and  petcchia3,  will  close  the 

Knptomatology  of  the  disease. 

^     Muhoe$  are  swellings  of  the  lymphatic  glands.     They  may  show  themselves 

^^^ler  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  after  the  expiration  of  one  or 

^:^re  days,  or  not  until  near  the  close;  and  they  are  sometimes  absent  in  bad 

^es.     Their  most  frequent  situation  is  upon  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the 

igh,  or  in  the  groin.     They  also  occur  in  the  neck  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw, 

in  the  axilla.    The  swelling  may  be  confined  to  one  gland,  or  may  extend 

several.     The  first  sign  of  the  affection  is  usually  a  shooting  pain  in  the 

^     t,  which  precedes  the  tumefaction.    In  the  beginning  there  is  no  discolora- 

^^D  of  the  skin.     The  tumour  is  sometimes  movable,  but  frequently  adheres 

^  the  tissues  beneath,  especially  in  the  more  serious  cases.     In  favourable 
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cases,  it  graduallj  enlarges,  snppnTates,  and  in  two  or  three  weeks  opens,  aod 
discharges  pus;  after  which  the  abscess  slowiy  heals,  leaving  a  permanent  scar. 
Sometimes  the  buboes  disappear  without  suppuration.  Tumours  resembling 
buboes  occasionally  form  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue ;  and  secondary  buboea 
nay  result  from  the  propagation  of  irritation  from  a  carbuncle  along  the  al^ 
soroents  to  the  lymphatic  glands. 

Carbuncles  usually  make  their  appearance  later  than  the  buboes,  and  may 
occur  upon  any  part  of  the  body,  as  the  neck,  back,  chest,  extremities,  fioe^ 
and  even  scalp.  Sometimes  there  is  only  one  or  a  few,  sometimes  they  are  veiy 
numerous,  and  not  unfrequcntly  they  are  quite  wanting.  They  begin  witk 
a  vesicle  of  a  yellowish,  purplish,  or  blackish  colour,  usually  upon  a  reddisk 
base.  This  breaks  and  is  followed  by  a  gangrenous  spot,  which  extends,  and 
forms  a  dark  crust,  sometimes  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter.  In  favourable 
cases,  this  is  attended  with  inflammation  of  the  adjacent  parts,  which  pro- 
duces ulceration,  and  the  separation  of  the  slough,  leaving  a  sore  of  larger  or 
smaller  dimensions.  Considerable  destruction  of  parts  thus  sometimes  takM 
place.     In  bad  cases,  the  gangrenous  part  is  apt  to  remain  dry  and  adherent 

PetechisB  arc  red  or  purplish  spots  like  fleabitcs,  which  usually  become  livid 
Bs  the  disease  advances.  They  are  often  wanting,  and  occur  only  in  bad  cases. 
Sometimes,  along  with  these  spots,  are  irregular  purplish  or  livid  patches  like 
bruises,  or  long  stripes  called  vibices;  and  cases  occur  in  which  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  body  has  a  mottled  appearance.  These  discolorations  are  owing 
to  the  extravasation  of  blood;  and  occasionally  ecchymoses  or  collections  of 
effused  blood  form  in  the  cellular  tissue. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  blood  is  generally  coagulable,  but  more 
slowly  and  feebly  than  in  health ;  and  the  serum  floating  above  the  clot  » 
reddened  by  the  disintegrated  corpuscles.  In  some  instances,  the  blood  wiU 
not  coagulate,  and  is  then  surmounted  by  floating  drops  of  oil.  {Bulanl.)  It 
is  usually  denser  than  in  health,  of  a  dark  colour  not  brightening  on  expo- 
sure, and  sometimes  of  a  peculiar  odour.  The  inflammatory  crust  does  ndfc 
appear  when  it  coagulates.  After  death,  black  coagula  are  found  in  the  vtn* 
tricles,  aorta,  and  vena  cava. 

Upon  dissection,  black  spots  of  extravasation  are  observed  through  thto 
viscera,  as  the  heart,  lungs,  stomach  and  bowels,  liver,  &c.,  and  even  in  tto 
neurilema  of  the  nerves.  Tlie  parenchyma  of  the  solid  viscera  is  generaUj 
engorged  with  black  fluid  blood ;  and  hemorrhagic  effusion  often  exists  in  toe 
cellular  tissue  about  the  kidneys,  and  in  the  pelvis.  One  or  more  lymphatis 
glands  are  found  enlarged,  and  engorged  with  blood,  even  when  no  bubo  wis 
observable  during  life.  The  spleen  is  enlarged  and  softened.  Signs  of  ia* 
flammation  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  body  in  protracted  cases. 

Cause. — Great  difference  of  opinion  has  existed,  and  still  exists,  in  relatioR 
to  the  cause  of  plague.  Some  maintain  that  it  is  propagated  exclusively  by 
a  peculiar  contagion ;  others,  while  admitting  its  contagious  nature,  beliew 
that  it  often  occurs  endemically  or  epidemically ;  and  a  third  party  reject  the 
notion  of  contagion  altogether,  asserting  that  the  disease  originates  exclasiTely 
either  in  local  causes  or  epidemic  influence. 

In  order  to  come  to  any  conclusion  upon  these  points,  it  is  necessary  la 
recollect  that  sporadic  cases  of  the  disease  are  asserted  to  be  existing  at  all 
times,  in  certain  places,  especially  in  Egypt;  that,  at  certain  seasons,  the  dii* 
ease  rages  more  severely  in  these  situations ;  and  that,  in  other  places,  it  oc- 
curs only  occasionally,  and  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  the  inhabitants  being 
perfectly  exempt  from  the  disease  in  the  mean  time. 

It  appears  to  me  impossible  to  resist  the  testimony  adduced  in  faTonr  of  tbe 
doctrine  of  contagion.    Nomerons  instances  are  on  reoordj  in  which  a  potet 
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uohtioQ  of  large  bodies  of  people  has  secured  to  them  an  entire  or  almost 
entire  eiemption,  while  the  disease  was  raging  aronnd  them ;  and  positive 
'proof  appears  to  exists  that  the  disease  has  been  communicated,  through  indi- 
Tidoals  or  fomites,  from  an  infected  to  a  heaJthj  neighbourhood.  Persons  ex- 
posed to  the  cause  of  the  disease,  in  a  sickly  district,  have  removed  to  a  distant 
and  healthy  place,  and  have  there  died  of  the  plague ;  and  shortly  afterwards, 
'mnnerouB  individuals  of  their  own  particular  family  have  become  affected. 
Besidea,  the  almost  universal  opinion  of  the  communities  in  which  the  disease 

Kails  should  be  allowed  some  weight;  as  also  should  the  fact,  that  the  Franks 
le  Levant,  who  take  precautions  against  contagion,  are  much  less  frequently 
miffiMted  than  the  Turks,  who  are  practical  predestinarians,  and  use  no  precau- 
tion. Inoculation  with  the  pus  of  plague  buboes  has  in  sdme  instances  been 
-followed  by  the  disease,  in  others  not.  No  positive  inference  can  be  deduced 
iirom  this  not;  for,  as  the  operation  was  performed  in  infected  neighbourhoods, 
the-disease  might  have  arisen  from  other  causes.  It  would  appear  that  certain 
individuals  are  insusceptible  of  the  contagious  influence  under  all  ciroum- 
■tances;  for  of  those  exposed  to  it  in  the  highest  degree,  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  disease,  many  escape.  It  would  appear  also  that  the  susceptibility  of 
persona  generally  is  much  less  under  certain  oircumstanoes  than  under  others ; 
otherwise,  the  sporadic  cases  which  are  asserted  to  be  always  in  elistence, 
would  be  constantly  acting  as  the  centres  of  new  infections.  But  these  arc  no 
arguments  against  contagion  altogether;  for  we  find  the  same  exactly  to  be  the 
eaae  with  scarlet  fever,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  with  measles,  both  of  which 
are  eontagious.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  contagion  may  not  only  be 
imparted  from  individual  to  individual ;  but  that  it  may  be  conveyed  by  means 
of  clothing  or  articles  of  merchandise  from  place  to  place ;  though  some,  who 
even  admit  personal  contagion,  deny  the  latter  mode  of  communication.  Dif- 
fcrence  of  opinion  has  also  existed  as  to  the  necessity  of  actual  contact;  some 
•opposing  that  the  poison  is  communicated,  like  that  of  syphilis,  only  by  the 
tooch,  others  that  it  may  be  exhaled  in  the  a<5riform  state  from  the  body,  and, 
Bke  that  of  other  contagious  fevers,  act  through  the  medium  of  the  atmo- 
iphore.     Analogy  is  in  favour  of  the  latter  opinion. 

But,  though  contagion  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  cause  of  plague,  it  is,  I 
thinky  certainly  not  the  only,  or  even  the  chief  cause.  There  must  be  some 
oUier  influence,  acting  sometimes  in  the  production  of  sporadic  cases,  which 
ean  be  traced  to  no  particular  origin,  and  sometimes,  when  from  unknown 
eanses  increased  in  intensity  and  diffusion,  producing  a  wide  prevalence  of  the 
diooMOy  having  all  the  characters  of  an  epidemic.  What  is  the  nature  of  this 
hiflnence,  or  what  its  origin,  has  never  been  ascertained.  Some  have  supposed 
that  it  is  connected  with  effluvia  from  the  filthy  accumulations,  and  foul  excre- 
tions of  a  crowded  and  uncleanly  population ;  but  this  opinion  is  met  at  once 
bj  the  unanswerable  argument,  that  such  cflluvia  exist  elsewMrc,  and  under 
apparently  the  same  circumstances,  without  producing  the  eficct.  Still,  they 
^rtainly  appear  to  favour  the  propagation  of  the  disease;  and  there  is  some 
neason  to  think  that  the  recent  exemption  of  many  places  formerly  afflicted 
irith  it,  may  be  owing  to  their  greater  cleanliness  and  better  ventilation.  But 
thore  is  something  more ;  and  what  that  is  remains  to  be  determined.  The 
idea  df  an  origin  in  microscopic  organic  beings  must  suggest  itself  to  every 
inquirer ;  but  it  is  yet  too  little  supported  by  facts  to  be  considered  in  any 
Mher  light  than  that  of  pure  hypothesis. 

The  epidemic  prevalence  of  plague  is  evinced  by  the  following  facts.  The 
disease  appears  at  certain  periods  after  a  more  or  less  complete  exemption, 
i^fleota  at  first  a  few  individuals  scattered  in  different  spots  and  without  per- 
BoOal  communication,  rapidly  increases  until  immense  maasea  of  the  population 
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are  affected,  then  gradually  declines;  and  at  length  oeases  altogether,  aflter  a 
duration  of  three  or  four  mouths.  As  in  other  malignant  epidemics,  the  fint 
cases  are  usually  very  severe  and  generally  fatal;  those  at  the  close  are  oftaa 
very  mild ;  and  those  in  the  middle  period,  of  an  intermediate  degree  of  inten- 
sity. Nor  is  the  disease  usually  confined  to  one  city.  A  number  of  diffemit 
places  within  certain  limits  are  often  affected  simultaneously,  without  any  com- 
munication, or  so  nearly  at  the  same  time,  that  the  disease  could  not  have  beeft 
conveyed  from  one  to  the  other  by  human  agency.  During  the  prevalence  of 
the  disease,  other  low  or  malignant  affections  are  apt  to  occur,  showing  some 
general  distemperature  of  the  air;  and  it  is  even  asserted  that  the  lower  ani- 
mals suffer.  Temperature  appears  to  have  some  influence  over  the  morbifio 
cause.  It  is  thought  that  excessive  heat,  and  intense  cold,  are  both  oppooed 
to  it.  According  to  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  the  disease  cannot  exist  when  the  tem- 
perature is  above  80°  F.,  or  a  little  below  GO*'.  Hence,  when  it  prevails  dur- 
ing the  spring  in  the  Levant,  it  ceases  in  the  summer ;  and  when  during  thft 
latter  part  of  summer  or  the  beginning  of  autumn  in  colder  latitudes,  it  ii 
arrested  by  the  approach  of  winter. 

Besides  the  essential  or  specific  cause  of  the  disease,  there  are  ciroumstaneei 
which  produce  a  peculiar  predisposition  to  it,  and  others,  which  appear  to  aet 
as  exciting  causes.  These,  however,  are  similar  to  those  already  mentionad 
as  producing  a  like  effect  in  other  diseases,  having  like  this  a  specific  came. 
(See  Yellow  Fever,  page  318.) 

Nature. — This  is  yet  unknown.  The  probability,  however,  is,  that  a  pcuaon 
is  absorbed,  and  alters  at  once  the  nature  of  the  blood,  and  the  condition  of 
the  tissues. 

Diayno»i%. — When  buboes,  or  carbuncles,  or  both  appear,  there  can  be  Iittk 
difiiculty  in  distinguishing  cases  of  plague.  Without  these  charaotenatic  phe- 
nomona,  it  can  be  decided  with  certainty  that  any  given  case  is  plague,  only 
by  it«  occurrence  at  the  commencement,  or  in  the  midst  of  an  epidemic  pie- 
valence  of  the  disease. 

Prognosis. — ^This  is  an  exceedingly  fatal  disease,  not  only  in  relation  to  ihfB 
proportion  of  the  sick  who  die,  but  of  the  whole  population  who  are  affected. 
Thus,  it  is  estimated  that  in  Marseilles,  during  the  plague  of  1720,  out  of  ik 
population  of  90,000,  the  number  of  cases  was  80,000  and  of  deaths  40,000; 
and  in  Moscow,  in  the  year  1770-71,  nearly  if  not  quite  one-half  of  the  in-^ 
habitants  are  thought  to  have  perished. 

In  individual  cases,  the  unfavourable  symptoms  are  great  general  depresaioB. 
at  the  beginning,  a  tendency  to  syncope,  a  natural  or  intermittent  pulse  with. 
other  unequivocal  signs  of  a  violent  attack,  the  absence  of  buboen,  the  conjoint 
appearance  of  carbuncles  and  pet«chise,  and  all  the  symptoms  which  generallj' 
chamcterize  great  malignancy,  such  as  a  drunken  expression  of  countenance, 
muddiness  (fl^  the  conjunctiva,  coma  or  low  delirium,  stammering,  excesaifcr 
oppression  of  breath,  severe  precordial  pains  and  vomiting,  hemorrhagea 
dark  blood,  hiccough,  black  tongue,  fetid  breath,  &c.     Favourable  signa 
the  occurrence  of  buboes  without  fever,  the  early  appearance  and  regular  pra— 
gress  of  buboes,  the  eruption  of  carbuncles  with  broad  inflamed  balses,  opeo. 
and  well-developed  febrile  action,  moderate  perspiration  at  the  commenoemenU 
of  the  remissions,  and,  generally,  the  absence  of  the  symptoms  above  enume- 
rated as  of  bad  augury. 

Treatment — Various  plans  of  treatment  have  been  employed,  bnt  all  with 
such  doubtful  success,  that  the  practitioner  is  thrown  upon  his  general  prin- 
ciples. There  is  no  specific  for  the  plague.  Emetics  are  recommended  al 
the  commencement  of  the  disease  by  many  practitionera.  There  ia  alao  .a 
Tcry  common  conaent  in  the  propriety  of  employing  a  briak  oaUmrtaOi  to  ha 
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followed  by  means  calculated  to  keep  the  bowels  regularly  open  during  the 
eoDtinuanoe  of  the  disease.  Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  pro- 
piiety  of  bleeding,  some  recommending  this  remedy,  and  others  considering 
It  not  only  useless,  but  positively  injurious.  The  probability  is,  that,  as  in 
other  febrile  diseases,  it  may  be  admissible  in  some  cases,  while  in  others  it 
is  entirely  contndndicated.  It  should  never  be  employed  unless  when  the 
poise  is  strong,  and  some  local  injury  is  threatened  from  excess  of  vascular 
SBtion.  M.  Aubert,  who  began  by  employing  depletory  measures  freely, 
ended  by  abandoning  them  altogether.  Cold  ablutions  or  affusions,  and  the 
vie  of  the  refrigerant  saline  diaphoretics,  with  spirit  of  nitric  ether,  are  ad- 
med  daring  the  existenoe  of  fever  with  a  hot  dry  skin.  Cold  acidulated 
drinks,  such  as  lemonade,  may  be  employed  under  the  same  circumstances. 
The  Dover's  powder  may  be  substituted  for  the  saline  diaphoretics,  when  the 
pulse  is  feeble,  and  the  nervous  system  disordered.  Mercury,  in  reference 
to  its  constitutional  impression,  has  been  tried,  but  with  no  great  success. 
Friction  with  olive  oil  was  at  one  time  highly  lauded ;  but  experience  has  not 
confirmed  the  first  reports  in  its  favour.  lu  low  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
BOKt  to  tonics  and  diffusible  stimulants.  The  local  treatment  is  confined,  by 
the  best  practitioners,  to  the  use  of  emollient  poultices  to  the  buboes  and 
esrbuncles,  and  gently  stimulant  applications  to  the  ulcers  which  follow  them. 
Fetor  may  be  corrected  by  washes  of  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  Cauteri- 
Ktion  of  the  buboes  and  carbuncles  has  been  recommended  by  some,  but  is 
of  doubtful  efficacy. 

Prevention, — ^Much  may  no  doubt  be  done  by  care,  towards  guarding  against 
tiie  attacks  of  the  malady.  It  iff  only  upon  this  ground,  that  we  can  explain 
the  comparative  exemption  of  European  residents  in  the  infected  cities  of  the 
Levant.  Frequent  ablution  with  cr>ld  water,  perfect  cleanliness  in  clothing, 
moderation  in  eating,  drinking,  ana  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  ventilation,  and 
the  evoidance  of  crowded  and  filthy  places,  are  important  measures.  Yenti- 
ktion  may  be  in  some  measure  secured  by  making  fires  in  the  houses;  and 
infected  air  may  perhaps  be  purified  by  means  of  chlorine.  But  no  means 
Be  so  effective  as  removal  from  the  limits  within  which  the  cause  is  acting. 
Whatever  may  be  our  speculative  opinion  in  relation  to  contagion,  a  prudent 
tuition  would  induce  avoidance  of  all  unnecessary  communication  with  the 
aek,  or  contact  with  fomites  which  might  have  become  infected  with  the 
pcnson.  Bathing  the  skin  with  olive  oil  has  been  recommended  very  strongly 
as  e  prophylactic.  Bleeding,  purging,  and  low  diet,  employed  for  the  same 
purpose,  can  have  only  an  injurious  effect.  Inoculation  has  been  tried,  but 
irith  no  favourable  result. 

Jrlick  FIT. 

SMALLPOX,  or  VARIOLA. 

This  is  a  contagious  disease,  characterized  by  an  initial  fever  of  three  or 
fSonr  days'  duration,  succeeded  by  an  eruption  which  passes  through  the  dif- 
i^fent  stages  of  pimple,  vesicle,  and  pustule,  and  arrives  at  maturity  in  about 
Bight  days. 

There  is  no  proof  that  smallpox  was  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  or 
ttomans.  It  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  India  and  China  from  time  imme- 
Kiaorial.  Europe  first  became  acquainted  with  it  through  the  Arabians.  It 
^  said  to  have  first  shown  itself  in  Arabia  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
Mohammed,  and  to  have  invaded  Syria^  Egypt^  and  Southern  Europe^  with 
t]ie  armies  of  his  successors. 
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Two  proTninont  varieties  of  the  disease  have  been  recogniged  by  most  writen 
upoD  the  subject ;  the  distinct  and  the  confluent;  the  former  eharaeteriiad  hf 
the  isolation  of  the  pustules,  the  latter  by  their  coalesceDoe.  There  an^ 
besides,  numerous  complications  and  modifications  of  the  disease,  which  merit 
attention.     Most  of  the  latter  may  be  included  under  the  title  of  variohUL 

All  cases  of  regular  smallpox  have  three  stages :  1.  of  the  initial  or  enm* 
tive  fever ;  2.  of  the  progress  and  maturation  of  the  eruption ;  and  3.  of  the 
decline.  Some  treat  of  the  period  of  incubation,  or  that  which  intervenei 
between  the  reception  of  the  poison  into  the  system  and  the  attack  of  fever, 
as  the  first  stage  of  the  disease ;  but  it  is  clearly  no  stage  at  all ;  lor  the  dii- 
ease  has  not  yet  begun.  Some  uncertain  feelings  of  disorder,  such  as  oAn 
usher  in  febrile  affections,  may  occasionally  precede  the  attack  of  amallpoz; 
but  they  are  too  slight,  and  too  frequently  quite  wanting,  to  be  ooasidend 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  complaint. 

SymptomSf  Cuurse,  &c. 

1.  Distinct  Smallpox. — ^Tho  first  stage  commences  usually  with  rigoa 
of  various  intensity  and  duration,  which  are  followed  by  heat  of  akin,  aocd^ 
ration  of  the  pulse,  furred  tongue,  loss  of  appetite,  thirst,  epigastric  nnoiii 
ness,  often  nausea  and  vomiting,  headache,  pains  in  the  back  and  limbsi  ui 
general  muscular  weakness.  These  are  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  fever,  aai 
there  is  nothing,  in  this  stage  of  smallpox,  to  distinguish  it  with  certmint|L 
from  other  febrile  affections.  If  there  is  anything  peculiar,  it  is  in  the  vi<^ 
Icnce  of  the  pains  in  the  small  of  the  back,  and  the  frequent  oecorrence  of 
obstinate  vomiting,  which  cannot  be  referred  to  gastric  inflammation  or  eer^ 
bral  disease,  and  which  often  resists  all  the  remedies  that  can  be  applied. 
There  are  various  other  occasional  symptoms.  A  tendency  to  perspiration  is 
sometimes  observable.  Soreness  of  throat,  coryza,  sneezing,  and  an  ezeoi 
of  tears,  arc  not  uncommon.  Active  delirium  sometimes  occurs,  with  a 
flushed  facd,  swollen  features,  and  sparkling  eyes.  Some  cases  are  attended 
witli  stupor,  while  in  others  the  patient  is  wakeful,  uneasy,  and  resUem,  or 
is  affectiKl  with  oppression  in  breathing,  and  occasionally  with  severe  pains 
in  the  chest.  In  children,  the  disease  is  not  unfrequently  ushered  in  witk 
convulsions,  which  sometimes,  though  rarely,  occur  also  in  adults.  Thi 
fever  is  often  decidedly  remittent,  with  daily  exacerbations.  It  usually  oon- 
tinucs  for  three  or  four  days,  and  then  subsides  upon  the  occurrence  of  tha 
eruption.  This  generally  commences  in  the  course  of  the  third  day,  tkovck 
often  so  slight  at  first  that  it  is  not  immediately  observed.  Minute  brign 
red  specks  show  themselves  upon  the  face,  soon  afterwards  upon  the  nccki 
upper  part  of  the  breastf  and  forearms,  and  at  last  upon  all  parts  of  tht 
truuk  and  lower  extremities.  Sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  they  appear 
first  upon  the  limbs  or  trunk.  The  eruption  is  generally  completed  by  the 
end  of  the  fourth  or  beginning  of  the  fifth  day,  at  which  time  the  fever  has 
entirely  disappeared.  The  subsidence  of  the  fever  is  often  rapid  and  even 
abrupt.  At  one  visit,  the  patient  is  seen  with  headache,  a  hot  skin,  n  fn^ 
qucnt  pulse,  and  perhaps  vomiting ;  and  at  the  next  is  found  cool  and  oon^ 
fortablc,  with  a  natural  pulse  and  a  retentive  stomach,  and,  except  for  tli» 
eruption,  which  has  shown  itself  in  the  mean  time,  apparently  convaleacenft. 

The  sivond  staye  may  be  conHidered  as  commencing  when  the  eruption  W 
fully  out.     In  the  alterutious  which  this  undergoes  in  different  parts  of  the 
body,  it  follows  an  order  corresponding  with  that  of  its  coming  forth,  fini- 
chuuging  upon  the  face,  then  on  the  trunk  and  arms,  and  lastly  on  the  lower 
extremities.     Scarcely  prominent  in  the  beginning,  it  very  soon  becomes  ob- 
servably papular,  and,  upon  the  second  or  third  day,  a  little  clear  lymph  may 
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be  seen  at  the  a])ex  of  each  pimple,  which  han,  therefore,  been  converted  into  a 
Twicle.  On  the  third  or  fourth  daj,  the  pocks  are  distinctly  formed,  being  round, 
tad  flattened  on  the  top,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  often  a  little  depression,  giv- 
ing to  the  eruption  a  characteristic  umbilicated  appearance.  They  are  now 
bard  to  the  touch,  and  are  generally  surrounded  by  an  inflamed  areola,  whicb 
randera  the  skin  red  between  them.  From  this  period,  they  gradually  increase 
in  sixe,  and  change  from  vesicles  into  pustules;  their  liquid  contents  becoming 
acre  and  more  opaque,  until  at  length  quite  purulent  As  they  approach 
thttr  completion,  they  lose  the  umbilicated  form,  and  become  convex  and 
apparently  distended  at  top.  Those  upon  the  face  are  generally  at  the  height, 
waA  begin  to  turn,  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  eruption,  the  eleventh  or  twelfth. 
of  tbe  disease ;  but  it  is  two  or  three  days  later,  and  sometimes  still  longer, 
before  those  upon  the  feet  have  attained  maturity.  The  process  by  which  tha 
TMiclea  are  changed  into  pustules  is  called  their  maturation. 

The  quantity  of  the  eruption  is  very  different  in  different  cases.  Some*, 
times  the  pustules  are  very  few,  sometimes  so  numerous  as  to  cover  almost  the 
whole  body,  in  such  a  manner,  however,  as  to  be  quite  isolated. 

Yarioos  intereating  incidents  occur  in  the  progress  of  the  eruption.  Pa- 
tibaU  often  complain  of  tingling  or  itching,  and  the  skin  is  more  or  less  tender. 
An  eruption  also  takes  place  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  fauces, 
ejelids,  prepuce,  and  female  labia,  which  mav  be  distincly  seen  two  or  three 
im  after  the  first  appearance  of  that  upon  the  skin,  in  the  form  of  small  cir- 
oiuar  white  spots,  which,  however,  contain  neither  lymph  nor  pus.  Between 
these  the  membrane  often  becomes  red  and  inflamed;  and,  on  the  seventh  or 
eighth  day  of  the  disease,  sore-throat,  swelling  of  the  fauces,  painful  deglu- 
tition, and  salivation,  are  apt  to  come  on,  which  are  among  the  moat  disagree- 
able symptoms.  The  patient  is  sometimes  very  much  annoved  by  the  necessity 
of  oonstantly  clearing  his  throat  and  mouth  from  the  viscid  secretion. 

With  the  progress  of  the  pustules,  there  is  generally  more  or  less  swelling 
of  the  skin,  especially  upon  the  face,  where  the  feeling  of  burning  and  tension 
14  (iiten  painful.  The  scalp  is  also  occasionally  much  swollen.  Both  the 
external  tumefaction,  and  soreness  of  mouth  with  salivation,  increase  as  the 
fostales  approach  maturation,  and  begin  to  subside  as  soon  as  these  have 
nsched  their  greatest  height 

During  the  period  of  maturation,  the  body  of  the  patient  exhales  a  peculiar 
od  disagreeable  odour,  by  which  one  familiar  with  the  disease  can  generally 
liooffnize  it 

About  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  of  the  disease,  a  febrile  action  is  again  fre- 
Ovently  developed,  constituting  what  is  properly  called  the  secondary  fever, 
Jlepending  exclusively  upon  the  sympathy  of  the  constitution  with  the  local 
disease,  it  is  moat  violent,  other  things  being  equal,  when  the  eruption  is  most 
co|nous;  and,  when  this  is  scanty,  may  be  quite  wanting.  There  can  be  no 
fiovbt  that  a  slighter  amount  of  the  eruption  will  excite  the  fever  in  some 
tenons  than  others,  owing  to  their  greater  predisposition  to  the  disease.  Some 
vsnters  make  a  diffierence  between  this  fever  and  that  which  prevaib  in  the 
oidluent  variety  during  the  period  of  decline,  calling  the  former  the  fever  of 
^'^'fiiMirationj  and  the  latter  the  aecondary  fever.  But  there  is  no  good  ground 
^»  the  distinction.  In  both  (Jases,  the  fever  depends  upon  the  local  affection^ 
<&d  that  which  exists  in  the  decline  of  the  eruption  is  merely  a  continuation 
^  that  which  atteuds  the  maturation,  except  in  so  far  as  any  intercurrent 
>^&Bimation  may  add  its  influence  to  that  of  the  pustules.  The  distinctive 
'^Mracter  of  the  secondary  fever  is,  that  it  is  symptomatic,  and  not,  like  the 
^^mary  fever,  idiopathic.  As  it  occurs  in  the  distinct  variety,  it  generally 
*^^e8  with  the  pustules. 
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The  third  or  declining  stage  is,  in  this  variety,  little  more  "tiian  a  period  of 
convalescence.  About  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day,  the  pustales  od  the  eheeb 
may  be  seen  to  become  brown  and  dryish  at  top,  or  some  of  them  break,  lad 
the  liquid  which  oozes  out  concretes  into  a  yellowish  brown  crust ;  and  froa 
this  time  the  process  of  desiccation  goes  rapidly  on,  the  swelling  of  the  Am 
subsides,  and  at  last  only  dry  scabs  remain,  which  begin  to  fill  off  from  the 
&ce  on  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  day. 

But  the  eruption  upon  the  extremities  has  scarcely  yet  arrived  at  itsheighty 
when  that  upon  the  face  is  declining;  so  that  the  hands  and  feet  are  now  eon- 
siderably  swollen ;  and  this  is  looked  upon  as  a  favourable  sign,  beeame  it 
indicates  a  certain  vigour  in  the  constitution.  It  is  not  till  three  or  foordiji 
after  the  scabs  have  formed  upon  the  face^  that  the  same  process  is  oompkcil 
upon  the  wrist«  and  ankles. 

Many  of  the  pustules,  instead  of  forming  a  regular  scab,  shrink  awajii 
consequence  of  absorption  of  their  contained  fluid,  and  nothing  but  a 
of  cuticle  is  left,  which  separates  by  desquamation.  This  is  especially  the 
with  those  upon  the  arms  and  legs;  and  I  have  repeatedly  seen  cases,  in  wM 
there  were  scarcely  any  scabs  upon  the  foreanns,  though  they  had  been  Ml  of 
the  eruption.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  pus  is  absorbed  in  tlietf 
cases;  but  Gregory  states  that  this  is  not  the  fact,  as  no  pus  exists  in  theis 
pocks,  but  only  a  serous  fluid.  At  all  events,  the  pocks  which  thus  shrink 
away  are  often  to  all  appearance  fully  formed,  and  differ  in  nothing  to  tbs 
eye  from  those  upon  the  face  which  form  scabs. 

The  eruption  upon  the  mucous  membrane  is  almost  always  resolved,  withoot 
the  formation  of  ulcers,  or  anything  that  can  be  considcn^  a  scab.  It  is  not 
the  pock  upon  the  conjunctiva  or  eyelid  that  produces  the  ophthalmia  froa 
which  such  serious  consequences  sometimes  follow,  in  bad  eases  of  smallpot. 

The  scabs  fall  off  entirely  between  the  fourteenth  and  twenty-first  days.  It 
IS  a  singular  fact,  mentioned  by  Kayer  and  others,  that  when  the  skin  btf 
been  previously  inflamed,  as  in  psoriasis,  lichen,  eczema,  &c.,  the  progress  of 
maturation  in  the  pustules  is  considoniMy  hHstcnetl.  no  that  the  pocks  on  ths 
inflamed  spot  commonly  run  through  all  their  stingos  within  eight  days. 

After  the  falling  of  the  scabs,  blotches  of  a  reddish-brown  colour  are  \f^ 
behind,  which  sometimes  continue  fur  several  months  before  they  quite  S^ 
appear.     Some  of  the  pustules,  especially  those  of  the  face,  in  conseqaefK^ 
of  an  ulcerative  destruction  of  the  true  skin,  leave  scars  or  pits,  which  are  nev^ 
effaced.    The  surfaces  from  which  the  scabs  have  fallen,  fre([uently  afterwas^ 
undergo  a  furfuraccous  des<{uamation. 

When  the  scabs  begin  to  form,  the  fever  declines,  the  tongue  cleans,  fS** 
appetite  returns,  and,  by  the  time  that  the  skin  has  been  relieved  of  its 
then,  the  patient  has  been  fully  restored  to  health.     The  whole  course  of 
disease  occupies  from  two  to  three  weeks. 

2.  Confluent  Smallpox. — ^This  is  only  a  more  aggravated  form  of 
same  disease,  and  there  is  every  grade  between  the  extremes  of  the  two 
ties.  In  the  more  fully  confluent  forms,  the  initial  fever  is  more  violent,  ^ 
a  general  rule,  than  in  the  distinct.  The  pain  in  the  small  of  the  back  ^ 
more  severe ;  convulsions,  delirium,  and  stupor  are  more  frequent ;  nansea  ai 
vomiting  more  distressing  and  obstinate ;  and  the  disease  more  liable  to  i 
flammatory  or  malignant  complication.  The  delirium  is  occasionally  violei^ 
and  uncontrollublo,  and,  though  sometimes  associated  with  signs  of  iifflamm^ 
tory  congestion  of  the  brain,  is,  in  other  cases,  apparently  dependent  on  ei^ 
ccesive  nervous  irritation  alone.  Cough,  dyspmra,  and  pains  in  the  ebf*^ 
are  not  unronuiion,  and  the  epigastrium  and  other  parts  of  the  abilomeii  ar^ 
often  painful,  and  extremely  tender  upon  pressure.     Tho  eruption  appear^ 
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somewhat  earlier  than  in  the  distinct  variety,  and  is  not  attended  with  the 
same  complete  subsidence  of  the  fever^  which^  however,  almost  always  in  some 
degree  remits. 

The  eruption  is  occasionally  preceded  by  a  roseolous  or  erythematous  efflo- 
fesoenoe  upon  the  fkce  and  trunk.  The  variolous  papulae  appear  thickly  upon 
the  hcQy  in  some  cases  so  that  scarcely  any  portion  of  healthy  skin  is  visible, 
hut  more  frequently  leaving  intervals  of  the  surface  comparatively  unaffected. 
They  are  in  general  more  distinct  upon  the  body  and  limbs ;  but  here  also 
they  are  frequently  more  or  less  confluent ;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that, 
while  distinct  upon  the  face,  they  are  confluent  on  some  other  part  of  the 
body,  as  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  trunk,  or  on  one  of  the  limbs.  In 
the  latter  cases,  the  symptoms  are  usually  less  violent. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  pocks  are  less  regularly  developed  than  in  the 
distinct  variety.  They  do  not  fill  out  so  amply,  nor  rise  so  much  above  the 
Mrface.  It  often  happens  that  large  portions  of  the  face  are  covered  appa- 
rently with  a  nearly  uniform  layer  of  pus  beneath  the  epidermis,  and  some- 
tiibes  almost  the  whole  face  is  thus  affected.  In  such  instances,  the  pustules 
appear  to  be  fused  into  one  mass  of  suppuration.  The  inflammation  often  ex- 
tends to  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  not  only  is  much  of  the  proper 
skin  destroyed  by  ulceration,  but  great  havoc  is  maae  by  the  pus  burrowing 
in  the  parts  beneath  it. 

The  eruption  in  the  mouth,  fauces,  &c.,  is  more  copious  than  in  the  dis- 
tinct, the  consequent  swelling  and  pain  in  these  parts  greater,  and  the  saliva- 
tion more  abundant  and  distressing.  Not  unfrcquently  the  eruption  and 
attendant  inflammation  extend  to  the  larynx  and  trachea,  and  to  the  larger 
divisions  of  the  bronchia,  producing  cough,  hoarseness,  painful  attempts  at 
expectoration,  and  sometimes  complete  extinction  of  the  voice.  This  is  one 
tf  the  most  dangerous  accompaniments  of  smallpox,  causing  death  by  suffo- 
cation, in  some  instances  through  the  closure  of  the  rima  glotidis,  in  others 
hj  the  clogging  of  the  bronchial  tubes  with  their  viscid  secretion.  Conse- 
qnent  upon  this  condition  in  its  advanced  stages,  and  arising  from  a  want  of 
arterial ization  of  the  blood,  arc  a  dark  discoloration  of  the  skin,  a  livid  or 
pirplish  hue  of  the  eruption,  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  coolness  of  the  surface, 
and  universal  prostration.  The  deglutition,  which  is  painful  from  the  inflamed 
Btete  of  the  fauces,  becomes  in  some  of  these  cases  still  more  difiicult,  in  con- 
ieqnence  of  the  thickening  of  the  epiglottis,  and  the  want  of  proper  adaptation 
between  it  and  the  orifice  of  the  glottis.  The  nostrils  are  often  stuffed  with 
the  tough  secretion,  or  closed  by  the  swelling  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane, 
le  as  to  render  breathing  through  them  impossible. 

The  surface  also  often-  swells  greatly,  especially  the  face  and  scalp.  Such 
k  the  tumefaction  that  the  eyes  are  frequently  closed,  almost  every  feature 
obliterated,  and  the  whole  head  enormously  enlarged.  The  patient  is  occa- 
ibnally  troubled  with  phymosis  or  paraphymosis ;  buboes  form  in  the  groin ; 
ind  parts  of  the  surface  where  there  is  little  eruption  are  sometimes  affected 
by  an  erythematous  inflammation. 

The  eruption  usually  begins  to  turn,  upon  the  face,  about  the  tenth  day  of 
fte  disease,  and,  in  place  of  the  broad  masses  of  suppuration,  with  its  cuti- 
calar  covering,  the  whole  face  is  often  invested  with  a  mask  of  dark-coloured 
icabs,  beneath  which  matter  still  exists,  giving  a  soft  mush-like  feeling  to  the 
parts.  Frequently  the  matter  oozes  from  beneath  the  scabs ;  and  sometimes 
when  these  are  torn  off  or  scratched,  as  they  are  apt  to  be  in  consequence  of 
tlie  insupportable  itehiness  which  attends  their  formation,  a  bloody  or  ichorous 
Sscharge  from  the  raw  surfaces  takes  place. 
When,  along  with  these  phenomena,  the  intolerable  fetor  which  exhaleo 
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from  the  patient  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  maj  be  easily  oonceiTed  that 
lew  objects  in  nature  are  more  revolting  to  oar  senses  and  senaibilitiei,  tliaa 
a  patient  in  this  stage  of  a  severe  attack  of  confluent  smallpox. 

The  fever,  which  had  remitted  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  emptioiiy  bai 
has  never  entirely  left  the  patient,  increases  again  on  the  eighth,  ninth,  or 
tenth  day ;  and  the  new  accession  is  often  marked  by  the  occurrence  of  rigon. 
This  secondary  fever  may  still  have  more  or  less  of  the  sthenic  character,  wniel 
in  some  vigorous  constitutions  it  never  loses ;  but  very  often  it  assumes  a  low 
form,  consequent  partly  upon  the  exhausted  strength  of  the  patient,  and  partly 
also,  in  all  probability,  upon  the  deteriorating  efifects  of  the  absorbed  pus,  sod 
putrid  secretions,  upon  the  blood.  There  is  now  a  frequent  and  feeble  poke, 
a  dark  and  dry  tongue,  low  delirium,  tremors,  subsultus  tendinum,  gmt 
muscular  weakness,  occasionally  involuntary  evacuations,  or  perhaps  retention 
of  urine;  and  the  patient,  if  no  favourable  change  takes  place,  dies  eiths 
from  extreme  exhaustion,  or  the  interruption  of  some  one  of  the  vital  fiiiio> 
tions  through  the  severity  of  local  disease. 

Should  he  survive  the  period  of  maturation,  and  pass  into  that  of  the  de- 
cline of  the  eruption,  he  has  still  great  dangers  to  encounter.     It  is  now  that 
disorganizing  inflammations  are  most  apt  to  occur,  in  various  parts  of  tU 
body.      Pseudo-membranous  or  edematous  inflammation  of  the  fiiacea  and 
larynx,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  diarrhoea  or  dysentery,  and  occasionally  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain,  complicate  the  proper  variolous  symptoms,  and  often  with 
fatal  ciTcct.     It  is  now  that  those  destructive  attacks  of  ophthalmia  occur, 
which  are  apt  to  leave  behind  them  the  irreparable  loss  of  one  or  both  ejci* 
Sometimes  the  cornea  sloughs,  and  the  internal  parts  of  the  eye  project 
through  the  opening.     Sometimes  the  whole  eye  is  converted  into  an  absoeaf. 
In  milder  cases,  an  opacity  of  the  cornea  is  produced,  which  either  remainft 
permanent,  or  gradually  disappears  after  several  months.    Obstinate  abscessed 
of  the  ear  are  also  occasionally  formed.     Erysipelas  sometimes  appears  upoa 
the  face  or  elsewhere.     In  hospitals,  this  aflcctiou  is  one  of  the  most  commoo. 
attendants  on  the  disease,  occurring  not  only  in  the  period  of  decline,  but  also 
in  that  of  maturation.   Troublesome  absccstios  arc  not  unfrequcntly  developed 
in  the  head,  neck,  and  limbs;  boils  break  out  over  the  surface  of  the  body^ 
and  various  eruptive  affections,  as  the  pustules  of  ecthyma,  and  the  bullae  oC 
rupia,  give  rise  to  intractable  sores,  and  greatly  add  to  the  distress  of  thm 
patient.    (^Raye.r,)     p]ven  when  other  dangers  have  been  escaped,  an  extra- 
ordinary tendency  to  suppuration  sometimes  remains  in  the  cellular  tisanep 
beneath  the  skin  and  among  the  muscles ;  and  I  recollect  a  case  of  this  kind^ 
in  which  the  whole  lower  limbs  appeared  almost  to  dissolve  into  pus,  and  th» 
patient  sank  under  enormous  abscesses  near  the  end  of  the  third  week.     Gan- 
grene, also,  sometimes  attacks  tlie  surface,  and  portions  of  the  akin  alough. 

Should  the  disease  not  prove  fatal  from  some  of  the  above  causes,  the  pa- 
tient enters  at  length  into  a  slow  convalescence.     The  scabs  fall  off,  leavinr 
behind  them  evidences  of  the  ravages  of  the  disease,  in  numerous  pitA,  and 
not  unfrequcntly  in  very  unsightly  scars  and  seams  upon  the  face.     Ocoft> 
aionally  the  recovery  is  attended  with  the  loss  of  one,  and  more  rarely  of  both 
eyes.     Any  existing  tendency  to  scrofula  or  phthisis  is  apt  te  be  developed. 
Desquamation  is  seldom  completed,  and  health  restored,  under  three  or  four 
weeks ;  and  sometimes  entire  recovery  is  still  further  postponed.     There  are, 
however,  cases  of  confluent  smallpox  which  run  a  more  xindly  course ;  and 
which,  after  surmounting  the  dangers  of  maturatitm,  go  on  without  interrup- 
tion to  a  favourable  issue.    It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  there  arc  variiMU 
grades  of  confluence,  some  uf  which  are  but  little  more  dangerous  than  tha 
diiftini't  form.    2<kamcs  have  been  conferred  upon  certain  subordinate  vorictksi 
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£axmied  upon  the  amount  or  arrangement  of  tbe  eruption ;  as  the  Bemi-coi^uentf 
<^hen  the  degree  of  eonfloence  is  moderate,  and  the  coheretU  or  cor^mbote,  when 
tbe  pufltoles  appear  in  olaatera,  with  intervening  spaces  of  sound  skin;  but 
aiich  distinctions  are  of  little  importance. 

There  is  a  condition  of  the  disease,  however,  which  merits  a  more  particular 
"aotioe.  It  is  that  usually  designated  as  malignant  smaUpox,  in  consequcnoe 
of  its  extraordinary  virulence.  Its  peculiarity  consists  in  the  association,  with 
the  ipecial  efiects  of  the  variolous  poison,  of  an  asthenic  state  of  system,  which 
cioies  the  patient  to  sink  under  the  disease,  at  a  comparatively  early  stage, 
sad  without  the  co-operation  of  those  inflammatory  complications,  which  are 
the  ordiuary  souroes  of  danger  at  this  period.  This  state  of  system  may  be 
OQUMCted  with  any  of  the  forms  of  smallpox,  the  distinct,  the  confluent,  or 
efCD  the  modified  form  called  varioloid.  I  have  known  a  case  of  the  last 
Motioned  affection  fatal  in  consequence  of  this  associated  malignancy.  But 
it  is  much  more  frequent!  v  observed  with  the  confluent  than  the  other  forms, 
li  is  evinced  either,  Jir$tf  by  an  utter  prostration  of  the  nervous  power,  induc- 
iig  inefficient  reaction,  with  coma,  delirium,  or  excessive  restlessness  and 
inxiety,  and  sometimes  an  imperfect  developement  of  the  eruption,  or  a  sudden 
nfcroceflsion  of  it  when  formed,  or,  secmuilyy  by  those  symptoms  which  charac- 
teiie  a  depraved  condition  of  the  blood,  such  as  pctechiso  or  vibices,  oozing  of 
iA  blood  from  the  mucous  membranes  or  abraded  surfaces,  a  purplish  or 
Noody  and  badly  developed  eruption,  which  fills  partially,  and  rises  but  little 
ibove  the  surface,  paleness  or  lividity  of  the  intervening  skin,  a  disposition  to 
pnj^reDe,  oppressed  breathing,  an  anxious  countenance,  and  great  feebleness 
of  the  circulation.  Sometimes  the  signs  of  malignancy  do  not  exhibit  them- 
i^ves  ID  the  primitive  fever,  unless  perhaps  by  unusual  severity  of  the  lumbar 
puoB;  but  in  other  instances  they  are  striking  almost  from  the  beginning,  and 
^hereifl  reason  to  believe  that  patients  have  sunk  under  them  before  the  period 
o(  eruption.  Death,  however,  generally  takes  place  from  the  seventh  to  the 
imth  day  of  the  disease.  It  is  this  form  of  the  complaint  to  which  the  name 
^Uack  tmallpox  {varidee  nigras)  has  been  sometimes  applied. 

S.  Varioloid,  or  MoDifiED  Smallpox. — Different  writers  on  smallpox 
w  recognized  various  modifications  of  the  disease,  occurring  especially  during 
itiepidemio  prevalence,  long  before  vaccination  was  known.  Such  were  the 
J^riokms  fever  without  eruption  {vajrioles  nne  variolu);  the  crystalline  pock^ 
A  which  the  eruption  continued  vesicular ;  the  stone-pock,  horn-pockj&ud  tcart^. 
JMci  {variola  verrucosa,  or  v.  cornea),  in  which  the  vesicles  dried  up  into 
*insU  tubercules,  instead  of  proceeding  onward  to  maturation;  and  several 
^dien  which  it  would  be  profitless  to  enumerate.  Most  of  those  are  now  per- 
^y  fiimiliar  to  us  as  the  result  of  the  modifying  influence  of  vaccination,  or 
prerious  smallpox,  and  are  confounded  under  the  general  name  of  varioloid, 
*hieh  has,  with  great  propriety,  been  given  to  the  diversified  forms  of  the 
^uesse  originating  in  the  cause  alluded  to. 

Some  have  considered  the  disease  which  occurs  in  individual^  partially  pro- 
looted,  to  be  a  distinct  affection,  having  a  peculiar  contagion  of  its  own,  and 
hetriog  to  smallpox  the  same  relation  as  varicella  or  chickenpox.  But  that 
It  is  nothing  more  than  a  modified  variola  is  proved  by  the  facts,  that  it  is 
prodoced  by  exposure  to  the  contagion  of  smallpox,  and  is  itself  capable  of 
P'odaciaff  smallpox  in  the  unprotected.  The  great  diversity,  moreover,  of  it4 
^038,  tfl^en  in  connexion  with  its  identity  of  origin,  would  appear  to  show 
^  it  could  not  be  a  peculiar  disease  rosultiBg  from  the  unmodified  influence 
^  s  distinct  cause,  but  must  owe  its  diversity  to  the  unequal  degree  of  some 
protecting  influence  in  the  individuals  attacked  by  it.  This  diversity  is  so 
&^i  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible,  within  any  moderate  limits,  to  de- 
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scribe  minutely  all  the  shapes  which  it  assumes.  There  is,  in  fact|  eyerj  Amia 
between  the  slightest  symptoms,  scarcely  recognisable  as  having  affinity  Yr^tk 
smallpox,  and  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  the  regular  disease.  It  will  b 
sufficient  to  notice  some  of  the  more  prominent  of  these  yaiieties. 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  variolous  fever  occurs  in  some  individis^ 
who  want  but  little  of  being  perfectly  protected,  without  any  eruption 
ever.  Such  a  fever,  of  about  three  days'  duration,  has  frequently  come  un 
my  notice  during  variolous  epidemics,  and  could  be  explained  in  no  other  w^J 
than  by  reference  to  the  prevalent  influence.  I  have  always  observed  it  ii 
persons  who  had  been  previously  vaccinated  or  affected  with  smallpox. 

In  cases  attended  with  eruption,  which  are  vastly  more  frequent  than  tho^t 
just  mentioned,  the  fever  is  of  various  grades  of  violence  and  duration,  somi^ 
times  commencing  with  rigors,  exhibiting  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  severs 
lumbar  pains,  headache,  and  obstinate  vomiting,  and  terminating  upon  ilH 
third  or  fourth  day,  but  in  other  instances  slighter,  shorter,  and  occmsionallj 
scarcely  sufficient  to  attract  notice.  Judging  from  my  own  observation,  x 
should  say  that,  in  the  greater  proportion  of  cases,  it  is  very  regular,  bearing 
a  much  nearer  resemjblance  to  the  fever  of  unmodified  smallpox,  than  the  sub- 
sequent eruption  does  to  the  eruption  of  the  genuine  disease.  Indeed,  one  off 
the  most  striking  circumstances,  in  connexion  with  varioloid,  is  the  frequentl  J 
slight  proportion  which  the  amount  of  eruption  bears  to  the  severity  of  tiKi 
preceding  fever.  I  have  known  a  high  fever  lasting  three  days,  to  be  followed 
by  a  single  pock  upon  the  breast. 

Another  circumstance  in  the  eruption,  worthy  of  notice,  is  that  occanonally 
the  appearance  of  the  proper  papulae,  as  in  the  confluent  smallpox,  is  preceda>d 
by  a  scarlet  efflorescence  like  that  of  scarlatina  or  roseola,  which  might 
alarming  were  there  not  evidence  of  previous  vaccination  or  inoculation, 
under  these  circumstances,  is  quite  insignificant.  It  is  often  followed  by  a  ve; 
small  crop  of  the  true  varioloid  eruption. 

Not  unfrequently  the  eruption  is  copious,  and,  in  some  rare  instances,  it 
even  confluent.  It  much  more  frequently  occurs  first  on  the  boiiy,  than 
the  case  in  the  genuine  disease.  The  character  of  the  eruption,  and  its 
gross,  are  not  less  diversified  than  its  amount.  Sometimes  it  never  advan 
beyond  the  state  of  mere  papula  or  pimple;  though  this  is  comparatively 
In  much  the  greater  number  of  instances,  it  stops  short  in  the  vesicular  s 
or  undergoes  but  a  partial  and  imperfect  suppuration,  and  begins  to  dry 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day  of  the  eruption,  forming  a  small  hard  tubercnle, 
soon  disappears.  Sontotimes  the  vesicles  are  scarcely  umbilicated ;  or  at  I 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  them  are  not  umbilicated  than  in  regular 
pox.  On  this  account,  it  is  occasionally  difficult  to  distinguish  the  di 
from  varicella.  In  other  instances,  again,  the  pock  becomes  clearly  pustnlar^ 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  three  forms  of  pimple,  vesicle,  and  puslal^ 
in  the  same  case,  and  at  the  same  time. 

In  many  instances,  the  eruption  runs  its  regular  oourse,  in  all  respeets  lik^ 
that  of  genuine  smallpox,  becoming  pustular,  and  even  convex  at  top,  bnt^ 
stopping  one  or  two  days  sooner,  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  of  the  eruption, 
for  example,  instead  of  the  eighth  or  ninth.     I  have  thought  that  this  differ- 
ence has  sometimes  been  the  cause  of  safety  to  the  patient;  and  I  have  lo(«ked 
with  great  anxiety  for  the  signs  of  a  commencing  chance  upon  the  sixth  day. 

Another  striking  difference  between  the  severest  forms  of  varioloid  and 
genuine  variola  is  the  absence  of  odour  in  the  former.  This  is  generally 
quite  wanting,  and  always,  so  far  as  I  have  observetl,  very  slight  c<»iDpaml 
with  that  which  is  exhaled  at  the  same  stage,  and  with  an  equal  amount  of 
eruption,  in  the  unmodified  disease. 
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These  two  rigDi^  the  shorter  daration  of  the  enxption,  and  the  oomparatiTe 
»nce  of  odour,  may  be  coDsidcred  as  diagDostio  signs  of  varioloicL     Any 
without  them  must  be  looked  upoti  as  true  smallpox. 
Secondary  fever  is  very  rare  in  varioloid ;  though  it  does  ocioasionally  take 
place  in  the  severer  cases. 

Varioloid  is  very  seldom  dangerous,  and  is  much  less  apt  than  smallpox, 

'^th  an  equal  amount  of  eruption,  to  leave  pits  behind.     Nevertheless,  these 

do  occasionally  take  place.     The  disease  may  also  prove  fatal.     But  when 

it  does  so,  it  is  generally  in  consequence  of  some  accidental  complication. 

^Ihe  only  two  instances  of  death  from  varioloid  which  I  ever  witnessed,  arose, 

the  one  from  a  malignancy  of  system  which  caused  a  fatal  termination  before 

the  complete  maturation  of  the  pustules,  the  other  from  the  occurrence  of 

inflammation  of  the  brain,  which,  from  the  state  of  the  patient's  constitution 

•I  the  time,  would  very  probably  have  occurred  in  any  other  febrile  disease. 

Notwithstanding  the  generally  protective  or  modifying  influence  of  previous 

vtodnation  or  variola,  it  must  be  confessed  that  genuine  smallpox,  perfect  in 

ill  its  stages,  has  sometimes  followed  these  diseases;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 

modified  forms  of  the  complaint  have  been  noticed  in  persons  who  had  never 

been  affected  with  either  of  them. 

Before  closing  the  symptomatology  of  smallpox,  it  will  bo  proper  to  notice 
the  hct,  that  it  is  sometimes  materially  modified  by  other  eruptive  afl^ections, 
especially  measles,  scarlatina,  and  purpura,  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of 
which  sometimes  serves  considerably  to  embarrass  the  diagnosis.  In  relation 
to  measles,  it  has  been  observed  that  they  will  sometimes  supersede  a  com- 
nencing  variola,  which  will  return  and  finish  it^  course,  after  the  intercurrent 
disease  has  subsided.  Ic  has  been  already  stated  that  smallpox  favours  the 
developement  of  scrofula  and  phthisis.  It  is  said  sometimes  to  have  cured 
iatermitteut  fever,  and  to  have  superseded  some  of  the  neuroses,  as  epilepsy, 
ftr  example,  at  least  for  a  time. 

Anatomical  Characters. 

The  only  characteristic  alterations  are  those  upon  the  skin  and  muooos 
■u&ces.  It  is  true  that  signs  of  inflammation  are  often  found  in  the  lungs, 
pkura,  membranes  of  the  braiin,  &c. ;  but  these  lesions  are  neither  constant 
Bor  essential,  and  offer  nothing  in  smallpox  to  distinguish  them  from  analo- 
gous changes  in  other  diseases.  Some  importance  has  been  attached  to  the 
i^sdness  sometimes  observed  upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  arteries;  but 
^  appears  to  be  generally  owing  to  mere  imbibition  of  blood.  In  malig- 
>^t  oases,  the  blood  is  found  to  have  undergone  the  same  changes  that  have 
hsen  noticed  in  other  malignant  diseases.  When  taken  from  the  arm  during 
"kj  it  sometimes  contains  a  small  excess  of  fibrin,  and,  upon  coagulation, 
dibits  the  inflammatory  crust,  which,  however,  is  usually  soft  and  gelatinous. 
^  typhoid  cases,  the  proportion  of  fibrin  is  diminished. 

The  structure  of  the  pustule  is  peculiar.     A  portion  of  the  true  skin  at  its 

bttia  is  reddened,  and  sometimes  ulcerated.     Upon  the  surface  of  this,  and 

h^eath  the  cuticle,  is  a  disk  of  pseudo-membranous  matter,  which,  in  the 

Cirlier  stages  of  the  eruption,  adheres  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cuticle,  and 

^  firmly  to  the  chorion  beneath  it.     The  colour  of  this  disk  is  dull-white, 

*^  its  consistence  rather  friable.     At  a  more  advanced  stage,  a  serous  or 

P*^lent  fluid  is  observed  in  small  vacuities,  or  a  winding  cavity,  between 

^8  adventitious  product  and  the  surface  of  the  true  skin ;  and,  when  the 

P^tule  is  mature,  a  layer  of  pus  separates  it  also  from  the  cuticle.    Accord- 

^^S  to  Bayer,  ^'  the  size,  colour,  and  umbilicated  depression  of  the  pustules 

^pend  on  the  pseudo- membranous  diak,  secreted  by  the  papillary  body,  in- 
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flamed  and  elevated  in  the  form  of  a  fone.''  (Dm.  of  8kin^  Am.  ed.,  p.  IM.) 
The  most  probable  explanation  of  the  central  depresaion  is,  Umt  it  depali 
on  a  connexion  existing  at  this  point  between  the  epidermis  and  the  trae 
pkin,  which  at  first  resists  the  expansiye  force  of  the  effnaed  flaida,  hot  tt 
length  gives  way  to  an  increase  of  this  force,  or  to  some  organic  chHge 
which  may  take  place,  in  the  progress  of  suppnra^Qn,  in  the  oonneetiDg  ae* 
dium.  The  conjunctiva,  and  mncous  membranes  of  the  nasal  pasflfn, 
mouth,  phairnx,  larynx,  bronchia  as  far  as  the  third  division,  prepnoe  ii  the 
male,  and  labia  in  the  female,  often  exhibit,  after  death,  traces  of  the  <np- 
tion,  either  in  minate  exudations  of  false  membrane,  or  in  detached  portsu 
of  epithelium,  or  grayish  circular  spots  a  line  or  two  in  diameter,  from  wM 
the  epithelium  has  been  removed.  These  spots  contain  no  piu,  do  not  Mk, 
and  leave  no  scar.  The  mucous  membrane  between  them  is  more  or  \m 
reddened.  A  few  of  these  eruptive  spots  have  also  been  observed  is  the 
oesophagus,  but  are  rare.  It  is  asserted  that  the  proper  varioloias  psitole 
never  exists  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  It  is  tnie  that  signs  of  inflaaai- 
tion  are  almost  always  presented  by  the  alimentary  mncous  membrane,  ttd 
not  unfreouently  small  elevations  are  observed  upon  its  snr&oe,  espedaUr  ii 
the  large  intestines,  in  cases  attended  with  diarrhooa  or  dysentery ;  but  tMei 
eminences  are  said  to  be  nothing  more  than  inflamed  and  enlarged  maeoos 
glands.  A  case,  however,  is  recorded  by  Dr.  George  Patterson,  is  tk 
MontMj/  Joftrnal  of  Medical  Scimces  (Feb.  1849,  p.  549),  in  which  postilii 
were  observed  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon,  which  were  prooooBced 
by  Dr.  Ckrdiner  to  be  identical  with  the  pustules  on  the  skin. 

Catue, 

The  cause  of  smallpox  is  universally  admitted  to  be  a  specific  contagioa. 
This  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  contagious  of  diseases.  There  are  very  fv* 
not  protected  by  vaccination,  or  a  previous  attack  of  the  disease,  who  are  n^ 
liable  to  be  afiiected  by  it  on  exposure.  Occasionally  an  individual  is  IP^ 
with  who  has  resisted  the  eflccts  of  the  cont^igion  to  old  age ;  but  even  so^ 
persons  are  not  secure;  for  instances  are  on  record  in  which,  after  freqveS^ 
exposure  to  the  cause  of  the  disease  without  effect,  a  fatal  attack  has  at  lengA 
occurred,  perhaps  in  advanced  life ;  and,  in  persons  who  have  escaped  tk* 
disease  in  the  natural  way,  it  has  been  produced  by  inoculation.  Even  tki 
foetus  in  the  womb  is  liable  to  be  affected  along  with  the  mother ;  and  it  i0 
been  asserted  that  the  effect  has  taken  place  when  the  mother  herself  wtf 
either  partially  or  wholly  protected.*  The  idea  has  been  advanced,  that  sotft 
of  those  persons  who  seem  exempt  from  the  disease,  may  owe  their  want  d 
susceptibility  to  a  previous  attack  of  it  in  the  foetal  state.  The  contagiei 
acts  either  through  the  air,  or  by  contact  in  the  liquid  or  solid  form  with  Ik 
sound  skin  or  the  mucous  membranes,  or  by  insertion  beneath  the  catidl. 
What  products  of  the  diseased  body  are  contasious  is  not  exactly  known;  bit 
the  purulent  contents  of  the  pustules,  and  their  dried  scabs  certainly  are  so; 
and  it  is  as!<erted  that  the  disease  has  resulted  from  bleeding  with  %  laaest 
which  has  been  used  in  a  previous  case,  and  not  properly  cleansed. 

Opinion  is  not  settled  as  to  the  period  of  the  disease  at  which  it  is  eon- 
tagious;  some  believing  it  to  be  so  only  after  the  commencement  of  snppv^ 

*  8«e  the  report  of  a  case  by  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Taylor,  iUoatratiTe  of  the  fSMt  that  Iht 
fbetui  may  be  attacked  with  genuine  smallpox  through  the  mother  vhen  partially  pi«> 
tected.  {Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Set.,  N.  8.,  xxvi.  127.)  Dr.  Mead  relates  a  caM  in  which 
a  pregnant  womuo,  wholly  protected  by  a  prcrinus  attack  of  smallpox,  attended  opctt 
a  case  of  the  diyeaiic,  and  soon  afterwards  was  dcliTercd  of  a  dead  chUd  coTered  otsr 
with  postoles ;  the  mother  escaping. 
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^on,  while  others,  with  greater  prudence,  eonsider  it  as  capahle  of  self-propa- 
ntion,  at  any  period  after  the  first  cstabli^linient  of  the  fever.  It  is  certain 
uai  the  body  retains  the  power  of  imparting  the  disease  after  death ;  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Hawkins,  for  a  period  of  at  least  ten  or  twelve  days,  even  without 
contact.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  odour  is  connected  with  the  con- 
lagioiM  effluvia;  but  it  certainly  is  not  essential  to  their  activity;  for  the 
disease  may  be  propagated  from  cases  in  which  there  is  no  appreciable  smell. 
The  contagious  principle  attaches  itself  to  clothing,  which  retains  it  some- 
timea  for  months,  and  it  has  been  said  for  years,  when  confined.  But  it 
'mppears  to  be  easily  dissipated  in  the  air,  so  as  to  become  inert;  for  the  well 
aotheniicated  instances  are  very  few,  in  which  physicians  have  conveyed  it 
frank  one  person  to  another.  Attempts  have  linen  made  to  determine  the 
distance  from  its  source  at  which  the  volatile  poison  is  capable  of  acting;  but 
tbese  are  necessarily  futile;  for  the  distance  must  vary  greatly  with  the  de- 
ffree  of  concentration  of  the  poison ;  and  its  activity  is  probably  much  greater 
in  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  than  others,  as,  for  example,  during 
•'the  prevalence  of  a  variolous  epidemic.  It  is  certain  that  the  contagion  may 
-extend  directly  from  a  single  chamber  to  all  the  individuals  of  a  large  house^ 
and  even  to  those  of  a  neighbouring  house. 

One  attack  of  the  disease  protects  the  system,  in  most  cases,  against  a  sub- 
■equent  attack;  and,  where  it  does  not  afford  complete  security,  very  gene- 
*nlly  modifies  the  recurrent  affection,  so  as  to  render  it  harmless.  It  cannot, 
luywever,  be  denied  that  fatal  oases  of  secondary  smallpox  now  and  then 
Iwppen;  and  instances  are  related,  in  which  the  disease  has  occurred  a  third 
time  in  the  same  individual.  Certain  families  appear  to  have  an  extraordi- 
Bnry  Busoeptibility  to  the  variolous  contagion^  so  that  individuals  belonging 
to  them  are  much  more  liable  to  returns  of  the  disease  than  others^  and 
generally  also  have  it  more  severely. 

It  is  an  interesting  question,  whether  any  other  cause  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing smallpox  than  its  peculiar  contagion.     It  certainly  appears  often  to  occur 
epidemically.     After  an  extraordinary  exemption,  perhaps  for  years,  a  city 
or  district  of  country  is  suddenly  invaded  by  it,  and  continues  to  be  infested 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  after  which,  the  disease  again  declines,  and 
soon  for  a  time  ceases  to  be  heard  of.     It  may  thus  return  yearly,  or  at  irre- 
gular but  comparatively  short  intervals ;  until  at  length  the  epidemic  infln- 
tnoe  seems  to  be  exhausted,  and  a  long  and  almost  entire  exemption  is  again 
enjoyed,  interrupted  only  occasionally  by  cases  arising  from  obvious  conta- 
Bon.     It  is  especially  during  these  visitations  that  individuals  supposed  to 
De  protected  by  inoculation,  vaccination,  or  any  other  cause,  and  who  may 
hsTe  before  freely  exposed  themselves  to  the  contagion  with  impunity,  are 
apt  to  suffer.     Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  epidemic  influence  has  the 

Cer  of  originating  the  disease.  In  the  face  of  the  testimony  which  has 
i  given  upon  this  point,  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  assert  that  it  never 
does  so.*  But  the  probability  is,  that  in  general  it  operates  simply  by  in- 
ereaaing,  in  some  unknown  manner,  the  susceptibility  of  the  system,  or  by 
aharpening  the  virulence  of  the  contagion,  so  that  a  smaller  amount  of  it  is 
capable  of  producing  the  disease  than  under  ordinary  circumstances.  That 
it  operates  chiefly  by  increasing  the  susceptibility  may  be  inferred  from  the 
&ct,  that,  during  these  epidemics  of  smallpox,  there  is  often  also  an  extra- 

*  For  oases  in  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  admit  the  possibility  of  a  contagions 
eanse,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  bj  Dr.  William  D.  Purple,  in  the  S'ew  York 
Joum,  of  Med.  &c.  (N.  S.  tH.  183),  and  to  another  by  Dr.  £.  C.  Banks,  in  the  Medical 
Examiner  (N.  S.  v.  618.) 
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ordinary  tendency  to  certain  other  cutaneous  diseases,  or  to  emptive  affie^ 
tioDs  in  general.  Br.  Gregory  states  that  smallpox  has  never  yet  been  seen 
in  Australia  and  Van  Dieman's  Land.  {Lecture  on  the  Eruptive  Fever^  Am. 
ed.,  p.  79.)  This  has  been  advanced  as  a  strong  fact  against  the  spontik 
neous  origin  of  the  disease ;  yet  no  one  supposes  that  yellow  fever  does  not 
occur  spontaneously  in  America,  because  it  is  unknown  in  Asia.  Variokmi 
epidemics  observe  no  regular  rule  of  recurrence.  They  may  approach  at  one 
season  as  well  as  at  another.  Sydenham,  however,  observed  that,  whea  thfliy 
commence  in  the  middle  of  winter,  as  in  the  month  of  January,  they  are  vok 
to  be  more  violent  than  when  they  make  their  approach  in  spring,  about  tot 
vernal  equinox. 

In  relation  to  the  effect  of  the  contagion,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  peca- 
liar  character  of  the  communicating  case  has  any  influence  upon  the  form  or 
grade  of  the  one  produced.  Thus,  the  severest  confluent  case  may  prodaee 
the  mildest  form  of  the  distinct  variety,  and  vice  ver$CL. 

The  time  yrhich  intervenes  between  the  reception  of  the  poison,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  primary  fever,  is  generally  from  nine  to  twelve  days;  bo4 
the  attack  is  asserted  to  occur  sometimes  so  early  as  the  fifth  day,  and  in 
other  instances  to  be  postponed  to  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  week. 

Diagnosis. . 

When  regular  smallpox  has  run  through  its  whole  course,  or  has  readied 
an  advanced  stage,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  distinguishing  it 
from  all  other  diseases.  Its  symptoms  are  quite  characteristic.  But  tht 
same  cannot  be  said  of  all  its  stages,  nor  of  all  its  modifications.  The  initiil 
fever  offers  no  symptom  by  which  it  can  be  distinguished,  with  oertainlji 
from  other  fevers.  The  most  experienced  physicians  are  sometimes  deceived. 
Yet  there  is,  in  some  cases,  a  certain  aspect  which  may  well  induce  suspicioD. 
Severe  pain  in  the  lumbar  region,  for  example,  and  excessive  irritability  of 
8t<Hnach,  ascribable  to  no  obvious  cause,  would  be  apt  to  direct  the  attentioB 
to  smallpox ;  and,  if  the  disease  were  prevalent  at  the  time,  would  affoid 
highly  probable  evidence  of  its  variolous  nature.  Should  a  papular  emption 
now  occur  upon  the  third  oY*  fourth  day,  with  a  subsidence  of  the  fever,  tbe 
proof  would  be  almost  conclusive;  and  should  the  eruption  shortly  beoonw 
vesicular,  with  an  umbilicated  summit,  it  would  be  quite  so. 

There  may  be  some  difficulty,  for  a  moment,  in  distinguishing  the  vario- 
lous eruption,  at  ita  first  appearance,  in  a  confluent  ease,  from  that  of  meaakl 
or  febrile  lichen ;  but,  in  the  former  of  these  complaints,  the  eruption  is  Im 
prominent  and  distinct  to  the  touch,  in  the  latter,  the  preceding  fever  is  of 
much  shorter  duration.  A  day  or  two,  however,  must  remove  all  difficnllf 
by  the  further  developement  of  the  eruption. 

Varioloid,  or  modified  smallpox,  sometimes  offers  considerable  difficnlty  m 
the  diagnosis.  In  relation  to  those  cases  in  which  there  is  no  eruption,  there 
must  always  be  some  doubt.  So  also,  perhaps,  in  those  in  which  the  ovp- 
tion  does  not  advance  beyond  the  papular  state ;  though  the  duration  of  tke 
fever,  and  its  complete  subsidence  at  the  appearance  of  the  emption,  in  coi- 
nexion  with  a  known  exposure  to  variolous  contagion,  might  be  considered  ai 
almost  decisive.  Between  certain  cases  of  varioloid  and  varioella,  or  chickaB- 
pox,  there  is  absolutely  do  observable  difference;  but,  in  general,  the  tiR) 
complaints  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  much  shorter  duration  of  tbe 
eruptive  fever  in  the  latter,  and  by  the  absence  of  nmbilicated  vesicles  or 
pustules. 
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Prognosis. 

Unmodified  Bmallpox  is  a  very  fatal^  and  was  formerly  an  exceedingly 
destructive  disease.  Tiie  general  average  of  deaths  is  stated  at  one  in  four. 
Under  favourable  circumstances  of  living  and  treatment,  it  would  undoubt- 
edly be  much  less.  The  varieties  differ  greatly  in  the  degree  of  their  danger. 
The  distinct,  when  uncomplicated,  is  seldom  fatal ;  the  fully-formed  confluent 
disease  is  always  very  dangerous ;  the  malignant  almost  always  ends  in  death. 
The  fatal  cases  of  varioloid  are  comparatively  very  few;  and,  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  instances,  the  affection  is  quite  trifling,  except  from  the  considera- 
t)Oii  that  it  may  be  the  source  of  danger  to  the  unprotected. 

It  may  be  considered  a  favourable  sign  when  the  disease  pursues  its  regu- 
lar course  towards  desquamation,  without  any  serious  inflammatory  compli- 
estioD,  and  without  malignancy ;  but  cases  sometimes  occur,  in  which,  without 
obvious  cause,  the  vesicles  or  pustules  suddenly  shrink,  and  the  patient  sinks; 
and,  until  convalescence  is  completely  established,  there  is  never  any  positive 
seeority,  in  the  confluent  variety,  against  dangerous  or  fatal  intercurrent 
disease. 

The  signs  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  especially  unfavourable,  though 
\j  no  means  all  of  them  necessarily  fatal,  are  excessive  lumbar  pains ;  the 
continuance  of  vomiting  after  the  appearance  of  the  eruption ;  violent  deli- 
zinm,  coma,  or  convulsions  in  the  first  stage,  except  in  children ;  great  abund- 
jMloe  and  confluence  of  the  eruption;  the  simultaneous  appearance  of  the 
.eruption  over  the  whole  body ;  a  want  of  redness  about  the  pock ;  a  livid  or 
forplish  colour  of  the  pustule;  pctechiae  and  vibices,  with  passive  hemor- 
riiace;  imperfect  developement  of  the  pustules,  or  their  sudden  subsidence, 
WtBout  diminution  of  the  other  symptoms ;  appearance  of  the  bullae  of  rupia 
jUBong  the  pustules;  sudden  disappearance  of  swelling  of  the  face  and  saliva- 
,tiQD,  and  the  want  of  swelling  in  the  hands  and  feet  when  the  eruption  is 
.fiopioas;  great  hoarseness  or  complete  extinction  of  voice,  with  difficulty  of 
ns|nration ;  the  occurrence  of  pneumonia  or  pleurisy ;  convulsions  or  coma 
JD  the  advanced  stages ;  the  suppression  of  urine,  or  involuntary  discharges 
.whether  of  urine  or  feces;  and,  finally,  a  disposition  to  the  formation  of  large 
aheoesses  after  the  commencement  of  desquamation. 

The  disease  is  more  fatal  at  the  two  extremes  of  life  than  in  its  interme- 
diate stages.  Plethora  and  debility  are  both  unfavourable.  The  intempe- 
xale  are  very  apt  to  die.  The  disease  is  often  fatal,  and  always  dangerous  in 
Itegnancy;  and  abortion  not  unfrequently  ensues. 

'  Death  may  take  place  at  any  period  of  the  disease,  from  the  time  of  attack 
io  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  week.  From  a  table  of  Dr.  Gregory,  it  would 
appear  that  the  greatest  number  die  on  the  eighth  day.  Out  of  168  fatal 
OMOi^  27  died  on  the  eighth  day,  and  16,  which  was  the  next  highest  num- 
Wy  on  the  eleventh.  Comparing  the  different  weeks,  the  mortality  was 
^aoh  the  greatest  in  the  second,  being  99;  while  in  the  first  week  it  was  32, 
m  the  third  21,  and  in  the  fourth  or  later  16.  (^Twetdie^s  Si/sU  of  FracL 
JbcL)  But  it  should  be  observed  that  these  were  cases  in  a  London  hospi- 
.tel|  in  which  there  was  no  doubt  a  much  greater  malignancy,  and  oonse- 
.oneiitly  a  tendency  to  earlier  termination  than  in  private  practice.  Judging 
mm  my  own  observation,  I  should  suppose  that  the  greatest  number  of 
•deaths,  under  the  latter  circumstances,  occur  between  the  twelfth  and  eigh- 
teeoth  days. 

VOL.  L  25 
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Treatment. 

In  few  diseases  has  medical  opinion  undergone  a  more  beneficial  diioge 
than  in  this.     Under  the  impression  that  the  eruption  was  an  effort  of  natan 
to  rid  the  system  of  noxious  matter,  which  if  retained  must  prove  htil,  it 
was  formerly  deemed  important  to  favour  instead  of  repressing  the  proeea. 
It  was  known  that  heating  and  stimulating  measures  promoted  the  erapticB. 
Hence  arose  the  practice  of  sedulously  excluding  fresh  air  from  the  toA 
room,  heaping  up  bedclothes  upon  the  patient,  giving  him  hot  drinks,  and 
not  unfrequently  administering  stimulants.     Now  that  the  greatest  danger  ia 
smallpox  is  known  to  arise  from  the  copiousness  of  the  eruption,  it  will  hb 
readily  understood,  how  fatal  must  have  been  the  disease  under  the  old  bj«- 
tem  of  practice.     To  Sydenham  belongs  the  credit  of  changing  the  curreni 
of  medical  sentiment  in  this  respect.     Having  practically  ascertained  the 
favourable  effects  of  an  opposite  plan  of  treatment,  he  recommended  it  in  his 
works ;  and  refrigerant  measures  are  now  universally  admitted  to  be  the  moil 
efficient  in  the  cure  of  the  disease^  as  they  certainly  are  the  most  agreetUs 
to  the  patient. 

As  the  course  of  smallpox  cannot  be  abruptly  shortened,  and  as  the  dm- 
ger  arises  partly  from  the  reaction  of  the  copious  eruption  upon  the  sytteB, 
partly  from  intercurrent  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  larynx,  &c.,  and  partly 
from  the  exhaustion  consequent  upon  the  long-continued  irritation  and  di^ 
charge,  it  is  clear  that  the  important  indications  of  treatment  are,  not  to 
attempt  by  violent  means  to  break  up  the  complaint;  but  1.  to  moderate  the 
amount  of  pustulation  without  impairing  the  strength ;  2.  to  obviate  in  all 
stages  the  effects  of  inflammation;  and  8.  to  support  the  system  when  requi- 
site in  the  advanced  stages.  The  comfort  of  the  patient  also  should  be 
studied,  and  means  employed  to  relieve  those  painful  annoyances,  and  aUaj 
those  nervous  disturbances,  which  are  so  incident  to  this  complaint.  The 
treatment  is  to  be  conducted  upon  general  principles.  There  is  no  speciSe 
remedy  in  smallpox. 

In  mild  cases,  which,  if  not  disturbed,  will  of  themselves  run  a  favourable 
course,  the  physician  should  be  contented  with  guarding  the  patient  agaiofl 
injurious  influences,  such  as  heating  drinks,  stimulating  food,  confined  aiTi 
and  unnecessary  exposure  to  cold ;  limiting  himself,  in  regard  to  niedicineii 
to  refrigerant  diaphoretics  and  cooling  drinks  during  the  fever,  and  to  an 
occasional  laxative  if  the  bowels  should  be  confined. 

In  severer  cases,  it  becomes  necessary  to  interfere  more  efficiently.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  primary  fever,  a  full  dose  of  some  efficient  cmthar- 
tic  should  be  given,  as  the  compound  cathartic  pill  of  the  U.  8.  Pharmaecv 
p<Bia,  calomel  and  rhubarb,  calomel  and  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  or 
senna  and  salts ;  and  afterwards  the  bowels  should  be  kept  open  by  aalne 
cathartics,  magnesia,  castor  oil,  or  rhubarb,  as  circumstances  may  seem  to 
require.  The  Seidlitz  powder  will  be  found  useful  in  some  cases  with  itri* 
table  stomach.  After  the  bowels  have  been  well  evacuated,  saline  diaphoretifli 
should  be  given,  especially  citrate  of  potassa,  in  the  form  of  neutral  mixture 
or  effervescing  draught;  the  latter  being  especially  applicable,  when  there  b 
a  tendency  to  nausea  and  vomiting,  l^he  antimonials  in  small  doses  may  be 
added,  when  the  stomach  is  in  no  degree  irritable.  Nitrate  of  potassa,  sohi* 
tion  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  and  spirit  of  nitric  ether,  may  also  be  employed 
if  deemed  advisable.  The  skin,  if  very  hot  and  dry,  may  be  sponged  with 
cool  water ;  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  apply  this  too  extensively ;  and, 
as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  safest  to  confine  it  to  the  arms  and  face.  The 
necessity  for  caution  in  this  respect  arises  from  the  proneness  to  internal  in- 
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flammaiioDB.     Sponging  with  warm  water  may  be  more  freely  employed,  and 
often  affords  relief. 

Should  the  pulse  be  full  and  strong,  and  e.vidences  of  inflammatory  conges-^ 
tion  be  presented  by  any  important  organ,  as  the  lungs,  head,  or  stomach, 
blood  may  be  taken  moderately  from  the  arm,  and  cups  or  leeches  applied'freely 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  organ  affected.     In  doubtful  cases,  the  abstraction  of 
blood  should  be  exclusively  local.    Bleeding  should  never  be  used  in  the  hope 
of  eradicating  the  fever,  or  diminishing  the  amount  of  the  eruption.     It  has 
been  well  ascertained  to  have  neither  of  these  effects,  at  least  with  the  slightest 
approach  to  certainty.     After  the  most  copious  loss  of  blood,  the  eruption  is 
often  quit«  as  abundant  as  when  the  disease  is  left  to  nature.    It  may  possibly, 
indeed,  sometimes  keep  back  the  eruption  by  exhausting  the  system ;  but  the 
loss  is  here  much  greater  than  the  gain.    Sometimes,  when  the  eruption  seems 
to  be  kept  back  by  powerful  internal  irritation,  bleeding  has  the  effect  of  has- 
tening it.     The  practitioner  should  always  bear  in  mind  the  long  subsequent 
Btraggle,  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  husband  the  strength  against  the .  last 
&iling  period.     I  repeat,  the  bleeding  should  be  employed  only,  to  -  avert 
threatened  danger  from  some  important  organ.     It  is  necessary  not  to  be  mis- 
gaided  by  the  pains  which  so  commonly  attend  severe  smallpox  in  this  stage. 
Tbey  are  often  purely  nervous,  especially  those  in  the  back,  and  so  far  from 
indicating  depletion,  are  probably  severest  in  the  most  asthenio  state  of  the 
iJBtem.    Even  the  pains  in  the  head  are  also  frequently  nervous.   The  strength 
and  fulness  of  pulse  are  a  surer  guide ;  and,  in  reference  to  the  organs,  bright 
redness  and  flushing  of  the  face,  great  epigastric  tenderness  upon  pressure, 
md  the  physical  signs  afforded  by  auscultation  and  percussion,  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  pains,  are  more  to  be  depended  on  than  the  pains  themselves 
Vk  the  head,  stomach,  or  chest. 

V^hen  there  is  much  restlessness  or  wakefulness,  severe  neuralgic  pains, 
with  a  frequent  pulse,  and  no  evident  signs  of  cerebral  congestion,  much  relief 
may  often  be  obtained  from  opiates,  especially  in  the  form  of  Dover's  powder, 
or  of  opium  with  ipecacuanha  and  calomel  at  bedtime.     The  warm  bath  also 
will  often  be  useful,  under  such  circumstances.     For  the  vomiting,  which  is 
80  troublesome  a  feature  of  the  complaint,  the  effervescing  draught,  with  a 
little  morphia,  black  drop,  or  laudanum ;  small  draughts  of  iced  carbonic  acid 
irater;  a  sinapism  to  the  epigastrium;  and,  these  failing,  an  anodyne  enema, 
are  the  most  efficacious  remedies.     Should  the  epigastrium  be  very  tender, 
leeches  and  subsequent  emollient  cataplasms  are  indicated.    For  cerebral  con- 
gestion, the  hair  should  be  thinned  or  removed,  cold  water  or  ice  applied  freely 
to  the  forehead  and  scalp,  and  cups  or  leeches  to  the  temples  or  buck  of  the 
lieck;  while  excitement  is  invited  towards  the  extremities  by  hot  or  stimulating 
p^ilaria,  mustard  to  the  legs,  &c.     Should  symptoms  of  laryngeal  or  pecto- 
ral inflammation  appear,  local  depletion  and  emollient  cataplasms  are  indicated. 
The  drinks  should  be  such  as  have  been  recommended  in  other  fevers,  and 
sboold  always  be  given  cool.     Cold  water  or  lemonade  is,  perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  acceptable  to  the  patient.     The  diet  should  consist  exclu- 
■iTely  of  mucilaginous,  saccharine,  or  amylaceous  liquids. 

In  order  to  invite  the  eruption  towards  the  lower  extremities,  and  away  from 
^^  hcQy  some  practitioners  recommend  warm  pediluvia,  and  warm  emollient 
^^ttplasms,  or  blisters  to  the  legs.  It  is  also  advised,  in  cases  of  tardy  erup- 
^with  threatening  constitutional  symptoms,  to  have  recourse  to  an  emetic, 
^€  warm  or  vapour  bath,  diaphoretics,  such  as  acetate  of  ammonia  and  Dover's 
P^^vder,  and,  if  necessary,  to  moderate  stimulation.  I  can  say  nothing  of 
^^  remedies,  under  the  circumstanoes  alluded  to,  from  my  own  experience. 
After  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  little  treatment  is  required  for  some 
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time.  Should  the  fever  continae,  the  refrigerant  diaphoretics  before  men- 
tioned may  also  be  continued,  in  diminished  doses,  and  at  longer  interralB. 
Gentle  laxatives  are  sometimes  required  to  keep  the  bowels  open.  Nervous 
symptoms  may  often  be  quieted  by  spirit  of  nitric  ether,  Hoffmann's  anodjnei 
or  camphor  water;  and  an  opiate  should  be  given  at  night,  if  necessary  to 
procure  sleep.  The  regimen  should  still  be  cooling;  though  food  somewhat 
more  nutritious  may  be  allowed,  such  as  gruels,  panadas,  toasted  bread  and  tet, 
water  crackers,  roasted  apples,  oranges  or  grapes,  milk  and  water,  rennet 
whey,  vegetable  broth,  &c.;  reference,  of  course,  being  always  had  to  the 
degree  of  excitement.     The  diet,  however,  should  be  strictly  antiphlogistic. 

Upon  the  occurrence  of  secondary  fever,  the  original  diaphoretic  and  refri- 
gerant plan  should  be  resumed,  in  a  degree  corresponding  to  the  excitement^ 
and  the  apparent  strength  of  the  patient;  and  a  still  more  guarded  attention 
is  necessary  to  the  supervention  of  inflammations.  For  the  relief  of  the86| 
however,  at  this  stage,  more  must  be  expected  from  local  measures  than  general 
bleeding,  which  requires  to  be  employed  with  great  caution.  Opiates  may 
almost  always  be  advantageously  used  at  this  period,  and  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  the  disease,  unless  contraindicated  by  decided  symptoms  of  oerebnl 
inflammation.  They  calm  the  nervous  disturbance,  and  render  the  system 
much  less  susceptible  to  the  excessive  annoyance  of  the  local  affection.  Com- 
bined with  calomel  and  ipecacuanha,  opium  is  also  an  excellent  remedy  in  the 
inflammations  of  this  stage.  Should  they  be  severe  enough  to  threaten  life, 
the  calomel  may  be  very  properly  pushed  to  a  moderate  salivation,  or  till  the 
gums  are  slightly  touched. 

But  there  is  another  great  danger  to  be  guarded  against  in  the  advanced  stages. 
It  is  often  necessary  to  support  the  system  under  the  prostrating  effects  of  the 
abundant  suppuration,  and  vast  irritation  of  the  pustules.  When,  therefore, 
any  appearance  of  flagging  is  presented;  when  the  pulse  begins  to  weaken,  the 
tongue  to  become  dry  and  dark,  and  the  extremities  to  show  a  want  of  due 
action,  recourse  should  be  had  to  tonics  and  stimulant^  and  to  a  nutritioiis 
diet,  proportionate  to  the  apparent  wants  of  the  system.  The  particular  reme- 
dies to  be  employed  are  sulphate  of  quinia  or  compound  infusion  of  Peruvian 
bark,  the  mineral  acids,  the  malt  liquors,  and  wine  either  pure  or  in  the  shape 
of  wine-whey.  When  the  prostration  is  great,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  ether, 
and  brandy  may  be  added  to  the  list.  Camphor  is  an  excellent  addition  to 
the  other  remedies  in  cases  attended  with  nervous  disturbance.  When  the 
surface  is  cold,  external  heat  must  be  applied.  The  diet  in.  these  cases  should 
be  nutritious,  and  sometimes  stimulating.  Milk,  animal  broths,  jellies  or 
essences,  and  eggs,  raw  or  soft  boiled,  may  be  used  in  addition  to  the  sab- 
stances  before  employed. 

In  the  malignant  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  this  supporting 
plan  of  treatment  early  in  the  disease,  or  at  any  period  when  the  symptoms 
of  malignancy  may  show  themselves ;  though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
little  good  is  to  be  expected  from  these  or  any  other  measures. 

It  is  necessary,  throughout  the  complaint,  to  attend  to  the  varioos  inflam- 
matory complications.  The  method  of  treating  these  has  already  been  pointed 
out.  The  only  additional  observation  which  seems  to  be  required  in  this  plaoe 
is,  that,  when  they  occur  in  the  advanced  stages,  they  cannot  be  treated  by 
depletion  so  freely  as  at  the  beginning ;  and  that  reliance  must  now  be  placed 
chiefly  upon  leeching,  emollient  applications,  and  blisters  externally,  and  the 
careful  use  of  mercury  with  opiates  internally.  The  diarrhoea  which  occasion- 
ally attends  the  complaint  must  be  treated  on  general  principles.  (See  Z>iar- 
rhom,)  Convulsions,  when  they  occur  in  the  early  stage,  and  are  attended 
with  an  active  pulse,  require  the  treatment  appropriate  to  active  oerebrmi  con- 
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^estion.  At  a  more  advaticecl  period,  and  wken  dependent  on  mere  nerroos 
srritationy  they  may  sometimes  be  advantageoasly  treated  with  opiates,  the 
JMITOOB  atimolants  or  antispasmodics,  and  the  warm  bath. 

Attention,  thronghont  the  case,  should  be  paid  to  the  diseased  surfaces. 

Xolions  of  cool  water,  demulcent  liquids,  milk  and  water,  or  weak  lead-water, 

^ni^  be  applied  to  the  face  when  much  inflamed;  purulent  matters  should  be 

removed  from  the  eyes  by  frequent  washing ;  children  should  be  prevented 

fiom  scratching  the  pustules,  which  sometimes  itch  intolerably;  moisture 

esnding  from  the  pustules,  or  excoriated  surfaces,  should  be  absorbed  by 

sprinkling  them  with  rye  meal,  powdered  starch,  calamine,  or  tutty;  or,  if 

ike  parts  are  inflamed,  they  should  be  anointed  with  cold  oream  (unguentum 

WBfast  rossB,  U.  S.  Ph.),  or  GDulard's  cerate  diluted  with  lard.     The  nostrils 

should  be  cleaned  out  in  infants ;  and  cooling  or  slightly  astringent  washes  or 

gurgles  should  be  employed  for  the  mouth  and  fauces.     Should  a  pseudo- 

■embranons  exudation  be  observed  in  the  fauces,  it  should  be  treated  with  a 

itroDg  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  with  that  caustic  in  substance. 

In  consequence  of  the  repulsive  deforjnity  of  face  which  frequently  follows 
imallpoz,  it  haa  always  been  an  object  of  interest  to  find  some  method  of 
ebeckiDg  the  progress  of  the  eruption,  and  causing  it  to  abort,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent pita  and  scars.  The  Arabian  physicians  were  in  the  habit  of  opeiiine 
the  pustules  after  suppuration  had  commenced,  of  pressing  out  their  liquid 
MDtents,  and  of  then  washing  the  surface  with  warm  milk  and  water,,  decoc- 
tion of  poppy-heads,  &c. ;  and  Kayer  speaks  favourably  of  the  practice.  But 
i  moce  eflectual  method  is  that  of  cauterizing  the  pustules  with  nitrate  of  sil- 
^  ts  recommended  by  Bretonneau  and  Scrres.  The  former  cauterized  each 
pBttule  aeparately,  the  latter  made  the  application  to  masses  of  the  eruption. 
The  best  plan  is  probably  to  open  each  pock  upon  the  face,  as  soon  as  it  haa 
beeome  vesicular,  either  by  a  pointed  probe  or  lancet,  and  then  to  apply  a 
Ak  of  nitrate  of  silver  brought  to  a  fine  point,  or  a  very  strong  solution  by 
■nosof  a  probe.  The  progress  of  the  eruption  is  thus  frequently  completely 
vnsted;  and,  at  the  end  of  a  week^  the  scales  fall  of  without  leaving  pits. 
TosQcceed,  however,  the  operation  must  be  performed  as  early  as  the  second, 
w  tt  farthest  the  third  day.  When  the  solution  has  been  applied  uniformly 
ov«r  huge  surfaces,  it  has  been  found  that  the  work  of  suppuration  and  ulcer- 
41011  still  goes  on  beneath  the  blackened  cuticle. 

8dll  another  method  of  causing  the  pustules  to  abort  is  the  use  of  the 
i&ttcorial  plaster,  as  recommended  by  M.  Briquet,  who  deserves  the  credit  of 
hrbging  the  method  into  general  notice,  though  known  and  practised  by 
J^rs  before  him.  If  applied  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  eruption,  it 
b  asserted  to  have  the  effect  of  producing  a  resolution  of  the  papulse ;  if 
tong  the  vesicular  stage,  of  causing  them  to  dry  up  into  tnbercules,  or  at 
Wt  preventing  suppuration,  and  ultimate  pits  or  scars.  No  injury  results 
to  the  constitution  from  this  abortion  of  the  pustules,  but,  as  is  asserted, 
^er  benefit  from  the  diminished  amount  of  irritation.  The  effect  is  ascribed 
to  the  specific  action  of  the  mercury ;  as  other  methods  of  excluding  the  air 
^fwe  not  found  so  effectual.  The  emplastrum  de  Vigo  of  the  French  Codex 
{•ee  U,  S.  Dispensatory y  article  Emplastrum  Hydrargyrx)  is  asserted  to  be 
BM)re  effectual  than  the  mercurial  ointment.  I  have  employed  the  latter,  how- 
^^,  with  decided  benefit.  The  application  is  usually  confined  to  the  face. 
^  whole  fiioe  should  be  covered  by  the  plaster  as  by  a  mask,  openings  being 
^  for  the  eyes,  nostrils,  and  mouth.  The  plaster  may  be  removed  after  four 
^  five  days.  If  longer  continued,  it  is  apt  to  produce  unpleasant  irritation. 
The  only  hazard  from  this  remedy  is  a  mercurial  salivation,  which,  however, 
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does  not  usnally  occur,  and  should  it  do  so,  would  perhaps  be  rather 
than  injurious.* 

It  is  said  that  sulphur  ointment,  applied  several  times  a  day  to  the  hoe 
the  earliest  stage  of  the  eruption,  has  had  the  same  efiect ;  and  a  similar 
fluence  is  claimed  by  Professor  Bennct,  of  Edinburgh,  for  calamine  mi 
with  olive  oil,  which  forms  a  coherent  crust,  and  thus  excludes  the  air.  ( 
Month.  Joum,  of  Med.  Sci.^  April,  1854,  p.  301.)  Dr.  Samuel  Jackson 
Philadelphia,  formerly  of  Northumberland,  employed  the  tincture  of  iod 
for  the  same  purpose  with  apparent  advantage.    He  applied  the  tinoture 


and  continuously,  over  the  affected  surface  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  pen 
Drs.  F.  Sargent  and  Goddard,  of  the  same  city,  afterwards  made  the  appli 
tion  in  numerous  cases ;  the  former,  with  a  decided  effect  in  diminishing 
inflammation  and  swelling,  but  with  no  appreciable  influence  on  the  pitti 
the  latter,  with  a  complete  prevention  of  pitting,  even  in  confluent 
(^Med.  Examiner  J  N.  S.,  ii.  465.)   It  appears,  however,  from  a  communicai 
in  the  British  American  Medical  Journal,  for  Nov.  1846,  that  the  credi 
having  first  employed  tincture  of  iodine  fur  this  purpose  belongs  to  Dr. 
ford,  of  Montreal,  who  applied  it  in  a  case  so  early  as  the  year  1844.    (^Ri 
king* 9  Abstract,  No.  5,  p.  66») 

The  idea  has  been  advanced,  that  the  influence  of  the  atmospheric  air 
essential  to  the  dcvelopement  of  the  pustules,  and  consequently  that  they 
be  rendered  abortive  by  anything  which  will  exclude  this  influence.    M. 
has  found  that  their  progress  is  arrested  by  covering  them  with  little  cups 
darkened  glass,  or  involving  them  in  honey  or  fatty  matter  (Am.  Jhum, 
Med.  Sci,y  N.  S.  xvii.  183,  from  L*  Union  Mid.,  Oct.  1848).  Collodion  has 
employed  for  the  same  purpose,  with  asserted  success,  by  several  practition 
but  Dr.  Christen,  who  tried  its  effects  in  the  Prague  Hospital,  found  it 
effective  to  the  end  proposed,  and  otherwise  injurious,    (ibid.  xxv.  48 
Dr.  Graves,  of  Dublin,  recommends  a  saturated  solution  of  gutta  percha 
chloroform,  but  states  that  it  should  not  be  applied  until  after  the  pustuK 
have  fully  maturated,  or  even  begun  to  decline,  as  bcfi>rc  this  period  it 
mischievous.  (Dublin  Quart.  Journ.  of  Mid.  tSci.  xiv.  7  and  224.) 

During  the  period  of  desquamation,  advantage  will  sometimes  accrue  frn^ 
the  occasional  Uiae  of  the  warm  bath  ;  and  the  patient  should  always  resort 
this  measure  before  again  mixing  with  the  world. 

Throughout  the  treatment,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
apartment  well  ventilated,  to  change  the  clothing  of  the  patient  and  his 
clothes  frequently,  and  to  remove  everything  offensive  from  the  chamber. 

Prevention. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  triumph  of  modem  medicine  is  the  discovery  of  a  su: 
preventive  of  smallpox.  There  are  two  modes  of  protecting  the  individual  # 
inoculation  and  vaccination,  the  latter  of  which  has  the  great  advantage,  that  <r 
so  flir  as  it  goes,  it  protects  the  community  also.  The  subject  of  inocuUtioc^ 
I  shall  treat  of  in  this  place ;  that  of  vaccination  is  sufficiently  important  V^ 
entitle  it  to  separate  consideration  under  a  distinct  head. 

By  inoculation  is  technically  meant  the  imparting  of  smallpox  by  th^ 

*  A  preparation  employed  in  the  Childron*s  Hospital  in  Paris,  and  which  8Qecf«d^ 
«  marrellouHly  well,"  is  made  by  incorporating  together  25  parts  of  mercurial  otDtment, 
10  parts  of  yell<»w  wax,  and  <>  part!)  of  black  pitch.  It  is  said  to  be  completely  etiica^ 
oious.  (Journ.  de  Pharm.  He  str.^  viiL  282.)  M.  Hri^uct  reoommends  mercurial  unit" 
ment  simply  thickene<l  with  powdered  starch.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sri..  N.  S.,  xiii- 
488. )  Ah  the  ointment  sometimes  salivates,  it  should  be  diluted  with  an  equal  proporb.>m 
of  liurd,  and  then  stitfened  with  the  starch. 
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iDBertion  of  tbe  virus  into  the  skin.  The  disease  thus  produced,  while  iofi- 
nitelj  milder  and  safer  than  when  taken  in  the  natural  way,  is  scarcely  less 
effisctoal  in  protecting  against  a  second  attack.  It  was,  therefore,  a  happy 
difloovery,  and  was  employed  with  vast  individual  benefit  before  vaccination 
became  known.  It  is  said  to  have  been  practised  from  the  earliest  times  in 
Indiay  and  was  certainly  familiar  to  the  people  of  Turkey  long  before  it  be- 
oone  known  in  western  Europe.  It  was  introduced  into  England  chiefly 
through  the  agency  of  the  celebrated  Lady  Montagu,  who  became  acquainted 
with  it  while  residing  in  Turkey,  as  the  wife  of  the  British  ambassador. 
Jlioiu^h  much  opposed  at  first,  it  gradually  made  its  way  into  almost  uni- 
Tenu  adoption. 

IKfferent  modes  of  introducing  the  virus  were  employed,  some  of  which 
were  awkward,  and  unnecessarily  painful.  The  most  convenient,  and  one  as 
effecMial  as  any  other,  is,  by  means  of  a  puncture  in  the  arm,  to  insert  a 
imall  portion  of  pus  from  a  variolous  pock,  exactly  as  is  done  in  the  operation 
for  vaccination.  Much  was  said  about  the  requisite  preliminary  preparation 
of  the  system,  in  order  to  secure  a  mild  affection.  But,  according  to  the  best 
testimony,  the  most  favourable  condition  is  that  of  perfect  health ;  either 
plethora  or  debility  being  unfavourable.  Hence,  it  was  thought  advisable 
thaty  for  some  time  before  the  operation,  the  patient  should  confine  himself  to 
a  Dnild  and  moderate  diet,  and  avoid  stimulants  of  all  kinds,  as  wisU  as 
fiilagaing  exercise^  and  every  kind  of  excess. 

nie  following  is  the  course  of  the  disease  thus  artificially  produced.  On 
tbethird  or  fourth  day  after  the  operation,  a  slight  pricking  pain  is  experi- 
enced in  the  part,  a  hard  elevation  may  be  felt  by  the  finger,  and  a  minute 
Tencle  upon  an  inflamed  base  may  be  seen  upon  close  examination.  On  the 
fifth  day,  the  vesicle  is  well  formed,  and  has  an.  umbilicated  appearance. 
Ihuf  goes  on  increasing,  and  forms  at  length  a  small  tumour  like  a  phlegmon. 
At  the  end  of  the  seventh  day,  rigors  are  felt,  followed  by  fever ;  and,  on 
the  eighth  or  ninth,  a  variolous  eruption  makes  it  sappearance  in  different 

Stte  of  the  body.  This  is  almost  always  distinct,  and  generally  moderate. 
16  hundred  pocks  are  a  pretty  full  crop.  A  rose-coloured  efflorescence  often 
]nrecedes  the  eruption  on  the  eighth  or  ninth  day.  The  pocks  generally  pass 
though  the  several  stages,  as  in  the  distinct  variety ;  though  in  some  few 
instances  they  are  said  to  be  abortive.  In  the  mean  time,  the  original  pus- 
tnk  has  been  advancing,  and,  on  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day,  is  surrounded  by 
an  irregular  areola  of  inflammation,  while  the  arm  is  often  much  swollen,  and 
jKis  escapes  from  the  tumour.  No  secondary  fever  occults,  and  the  pocks 
taiJb  and  desquamate  kindly,  seldom  leaving  any  unpleasant  effects  behind. 

Occasionally  inoculated  smallpox  proved  fatal;  but,  where  proper  care  was 
taken  that  the  state  of  the  system  should  be  suitable  before  the  operation, 
end  that  the  patient  should  be  preserved  from  injurious  influences  after- 
ivrds,  the  proportion  of  deaths  was  very  small,  not  exceeding,  according  to 
Ofegory,  one  in  five  hundred.  Small,  however,  as  the  danger  is,  it  forms 
one  objection  to  the  operation ;  but  another  and  much  more  serious  one  is, 
ttftt,  though  it  protects  the  individual  inoculated,  it  makes  him  the  centre  of 
*  contagious  influence,  and  thus  tends  almost  inevitably  to  keep  up  the  dis- 
^i^ne  in  the  community.     Hence,  society  has  deemed  it  necessary,  in  some 

£l%ees,  to  protect  itself  against  mischief  by  forbidding  the  practice  of  iilocu- 
ktion  under  a  heavy  penalty. 
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Article  VIII. 

VACCINE  DISEASE. 

Syn, — Cowpox. — Kinepock. — Vaccina. — Vaccinia. 

This  is  a  disease  characterized  by  the  existence  upon  the  skin  of  one    cr 
more  umbilicated  vesicles ;  bj  being  communicable  bj  means  of  inoculatiofl^ 
though  not  through  the  medium  of  the  air;  and  by  the  property  of  renderiinf 
the  i^ystem,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  insusceptible  to  the  contagion  Of 
smallpox.     The  different  names  by  which  it  is  known  all  have  reference  to 
its  origin  from  the  cow.     The  term  vaccination  is  used  to  signify  the  act  of 
imparting  the  disease  by  the  insertion  of  its  peculiar  virus  into  the  skin. 

The  fact  that  a  disease  occasionally  appeared  in  the  cow,  capable  of  being 
imparted  to  man,  and  of  securing  him  against  smallpox,  seems  to  have  been 
long  since  known,  and  to  a  limited  extent  acted  upon  in  different  parta  of  the 
world,  as  in  India,  Persia,  and  South  America  (^Dk-t.  dt  Mid.,  zxz.  393); 
and  it  was  by  the  existence  of  a  popular  belief  of  this  kind  in  hia  neighhoor* 
hood,  that  Dr.  Jenner  was  led  to  those  investigations  and  experiments  whiek 
have  had  such  important  results.  Though  not,  therefore,  the  first  to  con* 
ceive  or  to  practice  the  artificial  communication  of  the  vaccine  disease,  thai 
celebrated  and  most  fortunate  physician  merits  the  exclusive  credit  of  having 
brought  the  art  into  general  and  profitable  use;  and  the  idea  of  propagating 
the  disease  from  individual  to  individual,  after  it  was  received  from  the  oow, 
appears  to  have  been  quite  original  with  him.  Nor  was  the  discovery  a  meri 
happy  thought,  which  required  only  to  be  suggested  in  order  to  be  established. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  only  after  a  painful  course  of  observation  and  tiial, 
and  amidst  discouragements  which  would  have  extinguished  a  less  ardent 
enthusiasm,  that  he  succeeded  at  length  in  placing  it  upon  a  firm  basis,  and 
in  gaining  for  it  that  universal  acceptance  which  he  lived  to  witneM.  To 
him,  therefore,  the  world  has  almost  unanimously  ascribed  the  honour  of  thd 
discovery ;  and  the  gift  of  80,000  pounds  sterling,  by  the  British  Parliament. 
was  but  a  small  acknowledgment  of  the  unspeakable  benefit  which  he  had 
conferred  upon  mankind. 

It  was  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  in  England,  that  the  first  obserratiom 
were  made  by  Dr.  Jenner.  Being  lars^y  engaged  in  the  practice  of  inoea* 
lation  in  that  neighbourhood,  he  found  certain  individuals  who  obstinately 
resisted  the  infection,  and  ascertained,  in  relation  to  these  persons,  that  they 
had  been  affected  with  the  complaint  derived  from  cows,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  a  preservative  against  smallpox.  The  idea  occurred  to  him,  that  thk 
might  be  artificially  communicated  with  the  same  effect ;  and  it  was  verified 
by  experiment.  The  next  step  was  the  conception,  before  alluded  to,  of  oon- 
veyiiig  the  disease  from  one  person  to  another,  which  was  equally  verified. 
Having  collected  a  sufficient  amount  of  proofs.  Dr.  Jenner,  in  June,  1798, 
published  his  essay,  entitled  **  Inquiry  into  the  causes  and  effects  of  tli6 
Yariolso  Vaccinae,"  in  which  he  set  these  proofs  forth  with  such  effect  as  to 
excite  immediate  attention,  and  to  enlist  the  enthusiastic  co-operation  ol 
numerous  individuals.  New  evidence  was  rapidly  accumulated;  and  the 
practice  of  vaccination  spread  with  great  rapidity.  In  1799,  it  reached  tba 
United  States;  in  the  following  year  it  was  admitted  into  France  and  other 
parts  of  continental  Europe,  and  was  even  conveyed  to  India;  and  very  booq 
there  wan  scarcely  any  portion  of  the  world  which  had  not  been  made 
quaiuted  with  it. 
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Di$e(ue  in  Cfte  Oow, — Tbe  animal  eeems  to  suffer  at  first  nnder  what  may 
be  considered  as  the  eraptiye  feyer.     Upon  the  third  or  fonrth  day,  severid 
small  pocks  appear  upon  the  teats,  and  sometimes  on  the  eyelids  and  nostrils, 
which  gradually  enlarge,  assume  the  silvery  appearance  and  umbilicated  form 
cliaracteristio  of  the  vaccine  vesicle,  and,  arriving  at  their  height,  begin  to 
diy  on  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day  of  the  eruption.     These  pocks,  broken  in 
^e  act  of  milking,  impart  their  contents  to  the  hands  of  the  operators,  which 
become  sore  if  accidentally  abraded.     The  disease  is  not  common  in  the  cow, 
prevailing  only  in  certain  districts,  and  not  always  in  these.     Dr.  Jenncr  sup-> 
posed  that  it  was  conveyed  to  that  animal  from  a  complaint  in  the  foot  of  the 
horse,  denominated  grease^  the  matter  of  which  might  attach  itself  to  the 
hands  of  the  ostlers,  and,  as  men  are  in  Gloucestershire  employed  in  milking, 
might  by  them  be  imparted  to  the  teats  of  the  cow.     But  this  supposition 
has  not  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  experiment.     The  idea  has  been  ad- 
vanced, and  is  not  without  plausibility,  that  the  complaint  in  the  cow  is  the 
effect  of  the  contagion  of  smallpox  received  irom  man,  and  modified  in  the 
system  of  the  inferior  animal.     Dr.  Jenner  believed  that  smallpox  and  cow- 
pox  were  merely  different  forms  of  the  same  disease.     Mr.  Ceeley,  of  England, 
inocnlated  the  cow  with  variolous  matter,  and,  having  introduced  into  the 
bvman  subject  some  of  the  virus  from  the  resulting  pock,  succeeded  in  pro- 
docing  a  complaint,  which  was  afterwards  transmitted  from  individual  to  in- 
dividual, with  all  the  phenomena  and  effects  of  cowpox.     This  experiment 
was  repeated  with  the  same  results  by  Dr.  John  C.  Martin,  of  Attleborough, 
Massachusetts,  in  1835  {Med.  Exam.y  iv.  782,  from  BotiL  Med.  and  Surg, 
Jimm.),  and  by  Dr.  Basile  Theile,  of  Kassan,  in  Russia,  in  1836  and  1838 
(see  Am,  */.  of  Med,  Sci.y  N.  S.,  ii.  467);  and  there  would  seem  to  bo  little 
doubt  remaining  upon  the  subject,  if  confidence  can  be  placed  in  medical 
testimony.     But  it  does  not  follow,  even  should  these  facts  be  admitted,  that 
the  diseases  are  the  same ;  for  it  may  be  readily  conceived  that  a  disease, 
reoeived  from  man  into  the  system  of  an  animal  of  a  different  species,  shall 
be  so  far  modified  as  to  be  essentially  distinct  in  its  nature ;  and  the  symp- 
toms and  course  of  cowpox,  even  omitting  its  incommunieability  through 
the  air,  are  so  different  from  those  of  smallpox  that  the  two  cannot  be  con- 
founded.'*' 

SymptomSj  Course,  dhc. — ^Very  soon  after  the  insertion  of  the  matter,  a 
little  inflammation  arising  from  the  puncture  may  generally  be  seen  in  the 

St;  but  this  disappears,  and  nothing  is  left  but  a  slight  trace  of  the  wound, 
the  third  day,  or  early  in  the  fourth,  a  slight  elevation  is  perceptible  to 
the  finger,  and  a  little  redness  to  the  eye.  By  the  fifth  day,  a  small  vesicle 
bs  formed,  umbilicated  at  top,  and  containing  a  colourless,  transparent,  and 
tiwid  liquid.  This  gradually  enlarges,  and,  on  the  sixth  day,  is  generally 
nrrounded  by  a  very  narrow  circle  of  redness  at  the  base.     On  the  seventh 

*  It  was  an  easy  inference  from  the  modifying  influence  of  the  system  of  the  cow  on 
tU  Tariolous  contagion,  that  a  similar  effect  -migfat  be  produced  by  the  milk  of  the  cow 
on  smallpox  matter;  and  M.  Theile,  of  Kassan,  and  M.  Robert,  of  Marseilles,  proposed 
the  use  of  such  a  mixture  in  vaccination.  M.  Brachet,  of  Lyons,  in  the  year  1882, 
Bttde  somd  experiments  with  satisfactory  results ;  and  these  have  been  recently  re- 
ptfcted  on  a  much  larger  scale  at  La  ChariUy  in  Lyons,  by  M.  Bonchocourt.  Equal 
ptrts  of  cold  milk  and  variolous  matter  taken  fi'om  the  pock  in  the  vesicular  stage 
Hre  mixed,  and  three  children  inoculated  with  the  mixture.  Others  were  inoculated 
from  matter  proceeding  from  the  vesicles  thus  produced,  and  others  again  from  these 
Mcondary  cases.  Of  21  cases,  18  presented  solitary  vesicles  confined  to  the  place  of 
puncture,  having  all  the  characters  of  genuine  vaccine  disease,  and  the  three  othertf 
bnt  a  few  additional  pocks.  The  inoculation  thus  performed  proved  protective.  (See 
ImtUm  Med,  Tinut  and  Gaz.,  April,  1854,  p.  412.) 
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day,  the  vesicle  is  well  formed,  rouDd,  or  OTal,  with  a  shining  rilTerj  appear- — 
ance.     During  the  eighth  day,  the  hitherto  slight  border  of  redneaa  apreadi  j 
in  all  directions,  forming  a  circular  areola,  which  increases  nsnallj  till  the- 
tenth  day;  and  the  vesicle  at  the  same  time  enlarges,  and  becomes  turgid— 
with  its  fluid  contents,  especially  at  its  circumference.     The  disease  ii  iiow~ 
at  its  height.     The  pock  is  usually  about  one- third  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
between  one  and  two  lines  in  height,  umbilicated  at  top,  with  frequently  lu 
minute  scab  or  brownish  scale  in  the  centre,  elsewhere  of  a  pearly  appear- 
ance, firm  to  the  touch,  and  adherent  to  the  skin.     The  areola  is  oaually  two 
inches  or  more  in  diameter,  though  varying  with  the  age  of  the  patient,  m 
generally  somewhat  hard  and  swollen,  and,  when  examined  with  the  aid  of  » 
microscope,  exhibits  numerous  minute  vesicles  upon  the  surface.     There  is 
usually  at  this  period  an  uneasy  feeling  of  burning,  itching,  and  tenuon ;  and 
the  patient,  if  a  child,  is  apt  to  be  restless  and  fretful.     On  the  eleventh  day, 
the  disease  begins  to  decline.     On  the  twelfth,  the  scab  has  considerably  ex- 
tended  over  the  top,  the  areola  has  become  faint,  and  liquid  taken  from  the 

g>ck  is  opaline,  and  somewhat  turbid,  and  has  lost  much  of  its  viscidity, 
n  the  thirteenth  day,  the  matter  is  quite  purulent,  and,  instead  of  being 
contained  in  distinct  cells,  as  at  first,  is  all  collected  in  a  single  small  cavity. 
On  the  fourteenth,  the  areola  has  become  nearly  if  not  quite  invisible,  and 
the  pock  has  completely  dried  into  a  yellowish-brown  scab.  This  gradually 
.Jirdens,  assumes  a  darker  colour,  becomes  more  prominent,  and,  near  Um 
end  of  the  third,  or  during  the  fourth  week,  separates  from  the  skin,  leaving 
an  oval  or  circular  scar,  which  is  at  first  deep  and  red,  but  in  the  end  rises 
nearly  to  the  level  of  the  8kin,  and  becomes  whfte.  The  sur&ce  of  the  scar 
la  characterized  by  numerous  little  depressions,  probably  corresponding  with 
the  cells  of  the  vesicle. 

From  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  day  of  the  eruption,  the  constitution  appean 
often  to  sympathize  with  the  local  afi*ection,  and  a  moderate  febrile  move- 
ment takes  place.  The  glands  in  tlie  axilla  are  often  also  swollen  and  paiar 
fill.     These  symptoms  soon  subside,  without  leaving  any  unpleasant  effect. 

The  course  above  described  is  that  generally  followed  by  the  vaccine  dif- 
ease;  but  it  is  liable  to  great  diversity.  The  degree  of  severity  is  veiy 
different  in  different  cases.  Sometimes  the  complaint  is  exceedingly  mild| 
with  a  small  vesicle  and  areola,  and  without  pain  in  the  axilla  or  fever ;  in 
other  instances,  along  with  considerable  fever,  the  local  affection  is  very 
severe;  the  areola  extending  further  than  usual,  sometimes  over  nearly  the 
whole  arm,  or  even  beyond  it,  with  much  swelling  and  pain,  and  assuming 
almost  the  character  of  erysipelas ;  while  the  axillary  glands  are  much  in- 
flamed, and  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  suppurate.  This  severity  is  much 
more  frequent  in  adults  than  children.  The  affection  is  almost  always  mild 
in  infants,  when  ordinary  matter  is  used.  Sometimes  the  extension  of  ths 
inflammation  is  ascribable  to  the  too  great  number  of  insertions,  made  at  rach 
distances  as  to  insure  separate  pocks,  the  areolae  of  which  coalesce. 

There  is  great  difference  also  in  the  relative  duration  of  the  different  stagety 
and  in  the  whole  duration  of  the  complaint.  The  period  of  incubation,  or 
that  which  intervenes  between  the  insertion  of  the  matter  and  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  pock,  is  sometimes  greatly  lengthened ;  extending  to  one,  two, 
or  three  weeks,  or  even  more,  instead  of  two  or  three  days.  Occasionally  the 
matter  appears  to  lie  dormant,  until  excited  into  action  by  some  new  cause, 
as  by  another  insertion ;  aft^r  which  the  two  portions  appear  to  act  together, 
and  the  local  affections  march  on,  with  equal  pace,  in  the  two  po«iti<»na. 
The   puriud   of  maturation   is  also  sometimes   lengthened.      In  some   in- 
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fltancesy  the  whole  proeess  is  shortened,  and  the  affection  rana  through  all  its 
regular  stages  in  seven  day^. 

Various  anojnalies,  moreoyer,  now  and  then  occur  in  the  developement  of 
the  local  and  general  affection.  Thus,  it  occasionally  happens  that  there  is 
BO  areola,  or  only  a  very  narrow  rim  of  redness  about  the  base  of  the  pock, 
and  more  frequently,  that  the  areola  is  irregular  in  its  form.  The  efficacy, 
however,  of  the  vaccination  does  not  appear  in  any  degree  diminished.  Some- 
times, instead  of  the  vesicle,  there  is  nothing  but  a  raw  or  ulcerated  surface 
of  the  same  sise,  surrounded  by  the  areola.  This  is  said  to  occur  especially 
in  scrofulous  subjects.  I  have  witnessed  such  cases,  and,  upon  subsequently 
testing  them,  have  found  the  system  equally  protected  as  by  the  disease  in  its 
ordinary  form.  Occasionally  the  vesicle  is  broken  by  accident,  and  a  sup- 
pmating  sore  produced ;  and  the  experiment  has  been  tried  of  destroying  it 
m  its  early  stage,  by  means  of  nitrate  of  silver.  In  either  case,  it  is  asserted 
that  the  protective  influence  of  the  disease  is  not  interfered  with.  There  is 
e^en  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  vaccine  fever,  perfectly  protective  against 
smallpox  or  revaccination,  sometimes  appears  about  the  eighth  day  after  vao- 
ciimtion,  without  any  vesicle  whatever;  though  such  a  case  has  never  occurred 
tp  me.  Occasionally  cases  are  said  to  occur  in  which  other  vesicles  arise  at 
points  where  no  matter  was  inserted ;  and  an  instance  is  recorded  by  Dr.  R. 
O.  Clark,  in  which  there  was  no  appearance  of  a  pock  at  the  point  of  insertion, 
bat  one  regular  in  all  its  characters  showed  itself  in  the  other  arm,  and  proved 
quite  protective.  (^Lond,  Med.  Gaz.y  Nov.  1850,  p.  788.) 

In  all  the  above  varieties,  the  disease  may  be  considered  as  genuine.  But 
sometimes  a  spurious  affection  results  from  vaccination,  which  affords  no  pro- 
tection against  smallpox.  This  generally  arises  from  the  use  of  bad  matter  ; 
bat  it  not  improbably  also  results,  in  some  instances,  horn  peculiarities  in  the 
ooDStitntion  of  the  patient.  There  is  little  difficulty  in  distinguishing  these 
eases.  The  inflammation  almost  always  commences  earlier  than  the  genuine, 
sometimes  almost  immediately  after  the  operation.  The  vesicle  or  pustule  is 
fragile,  breaking  easily,  and  forming  a  soft  yellowish  crust,  which  separates 
apon  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  sometimes  leaving  an  ulcerated  surface,  which  may 
be  obstinate  The  pock,  in  these  oases,  is  conical  and  somewhat  pointed,  not 
eylindrical  and  umbilicated.  The  vaccination  of  those  who  have  previously 
had  the  cowpox,  or  smallpox,  also  gives  rise  to  anomalies,  which  will  be  uq- 
tieed  under  the  head  of  revaccination. 

Anatomical  Characters, — When  the  vaccine  vesicle  is  dissected,  upon  the 
eighth  or  ninth  day,  there  may  be  perceived,  according  to  Gendrin,  at  the 
umbilicated  depression  in  the  centre,  beneath  a  scale  of  the  cuticle,  a  minute  por- 
tion of  pus,  the  quantity  of  which  is  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  the  wound 
made  in  the  operation.  When  this  is  removed,  the  whole  vesicle  has  a  uni- 
fonnly  shining  and  silvery  appearance,  and,  upon  being  opened,  is  found  to 
oontain  a  limpid  fluid  in  small  cells,  arranged  in  two  concentric  rows,  and  formed 
in  a  pseudo-membranous  product,  which  has  been  thrown  out  between  the  true 
ikin  and  the  epidermis.  Gregory  states  that  the  number  of  these  cells  is  from 
tm  to  fourteen. 

The  limpid  vaccine  fluid  which  begins  to  form,  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day, 
in  the  cells  of  the  vesicle,  is  colourless,  very  viscid,  and  inodorous,  drying  on 
exposure  to  the  air  without  losing  its  transparency,  adhering  to  objects  upon 
which  it  may  be  placed,  readily  soluble  whether  liquid  or  concrete  in  water, 
and,  if  excluded  from  the  air,  capable  of  being  long  kept  without  change, 
though  slowly  decomposed  upon  exposure  to  the  air,  especially  in  warm  weather. 
A  considerable  degree  of  heat  decomposes  it  quickly,  and  it  is  said  to  be  ren- 
dered inert  by  extreme  cold.     On  the  tenth  day  of  vaccination,  the  liquid  ia 
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l08s  visoid,  somewbat  tarbid  and  opalescent ;  and  \b  said  to  be  mingled  with 
some  pus.  On  the  thirteenth  day,  the  characteristic  lymph  appears  to  have 
been  wholly  consolidated,  and  nothing  is  left  but  pomlent  matter  eontnned 
in  a  single  cavity. 

I  have,  contrary  to  the  nsual  practice  of  reoent  writers,  denominated  the  poek 
a  vesicle.  It  remains  vesicular  so  long  as  it  retains  its  pecaliar  character,  and 
until  it  begins  to  decline;  and  the  pus  that  may  be  present  is  probably  nol 
the  result  of  a  change  in  the  original  lymph,  but  of  a  distinct  action,  and  does 
not  appear  to  have  the  property  of  communicating  the  disease. 

Susceptibility  to  the  Disease. — This  is  very  different  in  different  persons. 
Some  resist  the  disease  altogether,  though  not  previously  protected  in  any 
known  manner.  However  frequently  the  operation  for  vaccination  may  bo 
performed  on  them,  no  effect  is  produced.  Such  cases,  however,  are  very  rarS| 
and  I  do  not  recollect  that  one  has  ever  occurred  to  me.'*'  It  is  by  no  meant 
uncommon  to  resist  the  first  insertion  of  the  virus,  or  even  several  insertions; 
but  generally  the  individual  becomes  affected  at  last.  There  appears  to  bo 
occasionally  a  want  of  susceptibility  from  some  temporary  cause;  and  the 
operation  which  may  have  often  fail^  at  one  period,  will,  upon  being  repealed 
at  an  interval  of  some  weeks  or  months,  readily  succeed.  Failures  are  often 
owing  to  defect  in  the  virus,  or  imperfect  insertion;  but,  making  all  due  allow- 
ance for  these,  wo  must  admit  that  the  fault  sometimes  lies  in  the  conditioB 
or  constitution  of  the  person  operated  on.  It  is  asserted  that  infants,  imme- 
diately after  birth,  are  less  susceptible  of  the  disease  than  when  at  the  ace  el 
a  mouth  or  six  weeks.  Rayer  states  that  the  operation  fails  twice  out  of  thrst 
times,  in  infants  three  or  four  days  old.  It  has  been  supposed  that  varioas 
other  diseases  materially  affect  the  susceptibility  to  the  vaccine,  and  modify 
its  character.  Dr.  Jenner  believed  that  certain  eruptive  diseases  might  so  fitr 
modify  it,  as  to  interfere  with  its  protective  influence.  M.  Taupin,  who  vao- 
cinated  more  than  two  thousand  children  in  the  JJopital  des  Enfans  at  Parii^ 
under  every  variety  of  circumstances,  and  while  under  the  influence  of  all  the 
different  diseases  to  which  the  inmates  of  that  infirmary  are  liable,  obeerred 
that  the  vaccine  disease  was  in  no  respect  modified  by  diseases  unattended  with 
fever,  except  that  the  local  affection  was  less  active  in  persons  of  feeble  consti- 
tution; that  it  was  very  slow  of  developement  in  advanced  tuberculous  affeo- 
tions,  and  ran  through  its  sei'eral  stages  also  slowly;  that  in  typhoid  fever,  and 
severe  inflammation  of  the  viscera  of  the  chest,  the  developement  of.the  veticlo 
eeldom  took  place,  except  in  the  decline  of  the  disease ;  that  a  similar  influenot 
was  not  exerted  by  cerebral  inflammation ;  that,  in  the  febrile  eruptive  diseaaeSi 
such  as  scarlatina,  measles,  roseola,  urticaria,  and  pemphigus,  the  vaccine  com- 
plaint was  always  retarded  when  the  operation  was  performed  in  their  initia* 
tory  stage,  and,  if  either  of  these  diseases  supervened  upon  vaccinmtion,  wae 
suspended  until  that  disease  had  run  its  course,  and  then  resumed  its  march. 
iDiei,  de  Md.,  xxx.  406.) 

Protective  Power. — ^Tho  vaccine  disease  owes  all  its  importance  to  the  pro* 
tection  which  it  yields  against  the  attack  of  smallpox.  Dr.  Jenner  went  so 
far  as  to  express  his  belief,  that  it  might  become  the  instrument  of  eztirpatiog 
that  loathsome  and  destructive  disease  from  the  earth.   This  is  probably  going 


*  Similar  oaaes  hare  occurred  rcsiBting  the  influence  of  the  smallpox  vims.  In 
tion  to  .Home  of  them  at  least,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  child  owes  ita  insuaccpttbUi^ 
to  haTiDg  been  affected  with  smallpox  or  vaccine  disease  received  from  the  mother  b^ 
fore  delivery.  Dr.  8.  F.  Parker  records  a  case  in  which  such  protection  appeared  to  bi 
affonled  by  smallpox  in  the  mother  {Bo*t.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  xlir.  441);  and  Dr. 
y/.  T.  Taylor  another  in  wliich  the  same  protection  seemed  to  result  from  a  previoai 
eiceijiiiifm  of  the  mother.    (Am,  J.  qfMmL  SeL^  N.  8.,  xxvi  129.) 
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oo  fiir ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  smallpox  is  not-freqaeDtlj  springing  up 
»iiew,  independently  of  contagion;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  every  in- 
imbitant  of  the  ear.th  against  it.  But  this  far  we  may  go,  that  vaccination 
ififords  the  best  attainable  security,  greater  even  than  that  accruing  from  a  pre- 
noiui  attack  of  smallpox ;  and  that,  with  due  care,  it  will  serve  as  an  effectual 
Kfeguard  in  individual  cases,  almost  without  exception. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  a  single  successful  vaccination  would  prove, 
for  all  time,  a  certain  preventive  of  smallpox ;  and  the  result  appeared  for  many 
yens  to  justify  the  opinion.  Thousands  upon  thousands  were  tested  in  various 
ways  after  vaccination,  and  the  protection  so  uniformly  proved  effectual,  that 
learoely  a  doubt  was  left  upon  the  mind  of  the  most  skeptical.  The  few  vari- 
(dooB  cases  that  occurred  after  vaccination  were  ascribed  to  some  defect  in  the 
operation,  or  some  interference  with  the  course  of  the  vaccine  disease  by  other 
morbid  processes.  But  the  occurrence  of  the  variolous  epidemics  which  began 
to  make  their  appearance  in  Europe  in  1818,  and  in  the  United  States  in  1823, 
and  in  the  course  of  which  great  numbers  of  the  vaccinated  suffered  more  or 
leaSy  tended  very  much  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  profession ;  and  there 
were  many  who  abandoned  their  faith  in  the  protective  virtues  of  cowpox  al- 
together. It  cannot  now  be  denied  that  a  single  vaccination  does  not  afibrd 
the  permanent  security  it  was  supposed  to  do.  Probably,  nearly  one-half  of 
those  vaccinated  successfully  are  liable  to  more  or  less  effect  from  the  variolous 
conta^on ;  though  it  is  asserted  that,  when  the  operation  is  performed  with 
four  or  more  insertions  instead  of  one,  the  proportion  of  the  protected  is  much 
g^reater.  (^Medico- Chirurg,  Trans.,  xxxvi.  388.) 

It  is  chiefly  during  the  epidemic  prevalence  of  variola,  that  this  disposition 
in  vaccinated  persons  to  be  affected  by  the  disease  is  observed.  It  has  very 
addom  been  noticed  to  any  considerable  extent  at  other  times.  Another 
interesting  fact  is,  that  children  of  eight  years  or  under  are  rarely  attacked, 
that  from  this  time  to  the  age  of  puberty  cases  begin  to  be  more  frequent, 
and  that  the  greatest  number  occurs  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty- 
five.     These  two  facts  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind. 

Bat,  though  vaccination,  once  performed,  very  often  fails  of  affording. com- 
plete protection  against  smallpox,  yet  it  almost  always  modifies  it  very  greatly, 
rendering  it  a  comparatively  mild  and  safe  disease.     The  modifications  thus 
produced  have  been  already  treated  of  under  the  head  of  varioloid.     It  is 
nfficient  here  to  state  that  the  complaint,  as  it  occurs  after  vaccination,  is 
very  seldom  fatal,  and,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  leaves  no  unpleasant 
tnoes  behind  it.     Though  the  cases  of  varioloid  or  secondary  smallpox,  occur- 
ring after  a  previous  variolous  attack,  are  proportionally  less  frequent  than 
those  which  follow  vaccination,  yet  they  are  not  only  proportionally,  but  in 
the  aggregate,  also,  more  fatal.     Thus,  of  484  cases  of  varioloid  after  vacci- 
Oition,  reported  by  Dr.  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh,  only  one  proved  fatal ;  while 
of  71  of  secondary  smallpox  three  died.     Of  248  cases  of  natural  and  modi- 
fied smallpox  noticed  by  Drs.  Bell  and  Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia,  64  were 
after  vaccination  with  but  one  death,  and  16  were  after  inoculated  or  natural 
mallpox  with  six  deaths.     In  the  course  of  my  practice,  though  I  have  seen 
Much  of  the  disease,  I  have  lost  but  one  patient  after  vaccination ;  and  in 
that  instance  death  occurred,  not  from  the  violence  of  the  varioloid  disease, 
which  was  mild,  but  from  the  supervention  of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  oon- 
leqoent  on  the  peculiar  state  of  the  patient's  constitution  at  the  time.     Thus, 
it  appears  that,  if  the  protection  afforded  by  vaccination  is  not  perfect,  it  is 
jet  superior  to  any  other. 

If  one  vaccination  does  not  completely  protect  against  varioloid,  neither 
does  it  against  the  vaccine  disease  itself.     A  second  vaccination  somedmes 
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fails  entirely ;  very  often  produces  a  moflified  cowpox,  which  bears  about  the 
same  relation  to  the  genuine  that  varioloid  does  to  yariola,  and  might  very 
properly  be  denominated  vaccinoid ;  and,  in  a  few  instances,  gives  rise  to  a 
vesicle,  which  can  in  no  respect  be  distinguished  from  the  genuine.  I  think 
I  have  observed  that  a  second  vaccination  is  most  effective  in  seasons  when 
variolous  epidemics  prevail ;  and  there  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  between 
the  vaccinoid  and  varioloid  affections;  so  that  the  inference  is  perhaps  justi- 
fiable, that,  when  a  patient  takes  the  vaccine  disease  a  second  time,  he  would 
have  been  more  or  less  affected  by  the  contagion  of  smallpox,  had  he  been 
exposed  to  it  In  relation  to  the  proportion  of  those  capable  of  receiving  the 
vaccine  disease  more  or  less  perfectly  a  second  time,  the  annual  reports  of 
revaccinations  performed  in  the  Prussian  army  are  highly  interesting.  About 
40,(>00  soldiers  have  been  annually  revaccinated  for  several  years ;  and,  from 
a  comparison  of  all  the  results,  it  appears  that  in  about  two-fifths  of  the  cases 
**  regular  pustules"  were  produced,  and  in  about  one-fifth  more  "  irregular 
pustules;"  while  in  the  remainder  there  was  no  effect  whatever.  If,  by  the 
regular  pustule,  is  here  meant  the  vaccine  vesicle  in  its  legitimate  form  and 
course,  as  before  described,  these  results  are  very  extraordinary,  and  far  be- 
yond anything  seen  in  this  country.  If  a  wider  extension  be  given  to  the 
word  regular,  they  may  not  differ  greatly  from  the  effects  observed  among  ns. 
At  all  events,  a  singular  relation  is  here  exhibited  between  the  proportion  of 
persons  subject  to  the  vaccinoid  disease,  and  of  those  supposed  to  be  liable 
to  the  varioloid,  which  has  already  been  stated  at  about  one-half  of  the  vaoci- 
nated. 

The  question  may  be  reasonably  asked,  how  it  happens  that  the  protection 
afforded  by  vaccination  against  smallpox  is  less  complete  than  formerly.  Is 
it  owing  to  the  wearing  out  of  the  influence  of  vaccination  by  time  f  .Some 
suppose  so;  and  they  support  their  opinion  by  appealing  to  the  fietct,  that 
children  under  eight  years  are  seldom  attacked.  It  is  inferred  that  the  pre- 
servative influence  lasts  about  seven  years.  But  the  conclusion  is  not  justi- 
fied by  the  facts  of  the  case.  In  the  first  place,  it  does  every  now  and  then 
happen  that  children  under  eight  years  old  are  attacked.  Besides,  vast,  num- 
bers have  been  vaccinated  at  ages  much  beyond  infancy,  and  it  has  not  been 
observed  that  in  these,  the  susceptibility  to  the  disease  returns  in  seven  or 
any  other  given  number  of  years.  Besides,  if  the  gradual  failure  of  the  vao- 
cine  protective  influence  were  the  law,  it  ought  to  be  more  general.  It  ought 
not  to  happen  that  about  one-half  of  the  vaccinated  should  be  permanently 
protected,  as  is  known  to  be  the  case.  Finally,  if  there  were  such  a  supposed 
gradual  wearing  out  of  the  vaccine  influence,  we  ought  to  find  the  varioloid 
more  and  more  readily  produced,  and  more  and  more  severe,  the  further  it  is 
removed  from  the  period  of  vaccination,  until  at  length  it  should  be  undi»- 
tinguishable  from  the  smallpox.  Such  is  not  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  the 
susceptibility  to  the  varioloid  appears  to  diminish  after  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  life.  The  probability,  therefore,  is,  that  the  supposed  wearing  out  of  the 
vaccine  influence  is  imaginary.  The  original  question  then  recurs;  what  can 
be  the  cause  of  the  insufficiency  of  protection  in  certain  cases  ?  It  may,  I 
think,  be  explained  by  recurrence  to  two  of  the  facts  stated  some  time  back; 
namely,  the  greater  tendency  to  varioloid  during  the  epidemic  prevalence  of 
smallpox  than  at  other  times,  and  its  greater  frequency  between  the  ages  of 
fifreen  and  twenty-five  than  at  any  other  period  of  life.  Thus,  the  security 
afforded  by  the  vaccine  disease  or  smallpox,  occurring  in  seasons  when  no 
epidemic  influence  exists,  may  be  effectual  under  similar  circumstances,  but 
may  fail  during  an  epidemic,  when  other  forces  are  added  to  that  of  the  con- 
tagious cause.     Hence  the  occurrence  of  varioloid  abundantly  in  Philadelphta 
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in  1823,  tbough  it  bad  been  previously  unknown,  wben  no  epidemic  infln- 
ence  existed.  That  persons  are  most  liable  to  tbe  affection  between  fifteen 
and  twenty-five  would  seem  to  show  that  the  changes  which  take  place,  about 
the  period  of  puberty,  and  continue  in  operation  more  or  less  until  that  of 
full  maturity,  which  may  bo  roughly  placed  at  25.  or  80,  are  favourable  to 
the  developemcnt  of  variolous  disease ;  and  that  a  degree  of  protection  which 
might  be  sufficient  either  earlier  or  later  in  life  is  insufficient  then.* 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  one  vaccination 
fails  to  afford  security  against  a  modified  form  of  smallpox  in  very  many  cases; 
and,  though  the  resulting  affection  may  be  in  general  neither  fatal  nor  deform- 
ing, yet  it  is  inconvenient,  may  become  the  source  of  a  further  spreading  of 
the  disease,  and  in  some  cases  is  very  dangerous.  It  is  important  to  find  a 
remedy  for  these  evils ;  and  happily  such  a  remedy  is  afforded  in  revacci- 
natron. 

It  is  an  important  question,  how  far  vaccination,  performed  after  exposure 
to  the  cause  of  smallpox,  is  capable  of  preventing  its  occurrence,  or  modify- 
ing its  course.  So  far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  and  I  believe  the  same 
result  has  been  obtained  by  others,  if  the  vaccine  virus  be  inserted  so  early 
after  exposure  that  the  vesicle  shall  appear  before  the  variolous  fever  has  oc« 
oorred,  the  smallpox  will  either  be  prevented  altogether,  or  will  be  so  far 
modified  aa  to  be  harmless.  Two  cases  which  happened  to  me  will  illustrate 
this  point.  An  infant  at  the  breast  of  its  mother,  who  was  covered  over  with 
yariolous  eruption,  was  vaccinated  before  any  appearance  of  the  smallpox  had 
been  presented.  The  vaccine  disease  pursued  its  regular  course,  and  reached 
its  height  on  the  ninth  or  tenth  day  ;  about  which  time  some  fever  was  ob- 
served^  followed  by  a  few  abortive  variolous  pustules,  which  soon  dried  np 
without  maturing,  or  producing  any  untoward  symptoms  whatever.  A  student 
of  medicine,  who  had  been  exposed  to  variolous  contagion,  was  vaccinated 
Boccessfiilly,  and  just  as  the  vaccine  vesicle  approached  maturity,  was  attacked 
with  fever  followed  by  a  moderate  eruption,  which  dried  up  about  the  fifth 
day.  The  inference  is,  that  vaccination  should  always  be  resorted  to  as  soon 
as  possible  after  exposure,  provided  the  smallpox  has  not  already  commenced. 
It  has  even  been  asserted  that,  if  vaccine  virus  be  freely  introduced  into  the 
Tariolous  eruption  when  it  first  shows  itself,  the  latter  will  become  abortive ; 
but  experiments  have  not  confirmed  this  statement. 

Effects  upon  other  DiseaseB. — The  vaccine  disease  has  been  thought  to  have 
the  power  of  modifying  other  diseases  favourably,  and  even  of  superseding 
them.  It  certainly  appears  occasionally  to  set  aside  obstinate  cutaneous  erup- 
tions. It  is  said  to  have  cured  various  chronic  inflammations,  such  as  oph- 
thalmia, otitis,  and  bronchitis.  In  hooping-cough,  it  was  at  one  time  supposed 
to  act  as  a  remedy ;  but  faith  in  its  influence  over  this  disease  has  been  lost. 
It  has  been  employed  to  destroy  certain  erectile  tumours,  through  the  in- 
flammation produced  by  the  insertion  of  the  virus ;  and  my  preceptor,  the  late 
Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  once  employed  it,  with  some  apparent  effect,  in  order  to 
induce  an  external  direction  to  scrofula,  by  inserting  the  lymph  abundantly 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  cervical  glands.  The  prejudice  has  prevailed,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  that  it  is  apt  to  leave  a  disposition  to  cutaneous  eruptions 
behind  it.  The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  a  lichenous,  roseolous,  or  eczematous 
eruption  sometimes  attends  the  maturation  of  the  vesicle ;  but  this  is  tempo- 

♦  In  the  report  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Sargent  of  cases  attended  in  the  Philadelphia  City  Hos- 
pital, in  184d--6,  it  is  stated  that  of  the  cases  of  varioloid  or  smallpox  after  one  yaccin»- 
uon,  amounting  to  13G,  more  than  twice  as  many  occurred  in  the  ten  years  from  19  to 
29  incluijiye,  as  in  either  of  the  ten  years  preceding  or  following  tho«e  ages.  I  Am.  J.  of 
-'^  5W.,  N.  8.,  xvii.  872.) 
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rary ;  and  the  eruptions  that  occasionally  take  place  afterwards  are  probaUK 
those  which  are  incident  to  childhood;  and  have  only  an  aocidental  reh'^*' — 
with  the  vaccine  disease. 

Vaccihafion. 

I  shall  treat  of  this,  firstf  in  relation  to  those  upon  whom,  and  the  ti 
when,  it  should  he  practised ;  secondly/,  in  relation  to  the  matter  to  bcf 
ployed ;  and  thirdly ^  in  relation  to  the  mode  of  performing  the  operation. 

1.  Persons  to  be  vaccinated, — As  new-horn  infants  are  comparaiiTely  i 
ceptihle  of  the  disease,  in  consequence  possibly  of  the  undeveloped  state  c/ 
their  skin,  the  operation  should  generally  be  deferred  till  the  sixth  week  ir 
later.  The  third  or  fourth  month  is  perhaps  a  still  better  period.  It  is  bat, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  vaccinate  only  those  in  good  health.  Tet, 
in  cases  of  urgency,  as,  for  example,  during  the  prevalence  of  a  variobv 
epidemic,  and  especially  when  the  individual  has  been  ezpoeed,  or  b  likelj 
to  be  exposed  to  the  contagion,  these  precautions  may  be  neglected,  and  tk 
operation  performed  at  once.  It  is  easily  repeated  afterwards,  should  tk 
vaccine  disease  not  prove  satisfactory.  No  particular  preparation  is  in  genenl 
required.  In  adult  cases,  however,  when  a  plethoric  or  inflammatory  condi- 
tion of  system  is  obvious,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  the  patient  a  aaliM 
cathartic,  and  to  put  him  upon  a  reduced  diet,  after  the  insertion  of  the  vina 
It  is  said  that  the  operation  is  more  apt  to  fail  in  extremely  hot,  or  eztremalj 
cold,  than  in  moderate  weather.  It  should  be  performed  preferably  in  spffiBg 
or  autumn,  other  things  being  equal. 

2.  Matter  employed, — The  lymph  taken  from  the  vesicle  on  the  fborth  cr 
fifth  day  is  said  to  be  most  efficient;  but  it  retains  its  virtues,  little  impaired, 
till  the  eighth  or  ninth  day.  After  this  period  it  deteriorates,  and,  if  taktt 
on  the  eleventh  day  or  later,  is  said  seldom  to  succeed.  In&ntile  Tims  ii 
asserted  to  be  stronger  than  that  of  adults.  When  several  are  vaccinated 
from  the  same  vesicle,  those  are  most  apt  to  receive  the  disease  who  coat 
first  in  order. 

The  scab  is  certainly  efficacious,  and  in  this  country  is  almost  excloaTdj 
employed.  It  is,  perhaps,  rather  less  certain  than  lymph  directly  from  the 
vesicle;  but  this  is  often  difficult  to  be  procured,  and  the  scab  keeps  better 
than  the  dried  virus  in  any  other  shape.  I  have  used  it  from  the  ooranienea> 
ment  of  my  practice,  and  remember  only  two  instances  in  unprotected  pereooii 
in  which  I  did  not  sooner  or  later  succeed  with  it.  The  scab  retains  its  virtosi 
for  months,  if  preserved  in  a  cold  place ;  and,  if  at  the  same  time  excluded 
from  the  air,  often  continues  efficacious  for  a  year  or  more.  It  should  not  be 
carried  long  in  the  pocket,  nor  kept  in  a  warm  room,  as  it  is  readily  dcirw 
posed  by  heat  When  it  is  important  to  preserve  it  long,  the  scab  shonld  be 
thoroughly  dried,  then  wrapped  closely  in  tinfoil,  and  well  coated  with  wax. 
A  coating  of  collodion  has  also  been  recommended,  in  order  to  protect  it  horn 
the  air.  It  should  be  umbi Heated,  of  a  reddish-brown  or  garnet  colour,  tiant- 
lucent,  and  brittle  when  dry.  The  advice  has  been  given  to  reject  a  thin  soak 
formed  by  the  drying  of  the  pus,  in  the  middle  of  the  scab.  In  Europe,  mvA 
prejudice  appears  to  exist  against  the  scab,  which  is  certainly  the  most  cq»- 
■  venient  form  in  which  the  matter  can  be  kept,  and  has  been  found  to  answer 
every  desirable  purpose.  In  the  few  cases  in  which  it  fails,  recourse  may  fae 
bad  to  lymph  from  the  vesicle. 

Various  means  of  preserving  the  lymph  have  been  resorted  to.  Sometinea 
it  is  placed,  in  the  liquid  state,  between  two  smooth  pieces  of  glass,  where  it 
hardens.  Sometimes  it  is  introduced  into  fine  tubes  of  glass,  which  are  ihen 
hermetically  sealed.     Again,  threads  are  moistened  with  it^  then  dried,  and 
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kept  in  dowd  tabes.  It  is  ftlso  occasioiially  collected  on  the  pdnts  of  lancets, 

wfaere.  it  18  allowed  to  haideb. 

In  selecting  mfttter,  that  shoold  be  preferred  which  comes  from  a  heakfay 

indiTidnal.  Nevertheless^  repeated  trials  appear  to  show  that  the  character  of 
the  virus  is  not  affected  by  any  coexisting  disease.  The  following  is  given  as 
the  result  of  the  experience  of  M.  Taupiny  who  has  had  extraordinary  oppor- 
tonities  for  ascertaining  the  truth.  ^*  The  matter  taken  from  children  affected 
with  acute  or  chronic  diseases,  with  essential  fevers,  typhoid  affections,  erupt- 
ive fevers,  thoracic,  abdominal,  and  cerebral  inflammations,  the  neuroses,  such 
tt  ehorea,  hysteria,  epilepsy,  &c.,  was  as  energetic  as  if  drawn  from  healthy 
children,  gave  rise  to  as  copious  and  regular  a  vaccine  disease,  was  as  effioa*- 
dous  against  smallpox,  and  transmitted  no  disease  whatever,  whether  acute 
or  chronic,  contagious  or  non-contagious."  {Diet,  de  Mid,,  xxx.  414.)  A 
amgolar  fkct,  also  stated  by  M.  Taupin,  is,  that  he  had  on  several  occasions 
employed  virus  taken  from  children  after  death,  but  had  uniformly  failed, 
(hough  the  same  cases  were  afterwards  suocessfully  vaccinated.  (/6u7.)  .  A 
mixture  of  the  vaccine  and  variolous  poisons  is  said  sometimes  to  produce 
only  one  disease,  sometimes  both,  which  afterwards  run  distinct  courses. 

Tlie  notion  has  been  widely  prevalent,  that  the  vaccine  xqatter  has  become 
deteriorated  by  frequently  passing  through  the  human  subject  I  believe, 
however,  that  there  is  no  ground  for  this  opinion.  It  is  trde  that  matter 
derived  immediately  from  the  cow  is  more  powerful,  and  generally  produces 
more  inflammation;  but  there  is  no  proof  whatever  that  its  preventive  influence 
is  in  any  degree  the  greater  on  this  account  It  is  said  that  this  greater  power 
IB  speemly  lost  by  the  passage  of  the  virus  through  a  few  successive  individuals. 
I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  vaccinating,  and  of  witnessiog  vaccination,  for  more 
than  thirty  years;  and,  within  my  remembrance,  there  has  certainly  been  no 
material  cluwge  in  the  appearance  of  the  local  affection,  as  we  ordinarily  per- 
eeive  it,  or  in  the  constitutional  symptoms.  If  the  virus  has  deteriorated, 
those  recently  vaccinated  should  be  affected  with  varioloid  more  frequently 
ind  severely  than  those  long  vaccinated,  which  is  certainly  not  the  case.  In 
eonaequence  of  the  notion  just  combated,  recourse  has  occasionally  been  had 
to  the  cow  afresh;  but  I  believe  unnecessarily;  and  if  Jenner's  opinion  is 
tme,  that' there  are  several  diseases  to  which  the  cow  is  subject,  which  may 
be  mistaken  for  the  genuine,  there  may  be  some  danger  of  evil  consequences. 
A  few  years  since,  some  matter  was  brought  from  Europe  to  this  country,  said 
to  be  extraordinarily  efficacious.  It  produced,  however,  such  violent  inflam- 
mation and  extensive  sores,  that  physicians  became  alarmed,  and  I  believe 
generally  abandoned  it  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  such  matter  is  less 
efficient,  as  a  protective  agent,  than  that  ordinarily  used. 

There  would  be  some  hazard,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  in  em- 
ploying the  virus  which  has  been  converted  from  variolous  to  vaccine  by  passing 
through  the  cow.  It  was  stated,  in  most  of  the  memoirs  presented  to  the , 
French  Academy  for  their  prize,  that  the  disease  produced  in  the  cow  by  vac- 
cination with  ordinary  vaccine  matter  from  the  human  subject,  is  of  the  same 
mild  character  as  in  man,  and  that  the  virus  undergoes  no  change.  Others, 
however,  came  to  a  different  conclusion ;  and  the  fact,  that  the  matter  is  ren- 
dered more  powerful  by  passing  through  the  cow,  is  inferrible  from  thousands 
of  experiments  made  in  Bavaria,  by  direction  of  the  government.  (  WatMotCi 
Lectures,  2d  Am.  ed.,  p.  1011.) 

3.  The  Operation. — ^The  most  convenient  place  for  the  insertion  of  the  virus 

is  the  back  of  the  forearm,  about  half-way  between  the  hand  and  elbow.    The 

vesicle  is  in  this  situation  least  likely  to  be  interfered  with  in  nursing,  or  to 

be  injured  by  tightness  of  the  sleeves.    In  females,  however,  it  is  customary  to 
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yaceinate  on  the  onter  part  of  the  arm,  near  the  inaertion  of  the  deltoid ) 
object  being  to  avoid  an  unaightly  scar,  in  a  part  of  the  arm  likely  to  be  ea 

The  plan  of  operation  which  I  learned  from  my  predecessom,  and 
uniformly  pursued,  is  first  to  reduce  the  matter,  if  solid,  to  the  Gonsiateooe  «/ 
pus,  with  water,  upon  a  piece  of  glass;  then,  taking  a  little  upon  the  poiit  cf 
a  lancet,  and  holding  the  arm  in  the  left  hand  so  aa  to  render  the  skin 
what  tense,  to  make  three  slight  punctures  obliquely  under  the  cuticle, 
gradually  to  work  in  the  matter,  till  none  is  left  on  the  lancet,  or  the 
of  the  skin.  The  punctures  should  be  about  a  line  apart,  and  at  the  thrct 
angles  of  an  equilateral  triangle.  This  number  generally  insures  suceeM,  oof 
taking,  if  the  others  fail ;  while,  even  if  all  are  effective,  only  one  pock  renilts. 
Gare  should  be  taken  not  to  draw  much  blood,  as  it  is  apt  to  wash  ovt  tk 
virus.  It  is  sufficient  that  a  tinge  of  blood  should  be  seen  in  the  panetoRi 
I  have  generally  preferred  a  lancet  not  very  sharp,  as  we  are  thus  enaUed  to 
penetrate  some  distance  under  the  cuticle,  without  causing  the  flow  of  blooi 

Various  other  modes  of  operating  have  been  recommended.  I  shall  refar 
only  to  one  in  considerable  vogue,  which  consists  in  making  several  miMli 
superficial  incisions,  crossing  each  other,  with  a  very  sharp  lancet,  and  thei 
applying  the  matter  to  the  wounded  surface. 

it  has  been  recommended,  when  the  skin  is  hard,  to  soften  it  widi  n 
emollient  poultice  before  operating;  and,  when  pale  and  inactive,  to  exoiteil 
by  friction.     These  measures  may  be  resorted  to  in  cases  of  failure. 

If  not  successful  at  first,  the  operator  should  make  repeated  trials,  laiy 
failing  with  matter  from  the  crust,  should  have  recourse  directly  lo  the  vettde. 
Sometimes  he  will  succeed  by  postponing  the  second  operation  for  some  weeb 
or  months. 

Should  doubt  from  any  cause  exist  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  disease,  t 
good  plan  of  testing  it  is  to  introduce  a  portion  of  virus  into  the  other  arm  abcMt 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day.  If  the  disease  is  genuine,  the  new  vesicle  formed  viU 
correspond  in  its  course  with  the  original,  and  arrive  at  its  height  at  the  nat 
time,  though  it  will  usually  be  smaller.  If  the  second  vaccination  is  performed 
after  the  sixth  day,  it  is  asserted  that  it  fails  altogether,  because  the  syilca 
becomes  by  this  time  protected  against  a  new  impression,  whether  from  vaoeiai 
or  variolous  matter.  Should  the  test  just  mentioned  fail,  or  not  be  resortrf 
to,  revacci nation  should  bo  employed  immediately,  in  all  doubtful  eisea. 

Treatment. — In  general,  little  or  nothing  is  required.  Should  the  fever b 
high,  and  the  local  inflammation  considerable,  a  saline  cathartic  may  be  givTB, 
the  patient  placed  upon  a  vegetable  diet,  and  cold  water  or  lead-water  appKifd 
to  the  arm.  Cases  sometimes  occur  in  which  the  loss  of  a  little  blood  from 
the  arm  is  advisable;  but  they  are  rare.  Great  care  should  be  taken,  in  tke 
progress  of  the  disease,  that  the  vesicle  is  not  broken,  or  otherwise  injured. 

Revaccination. 

This  operation  should  be  employed  in  every  case  which  has  not  l)em  t«ld 
by  exposure  to  smallpox  contagion,  during  an  epidemic  prevalence  of  thedif* 
ease.  The  following  are  the  reasons  for  this  advice.  1.  There  can  be  19 
certainty  that  an  individual,  only  once  vaccinated,  may  not  have  an  attack  of 
modified  smallpox  on  exposure;  and,  though  the  attack  will  probably  be  l■od^ 
rate,  no  one  can  predict,  with  confidence,  that  it  may  not  be  severe  and  erei 
dangerous;  and,  at  all  events,  it  will  bo  worse  than  a  revacci  nation.  2.  Abut- 
dant  experience  has  shown  that  a  second  vaccination,  properly  timed,  is  capable 
of  supplying  any  deficiency  of  protection  left  by  the  first,  in  the  vast  majoritj 
of  cases.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  revaccinating  for  about  thirty  yatfi; 
andi  during  that  time,  have  seen  no  decided  case  of  varioloid  in  uiy  one  tkfll 
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I  faare  revaeehiatecl,  unless  the  patient  bad  l^een  exposed  to  tlie  centagion  of 
smallpox^  and  received  it  in  his  system  before  the  operation.  Even  in  such 
eases,  the  varioloid  has  been  developed  in  bht  a  very  small  proportion  of  them, 
and  in  these  very  mildly.  A  few  instances  of  the  efficacy  of  the  plan,  ^elected' 
out  of  a  great  number,  may  tend  to  enforce  the  precfept.  In  1823,  a  _patien't, 
the  father  of  a  large  fiimily,  fell  ill  of  a  secondary  smallpox,  and  die(£  The 
Iktmse  wAs  full  of  persons  of  various  ages,  children  and  adults.  They  were  all 
reifaccinated,  and  not  One  had  any  symptonl  of  smallpox.  But  in  a  family 
next  door,  in  whom  the  operation  was  not  performed,  several  were  attacked 
with  varioloid.  About  the  same  time,  all  the  inmates  qf  the  institution  for 
tbe  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  city,  amounting  to  about  seventy,  were  revaccinated; 
and,  though  an  epidemic  smallpox  was  raging  at  the  time  around  them^  only 
two  or  three  mild  cases  of  eruption  occurred,  which  might  well  have  been 
owing  to  previous  exposure.  In  the  winter  of  1845-6,  a  student  of  medicine 
died  of  conflaent,  smallpox  in  a  boardiog-house,  containing  about  thirty  in- 
ikuites«  All  of  these  were  revaccinated,  except  three  young  men  who  had 
eonfidenee  in  their  security.  Those  who  were  revaccinated  escaped;  while  the 
three  persons  alluded  to  were,  as  I  was  informed,  affected  with  varioloid.*. 
The  experiments  made  with  re  vaccination  in  Germany  have  been  so  succe^ful 
as  to  lead  to  its  very  extensive  adoptio'n.  Of  nearly  45,000  soldiers  revac- 
cinated in  1841,  in  Prussia,  only  eight  were  attacked  With  varioloid.  "  Before 
the  order  for  revaccination  was  issued,  the. different  barracks  used  to  be  a  prey 
to  varioloid  disease ;  it  has  now,  however,  disappeared."  (See  Am,  Journ.  of 
Med.  ScLy  vi.  248.)  What  possible  reason  then  can  there  be  for  not  employ- 
ing revaccination  univcrgally?  It  can  do  no  harm,  and  may  secure  from  a 
loathsome,  if  not  dangerous  disease.f  That  in  some  very  rare  instances  the 
smallpox,  or  some  modification  of  it,  has  followed  revaccination,  is  no  argu- 
ment against  it.  The  susceptibility  in  some  individuals  is  so  great  that  no 
means  of  prevention  appears  sufficient  to  extinguish  it,  and  cases  have  hap- 
pened in  which  smallpox  itself  has  recurred  even  a  thh-d  time.  Some  eai^tion 
should  be  exercised  in  relation  to  the  revaccination  of  pregnant  women;  and, 
during  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  erysipelas,  the  operation  should  be  post- 
poned unless  imperiously  called  for,  as  it  has  been  occasionally  followed  by  an 
attack  of  that  disease,  under  such  circumstances. 

Other  cautions  also  may  be  useful.  As  an  increased  susceptibility  seems 
to  be  acquired  after  the  eighth  year  of  life,  and  especially  about  and  subse- 
^ent  to  the  age  of  puberty,  it  will  be  proper  not  to  revaccinate,  unless  to 
ward  off  immediate  danger,  until  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year.  Consider- 
ing, moreover,  that  the  varioloid  is  much  more  apt  to  occur  during  variolous 
epidemics  than  at  other  times,  it  will  always  be  advisable  to  seiz^e  those  occa- 
sions for  revaccination.     The  efficacy  of  the  resulting  vaccinoid  disease  will 

*  Dr.  F.  W.  Sargent  states  thftt,  of  267  cases  of  Tariolous  disease  admitted  into  the 
Fkilafdelpbia  City  Hospital  in  1845-6,  in  not  one  had  the  patient  been  revaccinated. 
[Awl  Joam.  of  Med,  Sci.,  N.  S.,  xvii.  369  and  872.) 

f  Two  cases  of  death  after  revnccination  are  noticed  in  the  Kew  York  Journal  of  Me- 
dkme,  for  November,  1848,  p.  372;  one,  reported  by  Dr.  Greig,  in  the  yorth- Western 
Med,  and  Surr;.  Journal,  of  a  person  aged  eighteen,  who  died  eight  days  after  vacciiia- 
tioD,  of  inflaimraatian  and  mortification  of  the  arm ;  and  the  other,  by  the  Editor  of  the 
Okif  Med.  and-Surg.  Journal,  of  a  child  who  died  withconralsions,  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  imertioD  into  its  arm,  by  the  mother,  of  thick  yellow  matter  from  a  vaocine  pock. 
Another  child  of  the  same  parents,  vaccinated  at  the  same  time  from  the  same  matter, 
'ynM  very  ill,  but  recovered.  Tlie  probability  is  that,  in  tbe  first  fatal  case,  the  result 
was  owing  to  some  vice  of  constitution,  and  might  have  ensued  from  a  common  wound ; 
tad,  in  tbe  second,  a  poisonous  matter  was  introduced  instead  of  ihe  genuine  vaccine 
vims.  Neither  case  offers  any  argument  against  revaccination.  [NoU  t9  tke  eeeond 
edition,) 
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yery  probably  be  greater,  when  the  influence  of  the  epidemie  thus  co-  , 
with  that  of  contagion.     It  seems  rational  to  suppose  that  yacoiaatioD 
at  these  seasons,  would  yield  a  more  complete  protection  than  when  not  aid. 
by  this  additional  influence.     This,  howeyer,  is  a  point  for  experience 
determine. 

It  may  be  asked,  whether  yaccination  should  be  employed  in  persons 
yiously  affected  with  smallpox.     I  should  unhesitatingly  answer  this  qnesti 
in  the  affirmatiye.     It  has  been  before  stated  that,  though  fewer  persons 
attacked  with  yarioloid  after  inoculation  or  natural  smallpox,  than  after 
nation,  yei  a  greater  number  perish.     The  same  protection  that  a 
yaecination  extends  in  one  case,  will  probably  be  extended  by  yaodnatioQ  u 
the  other,  and  is  eyen  more  needed,  at  least  so  fu*  as  life  is  concerned.    Ik 
a  family  under  my  professional  care,  of  which  all  the  younger  membera  weiv 
reyaocinated,  and  thus  secured,  the  mother,  belieying  herself  safe,  in  ooiiae> 
quence  of  haying  had  a  smart  attack  of  inoculated  smallpox  in  in£uicj,  <b* 
clined  the  operation.     She  was  afterwards  attacked  pretty  severely  wilh 
yarioloid,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  family  escaped.     It  is  generally  stated  ii 
the  books  that  yaccination  after  smallpox  produces  |ittle  or  no  effect '  My 
own  ob^eryation  has  been  exactly  the  reyerse.     I  haye  yery  often  noticed  thift 
the  local  affection  closely  resembled  genuine  oowpox,  both  in  its  form  and  iIn 
succession  of  its  stages,  though  there  has  generally  been  something  whiok 
^yinced  a  sjight  modification.     Not  unfrequently,  the  inflammatioa  ia  mod 
beyond  the  normal  amount.     Some  years  since  I  yaccinated  a  lady  who  hti 
been  inoculated  in  youth.     The  yesicle  ran  through  its  regular  stages;  bak 
the  arm  was  much  inflamed  and  swollen,  and  the  curious  phenomenon  wii 
presented  of  a  succession  of  red  circular  areolae  between  the  yeaide  and  tb 
shoulder. 

The  effects  of  reyaccination  are  exceedingly  yarious.     Sometimes  no  ii- 
flammation  whateyer  is  produced,  except  the  slight  degree  of  it  reeultiog 
from  the  puncture.     Such  cases,  howeyer,  are  comparatiyely  few.     In  rela- 
tion to  them,  there  is  always  some  uncertainty  whether  the  matter  has  beea 
properly  introduced,  or  was  sufficiently  actiyc;  and  I  should  not  so  ooni- 
dently  rely  upon  the  security  of  the  reyaccination,  as  if  sufficient  local  disease 
had  resulted  to  prove  that  the  operation  was  not  a  failure.     In  other  ia- 
stanccs,  a  local  impression  is  produced,  but  the  resulting  pock  is  quite  qm* 
rious.     On  the  day  of  the  operation,  or  the  following  ^y,  the  patient  feeb 
an  itching  at  the  puncture,  and  a  little  irregular  tumor  is  rapidly  fomed, 
which  is  sometimes  tubercular,  sometimes  pustular  or  yesicular,  but  generallj 
declines,  and  begins  to  dry,  upon  the  fifth  day,  if  not  sooner.     Sometimei 
these  tumours  are  attended  with  considerable  inflammation  of  the  skin.    It 
other  cases,  again,  and  these  are  numerous,  there  is  a  more  or  less  near  ap> 
proaoh  to  the  genuine  disease;  the  vesicle  being  umbilicated,  surrounded  by 
an  irregular  and  sometimes  greatly  swollen  and  painful  areola,  and  often 
running  on  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  day.     Occasionally  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
constitutional  disturbance,  with  fever,  headache,  pain  in  the  axillary  glandsi 
&c.     The  matter  from  one  of  these  vesicles  will  produce  the  genuine  yaetine 
disease  in  those  not  previously  vaccinated,  showing  a  strong  analogy  to  the 
varioloid,  the  contagion  of  which  causes  smallpox  in  the  unprotected.     Yel 
there  is  almost  always  something  in  the  secondary  vaccine  disease,  wkiek 
distinguishes  it  from  the  primary,  to  the  eye  of  a  person  accustomed  to  botk. 

In  concluding  the  subject,  I  would  again  strongly  urge  the  propriety  of 
universal  reyaccination,  as  the  means  not  only  of  promoting  the  comfort  and 
possibly  of  saving  the  life  of  the  individual,  but  also  of  preventing  the  spiced 
of  smallpox,  and  of  ultimately  eradicating  it,  if  not  from  the  globe,  at  I 
from  extensive  communities. 
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.  -  Jiriicle  IX. 

CHICKENPOX,  or  VAKICELLA. 

This  is  a  contagions  eruptive  disease,  in  which  a  slight  fever,  of  short- dnra- 
tioB,  is  followed  by  vestoles  which  begin  to  dry  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day. 

Sjymptoms,  Oourscy  dhc. — ^The  febrile  symptoms  usually  appear  without  any 
obsearvaUe  chill,  though  in  some  instances  they  are  ushered  in  by  slight  rigors. 
Along  with  the  heat  of  skin,  there  is  often  headache,  and  occasionally  vomit- 
ing. Not  unfrequently  the  fever  is  so  slight  as  almost  to  escape  notice,  and 
aometimes  it  is  quite  wanting.  It  continues  from  a  few  hours  to  one  or  at 
most  two  days,  and  goes  off  with  the  occurrence  of  the  eruption.  This  shows 
Itself  usually  first  upon  the  breast,  shoulders,  and  back,  whence  it  spreads  to 
llie  SK»lp,  fetee,  and  extremities.  The  face  is  less  affected  relatively  than  in 
mallpoz.  The  pocks  are  sometimes  numerous,  thoush  usually  few,  and  almost 
dwajs  quite  distinct.  They  first  appear  as  small  bright-red  spots,  which  quickly 
beoome  vesicular;  and  sometimes  they  seem  to  break  out  in  that  form.  The 
ffiiptiofi  is  not  unfrequently  attended  with  itching  or  tingling,  which  causes 
the  ehild  to  scratch  and  rub  the  vesicles,  and  thus  to  break  them,  when  they 
often  appear  as  small  formless  red  splotches.  The  unbroken  vesicles  are  gene- 
rilly  from  the  eighth  to  the  sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  occasionally  some- 
what larger,  rounded  at  top,  transparent,  colourless  or  slightly  yellow,  and 
veiy  delicate,  so  that  thev  are  easily  ruptured.  Sometimes  they  occur  in  sue- 
oessive  erops  for  two  or  three  days,  and  consequently  appear  in  different  stages 
of  advancement.  As  they  mature,  they  become  a  little  yellowish  and  some- 
what opaqucj  so  as,  when  at  their  height,  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  to  hav6 
a  pearly  aspe<H.  At  this  time  they  begin  to  shrink  and  dry ;  and,  on  the  sixth 
day,  stl^all  brown  crusts  appear,  which  gradually  harden,  and  fall  off  on  the 
ninth  or  tenth  day,  leaving  the  surface  slightly  discoloured,  but  not  depressed. 
The  last  crop  is  sometimes  a  day  or  two  later,  than  the  first  in  reaching  ma- 
turity, and  separating.  If  much  irritated,  as  by  scratching  or  rubbing,  the 
veaioles  sometimes  become  pustular,  and  then  occasionally  leave  pits.  In  cer- 
tain rare  cases  of  what  seems  to  be  varicella,  umbilicated  vesicles  appear 
mingled  with  the  others,  and  sometimes  leave  behind  them  small,  round,  deep 
pita.  I  have  considered  such  cases,  when  I  have  met  with  them,  as  varicella 
rather  than  varioloid,  because  no  smallpox  existed  to  which  they  could  be 
tnu;ed.  The  conoidal  and  globular  varieties,  of  Batcman's  synopsis,  are  pro- 
bably examples  of  varioloid. 

Oau»e» — ^The  only  known  cause  of  chickonpox  is  a  peculiar  contagion,  unless 
we  admit  that  it  sometimes  originates  in  an  epidemic  influence.  The  contagion 
ia  not  powerful ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  disease  can  be  communicated 
by  inoculation.  It  is  certain  that  repeated  attempts  to  propagate  it  in  this  way 
have  failed ;  and  the  cases  in  which  success  is  asserted  to  have  been  met  with 
may  very  possibly  have  been  varioloid  disease,  which  has  often  been  confounded 
wiUi  chiokenpox.  One  attack  protects  the  system  against  a  second.  The  dis- 
ease sometimes  occurs  epidemically ;  but  whether  independently  of  contagion 
18  unknown.  It  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  children,  though  not  en- 
tirely so.     Cases  have  been  observed  in  persons  of  middle  age. 

Varicella  was  for  a  long  time  confounded  with  variola;  but  the  distinction, 
when  pointed  out  by  Heberden  and  others,  was  generally  recognized.  Dr. 
John  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh,  revived  the  idea  of  their  identity,  considering 
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them  as  different  modifications  of  the  same  disease,  and  succeeded  in  creating 
doubts  in  many.  But  the  following  considerations  are,  I  think,  conclusive 
against  that  opinion.  Chickenpox  often  occurs  in  neighbourhoods  where  there 
is  no  smallpox;  and  epidemics  of  the  former  disease  sometimes  occur,  without 
a  case  of  the  latter.  It  does  not  give  rise  to  smallpox  in  the  unprotected,  but 
always  to  an  affection  having  the  same  symptoms  as  the  original  disease.  It 
occurs  with  identical  characters,  and  with  equal  facility,  in  the  vaccinated  and 
nn vaccinated,  in  those  who  have  had  and  those  who  have  not  had  smallpox; 
nor  does  it  afford  the  least  protection  against  smallpox  or  vaccination.  The 
whole  course  of  its  symptoms  is  different  from  that  of  variola.  The  pock  is 
essentially  different  from  the  variolous.  It  is  a  superficial  vesicle,  situated 
between  the  true  skin  and  epidermis,  without  any  pseudo-membranous  pro- 
duct, and  without  any  deep-seated  disease  of  the  corium. 

Diagnosis. — The  only  affection  with  which  varicella  can  be  confounded  is 
varioloid,  in  some  of  its  varieties.  Indeed,  I  have  occasionally  met  with  cases 
during  the  prevalence  of  smallpox,  in  relation  to  which  it  was  impossible  to 
decide,  with  certain  tv,  whether  they  were  variolous  or  varicellous.  But  gene- 
rally the  distinction  netween  modified  smallpox  and  chickenpox  is  sufficientlj 
obvious.  In  the  former,  the  fever  is  more  severe  and  longer  continued.  The 
eruption  is  much  later  in  assuming  the  vesicular  characteri  is  often  umbilicated, 
and  often  more  or  less  pustular.  There  is,  moreover,  a  greater  elevation,  and 
hardening  of  the  surface  in  the  pimple,  and  at  the  base  of  the  vesicle,  which 
i^  much  firmer  than  that  of  varicella. 

Treatment. — ^The  disease  is  never  dangerous,  and  almost  always  so  mild  as 
to  be  quite  insignificant.  Its  chief  importance,  in  fact,  consists  in  the  poasi- 
bility  of  occasionally  confounding  it  with  varioloid.  Little  treatment  is  to- 
quired.  In  the  severer  forms  of  it,  a  dose  of  magnesia  or  a  saline  laxative, 
cooling  drinks,  and  an  antiphlogistic  regimen  may  be  prescribed;  and  it  is 
advisable,  after  the  falling  of  the  scabs,  to  immerse  the  child  in  a  warm  bath. 
So  slight  is  the  affection,  that  it  is  scarcely  ever  worth  while  to  use  any  pre- 
cautions against  its  propagation. 


Article  X. 

MEASLES,  or  RUBEOLA. 

Syn. — MorbiUi. 

This  is  a  contagious  febrile  disease,  characterized  by  catarrhal  symptoms,  and 
the  occurrence  of  a  rash  upon  the  skin  about  the  fourth  day,  without  the  dia- 
appearance  of  the  fever.  There  is  no  certainty  that  it  was  known  to  the  an- 
cients. The  first  accurate  accounts  of  it  are  contained  in  the  Arabian  writers. 
Rhazes  described  it  under  a  distinct  name  in  the  ninth  century.  It  was,  bow« 
ever,  long  and  strangely  confounded  with  smallpox  by  the  earlier  modem 
physicians. 

SympttmUy  Gourtef  dx, — ^The  disease  often  commences  with  feelings  of  lassi- 
tude, chilliness,  aching  in  the  limbs,  &c.,  followed  by  frequent  pulse,  heat  and 
dryness  of  skin,  loss  of  appetite,  furred  tongue,  occasionally  headache,  and  all 
the  other  phenomena  characteristic  of  fever.  But,  along  with  these  phenomena, 
and  not  unfrequently  antecedent  to  them,  are  the  symptoms  of  irritation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eyes,  nostrils,  fauces,  larynx,  &o.,8uch  as  profoao 
discharge  of  tears  and  sufiiision  of  the  eyes,  sneesing  and  corysa,  slight  sore- 
ness of  throat,  roughness  or  huskiness  of  the  voice,  a  dry,  hard,  and  hoaiae 
oough,  and  sometimes  tightness  of  the  chest  and  dyspnoea,    fa  some  initanesa 
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there  is  epistaxlsy  and  in  some,  epigastric  pains,  nansoa,  atid  vomiting.  The 
bowels  are  usually  constipatedy  but  sometimes  the  reverse.  In  young  children 
oonvulsioQS  are  not  unfrequent,  especially  during  the  period  of  teething.  There 
U  every  passible  grade  in  the  violence  of  this  early  stage.  Occasionally  it 
exhibits  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  moderate  catarrh,  with 
little  or  no  observable  fever ;  while  in  other  cases  the  febrile  action  runs  very 
bighy  and  evidences  of  severe  bronchial  or  pulmonary  disease  are  presented. 
The  symptoms  generally  increase  in  severity  for  two  or  three  days,  then  oo- 
oasionally  reniit,  to  return  with  undiminished  if  not  increased  force,  upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rash.  If  the  fauces  be  examined  a  little  before  this  event, 
the  soft  palate  and  uvula  will  often  be  observed  to  have  a  punctuated  redness. 
The  eruption  generally  begins  to  appear  upon  the  fourth  day  or  at  the  end  of 
it;  though  sometimes  it  considerably  anticipates  this  period,  and  sometimes  is 
postponed  even  to  a  week  or  ten  days  fron^  the  commencement. 

The  rash  occurs  at  first  in  minute,  red,  distinct  spots,  very  slightly  elevated, 
which  disappear  under  pressure.  Thes6  show  themselves  ftrst  in  the  face  and 
neck,  then  upon  the  trunk,  and  finally  upon  the  limbs ;  and  there  is  often  an 
interval  of  two  days  between  the  occurrence  of  the  eruption  upon  the  forehead, 
cheek,  chin,  &c.,  and  its  completion  in  the  lower  extremities.  The  rash  very 
quickly  loses  its  isolated  character,  and  becomes  more  or  less  confluent;  ar- 
ranging itself  in  irregular  clusters,  which  are  occasionally  somewhat  crescentio, 
and  almost  always  leave  intervening  spaces  of  the  skin  little  if  at  all  affected. 
It  feels  slightly  rough  under  the  fingers,  and,  though  red,  has  a  somewhat 
darkish  tint.  There  is,  however,  great  diversity  in  this  respect,  the  rash 
hekng  brighter  when  the  fever  is  high,  and  usually  somewhat  more  so  on  the 
hce  than  elsewhere,  probably  on  account  of  its  great  vascularity.  In  some 
cases,  a  inore  prominent  or  papular  eruption  mingles  with  the  rash,  in  others, 
minnte  vesicles  are  here  and  there  observable.  The  amount  of  eruption 
▼aHes  greatly,  from  a  few  isolated  spots,  which  are  all  that  show  themselves 
in  some  cases,  to  a  generally  diffused  redness  which  is  observable  in  others. 
Oecasionally,  instead  of  commencing  in  the  face,  it  attacks  first  some  other 
portion  of  the  surface,  especially  if  previously  irritated  or  inflamed.  In  some 
cases,  it  does  not  spread,  but  confines  itself  to  the  circumscribed  space  in 
which  it  first  appeared.  When  at  its  height,  which  is  usually  upon  the 
9econd  or  third  day  of  the  eruption,  it  is  frequently  attended  with  a  trouble- 
some itching  and  heat  of  skin.  In  the  fauces,  the  original  punctuated  red- 
ness now  often  clusters  in  irregular  patches  as  on  the  skin;  and  red  points 
are  often  seen  projecting  above  the  fur  on  the  tongue. 

Neither  the  catarrhal  symptoms,  nor  the  fever,  decline  on  the  appearance 
of  the  eruption.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  seem  to  be  increased.  The  eyes 
ftre  now  frequently  red,  and  the  eyelids  swollen,  as  well  as,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  the  whole  face.  But  if  nausea  and  vomiting,  irregular  abdo- 
minal pains,  convulsions,  or  other  signs  of  nervous  disorder  have  occurred, 
they  often  cease  when  the  rash  is  fairly  out.  The  cough,  though  still  hoarse, 
now  becomes  more  loose,  and  a  transparent  mucus  is  expectorated.  Dr.  Gre- 
gory states  that  the  catarrhal  symptoms,  in  perfectly  regular  measles,  begin 
to  abate  on  the  appearance  of  the  eruption;  and  he  has  seen  the  "cough 
cease  instantly  as  if  by  magic.''  {LecL  on  Eruptive  Dia.,  Am.  ed.,  p.  125.)  ' 

About  the  eighth  day  of  the  disease,  or  the  fourth  of  the  eruption,  the 
rash,  fever,  and  catarrhal  symptoms  begin  to  decline  together.  The  decline 
commences  in  the  face,  where  the  redness  is  often  much  faded,  while  it  is 
•till  bright  upon  the  limbs.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  whole  duration  of 
the  eruption  does  not  exceed  a  day  or  two,  and  in  others  is  prolonged  to  a 
week  or  more.  ,  The  red  colour  gradually  gives  way  to  a  dirty  somewhat- yel- 
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lowish  hue;  and  the  cnticle  separates  in  fine  fbrfuraoeons  scales.  But  the 
desquamation  is  not  nniform,  being  sometimes  visible  on  the  face  or  hrasi 
ezclusivclj,  sometimes  limited  only  by  the  extent  of  the  eruption,  and,  ill 
other  instances,  wholly  wanting.  It  may  continue  four  or  five  days  before  il 
is  completed,  and  is  apt  to  be  attended  with  itching. 

As  the  fever  and  eruption  decline,  the  expectorated  matter  becomes  thicker 
and  more  opaque ;  and  considerable  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  appeannoei 
which  it  sometimes  assumes,  of  distinct  greenish-yellow  pellets,  floating,  in  e 
flattened  form,  upon  an  abundance  of  glairy  mucus,  and  which  is  considered 
as  somewhat  diagnostic. 

Occasionally  the  pectoral  symptoms,  instead  of  diminishing  at  this  stage, 
which  is  the  regular  course,  continue  and  even  become  aggravated ;  and  aae> 
cultation  reveals  all  the  signs  of  an  extensive  bronchitis,  or  of  circumscribed 
pneumonia.  This  is  the  greatest  danger  of  measles.  Instead  of  bronchial  or 
pulmonary  inflammation,  a  diarrhoea  not  un frequently  sets  in,  which,  when 
moderate,  may  be  considered  favourable;  but  is  sometimes  obstinate  and 
troublesome. 

Diversities. — Measles  ofler  numerous  diversities  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned.    The  following  are  most  worthy  of  notice. 

1.  Owing  to  internal  irritations  in  diffigrent  parts,  as  the  stomach,  bowels^ 
brain,  &c.,  the  eruption  is  sometimes  greatly  delayed.  Excessive  purgatioft 
is  thought  occasionally  to  have  the  same  effect;  as  also  is  anything  which 
greatly  debilitates  the  system,  such  as  copious  bleeding,  some  previous  vies 
of  constitution,  or  a  malignant  action  of  the  cause.  Under  all  these  circan^ 
stances,  there  is  occasion  for  solicitude,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  eruptioQ  ii 
sought  for,  either  as  in  itself  favourable,  or  at  least  of  favourable  augury. 

The  same  causes  which  retard  the  eruption  may  cause  it  to  retrocede  aftv 
having  appeared;  and  a  similar  effect  is  ascribed  occasionally  to  the  inflneiMS 
of  cold.  The  retrocession  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  pains  in  the  bowels,  dia^ 
rhoea,  dyspnoea,  coma,  convulsions,  &o.,  indicating  internal  irritations,  or  bj 
the  signs  of  great  prostration.  Sometimes  the  rash  returns  again  spontane- 
ously, with  the  relief  of  the  alarming  symptoms.  The  retrocession,  herft 
alluded  to,  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  early  and  altogether  favonrabk 
disappearance  of  the  rash,  which  sometimes  occurs  in  slight  cases. 
'  A  return  or  exacerbation  of  the  eruption  has  been  noticed,  in  a  few  casei^ 
after  the  period  of  its  normal  decline. 

2.  It  is  thought  that  a  rubeolous  fever  sometimes  occurs  without  eruption; 
though  there  may  be  difficulty  in  proving  the  fact.  It  is  certain  that,  in  the 
midst  of  measles,  in  the  same  family  even  in  which  several  individuals  may 
be  affected  with  the  regular  disease,  cases  are  occasionally  seen  resembling  it 
precisely  in  symptoms,  course,  and  duration,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
rash.  The  inference  is  at  least  plausible,  that  the  affections  have  their  origin 
in  the  same  specific  cause. 

3.  Another  affection,  occasionally  seen  during  rubeolous  epidemics,  is  ai 
eruption  having  the  characters  and  course  of  that  of  genuine  measles,  hot 
without  fever  and  catarrhal  symptoms.  This  has  been  called  rubeola  spurioj 
or  rubeola  sine  catarrho.  According  to  Willan,  it  has  no  efiiect  in  protecting 
the  system  again.st  an  attack  of  the  true  disease.  I  have  repeatedly  observed 
such  an  eruption  as  the  result  of  certain  irritating  substances  taken  into  the 
stomach,  when  measles  were  not  prevalent.  May  it  not  have  a  similar  origin 
when  occurring  during  epidemics  of  that  disease?  There  is  another  stale^ 
which  I  believe  is  more  frequent,  and  probably  has  stronger  grounds  to  rank 
with  true  measles;  namely,  a  fever  accompanied  by  a  rubeoloua  emptioDj  \mk 
without  catarrh. 
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•  4.  Meodes  ootesibnallj  appesr  of  a  maifgnant  chdrader.  *  Some  casdfi  of 
this  kind  may  be  intermingled  with  ordinary  measles,  arising  from  a  deprared 
state  of  the  constitution,  a  strong  predisposition  to  the  typhods  condition,  or 
the  accidental  ioonjanction  of  some  powerfnlly  depressing  cause  with  the  spe- 
cific caose  of  measles.  Bat  more  frequently  they  are  the  result  of  peculiarity 
in  the  epidemic  influence;  and  are  exceedingly  rare  in  this  eountry.  The 
early  sti^  may  not  materially  differ  from  that  of  the  ordinary  disease,  unless 
in  a  greater  frequency  and  feebleness  of  pulse,  more  dy^ncea  or  epigastric 
oppfession,  and  a  greater  tendency  to  delirium,  stupor,  or  other  nervous  dis- 
order. But  occasionally  the  prostrating  influence  of  the  cause  is  S^lt  at  the 
oatset,  and  only  feeble  and  imperfect  signs  of  reaction  are  witnessed.  The 
emption  is  apt  to  be  irregular  and  partial,  appearing  and  then  disappearing ; 
Mid  the  rash  is  often  of  a  livid,  purplish,  or  blackish  colour,  interspersed  with 
petechise,  and  accompanied  with  a  disposition  to  passive  hemorrhage.  The 
dbdominal  and  cerebral  symptoms  are  those  of  malignant  typhus ;  and  affec- 
iionB  of  the  chest,  when  they  occur,  assume  that  condition  of  intense  oonges- 
ttcn,  with  feeUeness  of  inflammatory  action,  and  distressing  insufficiency  of 
ftmction,  which  mark  the  pneumonia  of  the  same  disease.  When  the  patient 
sarvives  the  immediate  danger  from  syncope,  coma,  or  asphyxia,  he  is  still 
Bable  to  be  carried  off  by  the  exhausting  diarrhoea,  or  obstinate  bronchial 
dnease  which  remains.  In  consequence  of  the  dark  colour  of  the  rash,  this 
fariety  of  measles  has  been  called  rubeola  nigra  or  black  measles^  though  the 
mne  name  might  be  appropriated  to  cases  of  the  disease  occurring  in  con- 
seidon  witli  purpura  or  scurvy. 

5.  Measles  are  liable  to  numerous  complications.  Among  these,  the  most 
freqaent  and  fatal  is  inflammation  of  the  different  organs.  Bronchitis  and 
pneumonia  have  been  already  mentioned.  Enteritis  with  diarrhoea  is  not  un- 
freqnent.  Ophthalmia  id  common  and  sometimes  severe.  Perhaps  the  most 
dangerous  complication,  when  it  occurs,  is  pseudo-membranous  inflammation 
of  the  larynx.  Such  cases  are  almost  always  fatal ;  but  happily  they  are  rare. 
Tlie  same  disease  existing  in  the  mouth  and  fauces  is  sometimes  seen.  Eabe- 
ola  is  sometimes  associated  with  other  eruptive  affections.  Thus,  it  occasionally 
mns  a  conjoint  course  with  scarlatina,  adding  to  the  danger  of  that  disease  by 
directing  its  pseudo-membranous  tendency  to  the  larynx.  A  fatal  case  of  that 
kind  has  occurred  to  me.  It  is  said  sometimes  to  exist  in  connexion  with 
smallpox ;  though  these  affections  probably  more  frequently  have  the  effect 
di  temporarily  superseding  each  other,  one  being  checked  till  the  other  has. 
ran  its  course,  and  then  resuming  its  own. 

Measles  occasionally  have  the  effect  of  relieving  or  permanently  displacing 
ether  diseases,  especially  certain  obstinate  cutaneous  and  nervous  affections, 
among  the  latter  of  which  hooping-cough  may  be  particularly  mentioned.  It 
is,  however,  much  more  apt  to  leave  disorders  behind  it.  One  of  the  most 
eommon  of  these  is  chronic  inflammation  of  the  air  passages,  with  hoarseness; 
and  I  have  known  a  permanent  loss  of  voice  to  have  its  origin  in  this  disease. 
Other  unpleasant  consequences  are  obstinate  inflammation  of  the  eyelids,  in- 
flammation and  suppuration  of  the  ear,  swelling  of  the  cervical  glands,  boils 
ill  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  chronic  diarrhoea.  Measles  are  also  well 
known  to  favour  the  developement  of  tubercles  and  scrofulous  swellings  in 
persons  predisposed  to  them. 

Anatomical  Characters. — ^When  measles  prove  fatal,  it  is  generally  in  con- 
sequence of  inflammatory  disorganization,  the  signs  of  which,  therefore,  will 
be  found  after  death.  But  there  is  no  peculiarity  in  these  signs.  When 
death  has  resulted  from  the  uncomplicated  disease,  nothing  is  found  but  a 
general  congestion  of  the  internal  organs,  and  especially  of  the  mucous  mem- 
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branes.  The  blood  in  the  veesels  is  fluid  and  blackish  ;  and  cosffola  are  Dot 
found  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart.  Andral  and  Gavarret  found  the  fibiui 
seldom  to  exceed  the  average  of  health,  and  generally  to  fall  somewhat  ahofi 
of  it ;  while  the  red  corpuscles  were  in  most  instances  above  the  normal  ataiut 
ard.  This  proves  the  existence  of  a  febrile^  rather  than  an  inflammatory  cha- 
racter of  the  afifection. 

Causes, — It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  there  is  one  specific  cause  of 
measles ;  or  that  this  is  generated  in  the  bodies  of  those  affected  with  tl^ 
disease,  and  is  capable  of  acting  upon  others  through  the  air.  It  is^  therefora, 
oontagious.  Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  possibility  of  com* 
monicating  the  disease  by  inoculation.  Numerous  trials  have  been  made^ 
many  of  which  have  been  apparently  successful,  while  others  have  failed.  li 
is  asserted  that  the  disease  has  been  imparted  by  inserting  into  the  skin  blood 
taken  from  the  eruptive  spots,  lymph  from  the  small  vesicles  which  sometimes 
exist,  and  even  the  tears  and  sdiva.  Though  the  circumstance  that  theee  ex- 
periments have  generally  been  made  during  epidemics,  when  all  not  prot^eled 
are  liable  to  the  disease^  may  throw  some  doubt  upon  the  subject ;  yet  the 
cases  of  asserted  success  are  so  numerous  and  varied,  as  to  make  the  aflinu^ 
live  of  the  question  greatly  preponderate  in  the  balance  of  probabilities. 

Though  capable  of  being  propagated  by  contagion,  measles  prevail  mwSk 
more  at  some  periods  than  others ;  probably  under  a  peculiar  epidemic  infla* 
ence.  Whether  this  influence  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  produce  the  disease,  or 
whether  it  merely  acts  by  increasing  the  susceptibility  to  the  contagious  prifr- 
ciple,  may  perhaps  be  considered  uncertain.  If  the  fact,  quoted  by  Rayw 
from  an  old  author,  that  the  disease  was  not  known  in  the  new  world  until 
the  year  1518,  when  it  was  imported  from  Europe,  could  be  relied  on,  it 
would  go  far  to  prove  that  epidemic  influence  is  alone  insufficient;  bat  the 
testimony  can  hardly  be  admitted  to  have  much  weight ;  and  the  very  fre- 
quent ocqurrence  of  the  disease,  without  any  possibility  of  tracing  it  to  pe^ 
sonal  communication,  would  lead  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  Still,  there  if 
DO  impossibility  in  the  production,  at  once  by  the  human  body  and  by  other 
unknown  agencies  in  nature,  of  the  same  identical  poison,  whatever  that  may 
be.  The  difficulty  would  be  removed  one  step  by  admitting  the  vital  organie 
character  of  contagions.    (See  Contagiony  page  164.) 

Cold  weather  appears  favourable  to  the  production  of  the  disease ;  as  epi- 
demics of  it  are  most  frequent  in  winter.  They  occur,  however,  at  all  seasons. 
No  age  is  exempt  from  the  disease.  It  attacks  the  foetus  in  the  womb,  and 
old  persons  in  their  second  childhood.  Yet  it  is  much  more  frequent  in  chil- 
dren than  in  adults.  One  reason  of  this  may  be  a  diminished  susceptibility; 
yet  a  much  stronger  one  is  the  fact,  that  most  persons  have  the  disease  in 
early  life,  and  can  have  it  but  once.  There  is  a  very  general  susceptibility  to 
measles ;  and  there  are  very  few  who  are  not  attacked  at  one  period  or  another 
of  their  lives. 

Though,  as  a  general  rule,  measles  are  capable  of  being  taken  but  once,  in- 
stances have  undoubtedly  occurred,  as  in  all  other  contagious  diseases,  in 
which  the  same  individual  has  been  affected  a  second  time. 

The  period  which  intervenes  between  exposure  to  the  cause,  and  the  oconr- 
rence  of  the  disease,  is  generally  thought  to  be  about  a  week,  though  it  if 
said  to  be  sometimes  considerably  shorter,  and  sometimes  as  long  as  two  or 
three  weeks.  In  the  inoculations  performed  by  Home,  the  disease  naade  its 
appearance  upon  the  sixth  day.'*' 

*  From  an  account  by  Dr.  P.  L.  Pauum  of  the  measles  which,  in  the  year  1846,  af- 
fected more  than  6000  of  the  7782  inhabitants  of  the  Feroe  Islands,  an.d  in  which  um- 
fual  opportunities  were  oiTcred  for  estimating  the  operation  of  the  oomtagloiui  cause,  it 
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Diagium$.'-^In  the  etrlj  8taf e,  measles  may  be  readily  misjiaken  for  catar- 
rhal  fever,  theugfa  some  writers  speak  of  a  hard^  dry,  loud,  and  hoarse  cough 
]>j  which  it  may  generally  be  distioguished.  There  is  almost  always,  how- 
eTer,  some  uncertainty  until  the  eruption  appears;  and  cases  in  which  no 
ernption  occurs  must  necesaarily  be  doubtful,  especially  when  the  influenu 
is  at  the  time  prevalent,  or  the  changes  of  weather  favour  catarrhal  affeC" 
tioos.  The  only  diseases  liable  to  be  confounded  with  measles,  after  the 
oeenrrence  of  the  eruption,  are  smallpox,  scarlatina,  and  roseola.  In  distinct 
smallpox,  the  subsidence  of  the  fever  is-  a  sufficient  diagnostic  ^gn.  In  the 
aonfluent,  when  the  fever  persists,  there  may  be  some  doubt  at  the.  moment 
0f  eruption ;  but  in  measles  the  rash  is  less  observably  prominent  and  hard 
Vilder  the  fingers;  and  the  question  is  very  soon  decided  by  the  stationary 
eharaotcr  of  the  rubeolous  eruption,  while  the  variolous  is  rapidly  becoibing' 
vesicular  and  umbilicated.  The  diagnosis  between  measles  and  scarlet  fever 
will  be  given  under  the  latter  disease.  From  roseola  measles  are  distin- 
guished by  the  catarrhal  symptoms;  but  measles  without  catarrh  may  be 
aaaily  mistaken  for  that  comj^int;  and,  in  its  turn,  roseola  accidentally 
aasociated  with  catarrh  may  be  mistaken  for  measles. 

Rrogno$u* — In  ordinary  uncomplicated  measles,  the  prognosis  is  almost 
always  favx>urable.  The  chief  danger  is  from  bronchial  and  pulmonary  ia- 
flnamaticm,  and  the  danger  is  probably  greater  after  the  disease  has  begun 
to  decline  than  during  its  progress.  The  occurrence  of  pseudo-membranous 
eroup  is  highly  alarming,  and  very  generally  fatal.  The  malignant  fOrm  of 
measles  is  also  highly  dangerous.  Occasionally,  too,  the  patient  is  carried 
off  by  supervening  disease  of  the  bowels,  or  of  the  brain.  The  danger  is 
greater  in  the  old  than  in  the  young,  and  in  cold  than  in  warm  weather ;  and 
IS  aggravated  by  dentition,  pregnancy,  and  the  puerperal  state.  When  occur- 
ring in  the  advanced  stages  of  other  diseases,  measles  are  apt  to  carry  off  the 
patient.  Among  the  unfavourable  signs  are  unusual  severity  and  continuance 
of  the  early  fever,  with  postponement  of  the  eruption ;  a  sudden  disappearance 
of  the  rash,  in  connexion  with  evidences  of  internal  irritation  or  great  pros- 
tration; severe  dyspnoea,  and  other  symptoms  of  considerable  pulmonary 
inflammation;  great  restlessness,  delirium,  or  coma;  a  continuance  of  fever, 
ooQgh,  and  dyspnoea,  after  the  regular  decline  of  the  eruption;  a  complete 
toes  oJF  voice  with  dyspnoea;  and  evidences  of  malignancy,  such  as  a  weak 
pulse,  a  livid  colour  of  the  rash,  petechiae,  and  passive  hemorrhage. 

Treatment, — ^In  the  mildest  forms  of  the  disease,  nothing  more  is  requisite 
than  to  keep  the  patient  on  a  low  diet,  attend  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  and 
wevent  exposure  to  cold  and  wet.  In  the  management  of  measles  generally, 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  disease  does  not  bear  exposure  of  the 
lor&oe  to  cold  as  well  as  either  scarlatina  or  smallpox.  The  tendency  to 
bronchial  and  pulmonary  inflammation  renders  caution  in  this  respect  pecu- 
liarly jiecessary.  But  neither  should  the  patient  be  kept  in  a  hot  room, 
nor  oppressively  covered  with  bedclothes.  A  good  rule  is  to  render  the  air 
and  the  covering  comfortably  warm.  Children  especially  require  care;  as 
they  are  apt  to  be  restless,  and  to  throw  off  their  covering.  It  is  important, 
therefore,  when  the  air  of  the  chamber  is  at  all  cool,  to  watch  them  closelyi 
both  night  and  day. 

When  the  case  is  sufficiently  severe  for  treatment,  the  proper  remedies  are 
saline  laxatives;  demulcent  drinks,  such  as  flaxseed  tea,  solution  of  gum 

appears  that  the  period  of  incubation  was  almost  always  thirteen  or  fourteen  dajs.  The 
same  writer  concluded,  from  his  observations,  that  it  Is  probably  only  after  the  occur- 
rence of  the  eruption  that  the  disease  is  contagious.*  (Arth.  Oin,  4  s<Er.,  xxt.  451, 
from  Arck.  Pkytiol,  ffeilkundet,  t,  11.)    Note  to  the  thifd  edition. 
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lie,  infuion  of  slippery  elm,  decoctions  of  the  BaoehuiBe  fniitSy  Ac.,  to 
which  antimonial  wine  may  be  added  in  small  qoantities;  and,  when  the  akfai 
is  Tery  hot  and  dry,  the  neutral  mixture  or  effervescing  draught,  the  patient 
being  in  this  case  confined  to  bed.  Should  signs  of  decided  bronchitis  or 
poeamonia  present  themselves,  or  the  laryngeal  inflammation  be  at  all  threat- 
ening, or  convulsions  with  a  tendency  to  stupor  occur,  blood  may  in  ordinary 
well  developed  measles  be  taken  with  tolerable  freedom;  as  the  complaint 
generally  bears  the  loss  of  it  well.  But  no  more  should  be  drawn,  diiring 
the  course  of  the  disease,  than  is  necessary  to  guard  against  danger  from  the 
above  causes ;  as  excessive  bleeding  sometimes  interferes  with  the  occnrrence 
of  the  eruption,  or  favours  its  retrocession  if  already  out.  The  general  bleed- 
ing may  be  aided  by  cups  or  leeches ;  and  these  should  be  preferred  to  the 
lanoet  in  doubtful  cases.  In  infants,  it  will  seldom  be  necessary  to  take 
blood  from  the  arm  when  leeches  can  be  commanded. 

Shonld  the  symptoms  threaten  croup,  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  or  tartar 
emetic,  followed  by  a  purgative  dose  of  calomel,  and  afterwards  antimonial  or 
ipecacuanha  wine  or  syrup  of  ipecacuanha,  in  small  and  frequently  repeated 
aosea,  will  generally  be  sufficient  to  relieve  them ;  and  the  same  treatment, 
with  the  exception  of  the  emetic,  may  be  employed  when  there  is  oppreasion 
of  the  chest  from  bronchial  inflammation.  The  warm  bath  and  warm  foment- 
ations, or  emollient  cataplasms,  arc  sometimes  also  of  advantage  under  these 
circumstances. 

Opiates  are  not  generally  advisable  in  the  early  stage;  but,  when  the 
cough  is  very  troublesome,  hyoscyamus  may  be  combined  with  the  expecto- 
rants just  mentioned. 

The  eyelids,  when  inflamed,  should  be  frequently  moistened  with  demulcent 
liquids,  as  mucilage  of  sassafras  pith,  which  may  also  be  used  beneficially  as 
a  oollyrium  in  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva. 

The  same  plan  should  be  continued  after  the  appearance  of  the  eruption, 
and  until  it  begins  to  decline.     If  at  this  period  the  cough  should  be  trouble- 
some, opiates  may  be  used  moderately  in  connexion  with  expectorant  medi-  | 
cines,  such  as  the  antimonials,  ipecacuanha,  and  the  syrups  of  squill  and 
seneka.     iShould  a  fresh  accession  of  acute  bronchitis,  or  an  attack  of  pneu- 
monia now  supervene,  they  should  be  met  promptly  by  general  or  local  bleed-  t 
ing,  blistering,  and  antimonials.     The  loss  of  blood  is  even  more  effectual  in  \ 
subduing  inflammation  at  this  stage  than  during  the  eruptive  fever,  and  is  \ 
quite  as  well  borne  by  the  patient.     If  these  means  fail,  recourse  should  be 
had  to  the  alterative  use  of  calomel  with  ipecacuanha  and  opium. 

The  retrocession  of  the  eruption,  and  its  retardation,  occasionally  require 
attention.  Unless  unpleasant  symptoms  should  exist  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
best  to  leave  the  case  to  nature ;  but,  when  evidences  of  internal  irritation  or 
inflammation,  or  of  considerable  depression,  are  presented,  prompt  interference 
becomes  necessary;  and  the  object  of  the  practitioner  should  be  to  call  the 
disease  to  the  surface.  Among  the  most  effectual  measures  for  the  purpose 
is  the  hot  or  vapour  bath,  which  is  applicable  in  almost  all  cases,  whatever 
may  be  the  pathological  condition.  If  it  be  inconvenient  to  administer  this, 
hot  and  stimulating  pcdiluvia  may  be  substituted.  If  the  retrocession  has 
arisen  from  exposure  to  cold,  warm  drinks  should  be  given  in  addition,  as 
infusion  of  bulm,  chamomile,  or  the  dried  mints;  and,  if  there  be  at  the  same 
time  gastro-intcstinal  or  nervous  irritation,  without  any  tendency  to  stupor, 
and  without  any  considerable  bronchinl  disease,  a  full  dose  of  Dover's  powder 
will  be  useful.  Should  decided  inflammation  of  the  interior  organs  accom- 
pany the  retrocession,  it  may  be  necessary  to  take  blood  from  the  arm.  In 
certain  cases,  not  attended  with  nausea,  an  emetic  has  sometimes  answered 
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an  excellent  pnrpose.  Should  the  fault  lie  in  a  debilitated  state  of  the  sys- 
tem, from  ezoessive  loss  of  blood,  a  typhous  tendency,  or  other  cause,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  administer  warm  wine-whey,  and  the  preparations  of  ether  or 
ammonia  internally,  while  sinapisms,  stimulating  frictions,  and  artificial  heat 
are  diligently  applied  externally.  When  irritation  exists  in  one  of  the  inte- 
rior organs,  a  sinapism  or  blister  over  the  organ  will  be  advisable. 

The  conyulsiona  which  occur  in  children,  in  the  early  stage,  often  require 
nothing  more  than  hot  pediluvia,  or  the  warm  bath,  and  sinapisms  to  the 
litibs;  and,  indeed,  often  subside  spontaneously  without  injury;  but,  when 
they  are  persistent,  often  repeated,  or  followed  by  stupor,  in  addition  to  the 
mnedies  just  mentioned,  blood  may  be  taken  from  the  arm  or  the  temples, 
eold  applied  to  the  head,  and  a  dose  of  calomel  given  internally.  An  emetic 
dOB6  of  ipecacuanha  sometimes  proves  very  useful.  Discrimination,  however, 
is  necessary;  and  the  practitioner  should  endeavour  to  ascertain,  whether  the 
afieeiion  may  not  arise  from  some  source  of  irritation  extraneous  to  the  brain, 
as  the  bowels  for  example,  or  the  gums  in  dentition.  In  such  cases,  the 
remedies  should  be  directed  to  the  real  seat  of  disorder.  In  all  oases  of  this 
kind,  bleeding  should  be  employed  with  a  proper  caution.  In  the.  advanced 
atiges  of  the  disease,  when  convulsions  occur,  it  is  oftener  probably  from 
■arvoas  irritation  than  cerebral  congestion  or  inflammation ;  and  the  nervoas 
atimalants,  as  assafetida,  camphor,  musk,  and  sometimes  even  opium,  are 
more  efficient  than  depletion;  but  the  practitioner  must  be  guided  by  the 
symptoms. 

Diarrhoea,  if  moderate,  should  not  be  disturbed;  but,  if  profuse,  painful  or 
obstinate,  it  should  be  checked  by  means  addressed  to  the  existing  pathological 
stete  of  the  bowels.  (See  Enteritis  and  Diarrhcea.) 

Malignant  measles  must  be  treated  like  other  typhous  diseases,  by  tonics 
and  stimulants,  a  judicious  use  of  laxatives,  and,  when  attended  with  inflam- 
mation, by  very  cautious  local  depletion,  blisters,  and  calomel  with  opium. 

The'  diet,  in  ordinary  measles,  should  be  strictly  antiphlogistic  throughput 
the  disease.  During  the  existence  of  considerable  fever,  it  should  be  chiefly 
in  the  liquid  form.  In  cases  attended  with  debility,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  milk  and  animal  broths. 

Daring  convalescence,  care  should  be  taken  to  guard  the  patient  against 
the  cpld;  and  in  winter  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  leave  the  house  until 
desquamation  has  been  for  several  days  entirely  completed,  and  the  catarrhal 
symptoms  have  disappeared. 

Friction  with  fat  bacon  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  as  recommended 
by  Dr.  Schneeman  in  the  treatment  of  scarlet  fever,  has  been  employed  also 
in  measles,  with  much  supposed  advantage,  by  Dr.  John  Evans.  (^Sl  Louis 
Med.  onA  Su.rg.  Joum.j  ix.  276,  from  Charleston  Med,  Joum.) 
.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  prevent  measles  by  inducing  a  mild  form  of 
the  disease  by  means  of  inoculation.  An  instance  is  quoted  by  MM.  Guersant 
and  Blache,  \DicL  de  Mid,,  xxvii.,  p.  684,)  in  which  the  operation  is  said  to 
hare  been  performed  in  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-two  cases,  with  liquid 
taken  from  the  patches,  or  with  a  tear  of  the  patient,  and  failed  only  in  seven 
ooi  of  every  hundred.  The  resulting  disease  was  mild,  and  in  no  case  fatal. 
On  the  seventh  day  the  fever  appeared,  on  the  ninth  or  tenth  the  eruption, 
00  the  fourteenth  the  desquamation ;  and  on  the  seventeenth  the  patient  was 
quite  well.  Ordinarily  measles  are  so  mild  as  scarcely  to  call  for  this  mode 
of  protection;  but  in  malignant  epidemics  of  the  disease,  it  might  be  tried, 
under  circumstances  of  great  exposure. 
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SCARLET  FEVER,  or  SCARLATINA. 

This  is  a  cOntngious  febrile  disease,  charaeterised  by  Snianmatian  of  tiie 
fauces,  and  a  scarlet  rash  appearing  usually  on  the  second  day,  sod  enffiof 
in  desquamation  about  the  sixth  or  seyenth  day. 

Scarlet  fever  was  long  confounded  with  measles,  and,  even  when  diatiiiedy 
described,  appears,  from  the  names  employed,  to  have  been  considered  merely 
as  a  variofy  of  that  disease.  Ingrassias  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  allude 
to  it  as  a  peculiar  affection,  in  a  work  published  in  1556.  It  was  afterwaidi 
noticed  by  Coyttar  of  Poictiers,  in  France,  and  by  Morton  in  England;  bol 
Dr.  Withering  has  the  credit,  among  British  physicians,  of  being  Ae  first  who 
clearly  and  fully  pointed  out  the  differences  between  the  two  diseaaeai  aod 
established  the  claims  of  scarlatina  to  its  present  rank. 

Most  authors  describe  three  varieties  of  scarlet  fever,  the  rimple,  the  aa^ 
nose,  and  the  malignant,  and  each  of  them  so  precisely,  that  the  etwlnl 
might  very  readily  be  led  into  the  error  of  supposing  them  to  be  eqoally 
distinct  in  nature.  But  the  fact  is,  that,  though  cases  are  not  anfreqiMlh 
observed  in  whicli  the  characters  of  each  variety  are  tolerably  well  marked, 
yet  it  very  often  happens  that  they  are  blended  together,  so  that  it  woaM  k 
quite  impossible  to  determine  to  which  of  them  a  particular  case  might  bekMg. 
The  disease  is  essentially  the  same  in  all  its  varieties,  and  produced  by  the 
same  cause ;  and  there  is  no  better  reason  for  distributing  it  into  differeil 
sections  than  for  treating  in  the  same  manner  most  other  febrile  dieeaaea.  I 
shall,  therefore,  first  describe  it  generally,  and  afterwards  refer  to  its  modifr 
cations. 

S^mptoms^  Coursf^  <fc. — Either  with  or  without  the  ordinary  prdimimnes 
of  languor,  weariness,  rigors,  and  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs,  the  fever  sett 
in  with  a  frequent  pulse,  hot  dry  skin,  flushed  face,  furred  tongue,  anorexia, 
thirst,  and  great  muscular  weakness.  Sometimes  there  are  nausea  and  vomil- 
ing;  sometimes  also  more  or  less  headache,  or  other  symptoms  of  nerrou 
disorder,  such  as  restlessness,  morbid  vigilance,  delirium,  stupor,  coma,  or 
convulsions.  In  relation  to  the  severity  of  its  symptoms,  the  fever  is  of  evfry 
possible  grade,  from  a  mildness  scarcely  amounting  to  disease,  up  to  the 
highest  point  of  violence  and  danger. 

Along  with  the  fever,  sometimes  beginning  with  it,  and  sometimca  a  Kttfe 
after  it,  there  is  almost  always  more  or  less  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the 
fauces,  which,  upon  being  examined,  appear  red  and  not  unfrequently  awoUea. 
The  same  colour  is  diffused  over  the  interior  of  the  mouth ;  and  the  toagaCy 
though  coated  with  a  white,  or  yellowish -white  fur,  exhibits  projecting  red 
papiliss  upon  its  surface,  and  is  red  at  the  tip  and  edges. 

The  rash  makes  its  appearance,  in  most  instances,  upon  the  second  day  of 
the  fever,  often,  however,  earlier  or  later,  and  sometimes  at  the  very  cobk 
mencemont,  so  far  as  can  be  determined  from  the  statements  of  the  patient 
or  his  friends.  It  occurs  usually  first  upon  the  neck,  face,  and  breaat,  wbenee 
it  gradually  spreads  over  flie  trunk  and  extremities,  occupying  abont  twenty- 
four  hours  in  its  diffusion.  Sometimes  its  course  is  the  reverse  of  that  stated. 
In  the  beginning,  it  is  in  minute  red  points,  which  rapidly  coalewe  in  broad 
patches,  and  in  the  (^urso  of  a  few  hours  generally  form  a  continuous  scarlet 
blush  over  largo  portiims  of  the  surface.  But  great  diversity  exists,  in  dif> 
fisrcnt  cases,  both  in  the  amount  and  arrangement  of  the  eniption.     Som^ 
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times  it  Id  very  Bcanty,  presenting  only  a  few  Bcattered  points  here  and  there, 
or  some  patches  of  moderate  extent ;  but  much  more  frequently,  it  covers,  in 
a  greater  or  less  dep^ee,  the  whole  body;  being  either  nniforml/ diffused  over 
the  surface,  or  exhibiting  this  uniformity  in  certaiu  parts,  while  in  others  it 
ifl  punctuated  or  in  patches.  The  rednes»  is  usually  diffused  equably  over  th6 
face  and  neck,  and  appears  with  great  intensity  in  the  flexures  of  the  joints, 
as  in  the  groins,  armpits,  and  bend  of  the  knees  and  elbows.  In  certain 
eases,  in  the  midst  of  the  general  blush,  points  of  a  deeper  redness  are  ob- 
servable. The  colour  has  been  compared  to  that  of  a  boiled  lobster ;  but  it 
is  Bsually,  I  think,  of  a  darker  hue.  It  disappears  under  pressure,  and  re- 
turns when  the  pressure  is  removed.  Whatever  increases  the  general  cxcite- 
uent  has  a  tendency  to  deepen  it.  Hence,  the  colour  is  most  intense  during 
the  exacerbations  of  the  fever,  and  is  increased  when  the  patient  cries,  or  is 
etiierwise  agitated.  The  reddened  surface  is  smooth  to  the  finger  ;  the  rash 
being  in  no  degree  perceptibly  elevated.  Sometimes,  however,  it  has  a  rough 
feel  like  that  of  goose-flesh  in  certain  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  limbs  and 
anterior  portion  of  the  trunk,  in  consequence  of  the  enlargement  of  the  pa- 
pillflB.  The  skin  itself  is  often  slightly  swollen,  especially  in  the  face,  hands, 
and. feet;  and  the  hands  are  rendered  somewhat  stiff  in  their  movements; 
Along  with  the  characteristic  rash,  may  not  unfrequently  be  observed,  upon 
the  neck,  in  the  armpit,  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  &c,,  a  crop  of  small  miliary' 
TMoles,  which  make  their  appearance  at  different  stages  of  the  eruption. 
Misnte  pimples  and  pustules  sometimes  also  mingle  with  it  during  its  decline*. 
The  cntcmeous  affection  is  attended  with  a  sense  of  burning,  itching,  or  other 
initation,  which  is  sometimes  very  annoying  to  the  patient^  and  interferes 
with  sleep. 

The  fever  does  not  abate  upon  the  appearance  of  the  rash,  but  continues 
with  various  degrees  of  violence,  throughout  its  whole  progress.  The  pulse 
is  usually  very  frequent,  much  more  so  than  in  febrile  diseases  generally  of 
the  same  degree  of  violence.  It  is  often  120  or  130  in  the  minute,  and 
sometimes  still  more  frequent.  Occasionally  it  has  considerable  force,  but 
this  is  not  its  predominant  character.  The  skin  is  dry  and  burning  hot,  and 
the  temperature,  as  indicated  by  the  thermometer,  is  not  unfrequently  lOd**' 
or  106°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  is  asserted  to  have  reached  112®.  The  highest 
pmnt,  however,  observed  in  the  experiments  of  Andral,  and  those  more  re- 
eently  made  by  M.  Roger,  was  41°  Cent.,  equivalent  very  nearly  to  106**  F. 
{JHct.  de  Mid..,  xviii.  155.)  The  fever  often  has  exacerbations  towards  even- 
ing; and  is  occasionally  attended  with  restlessness  or  delirium,  and  sometimes 
with  comatose  symptoms.  The  bowels  are  generally  cont^tipated ;  but  some- 
tiHies  diarrhea  occurs  in  the  advanced  stage.  Occasionally  also,  there  is 
mtability  of  stomach;  but  this  is  not  a  very  frequent  symptom. 

Tbe  affection  of  the  throat,  in  some  cases,  never  exceeds  that  already  no- 
ticed as  occurring  even  before  the  appearance  of  the  eruption.  But  very 
often  it  becomes  the  most  prominent  and  distressing  symptom,  being  attended 
with  swelling  within  and  without,  painful  deglutition,  and  sometimes  impeded 
rapiration.  This  feature  of  the  disease  will  be  more  particularly  noticed^  in 
the  description  of  the  anginose  variety. 

The  disease  attains  its  height  usually  from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth  day,  when, 
in  favourable  cases,  all  the  symptoms  begin-  to  decline.  The  rash  fades,  the 
■iliary  vesicles  if  present  dry  up,  the  heat  of  skin  diminishes,  the  pulse  be- 
comes slower  and  fuller,  the  throat  affection  abates,  and  the  tojQgue,  if  it  has 
net  previously  thrown  off  its  fur,  does  so  now,  often,  however,  remaining  for 
Bome  time  reddish,  glossy,  and  with  prominent  papilla.     Sometimes  the 
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amendment  is  accompanied  with  a  profiue  perspiration,  or  a  diarrhoDai  vkidk 
may  be  regarded  as  critical;  but  they  are  very  oftea  wanting. 

Desquamation  generally  begins  with  the  deoline  of  the  emptioa.  3oBie* 
times  it  is  furfuraceoos,  but  fi:equently  the  cuticle  separates  in  small  soales; 
and,  when  it  is  thick,  as  upon  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet^ 
it  occasionally  comes  away  in  large  flakes.  I  ha,Te  known  the  whole  cvtiele 
of  the  palm  and  fingers  to  separate,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  mould  of  the 
inside  of  the  band.  The  process  of  desquamation  is  often  attended  with  a 
Very  troublesome  itching  and  irritation,  and  sometimes  with  much  tendensM 
of  the  skin.  It  is  usually  completed  by  the  end  of  the  second  week,  thooi^k 
sometimes  delayed  longer,  in  consequence  of  a  succession  of  exfoliations.  At 
this  time,  if  no  untoward  complication  has  occurred,  the  patient  may  be  ooo* 
siderod  as  well,  though  not  yet  exempt  from  liability  to  unpleasant  and  eien 
dangerous  disease.  In  many  cases  of  scarlatina,  albumen  may  be  deteeted 
in  the  urine  a  few  days  after  the  commencement  of  desquamation ;  and,  whem 
examined  with  the  microscope,  it  is  found  in  these  cases  to  be  attended  inva- 
riably, according  to  Dr.  Begbie,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  epithelioB  of 
the  uriniferous  tubules,  or  other  portions  of  the  urinary  passages.  Of  twwiy- 
one  cases  examined  by  Dr.  Begbie,  albumen  was  detected  in  all.  The  quan- 
tity was  small,  and  it  continued  to  appear  but  a  few  days.  {EcL  MonA*  Jom%. 
of  Med.  ScL,  Jan.  1849,  p.  443,  and  Oct.  1852,  p.  828.) 

But  the  course  of  the  complaint  is  often  much  less  &vourable.  From  the 
beginning  to  the  close,  it  is  not  free  from  danger.  Death  sometimes  takii 
place  in  the  first  stage,  even  before  reaction,  from  the  overwhelming  fotee  of 
the  shock  upon  the  nervous  system;  and,  at  anv  subsequent  period,  the  pa- 
tient is  liable  to  the  same  result  from  coma  or  other  violent  cerebral  affeeCioi, 
which  often  leaves  no  organic  trace  behind  it.  Inflammation  oocaaiottaUy 
attacks  some  vital  part,  especially  one  of  the  serous  membranes,  with  Cital 
effect.  Disease  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  sometimes  carries  off  the  patient; 
and  instances  have  occurred  in  which  affections  of  the  larynx  have  been  the 
cause  of  death.  The  patient  may  also  sink  from  debility  consequent  npoB 
the  malignant  character  of  the  affection,  the  occurrence  of  gangrene  of  the 
throat,  or  the  exhausting  purulent  discharges  incident  to  local  affections, 
which  are  apt  to  remain  after  the  proper  disease  has  gone. 

Having  given  this  general  view  of  the  complaint,  I  will  now  invite  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  its  prominent  varieties. 

1.  Scarlatina  Simplex, — ^This  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  the  throat 
affection.  There  arc  only  the  fever  and  the  rash.  Such  is  the  definition  of 
scarlatina  simplex;  but  the  fact  is,  that  complete  exemption  from  inflamma- 
tion of  the  fauces  is  very  rare;  and  a  moderate  degree  of  it  would  not  be  ooo- 
sidered  as  excluding  the  case  from  the  present  category.  Redness  and  soma 
degree  of  soreness  in  the  fauces  are  scarcely  less  common  than  the  eraptioa 
itself. 

The  simple  variety  of  scarlet  fever  is  often  very  mild.  In  some  cases  the 
patient  is  not  even  confined  to  bed.  The  first  sign  of  disease  which  attntts 
attention  is  occasionally  a  scarlet  blush  upon  the  face  and  neck,  which  is 
attended  with  a  slight  febrile  movement,  and  declines  upon  the  fifth  day,  or 
sooner.  But  in  other  cases  it  is  much  more  severe.  There  is  a  aniversal 
diffusion  of  the  rash,  which  is  of  an  intense  redness,  the  heat  of  akin  and  h^ 
quency  of  pulse  are  extreme,  and  not  unfrequently  a  slight  delirium  oocuii 
especially  during  the  exacerbations  of  the  fever  at  night.  But,  unless  fituBi 
some  intercurrent  inflammation,  or  concealed  malignant  tendency,  or  danger* 
ous  sequela,  there  is  little  risk  of  life. 

2.  Scarlatina  Anginaa, — ^In  this  variety  the  afiection  of  the  fiiiues  is 
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proninent  Stifihess  of  the  jaws,  soreness  of  throat,  and  pain  in  8wallowin|( 
are  often  experienced  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  The  eraption  }b 
usually  somewhat  later  in  making  its  appearance  than  in  the  simple  variety, 
Bometimes  oconrring  on  the  third  instead  of  the  second  day.  It  is  also,  as  a 
general  mle,  less  copions  and  less  diffused.  Sometimes  it  is  confined  to  a 
particnlar  part,  as  the  hand  and  forearm.  I  have  seen  it  in  distinct  points, 
very  sparsely  scattered  over  the  trunk.  Not  unfrequently  it  is  in  patches^ 
with  interveining  portions  of  the  skin  of  the  natural  colour.  But  very  many 
instances  also  occur,  in  which  the  rash  is  nearly  or  quite  general,  and  as  in- 
tense and  uniform  as  in  the  simple.  Occasionally,  after  partially  breaking 
ooi,  it  disappears,  perhaps  to  return  again  after  a  longer  or  shorter  interval; 
and  this  process  is  sometimes  repeated  more  than  once.  The  fever  is  ordi- 
narily more  severe  than  in  scarlatina  simplex,  with  a  more  frequent  pulse, 
and  a  greater  tendency  to  delirium  or  stupor. 

The  inflammation  of  the  fauces  advances  with  the  progress  of  the  disease; 
and  not  unfrequently  the  eyes  are  red  and  irritated,  though  not  usually  watery, 
10  in  measles.  The  patient  sometimes  sneezes,  has  a  dry  cough,  and  a  gut- 
tural voice;  and  hemorrhage  sometimes  occurs  from  the  nostrils.  Upon  ex- 
amination of  the  fiiuces,  the  tonsils,  uvula,  and  soft  palate  are  observed  to  be. 
swollen  and  of  a  deep-red  colour;  and  patches  of  a  concrete  exudation,  resem- 
bling fiilse  membrane,  are  generally  seen  upon  the  surface  of  the  tonsils  at  an 
early  period.  These  patches  are  of  a  dirty  white,  yellowish,  or  ash  colour,  and 
■re  sometimes  very  extensive,  covering  the  surface  of  the  fauces,  and  spreading 
into  the  pharynx  as  far  as  it  can  be  seen.  They  are  usually  soft,  so  that  they 
may  not  unfrequently  be  scraped  off  with  an  instrument.  Formerly,  they  were 
Ihoaght  to  be  the  surfaces  of  ulcers,  or  gangrenous  portions  of  the  mucous 
membrane;  but,  when  removed,  they  leave  the  surface  for  the  most  part  merely 
rsddened,  and  without  organic  change.  Sometimes,  however,  they  really  do 
oover  uloerated  or  eroded  surfaces,  which  may  even  be  gangrenous.  Occa- 
skmally  they  extend  into  the  larynx,  producing  the  symptoms  of  pseudo-mem- 
bruicras  croup;  but  this  event  is  very  rare.  They  often  impart  a  very  offensive 
odour  to  the  breath.  Along  with  this  interior  disease,  there  is  almost  always 
more  or  less  swelling  of  the  external  parts,  in  the  region  of  the  parotid  and 
safamaxillary  glands;  and  sometimes  the  tumefaction  is  very  great.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  parotid  is  the  seat  of  the  inflammation;  and  this  may 
sometimes  be  the  case;  but  more  frequently  it  is  in  the  neighbouring  cellular 
tissue,  or  the  lymphatic  glands.  The  external  swelling  is  bard  and  painful, 
and  sometimes  prevents  the  patient  from  opening  his  mouth  so  far  as  to  per- 
mit an  inspection  of  the  fauces.  Deglutition  is  difficult  and  painful;  and, 
when  attempts  are  made  to  swallow  liquids,  they  occasionally  return  through 
the  nostrils.  Sometimes  the  internal  parts  are  so  much  swollen  as  to  interfere 
with  respiration.  The  patient  is  very  much  troubled  with  a  viscid  mucus, 
secreted  in  the  fauces,  which  he  cannot  well  swallow,  and  finds  it  difficult  to 
disdiarge  from  the  mouth.  The  lips  are  often  cracked,  invested  here  and 
there  with  crusts,  and  painful  when  parted.  Not  unfrequently  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nostrils  partakes  of  the  disease;  the  nasal  passages  are  closed 
by  the  consequent  swelling,  and  the  crusts  which  form  upon  their  surface;  and 
the  patient  is  compelled  to  breathe  exclusively  through  the  mouth,  producing 
dryness  of  the  tongue  and  lips.  At  a  more  advanced  stage,  a  yellow  and  exceed- 
ingly offensive  liquid  is  occasionally  discharged  from  the  nostrils,  which  is 
Bometimes  very  acrid,  and  excoriates  the  orifices.  A  similar  secretion  from 
the  fknces  is  swallowed,  and  probably  conduces  to  the  production  of  the  irri- 
tation of  stomach  and  diarrhooa,  which  are  occasional  features  of  the  disease 
towards  its  close.  The  dkcharges  from  the  bowels  are  also  sometimes  acrid, 
TOL.  I.  27 
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00  as  to  excoriate  tbe  anus.  Occasionally  the  inflammation  tntTels  badt  throng 
the  eustachian  tube  into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  The  tongue  is  apt  to 
lose  its  far  at  an  early  period,  becoming  deep-red,  smooth  and  gloflsy,  or  soim- 
what  rough  with  projecting  and  enlarged  papillae.  The  incrostation^  upon 
the  fauces  spontaneously  separate,  or  undergo  a  gradual  absorption;  and  tbe 
surface  is  left  red,  and  sometimes,  though  not  generally,  ezcaTated.  TIm 
fading  of  the  crupUon  begins  a  little  later  than  in  the  simple  form ;  and  tW 
fever  and  sore-throat  often  continue,  in  some  degree,  for  a  few  days  Bfker  tbe 
commencement  of  desquamation.  Sometimes,  indeed,  when  there  has  been 
much  swelling  about  the  neck,  recovery  is  considerably  postponed  by  the  sup- 
puration which  takes  place ;  and  various  secondary  affections  are  apt  to  occur, 
which  protract  the  disease,  and  add  much  to  its  danger.  Occasionally  tbe 
symptoms  assume  a  typhous  character  before  the  close.  This  variety  of  tbe 
disease  is  much  more  apt  to  prove  fatal  than  the  simple;  and,  when  reooverj 
takes  place,  it  is  more  frequently  after  a  long  struggle  in  the  resistance  aad 
repair  of  organic  mischief;  but  still,  in  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  casea^ 
the  patient  does  well,  and  the  disease  subsides  at  the  regular  period. 

3.  Scarlatina  Maligna. —  Ct/nanche  Malujna. — Malignant  Sort-throat^ 
The  name  of  malignant  scarlet  fever  is  applied  to  certain  cases  of  eztrene 
violence,  in  which  the  system  is  at  once  overwhelmed  by  the  force  of  tbe  dis- 
ease, or  in  which  the  symptoms  evince,  in  the  course  of  it,  an  eztraordinaij 
degree  of  weakness  or  depravity.  Either  the  simple  or  anginose  variety  mj 
offer  this  character;  the  affection  of  the  throat  not  being  essential  to  the  ma- 
lignancy of  the  disease,  though  this  part  often  suffers  greatly. 

In  some  instances,  the  patient  is  completely  prostrated  in  the  very  first  stage. 
Now  and  then,  during  the  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever,  cases  are  met  with  is 
which  the  patient  is  attacked  at  once,  either  with  comatose  symptoms,  or  witb 
oppression,  faintness,  and  great  anxiety;  the  pulse  being  slender,  feeble,  fr^ 
quent,  and  irregular;  the  surface  either  cool,  or  hot  in  one  part  and  cold  in 
another ;  the  respiration  pretematurally slow,  or  hurried  and  irregular;  the  &ee 
pale  or  livid ;  and  the  muscles  almost  powerless.  Feeble  attempts  may  be  made 
at  reaction;  febrile  heat  may  be  partially  developed  to  disappear  again;  and 
even  some  violet  specks  may  appear  as  if  they  were  endeavouring  to  straggle 
through  the  skin.  But  the  resistance  of  the  system  soon  ceases,  and  tbe 
patient  dies  upon  the  second  or  third  day.  From  a  less  degree  of  the  abme 
symptoms,  reaction  may  take  place,  and  a  low  fever  may  be  established,  witb 
delirium,  stupor,  or  mental  inertness,  a  feeble  circulation,  a  livid,  purplish,  or 
dark-red  eruption,  petechia)  or  vibices,  pa,ssive  hemorrhage,  involuntary  alrioe 
discharges,  and,  unless  a  favourable  change  is  effected,  death  in  a  few  days. 

In  other  cases,  in  which  there  is  greater  energy  of  system,  or  less  rioleofe 
of  the  cause,  the  early  symptoms  are  those  of  the  anginose  variety.    The  Hgns 
from  which  malignancy  may  be  suspected,  in  such  cases,  are  violent  initial  pain» 
in  the  loins  and  extremities,  a  greater  disposition  to  delirium  or  stupor,  ft 
somewhat  weaker  though  not  less  frequent  pulse,  a  later  appearance  of  the 
eruption,  which  is  sometimes  postponed  to  the  fourth  day,  its  more  reluctant 
or  partial  efHorescence,  and  its  tendency  to  a  darker  hue.     In  the  fauces^  alsv 
the  tint  of  the  redness  is  deeper  and  more  inclining  to  purple  than  in  the  stkeme^ 
anginose  cases.     As  the  disease  advances,  the  symptoms  assume  a  iB<ire 
cidedly  typhous  or  malignant  character.     The  pulse  becomes  feeble,  and 
skin  less  regularly  heated;  the  eruption  disappears,  or  turns  of  a  livid  or 
plish  colour;  petechise  and  ecchymoses  occasionally  appear;  the  pseudo-i 
branous  exudation  in  the  fauces  is  of  a  more  dirty  or  darker  hue,  and  is 
times  almost  black;  the  whole  throat  is  of  a  deep-red,  approtching  to  a 
hogany  colour;  true  gangrenous  eschais  and  deep  ulceration  often  ftmHi  wiil^> 
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oceiurioDilly  eonsiderable  dcstniction  of  the  sofl  parts;  the  odonr  of  the  breath 
is  fetid ;  the  toogne  becomes  brown,  and,  as  well  as  the  teeth  and  lips,  incrusted 
with  a  dark  aordes;  blood  oozes  from  fissures  in  the  lips  and  tongue;  the 
urine  is  sometimes  bloody,  and  hemorrhage  may  take  place  from  any  one  of 
the  mucous  surfaces ;  an  exhausting  diarrhoea  sets  in ;  gangrenous  eschars  form 
on  the  sacrum,  hips,  &c. ;  and  at  length  collapse  takes  place,  with  sunken  fea- 
tures, ghastly  expression,  a  cold  clammy  skin,  a  fluttering  pulse,  and  involun- 
tary stools,  ending  in  death  towards  the  close  of  the  first,  or  in  the  course  of 
the  second  week.  Sometimes,  however,  the  patient  is  conducted  through  all 
these  untoward  symptoms ;  and  then,  with  a  shattered  system,  has  not  unfi*e- 
quently  to  struggle  with  exhausting  abscesses,  ulcers,  and  alvine  discharges, 
which  too  frequently  carry  him  off,  though  he  may  survive  even  these,  and 
ultimately  be  restored  to  health.  It  needs  scarcely  be  said,  in  relation  to  this 
Ttriety  of  scarlatina,  that  there  is  in  nature  every  gradation  of  malignancy, 
from  the  slightest  infusion  of  it  into  an  ordinary  case  of  the  simple  or  anginose 
Tiriety,  up  to  its  most  deadly  concentration  in  those  cases  which  sink  under 
the  first  touch  of  the  disease. 

'  4.  Scarlatina  without  Eruption. — It  is  certain  that  cases  of  fever  with  sore^ 
throat  sometimes  occur,  during  the  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever,  having  all  the 
■jmptomS;  and  running  the  exact  course  of  that  disease,  whether  in  its  milder 
or  malignant  forms,  with  the  single  exception,  that  the  eruption  is  wanting. 
It  is  even  stated  by  Willan  that  such  cases  are  capable  of  imparting  'scarlet 
fever.  A  singular  fact  with  regard  to  some  of  them  is,  that  itching  of  the 
akin  and  desquamation  take  place  at  the  regular  period. 

Sequoias. — Few  diseases  leave  a  longer  train  of  evils  behind  them  than 
scarlet  fever.  Among  the  most  common  and  troublesome  sequelso,  are  th6 
AmSeaseB  which  form  in  the  vicinity  of  the  parotid  and  submaxillary  glands, 
and  which  are  often  very  large  and  exhausting.  Sometimes  the  copious  dis- 
ciuirge  of  pus  from  these  sources  is  more  than  the  weakened  svstem  can  bear; 
tnd  the  patient,  after  having  survived  scarlet  fever,  dies  of  hectic.  At  the 
best,  they  greatly  protract  convalescence ;  and  the  constitution,  even  after 
being  f^^ed  from  disease,  is  long  in  recovering  its  wonted*  strength. 

Sometimes  an  abscess  opens  into  the  external  meatus,  and  gives  occasion 
to  long  continued  and  exceedingly  obstinate  discharges  of  pus  from  the  ear. 
The  same  result,  with  destruction  of  the  bones  of  the  ear,  and  ulceration  of 
the  membrana  tympani,  sometimes  follows  an  abscess  of  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum.  In  other  cases,  the  eustachian  tube  is  closed  by  union  after 
uloeration,  or  by  inflammatory  thickening  of  its  coats,  so  as  to  occasion  hard- 
ness of  hearing.  Similar  disease  sometimes  affects  the  nostrils,  and  scarlatina 
not  unfrequently  lays  the  foundation  for  obstinate  ozena.  Abscesses  occa- 
sionally also  form  in  the  testis,  and  in  the  joints. 

Diarrhcoa  is  another  not  unfVequcnt  consequence  of  scarlatina,  which  some- 
times proves  obstinate,  and  wears  out  the  remaining  strength  of  the  patient, 
though  it  generally  yields  to  judicious  treatment.     The  stomach  sometimes 

Kicipates  in  the  disease,  and  the  patieitt  passes  from  scarlatina  into  a  trou- 
ome  and  dangerous  gastro-enteritis. 

In  females,  inflammation  of  the  vagina,  with  muco-purulent  discharge,  is  an 
oeeasional  attendant  and  sequela  of  the  disease. 

The  serous  membranes  are  not  unfrequently  attacked  with  inflammation,  in 
the  progress  of  scarlatina,  or  during  its  decline ;  and  encephalitis,  pleuritiir, 
and  peritonitis  may  be  added  to  its  legacies.  Bronchial  disease  is  loss  com- 
mon after  scarlatina  than  measles,  though  it  occasionally  happens. 

Pain  and  swelling  of  the  large  joints,  closely  resembling  rheumatism,  cramp- 
like pains  in  the  lower  extremities,  and  stiff-neck,  are  other  sequelse. 
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But,  perhaps,  the  most;  eerious  of  all  of  them  is  dropsy.  The  patieBt  is 
liable  to  this  during  desquamation,  and  for  a  considerable  time  aflorwardii 
and  the  cause  of  it  is  by  many  supposed  to  be  the  premature  ezponure  of  the 
delicate  skin  to  cold.  I  confess  I  doubt  this  cause,  at  least  in  most  of  the 
eases.  According  to  my  own  observation,  dropsy  has  occurred  more  frequentlj 
after  mild  than  severe  cases ;  and  authors  generally  admit  the  equal  liability 
of  these  different  grades.  It  sometimes  follows  cases  in  which  the  akin  was 
but  very  slightly  diseased,  and  where  no  exposure  to  cold  can  be  shown  Is 
have  existed.  It  is  generally  in  the  form  of  anasarca,  though  aometioiei  d 
ascites,  hydrotborax,  hydropericardium,  and  even  hydrocephalus.  HeaviDefl, 
approaching  to  stupor,  with  other  signs  of  cerebral  disease,  is  a  not  unfrequent 
attendant  on  the  dropsy  of  scarlatina.  The  affection  almost  always  yields  U 
treatment;  but  is  occasionally  dangerous  when  the  heart  or  brain  is  involved; 
and  is  said  sometimes  to  cause  death  by  serous  effusion  in  the  sabmoeoni 
cellular  tissue  of  the  glottis.  I  have  seen  only  one  fatal  case,  and  in  that  the 
heart  was  affected.  The  dropsy  is  generally  accompanied  with  scanty  and 
albuminous  urine,  and  is  believed  to  oe  dependent  on  an  active  congestion  or 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys.  It  may  always  be  apprehended  when,  dorinf 
the  desquamative  stage  of  scarlatina,  the  urine  is  highly  albuminous  and  mock 
diminished  in  quantity.  A  moderate  albuminous  impregnation,  with  midi- 
minished  secretion,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  evincing  a  disposition  to  the 
complaint.  The  anemic  condition  of  system,  which  occasionally  follom 
Bcarlatina,  may  also  occasion  dropsical  symptoms,  in  which  case  the  urine  maj 
or  may  not  be  albuminous.  For  other  remarks  on  this  sequela  of  iOftrlatinai 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  dropsy. 

It  is  said  that,  in  certain  epidemics  of  scarlet  fever,  dropsy  has  resulted  froa 
exposure  to  the  contagion,  without  being  preceded  by  the  usual  symptona  of 
the  disease,  owing  possibly  to  the  absorption  of  the  poison,  and  its  direet 
action  upon  the  kidneys.  Dr.  Copland  considers  this  a  peculiar  form  of  tht 
disease,  and  proposes  to  call  it  scarlatina  laiens.  The  name  might,  with  eqml 
propriety,  be  applied  to  those  cases  of  sore-throat  and  swelling  of  the  salivaij 
glands  which  occasionally  result  from  exposure  to  the  contagion,  without  the 
other  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

While  thus  productive  of  disease,  scarlet  fever  has  the  credit  of  aometiacf 
euring  obstinate  cutaneous  eruptions  and  nervous  affections. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Sometimes  every  trace  of  the  eruption  disappean 
after  death ;  sometimes  remains  of  it  may  be  seen  in  purplish  or  livid  spolf. 
Upon  cutting  into  the  skin,  the  reticular  tissue  is  found  reddened  and  injected. 
I  have  known  the  cuticle,  after  death  from  a  violent  attack  of  scarlatina,  to 
be  removable,  as  after  a  blister.  The  redness  sometimes  also  disappean  froa 
the  fauces,  though  it  often  remains  if  the  disease  has  continued  hieyoDd  the 
third  day.  The  concrete  exudations  are  often  seen,  sometimes  extending 
through  the  pharynx  even  to  the  oesophagus,  but  very  seldom  into  the  larynx. 
Indeed,  the  tendency  to  bronchial  and  pulmonary  inflammation  ia  much  leai 
in  this  disease  than  in  measles.  Various  interior  organs  are  congested ;  and, 
when  inflammation  of  any  tissue  has  supervened,  the  effects  of  it  are  leei 
after  death.  Among  other  parts,  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane  frequently 
exhibits  signs  of  inflammation ;  and,  in  some  cases,  the  aggregate  and  isolateSi 
glandules  have  been  found  enlarged  and  softened,  though  in  a  much  loss  degree 
than  in  enteric  or  typhoid  fever.  Nor  is  this  phenomenon  necessarily  asso* 
ciated  with  the  typhous  state  of  scarlatina.  The  kidneys  are  frequently  found 
congested  or  inflamed.  Often,  when  the  patient  has  died  early,  no  lesi<ms  of 
any  kind  are  discoverable,  which  can  explain  the  result.  The  blood  is  in 
different  states  in  different  casesi  in  some  thick,  in  others  watery;  ia 
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dtrky  in  othen  fed;  in  some,  final! j,  liqnid,  and  in  oAeTB  coagulated.  From 
the  few  obserrations  of  Andral  and  Gavarret,  it  would  appear  in  life  to  pre^ 
aervtf  generally  about  the  mean  of  fibrin,  while  the  red  corpuscle^  are  in- 
cvMfled ;  but  a  more  eztensive  series  of  observations  is  required. 

(Jatae, — The  cause  of  scarlatina  is  probably  specific,  and  is  generally  be- 
liered  to  be  of  »  contagious  nature.  This  has  been  doubted  by  some,  and 
among  them  by  the  late  Dr.  Dewees,  who  stated  that  he  had  never  seen 
"•ay  decided  proof  that  it  had  communicated  itself  in  any  one  instance." 
The  circumstance  that  one  member  of  a  family  is  usually  first  attacked,  and 
allerwards  others^  at  an  interval  of  several  days,  is  a  strong  fact  in  favour  of 
eontagion.  The  cause  generally  operates  through  the  medium  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. Whether  the  disease  can  be  imparted  by  inoculation  may  be  con« 
■dered  doubtful^  though  cases  are  reported  in  which  the  trial  is  said  to  have 
been  made  with  success. 

Scarlet  fever  frequently  occurs  epidemically ;  and  there  is  this  peculiarity 
in  the  epidemics,  that  they  are  often  very  limited,  being  confined  to  a  small 
dUatrict  of  country,  a  single  city,  or  even  one  part  of  a  city.  It  may,  perhaps, 
ba  qnestionable,  whether  the  epidemic  influence  itself  produces  the  disease,  or 
onl^  favours  the  action  of  the  specific  cause.  The  former  is  probably  true; 
tar  easea  occur  which  cannot  be  traced  to  communication  with  the  sick,  and  in 
wUch,  indeed,  such  communication  could  scarcely  have  happened  ;•  as  when 
the  disease  first  appears  in  a  secluded  and  perfectly  healthy  neighbourhood. 

Tbe-epidemic  influence  differs  greatly  in  its  effects  in  different  instances,  at 
one  time  giving  rise  to  a  mild,  at  another  to  a  violent  form  of  the  disease; 
in  aome  instances  imparting  to  it  an  inflammatory  or  sthenic,  in  others  an 
aatfaenio  or  typhous  character;  and  occasionally  causing  a  particular  direction 
of  the  irritation,  sometimes,  for  example,  to  the  bowels,  sometimes  to  the  air- 
yiMages,  and  sometimes  with  especial  violence  to  the  fauces.  Thus,  in  one 
ipidemio  the  patientii  almost  all  recover ;  and  in  another  great  numbers  perish. 
In  one,  bleeding  is  well  borne;  in  another  it  is  very  hazardous,  and  the  pa- 
tiaats  die  unless  stimulated. 

Allowing  the  disease  to  be  contagious,  it  certainly  appears  not  to  be  very 
ftrongly  so ;  at  least  there  are  great  numbers  who  seem  to  be  wholly  insus- 
ceptible to  its  cause.  I  presume  that,  in  this  country,  there  is  scarcely  a  com- 
munity in  which  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  population  does  not  escape 
altogether.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  only  a  single  individual  in  a 
fiimily  is  affected. 

No  age  is  entirely  exempt  from  scarlatina,  but  children  are  much  more 
liable  to  it  than  adults.  Indeed,  the  susceptibility  sedms  to  diminish  from 
tihe  age  of  ten  upwards.  (See  Land.  Med,  THmes  and  Gaz.,  vi.  334.)  Of  the 
adatta  exposed  to  the  cause  few  comparatively  are  attacked;  and  the  in- 
ituices  of  the  complaint  in  persons  above  fifty  are  very  rare.  According  to 
my  own  observation,  men  are  much  less  frequently  affected  than  women ;  but 
this  may  be  owing  in  part  to  the  greater  exposure  of  the  latter  to  the  cause, 
SB  in  nursing.  Persons  thus  exposed,  though  they  may  escape  the  disease, 
are  often  troubled  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  angina.  I  seldom  attend 
aaeee  of  scarlet  fever  without  having  sore-throat. 

The  disease  prevails  at  all  seasons.  By  some  writers  it  is  stated  that  epi- 
demics of  scarlet  fever  are  most  freauont  in  the  spring  or  summer,  by  others 
in  the  autumn  or  winter;  and  a  fair  inference  is  that  they  occur  about  equally 
10  both. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  disease  occurs  but  once  in  the  same  individual ;  but 
ezeeptions  have  now  and  then  been  noticed,  though  Willan  did  not  meet  with 
one  out  of  two  thousand  cases.   It  is  probable  that,  in  many  instance  in  which 
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the  same  iDdividaal  is  said  to  have  had  soarlatina  twice,  one  of  the  attadu 
was  of  roseola. 

Whether  the  contagious  property  is  possessed  by  the  disease  thionghont  its 
eourse,  of  whether  only  at  a  particular  period,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
determined.  Some  suppose  that  it  is  retained  by  the  individnal  during  eon- 
▼alesccnce,  and  long  afterwards,  and  that  contagion  may  Inrk  in  fomites  for 
months  or  years;  but  these  opinions  are  at  best  doubtful. 

The  period  of  incubation  varies  from  two  or  three  days  to  two  weeks  or  mon. 
It  is  probably  in  general  about  five  days. 

Diuijnom. — In  the  early  stage,  before  the  appearance  of  the  emption,  seu^ 
latina  may  be  readily  mistaken  for  many  other  febrile  diseases.  The  nest 
characteristic  symptoms  are  an  extraordinary  frequency  of  pulse,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  redness  in  the  fauces.  After  the  eruption,  one  of  the  complainti 
with  which  it  may  be  most  easily  confounded  is  measles.  From  this,  how* 
ever,  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  catarrhal  symptoms,  bj  the 
occurrence  of  the  rash  on  the  second  instead  of  the  fourth  day,  by  the  charae- 
teristic  anginose  affection,  and  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  rash,  which  b  of  a 
brighter  rod  colour,  more  punctuated  in  the  beginning  and  more  uniform  at 
last,  without  the  clustered  or  crescentic  arrangement  of  the  mbeolomi  erup- 
tion, and  without  its  roughness.  Sometimes  the  two  diseases  appear  to  bt 
mingled  in  the  same  case,  when  both  are  prevalent.  The  means  of  dntin- 
guisLing  scarlatina  from  roseola  and  erythema  will  be  mentioned  under  tht 
two  latter  diseases. 

PrognmU. — There  is  no  complaint  in  which  the  result  is  more  UDoertaia 
than  in  this.  The  seemingly  mildest  cases  sometimes  assume  a  moat  malignant 
character,  and  patients  suddenly  die  with  profound  sensorial  derangement| 
when  supposed  to  be  quite  free  from  danger ;  while,  conversely,  eaaea  ^»pa- 
rently  the  most  desperate  sometimes  end  favourably.  Besides,  ailer  the  east 
has  reached  convalescence,  even  under  highly  £Eivourable  ciroumstancea,  then 
is  a  liability  to  serious  secondary  affections. 

There  is,  in  certain  individuals,  an  extraordinary  tendency  to  the  meet  violeat 
and  fatal  form  of  scarlatina;  and  these  individuals  are  often  closely  related.  It 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  two  or  three  children  die  in  one  family;  and 
sometimes  a  whole  family  is  thus  desolated,  upon  the  same  or  successive  oeoa> 
sioDs,  though  the  disease,  prevailing  at  the  time,  may  have  no  particular  malig* 
nancy.  In  such  families,  the  prognosis  is  always  more  unfavourable  than  ia 
others ;  and  special  care  should  be  taken  to  guard  them,  until  the  aosoeptibilitj 
may  be  supposed  to  have  worn  out  with  age. 

The  disease  is  generally  dangerous  in  pregnancy,  and  the  puerperal  state. 
Under  other  circumstances,  I  have  observed  that  women  bear  it  better  thaa 
men.     In  the  latter,  it  is  exceedingly  prone  to  a  fatal  result.     The  cases  in 
adult  men  of  which  I  have  had  any  personal  knowledge,  whether  in  mj  own 
practice  or  that  of  my  medical  friends,  have  been  very  few ;  and  nearly  one* 
half  of  them  have  terminated  unfavourably.     Of  course,  the  instances  of  mero 
febrile  sore-throat,  from  exposure  to  the  cause  of  the  disease,  are  not  included 
in  this  statement. 

In  judging  of  the  probable  result  in  any  particular  case,  rcferenoe  ahould 
be  had  to  the  character  of  the  epidemic.  When  this  is  very  mild,  we  may  witk 
some  confidence  predict  a  favourable  issue  under  apparently  favourable  circunH** 
Btance» ;  when  otherwise,  we  should  be  more  guarded. 

Among  the  unfavourable  signs  arc  a  late  appearance,  considerable  dcficaencyp 
or  sudden  retrocession  of  the  eruption,  in  connexion  with  other  bad  symptons; 
continued  delirium  or  profound  coma;  a  livid  or  purple  colour  of  the  rash,  with 
petechia;,  ecchymoses,  or  hemorrhage;  a  livid  appearance  of  the  £DiaccS|  with 
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nDgrenouB  doughs  or  xilcera;  extension  ef  the  pseado-membranouB  ezudation 
into  ^he  larynx;  the  oceurrence  of  severe  intercurrent  inflammfttidn  of  the  vital 
organs;  gangrene  of  the  extremities,  or  of  the  sacruia  and  hips  where  pressed* 
upon;  and  great  prostration,  as  indicated  hj  a  very  feehle  palse,  cold  skin, 
and  involunteiy  discharges. 

The  absence  of  the  above  symptoms,  and  a  gradual  subsidence  of  the  dis- 
ease, are  favourable  signs;  but,  as  before  stated,  they  cannot  bo  relied  on,  in 
eonsequenee  of  the  changes  to  which  the  disease  is  liable;  so  that  a  guarde<jt 
prognosis  in  scarlet  fever  is  almost  always  prudent. 

Treatment, — ^In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  scarlet  fever  would  end  favour- 
ably without  treatment.  Hence  the  reputation  acquired  by  homcoopathy  in 
this  disease.  When  the  symptoms  are  very  mild,  it  is  advisable  to  do  little 
more  than  to  keep  the  bowels  open,  to  administer  cooling  drinks,  to  regulate 
the  diet,  and  to  see  that  the  apartment  is  well  ventilated,  and  of  comfortablo 
temperature. 

A  gentle  emetic  at  the  outset  of  the  disease  is  generally  thought,  and  I 
believe  justly,  to  have  a  happy  effect  in  modifying  its  future  course.  This 
remedy  should,  therefore,  be  administered  in  every  case,  when  seen  at  that 
stage;  ,for,  though  it  may  possibly  not  be  necessary,  yet  it  can  do  no  harm, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  is  to  be  the  character  of  the  case.  Ipeca- 
cuanha may  be  used,  or  a  mixture  of  this  with  tartar  emetic. 

In  all  eases,  except  those  of  great  mildness,  it  will  be  proper,  in  children, 
to  follow  the  emetic  with  a  purgative  dose  of  calomel^  which,  if  it  do  not 
operate  thoroughly  in  six  or  seven  hours,  should  in  its  turn  be  followed  by 
oastor  oil,  magnesia,  or  one  of  the  saline  laxatives.  Afterwards,  the  bowela 
ihonld  be  kept  open,  if  necessary,  by  cathartics,  which  should  be  accommo- 
dated to  the  circumstances  of  the  case;  those  of  a  depletory  character,  such 
aa  sulphate  of  magnesia,  being  given  if  there  is  much  excitement  with  coo- 
nderable  energy  of  system;  the  Seidlitz  powder,  when  there  are  nausea  and 
TDmiting;  magnesia,  when  there  is  evident  acidity  of  the  primse  viso ;  castor 
oily  when  there  is  abdominal  pain;  and  rhubarb  when  the  system  is  too  feeble 
to  adriiit  of  watery  purgation.  In  the  incidental  diarrhoea,  advantage  will 
gometimes  accrue  from  castor  oil  combined  with  laudanum ;  as  the  bowels  are 
thus  cleansed  of  the  offensive  secretions  which  are  swallowed,  while  they  are 
rendered  leas  sensible  of  the  irritant  impression.  Great  care,  however,  must 
be  taken  not  to  purge  to  exhaustion. 

Is  bleeding  proper  in  scarlet  fever  f  Some  strenuously  advocate  the  affirm- 
ative of  this  question,  and  recommend  the  remedy  in  almost  all  violent 
cases,  in  the  early  stage.  Some  consider  it  hazardous  under  any  circum- 
Btanced.  In  relation  to  depletion  in  this  disease,  it  should  always  be  borne 
m  mind  that  the  tendency  of  the  system  is  usually  to  an  asthenic  state :  that 
the  cause  is  probably  in  general  depressing  in  its  nature,  though  capaole  of 
loosing  the  energies  of  the  system,  in  many  cases,  to  an  active  resistance.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that  the  influence  of  the  cause  is,  in  certain  epi- 
demics, much  less  depressing  than  in  others ;  so  that,  while  bleeding  may  be' 
employed  with  impunity  in  one,  it  may  bo  verv  dangerous  in  another.  The 
inference  from  these  considerations  is,  that  bleeding  should  be  used  with 
much  caution  and  reserve,  and  only  when  there  is  an  obvious  indication ;  aa 
when  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  one  of  the  vital  organs  exist,  and  threaten 

f;reat  danger.  For  the  mere  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  it  is  seldom  requisite, 
ndeed,  it  has  in  general  little  influence  upon  that  affection,  especially  when 
accompanied  with  pseudo>membranous  exudation.  In  no  instance,  even  of 
decided  inflammation,  should  it  be  resorted  to  when  the  pulse  is  feeble,  and 
other  signs  indicate  a  malignant  tendency.     In  all  doubtful  cases,  it  is  best 
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to  have  reconree  to  local  depletion  by  leeches  or  oaps.  Should  ezperiowi 
show  that  the  diseaee,  in  any  particular  epidemio,  is  of  a  more  than  naiiatty 
sthenic  character,  the 'remedy  may  be  used  with  lees  resenre;  should  malig- 
Banoy  be  the  predominant  character,  it  should  scarcely  be  used  aft  all.  I  ban 
seldom  found  it  advisable  to  bleed  in  any  case;  and  do  not  remember  the 
instance,  in  which  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  had  occasion  to  repent  my  absti- 
nence. "  Dr.  R.  Williams,  who  has  bestowed  great  attention  on  this  point, 
•  has  drawn  up  a  table  of  different  epidemics  which  have  prevailed  from  1763 
to  1834;  and  adds,  that  the  conclusion  which  inevitably  follows  is,  that  the 
chances  of  recovery  are  diminished  by  the  practice  of  bleeding,  in  the  ratio  of 
nearly  four  to  one,  as  compared  with  the  chances,  supposing  the  paUent  not 
to  have  been  bled."  {Dr.  Burrows,  m  Tweedi^t  Siftt  of  pinei.  Med.) 
Whenever  bleeding  is  resorted  to,  it  is  a  good  rule  to  place  the  patient  in  a 
ntting  posture;  as  the  failure  of  the  pulse,  in  this  positioui  will  sooner  give 
warning  to  arrest  the  flow  of  blood,  than  in  the  horizontal. 

In  cases  of  severe  serous  inflammation  accompanying  the  disease,  leeehing 
or  cupping  may  general!^  be  employed  with  advantage.  Leeching  is  also 
recommended  when  there  is  much  external  swelling  about  the  jaws;  but  ceis 
must  be  taken,  before  it  is  used,  that  there  is  sufficient  strength  of  pulse  to 
bear  the. loss.  Great  external  swelling  sometimes  exists,  when  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  husband  the  resources  of  the  system.  In  the  convul- 
sions  of  the  early  stage,  it  will  often  be  proper  to  apply  leeches  to  the  teai- 
ples,  or  behind  the  ears. 
.  In  all  cases  in  which  the  skin  is  universally  hot  and  dry,  and  the  petieit 
experiences  no  sensation  of  chilliness,  the  external  appHeafion  of  cda  mmkr 
is  highly  useful.  It  relieves  the  pungent  heat  of  the  surface,  ouiets  rettlcsi- 
BOSS,  reduces  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  comfort  d 
the  patient.  I  have  generally  preferred  sponging ;  some  recommend  afnsiou 
In  doubtful  cases,  warm  water  may  be  substituted  for  cold. 

When  the  fever  is  well  developed,  a  course  of  internal  refrigerant  treat> 
ment  should  be  adopted.  The  patient  should  be  allowed  to  drink  cold  water 
frequently  though  moderately,  and  to  hold  ice  in  his  mouth  if  he  desire  it^ 
Small  doses  may  be  given  every  hour  or  two^  during  the  day,  of  the  neutnl 
mixture,  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  citrate  of  ammonia,  or  muriate  U 
ammonia,  to  whioh,  when  the  stomach  is  quite  retentive,  and  the  general 
coDdition  of  system  is  not  asthenic,  minute  doses  of  tartar  emetic  may  ha 
added.     When  the  stomach  is  irritable,  the  oficrvescing  draught  should  hi 

*  Dr.  Samuel  JackRon,  of  Philadelphia,  fonnerij  of  Northumberland,  lias  givea  t0 
the  public  highly  iutereating  Btatements  of  his  success,  in  the  treatment  of  MigtaM^ 
oases  of  scarlatina,  by  means  of  ice  kept  constantly  in  the  mouth  and  swallowed  as  UK 
dissoWed,  and  of  chloride  of  soda  as  a  local  application  to  the  fauces.     The  ice  is  i^ 
be  used  in  small  lumps,  or,  in  the  cases  of  infants  not  old  enough  to  guard  a 
swallowing  the  pieces  undissoWed,  inclosed  in  a  gauie  bag.     When  the  fsrer  is 
high,  small  quantities  of  the  ice  may  be  swallowed  in  the  form  of  fine  powder.     In 
young  infants,  ice-cold  water  may  bo  injected  into  the  throat,  and  powdered  ice 
be  swallowed,  if  there  is  much  fever.     To  be  successful,  this  practice  most  be 
tained  incessantly,  night  and  day,  until  the  inflammation  has  eridently  yielded. 
solution  of  chloride  of  soda  is  applied  when  the  disease  in  the  fauces  be^mea 
nous.     These  simple  remedies  were  found  exceedingly  efficient  by  Dr.  Jackson. 
■CTeral  other  practitioners  who  had  been  induced  to  employ  them  npoD  hia 
mendation.     They  were  not,  however,  used  by  him  to  the  exclusion  of  other  mn 
such  as  bleeding,  emetics,  cathartics,  antimonials,  cold  water  to  the  head,  warm  wat' 
to  the  feet,  &c.,  when  circumstances  seemed  to  call  for  them;  but  the  ice  apfiean 
have  been  the  one  most  relied  on  in  the  anginose  cases.  (See  Am.  Jourm.  of  Mtd.  SeL^ 
zii.  12C1  and  5r>0;  and  xxii.  46;  also  Merlit  Pracikt  of  Itedicme,  tdktd  6y  Dr.  is 
itCUUan,  i.  478.) 
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preferred.  Nervous  symptoms  maj  be  oonnteracted  by  the  additioti  to  tbe 
diapboreiics  just  mentioned  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  Hoffmann's  anodynej  or 
eampbor  water.  Sbould  a  sour  smell,  as  ^often  happens,  exhale  from  the 
patient,  be  should  take  Incarbonate  of  soda  or  of  potassa,  three  or  fonr  times 
daily.  I  have  found  great  apparent  advantage,  in  cases  attended  with  a  very 
frequent  ntilse,  from  the  use  of  tincture  of  digitalis,  which,  to  an  adult,  may 
be  given  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  drops  every  four  hours.     . 

When  the  urine  is  very  scanty,  and  especially  if  a  tendency  to  delirium  or 
oofna  should  be  observed,  mild  diuretics  may  be  resorted  to  with  hope  of 
benefit,  such  as  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  acetate  of  potassa,  bitartrate  of  potassa, 
wine  of  eolohicum  root,  &o. 

But  the  practitioner  should  always  be  on  the  watch  for  symptoms  of  de- 
bility, and  be  prepared  to  counteract  them.  In  some  instances,  they  attend 
the  case  from  the  commencement,  in  others  come  on  during  its  course.  They 
are  suoh  as  oocur  in  the  typhous  state  of  fever.  Whenever  they  are  seen,  no 
kesitation  should  exist  in  resorting  to  tonics  or  stimulants.  Sulphate  of 
qoinia  dissolved  in  one  of  the  dilute  mineral  acids,  or  the  compound  infusion 
of  Peruvian  bark,  is  admirably  adapted  to  many  of  these .  cases.  But,  when 
tbe  debility  is  considerable,  it  is  necessary  to  use  stronger  stimulants,  such  as 
capeicam,  earbonate  of  ammonia,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  wine  diluted  with 
water,  or  in  the  form  of  wine- whey.  The  Qermans  prescribe  the  flowers  of 
arnica.  When  nervous  symptoms  are  superadded,  musk,  assafetida,  camphor, 
er'  valerian  may  be  employed.  Animal  broths  or  jellies  should  also  be  given, 
especially  in  the  advanced  stages,  and  when  the  blood  is  depraved.  Swelling 
of  the  throat,  or  even  comatose  or  delirious  symptoms,  should  not  deter  from 
tlie  use  of  the  above  measures,  when  the  signs  of  debility  are  evident. 

Should  the  eruption  come  forth  sparingly,  or  retrocede,  and  at  the  same 
lime  threatening  symptoms  appear,  efforts  should  be  made  to  invite  it  to  the 
surface  by  the  hot  bath,  ana  the  more  active  rubefiicients.  tJrtication  by 
means  d  the  nettle  has  also  been  recommended. 

Bolution  of  chlorine,  and  chlorate  of  potassa,  have  been  recommended  in 
the  treatment  of  scarlatina.  The  aqua  chlorinii  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia 
may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  a  fluidrachm  for  an  adult,  and  ten  drops  for  a 
ehild  two  years  old,  three  or  four  times  a  day.  It  may  be  given  largely 
dilated,  in  one  of  the  aromatic  waters,  and  sweetened.  Dr.  Watson  speaks 
very  favourably  of  a  solution  of  chlorate  of  potassa,  in  the  proportion  of  a 
drachm  to  the  pint,  as  a  drink ;  of  which  from  a  pint  to  a  pint  and  a  half 
may  be  used  during  the  day.  I  have  had  no  experience  with  either  of  the 
sbove  remedies ;  but  nitromuriatic  acid,  which  contains  free  chlorine,  is  some- 
times useful  in  the  atonic  forms  of  the  complaint. 

Local  Remedies, — ^These  are  important.  In  slight  affection  of  the  throat, 
it  is  sufficient  to  employ  demulcent,  acidulous,  slightly  astringent,  or  saline 
gargles;  such  as  infusion  of  flaxseed  or  slippery  elm,  water  acidulated  with 
flalphurio  or  muriatic  acid  or  vinegar,  compound  infusion  of  red  roses,  weak 
8olations  of  alum,  nitre,  or  common  salt,  &c.  When  pseudo-membranous  or 
gangrenous  patches  are  observed  in  the  fauces,  and  the  colour  of  the  mucous 
membrane  is  dark  red,  infusion  of  capsicum,  or  the  powdered  red  pepper  itself 
diAsed  in  water  or  vinegar  and  water,  is  an  excellent  application.  (See  U, 
S.  Dispensatory.')  It  certainly  exercises  a  peculiar  and  very  happy  influence 
over  this  low  species  of  inflammation.  Very  often  the  patient  finds  it  sooth- 
ing to  the  throat,  even  though  burning  to  the  mouth,  in  which  the  same  con- 
dition of  the  membrane  does  not  exist.  The  remedy  is,  I  think,  too  much 
undervalued  by  recent  writers.  In  children  who  cannot  gargle,  I  apply  it 
by  means  of  a  large  camers-hair  pencil,  or  some  equivalent  instrument, 
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may  be  seen,  upon  some  part  of  the  sarfaee,  s  smaill  reddish  spot^  nsnally 
somewhat  elevated,  painfol,  and  tender  to  the  toach.  This  may  ocear  apoa 
any  portion  of  the  body,  but  is  much  more  frequent  upon  the  fiboe  than  else- 
where, especially  ut>on  the  side  of  the  nose,  the  cheek,  or  the  rim  of  the  ear. 
The  inflamed  spot  gradually  spreads,  usually  in  all  directions,  though  oilea 
more  rapidly  in  one  than  in  another,  exhibiting  almost  always,  as  it  adrBooeSi 
an  irregular,  abrupt,  and  somewhat  elevated  margin,  which  forms  a  'strildng 
boundary  between  the  sound  and  the  diseased  skin.  In  some  instances,  the 
border  is  less  definite,  though  scarcely  ever  graduaUy  shaded  off,  like  ordinary 
inflan^mation,  so  that  it  cannot  be  traced.  The  diseased  surface  is  red,  often 
shining,  hot  to  the  hand,  and  generally  harder^than  the  sound  skin.  Hie 
redness  disappears  under  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  but  quickly  retoms  when 
the  pressure  is  removed.  The  distance  to  which  the  inflammation  extends 
differs  greatly.  In  some  instances,  it  advances  slowly  and  is  confined  within 
narrow  limits ;  in  others^  it  spreads  quickly  over  large  portions  of  the  sur- 
face ;  and,  in  certain  comparatively  rare  cases,  does  not  cease  to  make  pro- 
gress until  it  has  invaded  successively  every  part  of  the  skin.  Almost  always 
its  progress  is  continuous ;  but  now  and  then  instances  oocur,  in  which  it 
attacks,  in  succession,  separate  and  even  distant  parts  of  the  body. 

In  the  face,  it  sometimes  confines  itself  within  the  limits  of  the  featnreSi 
but  generally  has  a  tendency  to  spread  upward  to  the  scalp,  and  not  nnfre- 
quently  extends  over  the  whole  head,  and  even  downward  to  the  neck|  thoQ^ 
rarely  so  far  as  the  chest. 

There  is  usually  considerable  swelling,  the  skin  being  thickened  and  hard- 
ened, and  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  in  general  more  or  less  diatended, 
especially  in  parts  of  loose  texture,  as  in  the  eyelids  and  about  the  ejt§,  in 
the  scrotum  and  prepuce,  and  in  the  vulva,  which  parts  are  apt  to  beeoiM 
strikingly  edematous. 

The  face  is  often  so  much  swollen  that  every  characteristic  feature  ia  ohUte- 
rated.  The  eyes  are  closed,  the  lips,  nose,  cheeks,  and  ears  sreatly  enlarged, 
the  nostrils  so  much  obstructed  that  the  patient  cannot  breathe  through  tlMia, 
the  mouth  so  stiff  that  he  speaks  with  difficulty,  and  the  external  meatoi 
sometimes  so  much  narrowed  as  to  interfere  with  hearing.  When  the  disease 
extends  over  the  scalp,  this  is  usually  much  swollen  and  puffy,  and  the  whole 
head  sometimes  enormously  enlarged. 

A  burning,  tensive,  pricking,  and  smarting  pain  is  usually  experienced; 
and  the  parts  are  so  tender  that  pressure  produces  much  uneasineta.  When 
the  whole  scalp  is  affected,  it  is  difficult  for  the  patient  to  find  a  comfortable 
position  for  the  head.     The  pain,  however,  often  remits. 

Sometimes  the  inflammation  gradually  rises  for  three  or  four  days,  then 
gradually  subsides,  without  apparent  effusion  of  any  kind,  and  tenninataa  in 
desquamation.  But  more  frequently,  about  the  third  or  fourth  day,  the  cn- 
ticle  is  elevated  by  a  serous  liquid,  which  appears  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
minute  ecssematous  or  miliary  vesicles,  sometimes  in  that  of  blisters  or  Ueba 
like  the  bullae  of  pemphigus,  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  or 
in  diameter,  which  occasionally  run  together,  so  as  to  produce  an 
blistered  surface.  The  surface  is  often  moistened  by  exudation  from  thaw 
vesicles,  or  their  rupture.  On  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  they  begin  to  dry,  and 
on  the  seventh  or  eighth  form  small  crusts  or  scales,  which  usoallj  separata 
by  the  tenth,  leaving  the  skin  covered  with  a  new  cuticle.  When  the  handa 
or  feet  have  been  affected,  the  cuticle  sometimes  separates  entire,  so  aa  to 
form  a  mould  of  these  parts.  The  redness  and  swelling  subside  at  the  same 
time,  and  are  nearly  or  quite  gone  when  the  crusts  are  fully  formed.  The 
whole  duration  of  the  inflammation  is  thus,  in  favourable  casea,  aboni  a 
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though  sometimes  shorter,  especially  in  the  young  and  healthy,  and  some- 
timesi  from  various,  causes,  considerably  protracted.  Even  after  desquama- 
iien,  it  is  sometilnes  long  before  the  skin  acquires  its  natural  appearance  and 
flexibilitj.  Dr..  J.  W.  Segbie  has  found  the  urine  often  moderately  albumi- 
nous in  the  early  convalescence  of  severe  cases  of  the  disease.  (^.  Montlu 
Jimm.  of  Med.  &i.,  Oct.  1852,  p.  829.) 

The  course  of  erysipelas  often  varies  more  or  less  from  that  above  described. 
Thus,  while  the  part  first  affected  is  going  through  the  regular  changes,  the 
inflammation  may  have  advanced  to  another  part,  which  goes  through  its 
own  periods^ of  increment  and  decline;  and  so  on  with  different  parts  suo- 
oessively ;  so  that  the  case  may  be  prolonged  for  a  month  or  more. 

After  the  removal  of  the  cuticle  from  the  vesicated  parts,  the  surface  some- 
times continues  to  exude  an  acrid  lymph  for  several  days,  and  may  even  pass 
into  ft  state  of  suppuration  or  ulceration,  which  greatly  retards  the  cure. 

In  some  cases,  the  inflammation  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  ends  in  suppu- 
ration, and  even  in  gangrene  of  the  cellular  tissue.  In  the  former  case,  pus 
of  a  healthy  appearance  escapes  through  ulcerated  openings  in  the  skin ;  in 
the  latter,  grayish  strings  of  the  dead  membrane,  like  wet  tow,  come  away, 
along  with  a  thin,  ichorous,  and  fetid  purulent  discharge.  The  face  sometimes 
presents  the  disease  at  once  in  its  different  forms;  portions  undergoing  re^lu- 
tion  without  vesication,  others  exhibiting  vesicles  on  the  surface,  and  others, 
as  the  parts  about  the  eye,  discharging  pus  and  disorganized  cellular  tissue. 
Hie  tissue  beneath  the  scalp  not  unfrequently,  in  bad  cases,  passes  into  this, 
gangrenous  state,  though  the  skin  itself  generally  remains  sound,  except  when 
ulcerated  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  dead  matter.  But  this  condition  of  the 
disease  is  still  more  frequent  upon  the  limbs  and  trunk.  In  these  parts,  the 
poa  not  being  duly  confined,  as  in  phlegmonous  inflammation,  by  the  exuda- 
tion of  ooagulable  lymph,  often  travels  great  distances,  destroying  the  suh- 
entaneous  cellular  and  adipose  tissues,  dissecting  the  muscles,  and  involving 
Ufe  in  great  danger.  .  I  have  seen  a  case  in  which  the  skin  over  almost  the 
whole  front  of  the  abdomen  was  thus  separated  from  the  muscles  beneath. 
JSven  where  recovery  takes  place  in  such  cases,  deformity  may  ensue  from  the 
zesalting  contraction,  and  difficulty  of  movement  from  the  adhesions  which 
may  form  among  the  muscles,  or  between  them  and  the  skin.  Sometimes 
gangrene  of  the  skin  itself  is  added  to  the  various  mischief.  This  happens 
more  especially  in  the  extremities.  It  is  obvious  that,  in  all  these  cases,  when 
not  fatal,  recovery  must  be  considerably  postponed. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  cutaneous  inflammation,  the  fever  also  con- 
tinues, and  sometimes  in  a  greatly  aggravated  form.  In  vigorous  constitutions, 
with  no  asthenic  tendency  in  the  disease,  the  pulse  remains  full  and  tense, 
without  being  very  frequent ;  and,  unless  the  inflammation  invades  the  scalp, 
though  there  may  be  a  little  occasional  delirium,  the  fever  has  generally  an 
open  inflammatory  character,  and  offers  little  to  cause  alarm.  But,  when  the 
acalp  is  involved,  symptoms  of  cerebral  disorder  are  very  often  evinced,  such 
as  headache,  tinnitus  aurium,  restlessness,  and  decided  delirium,  or,  what  is 
perhaps  more  frequent,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
those  cases,  a  tendency  to  drowsiness,  stupor,  and  even  coma.  The  in  flam-  ' 
mation  is  supposed  to  penetrate  through  the  cranium  to  the  ccrebrd  meninges; 
though  &tal  cMses  of  this  kind  have  occurred,  in  which  no  disease  was  dis- 
oovered  in  the  encephalon  after  death. 

I  have  known  of  one  or  more  instances,  in  which  inflammation  appeared  to 
reach  the  brain  through  the  nostrils  and  ethmoidal  cells,  with  fatal  effect. 
Sometimes  it  passes  from  the  skin  into  the  mouth,  travels  into  the  respiratory 
aod  alimentary  passages,  and  produces  characteristic  effects  in  these  several 
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nant  erysipelatous  epidemics.    It  is  always  indicative  of  great  danger.    Tk 
confltitational  symptoms  are  of  a  typhoid  oliar&oter. 

The  above  varieties  have  reference  to  the  character  of  the  local  affeoti( 
There  are  others  having  a  different  basis.  Thus,  the  inflammation  aometim 
occurs  without  fever,  generally  as  a  consequence  of  wounds  or  other  pre-exi: 
ing  local  disorder.  It  may  then  be  styled  local  erysxpda$^  or  simplj  tfryttj 
latouy  inflammation.  Sometimes  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  fi 
occurs  without  the  affection  of  the  skin,  as  in  other  exanthematooB  di 
This  is  shown  particularly  during  the  epidemic  prevalence  of  the  complaiik'f^ 
when  fevers  are  often  observed,  in  which  the  cutaneous  inflammation  appeiTV 
to  be  superseded  by  that  of  one  of  the  interior  organs  or  surfiMsei.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  disease  may  be  denominated  erynpeiaioHZ  fever,  Oc^ 
casionally  cases  are  observed,  in  which  the  tongue,  conjunctiva,  and  akin  hiiv 
a  yellowish  hue,  the  urine  is  dark  yellow,  and  the  alimentary  canal  eshibiii 
evidences  of  bilious  disorder.  In  this  form  the  disease  is  called  hilUmt  ery^ 
iipelas.  Its  peculiarities  depend  either  upon  a  torpid  state  of  the  liver,  or  on  ts 
.  excessive  production  of  bilious  matter  in  the  blood.  The  name  of  maiiifn^Mt 
erysipelas  is  given  to  those  terrible  forms  of  the  disease,  generally  the  resolt 
of  epidemic  causes,  which  exhibit  the  highest  grade  of  the  typhous  condition, 
a  strong  disposition  to  gangrene,  and  all  those  phenomena  which  depend  npoa 
a  disorganized  condition  of  the  blood.  Some  of  their  characteristic  pbenomem 
will  be  described  in  a  brief  account,  which  I  propose  to  eive  dire^j,  of  the 
epidemic  erysipelas  which  raged  in  different  parts  of  the  united  States,  in  tlie 
years  1842  and  1843,  and  subsequently,  under  the  popular  name  of  Uatk 
tongue.  Still  another  form,  which  has  been  recognized  by  some  as  a  distinct 
variety  with  the  title  of  erysipelas  neonatorum^  occurs  in  infiints  soon  after 
birth.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  child  is  said  to  be  bom  with  tho  disease  npoi 
it.  The  inflammation  generally  begins  upon  some  part  of  the  abdomen,  and 
spreads  rapidly  over  the  trunk,  to  the  genitals,  the  nates,  and  lower  extremiuea 
It  may  also  begin  upon  the  face  or  limbs.  It  is  much  disposed  to  suppuratiaa 
and  gangrene,  and  is  exceedingly  fatal.  The  disease  is  said  to  be  frequently 
associated  with  peritoneal  inflammation.  It  appears  to  be  more  common  in 
Europe  than  this  country,  and  probably  affects  more  especially  children  bon 
in  crowded  hospitals,  than  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

Anatomical  Characters. — ^The  blood  drawn  during  life  has  the  hoffr 
coat.  After  death,  the  redness  of  tho  skin  often  disappears,  but  a  browniia 
tinge  is  apt  to  be  left  behind  ;  the  epidermis  easily  separates ;  and  the  true 
skin,  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  exhibit  marks  of  inflammation.  Tbe 
small  veins  have  been  observed  to  bo  frequently  red  on  their  inner  snrfsM^ 
and  to  be  filled  with  pus ;  but,  according  to  Raycr,  this  is  by  no  means  adh 
formly  tho  case.  Pus  is  often  found  in  small  abscesses,  or  diffused  extensivelj 
in  the  cellular  tissue  and  among  the  muscles.  Sometimes  small  collectioni 
are  found  in  the  substance  of  the  large  organs,  as  the  lungs  and  liver. 
When  death  ensues  from  coma,  serous  effusion  is  sometimes  observed  under 
the  arachnoid  and  in  the  ventricles ;  and  the  veins  of  the  pia  mater  are  di» 
tended;  but  sometimes,  also,  no  morbid  appearances  are  observed  in  tks 
enccphalon.  Of  course,  the  incidental  inflammations  which  not  unfrequcntlj 
supervene  in  erysipelas  leave  their  ordinary  effects  behind  them. 

Causes. — ^These  are  not  altogether  well  understood.  The  disease  has  beet 
ascribed  to  cold ;  stimulant  articles  of  food  and  drink ;  excessive  fatigue ;  viS" 
lent  mental  emotion,  as  of  fear  or  anger ;  suppression  of  habitual  discharges, 
as  of  the  menstrual  or  hemorrhoidal  flux,  or  irom  old  ulcers ;  and  even  tbe 
transfer  of  rheumatic  or  goaty  irritation.  It  may  also  originate  in  consequence 
of  any  undue  excitement  or  irritation  of  tho  skin,  as  from  the  diieol  beat  of 
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tbe  SOD,  buros^  rabe&cients,  blisters,  issues  or  setons,  ulcers,  wounds  of  all 
sortSy  whether  from  surgical  operations  or  accidental  contusions,  and  even  such 
digfat  injuries  as  the  sting  or  bite  of  an  insect,  the  wound  of  the  lancet,  or  the 
scratch  of  a  pin.  In  these  cases  the  inflammation  spreads  from  the  point  pre- 
^ously  diseased. 

But  none  of  these  causes  are  capable,  of  themselves,  of  giving  rise  to  ery* 
sipelas.  In  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  they  produce  no  such  result,  and 
evea  in  persons  in  whom  they  cause  the  disease  at  one  time,  they  very  often 
fidl  to  do  so  at  others.  There  must,  therefore,  be  something  else;  something 
whi^h  predisposes  tbe  individual  to  this  particular  form  of  disease  rather  than 
to  others.  Such  a  predisposition  appears  to  be  possessed  by  some  persons  consti- 
tationally.  These  have  freojucnt  attacks  of  erysipehis  from  some  of  the  causes 
above  mentioned,  and  sometimes  without  any  apparent  cause;  the  predisposition 
alone  being  sufficiently  powerful  to  bring  about  the  result.  The  attacks  arc 
sometimes  periodical;  certain  persons  having  the  disease  once,  twice,  or  oftener 
during  the  year;  others,  and  especially  women,  every  month.  Not  unfre- 
quently,  the  predisposition  is  the  consequence  of  disease.  Dropsy  predisposes 
to  erysipelas,  and  the  same  is  the  case  to  a  certain  extent,  with  everything 
that  depraves  the  system.  The  intemperate  are  more  liable  to  the  disease 
than  tbe  temperate.  Influences  which  tend  to  depress  or  debilitate  the  system, 
even  without  producing  open  disease,  have  the  same  eflcct.  Hence,  partly, 
the  prevalence  of  erysipelas  in  hospitals.  But  there  is  also  some  unknown 
oondition  of  the  atmosphere^  which  greatly  favours  the  production  of  the  dis- 
eue;  so  that,  when  it  exists,  the  slightest  causes  will  give  rise  to  this  form 
of  inflammation,  though,  on  other  occasions,  they  may  have  no  such  effect.  It 
is  felt  especially  in  large  infirmaries ;  but  is  nevertheless  independent  of  the 
ordinary  circumstances  of  those  institutions;  for  no  observable  difference  can 
be  recognized  between  these  circumstances,  during  the  existence  of  this  influ- 
ence^ and  at  other  times.  It  is  occasionally  so  strong  that  the  slightest  irrita- 
tion of  the  surface  induces  an  attack  of  erysipelas;  and,  when  it  prevails,  it 
is  basardous  to  bleed,  leech,  or  apply  a  blister,  not  to  mention  serious  surgical 
operations,  which  are  altogether  unjustifiable.  Wounds  about  the  head  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  this  unpleasant  complication.  It  has  been  noticed  that 
the  predisposition  to  erysipelas  exists  in  the  ordinary  wards  of  hospitals,  at 
the  same  time  that  puerperal  fever  prevails  in  the  lying-in  wards. 

Some  have  ascribed  the  occurrence  of  erysipelas,  under  these  circumstances, 
to  contagion;  and  cases  have  been  adduced,  which  seem  strongly  to  sustain  the 
opinion  of  the  communicability  of  the  disease.  It  is,  indeed,  a  not  uncommon 
opinion,  especially  in  Europe,  that  puerperal  fever  and  erysipelas,  occurring 
epidemically,  are  interchangeable  diseases,  the  one  being  able  to  produce  the 
other  by  personal  communication.*  But  neither  in  public  nor  private  practice, 
have  I  ever  seen  a  case  of  erysipelas  in  which  there  appeared  to  be  any  proof 
of  a  contagious  origin ;  nor  do  I  believe  that,  as  it  ordinarily  occurs,  it  is  in 
the  least  degree  contagious.  When,  however,  typhus  fever  and  erysipelas 
pretail  together,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  apparent  instances  of 
this  kind.  An  individual  may  receive  the  typhus  by  contagion,  and  erysipelas 
may  develope  itself  at  the  same  time  under  the  prevailing  influence;  the  febrile 
movement  acting  as  the  exciting  cause  of  the  latter  complaint. 

No  alternative  remains  but  to  ascribe  tbe  prevalent  tendency  to  erysipelas, 
aboTO  mentioned,  to  epidemic  influence.     This  sometimes  acts  upon  a  much 

♦  Sec  for  cases  apparently  confirmatory  of  this  view,  the  American  Journal  of  Medical 
Seiencei  (N.  S.,  xx.  2fyO),  quoting  from  the  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences 
for  March,  18r>0;  also  the  London  Medical  Gmetie  for  October.  li<-31,  p.  722. 
VOL.  I.  2» 
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more  extensive  scale,  not  only  affecting  limited  localities,  bat  wide  re|^< 
of  coontry.  Destructive  epidemics  of  erysipelas  have  occurred  from  time 
time  in  Europe ;  and  several  parts  of  our  owti  country  have  been  ravaged 
a  similar  epidemic,  during  the  last  few  years. 

Epidemic  Erysipelas  of  1842, 1843,  Ac. — Black  Tongue. — ^The  newspape^^i^ 
a  few  years  since,  teemed  with  accounts  of  a  destructive  pestilence,  nppniS   i 
in  remote  and  unconnected  portions  of  the  country,  which,  from  one  of        j 
prominent  symptoms,  came  to  be  known  by  the  popular  name  of  black  Umg^^^mt 
Several  accounts  of  the  disease  have  been  published  in  the  medical  joom^^ij 
to  which  I  am  indebted  for  the  facts  contained  in  the  following  summary^    41 
I  have  very  seldom  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  disease.*     It  p«a^ 
vailed  in  several  of  the  New  England  States,  in  those  of  the  West  and  Nomi- 
west,  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  several  of  the  Southwestern  Stata^ 
during  the  years  1842,  1843,  and  1844 ;  and  I  have  heard  accounts  of  it  a 
isolated  neighbourhoods  in  some  of  the  Southern  Atlantic  States.     The  dis* 
ease  was  of  different  grades  of  violence  in  different  places,  being  sometimei  10 
mild  that  almost  every  case  recovered,  in  others  so  deadly  that  more  than  hdtf 
of  those  attacked  perished.     It  did  not  uniformly  put  gn  the  appearance  of 
erysipelas.     In  some  places,  most  of  the  cases  were  of  this  character,  in  otkn 
not  more  than  one  in  six,  or  even  a  smaller  prc^rtion  ;  the  affection  of  tke 
skin  being  replaced  by  some  internal  inflammation,  generally  of  the  maam 
or  serous  tissues,  though  sometimes  also  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  orgini) 
especially  of  the  lungs.     But  the  external  inflammation  was  the  most  com- 
mon and  characteristic  symptom.     It  is  a  very  interesting  fact,  recorded  botk 
by  Dr.  Sutton  and  by  Drs.  Hall  and  Dexter,  that  puerperal  fever  was  vaj 
prevalent  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  districts  as  the  erysipelas ;  tod 
some  cases  are  stated,  in  which  it  appeared  as  though  the  former  disease  hid 
been  produced  by  contagion  conveyed  from  the  latter ;  while,  converselj,  t 
slight  prick  of  the  finger  of  a  physician,  received  in  the  post-mortem  examiittp 
tion  of  a  female  who  had  died  of  puerperal  fever,  became  the  starting-point  (/ 
an  extensive  and  severe  erysipelatous  inflammation. 

The  disease  very  often  began  with  difficulty  of  swallowing  from  inflamnutioo 
of  the  fauces ;  and,  if  otherwise,  angina  was  very  apt  to  ensue.  The  fnt 
general  symptoms  were  feelings  of  lassitude,  pains  in  the  back,  loins,  extrnsi* 
tics,  head,  &c.,  nausea  and  retching,  a  frequent  and  depressed  pulse,  a  fietid 
breath,  cold  and  contracted  skin,  shrunken  features,  anxiety  of  countenasee, 
and  rigors  more  or  less  severe  and  protracted.  The  pains  were  often  exceed- 
ingly acute,  like  those  of  neuralgia,  shooting  through  various  parts  of  the 
body,  and  sometimes  darting  from  a  finger  or  toe,  the  heel,  kc. ;  and  it  wii 
observed  that  the  limb  thus  affected  was  apt  to  become  the  seat  of  the  8ab0^ 
quent  inflammation.  After  a  variable  continuance  of  some  or  all  of  the  abo^ 
symptoms,  occasionally  extending  to  twenty- four  hours  or  longer,  febrile  ree^ 
tion  came  on,  with  a  hot  skin,  frequent  pulse,  great  restlessness  and  an^etji 
delirium,  furred  tongue,  kc.  In  the  erysipelatous  cases,  the  cutaneous  into* 
mation  appeared  generally  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  though  sometimes  Do4 
earlier  than  the  seventh.     It  was  no  uncommon  event  for  the  eruption  to  dii* 

*  The  papers  alluded  to  are  those  of  Dr.  George  Sutton,  of  Aurora,  ludUna,  in  tke 
WaUrn  Lancet  for  NoTember,  1843;  of  Dr.  Charles  Hall,  of  Burlington,  VennoDt,iid 
Dr.  George  J.  Dexter,  of  Lancaster,  New  Hampshire,  published  in  the  Am.  Mtd,  ff^ 
Sur^,  Joum.  for  January,  1844 ;  of  Dr.  D.  Meeker,  in  the  lUmoit  Medical  amd  Smrfifd 
Journal  for  June,  1844  ;  and  of  Dr.  Jesse  Voung,  of  Chester,  PennsyWania.  in  the  Md. 
Examiner  for  September,  1844.  See  also  an  article  by  Dr.  Montgomery  io  the  ^^  Lm» 
Med.  andSurg.  Joum.^  yii.  4(f0,  and  another  by  Dr.  11.  N.  Bennett^  of  Bridgeport,  Cos- 
necticut,  in  the  N.  Y.  Joum.  <^  Med.,  N.  S.,  xi.  1^. 
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tppear  sndclenly ;  and  this  was  generally  an  unfavonrable  sign.  The  inflam- 
mation had  a  strong  tendency  to  gangrene,  was  not  unfreqnently  attended  with 
phlyctenoid  or  c&rbanculous  tumonrs,  and  often  ended  in  great  destmotion  of 
the  oellalar  tissue,  muscles,  lymphatic  glands,  &c,,  which  were  discharged  in 
a  mortified  state,  with  a  thin,  exceedingly  acrid,  and  offensive  liquid.  '^  So 
corroding  and  acrid  was  the  fluid,  that  the  hardest  steel  was  directly  pene- 
trated by  it  as  by  nitric  acid."  (Hall  and  Dexter.)  The  fever,  though  at  first 
inflammatory,  with  considerable  strength  of  pulse,  quickly  lapsed  into  the 
tjTphous  state ;  and  the  loss  of  a  small  quantity  of  blood  was  often  sufficient  to 
induce  syncope.  The  tongue,  at  first  covered  with  a  gray  or  yellowish  coat, 
became  brown  or  blackish  as  the  disease  advanced.  Hemorrhage  was  not  un- 
ocmimon  in  the  latter  stages.  In  some  cases,  the  nervous  symptoms  were  pre- 
dominant, and  occasionally  the  disease  commenced  with  coma,  from  which  the 
paUent  was  never  roused.  When  the  erysipelatous  affection  did  not  appear, 
and  sometimes  along  with  it,  there  was  violent  internal  inflammation.  The 
nncous  membrane  of  the  fauces,  mouth,  nostrils,  &c.,  was  especially  apt  to 
soflfer;  and  sometimes  the  swelling  and  pain  in  the  throat,  tongue,  &c.,  were  so 
ffreat  that  deglutition  was  impossible.  Occasionally  the  inflammation  extended 
downwards  into  the  air- passages  of  the  lungs,  the  stomach,  and  even  the  bowels, 
or  upwards  into  the  nasal  passages  and  the  brain.  Peritonitis  and  pleuritis 
were  not  uncommon,  and  were  extremely  fatal.  In  some  places,  pneumonia 
W9M  also  a  firequettt  complication.  The  duration  of  the  complaint  was  very 
imoertain.  Sometimes  death  occurred  in  two  or  three  days,  but  more  fre- 
qvently  about  the  eighth  or  tenth  day,  and  occasionally  much  later.  Conval- 
eBoenee  frequently  took  place  in  about  a  week  or  ten  days,  as  in  ordinary  ery- 
lipelas,  but  often  also  it  was  greatly  protracted. 

JEry$ipela$ /ram  Wounds  in  Dissection^  dec, — Another  cause  of  erysipelas, 
which  merits  notice,  is  the  exposure  of.  a  wound  or  abrasion  of  the  hand  to 
tlie  liquids  of  the  dead  body  in  dissections,  or  even  sometimes  to  the  secre- 
tioDB  of  the  living  body,  as  occasionally  happens  to  the  accoucheur.  An 
inflammation  generally  runs  up  the  absorbents  of  the  arm,  and  not  unfre- 
qnently spreads  out  into  an  erysipelatous  affection  not  only  of  the  arm,  but 
alao  of  the  chest  and  neck,  with  the  formation  occasionally  of  immense  ab- 
ioesses,  and  great  destruction  of  the  cellular  tissue.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  peculiar  effect,  in  these  cases,  is  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  poison.  It 
18  not  merely  the  production  of  erysipelatous  inflammation  by  a  wound  in 
persons  predisposed  to  it;  for  in  the  different  arts,  where  wounds  of  the  hands 
are  much  more  common,  and  exposure  to  irritant  causes  certainly  not  less  so, 
how  seldom  do  we  witness  similar  effects !  The  fever  which  accompanies  this 
form  of  the  disease,  is  apt  to  have  a  low,  asthenic  tendency. 

Erysipelas  occurs  at  all  seasons,  but  most  frequently,  as  is  asserted,  in  the 
spring  and  autumn.  All  ages  are  liable  to  it.  Women  are  said  to  be  more 
frequently  affected  than  men.    One  attack  offers  no  security  against  a  second. 

Nature. — ^The  inflammation  in  erysipelas  is  of  a  peculiar  nature,  and  de- 
rives that  peculiarity  from  some  not  understood  state  of  system,  or  from  some 
equally  unknown  peculiarity  of  the  cause.  That  it  differs  from  ordinary 
inflammation  is  proved  by  its  disposition  to  spread,  the  distinct  boundary  it 
preserves  in  spreading,  the  severe  burning  which  attends  it,  its  tendency  to 
gangrene,  and  the  indisposition  it  evinces  to  the  secretion  of  ooagulable  lymph, 
which  is  so  characteristic  a  product  of  phlegmonous  inflammation.  In  the 
disease  now  under  consideration,  it  is  obvious  that  the  fever,  though  it  may 
be  aggravated  by  the  local  affection,  is  wholly  independent  of  it  in  its  origin; 
for  it  often  precedes  the  inflammation  by  one,  two,  or  three  days.  It  is 
highly  probable  that,  in  cases  of  traumatic  erysipelas,  there  may  be  the  same 
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constitutional  state,  but  in  a  degree  insufficient  to  excite  fever  withoat  the 
tdd,  of  the  local  disease. 

Diagnosis. — ^It  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  dbtinguiBh  the  initial 
fever  of  erysipelas,  before  the  appearance  of  the  cutaneous  affection,  from 
many  other  febrile  diseases;  but  Frank  has  pointed  out  a  symptom  which  he 
considers  diagnostic;  and  Chomel  and  Blache  in  relation  to  it  make  the  fol- 
lowing observation  : — ^'  Whenever  a  patient  has  exhibited,  for  twenty-four  or 
forty-eight  hours,  an  intense  febrile  movement,  attended  with  painy  ncdlimg^ 
and  tenderness  of  the  Ij/mp?tatic  glands  of  the  neckj  we  have  not  hesitated  to 
announce  the  approaching  developement  of  erysipelas,  and  in  no  case  has  the 
diagnosis  been  invalidated  by  the  result.''  (Diet  de  Mid.y  xii.  233.) 

After  the  occurrence  of  the  inflammation,  the  only  disease  in  relatioD  to 
which  there  can  be  any  difficulty  is  erythema,  and  from  this  erysipeUs  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  greater  swelling  and  hardness,  the  well-defined 
boundary,  and  tho  continuity  of  the  diseased  surface. 

Proqnosis. — The  grounds  of  prognosis  in  this  disease  have  been,  for  the 
most  part,  already  given  in  the  description  of  its  varieties.  As  it  commonly 
appears  in  good  constitutions,  it  very  generally  ends  f&vourably.  In  erysipelai 
of  the  face,  the  chief  danger  arises  from  the  brain  becoming  involved,  and 
this  is  most  likely  to  happen  when  the  inflammation  invades  the  scalp,  thoqgh 
this  last  event  often  occurs  without  serious  consequences.  A  sadden  disap- 
pearance of  the  external  disease,  with  the  occurrence  of  symptoms  indicating 
internal  irritation  or  inflammation,  is  unfavourable.  Such  a  metastasis  is 
most  likely  to  happen  in  the  wandering  variety.  The  phlegmonous  form  m^ 
in  other  respects,  more  dangerous  than  the  superficial.  The  gangrenoos  ?»- 
riety  is  very  dangerous.  The  very  old,  the  intemperate,  and  those  already 
ncarlv  worn  out  by  previous  disease,  are  apt  to  die.  This  is  peculiarly  the 
case  in  dropsy,  in  which  a  fatal  erysipelas  often  attacks  the  swollen  limboi 
especially  after  punctures;  but  death,  in  these  instances,  is  only  a  little 
hastened.  The  disease  is  often  fatal  when  it  occurs  near  the  close  of  febrile 
diseases ;  though  recoveries  also,  under  such  circumstances,  often  take  place. 
The  prognosis  is  always  more  unfavourable  in  hospital  than  in  private  prM- 
tice.  In  new-bom  children,  the  disease  is  exceedingly  fatal;  as  it  often  also 
id  when  it  occurs  epidemically,  and  whenever  it  puts  on  a  malignant  form. 
<yoma  and  continued  delirium  are  always  unfavourable  symptoms. 

Sometimes  erysipelas  is  productive  of  good.  It  has  often  permanently 
(;ured  impetigo,  psoriasis,  and  other  obstinate  cutaneous  affections;  and  tern* 
porariiy  removed  syphilitic  disease  upon  the  surfuce  of  the  body.  It  is 
a.s5ertcd  even  to  have  cured  elephantiasis. 

Treatment. — I  shall  treat  tirst  of  the  general,  and  afterwards  of  the  local 
measures.  Mild  cases  require  little  interference.  Kcst,  saline -laxatives, 
refrigerant  drinks,  and  a  low  diet,  constitute  the  routine  of  treatment.  He 
physician,  however,  should  always  be  on  the  watch,  prepared  to  counteract 
any  threatening  change  that  may  occur. 

In  severe  cases,  an  emetic  has  been  recommended  at  the  commencement 
This  remedy  is  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  u.^cful  in  the  bilious  form.  It  no 
doubt  does  good,  when  the  stomach  is  loaded  with  bile  or  other  irritating 
matters,  and  may  also  be  beneficial,  when  tho  liver  is  torpid,  by  rousing  it 
into  activity.  It  may  even  have  the  effect,  attributed  to  it  in  some  of  the 
other  exanthemata,  of  favourably  modifying  the  future  course  of  the  disease. 
But  I  have  myself  found  no  such  advantage  from  emetics,  in  ordinary 
as  to  compensate  for  their  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  and  now  seld 
employ  them. 

A  brisk  cathartic  at  the  beginning  is  almost  always  proper.     Its  energy 
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should  be  graduated  somewhat  to  the  apparent  vidlenoe  of  the  ease.     Often 
a  full  dose  of  Epsom  salt  will  be  sufficient.     When  there  is  considerable 
fever,  recourse  may  be  had  to  senna  and  salts,  or  to  calomel  either  alone  or 
combined  with  other  cathartics,  as  compound  extract  of  colocjnth,  jalap,<  or 
rhubarb.     The  compound  cathartic  pill  is  an  eligible  preparation.     When 
calomel  is  used  alone,  it  should  be  followed  by  caator  oil,  or  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia.    The  mercurial  is  especially  indicated  whenever  there  is  torpidity  of 
the  liver,  or  too  much  bilious  matter  in  the  circulation;  consequently  in  most 
of  the  eases  called  bilious.     After  the  bowels  have  been  thoroughly  evacuated, 
it  will  generally  be  sufficient  to  procure  one  or  two  passages  daily,  which  should 
be  done  by  means  of  saline  cathartics  during  active  ^brile  excitement,  and 
rhubarb  in  the  low  or  typhous  states  of  the  disease.     Magnesia  will  .some- 
times be  found  useful  to  counteract  acidity,  and  castor  oil  in  states  of  intesti- 
nal irritation. 

Should  the  pulse  be  strong  and  full,  and  the  inflammation  severe  and  threat- 
ening, bleeding  may  be  employed  advantageously  in  the  early  stages,  and  in 
the  young  and  vigorous  with  considerable  freedom.  It  may  sometimes  even 
be  repeated ;  but  this  is  seldom  necessary.  Bleeding  is  not  so  well  borne  as  in 
ordinary  inflammation ;  and  it  often  happens  that  the  loss  of  a  small  quantity 
of  blood  produces  a  very  decided  impression  on  the  pulse  and  general  strength. 
The  habits  of  the  patient,  or  his  previous  state  of  health,  have  often  been  such 
as  strongly  to  contraindicate  the  remedy ;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  it 
should  not  be  resorted  to  unless  imperiously  called  for.  In  many  cases,  it  is 
auite  unnecessary,  and,  in  not  a  few,  is  positively  forbidden  by  the  existing 
debility.  It  should  be  recollected  that  bleeding  will  not  cure  the  erysipelatous 
inflammation,  unless  by  inducing  such  a  degree  of  depression  as  almost  to  pre- 
vent the  blood  from  circulating  in  the  capillaries ;  and  this  is  always  dangerous. 
The  remedy,  therefore,  should  not  be  employed  for  this  purpose.  'It  is  indi- 
cated when  danger  of  suppuration  or  gangrene  may  exist  ^om  the  violence  ef 
(he  local  disease,  or  some  internal  and  vital  organ  may  be  threatened  or  attacked. 
It  should  always  be  employed  when  stupor,  or  other  evidence  of  congestion  or 
inflammation  of  the  brain  is  presented,  unless,  as  unfortunately  often  happens, 
the  pulse  may  be  too  feeble  to  permit  it.  In  doubtful  cases,  the  patient  should, 
sit  erect  during  the  bleeding,  and  the  flow  be  stopped  immediately  upon  the 
flagging  of  the  pulse,  or  the  slightest  intimation  of  the  approach  of  syncope. 

Cooling  diaphoretics,  such  as  the  neutral  mixture,  cfiervcscing  draught,  solu- 
tion of  acetate  or  citrate  of  ammonia,  muriate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  potassa, 
and,  when  the  stomach  is  not  irritable,  the  antimonials,  may  be  used  during 
the  active  state  of  the  fever.  I  am  usually  satisfied  with  the  neutral  mixture 
or  effervescing  draught,  preferring  the  latter  when  the  stomach  is  irritable, 
and  adding,  when  this  organ  is  quite  retentive,  and  the  fever  decidedly  sthenic, 
amall  quantities  of  tartar  emetic. 

When  the  general  action  is  feeble,  whether  at  the  commencement,  or  becom-^ 
ing  so  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  especially  when  nervous  symptoms  are 
exhibited,  such  as  restlessness,  wakefulness,  and  slight  delirium,  the  combina- 
tion of  opium  and  ipecacuanha  is  an  admirable  remedy,  which  may  be  aided  by 
the  spirit  of  nitrie  ether,  the  compound  spirit  of  sulphuric  ether,  camphor 
^ater,  and  the  warm  bath,  if  deemed  advisable.  The  opiate,  however,  should 
Xu}t  be  used  in  the  somnolent  or  comatose  cases. 

If,  after  sufficient  depiction,  the  local  symptoms  are  threatening,  but  with- 
out any  complication  of  gangrene  or  malignancy,  calomel  or  the  blue  mass 
ahould  be  added  to  the  opium  and  ipecacuanha,  and  so  used  as  to  produce  the 
alightest  possible  mercurial  impression.  Sometimes,  when  opium  is  contra- 
indicated,  the  calomel  and  ipecacuanha  may  be  used  without  it.     For  the  doses 
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in  which  these  remedies  shonld  be  employed,  the  reader  is  referred  to  former 
articles  on  febrile  diseases. 

When  the  symptoms  assnme  a  typhous  form,  with  a  fidling  polae,  and  per- 
baps  a  gangrenous  tendency  in  the  local  afiection,  it  becomes  necessary  to  snp- 
port  the  system  by  stimulants  and  nutritious  food.  Opium,  sulphate  of  ouinia, 
the  mineral  acids,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  wine-whey,  animal  broths  and  jellies, 
and,  in  extreme  cases,  milk-punch,  egg  and  wine,  &c.,  should  be  used ;  the 
stimulation  being  graduated  to  the  degree  of  depression  or  debility.  In  the 
eases  of  drunkards,  wine  or  brandy  should  be  flowed  freely,  as  soon  as  the 
system  begins  to  fedter,  and  moderately  at  the  commencement,  eren  though  it 
may  be  necessary  to  bleed  at  the  same  time.  Chlorate  of  potassa  has  been 
usefully  employed  in  the  malignant  epidemic  erysipelas,  or  black  Umguej  by 
Dr.  R.  L.  Scruggs,  of  Tennessee.  (^Med,  Exam.,  N.  S.,  v.  227.) 

When  retroceRsion  of  the  cutaneous  inflammation  takes  place,  if  internal 
inflammation  be  the  cause,  bleeding  should  be  employed  as  nr  as  the  patient 
can  well  bear  it ;  but,  if  it  be  connected  with  debility,  which  probably  Imppens 
quite  as  frequently,  it  will  be  necessary  to  stimulate.  In  either  case,  a  blbter, 
or  an  active  rubefacient,  as  mustard,  should  be  applied  to  the  sur^Me  pre- 
yiously  inflamed,  and  the  whole  body,  if  convenient,  immersed  in  a  hot  bath. 

During  the  exhaustion  of  the  suppurative  and  gangrenous  state,  it  is  highly 
important  to  support  the  strength  of  the  patient  untU  the  process  is  over;  and 
quinia,  the  mineral  acids,  wine  or  the  malt  liquors,  opium,  and  nutritious  food| 
are  the  most  suitable  means. 

In  the  periodical  cases,  the  chief  object  of  the  physician,  in  the  intervals, 
should  be  to  discover  any  deviation  from  health  to  which  the  tendency  may 
be  owing,  and  to  apply  his  remedies  accordingly.  It  should,  however,  be 
'  home  in  mind  that  the  erysipelatous  attack  sometimes  protects  the  system 
against  a  worse  disease,  and  its  prevention  might,  therefore,  be  a  positive  eviL 
It  has  appeared  to  me  that  the  blood  is  probably  in  fault  in  some  of  these 
cases,  and  that,  by  altering  the  condition  of  that  fluid,  we  might  safely  prevent 
the  return  of  the  disease.  With  this  view,  I  have  employed  a  diet  exclusively 
of  bread  and  milk  for  a  considerable  time,  and  with  apparent  benefit. 

Mr.  C.  Hamilton  Bell,  of  Edinburgh,  treats  erysipelas  with  the  tincture  of 
the  chloride  of  iron,  of  which  he  gives  from  fifteen  to  twenty -five  drops,  eveiy 
two  hours,  night  and  day,  throughout  the  disease,  without  reference  to  the 
degree  of  fever,  or  the  delirium.  The  only  other  treatment  he  employs  is  at 
first  freely  to  act  on  the  bowels,  and  afterwards  to  keep  them  properly  open. 
His  local  applications  are  hair-powder  and  cotton  wadding.  He  has  used  thu 
method  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  with  invariable  success.  (jEc/.  Akmthh 
Joum.  of  Med.  Sct.y  June,  1851,  p.  498.)  Since  the  publication  of  Dr.  BelM 
paper,  the  remedy  has  been  tested  by  many  practitioners,  and  the  reports  have 
generally  been  in  its  favour. 

The  diet  should  be  regulated  in  erysipelas,  as  in  other  febrile  diseases. 

Local  Measures. — The  head,  or  whatever  other  part  may  be  affected,  should 
be  kept  in  as  elevated  a  position  as  may  be  compatible  with  the  comfort 
the  patient.  An  infinite  diversity  of  local  remedies  has  been  propoaed.  Some 
doubt  their  propriety  altogether,  and  prefer  leaving  the  inflammation  to  nature, 
at  best  with  only  slight  alleviating  means.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  locil 
measures  are  often  of  great  use,  but  that  they  should  be  employed  with 
caution.  The  external  affection  is  not  the  whole  disease.  If  suddenly  re- 
pelled by  applications,  the  irritation  may  retreat  with  fatal  effect  to  some  in- 
terior organ.  It  is  best,  therefore,  not  to  aim  at  its  subveision,  but  only 
regulate  it ;  to  check  its  advance  when  disposed  to  proceed  too  hij  to  diminish 
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Its  T^lenoe  when  likely  to  lead  to  nnplea^nt  results,  and  at  all  times  to  alle- 
Tiate  the  aneasinesa  which  it  causes  to  the  patient. 

Perhaps,  on  the  .whole;  the  most  comfortinff,  alleviating,  and  least  hazard- 
ons  application,  is  that  of  some  bland  mucilage,  kept  constantly  upon  the 
inflamed  surface,  by  means  of  soft  folded  linen  thoroughly  saturated  with  it. 
I  usually  prefer  the  infusion  of  slippery  elm  as  being  the  most  agreeable; 
bat  the  infusion  of  sassafras  pith  or  flaxseed  may  also  be  employed,  especial 
care  being  taken  that  the  flaxseed  is  not  rancid.  Should  the  inflammation 
bie  severe,  advantage  may  accrue  from  the  use  of  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead, 
in  the  proportion  of  a  drachm  or  two  to  the  pint  of  water.  Slight  narcotic 
impregnation  of  the  liquids  employed,  as  by  acetate  of  morphia,  infusion  of 
opinm,  decoction  of  poppy  heads  or  lettuce,  may  not  be  improper,  though  not 
likely  to  be  very  useful. 

Should  the  inflammation  be  disposed  to  spread  too  far,  and  especially  into 
inconvenient  or  dangerous  positions,  it  becomes  proper  to  arrest  its  course. 
This  is  especially  necessary  in  facial  erysipelas,  when  disposed  to  ascend  into 
the  scalp.  It  can  very  generally  be  accomplished  by  one  of  three  measures;. 
by  blisters,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  tincture  of  iodine.  The  last  is  probably,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  convenient,  and,  where  I  have  employed  it,  has  generally 
answered  well.  A  border,  of  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  in  breadth, 
should  be  drawn  across  the  path  of  the  advancing  inflammation,  que  half  of 
the  width  to  be  upon  the  mflamed,  and  the  other  half  on  the  sound  skin^ 
The  tincture  of  iodine  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  may  be  employed,  and 
applied  freely  over  the  surface  mentioned,  so  as  completely  to  discolour  it; 
and  the  operation  may  be  repeated  daily,  if  found  necessary,  until  the  inflam- 
mation begins  to  decline.  The  colour  imparted  by  the  iodine  is  soon  dissi- 
pated, and  the  cuticle  generally  desquamates.  Blisters^  may  be  employed  in 
the  same  way,  and  they  generally  succeed,  though  more  inconvenient  than 
the  iodine.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  also  very  efficient,  though  the  discoloration 
of  the  skin  is  of  longer  duration ;  and  I  should  not  be  disposed  to  apply  it 
upon  the  face.  The  most  effectual  plan  is  that  of  Higginbottom,  who  em- 
ploys the  stick  itself,  or  a  strong  solution,  made  with  eight  scruples  of  the 
nitrate  and  twelve  drops  of  nitric  acid  in  a  fluidounce  of  distilled  water. 
Should  the  inflammation  leap  over  the  border  formed  in  either  of  these 
modes,  it  will  usually  be  with  mitigated  severity,  and  it  may  be  often  arrested 
by  a  repetition  of  the  application  upon  the  surface  invaded. 

Some  apply  the  last  mentioned  remedies  to  the  whole  surface  inflamed ; 
and  there  may  be  cases  in  which  the  apprehension  of  gangrene  might  render 
this  plan  advisable;  bat,  after  the  experience  I  have  had,  I  fear  it  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  I  have  known  blisters,  applied  in  this  way,  to  be 
followed  by  extensive  ulceration  of  the  skin. 

Some  allusion  to  other  local  measures  which  have  been  recommended  may 
not  be  improper.  Leeching  has  high  authority  in  its  favour.  I  fear,  how- 
ever, the  ulceration  of  the  bites,  and  seldom  use  them.  To  obviate  this 
danger,  it  is  advised  to  apply  them  to  the  sound  surface  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  inflamed.  But,  in  the  general  predisposition  to  this  form  of  inflamma- 
tion, is  there  not  some  danger  that  the  bites  themselves  may  become  new  foci 
of  the  disease?  The  only  circumstance  which  calls  strongly  for  this  remedy 
18,  I  think,  the  existence  of  some  threatening  internal  inflammation  or  irrita- 
tion, especially  of  the  brain.  Under  the  same  circumstances,  it  might  be 
proper  to  apply  a  blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

A  very  common  and  simple  application,  more  frequently  used  some  years 
nnce  than  at  present,  is  rye  meal,  or  other  dry,  unirritating  absorbent  pow- 
der, plentifully  sprinkled  upon  the  inflamed  surface.    The  object  of  the  appli- 
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t;ation  is  to  absorb  the  acrid  fluid,  which  sometiines  exudes  from  the  yesides. 
It  certainly  alleviates,  in  some  instances,  the  burning  heat;  but  it  is*  also 
liable  to  the  inconvenience  of  forming  hard  crusts  upon  the  suifaoe.  Whether 
it  has  any  influence  in  reducing  the  inflammation  is  doubtful.  Once,  how- 
ever, I  enclosed  a  severely  inflamed  leg  in  a  thick  layer  of  this  powder,  with 
the  apparent  eflect  of  immediately  curing  the  inflammation.  Possibly  the 
result  may  have  been  a  mere  coincidence;  possibly  it  may  have  been  ascrib*- 
ble  to  the  exclusion  of  atmospheric  air. 

Mercurial  ointment  at  one  time  enjoyed  much  credit  as  a  local  application. 
Simple  ointment  or  lard  was  afterwards  found  about  as  effectual.  Perhaps 
tlicy  both  act  by  excluding  the  air.  Kayer,  however,  states  that,  in  erysipe- 
las of  the  face,  he  has  often  caused  one  side  to  be  rubbed  over  with  lara,  mi 
the  other  with  mercurial  ointment,  and,  on  several  occasions,  one  of  these 
unguents  was  applied  to  one  side,  while  the  other  was  left  untouched;  and 
ho  never  perceived  that  the  disease  was  influenced  by  any  of  these  prooeed- 
ings.  (^Discuses  of  tJie  Skin,  Am.  £d.,  p.  69.)  Some  apply  lard,  with  the 
addition  of  acetate  of  lead. 

Solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  drachm  to  a  pint| 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  of  corrosive  sublimate,  the  liniment  of  Spa^ 
nish  flics  (U.  S.  Ph.)y  raw  cotton,  and  compression  by  means  of  a  roller,  are 
other  means  which  are  asserted  to  have  been  used  with  benefit.  The  applica- 
tion of  cloths  wet  with  ice-water  has  also  had  its  advocates,  and  may  be  a 
useful  measure  in  phlegmonoid  erysipelas  of  the  extre^iities.  Dr.  Trevor,  of 
Illinois,  has  employed  collodion  as  an  external  remedy  with  advantage.  (^V.  W. 
Med,  and  Surf/.  Journ.,  Jan.  1850.)  The  same  substance  mixed  with  on^ 
fifteenth  of  castor-oil  has  been  highly  recommended. 

Dr.  C.  D.  Meigs,  of  Philadelphia,  has  found  Kentish's  ointment  a  reiy 
useful  application  in  erysipelas,  especially  in  that  of  new-born  children.  His 
mode  of  employing  it  is  to  render  basilicon  ointment  soft,  but  not  fluid,  bj 
the  addition  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  then  to  rub  it  on  the  part  with  the  fin- 
gers. (-AT.  Am.  Med,  and  Surg,  Joum.^  vi.  77.) 

Dr.  P.  Fahnestock,  of  Pittsburg,  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  the  cflicacy  of 
creasote,  as  a  local  application,  in  difiercnt  forms  of  erysipelas.  He  has  nevw 
known  the  disease  refuse  to  yield  to  this  remedy.  In  the  ordinary  form  of 
the  complaint,  it  is  generally  sufficient  to  apply  the  purest  creasote  once  over 
the  whole  surface  inflamed,  and  somewhat  beyond  it,  on  the  sound  skin.  The 
phlegmonous  variety  requires  a  more  frequent  repetition  of  the  remedy.  Ae- 
oording  to  Dr.  Fahnestock,  the  application  should  immediately  whiten  the 
surface.  (^Am.  Joum.  of  Med,  Sci.,  N.  S ,  xvi.  252.) 

Deep  incisions  into  the  inflamed  part  have  been  employed  with  asserted 
benefit;  and  they  are  indispensable  when  the  inflammation  has  extended 
beneath  one  of  the  fasciss,  and  is  producing  organic  mischief  there.  Another 
plan  is  that  suggested  by  Dobson,  and  recommended  by  Bright,  of  making  a 
very  great  number  of  minute  punctures  with  the  point  of  a  lancet,  uA 
wiping  ofl"  the  blood  as  it  flows. 

When  the  erysipelatous  surface  is  covered  with  small  blisters,  it  is  advita- 
blo  to  open  them  so  as  to  prevent  their  communication,  and  the  consequent 
loss  of  the  cuticle  before  a  new  one  has  formed.  When  a  raw  surface  is  pro- 
duced, in  consequence  of  the  separation  of  the  cuticle,  and  seems  indisposed 
to  heal,  it  may  be  advantageously  dressed  with  Goulard's  cerate. 

The  progress  of  gangrene  may  sometimes,  possibly,  be  arrested  by  a  blist^ 
applied  over  the  surface.  After  it  has  taken  place,  the  parts  sheuld  be 
covered  with,  emollient  dressings,  to  which  creasote,  pyroligneous  acid,  or 
solution  of  chlorinated  soda  or  lime  may  be  added,  both  to  correct  fetor,  and 
as  gentle  stimulants. 
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Artkk  XIIL 

GLANDERS. 

i 

Syn. — Eqnlnia  {ElUotaon). — Monre  {French), 

Tliis  18  a  malignant  febrile  disease)  contracted  by  man  froAi  glandered 
honesy  and  oharaoterized  by  a  peculiar  inflammation  of  the  nasal  passages^ 
and  a  peculiar  pustular  eruption  upon  the  skin,  occurring  either  separately  or 
ooDJointlyi  and  attended  in  general  by  suppurating,  bloody,  or  gangrenotDsi 
tumours.  In  modem  times,  attention  has  been  but  recently  attracted  to  the 
dinease.  Isolated  cases  were  recorded  by  different  writers  in  Germany,  Eng- 
land, France,  aiid  Italy,  between  the  years  1821  and  1830;  but  the  first 
satififiu^tory  account  of  it  was  given  by  Dr.  Elliotson,  in  the  latter  of  these 
years,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Loridon  Medico-  Chirurgical  Transacticns. 
oabeequentiy,  various  contributions  on  the  subject  have  been  made  to  the 
jaamais ;  and  several  valuable  treatises  have  been  published,  among  which 
that  of  M.  Rayer  is  probably  the  most  elaborate. 

The  name  of  equinia  was  proposed  for  the  disease  by  Dr.  Elliotson,  in- 
tended to  express  its  derivation  from  the  horse ;  as  that  of  vaccinia  was  be^ 
fore  given  to  cowpoz.  Dr.  Shedel,  in  a  dissertation  contained  in  Tweedie's 
Library,  adopts  the  name;  but  applies  it  also  to  a  much  milder  affection, 
derived  from  the  grease  in  horses,  designating  this  by  the  title  of  equinia 
miHsy  while  he  confers  that  of  equinia  glandulosa  upon  the  glanders.  The 
former  is  a  trivial  eruption  ^of  phlyzacious  pustules,  similar  to  those  of  ecthy- 
ma, which  now  and  then  occur  on  the  bands  of  ostlers,  &c.,  arising  from  the 
oofttact.of  an  acrid  discharge,  proceeding  from  the  heels  of  horses  affected 
with  the  disorder  of  the  feet  called  grease.  The  eruption  is  attended  with 
dight  febrile  symptoms,  runs  a  course  of  ten  or  twelve  days,  then  begins  tp 
decline,  scabs,  and  ultimately  disappears,  leaving  small  well-defined  scars. 
It  occasions  little  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  and  is  without  danger.  It 
does  not  bear  the  least  resemblance  to  the  malignant  affection  now  under 
ooDsideration;  and  the  mere  circumstance  of  originating  from  the  horse, 
would  scarcely  seem  to  entitle  it  to  the  same  designation,  however  qualified 
by  epithets.  The  general  adoption  of  one  generic  name  for  the  two  com- 
pLaints  might  lead  to  the  injurious  impression,  that  they  were  but  different 
grades  of  the  same  affection. 

The  disease  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  article  has  been  called 
simple  glanders  J  when  it  affects  the  nasal  passages  especially,  and  farcy 
^iandersj  when  attended  by  an  eruption  of  small  suppurative  and  ulcerative 
tumours,  such  as  are  denominated  farcy  in  horses.  But,  though  cases  may 
Hxnir  with  these  distinctive  marks,  yet  in  most  instances  the  symptoms  are 
iQmmingled;  and,  as  both  forms  have  the  same  cause,  are  equally  destructive, 
itkd,  80  far  as  known,  require  no  difference  of  treatment,  there  does  not  seem 
o  he  any  necessity  for  separating  them.  A  great  difference  has  been  noticed 
O  the  duration  of  the  disease  in  different  cases;  and  authors  are  generally 
.need  in  treating  of  it  under  the  two  heads  of  acute  and  chronic  glanders. 

JS^mptoms  of  ActLt^  Glanders. — When  the  disease  has  been  imparted  by 
lecidental  inoculation,  in  a  period  of  time  varying  from  two  or  three  days  to 
L  week,  inflammation  occurs  at  the  point  where  the  poison  was  applied,  and 
^xteDd8  more  or  less  along  the  absorbents,  and  into  the  neighbouring  cellular 
•issae,  with  the  occurrence  of  febrile  symptoms.  Sometimes,  however,  there 
«  little  or  none  of  this  preliminary  affection,  and  sometimes,  after  having 
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taken  place,  it  subsides  before  the  characteristic  phenomena  show  themselTtt. 
In  many  instances,  the  disease  commences  without  any  apparent  local  cane, 
as  if  contracted  through  the  atmosphere. 

The  first  symptoms  are  those  of  an  attack  of  fever,  such  as  general  nneas- 
ness,  languor,  weariness,  rigors,  sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting,  headache, 
&c.,  followed  by  a  frequent  pulse,  hot  dry  skin,  thirst,  and  a  furred  tongue. 
Along  with  these  are  acute  pains  in  the  joints,  generally  confined  to  the 
limbs,  but  sometimes  afiecting  the  trunk,  bearing  a  cloee  resemblance  to 
those  of  rheumatism,  for  which  they  have  in  some  'instances  been  mistaken. 
These  pains  are  among  the  most  characteristic  phenomena  of  the  earliest 
stage,  and  occasionally  precede  for  a  considerable  time  the  oeeurrenoe  of  other 
symptoms.  Portions  of  the  skin  over  the  painful  joint  or  joints,  or  upon  the 
fiice,  become  red  as  in  erysipelas ;  but  soon  assume  a  violet  colour,  and  show 
the  bad  tendencies  of  the  disease  by  vesicles  and  patches  of  gangrene. 

At  a  variable  time  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  nsnally,  perhapi, 
in  about  a  week,  an  eruption  of  phlyzacious  pustules  takes  place,  most  abond* 
ant  on  the  face  and  limbs,  about  the  size  of  the  vaccine  vesicle,  having  fte- 
qnently  a  small  red  areola,  sometimes  umbilicated,  and  presenting  occanonally 
a  dark  purple  hue.  They  occur  in  successive  crops,  and  appear,  therefore,  it 
different  stages  of  progress  at  the  same  period  of  the  disease.  Dr.  H.  OnTci, 
of  Dublin,  observed  a  white  zone  about  the  pustules  in  two  oases,  and  cqb- 
siders  this  as  characteristic  of  the  disease.  Along  with  these  pustules  are  gn- 
grenous  bullas,  especially  on  the  face  and  scalp ;  prominent  ecchymoscs  filM 
with  a  reddish  sanies,  and  having  sometimes  a  gangrenous  base }  and  tumoan 
from  one  to  three  inches  or  more  in  diamet<3r,  which  are  at  first  hard  anl 
painful,  but  soon  suppurate,  and  form  abscesses  extending  into  the  subcstip 
neous  cellular  tissue,  and  often  deep  into  the  substance  of  the  muscles. 

At  a  still  later  period,  sometimes  not  until  a  few  days  before  the  close  of 
the  complaint,  the  nostrils  begin  to  discharge  a  mucous  or  purulent  fliid, 
which  is  at  first  yellowish,  afterwards  dark  from  the  admixture  of  blood,  vA 
often  extremely  offensive.     In  some  instances,  it  is  thin  and  sanious,  bit 
more  frequently  viscid  and  tenacious,  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  nostfili 
and  to  the  upper  lip,  forming  characteristic  crusts,  and  excoriating  the  ptrti 
which  it  touches.     Sometimes  this  secretion  flows  back  into  the  fauces,  sod, 
being  swallowed,  docs  oot  appear  externally.     The  nostrils  are  more  or  kff 
obstructed  by  the  swelling  of  the  membrane,  even  before  the  occurrence  rf 
the  discharge,  and  become  still  more  so  afterwards,  so  as  much  to  impeile 
respiration.     Gangrenous  openings  sometimes  take  place  in  the  cartila^nosi 
septum,  BO  that  a  probe  may  pass  from  one  nostril  into  the  other.    In  ce^ 
tain  cases,  the  discharge  makes  its  appearance  early  in  the  disease ;  and  ii 
most,  it  is  probable  that,  long  before  its  occurrence,  a  close  examinatiA 
would  exhibit  evidences   of  inflammation  in  the  Schneiderian  membnse' 
The  salivary  glands  are  occasionally  swollen ;  the  mouth  and  fauces  tre  is- 
flamed  in  spots  or  patches;  and  the  larynx,  in  some  instances,  to  niek 
participates  in  the  disorder  as  to  endanger  suffocation  by  the  closure  of  tke 
glottis.     The  lungs  are  not  unfrequently  involved,  and  a  cough  ocean  vitk 
rusty  or  adhesive  expectoration. 

The  face  exhibits  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  ravages  of  the  disease.  1^ 
nose  is  red  and  swollen  ;  a  gangrenous  inflammation  extends  to  the  lip^  eje- 
lids,  and  forehead ;  one  or  both  eyes  are  closed  by  tumefaction ;  and  eschti^ 
form,  surrounded  by  a  dark  red  or  livid  edematous  borderi  with  awful  m^ 
lation  of  the  features. 

The  general  symptoms  are  in  accordance  with  these  local  phenoment.  Tbe 
skin  is  hot ;  the  tongue  dry  and  coated ;  the  respiration  hurried  or  laborioei 
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and  flometimes  stertoroua ;  the  pulse  frequent,  small,  and  feeble.  There  is 
often  extreme  thirst.  Diarrhoea  is  an  almost  constant  symptom,  with  fre- 
quent, ofiensive  discharges.  The  body  exhales  a  fetid  odour.  The  mind 
wanders,  and  delirium  alternates  with  coma.  At  length  involuntary  dis- 
diarges  and  extreme  prostration  indicate  the  immediate  approach  of  death. 
The  duration  of  the  disease  varies  in  general  from  two  to  three  weeks.  Some- 
tones  death  takes  place  earlier  than  the  former  period,  from  some  incidental 
cause,  such  as  closure  of  the  glottis,  and  bccasionally  it  is  postponed  to  the 
end  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  week. 

The  symptoms  enumerated  do  not  all  occur  in  every  case,  nor  always  in  the 
order  stated.  In  some  instances,  the  nasal  ]:^enomena  predominate,  in  others, 
the  earbuncnlous  or  eruptive ;  and  one  of  these  sets  of  symptoms  may  occur 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  precise  course  of 
the  acute  complaint,  the  event  is  almost  invariably  the  same.  The  patients 
nearly  aU  die.  In  only  a  few  cases,  and  those  either  very  mild  or  of  doubtful 
Batare,  b  recovery  reported  to  have  taken  place."" 

S^pnptams  of  Chronic  Glanders. — ^The  cases  which  have  been  recorded  as 
belonging  to  this  variety  of  the  affection  are  comparatively  few,  and  its  his- 
tory is  less  satisfactorily  made  out  than  that  of  the  acute  form.  Nevertheless, 
thine  seems  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  the  complaint  does  occasionally 
aMnme  a  chronic  character.  In  the  mildest  cases,  the  symptoms  are  some- 
tones  confined  to  the  nasal  passages  and  the  communicating  cavities,  from 
which  an  offensive  discharge  issues,  sometimes  glutinous,  sometimes  purulent 
or  aanious.  This  form  of  the  disease  may  get  well  under  treatment ;  in  which 
euOy  unless  its  origin  be  very  clearly  traced,  its  nature  must  always  remain 
donbtfol.  In  other  instances,  after  a  variable  duration  of  several  months, 
the  nasal  affection  becomes  complicated  with  tumours,  acute  symptoms  super- 
vene, and  the  patient  speedily  perishes.  Instead  of  being  at  first  restricted 
to  the  nostrils,  the  complaint  may  show  itself  by  pains  in  the  joints,  with 
spots  of  redness  on  the  limbs,  and  suppurating  tumours,  which  may  continue 
tor  months^  and  at  length,  becoming  complicated  with  disease  of  the  nostrils, 
may  run  on  to  a  fatal  termination.  There  have  been  no  instances  of  chronic 
glanders,  in  which  the  peculiar  pustular  eruption  has  existed. 

AncUomical  Characters. — Besides  the  external  lesions  which  are  evident 
doring  life,  dissection  reveals  bloody  infiltration,  gangrene,  and  suppuration 
of  the  cellular  tissue ;  abscesses  in  the  muscles ;  thickening,  softeniog,  and 
ledness  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  which  is  covered  with  a  grayish  mu- 
oiui>  and  is  studded  with  numerous  minute  yellowish  elevations,  of  the  size 
of  a  small  shot,  sometimes  isolated,  sometimes  clustered,  and  filled  with  pus 
or  a  thick  lymph ;  ulceration  and  gangrene  of  the  same  membrane,  with  de- 
midation  and  caries  of  the  bone,  and  sometimes  an  opening  through  the  sep< 
fcam ;  the  same  eruptive  appearances,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  soft  palate 
and  the  fauces ;  tumefaction  of  the  glottis ;  and  abscesses  in  the  lungs,  or  more 
frequently  the  marks  of  lobular  pneumonia  abundantly  diffused  through  those 
Drgans.  The  alimentary  canal,  the  heart,  and  the  large  interior  glands,  are 
tiot  prominently  affected.  The  blood  retains  its  coagulability,  and  does  niot 
pvesent  the  dark  tarry  appearance  sometimes  observable  in  malignant  fevers* 

Cause. — ^The  cause  is  well  ascertained  to  be  a  poison  generated  in  the  horse, 
uid  other  animals  of  the  same  genus,  as  the  ass  and  mule,  affected  with  glan- 

*  See  Arehwea  O^n.,  4e  s^r.,  xiv.  89 ;  zyiii.  222 ;  axkd  zztU.  419.  For  oases  described 
by  t>r.  F.  W.  Maokenzie,  see  the  Lond.  Joum.  of  Med.  for  Sept.  1851,  p.  789,  and  tlie 
JLond.  Med.  Timei  and  Oaz.  for  July,  1852,  p.  7.  Neither  of  these  cases  can,  I  think,  be 
eonaidered  as  andoabted  examples  of  the  (Usease ;  and  still  less  a  third  case,  in  which 
a  core  took  place,  described  in  the  last  mentioned  Journal  for  March,  1854,  p.  808. 
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dcrs.  The  disease  is  imparted  either  by  contact  of  the  poiaonons  seoretkNi 
with  some  abraded  point  on  the  surface ;  by  its  introduction'  into  the  stomadi, 
as  when  the  patient  has  drank  out  of  the  same  vessel  with  the  animal ;  or 
through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere,  though  this  last  mode  of  commaBiea* 
tion  is  'Somewhat  doubtful.  Persons  have  been  affected  with  it  who  have 
lodged  in  the  same  stable,  or  been  otherwise  in  close  communication  with  the 
diseased  animal,  without  being  able  to  trace  it  to  direct  contact  of  the  matter 
with  an  abraded  spot.  The  case  of  a  woman  is  recorded  who  was  suppose! 
to'  have  been  attacked  from  working  among  horse-hair.  Others  have  suftnd 
in  consequence  of  washing  the  linen  of  persons  affected  with  the  dieeaae, 
showing  that  it  is  communicable  from  man  to  man.  It  appears  that  few  indi- 
viduals are  susceptible  of  glanders ;  for  the  proportion  of  those  who  have  beea 
attacked  after  exposure  is  extremely  small.  It  is  said  that  the  persons  affected 
have  generally  been  of  intemperate  habits^  or  of  constitutions  otherwise  de- 
bilitated. 

Treatment. — In  relation  to  the  acute  disease,  the  methods  of  treatment 
hitherto  employed  having  proved  almost  invariably  unavailing,  it  is  scarcely 
worth  while  to  occupy  space  by  detailing  them.  The  practitioner  must  be 
left  to  the  guidance  of  his  own  medical  principles.  Having  had  no  experienee 
in  the  complaint,  I  do  not  feel  authorized  even  to  offer  suggestions.  In  t 
case  of  supposed  glanders  recorded  by  Dr.  Mackenzie,  which  ended  favourably, 
the  treatment  consisted  in  an  emetic  dose  of  ipecacuanha,  followed  by  fife 
grains  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  every  two  hours,  the  use  of  wine  or  porter, 
an  opiate  at  night,  nourishing  food,  a  small  quantity  of  the  blue  pill,  and  i 
gargle  of  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  In  the  chronic  affection.  Dr.  Ellioiaoa 
found  advantage  from  the  injection  of  a  solution  of  creasote  into  the  nostriJi^ 
while  the  same  medicine  was  given  internally.  Two  cases  in  which  only  oae 
nostril  and  the  frontal  sinuses  were  affected,  are  stated  by  him  to  have  yielded 
to  this  remedy.  Another  case,  which  recovered  under  the  care  of  jMr.  Travcn, 
was  treated  chiefly  with  emetics. 


Article  Xir. 

DENGUE. 

Syn. — Breakbone  Fever. — Dandy  Fever. — Dunga. 

By  the  above  names  has  been  designated  a  peculiar  febrile  disca!$e,  cb* 
racterized  by  the  presence  conjointly  or  separately  of  rheumatic  syinptoaii 
and  cutaneous  eruption,  and  always,  so  far  as  has  been  observed,  occorrini 
epidemically.  The  first  notice  of  it  is  contained  in  an  account  by  Dr.  Raik 
of  an  epidemic  which  prevailed  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  summer  and  aatoim 
of  1780,  and  which  he  described  under  the  name  of  *' bilious  remitting  feTer," 
stating,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  commonly  called  '^  breakbone  fcnri 
in  consequence  of  the  violence  of  its  attendant  pains.  (^Afedical  Inquirin  a»d 
Ohiervationsy  8d  ed.,  ii.  385.)  In  1824,  the  disease  prevailed  at  Calenttit 
and  was  described  by  Dr.  James  Mellis,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Medif» 
and  Physical  Society  of  that  city.  (^Am,  Joum.  of  Med.  iSci.,  iv.  495.)  T^ 
wards  the  close  of  1827,  an  epidemic  broke  out  in  the  West  Indies,  wheoe^ 
it  proceeded  to  the  continent,  reaching  New  Orleans  in  the  Spring,  tnd 
Charleston  and  Savannah  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  the  following  jeer. 
It  was  to  this  that  the  name  dengue  was  first  applied,  the  origin  of  which  i* 
somewhat  uncertain,  though  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  Spanish  corruption  of  tb^ 
word  dandy ;  the  name  of  dandy  fever  having  been  joooeely  conferred  on  Ui* 
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disease  by  the  negroes  of  St.  Thomas,  where:  it  first  appeikred,  irovaC  the  stiff 
carriage  of  those  affected  with  it.  Various  accounts  were  given  of  this  epi- 
demic, of  which  the  most  satisfactory  are  probably  those  of  Dr.  S.  H.  Dick- 
eon,  who  described  it  as  it  ajppeared  in  Charleston  (see  BcWs  Library  for 
1839),  and  Dr.  Wm.  R.  Waring,  whose  communication  in  relation  to  it  ap- 
peared in  the  North  American  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  (ix.  374).  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Waring,  the  disease  first  appeared  in  Savannah  in  the  autumn 
of  1826,  and  prevailed  to  a  certain  degree  in  the  following  year;  but  the 
Spanish  name  dengue  was  not  applied  to  it  until  the  attack  of  the  epidemic 
in  the  autumn  of  1828.  For  a  long  time  after  this  period  nothing  was  heard 
of  it;  but  in  the  summer  of  1850  it  again  visited  the  South,  and  Charleston 
soffered  from  it  with  special  severity.  A  history  of  the  epidemic,  as  it  pre- 
Tailed  the  second  time  in  that  city,  was  communicated  to  the  CharUston  Medi- 
cal Journal  for  November  of  the  same  year,  by  Dr.  S.  H.  Dickson ;  and  it  is 
from  the  published  accounts  of  that  author,  and  of  Dr.  Waring,  that  the  fol- 
lowing summary  has  been  chiefiy  drawn.  1  have  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  disease. 

Symptoms,  Course,  &c, — In  many  cases,  the  complaint  comes  on  gradually ; 
bat  in  the  greater  number  its  commencement  is  somewhat  abrupt,  though 
there  is  seldom  a  regular,  well-formed  chill.  The  first  symptoms  are  usually 
headache  with  intolerance  of  light,  general  uneasiness,  restlessness,  sometimes 
more  or  less  chilliness,  a  sense  of  great  debility,  and  violent  pains  in  the  back, 
limbs,  and  joints,  attended  often  with  some  degree  of  tumefaction,  and  with 
soreness  and  stiffness  of  the  muscles,  very  much  resembling  rheumatism.  The 
small  as  well  as  the  large  joints  are  afi'ected,  and  sometimes  the  pain  is  first 
felt  in  the  thumb  or  fingers.  It  is  occasionally  confined  to  one  part,  but  sel- 
dom; and  when  it  attacks  several  parts,  may  seize  upon  them  all  at  once,  or 
successively.  In  some  cases  it  affects  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The  skin  soon 
becomes  hot  and  dry,  the  pulse  increased  in  frequency,  the  face  flushed,  and 
the  eyes  red  and  watery.  The  tongue,  however,  though  red,  is  usually  clean 
at  this  stage.  Sometimes  a  rash  or  papular  eruption  appears,  but  not  gene- 
rally at  this  early  period  of  the  disease.  Not  unfrequently  the  patient  exhibits 
drowsiness,  which  may  continue  in  greater  or  less  degree  throughout  the  com- 
plaint. Children  are  sometimes  attacked  with  convulsions,  and  pregnant  wo- 
m^n  are  apt  to  miscarry.  Painful  swellings  of  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the 
neck,  axilla,  and  groin,  and  of  the  testicles,  occur  in  some  cases,  and  continue 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  other  symptoms.  The  initial  fever  lasts  from  twelve 
hours  to  three  or  four  days,  perhaps,  on  the  average,  about  a  day  and  a  half; 
after  which  it  subsides,  leaving  the  patient  much  more  comfortable,  but  often 
very  feeble.  Then  follows  an  interval  of  two,  three,  or  four  days,  during 
which  the  patient  is  without  fever,  and  suffers  less  from  the  pains,  though  he 
still  complains  somewhat  of  rheumatic  sensations,  and  of  general  weakness. 
On  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  there  is  often  a  return  of  the  fever  and  pains,  and 
the  tongue  now  becomes  thickly  coated.  In  some  instances,  however,  there 
is  no  febrile  heat  or  frequency  of  pulse,  but  severe  pain  in  the  head.  Nau- 
sea and  epigastric  uneasiness  are  prominent  symptoms,  but  the  patient 
seldom  vomits.  On  the  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  day,  an  eruption  usually  ap- 
pears, more  especially  upon  the  upper  portion  of  the  body,  and  gives  relief  to 
the  symptoms  of  internal  irritation.  This  eruption  is  extremely  variable  in 
character,  being  sometimes  smooth,  red,  and  continuous,  as  in  scarlatina;  some- 
times in  patches,  rough,  and  of  a  darker  hue,  as  in  measles ;  and  occasionally, 
also,  either  papular,  vesicular,  pustular,  or  furunculous ;  and  often  there  is  a 
mixture  of  two  or  more  of  these  forms.  Cutaneous  affections  like  urticaria 
and  erysipelas  are  also  occasionally  observed;  and  even  carbuncles  occur.     In 
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some  few  iD&tances,  the  eruption  assumes  the  petechial  character ;  the 
are  red,  spongy ,  and  bleeding;  and  soreness  of  the  month,  with  nlcera, 
plicates  toe  case.  The  cutaneous  afifection  is  attended  usually  with  hemt  and 
Itching;  Upon  subsiding,  it  is  sometimes  followed  by  a  forforaoeous  or  sealj 
desquamation.  The  complaint  gradually  subsides,  leaving  the  patient  for  the 
most  part  with  some  rheumatic  stiffness  or  soreness  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  and  with  feelings  of  weakness,  and  occasionally  of  menUl  depressicB. 
Sometimes  the  debility  is  very  considerable,  and  even  alarming,  with  a  slow, 
weak  pulse,  cold  sweats,  and  a  purplish  or  livid  appearance  of  the  eruption. 
The  duration  of  the  affection  varies  with  the  length  of  the  remiesion,  but  on 
the  average,  is  about  eight  days.  Sometimes  the  cases  are  much  milder;  and, 
as  in  other  epidemics,  there  is  every  grade,  from  a  scarcely  obeervmble  disorder 
to  the  greatest  intensity  of  which  the  disease  is  susceptible. 

The  course  of  symptoms  above  detailed  bears  a  considerable  reeembknee 
>jto  that  of  yellow  fever;  and  the  two  affections  have  sometimes  been  oonfomidei 
The  persevering  rheumatic  symptoms,  and  the  cutaneous  eruptions  are,  how« 
ever,  sufficiently  diagnostic  of  the  dengue.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  cansee 
of  the  two  affections  may  sometimes  prevail  at  the  same  time :  in  which  ease, 
the  yellow  fever  may  take  on  some  of  the  characters  of  this  peculiar  epideaie^ 
and  the  diagnosis  be  rendered  more  difficult.  Another  striking  distinetki 
between  the  two  diseases  is  the  great  difference  in  their  resulta.  Hie  jelkv 
fever  is  very  often  fatal,  the  dengue  almost  never. 

Cause. — No  other  cause  of  this  affection  is  known  than  epidemic  inflnenei. 
It  has  been  ascribed  to  contagion ;  but  the  proofs  of  this  are  insufficient   CoBli> 
gious  affections  do  not  so  rapidly  disappear  without  leaving  traces  behind  thea. 
Besides,  it  is  stated  that,  when  families  are  attacked,  it  is  not  a  single  menber 
of  the  family  that  is  first  affected,  and  afterwards  at  a  certain  period  levcnl 
others ;  but  almost  all  are  seized  at  once,  or  in  rapid  succession,  so  that  th«e 
are  not  enough  well  to  attend  on  the  sick.    This  epidemic  differs  from  almoii 
all  others  in  the  numbers  affected  in  proportion  to  the  population.    The  greet 
majority  of  the  people  usually  suffer.     The  epidemic  which  in  this  reqwel 
most  nearly  resembles  it,  is  the  influenza.    It  attacks  indiscriminately  pereoif 
of  both  sexes,  of  all  colours,  and  of  all  ages  from  earliest  infimcy  to  extmM 
old  age.     The  period  of  incubation  is  extremely  variable,  being  in  some  ii- 
stances,  as  asserted,  so  short  as  twenty-four  hours,  and  extending  in  otheit  to 
ten  days. 

Froynoiis. — This  is  almost  always  favourable.  Perhaps  no  disease  with  lo 
much  severity  of  symptoms  is  so  seldom  fatal.  When  death  occurs,  it  if 
almost  always  in  consequence  of  some  incidental  complication,  or  of  the  greit 
previous  weakness  of  the  patient,  as  in  very  advanced  life. 

Treatment, — Where  all  the  patients  recover,  treatment  is  to  be  emp1oTe<i 
simply  to  palliate  and  alleviate.     An  emetic,  adminbtercd  ai  the  very  earlitft 
period,  is  said  sometimes  to  have  arrested  its  progress ;  but  so  disagreeable  > 
remedy  will  probably  not  be  generally  resorted  to  in  an  affection  atteixM 
with  so  little  danger.    Some  gentle  aperient  may  be  given  early  in  the  attack 
and  subsequently  if  the  bowels  should  be  confined.     When  the  skin  is  hot 
and  dry,  the  neutral  mixture  or  other  refrigerant  diaphoretic  may  be  admini^ 
tered.     In  very  violent  cases  of  headache,  a  small  bleeding  has  been  rec0^ 
mended  as  affording  relief.     But  the  most  important  remeoies  are  anodjo^ 
to  relieve  the  exquisite  pains.     Of  these  opium  is  the  most  efficient.    It  i^i^ 
be  given  in  any  quantity  requisite  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  so  that  it  ^ 
not  occasion  stupefaction.     When  there  is  no  nausea,  it  is  probably 
given  in  the  form  of  Dover's  powder.     In  light  cases,  the  camphorated  tr 
tore  of  opium  is  sufficient     The  warm  bau  might  be  expected  to    ' 
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relief.  It  is  often  advisable  to  counteract  the  depressed  state  of  the  system 
by  stinqilants,  as  by  wine,  the  malt  liquors,  or  even  brandy;  and  nutritious 
food  should  be  given  at  the  same  'time.  Some  practitioners  treated  their 
patients  on  the  expectant  plan;  prescribing  rest,  a  recumbent  position,  cold 
to  the  head,  hot  pediluvia^  and  a  regulated  diet. 


CLASS  II. 
CONSTITUTIONAL  DISEASES. 

The  above  title  does  not  exactly  designate  the  diseases  belonging  to  this 
class.  It  is  used,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  with  a  somewhat  arbitrary  applica- 
tion. As  already  stated  (page  232),  the  second  class  embraces  constitutional 
affections,  which  may  display  themselves  in  local  disease  of  any  part  of  th^ 
aystem,  but  not  in  all  parts  at  the  same  time.  This  want  of  universality 
excludes  them  from  the  first  class ;  and,  as  they  frequently  occupy  several 
different  organs  at  once,  and  may  pass  from  one  organ  to  another  during  the 
game  attack,  they  cannot  be  placed  in  the  category  of  affections  strictly  local. 

The  only  diseases  which  I  place  in  this  class  are  rheumatism  and  gout. 
There  are  others  that  properly  belong  to  it,  but,  for  convenience  sake,  are 
considered  elsewhere.  One  of  these  is  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  disease. 
This  is  certainly  a  constitutional  affection,  and  may  show  iteelf  in  any  one 
part,  or  in  many  parts  of  the  system,  at  the  same  time.  But  the  local  affec- 
^ODS  are  of  so  fixed  a  character,  are  in  some  instances  so  strongly  marked, 
and  are  so  universally  looked  upon  as  constituting  distinct  diseases,  that  they 
ire  advantageously  described  rather  in  reference  to  their  position  than  their 
nature.  Hence,  I  have  treated  of  what  concerns  the  disease  generally  under 
general  pathology,  and  propose  to  treat  of  its  local  exhibitions,  as  phthisis, 
external  scrofula,  mesenteric  disease,  &c.,  among  the  local  affections  belonging 
to  the  third  class.  The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  carcinoma  or  cancer, 
and  to  melanosis.  Syphilis,  in  its  advanced  stages,  would  also  be  attached  to 
the  present  class,  were  it  admitted  into  this  work;  but  it  is  so  generally  con- 
sidered as  a  surgical  disease,  and  so  fully  treated  of  by  surgical  writers,  that 
it  may  be  omitted,  without  inconvenience,  in  a  treatise  upon  the  practice  of 
medicine.  With  regard  to  rheumatism  and  gout,  it  may  bo  thought  that  the 
fever  which  attends  them  should  rank  them  in  the  first  class  ;  but  fever  is 
not  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  these  diseases;  and,  when  it  occurs,  is 
probably  in  general  secondary,  and  dependent  on  the  local  affection. 

Artick  L 

RHEUMATISM. 

Syn. — Rheamatismus. 

Rheumatism  (from  ^tvfia,  rheum  or  flux)  is  a  constitutional  affection,  at- 
tended with  a  peculiar  irritation  or  inflammation,  to  which  all  parts  of  the 
fysiem  are  liable.  Its  general  characters  might  have  bAi  described,  in  the 
first  part  of  this  work,  under  the  heads  of  irritation  and  mflammation,  as  one 
of  the  specific  forms  of  these  affections ;  while  its  appearance  in  particular 
parts,  organs,  or  tissues  might  have  been  reserved  for  the  department  of 
special  diseases.  But  it  so  frequently  occupies  many  parts,  at  the  same  time 
or  soccessively,  in  the  same  attack,  and  presents  so  strong  an  individuality  in 
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whatever  part  it  may  exist,  that  it  is  most  convenieDtly  conmdered  ms 
disease  wherever  it  may  appear,  and  therefore  as  belonging  to  this  section  of 
the  work.  It  was  formerly  confounded  with  gout,  under  the  common  derig- 
sation  of  arthritis ;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Chapman,  the  application  to  it  of 
the  name  rheumatism  first  occurs  in  Ballonius's  treatise,  "  Dc  Rheumaiiima, 
&c.,"  published  in  Paris  in  1642.  It  is  considered  by  most  writers  to  ba 
peculiar  to  some  one,  or  to  a  few  of  the  tissues,  as  the  fibrous,  moscolar,  and 
serous.  I  believe  that  it  may  afiect  one  or  all  of  them ;  and  proofs  of  the 
fact  will,  I  think,  be  afibrded  in  the  following  pages. 

Kheumatism  may  be  divided,  according  to  its  seaty  or  its  grade  of  excite- 
ment. Thus,  some  writers  treat  of  it  under  the  heads  of  articular  and  mus- 
cular rheumatism,  the  former  occupying  the  joints,  the  latter  the  mnscks; 
but  the  fact  is,  that,  though  the  disease  is  often  situated  exclusively  in  one 
or  the  other  of  these  parts,  it  yet  quite  as  frequently  occupies  both,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  in  the  same  attack.  A  better  division  is  that  founded 
upon  difference  in  grade;  and,  for  convenience  of  description,  the  four  follow- 
ing  varieties  may  be  recognized: — 1.  the  acute,  in  which  violent  local  imflaih 
mation  is  attended  with  considerable  constitutional  disturbance,  or  fever; 
2.  the  subacvte,  in  which  the  inflammation  is  less  violent,  and  there  is  little 
or  no  fever;  3.  the  chronic,  which  is  characterized  by  long  duration,  and  tbe 
lowest  grade  of  inflammatory  action;  and  4.  the  nervotu,  in  which  there  ii 
neither  inflammation  nor  fever,  the  disease  consisting  exclusively  in  irritatioo, 
and  that  directed  especially  to  the  nervous  tissue. 

1.  Acute  RheumatUm. 

Symptoms y  Course,  <Scc, — Fever  invariably  attends  this  form  of  the  disetie 
It  is  said  sometimes  to  precede  the  inflammation ;  but  this  event  is  rare.  Tlie 
primary  symptoms  are  generally  local.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  tb^ 
show  themsolves  in  the  extremities,  and  usually  first  in  the  lower.  The  dis* 
ease  may  be  confined  to  a  single  joint,  or  to  a  part  or  the  whole  of  one  limb; 
but  much  more  frequently  it  affects  several  limbs,  and  diflferent  portions  oif 
the  trunk,  jointly  or  successively;  and  occasionally  it  involves  almost  tbe 
whole  exterior  of  the  body.  It  has  been  observed,  however,  that,  when  this 
last  event  occurs,  one  side  of  the  body  is  more  severely  affected  than  tbe 
other.  The  small  joints,  as  those  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  are  less  frequeotlj 
inflamed  tlian  the  larger,  as  the  ankle,  knee,  wrist,  and  elbow. 

Sometimes  the  complaint  begins  with  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  or  stiffbetf 
in  the  part,  which  soon  amounts  to  soreness  or  positive  pain,  especially  upoo 
motion.  In  other  instances,  the  first  symptom  is  acute  and  violent  piio- 
Heat  and  swelling  soon  come  on ;  and,  when  the  pain  has  been  sharp  vA 
lancinating,  it  is  very  commonly  moderated  after  tumefaction.  Extrene 
soreness,  however,  remains,  and  the  slightest  movement  of  the  part  occificDS 
suflering.  The  swelling  is  usually,  tense  and  elastic,  and  the  surface  ofieD 
reddened,  with  a  light  rose  colour  gradually  shading  off  into  that  of  the 
healthy  skin;  but,  in  many  instances,  the  natural  colour  is  in  no  degree 
altered. 

Commencing  generally  in  one  part,  the  inflammation  quickly  extends  to 
others,  as  from  the  ankle  to  the  knee,  or  from  the  ankle  or  knee  of  one  si^ 
to  the  corresponding  joint  on  the  other ;  then  to  the  wrist  or  elbow ;  soib*' 
times  in  its  progress  attacking  neighbouring  parts,  sometimes  diiftant  psrts 
in  succcs>ion ;  and  often  declining  or  disappearing  in  one  scat,  after  fixioK 
upon  nnothor.  The  swelling  of  the  deserted  joint  does  not  immediately  sub- 
side with  the  pain,  but  usually  becomes  softer,  and,  instead  of  being  firm  ukI 
cla^itic,  will  often  pit  somewhat  upon  pressure.     Not  unfrequcntlyi  a  joint 
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is  attacked  a  second  time,  and  occasionally  a  third  or  fourth  time,  or  even 
more  frequently,  before  the  disease  ends.  Ii^  some  ca^,  the  inflammation 
18  confined •  chiefly  ■  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  joints;  in  others,  it  affects 
more  especially  the  muscles;  in  others  again,  both  structures  are  involved, 
and  indeed  all  the  tissues ;  the  whole  limb  being  swollen,  tense,  and  ex- 
tremely tender.  In  the  joints,  the  disease  may  be  confined  to  the  ligaments, 
or  may  affect  also  the  synovial  membrane.  In  the  former  case,  the  swelling 
ia  firm  and  elastic,  in  the  latter  often  somewhat  soft  and  fluctuating,  in  coq- 
•equcnce  of  the  increase  of  the  synovial  secretion.  The  latter  condition  is 
especially  observable  in  the  knee,  where  fluctuation  may  be  perceived  on 
each  side  of  the  patella.  The  swelling  is  usually  greater  in  the  more  super- 
ficial joints,  as  the  ankle,  knee,  and  elbow,  than  in  those  more  protected  by 
muscles,  as  the  hips  and  shoulders.  In  severe  cases,  the  suffering  is  often 
▼ery  great.  The  pains,  which  are  scarcely  ever  entirely  absent,  are  at  times 
almost  excruciating,  being  described  as  tearing,  rending,  &c. ;  and  the  slight- 
est movement,  or  the  least  jar  or  pressure,  produces  so  much  suffering  that 
the  patient  does  not  dare  to  change  his  position,  and  dreads  the  approach  of 
any  one  to  his  bed. 

Very  soon  after  the  local  seizure,  rigors  and  other  symptoms  of  commenc- 
ing fever  are  experienced,  followed  by  increased  frequency  of  pulse,  heat  of 
skin,  fiirred  tongue,  anorexia,  thirst,  and  occasionally  headache.'  The  fever 
is  almost  always  of  the  asthenic  character,  and  generally  of  a  violence  propor- 
tionate to  that  of  the  local  affection,  though  not  invariably  so.  The  pulse 
is  full,  strong,  and  usually  not  very  frequent,  varying  from  ninety  to  a  hun- 
dred and  ten,  and  probably,  in  the  greater  number  of  pases,  not  exceeding  a 
hundred.  Respiration  is  not  sensibly  disturbed,  while  the  disease  confines 
itself  to  external  parts.  The  surface,  though  warm,  is  less  heated  than  in 
most  other  fevers,  and  is  often  moist,  sometimes  indeed  bathed  in  copious 
sweats,  which  have  a  peculiar  sour  and  sickening  smell,  and  have  no  effect 
in  relieving  the  inflammation  or  pain.  The  tengue  is  usually  moist,  and 
thickly  covered  with  a  whitish  fur.  There  is  seldom  nausea  or  vomiting. 
The  bowels  are  generally  constipated,  and  sometimes  obstinately  so.  The 
secretions  are  little  diminished,  with  the  exception  of  the  urine,  which  h 
scanty,  high  coloured,  and  disposed  to  let  fall  lateritious  sediments  upon 
cooling.  The  brain  is  usually  remarkably  exempt  from  disorder ;  the  patient 
bdng  seldom  delirious,  though  not  unfrequently  deprived  of  sleep  hj  the 
▼iolence  of  his  pains.  I  have,  however,  seen  delirium  a  prominent  symp- 
tom, -without  any  reason  to  suspect  positive  cerebral  inflammation.  The* 
fsver  is  usually  remittent,  with  exacerbations  in  the  evening,  which  are  often 
aooompanied  with  an  increase  of  the  pains.  These  are  consequently  worse 
at  night,  and  relax  somewhat  with  the  fever  in  the  morning. 

The  disease  may  run  its  course,  and  very  often  does  so,  without  penetrat- 
ing any  of  the  great  cavities.  But  often,  also,  either  by  a  simple  extension, 
or  by  a  metastasis  of  the  inflammatory  action,  various  internal  organs  become 
aflfected,  and  the  case  very  seriously  complicated.  The  most  frequent  of 
these  complications  is  inflammation  of  the  lining  and  investing  membranes 
of  the  heart,  constituting  endocarditis  and  pericarditis.  The  fact  that  serious 
organic  disease  of  the  heart  occasionally  originates  in  rheumatism,  and  even 
the  peculiar  liability  of  the  cardiac  membranes  to  become  inflamed,  hlive 
been  long  known  to  the  profession ;  but  Bouillaud  was  the  first  to  prove  the 
frequency  of  the  affection,  and  its  existence  in  many  cases  in  which  the  ordi- 
nary symptoms  would  not  have  indicated  it.  According  to  that  author,  it 
occurs  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  acute  rheumatism.  Dr.  Wm.  Budd 
states  that,  out  of  forty-three  cases  of  which  he  preserved  accurate  notes,  the 
VOL.  I.  29 
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symptoms  of  rhenmatio  inflammation  of  the  heart  were  nneqniTOoal  in  twenty- 
one,  of  which  five  were  pericarditis.  (^Tweedxe*B  Synt.  o/Fixici,  Med.}     I  an 
convinced  that  this  is  a  much  larger  proportion  than  ocean  in  this  oonntrj. 
Probahly  our  energetic  practice  in  acute  rheumatism  may  be  one  cause  of 
the  difference.     According  to  Dr.  Budd,  the  period  at  which  the  cardiac  dis- 
ease comes  on  varies  from  the  eighth  to  the  twenty-seventh  day;  and,  though 
it  is  stated  by  Dr.  Fuller  that  it  occurs  at  all  stages,  and  sometimes  even  pre- 
cedes the  inflammation  of  the  joints,  yet  ^ere  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  greater 
frequency  at  a  somewhat  advanced  stage  of  the  disease.*   With  us,  acute  rheo- 
matism  often  terminates  within  the  limits  stated  by  Dr.  Budd,  and  probably 
before  the  time  at  which  the  inflammation  of  the  heart  would  ensue,  were  the 
case  to  run  its  natural  course.     Endocarditis  is  much  more  frequent  than 
pericarditis ;  and,  when  the  latter  occurs,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  aocompamed  by 
the  former.     In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  both  affections  yield  to  proper 
remedies.    Pericarditis  is  more  immediately  dangerous,  endoearditis  leaves  the 
most  unpleasant  effects  behind  it.     In  the  former,  the  two  surfaees  of  the 
pericardium  often  coalesce  in  case  of  recovery,  and  no  disagreeable  oonss- 
qucnccs  ensue.     In  the  latter,  if  not  cured,  disease  of  the  valves  is  apt  to 
remain,  which  is  followed  in  time  by  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  and  ulti- 
mately by  death.     For  further  details  in  relation  to  these  affeeiioos,  their 
symptoms,  physical  signs,  anatomical  characters,  and  results,  the  reader  ii 
referred  to  Diseases  of  the  Heart     It  may  be  proper  in  this  place  to  stale 
that,  whenever,  in  the  course  of  acute  rheumatism,  pain  and  oppression  ia 
the  precordial  region,  difficult  or  hurried  breathing  with  or  without  cough, 
palpitation,  increased  frequency  of  pulse,  and  an  anxious,  disturbed,  or  peci* 
liar  expression  of  countenance,  supervene,  disease  of  the  heart  may  alwayi 
be  suspected ;  and  a  close  examination  should  be  made,  by  means  of  auseal- 
tation  and  percussion j  into  the  condition  of  that  organ  and  its  membnnet. 
The  cardiac  affection  may,  indeed,  occur  without  announcing  itself  by  say 
of  these  symptoms,  and,  in  its  earlier  stages,  may  entirely  escape  the  attn- 
tion  of  the  practitioner,  unless  sought  for  by  the  means  alluded  to.     It  should, 
however,  be  stated  here  that  some  caution  is  to  be  observed  not  to  draw  teo 
hasty  a  conclusion,  as  to  the  existence  of  endocarditis,  from  the  circnmstaDee 
that  cardiac  murmurs  are  heard  in  auscultation ;  for  it  is  probable  that  tbej 
sometimes  arise   from   the  deposition  of  fibrin  from  the   highly  fibrimtcd 
blood,  independently  of  inflammation  of  the  endocardium;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  they  are  frequent  attendants  on  an  anemic  state  of  the  blood, 
'  which  is  not  uncommon  in  acute  rheumatism,  especially  in  its  advanced  sta^ 
In  general,  the  occurrence  of  endocarditis  or  pericarditis  is  not  attended  by 
any  material  abatement  of  the  external  inflammation,  so  that  they  must  be 
looked  upon  as  an  extension,  and  not  as  a  transfer  of  the  disease.     A  caM^ 
however,  of  acute  rheumatism  in  a  young  lady  occurred  to  me,  in  which  i 
retrocession  of  the  inflammation  from  one  of  the  lower  eztremitiet  was  Al- 
lowed by  disease  of  the  heart,  which  proved  fatal  in  a  few  days.     £itber 
there  was  metastasis  here,  or  the  concentration  of  a  powerful  excitemeot  in 
the  central  organ  called  off  the  disease  from  the  limb  upon  the  princi|^  ^ 
revulsion.     It  is  said  that  rheumatism,  affecting  the  ligamentous  structure  of 
joints,  is  more  apt  to  extend  to  the  heart  than  the  same  ^affection,  seated  is 
the  synovial  membranes.     Children,  when  affected  with  inflammatory  rhet* 
matism,  are  much  more  liable  to  this  complication  than  adulta;  and  is 
relation  to  the  latter,  the  liability  appears  to  diminish  with  the  age.     WoBKft 
are  said  also  to  be  more  frequently  affected  than  men. 

*  See  Treadu  om  SkiMmalitm,  &e.,  by  Dr.  Henry  William  Fuller,  Am.  ed.,  186i  ^ 
166. 
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Next  to  tHe  membnnea  of  the  heart,  the  pleura  is.  probably  the  most  fre- 
quent seat  of  internal  rheumatic  inflammation.  Pleuritis,  however,  seems, 
iirmost  cases,  to  be  an  extension  of  the  cardiac  disease,  or  at  least  to  occur 
simultaneouslj  with  it. 

Sometimes  the  brain  or  its  investing  membranes  are  affected.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  disease  is  seated  more  especially  in  the  membranes, 
Iboagh  an  irritation  is  undoubtedly  propagated  to  the  cerebral  substance. 
Disease  of  the  heart  has  generally  of  late  been  observed  in  these  cases,  and 
the  cerebral  affection  has  been  considered  by  some  as  depending  upon  the 
eardiao.  The  probability  is,  that  the  two  are  mere  coincidences,  depending 
upon  a  common  cause.  Pain  in  the  head,  with  increased  sensibility  to  light 
and  sound,  delirium,  and  coma,  are  signs  of  the  extension  of  rheumatism  to 
the  hnlu.  The  use  of  large  doses  of  quinia  in  acute  rheumatism  is  said  to 
kave  occasioned  this  complication,  in  some  instances. 

The  peritoneum  is  said  to  be  sometimes  though  rarely  affected.  I  do  not 
lemember  to  have  witnessed  an  instance  of  the  kind.  Occasionally,  violent 
affsefcions  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  supervene  in  rheumatism,  but  oftener,  I 
believe,  in  other  forms  of  it  than  in  the  acute.  The  same  may  be  ilaid  in 
TelatiDn  to  the  kidneys.  (See  Subacute  and  Nervous  Rheumatusm,) 

A  variety  of  acute  rheumatism  denominated  bilious  has  sometimes  been 
noHoed,  especially  in  miasmatic  districts.  Its  peculiarities  may  be  dependent 
wpoa  two  causes.  The  transfer  or  extension  of  rheumatic  irritation  to  the 
fiver  may  derange  the  functions  of  that  organ,  giving  rise  in  some  instances 
to  bilious  vomiting  from  an  excess  of  secretion,  in  others  to  yellowness  of  the 
UmgoBf  conjunotiva,  and  skin,  with  bilious  urine  and  clay-coloured  stools, 
from  a  suspension  of  the  secretion,  as  in  jaundice.  (See  Jaundice.)  But 
more  frequently,  the  rheumatism  is  coincident  with  an  attack  of  intermittent 
er  remittent  fever,  and  exhibits,  along  with  its  own  peculiar  phenomena,  the 
bilious  symptoms  and  paroxysmal  character  of  those  affections. 

The  disease  occasionally  assumes  an  adynamic  character,  marked  by  di- 
Miniahed  force  and  increased  frequency  of  pulse,  copious  sweats  during  sleep, 
a  feeling  of  great  debility,  and  a  more  than  ordinary  tendency  to  metastasis. 
The  symptoms,  however,  are  seldom  or  never  of  that  peculiar  kind  denomi- 
mted  typhous. 

The  duration  of  acute  rheumatism  is  uncertain.  By  proper  remedial  mea- 
it  may  frequently  bo  arrested  in  a  week  or  two ;  but  sometimes  it  runs 

for  six  weeks,  two  months,  three  months,  or  even  longer.  Perhaps  from 
tea  days  to  three  weeks  is  the  ordinary  duration  under  judicious  treatment 
from  the  beginning.  In  its  course  it  not  unfrequently  exhibits  alternations  of 
amendment  and  aggravation ;  and  sometimes,  when  everything  promises  fairly, 
the  disease  resumes,  without  obvious  cause,  all  its  original  violence.  In  some 
BMeo,  it  appears  like  a  succession  of  local  attacks  in  different  parts,  each  run- 
niiw  a  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days,'  and  not  unfrequently  recurring  again 
end  again  in  the  same  part.  In  any  one  position,  a  decline  of  the  disease  is 
iDdicated,  first  by  the  diminution  or  disappearance  of  the  pain,  then  by  a 
aoAening  of  the  part,  so  that,  instead  of  being  tense  and  elastic  as  at  first, 
it  vill  not  unfrequently  retain  for  some  time  the  impression  of  the  finger,  and 
kedy  by  a  gradual  subsidence  of  the  swelling.  When  the  general  disease  is 
about  to  give  way,  new  accessions  of  inflammation  cease,  or,  if  they  occur, 
exhibit  a  much  milder  character ;  the  violence  of  the  pain  everywhere  sub- 
■idea ;  the  patient  loses  his  excessive  sensibility  to  impressions  from  without, 
and  the  febrile  symptoms  are  moderated  or  disappear.  Some  swelling  and 
■oreness  are  apt  to  remain,  for  a  considerable  time,  after  the  violence  of  the 
diernnn  is  passed ;  and  weakness  and  stiffness  of  the  joints  and  muscles  are 
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frequently  left,  after  oonvalescenoe  has  been  long  establiabed.  In  some  cases, 
the  febrile  movement  does  not  cease  with  the  obvious  inflammation,  baaj^ 
kept  up  probably  by  some  lurking  affection  of  the  internal  organs,  poasibl^ 
by  inflammation  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  arteries.  On  the  contrary,  more  cr 
less  local  disease  is  not  unfrequently  left  after  the  fever  has  gone,  and  the 
acute  degenerates  into  chronic  rheumatism. 

Anatomical  Characters. — ^The  blood  abounds  in  fibrin,  and  almost  always 
exhibits  the  huffy  coat  when  drawn  during  life,  and  allowed  to  coagulale. 
Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  pneumonia,  there  is  no  one  of  the  phlegmasiss 
in  which  these  characters  exist  so  strongly  as  in  acute  articular  rheumatisB. 
In  one  instance,  Andral  and  Gavarret  found  in  1000  parts  of  blood,  10.2 
parts  of  fibrin,  the  healthy  standard  being  3.  But  it  is  only  during  the  ei- 
istenco  of  the  acute  pain  and  fever  that  this  excess  is  so  striking.  The  pro- 
portion after  their  disappearance,  though  swelling  and  soreness  may  remaii, 
is  sometimes  below  the  healthy  mean.  Dr.  Grairod  foun<i  in  tfa^  blood  of 
acute  rheumatism  no  more  uric  acid  than  exists  in  that  fluid  in  health,  that 
is,  only  a  trace  (Land.  Med.  Gaz.,  Feb.  1848);  and,  since  this  statement  wm 
originally  made,  it  has  been  repeated  after  the  examination  of  a  great  Bnmbtf 
of  cases.  {Ibid.y  July,  1854.) 

After  death,  the  synovial  membranes  have  been  found  red  and  thickened, 
and  the  liquid  in  their  cavities  simply  increased,  without  material  alteralioi 
of  character.  In  some  rare  instances,  however,  pus  has  been  observed  in  the 
joints,  and,  still  more  rarely,  false  membrane  and  albuminous  flocculi.  The 
fibro-cartilages  have  also  exhibited  evidences  of  -inflammation  in  softeniig 
and  erosion.  Urate  of  soda  does  not  appear  to  have  been,  in  any  instanoe, 
detected  in  the  joints.  The  muscles  affected  by  the  disease  have  presented  a 
dark*  red  colour,  with  softening,  and  the  effusion  of  a  bloody  serum  into  their 
interstitial  cellular  tissue.  Signs  of  inflammation  have  also  been  noticed  it 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  arteries.  The  internal  inflammations  attendant  on 
the  disease  leave  the  same  effects  behind  as  under  other  circumstances. 

dauses.^— Almost  the  only  known  exciting  cause  of  acute  rheumatism  is 
cold.  Moisture  increases  its  effect,  but,  in  all  probability,  only  by  serriog 
as  a  more  rapid  conductor  than  the  dry  air.  The  cold  operates  most  po«•^ 
fully  during  perspiration  from  previous  exercise  or  exposure  to  heat.  8kep> 
ing  in  damp  sheets  or  upon  the  damp  ground,  the  wearing  of  wet  dotbeii 
exposure  to  cold  rains  without  subsequent  change  of  dress,  and  sitting  ia  a 
damp,  cold  room,  are  examples  of  the  kind  of  exposure  which  is  apt  to  be 
followed  by  the  disease.  From  a  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  rhcumatisii,  it 
would  be  inferred  that  the  complaint  must  be  most  prevalent  in  daap^ 
changeable  climates,  and,  as  relates  to  the  seasons,  in  the  latter  part  of  ai- 
tumn  and  in  spring. 

But  something  more  is  requisite  than  cold.     There  must  also  be  a  peeifisr 
state  of  system  predisposing  to  this  fdrm  of  disease.     There  must  be  a  rhei- 
matic  diathesis.     In  what  this  diathesis  consists  has  not  been  discoverei 
There  arc  no  signs  by  which  its  existence  can  be  detected,  with  an  appfoadk 
to  certainty.     Large  jointed,  muscular,  and  lank  frames  are  probably  wxt 
frequently  affected  than  those  of  opposite  characteristics.     Men  are  mote  lo^ 
ject  to  the  disease  than  women,  but  in  all  probability,  because  more  exposed 
to  vicissitudes  of  temperature.     The  predisposition  is  certainly  much  aftded 
by  ago.   Children  under  ten  years,  and  adults  over  sixty,  are  seldom  attacked; 
and  the  period  of  life  at  which  the  disease  is  most  prevalent  ia  probably  b^ 
twccn  fifteen  and  thirty-five  or  forty.   Among  the  most  powerful  predispofllf 
causes  of  the  disease  is  a  previous  attack  of  it.    At  least,  persons  once  aieeltd 
are  more  liable  to  the  complaint  afterwards  than  they  had  prcviooalj 
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and,  wheD  it  occars  in  the  old/ it  is  almoBt  always  in  those  who  have  been 
attacked  at  an  earlier  period  of  life.  I  think  it  is  no  less  certain  that  a  pre* 
dispoBidon  to  the  disease  is  often  inherited.  It  is  very  apt  to  exist  in  mem- 
ben  of  the  same  family,  whether  inherited  or  not.  Debility  appears  to  favor 
the  predisposition ;  thongh  full  and  vigorous  health  does  not  afford  protection^ 
The  diathesis,  when  strong,  is  alone  sufficient  to  generate  the  disease,  without 
the  aid  of  exciting  causes. 

DiagnoKu. — Gout  is  the  only  complaint  with  which  acute  rheumatism  is  liable 
to  be  confounded ;  and  from  this  it  is  in  general  readily  distinguished. .  The 
lame,  however,  cannot  be  said  of  some  other  forms  of  rheumatism.  The  diag- 
noatio  symptoms  will  be  more  conveniently  given  under  the  head  of.  gout. 

Prognotu. — Acute  rheumatism,,  though  an  exceedingly  painful  disease,  is 
in  adults  very  seldom  immediately  fatal,  and,  if  properly  managed,  rarely 
leaves  any  fatal  effects  behind  it.  If  uncomplicated  with  the  internal  inflam- 
mations alluded  to  in  the  account  of  the  symptoms,  it  may  almost  always  be 
oonducted  to  a  favourable  issue.  Of  these  complications,  the  cerebral,  though 
comparatively  unfrequent,  is  probably,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cases 
in  which  it  occurs,  most  fatal.  The  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from,  endo- 
oarditb  and  pericarditis  have  been  already  alluded  to.  I  cannot,  however, 
aToid  expressing  my  conviction,  that  these  dangers,  so  far  a^  acute  rheuma- 
tlam  is  concerned,  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  in  some  reeent  practical 
treatises.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  more  than  a  single  case  of  fatal 
afieetion  of  the  heart  in  adults,  either  during  or  subsequent  to  an  attaek  of 
aeate  rheumatism,  which  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  in  its  earlier  stages. 
In  children,  however,  the  case  is  otherwise.  In  these,  though  the  complaint 
10  comparatively  very  rare,  it  is  always  dangerous,  in  consequence  of  its  ten- 
dency to  give  rise  to  a  condition  of  the  heart,  ending  in  fatal  hypertrophy  and 
iilatition. 

2.  Subacute  Rfieumattsm, 

Very  many  cases  of  rheumatism  occur,  so  limited  in  extent,  and  attended 
irith  so  little  constitutional  disturbance,  as  to  have  no  claim  to  be  ranked 
with  thb  acute  variety;  while  their  brief  duration  excludes  them  from  the 
chronic.  These  are  embraced  in  the  division  at  present  under  consideration. 
Ab  iti  the  preceding  variety,  the  disease  may  in  this  affect  either  the  muscles 
or  the  joints;  but,  while  in  the  acute  the  joints  are  most  frequently  affected, 
in  the  subacute,  the  precedence  belongs  to  the  muscles. 

S^mptomSf  Course,  dhc. — Two  or  more  joints  may  be  inflamed;  but,  in 
probably  the  greater  number  of  instances,  the  disease  is  confined  to  one  at 
a  time;  as,  with  the  grade  of  action  often  present  in  these  cases,  an  extension 
lo  several  of  the  articulations  simultaneously  would  give  rise  to  decided  fever, 
atfd  thus  constitute  acute  rheumatism.  The  local  symptoms  are  not  materially 
d^rent  from  those  described  under  the  preceding  variety.  The  pain,  how- 
ewfy  is  usually  less  severe,  amounting  often  only  to  slight  aching  or  soreness. 
There  is  also  less  redness  and  heat,  and  the  swelling  is  less  tense  and  elastic^ 
There  is  sometimes  increased  secretion  of  the  synovial  fluid,  and  that  of  the 
bnnito,  and  fluctuation  may  be  noticed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  joint^  especially 
the  knee. 

.  in  the  muscular  form,  as  in  the  articular,  the  disease  may  extend  to  several 
mnaeles,  or  be  limited  to  one.  It  very  frequently  extends  to  several  in  the 
same  neighbourhood',  and  concerned  in  the  same  office.  In  some  instances, 
there  is  at  first  a  feeling  of  soreness,  which  gradually  increases  until  it  amounts 
to  a  dull  aching  pain,  which  becomes  acute  when  the  muscle  contracts.  In 
otbcrsy  the  patient  first  becomes  sensible  of  the  complaint  by  a  very  severe 
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sharp  laDcinatiDg  pain,  which  seizes  the  muscle  upon  some  ooeaaon  when  it 
is  suddenly  called  into  action,  as  upon  attempting  to  rise  froln  the  sittiDg  pos- 
ture, to  turn  in  bed,  or  to  lift  a  burthen.  The  pain  is  sometimes  excraoiatng, 
so  that  the  patient  is  unwilling  to  repeat  the  motion  ;  and,  when  the  part  ii 
necessarily  moved,  as  in  respiration,  coughing,  &c.,  the  soffering  is  very  gmi 
Diiring  the  intervals  of  motion,  there  is  generally  also  a  sense  of  nneasioMi 
or  aching,  with  increased  heat,  and  the  part  is  usually  more  or  less  teste 
when  pressed.  Sometimes  there  is  tumefaction ;  but  it  is  seldom  if  ever  «qd* 
siderable,  and  is  often  wanting.  The  pulse  is  sometimes  excited,  and  thi 
general  heat  increased ;  but  the  constitutional  disturbance  scarcely  amoonti  to 
fever.  Any  of  the  external  muscles  may  be  afiected,  and  the  disease  (^ 
takes  a  name  according  to  its  seat.  The  internal  muscles  are  also  often  it- 
tacked  either  primarily  or  secondarily. 

But  this  variety  of  rheumatism  is  not  confined  to  the  joints  and  moseki. 
It  is  probably  capable  of  attacking  any  of  the  tissues.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  sometimes  seizes  upon  the  nervous  sheaths,  producing  pain  upon 
pressure  along  their  course,  and  extending  an  irritation  to  the  nerves  tbent- 
selves,  which  is  felt  in  pain  and  spasm  of  the  parts  to  which  they  are  diiln- 
buted.  Many  of  the  severe  and  complicated  nervous  disorders  both  of  exte^ 
nal  and  internal  parts,  connected  with  tenderness  of  the  spinal  column  whtt 
the  spinous  processes  are  pressed,  are  probably  owing  to  subacute  rhenmatiHl 
in  the  sheath  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

This  variety  of  rheumatism  is  peculiarly  liable  to  metastasis,  certainly  nMiio 
so  than  either  the  acute  or  the  chronic.  In  the  acute,  the  inflammation  if  m 
severe  as  to  give  a  strong  direction  of  the  disordered  constitutional  tendeneiel 
to  its  own  seat ;  in  the  chronic,  the  disease  appiears  often  to  be  almost  locd, 
and  indisposed  to  change.  In  the  subacute,  the  constitutional  tendency  ii 
strong,  while  the  local  affection  is  so  feeble,  that  it  readily  yields  to  cama 
which  give  the  irritation  another  direction.  The  variety  is  intermediate  bo* 
tween  the  highly  inflammatory  and  the  pure  nervous  forms. 

To  complete  a  view  of  subacute  rheumatism,  it  will  be  necessary  to  conaite 
it  in  some  of  its  more  frequent  and  prominent  seats. 

In  thn  Scalp. — ^The  subcutaneous  muscular  and  fibrous  tissue  of  the  seilp 
is  occasionally  attacked  with  this  form  of  rheumatism.  It  is  known  by  heii* 
ache,  often  quite  severe,  soreness  of  the  scalp  on  pressure,  pain  on  the  moi^ 
ment  of  the  occipito> frontalis  muscle,  and  the  presence  of  rheumatism  pr^ 
viously,  or  at  the  same  time,  in  some  other  part  of  the  body.  These  sympMi 
will  in  general  suffice  to  distinguish  it  from  nervous  or  sick  headache,  te 
which,  without  care,  it  may  be  readily  mistaken.  In  this  latter  affectioii 
pressure,  instead  of  causing  pain,  often  yields  relief. 

In  the  Etfes. — Rheumatism  sometimes  attacks  the  muscles  of  the  eya,  aai 
sometimes  its  fibrous  coat.  In  the  former  case,  the  motions  of  the  ball  aft 
afiected,  and  every  movement  which  tends  to  put  the  diseased  muscle  oo  tk 
stretch,  or  every  attempt  to  contract  it,  occasions  severe  pain.  When  all  tk 
muscles  are  affected,  the  eye  is  held  firmly  in  one  position,  from  whieh  it 
cannot  move ;  but  this  is  exceedingly  rare.  When  the  sclerotica  is  the  soit 
of  the  disease,  the  ball  is  painful  to  pressure,  and  a  dull  redness  may  wmit 
times  be  seen  through  the  conjunctiva ;  but  it  is  often  very  diflicult  to  diitii- 
guish  the  affection  from  ordinary  inflammation,  except  by  taking  into 
deration  the  constitutional  tendencies  of  the  patient,  and  the  state  of  his 
at  the  time. 

In  the  Face. — The  masseter  muscle  is  sometimes  affected  with  rbeaaalio 
inflammation,  so  that  the  patient  cannot  open  his  mouth,  and  great  alarm  ii 
sometimes  created  under  the  apprehension  of  tetanus  or  lock^  jaw.    It  ii 
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safficieot  for  the  physician  to  be  awai^e  of  the  occasional  existence  of  sach  a 
condition  of  the  muscle,  to  avoid  all  danger  of  so  gross  an  error. 

In  the  Nock, — Under  the  name  of  stiff-neck,  wry-neck,  or  torticoUis,  rheu- 
matism sometimes  exists  in  the  muscles  of  the  side  of  the  neck,  espe(Nally  in 
the  stemo-masioid.  It  may  occupy  both  sides  of  the  neck  equally,  in  which 
case  the  head  is  held  stiffly  erect,  and  steadily  looking  forward ;  but  much 
more  frequently  one  side  only  is  disordered,  and  the  head  is  drawn  towards 
^»t  side,  usually  more  or  less  obliquely.  While  the  head  is  allowed  to  re- 
main at  rest,  the  patient  is  easy,  or  feels  only  a  dull  aching ;  but  every  move- 
ment is  exquisitely  painful. 

In  the  Parietes  of  the  Chest. — Pleurodynia. — This  complaint  is  not  unfre- 
qaent.  It  is  a  rheumatic  affection  of  the  intercostal  muscles,  and  is  charac- 
terized by  severe,  acute,  and  generally  shifting  pain  in  the  side  upon  taking 
a  full  breath  or  coughing,  by  soreness  of  the  intercostal  spaces  upon  pressure, 
and  by  the  general  absence  of  fever.  It  resembles  pleurisy  considerably  in 
its  most  obvious  symptoms,  and,  when  attended,  as  sometimes  happens,  by  a 
digbt  febrile  movement^  or  by  an  accidental  cough,  the  diagnosis  is  so  uncer- 
tain that  it  can  be  made  out  only  by  attending  to  the  physical  signs.  (See 
Pleurisy,)  The  risk  of  confounding  the  two  affections  is  increased  by  the 
&ct,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  pain  arising  from  contraction  of  the  -intercos- 
tals,  there  is  little  expansion  of  the  affected  side  of  the  chest,  so  that  the  re- 
fpiratory  murmur  is  less  distinct,  and  percussion  somewhat  duller  than  in 
aealth.  As  other  muscles  about  the  chest  are  often  affected  at  the  same 
time,  the  diagnosis  is  sometimes  aided  by  the  occurrence  of  severe  pain  upon 
attemp^ng  to  twist  or  bend  the  trunk. 

In  the  Abdominal  Parietes. — This  is  a  very  rare  seat  of  rheumatism,  which 
nevertheless  does  sometimes  attack  the  abdominal  muscles,  producing  symp- 
toms that  might  be  mistaken  for  those  of  peritonitis,  though  distinguishable 
by  the  effect  of  movement,  and  the  want  of  the  constitutional  symptoms  of 
^e  former. 

In  the  Lun^r  Muscles. — Lumbago. — This  occupies  the  muscles  situated 
in  the  small  of  the  back,  sometimes  extending  up  the  spine,  sometimes  shoot- 
ing round  towards  the  abdomen.  It  may  be  upon  one  side  exclusively,  or 
upon  both.  It  is  often  first  recognized  by  the  occurrence  of  a  sharp  pain, 
MB  if  from  the  thrust  of  a  knife,  upon  attempting  to  rise  from  the  sitting  pos- 
tore,  or  to  raise  a  burthen.  When  very  severe,  it  confines  the  patient  to  bed, 
and  in  one  position,  from  which  he  cannot  move  without  exquisite  suffering.. 
In  milder  cases,  the  patient  can  often  walk,  but  always  stiffly,  and  generally 
partially  bent  forward  upon  the  hips,  with  the  spine  perfectly  rigid.  It  is 
not  unfrequently  attended  with  more  or  less  febrile  action,  and  .may  even  be 
ao  severe  imd  extensive  as  to  come  with  great  propriety  under  the  division  of 
aoute  rheumatism.  In  such  a  case,  however,  it  usually  forms  a  part  of  a  more 
extensive  affection.  The  effects  of  motion,  and  the  tenderness  on  pressure, 
enfficicntly  distinguish  it  from  the  violent  pains  of  malignant  fevers.  From 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys  it  differs  in  wanting  the  peculiar  direction  of  the 
|Mun  towards  the  groin,  the  retraction  of  the  testicles,  the  irritation  of  the 
Iffinary  passages,  and  the  nausea  and  vomiting  which  characterize  that  disease ; 
ma  also  in  the  more  decided  tenderness,  and  greater  pain  on  certain  motions 
which  bring  the  muscles  of  the  back  into  play.  Disease  of  the  spine  occa- 
aions  also  severe  lumbar  pains,  which  are  sometimes  increased  by  motion ;  but 
there  is  less  pain  upon  pressure,  less  acuteness  in  the  symptoms,  and  more  or 
less  disorder  in  the  functions  of  the  lower  extremities,  which  is  wanting  in 
lumbago. 

.&  die  Hip, — Sciatica, — The  parts  about  the  hip  are  often  attacked  with 
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rfaemnatisniy  which  is  seated  sometio^es  Id  the  mnscleSy  someiiiiiet  in  the  joioi 
or  in  the  ligaments  of  the  pelvis,  and  occaaionallj  also,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, in  the  nenrilema  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  showing  itself  bj  tenderoess  along 
the  bourse  of  that  nerve,  and  pain  with  other  disordered  sensations  in  the  eorr»- 
sponding  thigh  and  leg.  The  simultaneous  occurrence,  or  previoos  existence 
of  rheumatism  in  other  parts,  is  the  strest  diagnostic  sign  of  this  afiectioBy 
which  might  otherwise  be  readily  confounded  with  nenralgie  paint,  or  those 
having  their  origin  in  common  inflammation.  The  steadiness  of  the  pais, 
which  is  rather  dull  than  acute,  and  its  increase  when  the  patient  beeomes 
warm  in  bed,  are  other  signs  of  its  rheumatic  character.  Sciatica,  however, 
16  more  frequently  chronic  than  either  acute  or  subacute. 

In  the  Heart. — The  subacute  form  of  rheumatism  is  peculiarly  apt  to  invade 
the  internal  parts  of  the  body.  I  believe  that  it  is  more  freqoently  the  origin 
of  serious  organic  disease  of  the  heart  than  the  acute  variety ;  at  least,  of  the 
cases  of  chronic  cardiac  disease  originating  in  rheumatism  which  have  eome 
under  my  notice,  I  am  confident  that  the  larger  number  •  have  socoeeded  ex- 
ternal attacks  of  rheumatism,  too  moderate  or  limited  to  be  considered  as  be- 
longing to  the  acute  variety,  as  defined  in  this  work.  It  is  this  form,  too, 
which  is  modt  likely  to  seize  upon  the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart,  pToduo- 
ing,  according  to  its  severity,  immediate  death,  or  severe  pains,  palpitadons, 
oppression,  &c.,  and  not  unfrequently  terminating  in  a  chronic  aff^^tion  with 
hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  organ.  Cases  of  sudden  death,  leaving  no 
satisfactory  post-mortem  evidences  of  their  cause,  are,  I  believe,  oocasionally 
attributable  to  the  transfer  to  the  heart,  or  the  original  occurrence  in  the  heart, 
of  a  rheumatic  irritation  so  severe  as  wholly  to  disable  the  organ,  or  the  part 
of  it  affected,  from  contracting. 

In  the  Alimentary  Canal. — Instances  of  subacute  rheumatism  in  the  obw- 
phaguB  sometimes  occur,  attended  with  a  feeling  of  constriction,  and  severe 
pain  in  swallowing,  but  they  are  rare.  In  the  $tomach  it  is  not  unoommoo, 
producing,  according  as  it  attacks  the  muscular  or  mucous  coat,  severe  pain, 
with  a  sense  of  constriction,  and  great  tenderness  on  pressure,  or  a  sense  of 
heat,  weight,  and  oppression,  with  nnusca  and  vomiting;  and  sometimes  the  two 
sets  of  symptoms  are  combined.  Another  not  unfrequent  seat  of  rheumatisai, 
not  sufficiently  noticed,  I  think,  by  authors  generally,  is  the  mtucuiar  coat  of 
the  bowels.  The  patient  complains  of  a  constant  aching  in  some  portion  of 
the  bowel,  especially  of  the  ascending  or  descending  colon,  which  is  increased 
at  times  into  the  most  violent  pain,  whenever  the  muscular  coat  is  stimulated 
into  contraction  by  the  contents  of  the  bowels,  or  by  purgative  medicine.  Some> 
times  the  muscle  is  so  severely  affected,  that  it  ceases  to  be  able  to  contract, 
and  obstinate  constipation  ensues.  There  is  generally  tenderness  on  pressure, 
within  a  limited  portion  of  the  abdomen.  The  disease  may  often  be  recog- 
nized from  occurring  upon  the  retrocession  of  an  external  attack,  or  in  in- 
dividuals known  to  be  subject  to  rheumatism.  It  differs  from  colic  in  being 
less  decidedly  spasmodic,  and  from  ordinary  inflammation  of  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  bowel,  in  the  much  less  violence  of  the  constitutional  disturbance. 
Rheumatism  sometimes  also  attacks  the  mucous  coat  of  the  howelSf  producing 
diarrhoea  or  dysentery.  £very  practitioner,  I  presume,  is  familiar  with 
instances,  in  which  subacute  external  rheumatism  has  alternated  with  one  of 
these  affections.  There  is  no  reason,  whatever,  for  considering  the  disease 
essentially  different  in  its  two  seats. 

In  the  Diaphrotjm.-^JihaumsLthm  sometimes  attacks  the  diaphragm ;  and 
there  is  probably  no  seut  in  which  it  is  more  painful  and  distressing.  A 
severe  pain  shoots  from  the  epigastrium  to  the  spine,  sometimes  through  the 
body,  sometimes  circularly  along  the  edge  of  the  ribs,  which,  in  violent 
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is  increased  to  agony  by  every  attempt  to  take  a  full  inspiration.  Breathing, 
which  is  performed  chiefly  by  the  ribs,  is  often  very  difficult  and  oppressed, 
and' Bome times  attended  with  feelings  of  suffocation.  Hiccough,  the  sardonic 
Iftiif^,  and  delirium,  are  said  occasionally  to  attend  the  complaint.  The 
fallowing  of  food  produces  acute  pain  at  the  point  where  the  oesophagus 
penetrates  the  diaphragm,  and  sometimes  the  food  is  rejected  in  consequence 
of  the  spasm  thus  excited.  In  some  instances,  only  a  portion  of  the  muscle 
IB  affected,  and  the  pain  may  be  confined  to  one  side. 

Ik  the  Liver  and  Kidney. — In  both  these  glands,  attacks  simulating  ordi- 
nary inflammation  occasionally  happen,  in  rheumatic  individuals,  either 
originally  or  by  metastasis,  which  I  have  no  hesitation  in  classing  with  the 
Other  forms  of  internal  subactite  rheumatism.  When  the  liver  is  affected, 
there  are  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  often  a  jaundiced 
hue  of  the  skin  and  conjunctiva,  and  sometimes  bilious  vomiting,  or  melaena. 
In  the  nephritic  affection,  there  is  pain  in  the  back,  extending  to  the  abdo- 
men, and  shooting  towards  the  groin,  and  sometimes  retraction  of  the  testi- 
dOy  but  not,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  copious  deposition  of  urates  which 
eharacterizes  gout,  nor  so  urgent  a  disposition  to  frequent  micturition  as  in 
ordinary  nephritis.  The  complaint,  whether  in  the  liver  or  kidney,  is  at- 
tended, as  a  general  rule,  with  much  less  fever  than  ordinary  inflammation 
of  these  organs,  and  very  seldom  ends  unfavourably. 

In  relation  to  other  organs  little  need  be  said.  Neither  the  hrain  nor  its 
membranes  are  often  attacked  with  this  form  of  rheumatism.  There  is  rea- 
Bon  to  believe  that  the  pleura  sometimes  becomes  involved  by  its  contiguity 
with  the  seat  of  the  disease  in  pleurodynia;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
inflamnMition  may  sometimes  penetrate  from  the  abdominal  muscles  to  the 
feriUmeum,  The  uterus  is,  I  believe,  frequently  the  seat  of  rheumatism  } 
and  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  some  of  the  cases  of  dysmenorrhoea,  which 
hftTO  come  under  my  notice,  were  nothing  more  than  examples  of  this  aficc- 
tlon.*  Ilheumatism  also  occasionally  attacks  the  ovaries  and  testicles.  It 
haa  even  been  noticed  in  the  bkin,  either  confined  to  one  part,  or  attacking 
toyeral  parts  successively,  and  exhibiting  itself  under  the  form  of  exquisite 
eensitiveness,  so  that  the  slightest  friction  produces  severe  pain,  or  as  a 
•teady  aching  or  feeling  of  soreness,  or  a  sharp  pricking  or  darting  pain  of 
%  neuralgic  character,  occurring  at  irregular  intervals,  and  excited  sometimes 
by  the  touch.  (Archives  Gin.,  3e  sdr.,  xii.  120.) 

The  duration  of  subacute  rheumatism  is  exceedingly  uncertain,  and  de- 
pends greatly  upon  the  treatment.  It  is  often  relieved  in  two  Or  three  days, 
and  sometimes  runs  on  for  weeks  or  months  if  neglected,  degenerating,  in 
the  latter  case,  into  the  chronic  form.  Though  much  more  readily  subdued 
than  the  acute,  it  is  much  more  liable  to  return  quickly. 

Causes, — ^The  causes  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  acute  variety.  The 
eomplaint  is  very  apt  to  result  from  a  partial  exposure  to  cold,  as  from  small 
eorfents  of  cold  air,  or  the  uncovering,  in  a  cold  place,  of  a  part  of  the  body 
nsnally  protected.  It  is  said  that  sudden  muscular  movements,  or  violent 
straining,  are  apt  to  induce  the  disease.  They  may  sometimes  do  so  when 
a  strong  predisposition  to  it  exists ;  but  more  frequently,  when  supposed  to 
be  the  cause,  they  merely  serve  to  make  known  to  the  patient  the  existence 
of  the  disease.  When  the  constitutional  tendency  is  very  strong,  it  ig  pro- 
bable that  anything  excitant  may  serve  to  bring  on  the  local  affection,  such 
as  stimulant  drinks,  or  heating  articles  of  food.  Some  individuals  have  a 
peculiar  predisposition  to  this  form  of  rheumatism. 

*  For  some  supposed  cases  of  rhenmatism  of  the  uteras,  see  a  paper  by  Dr.  J.  S. 
Taylor,  of  New  York,  m  the  Jmer,  Joum,  ofMtd,  Sciences  for  July,  1846. 
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Diagnosis. — ^The  suddenness  of  the  attack,  the  severity  of  the  local  coin^ 
pared  with  the  general  symptoms,  the  sharpness  of  the  pain  upon  moTemeni 
whien  the  musoles  are  concerned,  the  frequent  mobility,  of  the  affection,  and 
the  utter  absence  of  any  tendency  to  suppuration,  are  characters  by  which 
subacute  rheumatic  inflammation  may  be  distinguished  from  common  inflaM- 
mation  occupying  the  same  parts. 

Prognosis, — Tnis  is  rarely  otherwise  than  fiivourable.  The  disease  ti 
almost  never  fata],  unless  when  it  seizes  upon  some  vital  organ,  as  the  sUk 
maoh,  brain,  or  heart ;  and  even  then  may  very  generally  be  relieved  by 
appropriate  remedies.  The  greatest  danger  is  probably  a  sudden  mzore  oT 
tne  muscular  structure  of  the  heart,  so  as  to  arrest  its  movement!.  Another 
danger  is  the  production  of  chronic  enlargement  of  that  organ. 

8.   Chronic  Rheumatism. 

This  variety  of  rheumatism  may  exist  in  the  fibrous,  synovial,  or  mosenlar* 
""titeue;  but  is  most  frequent  in  the  joints.     It  may  occur  either  as  an  original 
affection,  or  as  the  consequence  of  an  acute  or  subacute  attack.     It  is  some — 
tipnes  limited  to  a  single  part,  sometimes  extends  to  several;  and  may  be 
either  fixed  or  movable.     Generally  speaking,  however,  it  is  more  apt  to  b& 
fixed  firmly  in  its  original  seat  than  either  of  the  other  varieties. 

In  relation  to  the  joints,  the  swelling  is  generally  not  great,  sometine^ 
scarcely  if  at  all  visible,  unless  the  synoviid  membrane  is  affected,  when  there- 
is  often  tumefaction  from  the  effbsed  fluid.  In  old  cases,  however,  the  liga* 
ments  are  often  thickened,  and  there  is  not  unfrequently  some  effusion  into 
tiie  cellular  tissue.  Eedness  is  generally  quite  wanting.  There  is,  in  almost 
all  cases,  more  or  less  pain,  which  is  obtuse  and  aching  rather  than  acute,  is 
often  increased  by  the  warmth  of  the  bed  at  night,  and  is  usually  worst  in. 
diunp  chilly  weather.  Rheumatic  patients  can  not  unfrequently  foretell  ik 
storm,  from  the  pains  produced  by  the  damp  cold  winds  that  precede  iL  la 
some  instances,  however,  there  is  little  pain ;  but  only  a  feeling  of  stiffaes^ 
and  weakness  upon  motion.  The  heat  of  the  part  is  seldom  increased.  Oa 
the  coutrary,  the  patient  often  complains  of  chilly  sensations,  and  these  vm 
sometimes  the  most  unpleasant  local  effects  of  the  disease. 

When  the  muscles  are  affected,  they  often  waste  away,  shrink,  and  becon^ 
shortened ;  and,  when  an  opportunity  has  been  offered  of  examining  then^ 
after  death,  they  have  sometimes  been  found  to  contain  a  yellowish,  tranala— 
cent,  gelatinous  secretion  in  the  cellular  tissue  connecting  their  fibres. 

There  is  generally  a  complete  absence  of  fever  in  chronic  rheumaiisBp^ 
Unless  in  some  C4Lses  in  which  disorganization  of  the  joints  has  taken  plaee^ 
with  purulent  secretion,  ulceration,  &c.,  in  consequence  probably  of  the 
velopement  of  common  or  scrofulous  inflammation. 

In  obstinate  and  very  old  cases,  there  is  often  stiffness  or  immobility 
the  joints,  arising  from  contraction,  thickening,  and  rigidity  of  the  ligaments^^^ 
fVom  firm  contraction  or  shortening  of  the  muscles  and  tendons,  and 
times  from  changes  in  the  cartilaginous  and  bony  structure,  which  un< 
degeneration  or  absorption  under  the  long  continued  irritation.     The  joint 
are  often  distorted  by  the  same  causes,  especially  the  joints  of  the  hand,  ii 
which  the  fingers  are  bent  to  one  side,  or  abnormally  extended  or  flexed ; 
it  has  been  observed  that  the  deformity  of  the  one  side  corresponds  singolari] 
with  that  of  the  other,  in  shape  and  direction.     Not  unfrequently,  in 
of  long  standing,  the  muscles  affected  become  almost  poweriesiB,  or  even  quit 
paralyzed. 

The  disease  may  generally  be  relieved  or  cured  for  a  time,  but  is  exceed 
ingly  apt  to  return.    Sometimes  it  perseveres  steadily,  in  spite  of  remedies 
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rendering  tbe  life  of  the  patient  miserable,  and  wearipg  him  ont,  at  last  by 
the  incessant  pains.  In  some  instances,  too,  suppuratJon  takes  place  in  the 
joints,  the  synoTial  membrane  nlcerales,  the  cartilages  are  absorbed,  abecessea-^ 
form  in  the  soft  parts  and  discharge  externally ;  and  the  patient  is  at  last 
worn  out  by  hectic  fever ;  or  the  denuded  ends  of  the  bone  granulate  and 
unite,  forming  complete  anchylosis.  But  I  have  before  mentioned  my  im- 
pression that,  in  these  cases,  common  or  scrofulous  inflammation  has  been 
superinduced.  It  is  highly  probable  that  chronic  diseases  of  the  internal 
organs  are  occasionally  of  a  rheumatic  nature ;  and  it  is  no  unreasonable  sup* 
position,  that  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  heart  are,  in  many  instances,  the 
result  of  chronic  rheumatism  of  that  organ. 

The  duration  of  chronic  rheumatism  is  altogether  irregular.  It  may  con- 
tinue for  months,  years,  or  a  lifetime.  Many  persons  affected  with  it  have 
intervals  of  comparative  comfort,  recovering  their  health  more  or  less  com- 
pletely during  summer,  to  relapse  again  in  winter,  or  varying  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  weather,  to  the  changes  of  which  they  become  exceedingly  sensi- 
tive, so  as  frequently  to  anticipate  them  before  they  are  obvious  to  others. 

The  causes  of  this  form  of  rheumatism  are  the  same  as  of  the  acute ;  but  the 
predisposition  to  it  is  not  strongest  in  the  same  individuals.     Age  has  great 
influence  in  this  respect.    The  old  are  peculiarly  liable  to  chronic  rheumatism, . 
though  seldom  attacked  by  the  acute. 

The  complaints  ¥nth  which  it  may  be  confounded  are  common  and  scrofu- 
lona  inflammation,  and  sometimes  possibly  paralysis  of  certain  muscles.  From 
the  former  it  may  be  distinguished  by  its  occurrence  in  individuals  known  to 
be  rheumatic,  its  frequently  shifting  character,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages, 
the  absence  of  any  tendency  to  suppuration,  the  sense  of  coldness  which  some-^ 
times  attends  it,  and  its  aggravation  by  wet  damp  weather,  and  by  the  warmth 
ef  the  bed.  A  muscle  may  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  motion  by  rheu- 
matbm  or  by  palsy,  but  the  march  of  the  disease  is  so  different  that,  if 
proper  investigation  be  made,  there  can  be  little  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis. 

4.  Nervous  Rheumatism, 

Rheumatism  very  often  assumes  the  form  of  irritation,  without  the  least 
Bgn  of  inflammatory  action.  It  may  be  directed  especially  to  the  nervous 
system,  evincing  itself  by  pain,  or  other  disordered  sensation,  and  by  irregu- 
larities of  the  motive  power ;  or  it  may  afiect  any  other  portion  of  the  body, 
or  any  one  of  the  organs,  producing  derangement  of  function  in  the  part  or 
organ  affected.  The  question  may  perhaps  be  asked,  how  it  can,  under 
these  circumstances,  be  known  to  be  rheumatism  ?  The  answer  simply  is, 
that  these  irritations  often  alternate  with,  supersede,  or  are  superseded  by 
inflammatory  attacks  of  rheumatism,  without  the  operation  of  any  discover- 
able additional  cause.  A  patient  will  be  attacked  with  a  neuraleic  pain  in 
ihe  face,  dyspeptio  sensations  in  the  stomach,  or  colicky  pains  in  the  bowels, 
which  will  instantly  cease  upon  the  occurrence  of  an  attack  of  subacute 
rheumatism  in  one  of  the  joints  or  muscles,  and  return  upon  the  retrocession. 
of  the  latter  affection.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  resist  the  conclusion,  that 
the  same  peculiar  state  of  system,  the  same  predisposition  or  diathesis,  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  both  these  modes  of  derangement,  which  are,  in  fact,  nothing 
xAore  than  signs  of  the  real  disease,  the  essence  of  which  escapes  our  notice. 

But  the  particular  disorders  of  sensation  and  function,  which  fall  under  this 
head,  are  so  precisely  like  those  of  a  similar  variety  of  gout,  that  it  would  be 
useless  repetition  to  treat  of  them  particularly  in  this  place ;  and  I  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  referring  the  reader  to  the  subject  of  nervous  gout  In  fact, 
the  only  mode  of  deciding,  in  relation  to  any  one  of  these  disorders,  whethet 
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it  belongs  to  rheumatism  or  to  gout,  is  to  notice  with  which  of  these  diseases, 
in  their  inflammatory  forms,  it  is  apt  to  be  associated  or  to  alternate;  and,  if 
no  such  association  or  alternation  exist  in  the  ease,  which  is  a  very  rare  cir- 
cumstance, then  to  ascertain  what  are  the  hereditary  tendencies  of  the  indi* 
Tidual.  Yet,  that  there  is  some  real  difference,  though  it  may  altogether  escape 
our  powers  of  observation,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that,  when  the  irritation  is 
connected  with  inflammation,  the  latter  almost  always  assumes  the  same  form 
in  the  same  individual,  whether  that  form  be  gout  or  rheumatism.  There  is 
one  form  of  nervous  disorder  supposed  to  be  not  unfrequently  of  rheumatic 
origin,  which  does  not  equally  occur  in  gout,  probably  in  consequence  of  th« 
age  at  which  it  generally  makes  its  attack ;  I  allude  to  chorea. 

To  give  a  very  general  idea  of  these  derangements,  it  is  sufficient  here  to 
state  that  rheumatic  irritation  may  assume  the  form  of  neuralgic  pains  in  any 
part  of  the  body ;  of  vertigo,  dizziness,  headache,  tinnitus  aurium,  perverted 
vision,  &c.,  wheii  it  affects  the  brain ;  of  hurried  or  irregular  breathing,  and 
even  violent  dyspnoea,  in  the  respiratory  apparatus ;  of  palpitations,  oppres- 
sion, and  precordial  distress,  in  the  heart ;  of  dyspeptic  sensations,  nausea  or 
vomiting,  spasm,  &c.,  in  the  stomach ;  of  colicky  pains  in  the  bowels;  and  of 
painful  sensation,  and  perverted  function  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  genitals. 

The  exciting  causes  of  this  variety  of  rheumatism  are  the  same  as  of  the 
others ;  but  there  is  a  different  coudition  of  system  in  the  individuals  subject 
to  it,  which  determines  this  rather  than  the  inflammatpry  forms.  A  predo* 
ii'inance  of  the  nervous  temperament,  sedentary  habits,  abstemious  modes  of 
living,  and,  generally,  whatever  tends  to  depress  the  powers  of  the  system  at 
large,  may  be  considered  as  favouring  the  production  of  nervous  rheumatism. 
Hence,  it  is  most  frequent  in  females,  students,  and  professional  men,  espe- 
cially those  of  temperate  lives. 

Though  a  painful,  sometimes  alarming,  and  in  many  instances  a  moA 
harassing  disease,  it  is  not  often  really  dangerous ;  and  persons  subject  to  it 
often  live  to  an  advanced  age,  and  occasionally,  after  passing  the  prime  of 
life,  find  the  tendency  to  it  to  diminish  or  cease  altogether.  It  is  true  that  it 
sometimes  seizes  upon  the  heart,  brain,  lungs,  or  stomach  with  a  fatal  vio- 
lence; but  these  cases  are  rare;  and,  when  death  occurs  in  the  course  of  the 
disease,  it  is  much  more  frequently  from  the  supervention  of  some  organic 
affection,  than  from  the  simple  uncomplicated  irritation. 

Nature  0/ Rheumatism. 

Having  taken  a  view  of  the  different  forms  of  rheumatism,  we  are  now  pre- 
pared to  consider  its  nature.  The  opinion  was  at  one  time  prevalent,  that  this 
disease  was  dependent  on  a  peculiar  offending  matter  pervading  the  system ; 
and,  even  at  the  present  time,  not  a  few  pathologists  are  disposed  to  ascribe 
its  peculiarities  to  the  abnormal  presence  of  an  acid  in  the  circulation,  which, 
according  to  Dr.  Prout,  is  the  lactic,  accdrding  to  others,  the  uric  acid.  But 
there  is  so  utter  a  want  of  proof  as  to  the  uniform  existence  of  any  such  offend- 
ing cause  in  rheumatism,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  the 
opinion  must  be  looked  on  as  purely  speculative.'^ 

*  Dr.  Garrod  found  in  the  blood,  in  acute  rheumatism,  only  that  proportion  of  urie 
acid  which  exists  in  health ;  but  Dr.  Maclagan,  of  Edinburgh,  in  a  few  cases  which  he 
examined,  discoTered  an  excess  both  of  uric  acid  and  urea,  and  is  disposed  to  believe  that 
such  an  excess  is  general.  {Ed.  Month.  Joum.  0/  Med.  5«.,  N.  S.,  ▼.  21.)  But  before 
this  humoral  opinion  of  the  nature  of  rheumatism  can  be  admitted  as  establishe*!,  it  is 
necessary  to  demonstrate  not  only  the  presence  of  the  offending  matter  in  so  large  a 
anmber  of  instances  as  to  leare  no  room  for  reasonable  doubt  that  it  is  nniTersal  in 
this  disease,  but  also  its  mbienoe  in  other  febrile  and  inflammateiy  afflwtioiis.    Now 
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Another  notion  is,  that  the  disease  is  nothing  more  than  ordinary  inflanr- 
mation,  owing  any  peculiarities  which  it  may  exhibit  to  the  tissue  in  which  it 
18  seated.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  disease  is  not  necessarily  inflammatory. 
It  is  often  purely  nervous,  and  no  explanation  of  its  nature  is  admissible, 
which  does  not  take  this  fact  into  consideration.  Besides,  ordinary  inflamma- 
tion, occupying  precisely  the  same  parts,  presents  different  phenomena. 

All  that  we  know  of  the  real  nature  of  the  disease  is,  that  it  is  peculiar,  and. 
that  it  owes  this  peculiarity,  not  to  the  character  of  the  cause,  but  to  some 
nnexplained  condition  of  the  system,  called  the  rheumatic  predisposition  or 
diathesis.  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  this  diathesis  is  in  itself  a  mor- 
bid state,  in  ficust,  the  true  disease,  and  that  the  irritation  and  inflammation 
by  which  it  is  recognized,  are  merely  symptoms  of  its  full  developement.  That 
the  rheumatic  differs  essentially  from  ordinary  inflammation,  is  shown  chiefly 
by  its  shifting  character,  its  disposition  to  alternate  with  mere  irritation  or 
fbnctional  disorder,  and  the  almost  entire  absence  of  any  tendency  to  suppu- 
xatiou;  even  in  the  most  violent  cases. 

Treatment  of  RheumatisTn. 

1.  Of  Acute  Rheumatism. — When  the  pulse  is  full  and  tense,  and  the 
inflammation  severe,  bleeding  should  be  employed  with  a  freedom  proportionate 
to  the  vigour  of  the  patient's  constitution,  and  to  the  resistance  of  the  pulse. 
It  is  never  proper  to  bleed  for  the  pain  alone.  This  is  often  extremely  severe, 
where  there  is  comparatively  little  activity  of  inflammation,  or  vigour  of  cir- 
culation. The  pulse,  and  the  obvious  amount  of  local  disease,  as  exhibited 
by  the  heat,  swelling,  tension,  and  redness,  are  much  surer  guides  than  the 
degree  of  pain.  The  loss  of  blood  is  generally  borne  well;  and  the  operation 
may  often  be  repeated  once  and  again,  if  called  for  by  the  symptoms.  The 
quantity  to  be  taken  at  each  time  must  vary  with  the  effects  produced  upon  the 
eirculation.  The  orifice  should  be  closed  as  soon  as  the  puke  begins  to  flag ; 
and  syncope,  or  an  approach  to  it,  should  never  be  aimed  at.  Generally,  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  ounces  may  be  taken  from  a  robust  individual,  with  « 
strong  pulse.  One  or  two  full  bleedings  are  generally  sufficient;  and,  when 
the  pulse  begins  to  become  more  frequent,  with  diminished  strength,  the 
remedy  should  no  longer  be  employed. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  bleeding  alone  often  fails  to  cure  the  disease. 
Carried  to  great  excess,  it  may  cause  such  a  collapse  of  the  vessels  that  they 
cannot  support  the  inflammatory  process;  but  the  disease  does  not  necessarily 
cease,  under  such  circumstances,  with  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation.  The 
morbid  tendency  may  still  exist,  and,  though  it  may  not  be  able  to  raise  the 
Tascular  actions  to  inflammation,  is  still  competent  to  the  production  of  irrita- 
tion even  of  a  violent  character.  No  longer  attracted  externally  by  the  local 
disease,  it  may  fix  upon  one  of  the  internal  and  vital  organs,  with  even  fatal 
intensity.  Sudden  death  has  resulted  from  an  apparent  transfer  of  rheumatic 
irritation  from  the  exterior  to  the  heart,  after  copious  depletion.  The  remedy 
mnst,  therefore,  be  used  with  caution ;  and,  though  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  it  may  be  employed  freely,  there  are  many  others  in  which  it  is  of  doubt- 
fdl  propriety,  and  some  in  which  it  is  altogether  forbidden.  In  feeble  and 
anemic  individuals,  it  should  not  be  employed  unless  in  obedience  to  some 
urgent  necessity. 

add  in  the  breath,  perspiration,  and  urine  is  so  common  in  complaints  haying  none  of 
the  characteristics  of  rheumatism,  that  eyen  if  it  should  be  shown  to  be  always  present 
in  this  affection,  which  it  has  not  been,  we  should  be  justified  simply  in  considering  it  as 
a  result  of  morbid  processes  common  to  rheumatism  and  other  diseases,  and  not  as  the 
essential  characteristic  and  essence  of  the  former.  (Note  io  the  fourth  edition,) 
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The  local  meamres  applicable  to  acute  rhenmatJsm  have  DOt  yet  been  men- 
tioned. I  believe  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  leas  that  is  done  in  this  wij  the 
better.  Should  the  disease  be  confined  to  one  part,  advantage  might  retnlt 
from  leeches;  but  to  follow  it  up  by  this  remedy,  in  its  course  over  the  hodj, 
would  be  futile.  Should  the  spinal  column  be  found  tender,  with  rhevmA- 
tism  in  the  lower  section  of  the  body,  cups  should  be  applied  to  the  tender 
part.  Perhaps  the  best  plan,  as  a  general  rule,  is  to  keep  the  affected  pert 
enveloped  in  soft  flannel,  lambs' -wool,  or  carded  cotton }  but  these  applica- 
tions should  not  be  persevered  in  if  uncomfortable  to  the  patient  Som^ 
times,  when  the  pain  is  excessive,  emollient  cataplasms  with  the  addition  of 
laudanum  or  other  narcotic  will  afford  relief.  Dr.  M.  B.  Smith,  of  Phila- 
delphia, has  spoken  highly  to  the  author  of  the  efficiency  of  the  tobacco 
cataplasm.  Towards  the  decline  of  the  complaint,  when  the  parts  are  still 
somewhat  swollen  and  painful,  but  the  fever  has  subsided,  anodyne  and  mbe* 
facicnt  lotions  arc  sometimes  useful,  such  as  camphor  liniment,  the  campho* 
rated  tincture  of  soap  with  laudanum,  and  the  same  preparation  with  the 
addition  of  spirit  of  ammonia.  At  a  still  more  advanced  period,  when  the 
disease  may  seem  peculiarly  adhesive  in  one  or  a  few  parts,  and  threaten  to 
become  chronic,  repeated  blisters  are  the  most  efficient  remedies ;  and,  if  the 
rheumatic  pains  are  severe,  acetate  of  morphia  in  powder  may  be  sprinkled 
upon  the  blistered  surface,  denuded  of  the  cuticle.  Cold  water,  as  an  appli- 
oation  to  the  inflammation  of  acute  rheumatism,  has  been  recommended;  and 
it  will  no  doubt  often  remove  the  local  affection ;  but  there  would  always  be 
great  hazard  of  serious  internal  disease.  Flannel  bandages,  as  recommended 
by  Dr.  Balfour,  may  be  occasionally  used  with  advantage,  when  the  cm 
threatens  to  assume  the  chronic  form ;  but  they  are  wholly  inapplicable  to 
the  acute  condition.  They  have  been  known  to  occasion  a  retrocession  of  the 
inflammation,  and  the  supervention  of  severe  cardiac  disease.  The  hot  bilk 
comes  in  very  usefully,  in  some  cases,  after  the  subsidence  of  fever  and  acate 
inflammation,  when  the  surface  is  pale  and  inactive,  and  the  local  diseiie 
adhesive.     It  may  be  used  daily. 

The  above  is  the  plan  which  I  have  usually  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
acute  rheumatism,  and  with  results,  upon  the  whole,  so  satisfactory  as  to  in- 
dispose me  to  any  experimental  measures.  It  is,  nevertheless,  proper  to  allode 
to  other  modes  of  treatment,  which  have  received  more  or  leas  attentioi 
from  the  profession,  and  have  been  sanctioned  by  authoritative  names. 

M.  Bouillaud  relies  chiefly  on  large  daily  bleedings,  with  the  free  applict* 
tions  of  cups  or  leeches  in  the  intervals.  From  robust  patients,  during  tbe 
first  four  or  five  days,  he  takes  by  these  methods  an  average  quantity  of  to 
or  five  pounds;  in  very  severe  cases,  as  much  as  six,  seven,  or  eight  poondi; 
in  mild  cases  only  two  or  three  pounds.  Under  this  plan,  the  medium  dat- 
tion  of  rheumatism  in  his  hands  is  only  one  or  two  weeks,  instead  of  sii  tf 
eight ;  and,  up  to  the  publication  of  his  treatise,  there  had  been  no  dettb, 
even  in  cases  complicated  wfft  disease  of  the  heart.  Other  practitioners  hive 
not  met  with  the  same  success  from  this  plan;  while  the  records  of  medidB^ 
are  not  without  cases  of  fatid  results,  attributed  to  excessive  depletion. 

Dr.  Hope,  along  with  moderate  depletion,  recommended  the  early  tad 
vigorous  use  of  calomel  and  opium,  alternated  with  active  purgation.  The 
plan,  which  he  adopted  from  Dr.  Chambers,  was,  after  full  oleeding  in  the 
robust,  but  without  that  measure  in  the  weak,  to  give  eight  or  ten  graina  ^ 
calomel,  with  a  grain  and  a  half  of  opium,  every  night,  followed  in  the  mort- 
ing,  by  the  infusion  of  senna  with  salts,  sufficient  to  procure  at  least  four  tf 
five  stools.  At  the  same  time,  a  saline  draught  with  fifteen  or  twenty  nu'ni** 
of  wine  of  colchicum,  and  five  grains  of  Dover's  powder,  was  adminiatef^d 
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three  times  a  day.  The  calomel  was  omitted  when  the  swelling  and  pain 
greatly  abated,  or  the  gums  became  in  the  least  tender.  According  to  Dr. 
Hope,  the  patients  generally  recovered  under  this  plan  in  aweek. 

The  use  of  Peruvian  bark  in  rheumatism  is  a  very  old  practice.  A  few 
years  since  the  plan  of  giving  enormous  quantities  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  in 
the  acute  form  of  the  disease,  was  proposed  by  M.  Briquet,  of  Paris,  and 
carried  into  effect  with  the  most  surprising  results ;  the  disease  being  almost 
aa  promptly  cured  as  intermittent  fever  by  the  same  remedy.  From  a  drachm 
to  a  drachm  and  a  half  was  given  daily,  in  divided  portions.  As  might 
liave  been  anticipated,  though  the  external  inflammation  was  suppressed 
by  the  powerful  influence  of  the  remedy  on  the  brain,  yet  that  organ  often 
became  violently  affected,  and  sometimes  with  fatal  results.  I  consider 
the  practice,  at  this  risk,  altogether  unjustifiable.  Sulphate  of  quinia  is  often, 
however,  of  great  benefit  in  acute  rheumatism,  moderately  administered ;  and 

I  have  already  pointed  out  the  circumstances  under  which  it  has  appeared  to 
me  most  effective. 

HM.  Gendrin  and  Solon  revived,  in  1833,  a  plan  which  had  been  long 
before  proposed  and  abandoned,  of  treating  the  disease  with  large  doses  of 
nitre  dissolved  in  large  quantities  of  water.  The  mean  quantity  of  the  salt 
given  daily  was  an  ounce,  dissolved  in  three  quarts  of  water;  and  the  average 
MQgth  of  treatment  was  eight  days.  The  practice  is  likely  to  fall  again  into 
meglect.  The  risk  of  injury  to  the  stomach  from  the  large  amount,  as  well 
of  the  liquid  as  of  the  salt,  will  probably  always  be  an  insuperable  objection 
to  the  general  adoption  of  this  plan.  The  same  quantity  of  nitre,  with  a 
amall  quantity  of  water,  would  endanger  poisonous  effects.  Br.  Crolding  Bird 
haa  employed  the  acetate  of  potassa,  and  considers  it  preferable  to  the  nitrate. 
(.Land.  Lancet,  Feb.  16,  1851,  p.  177.) 

Among  the  other  heroic  plans  of  treatment  is  that  of  large  doses  of  opium, 

II  employed  by  Dr.  Corrigan,  of  Dublin,  who  gave,  on  the  average,  ten  or 
twelve  grains  of  the  narcotic  daily,  and  in  some  instances  more  than  double 
the  amount.  Full  doses  were  given  at  first,  and  increased  until  decided  relief 
was  obtained,  after  which  the  medicine  was  continued  in  the  same  amount, 
until  the  disease  had  declined.  The  average  duration  of  the  treatment  was 
nine  days ;  and  no  evil  effects  were  experienced.  It  might,  however,  be  very 
dangerous,  should  a  tendency  exist  to  cerebral  disease. 

Still  another  of  the  heroic  plans  is  the  use  of  tartar  emetic,  in  the  quantity 
of  twelve  grains  or  more  through  the  day,  according  to  the  contra-stimulant 
Biethod;  The  danger  from  this  plan,  independently  of  the  possible  prostra- 
tion,  would  be  the  excitement  or  an  irritation  in  the  stomach,  which  might 
lendor  it  the  focus  of  the  rheumatic  disease.  The  same  objection  lies  against 
the  repeated  use  of  emetics. 

Phosphate  of  ammonia  has  been  strongly  recommended  in  rheumatism  by 
Dr.  T.  H.  Buckler,  of  Baltimore,  under  the  impression  that  it  tends  to  elimi- 
nate uric  acid  from  the  system,  by  forming  with  it  a  soluble  urate  of  ammo- 
nia; the  phosphoric  acid  being  neutralized  by  the  soda  with  which  the  uric 
add  may  be  combined  in  the  blood.  The  salt  is  recommended  in  doses  vary- 
ing from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  and  given  from  three  to  six  times  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  It  may  be  employed  in  all  the  different  forms  of  rheu- 
matism. {Am.  J.  of  Med.  ScL,  N.  S.,  xi.  108.)  Dr.  Samuel  Edwards,  of 
Bath,  England,  has  published  statements  strongly  confirmatory  of  those  made 
by  Dr.  Buckler.  {Prov,  Med,  and  Surg.  Joum.,  Nov.  17,  1847.) 

Alkaline  remedies  have  been  employed  in  the  cure  of  rheumatism,  on  the 
ground  of  the  essential  acidity  of  the 'system  in  that  complaint.  Dr.  S. 
Wright,  of  Birmingham,  England,  has  for  years  depended  chiefly  on  these 
VOL.  I.  80 
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remedies,  and  found  them  extraordinarilj  effeotnal.  He  prefers  soda  to  tlie 
other  alkalies,  giving  the  bicarhonate  intemallj,  and  appljing  the  carbonate 
ezteraallj  in  baths.  (Med.  Time$,  June  5,  1847.)  Others  prefer  poUssa; 
and  the  officinal  solution,  or  liquor  potasssD,  is  sometimes  employed.  Beaidei 
the  correction  of  acidity,  another  effect  expected  from  the  alkalies  is  to  render 
the  fibrin  more  soluble  in  the  blood,  and  thus  to  prevent  or  correct  the 
fibrinous  deposits  in  the  heart,  which  sometimes  so  seriooslj  complicate 
the  disease. 

A  directly  opposite  plan  has  recently  been  proposed  by  Br.  Owen  Reei, 
of  London,  who  has  found  lemon-juice,  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  floidoancM 
from  four  to  six  times  a  day,  very  efficient  in  acute  rheumatism,  rapidly 
reducing  the  pulse  and  relieving  the  pains,  and  effecting  the  cures  in  a  shortsr 
average  pericKl  than  the  plans  ordinarily  followed.  It  is  only  the  sibenie 
eases  to  which  the  remedy  is  applicable.  The  method  has  been  followed  by 
other  practitioners  with  similar  results.  Dr.  Wm.  Pepper,  of  Philadelphit, 
has  reported  a  number  of  cases,  successfully  treated  by  him  with  this  remedy 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  Great  relief  was  generally  obtained  in  about 
a  week,  and  in  some  in  a  shorter  time,  and  most  of  the  patients  were  dii- 
cbarged  cured  in  les^  than  two  weeks.  (  7Van$,  of  Col.  of  Fhy».  of  PkUadd' 
phioy  N.  S.,  i.  124.)  Dr.  Babington,  of  London,  has  found  the  juice  rvj 
successful,  and  believes  that  no  other  remedy  is  equally  efficient.  Bat  he 
employs  it  in  larger  doses  than  above  mentioned,  givinf?  as  much  at  u 
ounces  three  times  a  day.  {Lancet^  Nov.  8, 1851,  p.  431.)  Others  hafB 
not  been  equally  successful;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  it  is  only  ii 
acute  rheumatism  that  much  is  expected  from  it  In  two  cases  in  the  Pem- 
sylvania  Hospital,  both  acute,  and  closely  resembling  each  other,  I  employed 
in  one  the  lemon-juice,  and  in  the  other  the  plan  of  treatment  recommended 
in  this  work.  At  the  end  of  about  a  week  the  latter  was  convalescing,  and 
no  apparent  effect  had  been  produced  in  the  former.  I  then  abandoned  the 
lemon-juice,  and  adopted  the  same  treatment  as  in  the  other  case,  under  wbieh 
the  patient  speedily  recovered.  This  is  the  amount  of  my  experience  with 
the  remedy. 

Dr.  Ruschenberger,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  has  found  great  advantage  froB 
eold  water  dressings  to  the  joints,  and  the  use  of  from  three  to  six  grains  of 
opium  at  nieht,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  sulphate  of  quinia.  (Am.  Jomm^fff 
Med,  St*i,y  N.  S.,  xiv.  263.)  Dr.  John  Hastings  has  employed  pyro-acetie 
spirit  both  in  acute  and  chronic  rheumatism,  and  in  gout,  '*  with  a  soeecsi 
quite  extraordinary.''  (Lancet,  Jan.  16, 1847.)  Iodide  of  potassium,  snlphv, 
and  aconite,  which  have  been  lauded  in  acute  rheumatism,  are  better  adapted 
to  the  other  varieties.  The  leaves  of  the  common  European  ash,  in  subatanee 
or  infusion,  have  been  recently  recommended  on  the  continent  of  Enrop. 
(See  Lond,  Med,  Times  and  Gaz,y  v.  650.) 

MM.  Piedaffuel  and  Trousseau  cure  acute  rheumatism  generally  in  aeifi 
or  eight  days  by  veratria,  in  the  dose  of  about  one-thirteenth  of  a  grain ;  otf 
dose  being  given  on  the  first  day,  two  on  the  second,  three  on  the  third,  aad 
thus  with  a  like  increase  up  to  the  sixth  or  seventh,  if  the  symptoms  do  Ml 
previously  abate.  When  this  happens,  the  number  of  doses  arrived  at  ii 
continued  for  two  or  three  days,  then  diminished  daily  with  the  decrease  d 
the  disease.  (See  Am.  J,  of  Med,  Set,,  N.  S.,  xxvi.  496.)  American  kelle* 
bore  has  been  employed  in  this  country.  (See  U,  S,  Dispenaatory,) 

Great  success  has  been  claimed  for  an  expectant  plan,  pursued  by  M.  Gcvs^ 
in  the  military  hospital  at  Antwerp.  A  comfortable  and  uniform  tespeis- 
tnro,  pure  air,  the  free  use  of  diluent  drinks,  prolonged  local  topid  batkf 
once  or  twice  daily,  cataplasms  in  the  interrahi,  confinement  to  bed  ior  a  k9 
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dayg  daring  coDTtkscence,  and  the  nse  of  simple  bitters  or  quinia  at  this  pe- 
riod, ooastituto  the  sum  of  the  treatment  The  disease  naturally,  it  is  stated, 
tends  to  recovery  in  a  week  or  two,  and  the  patient  gets  well  as  speedily  as 
when  actiTely  treated,  if  not  more  so.  {Ranking's  Abslraci,  zviii.  284.) 

2.  Of  Subacute  Rheumatism. — In  this  variety,  venesection  is  seldom 
requisite;  though,  when  the  patient  is  robust,  and  the  pulse  tolerably  strong, 
a  moderate  bleeding  will  occasionally  hasten  the  cure.  Purging  is  highly 
uselaL  A  full  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  of  this  with  infusion  of  senna, 
followed,  eveiy  other  day,  with  the  mixture  of  magnesia,  Epsom  salt,  and 
wine  of  eolchicum  root,  already  referred  to,  may  be  given  in  ordinary  oases. 
Shonld  the  patient  be  too  much  weakened  to  permit  a  continuance  of  this 
course,  his  bowels  may  be  kept  open  by  sulphur,  or  a  mixture  of  sulphur  with 
magnesia,  or  with  bitartrate  of  potaasa.  After  the  bowels  have  been  once 
thoroughly  evacoated,  opium  and  ipecacuanha  may  be  prescribed,  either  in  the 
focm  of  pUl,  or  that  of  Dover's  powder.  This  is  often  very  effectual  in  sub- 
acute rheumatism,  putting  an  almost  immediate  end  to  the  complaint.  A 
large  dose  of  the  opiate  may  be  given  at  bed -time,  and  smaller  doses  regularly 
et  intervals  of  four,  six,  or  eight  hours.  Colchicum  also  displays  very  strong 
pospcrs  in  this  variety  of  the  disease.  It  may  be  given  alone,  in  doses  of 
Hrenty  drops  of  the  wine  of  the  root,  or  a  grain  of  the  acetic  extract,  repeated 
every  four  hoars,  and  diminished  or  increased  according  to  its  effects.  It  is 
always  desirable  to  procure  from  it  some  influence  upon  the  skin,  kidneys,  or 
bowels;  but  to  suspend  it,  or  diminish  the  dose,  when  the  stomach  is  nau- 
aeeted.  It  may  often  be  advantageously  combined  with  the  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  morphia,  so  as  to  keep  the  patient  under  a  moderate  narcotic  impres- 
sion; or  the  acetic  extract  may  be  combined  in  pill  with  the  ipecacuanha  and 
epinm,  in  cases  in  which  the  stomach  is  not  easily  nauseated. 

Should  the  patient  have  a  sour  breath,  or  sour  exhalations  from  the  body, 
or  should  his  urine  exhibit  an  excess  of  uric  acid,  the  alkaline  remedies  may 
be  added,  especially  bicarbonate  of  potassa  or  of  soda. 

The  warm  or  hot  bath  is  often  very  useful  in  this  variety  of  the  disease, 
end  may  be  associated,  with  great  propriety,  in  somewhat  obstinate  cases,  with 
the  Dover's  powder,  or  colchicum.  The  hot  bath  is  preferable  when  the 
actions  of  the  system  are  feeble,  and  the  skin  pale  and  bloodless. 

Aconite,  belladonna,  stramonium,  and  conium,  severally,  or  variously  com- 
Uned,  may  be  resorted  to  in  obstinate  cases ;  and  sometimes  act  very  promptly 
and  efficiently  in  the  cure.  Somewhat  similar,  probably,  in  their  action,  are 
the  decoctions  of  dulcamara  and  cimicifuga,  which  have  been  recommended. 
In  debilitated  cases,  the  ammoniated  tincture  of  guaiac  is  an  excellent  remedy. 

Herenry  would  no  doubt  be  as  efficient  in  this  as  in  the  other  varieties  of 
rhennutism;  but  it  is  only  in  cases  verging  towards  the  chronic  form,  and 
threatening,  if  not  arrested,  to  be  of  lasting  inconvenience,  that  its  employ- 
ment would  be  justifiable.  \ 

Local  Treatment — When  the  inflammation  is  considerable  and  fixed,  as  in 
lombago  and  pleurodynia,  cups  or  leeches  are  often  very  useful,  and  may  be 
freely  applied.  They  are,  however,  comparatively  seldom  required;  as  ^e 
disease,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  yields  in  a  few  days  without  theni. 
When  the  affection  can  be  traced  to  the  spinal  column,  the  blood  should  be 
taken,  not  from  the  seat  of  the  pain,  but  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  teti- 
der  spot  in  the  spine ;  and  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  subsequent 
nse  of  rubefaction,  blistering,  or  pustulation,  should  either  of  these  methods 
of  revulsion  be  deemed  advisable. 

In  relation,  however,  to  the  appropriateness  of  local  irritant  remedies  in 
this  variety  of  rhenmatismj  though  they  are  often  very  efficient  in  unseating 
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the  disease,  yet  I  have  loDg  entertained  some  donbt.  This  is  a  pecnliarlj 
changeable  form .  of  rheumatism,  and  dangerous  metastasis  to  ioiernml  parts 
sometimes  takes  place.  When  a  young  practitioneri  I  witnessed  fiital  resnlti, 
in  an  attack  of  lumbago,  from  the  transfer  of  the  irritation  from  the  back  to 
the  interior  organs  of  the  chest,  consequent  upon  the  application  of  »  blister 
to  the  lumbar  region.  The  apprehension  of  similar  results  has  since  deterred 
me  from  the  frequent  use  of  repellent  remedies,  in  cases  of  external  aubacufte 
rheumatism.  My  practice  has  generally  been  to  keep  the  part  coyered  with 
flannel,  carded  wool,  or  cotton,  or  to  leave  it  protected  only  by  the  ordinary 
clothing,  of  which  a  part,  in  this  and  all  other  kinds  of  rheumatism^  shoaM 
be  flannel  next  the  skin.  But  many  practitioners  freely  use  and  recomraead 
local  irritant  applications ;  such  as  Cayenne  pepper  with  hot  spirit,  oil  of  tor- 
pen  tine,  solution  of  ammonia,  sinapisms,  and  blisters.  Anodyne  application! 
are  also  frequently  employed,  as  camphor  liniment,  camphorated  soap  lini- 
ment or  tincture  with  or  without  laudanum,  chloroform,  plasters  made  with 
the  extract  of  belladonna,  or  of  aconite,  &o.  Ointment  of  iodide  of  potassiaM 
has  been  used  with  asserted  benefit.  Cyanuret  of  potassium  has  been  ca- 
ployed,  either  in  solution  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  seventy-five  parti 
of  water,  or  in  the  form  of  ointment  made  with  three  grains  of  the  cyanuret 
and  an  ounce  of  lard ;  the  remedy  being  applied  three  times  a  day.  (  VoUleix.) 
Cold  water  has  been  recommended;  but  this  I  should  consider  very  haaud- 
ous.  It  is  in  this  form  of  rheumatism,  and  in  the  neuralgic,  that  acupuncta- 
ration  has  been  most  efficient.  In  some  cases,  as  in  stiff  neck,  heat  may  be 
advantageously  employed,  by  placing  a  batch  of  carded  tow  or  cotton  ofcr 
the  part,  and  then  applying  a  hot  flat-iron. 

.  Internal  rheumatuim,  belonging  to  this  variety,  must  be  treated  upon  the 
same  principles  as  ordinary  inflammation  of  the  same  organs,  though  it  will 
seldom  be  necessary  to  push  depletion  to  an  equal  extent  General  or  leal 
bleeding  or  both,  purging,  blistering,  the  ordinary  methods  of  recalling  die- 
ease  to  the  external  parts,  and,  if  these  fail,  the  use  of  mercury,  are  the  chief 
remedial  measures.  The  combination  of  opium,  calomel,  and  ipecaenaab 
often  answers  an  excellent  purpose.  Sometimes,  after  due  depletion,  the  die- 
ease  gives  way  to  the  use  of  colchicum  or  aconite,  when  it  has  resisted  other 
means ;  and  all  the  general  remedies,  found  useful  in  external  rhenmatiia, 
may  be  employed  in  obstinate  cases. 

Individuals  who  arc  very  liable  to  this  form  of  rheumatism,  will  find  greet 
advantage  in  watching  its  first  approaches,  and  averting  it  by  means  of  a  foil 
dose  of  on^  of  the  salts  of  morphia  with  wine  of  colchicum,  at  bedtime.  ShoM 
this  combination  produce  constipation,  the  addition  of  half  an  ounce  of  one  rf 
the  neutral  salts  will  obviate  the  result.  Great  watchfulness,  however,  trill 
be  necessary  to  avoid  the  contracting  of  a  habit  of  using  the  narcoticiee 
luxury  rather  than  as  a  medicine. 

8.  Of  CnRONic  Rheumatism. — An  immense  variety  of  remedies  has  bcei 
employed  in  this  complaint,  many  of  which  are  probably  quite  useless,  esd 
owe  their  reputation  to  their  introduction  at  one  of  those  frequent  eonjoiet- 
ures,  when  nature  is  on  the  point  of  effecting  a  temporary  cure.  Of  all  tbe 
means  which  I  have  employed,  none  has  seemed  to  me  so  effectual  in  obeli- 
nate  cases  as  mercury.  It  will,  I  am  very  certain,  cure  the  disease,  at  keit 
for  a  time,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances.  I  have  repeatedly  commenced 
my  rounds  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  with  numbers  of  old  rheuBatio 
cases  in  the  wards,  and  have  been  able  to  clear  them  out  effectually  by  the  fle> 
of  this  reme<ly.  By  the  late  Dr.  Otto,  of  Philadelphia,  the  attentioo  of  the 
medical  public,  in  this  country,  was  first  strongly  called  to  this  applieatioa  of 
mercury.  (See  EcUciic  Jiq)ertory,  ix.  528.)    The  diseaae  will  ofteo  givt  nj 
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to  m  moderate  qbo  of  tlie  remedy ;  bat,  when  of  long  standing,  it  may  require 
a  perseveranoe  for  two  or  three  weeks  of  decided  ptyalism,  to  effect  a  cure. 
3%e  remedy,  however,  is  so  inconvenient  and  disagreeable  in  its  action,  that 
efforta  shovdd  always  be  made  to  relieve  the  patient  by  other  means;  at  least, 
the  menmrial  plan  should  not  be  hastily  and  recklessly  resorted  to  in  ordinary 
cues.  The  following  remedies  and  plans  of  treatment  appear  to  me  to  merit 
attention,  the  general  being  iSrst  mentioned,  and  afterwards  the  local. 

Cleneral  bleeding  is  seldom  required,  or,  indeed,  admissible  in  ohronro  rheu-N 
matism ;  though  sometimes,  when  the  complaint  approaches  to  the  subacute 
farm,  and  the  patient  is  robust,  a  moderate  quantity  of  blood  may  be  taken 
from  the  arm  with  advantage. 

Purging  is  often  of  great  use.  The  character  of  the  cathartic  employed 
dioiild  vary  with  the  degree  of  activity  in  the  local  affection,  and  with  the 
aftrength  of  the  patient.  When  the  disease  is  fixed  in  one  of.  the  large  joints, 
aad  there  is  no  apprehension  from  debility,  a  dose  of  jalap  and  cream  of  tartar 
or  of  senna  and  salts,  may  be  given  twice  a  week,  for  a  long  time.  When 
■QBiething  milder  is  required,  Scudamore's  mixture,  or  one  of  the  neutral 
•alta  alone  may  be  used,  as  in  the  former  varieties.  Sulphur  is  also  frequently 
iiaafni  as  a  laxative. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  purgative  plan,  the  patient,  if  he  suffer  much 
from  pain,  may  take  the  Dover's  powder  every  night;  and,  if  this  be  pre- 
eeded  by  the  hot  bath,  the  curative  effect  will  often  be  very  decided. 

At  the  same  time,  he  may  employ,  during  the  day,  some  one,  or  some  com- 
bination of  those  numerous  medicines  which  have  proved  useful  in  rheuma- 
tism by  a  supposed  alterative  action.  As  the  precise  mode  in  which  these 
remedies  do  good  is  not  known,  they  need  not  be  employed  with  any  great 
diaerimination.  Those  which  the  experience  of  the  practitioner  may  suggest 
aa  likely  to  be  most  effective  may  be  first  tried,  and  others  resorted  to  sucoes- 
nvely  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  may  require.  Attention,  however,  should 
always  be  paid  to  the  existing  grade  of  excitement,  and  the  remedies  should 
be  selected  accordingly;  those  of  a  debilitating  character  being  avoided  when 
ibe  patient  is  weak,  and  the  stimulating  when  the  condition  of  the  system  is 
decidedly  sthenic. 

Of  these  alteratives,  colchicum  is  one  of  the  most  efficient,  and  may  be 
given  three  or  four  times  a  day,  in  doses  within  the  nauseating  or  purging 
point.  This  remedy  has  appeared  to  me  most  beneficial  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  local  affection  is  migratory,  and  approaches  the  neuralgic  form. 
Iodide  of  potamum  is  oflen  very  useful.  I  have  found  it  most  effectual  in 
caaea  in  which  there  was  reason  to  suspect  a  syphilitic  origin.  In  some  of 
tbeae  it  has  operated  like  a  charm,  relieving,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
rheumatic  pains  which  have  lasted  for  months.  It  may  be  resorted  to  in  all 
eaaea  of  vague  pains  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  with  little  or  no  swelling, 
particularly  when  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  seated  in  the  pen- 
oateam  or  the  bones ;  and  in  cases  of  this  kind  it  often  operates  admirably 
well|  even  when  there  can  be  no  suspicion  of  syphilitic  taint.  It  may  be  given 
IB  the  dose  of  from  five  to  twenty  grains,  three  or  four  times  a  day;  but  its 
operation  should  be  carefully  watched,  and  the  medicine  omitted,  or  moderated, 
if  it  irritate  the  stomach,  or  produce  any  other  unpleasant  effect.  Nitrate  of 
^pokuMa  has  been  used  in  chronic  as  well  as  in  acute  rheumatism.  Of  100 
caaea  treated  by  Dr.  John  Cargbill  with  nitre,  61  were  cured  in  an  average 
period  of  about  14  days;  while  of  43  treated  with  colchicum,  only  14  were 
cured  after  a  treatment  of  about  15  days.  He  gave  from  two  scruples  to  two 
drachms  in  barley  water  three  times  a  day.  {Lond,  Med»  Oaz.y  xiii.  639.) 
Dr.  Fuller,  in  his  treatise  on  rheumatism  (§age  29^  Am.  ed.),  speaks  of  mif- 
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riate  of  ammonia  as  a  remedy  ''  of  singular  effieaoy/'  Stilpkwrj  besides 
being  useful  a]s  a  lazatiye,  is  an  excellent  alterative  in  ebronic  rbeoimtisB, 
well  adapted  to  mild  cases,  and  sometimes  of  itself  adequate  to  the  cove. 
Guaiac  bas  long  enjoyed  a  bigb  reputation  in  this  disease.  In  the  cbroaio 
variety,  it  is  most  frequently  used  in  the  form  of  simple  er  aomoniated  tiae* 
ture ;  but  its  stimulating  properties  should  always  be  borne  in  mimd.  The 
other  alterative  diaphoretics  are  occasionally  employed,  most  fireqoentlT  in  tbt 
form  of  compound  decoction  or  compound  syrup  of  9aT9apariUay  whi^  b  fre- 
quently associated  with  a  mercurial  course.  Turpentine^  or  tie  wofaiiU  eH, 
and  copaiba,  are  occasionally  used  with  advantage,  and  are  especially  feeoa* 
mended  in  chronic  lumbago  and  sciatica.  Dr.  Chapman  speaks  in  stroig 
terms  <^  the  efficacy  of  savine,  which  he  introduced  into  the  treatment  of  tkis 
disease.  Some  have  found  great  advantage  from  capeieuen  rerj  fredv  wed. 
Arsenic  has  occasionally  proved  very  efficacious,  and  is  thought  to  m  spt- 
cially  useful  in  cases  in  which  the  periosteum  is  afieeted.  Other  remediei 
which  merit  notice  are  cimicifuga,  the  berries  and  root  of  pkyiolacca  deeamdm 
or  the  common  poke,  and  xanthoxylum  or  prickly  ash,  for  the  mode  of  nsisg 
which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  dispensaUM'ies.  Cod-liver  oH  is  very  higUj 
praised  by  the  Oerman  practitioners.  It  is  particularly  applicable  to 
which  the  rheumatism  is  complicated  with  a  scrofulous  taint.  I  have 
obstinate  cases  of  what  was  originally  supposed  to  be  rheumatism  of  the  kme 
or  of  the  ankle,  with  an  anemic  state  of  the  circulation,  a  frequent  pake,  sad 
tendency  to  night-sweats,  get  well  under  perfect  rest  of  the  joint,  and  the  see 
of  cod-liver  (h1,  after  the  ordinary  anti-rheumatio  remedies  had  bc»D  ezhansted 
without  effect.  Purging  fiax  has  recently  been  brought  into  notiee,  or  ratker 
its  old  reputation  has  been  revived,  by  Dr.  Butterlane,  as  a  remedy  in  ehroaie 
rheumatism.  He  gives  it  in  extract  or  infusion,  and  in  such  doses  aa  to  pugi 
moderately,  and  act  as  a  diuretic.  {Med.  Times^  ^^Ji  1850.) 

Various  narcotics  are  much  and  usefully  employed,  especially  when  tk 
disease  is  very  painful,  and  somewhat  neuralgic  The  extracts  or  tinotani 
of  belladonna,  stramonium,  conium,  and  aconite,  are  especially  worthy  of 
notice.  They  are  usually  given  in  connexion  with  some  one  or  more  of  tk 
other  remedies  mentioned. 

Various  kinds  of  bathing  are  among  the  roost  efficacious  methods  of  ene. 
The  hoi  hath  taken  daily,  and  persevered  in  for  a  oonsiderable  time,  often  doei 
much  good ;  and  obstinate  local  affections  sometimes  give  way  to  a  stream  of 
hot  water  directed  upon  them,  or  the  hot  douche.  A  visit  to  the  hot  spriB|i 
in  Virginia  may  be  recommended.  Sulphur  haihi  have  also  proved  ntf 
useful,  conjoined  with  the  drinking  of  sulphurous  waters.  To  obtain  tk 
advantages  of  this  remedy,  the  patient  may  resort  to  some  one  of  the  snlpktr 
springs  among  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  to  the  Blue  Lick  springs  of  Kct* 
tucky,  or  to  the  springs  of  Avon  and  Sharon  in  New  York.  Sea  bathing  is 
sometimes  beneficial ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  plans  of  the  hydropatkiftt 
often  break  up  obstinate  cases  of  this  complaint,  by  thoroughly  changing  tk 
condition  of  the  system.  Care  should  be  taken,  whenever  eold  batbing  ii 
employed,  that  reaction  should  subsequently  take  place,  and  be  sustained  bj 
friction  and  exercise.  Vapour  baths  are  also  among  the  vaunted  remediei  fiv 
chronic  rheumatism,  and  no  doubt  often  prove  efficacious.  Very  obstini* 
cases  have  yielded  to  the  vapours  o/suiphury  and  those  of  campAor  are  aseerlcd 
to  have  been  successfully  employed.  These  vapours  are  applied  by  meanf  ^ 
a  wooden  box,  in  which  the  body  of  the  patient  is  confined,  while  his  ki^ 
projects.  Buths  of  the  vapour  0/  turpentine^  at  a  temperature  of  from  140^ 
to  near  160^  Fahr.,  have  been  found  safe  and  effectual  by  M.  Chevandier,  c' 
Die^  in  France.  (See  Archives  Gin,,  4e  sdr.,  xxviii.  80.) 
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A  long  joarney  often  acts  very  usefully  as  an  alterative ;  and,  perhaps,  no 
means  of  cure  is  more  effectual  than  residence  in  a  warm  climate  during  the 
colder  seasons.  Vigorous  exercise  sometimes  proves  an  effectual  remedy. 
The  patient  should  always  wear  flannel  next  his  skin,  unless  in  the  very  hot> 
test  weather,  when  silk  may  be  substituted.  The  diet  must  be  adapted  to  the 
state  of  general  excitement,  and  the  degree  of  inflammation.  Confinement  to 
milk  and  vegetable  food,  or  even  to  vegetable  food  alone,  may  sometimes  bo 
desirable;  but  generally  it  is  sufficient  to  take  care  that  the  articles  employed 
wte  digestible,  and  not  likely  to  irritate  the  stomach. 

Local  Remedies, — ^These  are  scarcely  less  numerous  than  the  general.  Oe- 
euional  leeching  or  cupping  is  often  very  useful ;  but,  when  the  disease  is 
fixed  permanently  in  one  or  a  few  parts,  and  does  not  change,  repeated  Z^Zm- 
itring  is  incomparably  superior  to  all  other  remedies.  The  part  should  be 
covered  with  the  blister,  and,  as  quickly  as  one  heals,  it  should  be  followed 
bj  another.  Caustic  issues  and  moxa  are  sometimes  used ;  but  I  prefer  blis- 
tering. Great  benefit  is  said  to  have  accrued  from  the  application  of  iron, 
heated  somewhat  above  the  boiling  point,  and  made  to  touch  the  surfsice  of 
the  affected  part,  at  various  points,  in  quick  succession.*  In  mild  cases,  rube- 
/admit  and  anodt^ne  Itniments  may  be  used  with  benefit.  A  great  variety  of 
these  liniments  have  been  employed  both  in  regular  and  empirical  practice. 
They  generally  contain  camphor,  one  or  more  volatile  oils,  such  as  those  of 
crigannm,  rosemary,  turpentine,  and  horsemint,  and  some  preparation  of 

a'um.  The  vehicle  is  generally  alcohol.  Probably  none  are  better  than  the 
oinal  camphorated  soap  liniment,  or  camphorated  tincture  of  soap,  to  which 
laudanum  may  be  added.  Ammoniacal  liniments,  with  or  without  laudanum, 
are  ojften  used.  '  The  bitumeiis  enter  into  some  nostrums.  Poultices  contain- 
mg  carbonate  of  soda  are  said  to  have  proved  beneficial.  Friction  with  cantor 
M  has  been  recommended.  The  tincture  of  iodine  has  been  applied  advan- 
tageously to  the  surface  of  the  inflamed  part,  and  has  been  particularly  recom- 
mended in  disease  of  tho  joints.  Plasters  of  aconite,  belladonna^  &c.,  may  be 
Qaed  when  the  part  is  very  painful.  Other  local  remedial  measures  which 
have  been  recommended,  and  occasionally  prove  useful,  are  dcctricUi^ ;  com- 
presston  by  means  of  a  flannel  or  muslin  roller;  a  thin  covering  of  caoutchouc  ; 
ike  soapj  ammoniacy  or  compound  galbanum  plaster,  in  affections  of  the  joints; 
dUigent  frictions ;  and  in  some  instances  exercise,  in  others  reU  of  the  affected 


4.  Ojt  Neryous  Eheumatism. — The  treatment  of  this  affection  is  so 
enctly  like  that  of  the  analogous  variety  of  gout,  that  I  shall  content  myself 
irith  deferring  the  reader  to  that  disease. 

*  This  process  is  called ^rth^.  Dr.  Corrigan,  of  Dublin,. has  suggested  a  neat  mode 
of  applying  it,  with  very  little  pain  to  the  patient  A  thick  iron  wire,  about  two  inches 
*  ^  is  at  one  end  inserted  into  a  small  wooden  handle,  and,  at  the  other  end,  which  is 
itly  curved,  attached  to  a  disk  of  iron,  one-quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  half  an 
in  diameter,  and  with  its  face  quite  flat.  The  disk  of  iron  is  to  be  heated  in  a  spi- 
xit-lamp,  until  the  finger,  placed  on  the  wire  half  an  inch  nbove  it,  becomes  uncomfort- 
ab^  fact,  and  is  then  to  be  applied  very  lightly  to  the  skin,  passing  as  rapidly  as  possible 
from  point  to  point,  at  intervals  of  half  an  inch,  until  the  whole  surface  over  the  affected 
part  has  been  touched  by  it.  The  whole  flat  surface  of  the  disk  should  be  made  to  come 
ta  eontact  with  the  skin.  The  spots  touched  become  instantly  white,  and  in  a  few 
fldnutes  the  whole  surface  is  reddened ;  but  an  eschar  is  never  formed,  and  very  seldom 
a  bliater,  if  the  operation  be  well  performed.  Instant  relief  is  often  obtained,  and  not 
aafirequcntly  a  permanent  cure  is  effected.  Dr.  McCormack,  of  Donegal,  speaks  in  the 
strongest  terms  of  the  efficacy  of  this  treatment  (See  BraiUiwaUi^s  Retrotpeet,  N.  Y. 
ed-»  ^SiL  65,  and  xv.  82.) 
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Article 

GOUT. 

8yn. — Arthritis. 

This  is  a  coikstitutional  affection  exhibiting  itself,  in  a  pecnliar  irritttioB  or 
inflammation  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  of  which  probably  no  one  vital  pQ^ 
lion  or  tissue  is  at  all  times  exempt.  The  modem  name  ffout  was  dtrifed 
from  the  Latin  gutta  (drop),  probably  through  the  French  goutte^  and  owid 
its  origin  to  an  old  pathological  notion,  that  a  peculiar  liquid  matter^  upon 
which  it  was  supposed  that  the  disease  depended,  fell  drop  by  drop  into  thi 
affected  joint.  To  the  ancients  the  disease  was  known  under  the  geoeni 
designation  of  arthritis  ;  and  particular  names  were  given  to  it,  acconling  to 
the  part  in  which  it  was  seated,  as  podagra  when  in  the  foot,  and  cAtra^ 
when  in  the  hand. 

Various  divisions  of  the  disease  have  been  made  by  authors,  and  given  rin 
to  as  many  different  designations.  Thus  gout  is  called  regular  or  tmj^iilBr, 
according  as  it  pursues  or  deviates  from  the  ordinary  course ;  tonic  or  oJteaie^ 
according  to  the  accompanying  strength  of  system,  and  energy  of  looal  adioa; 
acute  or  chronic^  according  to  its  duration  and  violence ;  mitplaced  when  it 
appears  originally  in  some  part  not  ordinarily  attacked  by  it ;  and  retroeedait, 
when,  having  occurred  extemaUy,  it  leaves  its  position,  to  seiie  upon  iom 
interior  organ. 

It  has  appeared  to  me  that  the  disease  may  be  most  conveniently  eooodeni 
under  the  three  divisions  of  acute^  chronicy  and  nervous  gout.  There  are  eaicf 
which  might  be  denominated  sub-acute ;  but  they  are  much  less  frequeat 
relatively  than  the  analogous  cases  of  rheumatism,  and  I  have  not  deeaied  tl 
necessary  to  make  a  distinct  class  of  them.  I  shall  £r8t  describe  these  vari^ 
tics  separately,  and  afterwards  treat  of  them  conjointly  in  relation  to  thdr 
causes,  treatment,  &c. 

1.  Acute  Gout 

Symptoms,  Course,  &c, — ^This  form  of  the  disease  occurs  generally  in  po^ 
sons  of  vigorous  constitution,  and  at  an  age  when  the  powers  of  life  are  moil 
fully  developed.  It  is  characterized  by  paroxysms  of  acute  inflammatioa, 
generally  confined  at  first  to  one  spot,  especially  one  of  the  smaller  joints,  ild 
attended  with  fever.  The  disease  appears  to  have  a  singular  predilection  ftr 
the  metatarsal  joint  of  the  big  toe.  Sometimes  it  first  attacks  the  ball  of  tU 
foot,  or  the  ankle,  and  occasionally  one  of  the  finger  joints,  or  the  wrist.  Of 
193  cases  compared  by  Scudamore,  180  began  in  the  joint  of  the  great  toe, 
and  all  but  8,  in  the  smaller  joints  or  the  ankle  of  one  or  both  feet  AlUr 
the  disease  has  repeatedly  recurred,  it  often  deviates  from  its  orifpnal  eoaoftt 
and  the  paroxysm  may  commence  in  any  one  of  the  jointa  of  the  body,  or  efBi 
in  an  interior  organ,  though  it  still  shows  a  preference  for  the  parts  orighnDf 
affected. 

In  the  ordinarr  regular  form  of  the  disease,  the  patient  is  seiied,  eitkff 
after  a  longer  or  shorter  duration  of  certain  preliminary  symptoma,  or  abraptlj* 
in  a  state  of  apparently  sound  health,  with  acute  pain  in  the  large  joint  oi  tU 
great  toe,  or  in  whatever  other^part  is  to  be  the  seat  of  the  inflammation.  1U> 
pain  is  sometimes  intenselv  severe,  and  is  described  by  patients  as  imnfgf 
rending,  boring,  piercing,  &c.,  as  if  the  joint  were  torn  by  pincers,  or  peB^ 
traced  by  a  gimlet  or  a  nail,  or  were  under  the  action  of  a  saw.   At  Gni,  tken 
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is  little  or  no  appearance  of  iDflammation ;  but  the  joint  soon  begins  to  swell, 
the  8kin  becomes  hot  and  of  a  bright-red  colour,  and  the  tenderness  is  so  ex- 
quisite that  the  least  jar  is  intolerable,  the  weight  even  of  the  bed-clothes 
eannot  be  borne,  and  the  patient  dreads  the  approach  of  any  one,  lest  by  acci- 
dent the  limb  might  be  touched.  A  characteristic  phenomenon  of  the  gontj 
inflammation  is  the  turgescence  of  the  superficial  veins,  not  only  near  the 
part,  but  for  some  distance  up  the  limb.  These  symptoms  continue  with  Kttle 
abatement  for  six,  eight,  twelve,  or  even  twenty-four  hours,  after  which  the 
excessive  violence  of  the  pain  subsides,  though  the  swelling  rather  increases 
than  diminishes,  becoming  somewhat  edematous,  and  appearing  to  contribute 
towards  the  relief  of  the  previous  acute  suffering. 

The  attack  is  apt  to  take  place  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  patient  being 
awakened  out  of  sleep  an  hour  or  two  after  midnight  by  the  violence  of  the 
pain.  In  such  instances,  the  affection  not  unfrequently  continues,  with  little 
relaxation,  until  about  the  same  time  on  the  following  night,  when  the  patient 
fidls  asleep,  and  wakes  in  the  morning  much  relieved,  and  perhaps  moderately 
perspiring. 

Simultaneously  or  nearly  so,  with  the  local  affection,  febrile  symptoms  make 
their  appearance,  commencing  usually  with  chilliness  or  rigors,  which  are  fol- 
lowed by  acceleration  of  pulse,  increased  heat  of  skin  especially  of  the  face, 
loes  of  appetite,  a  furred  tongue,  constipated  bowels,  and  scanty,  high-coloured, 
bileritious  urine.  Not  unfrequently  the  discharges  from  the  bowels  are  pale, 
or  green  and  offensive,  indicating  deficient  or  deranged  action  of  the  liver;  and 
aometimes  an  unpleasant  odour  exhales  from  the  surface.  The  febrile  symp- 
toms remit,  along  with  those  of  the  local  affection.  But  the  paroxysm  is  not 
jet  ended.  Both  the  inflammation  and  the  fever  undergo  an  exacerbation 
towards  evening,  which  continues  more  or  less  through  the  night,  to  abate 
again  in  the  morning ;  and  this  daily  alternation  goes  on  fDr  a  length  of  time, 
varying  greatly  in  different  cases,  but,  in  the  early  attacks  of  the  complaint, 
generally  not  exceeding  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  not  unfrequently  falling  short 
of  the  first  mentioned  period. 

The  pain  and  fever  generally  leave  the  patient  before  the  swelling;  and 
their  disappearance  is  sometimes  attended  with  a  looseness  of  the  bowels,  or 
the  occurrence  of  perspiration,  or  a  copious  discharge  of  urine,  which  deposits 
a  lateritious  sediment  on  cooling.  The  remaining  tumefaction,  which  is  usu- 
ally edematous,  now  gradually  subsides,  and  the  affection  terminates  in  a 
dfiaquamation  of  the  cuticle  of  the  part,  often  attended  with  itching. 

After  the  first  attacks  of  the  disease,  the  affected  joint  is  restored  perfectly 
to  its  functions,  and  the  patient  generally  enjoys,  for  some  time,  an  unusual 
exemptioD  from  morbid  sensations,  and  considers  himself  in  better  health 
tkan  before. 

It  is  not  dways,  however,  that  gout  begins  as  above  described.  Sometimes^ 
before  the  occurrence  of  a  severe  and  regular  paroxysm,  there  are  several  slight 
•ttmcks,  at  distant  intervals,  of  pain  and  soreness  in  some  part  of  the  foot  or 
hand,  which  are  insufficient  to  confine  the  patient,  and  which  he  is  often  difr- 
to  ascribe  to  a  sprain,  or  other  accident.  In  other  instances,  the  attack 
^ns  moderately,  and  gradually  increases  until  it  becomes  severe  and  febrile, 
then  as  gradually  subsides. 

The  existence,  in  certain  cases,  of  disordered  symptoms  preliminary  to  the 
onaet  of  the  paroxysm,  has  been  already  referred  to.  These  are  not  unfrequent. 
Indeed,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  they  are  experienced  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases.  In  character,  degree,  and  duration,  they  are  exceedingly  diversified, 
being  sometimes  so  mild  as  scarcely  to  attract  attention,  in  other  instances  very 
distreesing;  occasionally  lasting  only  a  few  days,  and  again  persevering,  with 
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greater  or  less  steadiness,  for  months  or  years.  Most  of  them  will  be  moie 
particularly  described  under  nervous  gout ;  as  they  are  often  the  seme  as  those 
which  characterize  that  variety  of  the  disease.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  either  simply  neuralgic,  or  such  ae  indicate  men 
disorder  of  function.  Among  the  most  prominent  of  the  latter  are  dyspeptic 
sensations,  an  impaired  or  craving  appetite,  acid  eructations,  flatnlenee,  defi- 
oietft  or  deranged  biliary  secretion;  a  tendency  to  constipation  or  looeeoetti 
nephritic  disorder,  occasional  palpitations  and  dyspnoea,  giddiness,  bnniBg 
or  roaring  in  the  ears,  dimness  or  other  disorder  of  vision,  and  emotional  ine* 

fularities,  as  depression  of  spirits,  hypochondriacal  notions  and  unusual  irud* 
ility  of  temper.  Dr.  Cullen  enumerates,  among  the  premonitory  symptont, 
''  the  ceasing  of  a  sweating  which  the  feet  had  been  commonly  affected  with 
before ;  an  unusual  coldness  of  the  feet  and  legs ;  a  frequent  numbness,  alteram 
ting  with  a  sense  of  prickling  along  the  whole  of  the  lower  extremities;  freqneat 
cramps  of  the  muscles  of  the  legs ;  and  an  unusual  turgesoence  of  the  veias." 
Not  unfrcquently,  an  experienced  gouty  patient  is  enabled  to  foretell  aa 
approaching  attack  by  the  occurrence  of  some  one  or  more  of  these  symptomt. 
They  generally  disappear  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  paroxysm,  and  to 
harassing  are  they  in  some  instances  to  the  patient,  that  the  inflammatioa  of 
the  joint  is  welcomed  as  a  relief.  After  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammatioa, 
if  it  has  been  severe  and  of  the  usual  duration,  the  system  seems  to  have  been 
cleared  of  some  offeiiding  cause,  and  the  patient  enjoys  for  a  time  exoelleat 
health  and  spirits.  , 

It  seldom  happens  that  an  individual  has  only  a  single  paroxysm  of  acate 
gout.  In  bome  rare  instances,  the  patient  has  been  able,  by  a  complete  chaaft 
of  habits,  to  throw  off  the  gouty  tendency,  and  has  escaped  a  second  attack. 
But  generally  the  disease  recurs  sooner  or  later.  Sometimes  the  second  parox- 
ysm does  not  occur  for  three  or  four  years,  or  even  longer ;  but  uraally  it 
makes  its  appearance  in  a  year ;  and  the  returns  afterwards  continue  to  be 
annual,  and,  with  remarkable  uniformity,  at  about  the  same  season,  even  ia 
the  same  month.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  length  of  the  paroxysms  in- 
creases, while  the  intervals  shorten.  Intead  of  lasting  from  five  to  ten  dajf, 
as  at  first,  they  continue  for  two  or  three  weeks,  or  longer;  and,  instead  ef 
retoming  annually,  they  make  their  appearance  twice  a  year,  afterwards  fear 
times  a  year,  and  at  last  so  frequently  that,  with  their  longer  duration,  ths 
patient  is  hardly  ever  quite  exempt.  At  this  stage,  one  paroxysm  does  aol 
completely  subside  before  another  appears ;  so  that  the  patient  bboura  under 
a  remittent  disease,  except,  perhaps,  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  in  the  middk  of 
aammer,  when  the  gouty  symptoms  leave  him. 

In  its  first  returns,  the  disease  is  generally  confined,  as  in  the  beginning,  te 
a  single  joint,  and  often  to  the  one  originally  attacked ;  but  this  tendency  ts 
fixation  diminishes  with  the  progress  of  the  case,  and  at  length  the  inflamaia- 
tion  occurs  in  some  other  joint,  or,  after  appearing  id  one,  passes  into  another, 
and  thus  sometimes  successively  attacks  the  joints  of  the  foot,  the  ankle,  ths 
knee,  the  fingers,  wrist,  elbow,  &o.  In  some  instances,  though  thus  migratiait 
from  point  to  point,  it  occupies  but  one  position  at  a  time ;  in  others,  it  affwu 
several  joints  simultaneously,  though  even  in  these,  one  is  genendly  more 
inflamed  than  the  others. 

As  the  local  affection  thus  extends,  both  in  duration  and  position,  it  loses 
much  of  its  violence.  The  pain  is  less  intense  than  in  the  earlier  attack:^,  and 
there  is  also  less  redness.  The  swelling,  it  is  true,  is  often  greater ;  but  it  is 
less  tense,  and  more  edematous.  The  grade  of  the  inflammatory  action  has 
obviously  lowered,  corresponding,  in  this  respect,  with  the  diminished  energy 
of  the  system.    The  joint,  after  the  paroxysm  is  over^  doea  not  now  ao 
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lately  reeoTer  its  natural  healthy  power  as  at  first ;  but  is  apt  to  remain  stiff, 
and  sometimes  becomes  almost  incapable  of  motion. 

The  febrile  action  is  also  less  vigorous  than  in  the  earlier  paroxysms ;  but 
the  patient  is  more  troubled  with  the  internal  symptoms  before  alluded  to 
prerionsly  to  his  attack,  and  gets  less  thoroughly  rid  of  them  when  the  local 
affection  subsides.  During  the  continuance  of  the  paroxysm,  ho  is  more  liable 
to  be  aflSscted  with  visceral  disease ;  and  attacks  of  gouty  inflammation  or  irri- 
tation in  the  stomach,  bowels,  kidneys,  liver,  lungs,  heart,  and  brain,  are  more 
apt  to  occur,  whether  originally,  or  in  consequence  of  the  ^retrocession  of  the 
external  affection. 

In  this  advanced  stage,  the  gout  may  bo  considered  as  having  passed  from 
tlw  acute  into  the  chronic  state. 

Without  losing  its  claim  to  be  ranked  as  acute  gout,  the  disease  not  unfre- 
qnently,  at  all  stages  of  its  progress,  retrooedcs  from  the  extremities  to  fix 
upon  some  interior  organ,  or  attacks  one  of  these  organs  without  having  ap- 
peared externally,  constituting  what  has  been  called  misplaced  ffout.  Either 
of  those  events  may  happen,  through  the  influence  of  causes  calculated  to  fix 
an  irritation  in  any  one  of  the  viscera,  and  thus  to  invite  the  morbid  tenden- 
oiea  of  the  system  to  concentrate  themselves  upon  it.  Retrocession  may  result 
from  anything  which  tends  to  put  an  end  to  the  external  inflammation,  with- 
out^ at  the  same  time,  correcting  the  general  diathesis ;  as,  for  example,  the 
application  of  cold  to  the  affected  joint.  Fatal  metastasis  has  often  resulted 
firom  this  cause.  It  may  be  stated,  in  general  terms,  that  the  greater  the 
energy  of  the  system,  the  stronger  is  the  disposition  of  the  disease  to  fix  itself, 
in  a  highly  inflammatory  form,  in  its  legitimate  extcrDal'seat;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, whatever  tends  to  debilitate  the  system,  renders  the  occurrence  of 
ntrocedent  or  misplaced  gout  more  frequent.  It  may  be  proper  to  refer 
briefly  to  the  phenomena  of  the  disease  in  the  more  important  organs. 

In  the  iiomach,  gout  may  occur  in  two  distinct  forms ;  the  inflammatory, 
namely,  and  the  nervous  or  functional.  In  the  former,  the  symptoms  are 
thoeo  of  acute  gastritis.  There  are  burning  pain,  exquisite  tenderness  upon 
preMore,  and  not  unfrequently  nausea  and  vomiting.  If  not  depressed  by 
the  state  of  nausea,  the  pulse  has  considerable  volume  and  strength  ;  but,  in 
the  other  case,  it  may  be  slender  and  feeble,  with  a  cold,  pale,  damp  surface, 
which  may  readily  be  mistaken  for  evidence  of  debility.  Sometimes  the 
bnin  sympathizes  with  the  stomach,  and  stupor  attends  the  gastric  inflam- 
mation. I  have  seen  a  case  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  patient  appeared  per- 
ftetly  insensible  to  ordinary  impressions,  but  exhibited,  by  a  violent  and  con- 
▼okive  start,  evidence  of  extreme  pain,  when  a  very  slight  pressure  was 
nude  on  the  epigastrium.  It  is  important  not  to  confound  such  cases  with 
cerebral  inflammation.  The  case  in  question  yielded  at  once  to  remedies  ap- 
plied to  the  stomach. 

In  the  nervous  or  functional  affection,  there  is  either  violent  spasm,  or  op^ 
pression,  distress,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  according  as  the  muscular  or  mucoua 
ooat  is  the  seat  of  irritation.  But  the  burning  pain  is  wanting,  the  tender- 
neas  on  pressure  is  less,  and,  instead  of  febrile  action,  there  is  often  great 
prostration,  with  a  cold  clammy  skin,  and  an  alarming  feebleness  of  the  pulse. 

The  boweis  are  sometimes  attacked  in  the  form  of  diarrhoea  or  of  colic.  In 
the  hearty  which,  however,  is  rarely  affected  in  acute  gout,  precordial  op- 
pression, dyspnoea,  sharp  pains,  and  syncope  more  or  less  complete,  may  be 
produced.  In  the  lun^Sf  symptoms  of  intense  bronchial  congestion  sometimes 
appear,  with  difficult  breathing,  great  anxiety  and  distress,  a  purplish  or  livid 
hue  of  the  face  and  hands,  a  feeble  pulse,  and  coolness  of  the  surface.  I  have 
seen  symptoms  of  this  kind  promptly  relieved  by  the  loss  of  Uood  from  tha 
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arm.  Bat  sometimes  the  pulmonary  symptoms  are  those  rather  of  nerfoai 
than  vascular  irritation,  and  appear  in  the  form  merely  of  dy^nosa  or  asthna. 
The  diaphragm  is  sometimes  affected,  with  symptoms  similar  to  tliose  whieh 
occur  in  rheumatism  of  the  same  organ.  The  liver  is  less  frequestly  inflamed 
than  functionally  deranged.  Deficient,  depraved,  or  superahundaot  Meretioa 
of  bile  is  among  the  most  common  internal  derangements  of  the  system  ia 
gout ;  so  common,  indeed,  that  some  have  supposed  the  disease  to  be  essei- 
tially  connected  with  hepatic  disorder.  Hence  the  day-coloured,  soap-like, 
or  green  and  offensive  stools,  and  the  bilious  vomiting  and  purging,  which 
often  attend  the  gouty  paroxysm. 

The  kidneys  are  probably  more  frequently  affected  than  any  internal  orgu. 
Gravelly  symptoms  are  not  uncommon  during  the  paroxysm,  eonseqoent  upon 
the  excess  of  uric  acid  or  the  urates  in  the  urine.  But  genuine  attadu  of 
nephritis  alternate,  in  some  individuals,  with  external  inflammation ;  and  r»- 
trocedent  gout  occasionally  seizes  upon  these  glands.  It  is  not  diffienlt  ta 
explain  this  fact.  In  gout,  there  is  often  an  excessive  production  of  vie 
acid,  which,  thrown  off  with  the  urine,  irritates  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and 
its  excretory  duct,  thus  rendering  these  parts  the  centre  of  afflux  for  the 
gouty  tendencies,  when  anything  may  unseat  the  disease  of  the  joints.  Some- 
times the  inflammation  fixes  on  the  urethra^  producing  purulent  dischaf|^ 
scalding  pain  upon  the  passage  of  urine,  and  other  symptoms  analogous  ts 
those  of  gonorrhoea. 

Occasionally,  the  gouty  irritation  displays  itself  in  the  tkin^  producing  the 
phenomena  of  urticaria,  erythema,  or  other  exanthematous  eruption. 

The  brain  is  sometimes  attacked  by  acute  gout,  with  the  produotion  of 
stupor,  and  occasionally  of  complete  apoplexy  or  palsy.  The  fye  also  mj 
suffer.  One  of  the  most  obstinate  instances  of  ophthalmia  that  have  falkii 
under  my  notice,  was  in  a  gouty  patient.  The  eye  appeared  to  have  beeoae 
the  point  in  which  the  force  of  the  disease  centred ;  and,  though  it  wa»  fre- 
quently relieved  for  a  time,  a  new  paroxysm  would  restore  the  inflammatiofi ; 
and  the  affection  was  thus  sustained  for  more  than  a  year,  and  did  not  jieU 
at  last,  until  the  gouty  tendencies  appeared,  of  their  own  accord,  to  take  sa- 
other  direction.  It  is  unnecessary  farther  to  extend  the  list  of  parts  which 
may  become  the  seat  of  gouty  inflammation.  The  probability  is,  that  no  put 
of  the  system,  possessed  of  a  capacity  for  the  inflammatory  process,  is  entirely 
exempt.  The  organs  most  frequently  and  prominently  affected  are  probably 
the  stomach  and  kidneys.  It  is  often  difficult,  in  relation  to  the  attacks  of 
misplaced  gout,  to  determine  whether  the  inflammation  is  of  the  comiaoa 
kind,  or  of  gouty  origin.  The  occurrence  of  a  regular  paroxysm,  and  tht 
consequent  relief  of  the  disease  in  its  irregular  seat,  or  the  alternation  of  the 
two  affections,  is  the  best  diagnostic  sign.  But  one  of  these  attacks,  occur- 
ring  in  a  gouty  individual,  may  generally  be  suspected  of  the  gouty  taint,  lad 
treated  accordingly  with  good  effect. 

When  the  gouty  diathesis  exists  in  a  person  of  otherwise  feeble  health,  or 
debilitated  system,  though  it  may  still  show  itself  in  the  form  of  external  in- 
flammation, yet  this  will  be  of  a  lower  grade  than  in  more  vigorous  individa- 
als,  more  disposed  to  change  its  position,  and  more  apt  consequently  to  ix 
upon  the  internal  organs.  In  these  cases,  the  internal  affections  often  do  not 
rise  above  the  grade  of  nervous  or  functional  disease,  and,  therefore,  beleag 
to  nervous  gout;  but  sometimes  they  are  slightly  inflammatory,  though  kfl 
dangerous  than  similar  affections  attending  the  more  sthenic  oases. 

Gout  is  not  generally  regarded  as  a  very  dangerous  disease;  and  many  whe 
suffer  under  it  console  themselves  with  the  reflection,  that  it  serves  to  gusi4 
the  system  against  others  more  dangerous  than  itselt     There  ia  probahlj 
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Bome  truth  in  this  impression.  In  gouty  individuals,  the  causes  which  ordi- 
narily produce  internal  inflammation  may  be  directed,  by  the  peculiar  tend- 
eneieff  of  the  constitution,  to  an  external  and  oomparatiycly  safe  position.  Yet 
gout  itself  is  not  unfrequently  fatal.  In  the  earlier  stages,  the  greatest  danger 
IS  firom  internal  seisure,  whether  original  or  by  translation;  and  every  now 
and  then  we  hear  of  a  victim  to  gout  in  the  stomach,  the  brain,  or  the  heart. 
These  cases,  however,  are  comparatively  few.  It  is  from  the  slow  wearing 
influenoe  of  the  disease,  every  year  extending  its  sway  more  and  more  over 
the  constitution,  which  every  year  becomes  less  and  less  able  to  resist  it,  that 
the  greatest  danger  arises.  The  internal  vital  organs,  by  the  frequent  stress 
to  which  they  are  exposed,  become  at  length  so  hr  weakened  or  deranged 
that  slight  causes  give  rise  to  the  most  serious  effects.  Hence  fatal  attacks 
of  apoplexy,  of  pulmonary  congestion  or  inflammation,  and  of  cardiac  disease. 
But  one  of  the  most  frequent  terminations  is  in  dropsy,  consequent  either 
vpod  general  debility,  or  organic  visceral  disease,  as  of  the  heart,  liver,  lungs, 
or  kidneys.  In  this  condition,  however,  the  affection  may  be  considered  as 
having  assumed  the  chronic  form. 

2.   Chronic  Gout. 

I^fmptomsy  Oourse,  &c. — Chronic  gout  is  generally  the  result  of  a  long 
eontanuanco  of  the  acute,  though  sometimes  the  disease  is  of  the  chronic 
grade  from  its  commencement.  The  period  at  which  it  takes  on  this  form 
varies  greatly  in  different  persons ;  those  of  vigorous  constitutions  retaining 
the  acute  symptoms  much  longer  than  the  feeble.  The  boundary  between 
the  two  states  of  gout  is  altogether  arbitrary.  The  one  runs  into  the  other 
by  imperceptible  gradations.  The  disease  may  be  considered  chronic,  when 
the  local  affection  is  not  sufficiently  active  to  produce  fever. 

In  this  condition  of  gout,  the  paroxysms  are  more  frequent  than  in  the 
amite,  but  much  less  severe.  There  is  often  little  pain  unless  upon  motion  of 
the  joint.  There  is  also  little  increase  of  heat ;  and  redness  is  either  entirely 
absent,  or  of  a  purplish  hue.  When  there  is  swelling,  it  is  usually  edematous. 
Not  unfrequently,  the  synovial  liquid  of  the  joints,  and  the  fluid  of  the  neigh- 
bouring bursas,  are  so  much  increased  as  to  produce  a  considerable  appearance 
of  tnmefiustion,  and  to  fluctuate  obviously  under  pressure.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  in  the  knee  and  the  elbow. 

The  paroxysms  occur  less  regularly  than  in  the  acute  form ;  sometimes 
eoming  at  intervals  of  a  month,  sometimes  of  two  or  three  months.  They 
also  last  much  longer;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  they  run  into  each 
other,  a  fresh  attack  coming  on  before  the  preceding  one  has  quite  subsided ; 
80  that  the  patient  is  scarcely  ever  free  from  disease. 

In  some  instances,  the  disease  is  fixed  in  certain  joints;  in  others  is  more 
or  less  movable,  wandering  from  joint  to  joint,  now  attacking  one  part  and  now 
another,  and  not  unfrequently  retroceding  from  the  surface  to  seize  upon  one 
of  the  interior  organs.  In  the  latter  form,  the  local  affection  is  apt  to  be  more 
painful,  and  to  exhibit  more  redness  than  in  the  former;  and  the  case  might, 
perhaps,  in  many  instances,  be  considered  as  rather  a  mixture  of  the  acute  variety, 
in  its  mildest  grade,  with  more  or  less  of  the  nervous,  than  as  strictly  chronic. 

In  the  more  fixed  form  of  chronic  gout,  the  joints  often  become  permanently 
altered,  so  as  to  bend  with  difficulty,  and  sometimes  to  be  nearly  or  quite  use- 
len.  This  arises  partly  from  a  thickening  or  other  structural  change  of  the 
ligaments,  partly  from  the  deposition  of  insoluble  earthy  matter,  like  chalk, 
either  in  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  or  in  the  cellular  tissue  about  it.  This  depo- 
sition is  more  especially  apt  to  occur  in  the  joints  of  the  fingers.  The  earthy 
matter  is  first  extravasated  in  a  liquid,  or  semi-liquid  state)  and  afterwaMs 
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becomes  dry  by  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  partsl  The  tomooTB  which  it  formi 
are  called  chalk  stones.  They  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  mustard  seed  to  that 
of  a  walnut,  and  are  sometimes  very  numerous,  forming  large  maases  abo«t 
the  knuckles  and  other  joints.  They  have  been  found  upon  chemical  analytit 
to  consist  ohiefly  of  urio  acid  or  its  compounds,  especially  urate  of  soda. 
Sometimes  they  contain  also  urate  and  phosphate  of  lime.  By  their  pressoie 
they  cause  an  absorption  of  the  soft  parts,  and  their  white  surface  may  aone- 
times  be  seen  through  the  cuticle,  with  which  they  have  come  into  conlaet  is 
consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  true  skin.  Occasionally  they  prodnee 
much  swelling  in  the  neighbouring  parts,  with  a  purple  rednese  which  appears 
to  threaten  mortification,  and  the  collection  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  seroit 
fluid  beneath  the  cuticle.  This  at  last  breaks,  and  the  fluid  escapes  along 
with  portions  of  the  chalk-like  matter,  but  without  pus  at  this  stage.  Sub- 
sequently, however,  suppurating  ulcers  are  formed,  which  continue  opea  for  a 
long  time,  and  prove  very  rebellious  to  treatment  The  earth v  matter,  being 
contained  in  the  cells  of  the  areolar  tissue,  is  not  readily  discharged,  and  art 
can  do  little  to  hasten  the  process.  At  length,  however,  the  whole  of  the 
offending  cause  is  eliminated;  and  the  ulcers  heal;  or  cicatriaation  takes  plaee, 
notwithstanding  that  portions  of  it  may  be  retained  in  the  tissue  beneath. 
Old  gouty  individuals  have  sometimes  been  able  to  write  with  their  knoeUss, 
in  consequence  of  the  exposure  of  the  chalky  tumours  in  the  Yicioity  of  the 
joints.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  ascertained  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Garrod,  of  Loodoft, 
that  in  cases  attended  with  this  deposition  about  the  joints,  there  b  a  defioieacy 
of  uric  acid  in  the  urine,  and  an  excess  of  it  in  the  blood. 

Another  peculiarity  of  chronic  gout  is  the  formation  of  small  hard  nodoB* 
ties  upon  the  surface  or  in  the  substance  of  the  tendons.  These  sometiiasi 
increase  till  they  attain  a  considerable  size.  In  most  in8tances,*th^  are  with* 
out  pain,  but  not  always  so.  They  sometimes  consist  of  the  chalky  matter 
surrounded  by  a  dense  membranous  coating,  sometimes  apparently  of  the 
hypertrophied  tissue  of  the  tendon. 

Though  fever  is  not  a  regular  attendant  upon  chronic  gout,  and  is  oAn 
quite  absent,  a  slight  degree  of  it  sometimes  takes  place,  when  a  fresh  sc«^ 
sion  of  inflammation  occurs,  or  some  internal  disorder  is  superadded.  The 
patient  has  a  pale  or  sallow  complexion,  a  flaccid  state  of  the  flesh,  and  the 
general  aspect  as  of  one  worn  by  long-continued  ailment.  He  is  frequently 
troubled  with  dyspeptic  symptoms,  functional  disorder  of  the  liver  and  kid- 
neys, irregularity  of  the  bowels,  and  acute  muscular  pains,  sometimes  atteadsd 
with  cramps,  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  Unless  cut  off  by  some  acute  dis* 
case  which  the  debilitated  state  of  his  system  is  unable  to  resist,  he  at  length 
falls  into  general  dropsy,  suffers  with  serous  effusion  in  his  chest,  and  dks 
most  frequently  from  an  interruption  of  the  respiratory  process. 

Anatomical  CJiaracters. — DiHsection  has  revealed  little  that  is  of  peeolisr 
interest  either  in  chronic  or  acute  gout.  In  the  former,  the  synoTial  bsib* 
brane  of  the  affected  joint,  and  the  interarticular  cartilages,  exhibit  evi 
of  inflammation ;  the  cartilages  covering  the  articulating  ends  of  the 
are  sometimes  partially  absorbed;  and  the  bones  themselves  near  the  joints  art 
injected  with  blood,  softened,  and  occasionally  eroded.  The  external  ligaamti^ 
though  less  affected,  are  sometimes  injected  aud  thickened,  and  the  moseks 
in  the  neighbourhood  wasted  or  rigidly  contracted.  Layers  of  chalky  matter 
arc  found,  in  some  instances,  either  within  tho  synovial  membrane,  or  becweta 
Tt  and  the  cartilages ;  and  the  same  matter,  without  the  joints,  ia  obeenred  ia 
the  cells  of  the  areolar  tissue,  in  the  muscles,  fascia),  ligaments,  aud  periosteaai. 
In  cases  of  death  from  internal  inflammation,  the  ordinary  signs  of  that  ^Oeo- 
tion  arc  exhibited;  but  pathological  anatomy  is  not  rich  in  records  of  this  kind; 
partly,  perhaps,  because  death  from  this  cause  seldom  occurs  in  the  hospitals. 
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3.  Nervous  GouL 

S^ptomBj  OourKf  dhc. — ^This  form  of  goat  is  sometimes  quite  distinct -fh)m 
the  others ;  but  is  geuerally  more  or  less  mingled  with  them,  constituting  oases 
which  have  been  described  by  yarious  names,  as  irregular  gout,  atonic  gout, 
movable  chronic  gout,  &c.  It  is  apt  to  affect  persons  who  have  inherited  a  goutjr 
diathesis,  but,  from  original  temperament  or  abstemious  habits,  are  little  liable 
^  inflammation.  Women,  and  individuals  generally  of  a  nervous  temperament, 
who  have  descended  from  gouty  ancestors,  are  very  liable  to  it.  Sometimes  all 
the  members  of  a  family  are  prone  to  it;  or  the  female  members  may  be 
aflbcted  with  this  variety  of  the  disease,  while  the  males,  from  their  more  active 
habitSi  and  freer  lives,  are  attacked  with  the  acute  form.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  much  more  common  than  formerly,  having,  to  a  considerable 
di^gree,  superseded  the  old-fashioned  gout,  probably  in  consequence  of  greater 
temperance  in  the  modern  modes  of  living.  I  have  no  doubt  that  much  of  the 
neuralgia,  now  so  prevalent,  is  only  gout  or  rheumatism  in  the  nervous  form. 

It  may  be  asked  how  the  disease  is  known  to  be  of  the  gouty  character. 
It  may  be  reasonably  suspected  to  be  so,  when  the  person  affected  has  had 
goaty  parents  or  grandparents,  and  no  other  cause  can  be  detected.  Its  fre- 
quent intermixture  or  alternation  with  slight  attacks,  or  abortive  efforts  at 
external  inflammatory  gout,  raises  the  suspicion  pretty  nearly  to  certainty. 
An  individual  has  an  attack  of  regular  gout,  which  relieves  him  from  various 
functional  derangements,  to  which  he  has  long  been  subject.  Alarmed  for  the 
fdtnre,  he  changes  his  mode  of  life,  avoids  all  stimulating  drinks,  uses  animal 
food  in  gveat  moderation,  and  finds  himself,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
eiempt  or  nearly  so  from  inflammatory  paroxysms,  but,  in  place  of  them,  is 
frequently  harassed  by  this  variety  of  the  diseaise;  in  some  one  or  more  of  its 
protean  forms. 

NerFoua  gout  shows  itself  in  the  form  either  of  simple  neuralgic  pain,  or 
fsnotional  disorder.  The  pains  may  be  dull  and  constant,  or  sharp,  lancinat- 
ingy  and  intermittent,  and  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  body.  Sometimes 
they  remain  long  fixed  in  certain  parts;  but  are  more  frequently  changeable, 
appearing  now  in  one  part  and  now  in  another,  without  any  regularity  in 
Ineir  course.  I  have  known  an  individual  who  was  for  many  years  subject 
to  a  fixed  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  without  the  least  sign  of  hepatio 
derangement,  and  in  whom  the  pain  suddenly  disappeared  upon  the  occur- 
reooe  of  an  attack  of  insanity,  to  return  again  when  the  insanity  ceased. 
That  the  affection  was  of  the  character  supposed,  was  evinced  by  occasional 
ezfeemal  attacks  of  the  disease  in  a  subacute  form.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
a  fixed  pain  of  this  kind  to  continue  for  months  in  one  spot,  varying,  how- 
ever, very  much  in  intensity,  and  sometimes  scarcely  noticed,  and  then  to 
disappear  without  any  obvious  cause,  to  be  fbllowed  at  a  shorter  or  longer 
interval,  or  immediately,  by  a  similar  pain  elsewhere,  or  by  some  functional 
derangement  of  one  of  the  internal  organs.  The  right  iliac  region,  the  pre- 
oordiu  region  extending  to  the  left  arm,  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  and  the 
ocalp,  are  not  unfrequent  seats  of  it.  Hemicrania  is  one  of  the  forms  which 
the  disease  sometimes  assumes. 

The  severe  shooting  neuralgic  pains  are  more  especially  apt  to  occur  in 
the  temples,  cheeks,  or  front  part  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  though  they 
may  also  attack  the  extremities,  particularly  the  smaller  joints,  the  genera- 
tive organs,  the  anus,  and  any  one  of  the  viscera.  Not  unfrequently,  they 
attack  the  muscles,  which  thus  become  painful  on  contraction. 

Sometimes  these  pains,  as  well  as  various  functional  disorder,  are  found  to 
be  dependent  on  the  disease  seated  in  one  of  the  nervous  centres^  or  in  the 
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Deurilcma  of  one  of  the  larger  nerves,  from  or  throagh  which  nervous  iDfla- 
ei\ce  is  extended  to  the  part  affected.  Thus^  pains  in  the  trunk  and  eztremi- 
ties  may  proceed  from  the  disease  in  some  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow,  or 
its  envelope.  But,  in  most  instances,  the  pains  can  be  traced  to  no  sodi 
origin,  appearing  to  be  the  direct  result  of  the  morbid  oause. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  several  functions.  The  digegtivt  fnne* 
turn  is  among  those  most  frequently  deranged.  All  the  varieties  of  disoidered 
sensation  which  usually  attend  dyspepsia  are  experienced  in  this  affeetioa. 
Vague  uneasiness  in  the  epigastrium,  a  feeling  of  weight  or  oppresflion,  irre- 
gular appetite,  oardialgia,  sour  or  acrid  eructations,  flatulence,  Bometimei 
nausea  and  vomiting,  sometimes  severe  spasm,  are  among  the  profBinent 
symptoms.  The  bowels  are  generally  costive,  occasionally  loose,  with  fre- 
quent deficiency  of  bile,  or  other  unhealthy  condition  of  the  stools.  Colieky 
pains,  and  flatulent  distension  are  not  uncommon.  Sometimes  the  patient 
suffers  with  severe  neuralgic  pains  in  the  bowels. 

The  renpiraiory  function  is  occasionally  also  much  deranged.  The  brjBz 
is  now  and  then  the  seat  of  irritation,  and  the  patient  is  worried  with  a  fre- 
quent cough,  which  might  well  be  mistaken  for  pectoral  without  care.  I  have 
a  patient  subject  to  this  form  of  gout,  who  was  at  one  period  afflicted  with  an 
incessant  cough,  which  continued  for  months,  and  scarcely  ceased  for  a  minnte 
except  during  sleep  and  meals.  Paroxysms  of  oppression  and  dyspnesa,  almosl 
like  those  of  spasmodic  asthma,  indicate  the  existence  of  the  disease  in  the 
lungs. 

The  circulatory  ttyitem  is  often  greatly  disordered,  as  indicated  by  precor- 
dial oppression,  palpitations,  darting  pains  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  inter- 
mittent and  irregular  pulse,  and  sometimes  syncope,  or  a  atrong  teodeocy 
towards  it. 

Of  the  secreting  organs,  the  liver  and  kidneys  are  most  frequently  affscted. 
When  the  irritation  seizes  upon  the  former,  together  with  a  dull  pain-in  the 
side,  or  an  indescribable  uneasiness  in  the  whole  upper  region  of  the  ahdoBen, 
there  is  frequently  deficiency  of  bile,  with  pale  or  clay-coloured  stools,  and  a 
sallow  hue  of  the  surface,  or  excessive  secretion  with  bilious  vomiting  aid 
purging,  or  black  stools  approaching  to  melsena ;  or  there  may  be  derange- 
ment of  the  secretion  with  little  local  uneasiness,  though  the  affection  ii 
almost  always  attended  with  depression  of  spirits.  Excessive  secretion  of  a 
pale  urine,  or  a  scanty  secretion  of  a  red  urine  loaded  with  uric  add,  aid 
sometimes  a  dull  pain  in  the  small  of  the  back,  or  pains  like  those  of  graveli 
indicate  that  the  kidneys  are  affected. 

The  sensorial  functions  are  often  greatly  disturbed.  Vertigo,  diniDesi, 
tinnitus  aurium,  perverted  vision,  muscao  volitantes,  and  violent  headacbsi 
are  common  symptoms.  Sometimes  even  coma  and  convulaions  are  expe* 
rienced.  These  cephalic  attacks  are  often  very  sudden.  A  person  will  be 
feeling  perfectly  well,  and  as  if  capable  of  performing  any  duty  efiectiTely; 
when  suddenly  he  will  be  seized  with  vertiginous  pain  in  the  head,  with  roar- 
ing or  other  distracting  noises  in  his  ears,  and  often  some  perversion  of  visioa, 
and  immediately  all  his  energy  is  lost,  and  he  feels  himself  quite  incompetent 
to  the  least  exertion.  Sometimes  the  eyes  become  extremely  aensitive,  so 
that  any  attempt  to  use  them,  even  for  a  few  minutes,  occaaionB  intolerable 
pain.  Every  variety  of  mental  depression  accompanies  these  mffectioiis  of  the 
head.  The  spinal  marrow  and  nerves  become  not  unfrequently  the  teat  of 
irritation,  which  displays  itself  in  irregular  muscular  contractions,  oramps  or 
spasms,  and  occasionally  a  vague  and  unaccountable  uneasineas,  extendii 
through  the  limbs,  with  a  universal  feeling  of  oppression,  heat,  anxiety, 
ness,  soreness,  &c.,  which  they  only  can  fully  appreciate  who  have  felt 
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These  Tarious  disorders  usually  occur  quite  irregularly,  the  irritation  being 
sometimes  in  one  part,  sometimes  in  another ;  in  certain  instances  ^ed  for 
days,  weeks,  or  months  in  a  single  organ  or  function,  in  others  rapidly  chang- 
ing its  seat ;  occasionally  leaving  the  patient  entirely,  with  the  most  exquisite 
sense  of  freedom  from  suffering,  and  the  best  hopes  for  the  future,  then  re- 
turning, and  often  without  apparent  cause,  with  all  its  former  Violence. 

Not  unfrequently  the  disease  assumes  a  regularly  intermittent  form, 
retumiDg  at  a  certain  hour  every  day^  and  leaving  the  patient  entirely  in  the 
interval. 

As  before  stated,  an  attack  of  subacute  inflammation  occasionally  takes 
place  in  an  exterior  joint  or  muscle,  and  affords  a  temporary  relief  to  the 
n^rvgus  irritation;  and  there  are,  perhaps,  few  patients  in  whom,  at  one  pe- 
riod or  another,  the  disease  does  not  afford  this  evidence  of  its  nature. 

This  form  of  gout  does  not  often  directly  destroy  life.  Sometimes  a  quick 
•ttd  Tiolent  seisure  of  one  of  the  vital  organs,  as  the  heart  or  brain,  appears 
completely  to  arrest  its  function,  and  thus  to  occasion  sudden  death ',  but 
instances  of  this  kind  are  rare.  More  commonly  the  patient  lives  ipanj 
years,  perhaps  in  some  instances  surmounting  the  affec^on,  but  more  fre- 

Jnently  falling  a  victim  to  some  incidental  disease,  or  worn  out  at  last  by 
bronio  organic  derangements  in  which  the  functional  disorder  may  finally 
terminate. 

Caitses  of  Chut 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  gout  is  inheritance.  This  not  only  gives  a 
predisposition,  but  is  sufficient  of  itself,  wholly  without  aid  from  other  causes, 
and  even  in  opposition  to  whatever  influences  can  be  brought  against  it,  to 
give  rise,  to  the  disease.  It  does  not  follow  that  every  child  of  gouty  parents 
most  inherit  the  diathesis.  On  the  contrary,  many  escape  entirely.  But 
the  proportion  of  those  affected  is  so  great  as  to  offer  a  strong  warning,  to  all 
who  are  thus  descended,  to  use  every  possible  preventive  measure.  Of  522 
goatj  patients,  of  whom  Sir  C.  Scudamore  collected  information,  322,  or 
nearly  two-thirds  could  trace  the  disease  to  a  parent,  grandparent,  uncld,  or  aunt^ 

But^  though  so  frequently  hereditary,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  gouty 
diathesis  may  be  created.  Persons  out  of  classes  in  society  among  whom  the 
disease  is  almost  unknown,  if  removed  from  the  sphere  occupied  by  their 
forefathers,  and  introduced  into  modes  of  life  which  dispose  to  the  complaint, 
are  frequently  attacked  with  it.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  most  effi- 
dent  causes  in  generating  the  gouty  diathesis,  and  consequently  in  promot- 
ing it  when  inherited,  are  the  use  of  animal  food  in  undue  proportion,  espe- 
cially of  high-seasoned  meats  and  soups,  indulgence  in  alcoholic  drinks,  and 
aedentary  habits.  Vigorous  exercise  may,  to  a  considerable  extent,  obviate 
the  effects  of  high  living,  by  consuming  the  excess  of  blood  in  the  support  of 
the  functions. 

From  the  nature  of  its  causes,  the  disease  would  naturally  be  looked  for 
among  the  wealthy  and  luxurious,  or  their  descendants;  and  it  certainly  is 
moch  more  common  in  the  higher  than  the  humbler  walks  of  life.  It  is  very 
fare  among  an  agricultural  or  hard-working  population,  in  any  part  of  the 
globe.  Tet  the  same  causes  will  produce  the  disease  among  any  class  of 
people;  and  persons  in  the  lowest  grades  of  society  are  found  to  be  attacked 
Dj  it,  when  they  imitate  the  luxurious  habits  of  their  superiors;  as  the 
keepers  of  petty  inns^  and  household  servants  in  the  wealthy  families  of 
Europe.  It  has  been  supposed  that  intellectual  superiority  fnvours  the  deve- 
lopement  of  gout ;  but,  if  the  disease  has  been  common  among  men  celebrated 
foif  their  mental  powers,  it  has  probably  been  much  more  from  the  union  of 
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BedonUry  with  convivial  hsbits,  than  from  any  influence  either  of  superior 
talent  or  its  exercise. 

In  relation  to  the  influence  of  alcoholic  drinks,  though  there  is  little  or  bo 
diflcrence  of  opinion  as  to  the  general  fact,  yet  writers  are  by  no  means 
agreed  as  to  the  varieties  which  are  most  apt  to  produce  the  eflicct.     Soma 
have  supposed  that  the  light,  acescent  wines  peculiarly  predispose  to  govt 
It  is  probably  true  that  the  use  of  them  will  often  bring  on  a  paroxysm  of 
the  disease,  in  those  who  have  the  diathesis,  more  quickly  than  the  stronger 
wines,  perhaps  by  irritating  the  stomach;  but  it  is  certainly  not  true  thit 
they  are  more  apt  to  generate  the  diathesis ;  for  the  agricultural  classes  of 
France,  who  use  the  lighter  wines  often  as  their  common  drink,  arc  said  to 
be  almost  wholly  exempt  from  the  disease ;  while  the  English  gentlemen, 
who  drink  freely  of  port  and  other  stronger  wines,  are  said  to  be  more  fre- 
quently than  any  other  people  afi[ected  with  it.     The  same  may  be  siud  of 
cider,  which  has  been  accused  of  inducing  gout.     It  may  act  sometimes  t»  in 
exciting  cause,  but  will  probably  seldom  produce  the  predisposition.     Other- 
wise, gout  would  have  been  formerly  much  more  common  than  it  was  tmoog 
t^e  people  of  New  England,  and  the  middle  Atlantic  States,  in  which  this 
drink  was  very  commonly  employed  by  the  country  people.     The  very  free 
use  of  malt  liquors,  particularly  of  the  stronger  kinds,  has  frequently  been 
known  to  generate  the  disease,  even  among  the  lowest  classes  of  the  popnb* 
tion.     It  is  probable  that  strong  ale  or  porter,  and  the  stronger  wines,  are 
more  conducive  to  the  disease  than  other  alcoholic  drinks.     The  distilled 
liquors,  when  freely  indulged  in,  though  they  sometimes  contribute  to  the 
production  of  gout,  appear  generally  to  exhaust  the  excitability  of  the  sjstes 
below  the  point  requisite  for  the  devclopement  of  that  disease,  and  conduee 
rather  to  internal  visceral  disorder,  with  a  tendency  to  the  mania  of  drunk- 
ards.    It  is  probable  that  habits  of  vigorous  exercise,  in  persons  who  Ui 
strong  drinks  to  great  excess,  so  far  from  warding  off  gout,  as  they  do  in 
moderate  drinkers,  have  a  tendency  to  generate  it,  by  sustaining  a  certain 
degree  of  energy  in  the  system,  which  seems  requisite  for  the  deveiopement 
of  the  diathesis.*     From  what  has  been  said  it  may  be  inferred  that,  so  hi 
as  alcoholic  drinks  are  concerned  as  causes  of  gout,  it  is  not  so  much  the 
particular  variety  used,  as  the  mode  of  using  them  that  haa  the  effect.    No 
matter  what  kind  may  be  employed,  if  it  he  taken  in  such  quantitie^i,  and 
with  such  associations  as  to  food  and  exercise,  as  to  support  a  certain  dcgrM 
of  vigour  of  system  in  the  midst  of  the  repletion  and  excess,  it  may  give  rise 
to  the  disease.     If  i^  be  too  feeble  to  produce  this  degree  of  excitement,  or  so 
strong  and  so  much  abused  as  speedily  to  exhaust  the  excitability  and  powers 
of  the  system,  gout  will  probably  not  result  in  cither  case. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  according  to  the  best  testimony,  acute  goal 
has  very  much  diminished  of  late  years.  This  is  said  to  be  true  in  England. 
It  certainly  is  so  in  this  part  of  the  United  States.  The  fact  can  be  ascribed 
only  to  the  greater  prevalence  of  temperance.  Even  persons  who  drink  sel- 
dom carry  the  indulgences  of  the  table  to  that  beastly  extreme  which  wai 
common  half  a  century  ago.  But,  though  inflammatory  gout  has  greatly 
diminished,  I  believe  that  the  nervous  form  of  it  has  increased;  because  tem- 

*  A  fact  strongly  illoBtrative  of  this  statcmeDt  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  William  BimU, 
in  his  £MAy  on  Gout,  in  TwceUie's  System  of  Practical  Medicino.  A  body  of  workmw 
is  employed  on  tbe  Thames,  in  a  peculiarly  fatiguing  dutir,  requiring  fluent  ex|«mrt 
to  inclement  weather,  and  labour  both  by  night  and  day.  In  contideration  of  tkit 
exposure  and  fatigue,  they  have  a  largo  allowance  of  liquor ;  and  eaeh  man  tlriakt 
daily  two  or  three  gallons  of  porter,  besides,  in  general,  a  considerable  quaotity  if 
spirit.    Among  these  men  goat  ia  remarkably  ft-equent 
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perance,  or  even  a1>8teiiiio!isne88,  cannot  eradicate  the  diathesis  when  ezisthigy 
tboQgh  it  may  subdue  the  tendency  to  inflammation ;  and  they  who  would, 
under  the  old -habits  of  life,  have  been  attacked  with  the  disease  in  its  old- 
fashioned  form,  now  have  it  in  the  shape  of  neuralgia  and  functional  disorder. 

It  has  been  imagined  that  liability  to  gout  was  indicated  by  the  possession 
of  certain  sensible  characters  of  body;  but  the  notion  has  been  contradicted 
by  experience;  as  the  disease  exists  in  persons  of  every  yariety  of  structure 
and  outward  appearance. 

Season  is  not  without  its  influence.  The  first  paroxysm  of  gout  is  v4ty 
apt  to  occur  about  the  vernal  equinox;  and,  if  the  affection  return  semi- 
annually, the  attacks  are  usually  made  in  the  spring  and  autumn. 

Age  has  certainly  much  to  do  with  the  developement  of  gout.  The  disease 
generally  makes  its  first  appearance  between  the  twentieth  and  fiftieth  year^ 
and  most  frequently  from  the  twenty-fifth  to  the  thirty-fifth  or  fortieth.  It 
18  exceedingly  rare  before  the  age  of  puberty;  though  Dr.  Chapman  has  known 
it  to  occur  in  a  boy  of  thirteen.  It  also  very  rarely  begins  in  old  age.  I 
liftve,  however,  attended  a  gentleman  of  i^ear  eighty  in  his  first  attack. 

All  writers  agree  in  the  statement,  that  the  disease  is  much  more  frequent 
in  men  than  women.  In  relation  to  the  acute  and  chronic  forms  of  gout, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fiict.  But  in  its  nervous  forms,  judging  from 
mj  own  observation,  I  should  say  that  the  contrary  is  true.  The  female  de- 
nendants  of  gouty  ancestors  are  exceedingly  prone  to  nervous  gout.  Their 
temperate  habits  prevent  the  inflammatory  explosions  of  the  disease  to  which 
the  males  are  so  liable;  while  their  sedentary  lives  interfere  with  the  attain- 
ment of  that  strength  of  constitution,  which  would  enable  their  systems  to 
lerist  the  inherited  morbid  tendency. 

:  It  is  thought  that  a  damp,  variable  climate  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
ceneration  of  the  gouty  diathesis.  The  disease  is  certainly  rare  among  the 
inhabitants  of  intertropical  regions,  and  is  less  common  at  the  extreme  North 
than  in  the  temperate  latitudes,  where  the  weather  is  more  variable.  Its  great 
prevalence  in  England  has  been  ascribed  partly  to  the  climate;  but  it  probably 
depends  much  more  on  the  habits  of  the  people. 

The  exciting  causes  of  the  gouty  paroxysm  are  exceedingly  numerous. 
Whatever,  in  &ct,  disturbs  materially  the  condition  of  health,  whether  it  be 
of  an  exciting  or  debilitating  character,  is  probably  capable  of  bringing  on  an 
attack.  Exposure  to  cold,  violent  exercise,  a  debauch  at  table,  venereal  ex- 
ceeses,  paroxysms  of  anger  or  other  strong  emotion,  indigestible  food,  articles 
of  diet  which  disagree  with  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient,  vegetable  acids, 
and  local  injuries  of  all  kinds,  such  as  fsdls,  bruises,  sprains,  and  even  the 
wearing  of  a  tight  boot,  may  act  as  exciting  causes.  I  have  repeatedly  known 
the  nervous  form  of  the  disease  to  fix,  in  tne  shape  of  neuralgia,  upon  a  part 
which  had  been  bruised  or  otherwise  injured.  This  is  a  fact  worthy  of  recol- 
lection; as  it  will  often  enable  the  practitioner  to  explain  unusually  obstinate 
pains  attending  slight  local  injuries,  and  immediately  to  apply  the  proper 
remedy.  A  severe  sprain  sometimes  leaves  behind  it  a  condition  of  the  joint 
whidi  long  afterwards  determines  this  as  the  seat  of  an  attack  of  acute  gout. 

Mature  of  Gout. 

The  humoral  pathology  taught  that  the  phenomena  of  gout  were  owing  to 
a  peculiar  peccant  matter  existing  in  the  system,  which  it  was  the  business  of 
the  paroxysm  to  eliminate.  This  opinion,  abandoned  after  the  times  of  Gullen, 
is  again  gaining  ground,  and  ranks  at  present  among  its  advocates  men  of  high 
name  in  the  profession,  of  whom  not  the  least  conspicuous  is  Dr.  Holland. 
(See  Medical  Notes  and  ReflectioM.)    The  fact  which  lends  the  strongest  sup- 
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port  to  this  (pinion  is  the  tendency  evinoed  in  goat  to  the  ezoessiTe  prodnetiMi 
of  urio  acid.  Not  only  is  that  acid  thrown  out  in  ezoess  in  the  nrine,  gimg 
rise  to  frequent  lateritious  sediments^  but  it  is  also  often  deposited  in  the  jointa^ 
or  their  yicinity,  in  the  state  of  urate  of  soda  or  of  lime.  Dr.  Garrod  has  profed 
by  chemical  examination  that  the  blood  in  gout  contains  urate  of  Bodfty  vhieh 
can  readily  be  separated  from  it  in  a  crystalline  state.  He  has  also  shown  that, 
before  the  occurrence  of  the  gouty  paroxysm,  there  is,  along  with  this  exeeit 
of  urate  of  soda  in  the  blood,  a  deficiency  of  uric  acid  and  its  salts  in  the  nriae. 
The  use  of  an  excess  of  animal  food,  with  insufficient  exerdse,  which  dispoaei 
to  an  excessive  production  of  uric  acid,  predisposes  also  to  goat;  and  the  nrie 
acid  lithiasis,  or  gravel,  not  unfrequently  alternates  with  that  complaint.  B«l 
these  arguments,  as  well  as  others  drawn  from  the  movable  charaoter  d  the 
local  disease,  as  if  it  depended  upon  an  offending  matter  carried  eveiywheit 
with  the  blood,  and  from  the  relief  experienced  after  the  paroxysm,  as  if  the 
offending  matter  had  been  discharged^  appear  to  me  to  be  ineonclaBive. 

Uric  acid,  I  think,  certainly  cannot  be  the  matter  in  question.  This  i«b- 
stance  is  generated  in  excesSj  and  thrown  out  by  the  kidneys,  in  many  dissHes 
in  which  no  sign  of  gout  is  exhibited;  and  caaes  of  gout  often  exist,  especially 
in  its  irregular  forms,  in  which  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  mn  ezeesi  it 
uric  acid.  Nor  can  I  exactly  perceive  how  the  production  and  eliminatioi 
of  this  matter,  if  not  itself  essential  to  gout,  should  lend  any  sopport  to  the 
idea  of  the  existence  of  some  other  unknown  and  concealed  matter,  which  is 
the  real  offending  cause.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  such  a  sahstaBee; 
but  its  existence,  not  to  mention  its  nature  and  properties,  has  certaialj  never 
yet  been  demonstrated. 

Some  patholoinsts  search  for  the  origin  of  gout  in  disease  of  a  partienkr 
organ.  The  disciples  of  Broussais  consider  it  simply  an  inflammation,  whiek 
they  would  denominate  gctstrtharthrhiM  from  its  supposed  chief  seats.  Dr. 
Chapman  refers  its  origin  to  some  disease  of  the  digestive  organs.  It  hasefca 
been  supposed  to  be  essentially  connected  with  disease  of  the  liver.  The  €mA, 
I  think,  is,  that  its  nature  is  yet  unknown ;  and,  though  the  uneasiness  of  a 
state  of  acknowledged  ignorance  will  probably  continue  to  induce  the  fons^ 
tion  of  hypotheses,  in  which  the  mind  may  find  a  temporary  rest;  yet,  nstil 
some  new  light  is  obtained,  they  can  be  nothing  more  than  conjectures,  which 
will  probably  in  the  end  prove  to  be  without  foundation.  It  appears  to  sm, 
however,  that  no  explanation  of  the  nature  of  gout  can  be  correct,  which  dosi 
not  take  into  view  the  nervous  phenomena.  The  violent  pain  which  often 
precedes  the  inflammation,  the  frequent  attacks  of  pure  neuralgia,  the  rapid 
and  almost  instantaneous  transfer  of  disease  from  one  part  to  another,  even  ths 
most  distant,  together  with  the  frequent  sensorial  disturbance,  and  striking 
emotional  phenomena,  evince,  I  think,  beyond  doubt,  a  strong  participatioa 
of  the  nervous  system  in  the  pathological  condition,  whatever  that  may  be. 

All,  of  a  general  nature,  that  we  can  fairly  deduce  from  the  symptoBS  ii^ 
that  there  is  a  morbid  state  of  the  system,  which  probably  involves  all  iti 
essential  constituents,  and  which  evinces  itself  now  and  then  by  peculiar  loed 
phenomena,  which  may  be  either  purely  nervous,  purely  functional,  or  inflaoi* 
matory.  That  the  inflammation  is  peculiar  or  specific  is  proved  by  its  shifting 
character^  and  indisposition  to  the  secretion  of  coagulable  lymph  or  pus. 

DiagnosU, 

The  only  disease  with  which  acute  or  chronic  gout  is  liable  to  beoonfovsded 
is  rheumatism.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  discriminating  well  marked  cases  of 
these  diseases;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  are  cases  in  which  the  dii^ 
nosisia  difficult,  if  not  impossible;  and  it  is  not  at  all  iipprobablo  tliat  the  two 
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oomplaiuts  sometimes  co-exist,  fused,  as  it  were,  into  one.  In  sach  instances, 
it  is  common  to  denomina^  the  affection  rheumatic  gcmt. 

That  the  diseases  are  different  is  evinced,  independently  of  the  symptoms, 
by  the  difierence  in  their  origin,  and  in  the  subjects  attacked  by  them.  Thus, 
.ffont  is  muQh  more  frequently  hereditary,  and  much  less  frequently  generated 
By  obvious  causes,  than  rheumatism.  The  former  almost  never  attacks  child- 
ren under  puberty,  the  latter  does  so  not  unfrequently,  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  it  is  more  common  in  adults.  Gout  is  found  most  frequently 
among  the  wealthy,  the  luxurious,  and  the  physically  idle,  and  is  seldom  heard 
of  among  th6se  subjected  to  labour,  privations,  exposure,  and  hardships. 
Exactly  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  rheumatism.  The  circumstance,  moi'eover, 
already  alluded  to,  that  uric  acid  has  been  found  by  Dr.  Garrod,  in  abnormal 
proportion,  in  the  blood  of  persons  affected  with  gout,  while  only  a  trace  of  it 
can  be  detected  in  the  blood  of  acute  rheumatism,  must  be  received  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  difference  of  the  two  diseases.'*' 

-  The  diagnostic  symptoms  of  gout,  in  relation  to  rheumatism,  are,  chiefly, 
die  more  frequent  preliminary  occurrence  of  disordered  digestion  and  various 
functional  derangement;  the  disposition  of  the  disease  to  fix  itself  upon  the 
amall  joints;. its  paroxysmal  form,  and  tendency  to  recur  at  certain  periods ; 
the  more  remittent  character  of  the  fever;  the  greater  violence  of  the  pain; 
the  brighter  redness  of  the  inflamed  part ;  its  greater  tumefaction  and  more 
decided  tendency  to  oedema;  and,  finally,  the  desquamation  which  follows 
the  subsidence  of  the  swelling.  When  gout  has  become  chronic,  and  fixed 
upon  a  number  of  parts,  the  diagnosis  is  more  difficult.  The  history  of  the 
ease  will,  under  such  circumstances,  afford  much  assistance.  It  may  be 
said,  in  general  terms,  that  the  swelling  is  more  apt  to  be  edematous  in  gout, 
and  .the  local  affection  to  retrocede,  or  to  leave  one  part  and  fix  on  another; 
while  in  pure  rheumatism  there  is  probably  no  deposition  of  the  urates  in 
the  loints.  Nervous  gout  can  be  distinguished  from  the  same  form  of  rheu- 
Matism,  with  any  approach  to  certainty,  only  by  the  character  of  the  external 
inflammation,  which  occasionally  occurs  in  both  affections,  and  in  each  may 
aamme  the  form  characteristic  of  the  particular  disease. 

Of  the  prognoiis  of  gout  sufficient  has  been  said  in  the  description  of  the 
■ereral  varieties. 

Treatment. 

1.  Acute  Gout. — The  treatment  in  acute  gout  naturally  divides  itself 
into  that  which  is  proper  in  the  paroxysm,  and  that  adapted  to  the  intervals. 
It  was  formerly  a  prevalent  opinion,  which  is  still  retained  by  many,  that 
the  paroxysm  should  be  allowed  to  exhaust  itself,  with  little  or  no  inter- 
ference from  the  physician.  Being  designed  to  carry  off  offending  matter, 
or  at  least  morbid  tendencies,  it  was  supposed  that  any  measures  calculated 
to  shorten  it  would  cause  its  office  to  be  left  unaccomplished,  and  the  system 
exposed  to  fresh  attacks,  possibly  in  unsafe  positions.  Eetrocession  to  some 
internal  organ  was  greatly  feared;  and,  as  a  vigorous  condition  of  system 
was  considered  favourable  to  an  external  direction  of  the  disease,  all  deplct 
tory  measures  were  especially  apprehended.     It  was,  indeed,  no  uncommon 

♦  Xbe  following  is  the  mode  in  which  Dr.  Garrod  tests  the  presence  of  uric  acid  in 
the  blood.  About  a  fluidrachm  of  the  clear  serum  is  placed  in  a  deep  watch-glass  with 
six  minims  of  strong  acetic  acid ;  a  very  fine  fibre  of  hemp  is  then  introduced ;  and  the 
^ass,  being  covered  with  a  piece  of  paper  to  protect  it  from  the  dust,  is  allowed  to 
rMnain  at  rest  for  about  forty-eight  hours,  when  it  will  probably  have  become  nearly 
dry.  Should  uric  acid  be  present  in  the  blood,  it  will  be  found  to  have  crystallized  on 
the  fibre  in  the  form  of  rhombs,  which  may  readily  be  detected  with  the  aid  of  *  the  mi- 
croscope. {Note  to  the  third  edition.) 
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practice  of  gouty  patients  to  indulge  freely  in  wine,  even  daring  the  eon- 
tinuance  of  the  iDflammation,  with  the  view  of  sustaining  it,  and  of  gutrding 
the  stomach  against  attack.     While  there  was  some  trath  in  this  reasoning, 
the  practice  founded  on  it  was  carried  much  too  far ;  and  the  ooasequencei 
were,  that  the  disease  was  often  greatly  aggravated,  the  sufferings  of  the 
patient  unnecessarily  increased,  and  life  probably  not  unfrequently  nhort- 
ened.     But  we  should  take  care  not  to  suffer  the  bad  consequences  of  the 
abuse  of  a  sound  principle  to  lead  us  to  abandon  it.     The  paroxvsm  in  goat 
is  certainly  not  the  whole  disease.     There  is  undoubtedly  a  morbid  state  of 
system  to  which  the  paroxysm  is  owing,  and  which  it  has  a  tendenej  to 
relieve,  if  allowed  to  run  its  course.     It  is  no  less  true  that  the  remoril  of 
the  paroxysm  has  no  effect  in  removing  the  state  of  system  allnded  to.    I( 
therefore,  by  remedies  addressed  exclusively  to  the  former,  we  snoceed  ia 
cutting  it  short,  we  may  very  possibly  leave  the  latter  still  in  existence,  aid 
ready  to  display  itself  by  some  assault,  it  may  be,  upon  one  of  the  joints  ii 
before,  or,  it  may  be,  upon'  one  of  the  interior  and  vital  organs.     The  most 
prudent  procedure,  therefore,  would  appear  to  be  to  allow  the  inflammatiei 
of  the  joint  to  complete  its  course ;  contenting  ourselves  with  moderating  ill 
violence  if  excessive,  and  endeavouring  to  render  the  patient  as  comfiDrtabk 
as  possible.     But  we  may  do  more  than  this.     We  may  endeavour  to  sapo* 
sede  the  office  of  the  paroxysm  by  addressing  our  remedies  to  the  moraid 
state  of  system;  and,  if  we  succeed  in  favourably  modifying  thia,  we  sball 
find  the  local  disease  disposed  to  subside  without  our  direct  interferenoa 
Such,  it  appears  to  me,  are  the  correct  principles  of  treatment  in  the  panfr 
ysm  of  acute  gout. 

But  what  are  the  remedies  calculated  to  modify  the  constitaticmal  afts> 
tion?  It  is  experience  only  which  can  teach  us;  for,  ignorant  of  the  nataii 
of  the  general  affection,  we  have  no  foundation  for  a  purely  rational  ticat> 
ment.  Bleeding  has  been  proposed.  But  this  remedy  has  been  found  to 
exercise  no  influence  over  the  proper  disease.  It  may  lessen  the  fever,  aad 
cure  the  inflammation  of  the  joint;  but  it  leaves  the  source  of  the  evil  u- 
touched,  while,  if  incautiously  employed,  it  impairs  the  vigour  of  the  couti- 
tution,  and  certainly  favours  the  production  of  various  functional  disorder.  I 
have  known  gout,  treated  by  bleeding  at  each  paroxysm,  to  end  prematnrelj 
in  fatal  dropsy.  The  only  proper  ground  for  the  employment  of  this  remedy 
is  the  existence  of  danger  to  life,  or  risk  of  serious  incoDvenience  from  the 
violence  of  the  local  inflammation,  or  of  the  general  excitement.  When  the 
former  is  external,  and  no  vital  organ  appears  to  be  threatened  by  the  latter, 
it  is,  as  a  general  rule,  best  to  avoid  the  lancet. 

The  same  objection  does  not  lie  against  moderate  purging,  which  appean, 
indeed,  to  exercise  a  favourable  influence  over  the  proper  disease.  Two  eai- 
tions  should  be  observed  in  the  use  of  this  remedy ;  the  one,  not  to  carry  it 
to  the  point  of  exhaustion ;  the  other  to  employ  such  substances  as  are  not 
likely  to  irritate  the  mucous  coat  strongly,  so  as  to  make  this  a  centre  of  afflux 
to  the  disease,  and  thus  to  relieve  the  inflammation  of  the  joint,  by  indodnf 
an  attack  of  gout  in  the  stomach  or  bowels.  As  the  liver  is  frequently  toipd 
or  deranged,  and  there  is  often  an  excess  of  acid  in  the  primao  viie,  merrnnals 
and  antacids  would  seem  to  be  indicated.  A  mo<lcrate  dose  of  calomel,  or  of 
the  mercurial  pill,  may  be  given  in  connexion  with  rhubarb,  and  afterwardi 
followed  by  magnesia,  with  Epsom  salt  or  other  saline  cathartic.  Should  the 
bowels  be  torpid,  infusion  of  senua  may  be  used  in  addition.  Afterwaidi) 
throughout  the  attack,  one  or  two  stools  should  be  procured  daily,  if  necee* 
sary,  by  means  of  licjuid  or  common  magnesia,  or  one  of  the  neutra]  salts,  or 
by  the  two  combined.     Should  there  be  colicky  pains,  with  an  irritable  con* 
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ditioQ  of  the  bowels,  and  small,  ineffectual  discharges,  castor  oil  with  lauda- 
nam  or  morphia  should  bo  preferred. 

But  the  most  effectual  remedy  in  the  gouty  paroxysm  is  colchicum.  This 
was  introduced  into  use  under  the  impression  that  it  was  the  main  ingredient 
in  the  famous  eau  niedicinale  <V Uuwjiiy  which  formerly  enjoyed  a  great  repu- 
tation in  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  When  first  used,  it  was  gaueniUy 
g'yen  in  large  doses,  so  as  often  to  purge  and  vomit ;  and,  in  this  way,  was 
and  not  unfrequently  to  shorten  very  much,  or  set  aside  the  paroxysm ;  but 
serious  consequences  were  asserted  to  have  occasionally  ensued;  and  tho 
medicine  is  now  given  with  greater  caution,  and  without  evil  results.  It  cer- 
tainly exercises  an  extraordinary  influence  over  the  disease.  But  in  what 
manner  it  does  good  has  not  been  determined.  Some  suppose  that  it  acts 
merely  by  a  revulsive  influence,  drawing  off  the  external  disease  from  the 
joint,  by  establishing  irritation  in  the  alimentary  canal.  It  certainly  docs 
frequently  produce  nausea  and  more  or  less  catharsis,  in  the  doses  in  which 
it  is  ordinarily  given ;  but  the  same  curative  influence  does  not  proceed  from 
tn  equal  or  much  greater  amount  of  the  same  effects  from  other  substances. 
It  very  generally  promotes  the  secretions  of  the  skin  and  kidneys ;  and  the 
idea  has  been  entertained  that  it  cures  gout  by  eliminating  some  offending 
matter  by  one  of  these  emunctories.  That  it  is  not  by  a  mere  increase  <5f 
these  functions  that  it  acts  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  other  and  more  active 
diaphoretics  and  diuretics  have  not  been  found  equally  beneficial ;  and  col- 
ohieum  is  believed  to  be  useful  even  when  it  exercises  no  sensible  influence 
over  the  secretions.  It  has  no  decided  narcotic  property,  and,  therefore,  can- 
not act  as  an  anodyne.  Experiments  seem  to  have  shown  that  the  quantity 
ef  uric  acid  and  urea  in  the  urine  is  increased  under  the  action  of  colchicum; 
and,  with  those  who  consider  uric  acid  in  tho  blood  as  the  offendtbg  agent 
throagh  which  the  phenomena  of  gout  are  produced,  this  fact  affords  a  suffi- 
cient explanation  of  the  therapeutio  action  oi  the  medicine;  but  it  does  not 
CKplain  how  the  disposition  to  the  overproduction  of  this  offending  agcnl  is 
obviated,  which,  even  upon  the  humoral  hypothesis,  is  the  real  pathological 
eoodition.  It  is  by  modifying  the  morbid  state  which  gives  rise  to  the  over- 
production of  uric  acid  along  with  the  other  phenomena,  that  colchicum  cures 
goat.  We  may  say  that  it  acts  as  an  alterative ;  which  is  the  same  as  to 
confess  that  we  do  not  understand  its  mode  of  action.  The  general  convic- 
tion of  its  usefulness  rests  upon  experience.  The  objection  has  been  made 
to  its  employment  that,  though  it  may  relieve  the  existing  paroxysm,  it 
leaves  the  patient  liable  to  a  more  speedy  return.  But  this  view  seems  to 
have  been  theoretical,  and  has  not  been  confirmed  by  experience.  Different 
authors  recommend  different  preparations,  and  seem  to  attach  importance  to 
their  particular  mode  of  exhibiting  the  remedy.  Any  one  of  its  preparations 
will,  I  believe,  answer  the  purpose,  which  is  capable  of  producing  the  efl'ects 
of  the  medicine  on  the  system.  I  generally  prefer  the  wine  of  the  root,  as 
the  most  certain,  from  its  mode  of  preparation ;  being  a  saturated  vinous  in- 
fasion.  When  the  medicine  is  desired  in  the  form  of  pill,  the  acetic  extract 
may  be  used.  After  the  bowels  have  been  well  evacuated,  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  minims  of  the  wine,  or  from  one  to  three  grains  of  the  extract,  may  be 
given  every  four,  six,  or  eight  hours,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  case, 
and  the  susceptibility  of  the  patient's  system.  This  quantity,  if  the  prepa- 
ration be  properly  made,  will  often  produce  excessive  nausea,  or  much  intca- 
tinal  irritation,  and  will  re(]uire  to  be  reduced.  In  other  cases,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  augment  the  dose  somewhat,  in  order  to  insure  its  effect,  (riven 
in  this  way,  colchicum  often  greatly  moderates  and  abbreviates  the  paroxysm; 
and,  as  it  dues  so  rather  by  acting  upon  the  real  disease,  than  merely  on  the 
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iDflammatioiiy  its  effects  are  attended  with  no  injury.  In  order  to  eradictte 
the  existing  tendency,  Dr.  Budd  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  continuing  tke 
use  of  the  colchicum,  in  small  doses,  for  some  time  after  all  the  symptoms  td 
gout  have  disappeared.  This  is  certainly  rational  practice,  if  the  mediciiN 
has  really,  as  it  is  supposed  to  have,  a  direct  influence  over  the  gouty  state  of 
the  system.  Ten  or  fifteen  drops  may  now  he  given  twice  or  three  timei 
daily.  Should  the  medicine  purge  too  much,  this  tendency  may  he  controlled 
hy  the  addition  of  a  little  laudanum.  When  there  is  little  febrile  aetioi, 
and  the  pain  is  severe,  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia  may  be  added  in  fuUdoie 
to  the  colchictim,  with  much  con^fort  to  the  patient. 

Colchicum  may  also,  with  great  propriety,  be  associated  with  any  purga- 
tive which  may  from  time  to  time  be  given  to  the  patient;  the  wine  beiag 
preferred,  if  the  medicine  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  draught,  the  extract,  if  in 
pill.  The  mixture  recommended  by  Scudamore,  of  colchicum^  magnesia,  and 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  is  an  excellent  purgative  in  gout.'*' 

When  the  liver  is  torpid,  the  extract  of  colchicum  may  be  given  at  bed- 
time, with  from  three  to  five  grains  of  the  blue  mass,  and  followed  by  the 
laxative  draught  above  alluded  to  in  the  morning. 

When  the  urine  is  very  scanty  or  heavily  loaded  with  uric  acid,  so  is  to 
irritate  the  kidneys  and  urinary  passages,  half  a  drachm  of  the  bicarbooaie 
of  potassa  or  of  soda  may  bo  given  three  or  four  times  a  day  in  carbonic  acid 
water,  and  the  oolchicum  may  be  administered  at  the  same  time.  Someti 
spirit  of  nitric  ether  may  be  advantageously  added  to  the  draught,  espe 
when  the  patient  is  restless,  or  otherwise  affected  with  nervous  disorder. 

Much  comfort  sometimes  accrues  from  a  iuU  dose  of  Dover's  powder  al 
bed-time.  It  should  not,  however,  bo  given  until  the  inflammatory  aad  th 
brile  syiAptoms,  if  considerable,  have  abated. 

In  relation  to  the  local  affection  directly,  the  less  that  is  done,  as  a  gena- 
ral  rule,  the  better.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  wrap  the  part  in  cuM 
wool  or  warm  flannels,  with  the  view  of  cherishing  the  external  disease,  and 
preventing  retrocession  to  the  stomach  or  other  internal  organ  ;  and  this  was 
certainly  preferable  to  the  repellent  plan  which  some  have  advised.  It  pra- 
bably,  however,  sometimes  occasioned  an  unnecessary  amount  of  inflamiDa* 
tion,  and  led  to  ultimate  injury  of  the  joint,  which  might  have  been  avoided. 
In  ordinary  cases,  the  joint  may  be  lightly  covered,  so  as  to  protect  it  from 
cold,  and  left  to  the  operation  of  those  measures  which  it  may  be  deemed 
proper  to  address  to  the  constitution.  Should  the  inflammation  be  unusually 
violent  or  obstinate,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  apply  a  few  leeches,  though  this 
should  always  be  done  with  caution.  Some  recommend  anodyne  and  evapo* 
rating  lotions,  with  the  view  of  moderately  reducing  the  heat,  and  reliering 
the  pain ;  and,  when  these  are  excessive,  such  applications  may  not  be  im- 
proper,  if  kept  within  due  bounds.  Scudamore's  plan,  which  he  found  to 
afford  relief  in  numerous  cases,  and  to  do  injury  in  none,  was  to  apply  to  the 
inflamed  joint  a  lukewarm  mixture,  of  three  parts  of  camphor  water  (aqoa 
campbonc,  U.  S.)  and  one  of  alcohol,  by  means  of  linen  compresses  com- 
pn.Red  of  six  or  eight  folds,  or  of  bread  poultices  saturated  with  the  lit|aid. 
When  this  was  removed,  the  part  was  lightly  covered  with  flannel.  S^ome 
bathe  the  joint  with  camphor  liniment;  others  steam  it,  or  employ  pediluvia 
of  warm  water;  and  others  again  apply  warm  emollient  cataplasms,  with  or 
without  anodyne  additions,  as  the  decoction  of  poppy-heads,  hopjt,  camphor, 

*  I  am  in  the  habit  of  uaing  the  followinf^  formula: — R. — Mnpiesia*  3!**:  Magnet. 
Sulplint.  588;  Vin.  Culchic.  Rad.  n\^x;  Aqiiw  fluv.,  vel.  Aq.  Acid.  Carbon.  f5g.  fiat 
Laufttuik 
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ko,    I  have  sometimes  used  a  wann  mixture  of  tiDcture  of  camphor  with 
milk,  applied  by  means  of  linen  compresses,  and  frequently  renewed. 

The  practioe  of  immersing  the  feet  in  cold  water  cannot  be  too  strongly 
condemned.  It  often,  no  doubt,  affords  immediate  or  speedy  relief,  and 
sometimes  with  impunity ;  but  there  is  always  great  danger  that  the  disease 
may  seize  with  fatal  violence  on  some  internal  part.  An  iustance  has  been 
reported  to  me,  upon  the  best  authority,  in  which  a  gentleman,  anxious  for 
speedy  relief,  and  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  physician,  ordered  a  bucket  of 
oold  water  to  be  taken  into  his  chamber  at  bed-time,  with  the  view  of  em^ 
ploying  it  in  this  way.     In  the  morning  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed. 

Should  the  joint  remain  swollen  and  edematous  after  convalescence,  ad- 
vantage will  often  accrue  from  the  application  of  moderate  pressure  by  means 
of  a  flannel  or  muslin  bandage. 

When  acute  gout  attacks  one  of  the  internal  organs,  either  originally  or 
by  retrocession  from  the  exterior,  the  case  must  be  treated,  if  of  an  inilam> 
matory  nature,  as  inflammation  of  the  same  part  would  be  treated  arising 
from  ordinary  causes.  Bleeding  is  here  often  necessary  to  save  life.  The 
greatest  danger  now  arises  from  the  local  disease,  and  this  must  be  relieved, 
at  whatever  cost  may  be  necessary.  All  other  considerations  must  yield  to 
the  present  urgency.  When  the  pulse  is  strong  in  these  cases,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  using  the  lancet.  But  sometimes,  when  the 
disease  attacks  the  stomach,  lungs,  or  heart,  the  symptoms  are  apparently 
those  of  great  depression ;  the  skin  being  pale  and  cool,  the  pulse  small  and 
feeble,  and  the  strength  greatly  prostrated.  This  depression  may  be  conse- 
quent upon  the  crippled  state  of  the  organs  upon  which  the  general  functions 
depend,  and  not  upon  real  debility ;  and  bleeding  may  still  be  indicated  as 
the  most  efficient  means  of  relief  It  should,  however,  be  used  with  caution. 
The  physician  should  himself  superintend  the  operation,  should  keep  his 
fiiigen  on  the  pulse  while  the  blood  is  flowing,  and  close  the  orifice  if  he  find 
the  circulation  becoming  feebler.  Generally,  however,  the  pulse  will  rise 
under  the  operation,  and  thus  justify  the  measure. 

Local  bleeding,  fomentations  or  emollient  cataplasms,  sinapisms,  and  blis- 
ters, in  the  vicinity  of  the  inflamed  organ,  may  also  be  resorted  to.  But  there 
is  one  measure  of  the  utmost  importance,  which  is  applicable  in  all  cases;  and. 
that  is  the  application  of  irritants  to  the  part  from  which  the  gout  may  have 
receded,  or  which  may  be  its  ordinary  seat  when  external,  in  order  to  invite 
the  disease  back  to  a  safe  position.  If  one  of  the  joints  of  the  foot  has  been 
affiectedy  pediluvia  of  hot  water,  rendered  more  stimulating  by  mustard  or 
Cayenne  pepper,  should  be  employed;  and  the  application  should  be  continued 
as  long  as  the  patient  can  conveniently  bear  it.  To  render  the  impression  more 
permanent,  the  foot-bath  may  be  followed,  if  necessary,  by  sinapisms,  or  other 
active  rubefacients,  or  by  blisters.  The  necessity  of  thus  attempting  to  draw 
the  disease  to  the  extremities,  in  all  cases  of  severe  internal  gout,  cannot  be 
too  strongly  insisted  on. 

When  the  retrocedcnt  disease  attacks  the  stomach  in  the  form  of  irritation 
merely,  producing,  as  it  sometimes  does,  violent  spasm  of  that  organ,  it  is 
necessary  to  procure  relief  by  means  of  powerful  anodynes,  or  nervous  stimu- 
lants. The  most  effectual  is  opium,  which  may  be  given  in  doses  twice  or 
three  times  as  large  as  those  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  still  further  increased 
if  necessary.  Laudanum,  or  some  other  liquid  preparation  of  opium  should 
be  employed,  as  more  prompt  than  the  solid  drug.  Its  operation  may  be  aided 
by  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  sulphuric  ether,  or  musk  if  necessary.  If  the 
stomach  reject  these  medicines  they  may  be  administered  by  enema.  A  large 
•ina|Ham  should  be  immediately  applied  to  the  epigastrium. 
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disease.  Acidity  of  Btonwch  and  other  dyspeptic  Bymptans,  eonttipfttkn  « 
looscnefls  of  the  bowels,  deraDgemeDt  of  the  hepatic  «nd  renal  iecretiom,  and, 
in  wumen,  disorder  of  menstnuktion,  should  all  reoeive  atteniioD,  and  bi 
treuted  as  recommended  for  these  conditions  when  occnrring  as  original  dkt' 
lions.  Dryness  and  want  of  action  of  the  sar&ce  akoald  be  corrected  by 
frictions,  and  the  nse  of  either  the  hot  or  cold  bath,  according  to  the  readnf 
powers  of  the  system,  the  former  being  preferred  when  this  power  is  feeble, 
the  latter  when  it  is  still  considerable.  There  is  little  donbt  that  llie  hmtam 
wator-curc  may  prove  useful  in  some  of  these  cases  of  chronic  goat,  when  thi 
excitability  of  the  system  has  not  been  exhausted.  Dr.  S^monr  rew 
mends  benzoate  of  ammonia  or  of  potassa,  in  cases  in  which  there  is  a  tead- 
ency  to  the  deposition  of  urate  of  soda  in  and  about  the  smaller  jointi|  and 
thiiikjt  he  has  found  deposits  of  this  kind,  already  in  existence,  to  diminiah 
under  its  use.  (Med,  Gaz,,  May  14,  1847.)  Dr.  Owen  Rees  has  foand 
lemon  juice  very  useful  in  similar  cases.  He  employs  it  in  the  quantity  of 
one  or  two  fluidounces  four  or  five  times  a  day,  combined  with  soiall  doefls  of 
the  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron;  and,  in  several  instances,  has  thus  sncceeded 
in  ronioviuf;  deposits  which  had  resisted  all  other  treatment.  {Londoti  lamtd^ 
Dec.  14,  1850,  p.  5G1.)  Mr.  T.  Spencer  Wells  regards  iodide  of  potasriom 
as  the  i))06t  efficient  solvent  of  urate  of  soda,  and  gives  it  habitoally  in  refer* 
ene(;  to  this  property  in  all  varieties  of  gout  except  the  acute.  (See  Awl  J. 
of  Mrff.  Sci.y  N.  S.,  xxviii.  178.)  In  chronic  gout,  with  contractions  of  the 
lim))M  or  paraljTsis,  the  internal  and  external  use  of  savine  has  been  adfu- 
tagtiously  resorted  to  by  practitioners  in  Germany.  (See  «/l  de  PkarwLf  Si 
s^r.,  xxii.  58.) 

The  diet  should  be  that  recommended  for  dyspepsia;  and  the  patiot 
should  be  Atremely  careful  to  clothe  himself  warmly,  with  woollen  gameali 
next  to  the  skin,  and  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  exposure  to  cold  and  wet.  Ht 
shouM  especially  avoid  such  exposure  when  not  exercising.  Sleeping  in 
damp  sheets,  sitting  in  a  cold  damp  room,  or  allowing  the  feet  to  remain  wel 
when  at  rest,  are  very  hazardous  for  patients  with  chronic  gout.  Modente 
exercise,  in  a  pure  atmosphere,  is  highly  useful.  Excessive  mental  exertiQa 
should  be  avoided  with  as  much  care  as  all  other  excesses;  and  the  nalieot 
should  make  it  a  study  to  cultivate  equanimity  of  mind,  and  to  Bubaoe  all 
tendencies  to  the  indulgence  of  a  fretful,  melancholy,  or  irascible  temper. 
Gouty  patients  may  be  assured  that  they  will  often  greatly  proloog  their 
life,  as  well  as  render  it  more  comfortable,  by  an  observanoe  of  the  lut- 
mciitioned  rule. 

(ireat  advantage  sometimes  accrues,  in  this  variety  of  gont,  from  visits  to 
the  watering  places,  and  the  use  of  the  waters  both  internally  and  externally. 
Th(i  hot  (springs  of  Virginia  are  sometimes  very  beneficial.  So  also  are  thi 
sulfihur  springs  of  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  New  York.  For  anemic  eaaaii 
th<;  elialyheate  springs  may  be  recommended,  as  those  of  Bedford,  Schodey't 
Mountaiu,  Brandywine,  &c.  For  deranged  hepatic  secretion  and  geneial  dis- 
order of  (iigestion,  especially  with  a  tendency  to  constipation,  those  of  Saiap 
toga  should  be  preferred.  It  is  not  only  the  mineral  waters  that  act  nsefolly; 
but  the  exercise  of  the  journey,  the  pure  air,  and  the  agreeable  rclaxatioa 
and  social  pleasures  of  these  resorts.  Sea-bathing  sometimes  also  provoi 
beni-fieial.  A  residence  during  the  winter  in  a  warm  climate  is  very  deiiiap 
ble  for  chronic  gouty  patients. 

Ill  relation  to  the  ffx-al  treatment^  when  the  disease  is  seated  in  one  joint, 
and  ai>pareiitly  fixed  there,  it  may  be  proper,  if  permanent  injury  to  the 
joint  is  threatened,  to  employ  leeching  and  subsequent  blistering;  and  it 
may  be  advisable  to  repeat  the  blister  several  times.     Bat  when  the  diseaic 
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has  any  diBposition  to  obange  its  seat,  these  measures  are  inappropriate.  In 
the  latter  case,  if  any  other  application  is  made  than  a  light  coTcring  of 
flannel,  it  should  be  something  very  lenient  in  its  action,  as  emollient  or  ano- 
dyne cataplasms,  mild  camphorated  lotions,  &c.  Some  have  recommended 
a  covering  of  oiled  silk,  or  thin  layers  of  caoutohouc,  so  as  to  confine  the 
persmration  of  the  part,  and  thus  make  a  kind  of  vapour  bath  about  it. 
Poultices  with  carbonate  of  soda  are  said  often  to  prove  beneficial. 

Little  can  be  done  locaDy  for  the  removal  of  the  gouty  concretions.  When 
the  part  ulcerates,  it  should  be  dressed  with  poultices,  and  nature  may  bo 
Bomewhat  aided  by  mechanical,  and  possibly  by  chemical  moans,  in  removing 
the  deposition ;  but  not  much  can  be  done  in  this  way,  in  consequence  of  the 
enclosure  of  the  urate  within  the  cells  of  the  areolar  tissue.  Should  gan- 
grenous symptoms  present  themselves,  the  yeast  poultice,  or  cataplasms  made 
somewhat  stimulating  by  the  addition  of  creasote,  or  of  some  alcoholic  liquor, 
aa  porter  or  beer,  may  be  employed. 

The  nodosities  that  form  upon  the  tendons  and  fascisB  will  often  yield  to 
steady  external  counter-irritation,  by  means  of  the  galbanum  or  ammoniac 
plaster,  one  of  the  turpentines,  the  ointment  of  iodine,  or  repeated  blistering. 

For  the  contraction  of  the  muscles,  and  stiffening  of  the  joints,  little  more 
ean  be  done  than  to  immerse  the  part  frequently  in  warm  water,  to  employ 
the  hot  douche  occasionally,  and  to  induce  the  patient,  by  frequent  efforts  of 
his  own,  to  endeavour  to  regain  his  command  over  the  movements  of  the  limb. 

3.  Nervous  Gout. — This  very  diversified  disease,  which  shows  itself  in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  in  almost  every  variety  of  form,  re({uircs 
an  equal  diversity  of  treatment;  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  practitioner  is 
oftea  severely  tried,  to  find  out  modes  of  relief  which  shall  at  the  same  time 
•fioord  with  his  own  sense  of  propriety,  and  the  incessant  demands  of  his 
patient.  Much,  however,  can  be  done  towards  removing  present  8ympt^)ms, 
and  obtaining  a  longer  or  shorter  respite  from  suffering ;  and  sometimes  pos- 
sibly the  patient  may  surmount  the  disease ;  but,  though  life  may  bo  pro- 
longed not  unfrequently  to  old  age,  it  is  rare  that  an  individual,  constitu- 
tadaally  liable  to  the  complaint,  does  not  continue  during  life  to  be  at  times 
more  or  less  affected  by  it.  I  wish  the  reader  to  understand  that  the  follow- 
ing observations  apply  as  well  to  the  rheumatic,  as  to  the  gouty  affection. 

One  universal  rule  in  these  cases  is,  whenever  the  faintest  disposition  is 
shown  by  nature  to  give  an  external  direction  to  the  disease,  to  encourage 
her  efforts  by  means  calculated  to  attract  irritation  to  the  surface,  and  espo- 
caaUy  to  the  extremities.     These  have  been  already  sufficiently  detailed. 

Much  may  be  expected  from  a  judicious  use  of  medicines  supposed  to 
have  an  alterative  influence  over  the  disease,  such  as  colohicum,  guaiacum, 
aconite,  veratria,  arnica,  sulphur,  iodine,  arsenic,  &c. ;  care  being  taken,  in 
their  use,  not  to  allow  tbem  materially  to  disturb  the  stomach  or  bowels. 

When  the  system  is  anemic,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  recourse  should 
he  had  to  the  preparations  of  iron,  simple  bitters,  and  a  nutritious  diet. 

Whenever  the  disease  is  intermittent,  no  matter  what  form  it  may  assume, 
whether  that  of  neuralgio  pain,  spasm,  or  functional  derangement  of  some 
one  of  the  organs,  provided  there  is  any  approach  to  regularity  in  the  recur- 
xenoe  of  the  paroxysm,  sulphate  of  quinia  should  be  fireely  employed,  and 
will  almost  always  succeed  very  speedily.  The  practitioner  may  often  spare 
his  patient  long  and  exquisite  suffering,  by  being  upon  the  watch  for  this 
intermittence,  and  prepared  at  once  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Not  unfre- 
quently, when  at  first  quite  irregular,  it  assumes  the  regular  periodical  form 
nnder  the  use  of  alterative  or  tonic  treatment,  and  will  then  yield  to  the  salt 
of  quinia.    Twelve,  eighteen,  or  twenty-four  grains,  should  be  given  between 
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the  paroxysmSi  or  eren  more^  if  required  to  bring  on  the  peculiar  «erebnl 
phenomena  which  characterize  the  action  of  the  medicine. 
'  In  the  severe  neuralgic  forms,  it  often  becomes  absolutely  necesaarf  to 
have  recourse  to  anodynes.  When  the  attack  is  of  some  internal  organ,  u 
of  the  stomach,  bowels,  heart,  &c.,  opium  or  some  one  of  its  preparatiooi 
must  be  given,  and  often  in  very  large  doses,  for  example,  double,  triple,  or 
quadruple  the  ordinary  quantity,  before  relief  can  be  obtained.  The  o[ttato 
may  often  bo  usefully  combined  with  colchicum;  and  I  am  much  in  tho 
habit,  in  these  cases,  of  prescribing  a  mixture  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  mo^ 
phia,  and  the  wine  of  colchicum  root.  But  whenever  the  urgency  of  tho 
case  will  admit  of  having  recourse  to  some  other  narcotic,  and  eitpecially 
when  the  pains  are  external,  one  of  these  should  be  preferred  to  opian,  froa 
tho  great  danger  that  the  patient  may  be  led  into  the  habit  of  ita  abns^ 
The  extracts  of  belladonna,  stramonium,  and  conium,  are  often  very  efficient^ 
especially  tho  first.  Chloroform  may  also  be  usefully  em]doyed  in  aoao 
instances. 

A  very  powerful  remedy,  in  the  purer  neuralgic  forms,  is  the  anbearbonati 
of  iron  in  large  doses,  say  a  drachm  three  or  four  times  a  day ;  and  tempo- 
rary cures  will  often  be  effected  by  the  combined  use  of  this  .medicine  aod 
the  extract  of  belladonna.  I  think  that  I  have  seen  more  cases  of  pare  goa^ 
and  rheumatic  neuralgia,  without  inflammation,  get  well  under  thia  eomk- 
nation,  than  under  any  other  single  plan  of  treatment|  except  that  of  quinis 
in  intermittent  cases. 

In  these  neuralgic  forms,  moreover,  large  doses  of  sulphate  of  qoinia  viH 
often  effect  cures,  even  when  there  is  no  regular  intermission.  It  will  fiv- 
quently  be  necessary  to  push  the  remedy  to  the  extent  of  twentf-fov  or 
thirty  grains  in  the  twenty  four  hours.  This  is  especially  useful  when  tb 
disease  assumes  the  form  of  hemicrania  ;  but  in  these,  as  well  aa  in  oftcr 
cases,  it  may  be  advantageously  combined  with  the  oil  of  valerian,  no 
effect  of  the  remedy  is  not  unfrequently  to  aggravate  the  headache,  for  do 
first  day  or  two,  after  which  the  complaint  gradually  diminishca,  and  ceaiei 
altogether,  in  three  or  four  days  or  a  week.  Hemicrania  seldom  fails  to  yidd 
to  this  treatment. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  follow  the  disease  through  the  various  intenisl 
organs ;  as  the  functbnal  disorder  which  it  produces  in  ^ch  closely  resem- 
bles that  proceeding  from  other  causes,  and  requires  the  same  treatmeat 
Thus,  when  it  attacks  the  stomach  in  the  form  of  dyspepsia,  or  of  gartro- 
dynia,  it  must  be  treated  exactly  as  those  affections  are  usually  treated.  (Soe 
Disroftes  of  the  Stomach,)    The  same  may  be  said  of  the  form  of  colic,  which 
it  not  unfrequently  assumes.     Deficient  or  deranged  action  of  the  liver,  wkich 
is  a  very  common  attendant  upon  this,  as  well  as  other  forms  of  goat,  reqnirti 
the  occasional  use  of  the  mercurial  pill  or  small  doses  of  calomel,  care  Dnof 
taken  not  to  carry  the  remedy  so  far  as  to  affect  the  gums.     Nitro-mnriitie 
acid  is  sometimes  also  very  useful  in  these  cases,  but  should  not  be  given  it 
connexion  with  the  mercurial.     Taraxacum  and  the  alkalies  now  m  tl«B 
prove  useful,  and  may  be  alternated  with  the  other  remedies.     Constipauoi 
of  the  bowels  should  be  obviated  bv  laxatives,  as  rhubarb,  sulphur,  magnesiiT 
Cheltenham  salt,  Saratoga  water,  &o.,  or  by  a  regulation  of  the  diet,  as  bf 
the  use  of  bran  bread,  tomatoes,  &c.     Nephritic  disorder  may  be  tresteil 
with  the  alkaline  bicarbonates,  and  sometimes,  when  the  urine  is  excenufe, 
by  narcotics  and  astringents,  or  by  tcrebinthinate  remedies.     P^lpitatiooiy 
and  precordial  oppression,  will  often  yield  to  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammooiiy 
Hoffmann's  anodyne,  oil  of  valerian,  assafetida,  or  musk ;  and  djspnoMi,whce 
purely  spasmodic,  may  be  treated  in  tho  same  way. 
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In  relation  to  all  these  affections,  and  others  of  analogous  character,  the 
general  rules  already  given  must  be  borne  in  mind,  of  relieving  violent  pains 
by  opiates  or  other  narcotics,  of  endeavouring  to  give  an  external  direction  to 
the  disease  by  hot  fomentations,  rubefacients,  blisters,  &c^,  and  of  addressing 
remedies  to  the  constitution  with  the  view  of  subverting  the  disease,  as  col- 
ehicum,  quinia,  &c.  Not  unfrequcntly,  also,  even  when  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  there  is  any  inflammation,  leeching  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  part,  or  even  the  loss  of  blood  from  the  arm,  will  afford  great  relief  in 
painful  internal  affections.-  When  the  disease  seizes  upon  the  head,  these 
last  remedies  are  especially  useful.  Gouty  or  rheumatic  headache  often  yields 
Tcry  happily  to  a  few  leeches  or  cups  to  the  temples,  or  nape  of  the  ncck^ 
Bat  bleeding  must  always  be  used  with  some  reserve ;  as,  though  it  may 
afford  relief,  it  does  not  eradicate  the  tendency,  and,  too  frequently  repeated, 
may  produce  an  anemic  condition,  favourable  to  the  perseverance  of  the  dis- 
ease. Another  important  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  is,  that,  in  many  of  these 
ca«es  of  disordered  function  and  neuralgic  pains,  the  real  cause  is  an  attack 
of  the  di|(ease  in  the  ligaments  or  internal  membranes  of  the  spinal  column, 
producing  irritation  in  the  spinal  marrow,  and  consequently  derangement  in 
all  its  dependent  functions.  In  such  cases,  the  remedies  must  be  addressed 
especially  to  the  spine. 

Besides  the  local  measures  already  referred  to,  various  others  may  be  used 
with  much  .temporary  benefit,  in  the  more  painful  forms  of  the  disease.  Emol- 
lient, anodyne,  and  rubefacient  embrocations  or  cataplasms;  frictions  with 
aconite,  veratria,  and  colchicum,  in  ointment,  or  strong  spirituous  solution; 
plasters  of  belladonna  and  stramonium ;  morphia  sprinkled  on  the  stein  de-, 
iiiided  of  the  cuticle ;  chloroform  in  poultices,  or  applied  by  means  of  linen 
moistened  with  it,  and  protected  from  evaporation  by  a  covering  of  oiled  silk  j 
have  all  been  employed,  and  with  excellent  apparent  results;  but,  in  this 
affection,^  it  is  not  always  possible  to  determine  how  much  is  owing  to  the  pecu* 
liar  yirtues  of  the  remedy,  how  much  to  the  mere  process  employed  in  its^ 
application,  and  how  much  to  the  mind  of  the  patient.  I  have  repeatedly 
koown  gentle  and  continued  friction  with  the  hand  to  dissipate  the  pain  en- . 
tirely  for  a  time;  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the  same  effect  to 
follow  any  strong  mental  movement,  whether  emotional  or  intellectual. 

In  this  variety  of  gout,  it  is  especially  necessary  to  invigorate  the  consti- 
tolion;  for  which  purpose  moderate  exercise,  pure  air,  a  nutritious  but  easily 
digested  and  unstimulating  diet,  the  pleasures  of. agreeable  social  intercourse, 
and  the  avoidance  of  all  excesses,  whether  mental  or  physical,  are  the  chief 
measures  to  be  relied  on.  More  even  than  in  chronic  gout,  will  advantage 
accrue  from  travelling,  frequenting  the  watering  places,  £c.  Any  plan  of  life^ 
which,  while  it  favours  health  in  general,  places  the  system  of  the  patient 
under  entiriely  new  influences,  will  often  prove  of  the  greatest  benefit,  and 
sometimes  completely  renovate  the  constitution.  Hence  the  advantages  of 
a  foreign  tour  and  residence.  Hence  the  wonderful  revolution  sometimes 
effected  in  the  health  by  a  change  of  fortune,  which  reduces  the  patient  from 
the  luxuries,  indolence,  and  self-indulgences  of  wealth,  to  the  necessity  of  daily 
exertion  for  a  livelihood.  Hence,  probably,  also,  in  psurt,  the  advantage  whieh 
haa  frequently  accrued,  in  such  cases,  from  the  famous  water-cure. 
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.  CLASS  IIL 
LOCAL  DISEASES. 

This  is  mnch  the  largest  of  the  three  classes  in  which  diseaaes  are  arranged 
in  the  present  treatise.  It  embraces  all  those  which  have  their  leat  primarilj 
or  essentially  in  any  one  organ,  tissue,  or  function.  The  local  affection  b  often 
accompanied  with  constitutional  symptoms;  but  these  are  secondary,  as  in  tlie 
phlegmasise,  in  which  the  fever  depends  upon  the  inflammation.  It  is  true  thit, 
among  the  following  diseases,  are  also  many  which  are  results  of  oonatitutiaul 
derangement ;  but,  in  these  instances,  the  local  affection  is  so  striking  and 
important  as  chiefly  to  engage  attention,  and  always  to  have  ranked  among 
diseases,  with  a  distinct  title;  while  the  constitutional  disorder,  from  which  it 
may  have  sprung,  is  often  concealed  and  unknown.  Such  are  the  local  tuber- 
culous affections,  many  instances  of  dropsy,  and  not  a  few  cutaneous  emptiont. 
.  I  have  preferred  the  several  functions  as  the  basis  of  arrangement  in  thii 
olass,  to  the  regions  of  the  body;  because  it  often  happens  that  a  particslir 
disease,  though  confined  to  one  function,  overleaps  the  region,  and  may  m  ftet 
occupy  several  regions,  as  dropsy  occurring  at  the  same  time  in  the  chsft, 
abdomen,  and  external  areolar  tissue.  In  the  order  of  the  funetions,  I  hea 
with  that  which  nature  has  placed  first  and  lowest  in  the  scale,  and  follow  ber 
course  through  the  remainder.  Pursuant  to  this  plan,  the  diseases  oonneded 
with  the  digestive  system  come  first  in  order;  then  those  of  the  afaaorbeit 
system;  and  afterwards  successively  those  of  the  respiratorji  circnlatoij, 
secretory,  and  nervous.  Diseases  of  the  reproductive  system,  so  &r  as  th^ 
peculiarly  belong  to  it,  come  generally  under  the  care  of  the  surgeon  or  ob- 
stetrician. 

In  each  group  of  diseases,  those  which  consist  in  inflammation  of  the  paiii 
concerned  are  first  treated  of;  because  they  are  in  general  better  understood 
and  more  easily  recognized,  and  consequently,  when  known,  8er>'e  as  standirii 
of  comparison  for  the  more  obscure  functional  affections. 


SECTION  L 

DISEASES  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  SYSTEM. 

These  are  most  conveniently  distributed  into  minor  groups,  connected 
rally  with  distinct  portions  of  the  digestive  tube.  The  Jini  embraces  diietfM 
of  the  mouth,  the  second  those  of  the  fauces,  pharynx,  and  ODSophagnt,  die 
thiril  those  of  the  stomach,  and  tha/tmrth  those  of  the  bowels.  But,  as  then 
are  several  affections  which  occupy  the  stomach  and  bowels  jointly,  a/^ 
group  is  made,  including  such  diseases,  together  with  those  of  the  perittRMOi} 
whion  may  be  considered  as  an  appendage. 

SUBSECTION  L 

DUSEASES  OF  THE   MOUTH. 

In  this  subdivision  are  included,  I.  the  different  forms  of  inflammatioB  rf 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth;  2.  inflammation  of  the  tongne;  3.  w^ 
bid  states  of  dentition ;  and  4.  diseases  of  the  teeth,  under  the  general  het^f 
of  toothache  and  falling  of  the  teeth. 
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Article  I. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  MOUTH,  or  STOMATITIS. 

The  term  stomatitis  (from  (stoim,  month)  is  applied  to  inflammation  of  the 
mncons  membrane  of  the  mouth.  The  disease  appears  under  various  forms. 
The  inflammation  may  be  diffused  equably  over  portions  or  the  whole  of  the 
membrane,  or  may  occupy  chiefly  qr  exclusively  the  mucous  follicles.  Wheni 
diffused,  it  may  present  no  peculiar  secretory  product,  or  may  cover  the  sur- 
fitce  with  a  consistent  curd-like,  or  a  pseudo-membranous  exudation.  It  may 
be  attended  with  eruption,  ulceration,  or  gangrene,  and  receive  from  each  of 
these  attendants  the  character  of  a  distinct  variety.  In  fine,  it  may  be  pecu- 
liar from  the  nature  of  the  cause,  as  when  it  accompanies  scurvy,  or  is  the 
result  of  mercurial  action.  It  will  be  most  convenient  to  treat  of  each  of 
these  forms  separately. 

1.  Common  Diffused  Inflammation. — ^This  appears  in  reddened  some- 
what elevated  patches,  or  occupies  large  portions  of  the  surface,  sometimes 
extending  apparently  over  the  whole  mouth.  In  some  cases,  it  is  superficial, 
with  little  or  no  swelling,  and  may  be  designated  as  erythematous;  in  others, 
it  occupies  the  whole  thickness  of  the  membrane,  extending  sometimes  to  the 
Bubmuoous  tissue,  and  even  to  neighbouring  structures,  as  the  sublingual  and 
Babmaxillary  glands,  and  the  absorbent  glands  of  the  neck,  and  occasions  con- 
mderable  tumefiustion  in  all  these  parts.  In  the  erythematous  form,  it  is 
diaracterized  by  redness,  a  s^nse  of  heat,  and  sometimes  considerable  tender- 
ness, but  is  not  usually  attended  with  acute  pain;  when  deeper  in  the  tissue, 
it  \B  often  very  painful.  Portions  of  the  epithelium  sometimes  become  opaque, 
living  an  appearance  of  whiteness  in  streaks  or  patches.  Occasionally  this 
coating  is  elpvated  in  blisters,  or  even  detached  like  the  cuticle  ^om  the  skin 
in  scalds.  Superficial  ulcerations  not  unfrequently  occur,  which  may  spreact 
over  considerable  portions  of  the  membrane.  In  certain  states  of  the  consti- 
tntron,  the  ulcerative  tendency  is  very  strong,  and  deep  and  extensive  sores 
occur,  which  are  sometimes  attended  with  gangrene.  There  is  often  a  copious 
flow  of  saliva;  though,  in  some  instances,  this  secretion,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
mucous  follicles,  is  checked,  and  the  mouth  is  clammy  or  dry.  The  sense  of 
taste  is  usually  more  or  less  impaired,  and  speech  and  mastication  are  often 
difficult  and  painful.  When  the  tongue  is  affected,  its  surface  is  in  general, 
at  first  covered  with  a  whitish  fiir,  through  which  the  red  and  swollen  follicles 
may  often  be  seen  projecting.  The  fur  sometimes  breaks  off,  leaving  the 
Boi^ioe  red,  smooth,  and  glossy,  with  here  and  there  prominent  follicles,  and 
Tery  sensitive  to  the  contact  of  even  mild  substances ;  or  the  surface  may  be 
dry,  hard,  and  gashed  with  painful  fissures.  When  the  gums  are  involved, 
ihey  swell,  and  rise  up  between  the  teeth,  around  the  neck  of  which  they  not 
imfrequently  ulcerate.  In  some  rare  instances,  this  ulceration  is  very  obsti- 
nate, and  does  not  cease  until  it  has  extended  into  the  socket,  and  destroyed 
altogether  the  connexions  of  the  teeth,  which  become  loosened  and  fall  out, 
after  which  the  gum  will  heal.  There  is  a  mild  variety  of  stomatitis,  which 
may  be  denominated  catarrhal,  attended  with  a  copious  secretion  of  mucus 
and  saliva,  with  a  furred  tongue,  and  deficient  taste,  but  with  little  redness, 
swelling,  or  pain.  This  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  disease  of  the  stomach, 
espeeially  when  it  becomes  chronic ;  but  may  be  distinguished  by  the  undi- 
minished powers  of  digestion,  and  the  absence  of  direct  gastric  imnptoms. 
Upon  carefdl  observation,  it  will  be  found  that  the  discharged  hquid  pro- 
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oeeds  from  the  mouth,  and  does  not  rise  from  the  stomach  either  by  eructa- 
tion or  vomiting.  A  mistake  of  this  affection  for  gastrorrhoea  would  be  very 
inconvenient  in  practice.  Ordinary  stomatitis  is  seldom  bo  violent  as  to 
induce  symptomatic  fever. 

Causes. — The  form  of  inflammation  of  the  mouth,  above  described,  is  more 
frequently  a  complication  of  other  diseases  than  an  original  affection.  AMien 
of  the  latter  character,  it  is  generally  caused  by  the  direct  action  of  irritant 
bodies,  as  by  scalding  drinks,  acrid  or  corrosive  substances  taken  into  the 
mouth,  or  unhealthy  secretions  from  decayed  teeth.  The  sharp  edges  or  spiculi 
of  a  broken  tooth  sometimes  give  rise  to  much  inflammation,  and  even  deep 
and  obstinate  ulcers,  especially  of  the  tongue.  The  tartar  which  collects  about 
the  neck  of  the  teeth  often  keeps  up  a  state  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
gum,  which  sometimes  ends  in  destructive  ulceration.  Stomatitis  may  also 
result  from  the  reaction  which  follows  the  long  continued  contact  of  very  cold 
substances,  such  as  ice,  with  the  interior  of  the  mouth.  It  sometimes  pro- 
ceeds from  the  propagation  of  inflammation  from  the  fauces,  and  is  a  fre- 
quent consequence  of  gastric  irritation,  produced  by  sour  or  acrid  matter  in 
the  stomach.  Drunkards  seem  peculiarly  predisposed  to  it.  Of  the  consti- 
tutional causes  none  are  so  frequent  as  the  state  of  fever,  which,  whatever 
may  be  its  particular  character,  is  very  apt  to  affect  the  mouth,  and  not  ub- 
frequently  occasions  inflammation. 

TreatTMut. — In  the  acute  stage,  little  treatment  is  required.  In  tome 
very  severe  cases,  in  which  the  neighbouring  parts  are  involved,  leeches 
beneath  the  jaw  or  over  the  parotid  may  be  advisable.  But,  in  general,  cool- 
ing and  demulcent  liquids  locally,  magnesia  or  one  of  the  saline  cathartici 
internally,  with  a  soft  and  spare  diet,  from  whichvmeat  is  excluded,  constitute 
all  that  is  requisite.  Where  the  inflammation  results  from  some  corrosire 
substance  taken  into  the  mouth,  almond  oil  spread  over  the  surface  will  be 
found  a  useful  application.  In  the  latter  stages,  and  in  chronic  cases,  astrin- 
gent washes,  such  as  weak  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  zinc,  and 
alum  may  be  advantageously  applied;  and,  if  ulcers  exist  which  are  indis- 
posed to  heal,  their  surface  may  be  touched  with  a  strong  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  sulphate  of  copper,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  care  being  taken  that 
the  application  do  not  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ulcer.  In  the  chrooic 
catarrhal  variety  of  stomatitis.  Dr.  Pfeifer  recommends  a  mouth-wash  con- 
sisting of  a  grain  or  two  of  corrosive  sublimate  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water. 
In  cases  accompanied  with  gangrene,  washes  of  chloride  of  soda,  chloride  of 
lime,  or  aoueous  solution  of  crcasote  may  be  used.  Should  the  inflamma- 
tion depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  teeth,  whether  upon  ^harp  edges  or 
points  wounding  the  adjacent  parts,  or  upon  acrid  secretions,  or  the  depoia- 
tion  of  tartar  about  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  care  should  be  taken  to  correct 
jthe  evil. 

2.  Diffused  Inflammation  with  Curdy  Exudation. — Thrush. — In- 
fantile Sore-moutJi. — Muguetyo/the  French  writers, — As  this  affection,  though 
it  may  occur  at  all  ages,  is  far  more  common  in  early  in&ncy  than  at  anj 
other  period,  it  is  here  described  as  it  appears  in  the  infant.  A  superficial  or 
erythcmatic  inflammation  is  first  observed,  which,  in  two  or  three  days,  or  even 
in  a  shorter  time,  presents  small  whitish  points  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  or 
on  the  inside  of  the  lower  lip.  These  increase  in  number,  and  coalesce,  f<»nB- 
ing  patches,  consisting  of  a  whitish  curd-like  matter;  and  the  affection  gradnallj 
extends  to  the  tongue,  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  the  inside  of  the  checks,  and 
not  unfrequently  reaches  the  fauces  and  even  pharynx.  The  exudation  is 
sometimes  thick  and  covers  the  whole  surface,  but  is  more  commonly  in  irr^ 
uhurly  scattered  patches  and  points.    It  occasionally  assumes  a  jellowiah  or 
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brownish  colour,  and  the  latter  is  considered  as  an  nnfayonrable  sign.  After 
a  time  it  falls  off;  bat  its  place  is  supplied  by. a  new  exudation;  and  this 
change  maj  occur  several  times.  The  mouth  of  the  infant  is  hot,  and  the 
nipple  of  the  nurse  not  unfrequentlj  excoriated.  When  the  throat  is  affected, 
the  voice  is  apt  to  be  hoarse.  The  complaint  is  sometimes  preceded,  and  is 
often  attended  by  diarrhoea,  with  flatus  and  colicky  pains;  and  the  stools  are 
frequently  green  and  slimy..  The  child  also  vomits  green  matter,  smelling 
strongly  sour;  and  the  breath  often  has  an  acid  odour.  Redness  about  the 
anus  is  not  uncommon,  dependent  probably  on  the  acrid  discharges.  It  is 
asserted  that  masses  of  the  caseous  matter  are  sometimes  found  in  the  stools, 
showing  that  the  affection  has  extended  to  the  bowels.  The  child  is  often 
somnolent,  especially  in  the  worst  cases.  The  affection  is  sometimes  entirely 
local,  but,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  is*  attended  with  some  acceleration 
of  the  pulse  and  febrile  heat.  As  it  usually  occurs,  it  is  without  danger,  but> 
when  the  stomach  and  bowels  become  involved,  in  children  of  bad  liabit  of 
body,  it  often  proves  fatal.  Generally,  however,  in  fatal  cases,  the  affectiop  of 
the  mouth  is  a  mere  complication  of  some  independent  disease,  which  is  the 
cause  of  death.  The  complaint  is  of  no  certain  duration,  sometimes,  when- 
merely  local,  terminating  favourably  in  a  few  days,  sometimes  becoming  chronic,' 
and  lasting  for  several  weeks.  It  often  returns  after  apparent  cure,  and  this 
may  happen  repeatedly  during  a  period  of  several  months. 

It  appears  from  dissection  that  the  disease  sometimes  extends  into  the  oeso- 
phagus, as  far  as  the  cardiac  orifice,  presenting  the  same  appearances  as  in  the 
mouth.'  Patches  of  the  exudation  have  even  been  observed  in  the  stomach 
and  small  intestines;  and  a  case  is  on  record  in  which  it  was  found  lining  tho 
lower  end  of  the  ileum,  and  the  whole  of  the  large  intestines  as  far  as  the  anus. 
(Revue  Jd6d.,  Juin,  1830.)  But  this  is  comparatively  a  rare  event;  and  the 
gastric  and  intestinal  irritation  which  so  often  attends  the  disease,  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  result  of  its  extension,  in  an  unaltered  form,  to  the  alimentary 
canal.  In  the  matter  thrown  out  upon  the  inflamed- surface.  Dr.  Gruby,  of 
Vienna,  and  Dr.  Berg,  of  Stockholm,  discovered,  by  means  of  the  microscope, 
a  cryptogamic  growth  analogous  in  structure  to  the  lower  order  of  fungi,  to 
which  the  disease  has  been  ascribed.  It  is  true  that,  under  the  microscope, 
the  curdy  matter  of  thrush  is  seen  to  consist  mainly  of  thickened  epithelial 
cells,  mingled  with  great  numbers  of  minute  cryptogamic  sporules  or  seeds, 
from  the  midst  of  clusters  of  which  long  thread-like,  jointed,  and  branching 
plants  arise,  intertwining  among  one  another ;  but  the  question  is  not  deter* 
mined  whether  the  vegetation  is  the  origin  of  the  complaint,  or  whether  this 
eonsists  of  an  inflammatory  exudation,  which  simply  affords  a  nidus  for  the 

S'owth  and  propagation  of  the  fungus.     I  confess  that  I  am  inclined  to  the 
tier  opinion. 

Though  most  common  among  very  young  infants,  the  disease  is  not  con* 
fined  to  any  age  and  not  unfrequently  attacks  adults.  But,  in  the  latter  case, 
H  is  almost  always  a  consequence  of  other  diseases,  especially  of  long  continued 
aflfections  in  which  the  alimentary  canal  is  primarily  or  secondarily  involved. 
It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  last  stage  of  phthisis;  and,  whenever  it  occurs  in 
the  chronic  complaints  of  adults,  must  be  considered  as  an  unfavourable  sign, 
indicating  for  the  most  part  the  breaking  up  of  the  constitution., 

Causes. — The  causes  of  this  variety- of  stomatitis  are  not  always  evident. 
It  is  very  apt  to  occur  in  situations,  such  as  foundling  hospitals,  where  the  air 
is  impure  and  the  diet  unwholesome.  Children  prematurely  bom,  or  brought 
up  by  the  hand,  or  nursed  by  unhealthy  women,  are  more  liable  to  be  affected 
than  others.  In  fact,  whatever  tends  to  impair  the  health  and  vigour  of  the 
infant,  to  induce  acidity  of  stomach  or  other  gastric  or  intestinal  disorder,  dis- 
poses to  its  occurrence.    Yet  it  often  comes  on,  under  apparently  the  most 
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&Toqrable  cirvnmstaneea,  and  in  healthy  well-fed  ehiMren,  and  mnai  be  aacribed 
to  Bome  inappreciable  modification  of  the  infantile  conatitution.  There  ia  ne 
reason  to  consider  it  contagions,  and  it  ia  independent,  of  Tioisaitiidea  of  tem- 
perature. It  seems  occasionallj  to  assume  something  like  an  epidemie  cha- 
racter, being  more  than  usually  prevalent  in  certain  fitmilieSy  or  certain  nti^ 
beurhoods,  without  any  obvious  cause. 

Treatment, — In  cases  which  are  purely  local,  little  or  no  constitotioBsl 
treatment  is  required.  Costiveness  should  be  obviated  by  an  oocaidonal  dose 
of  castor  oil,  or  of  magnesia;  and  fever  by  small  doses  of  the  neutral  mixtnie, 
or,  if  attended  with  acidity,  by  one  of  the  alkaline  carbonates.  Should  diai^ 
rhoBa  occur,  with  green  stools,  magnesia  may  be  given  alone  or  comluned  with 
rhubarb ;  or,  if  the  child  be  too  weak  for  purgatives,  prepared  chalk  or  oyster- 
shell  may  be  substituted ;  or  the  two  may  be  alternated.  Whichever  of  these 
antacids  is  used,  it  may  be  advantageously  administered  in  some  aromatie  water, 
as  that  of  spearmint,  peppermint,  or  fennel,  and  combined  with  small  portaooi 
of  laudanum.'*'  Emollient  enemata,  and  poultices  over  the  abdomen,  may  be 
employed  to  relieve  the  intestinal  irritation.  Dr.  Beweea  recommends  a  flai- 
drachm  of  fresh  butter,  melted  and  washed  by  means  of  hot  water,  to  be  given 
.  three  times  daily,  when  the  discharges  are  small  and  bloody.  Vomitinf  nay 
be  treated  with  lime-water  and  milk,  emollient  poultioea,  fomentations,  er 
rubefacients  to  the  epigastrium,  or,  if  these  fail,  by  anodyne  enemata.  It  may 
sometimes  be  advisable,  though  very  rarely,  to  apply  a  few  leeches  to  the 
epigastrium  or  anus.  In  cases  of  great  debility,  infusion  d  bark,  or  aolphale 
of  quinia  in  solution,  with  a  little  laudanum  or  paregoric  elixir,  may  be  reaorled 
to.  The  best  diet  is  the  milk  of  the  mother  if  heiuthy,  or  of  a  hoilthj  wumf 
who  should  avoid  acescent  food.  In  cases,  however,  attended  with  mneh  §» 
trio  or  intestinal  irritation,  it  may  be  proper  to  substitute,  wholly  or  in  pait, 
drinks  of  fiirinaceous  or  demulcent  substances^  such  as  barley,  arrow-ioot,  sad 
gum  arabic,  prepared  with  little  or  no  sugar.  In  debilitated  cases,  rich  brodn, 
without  fatty  matter,  should  be  given.  Care  should  always  be  taken  to  keep 
the  apartment  well  ventilated,  and  that  the  infant  breathes  a  pure  air. 

In  relation  to  local  applications,  some  writers  recommend  only  d^Boleeat 
liquids  in  tiie  early  stages,  such  as  infusion  of  flaxseed  or  marsh-mallow,  eola- 
tion of  gum  arabic,  or  almond  emulsion;  while  others  approve  of  the  nae  ef 
borax,  either  dissolved  in  honey,  or  in  the  form  of  powder  mixed  with  sugar. 
One  part  of  borax  to  eight  or  ten  of  loaf  sugar  are  the  proportions  osaaUy 
adopted ;  but  Dr.  Dewees  directs  equal  parts.  A  small  pinch  of  the  mixtve 
should  be  placed  on  the  tongue,  and  the  infant  allowed  to  spread  it  over  the 
mouth.  When  the  irritation  is  severe,  Bateman  recommends  an  emollieat 
combination  suggested  by  Van  Swietcn,  consisting  of  cream,  yolk  of  ^^ga,  end 
syrup  of  poppies.  In  the  advanced  stages,  when  the  disease  ia  aomewhel 
obstinate,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  ainc  in  the  proportion  of  two  grains  or  more 
to  a  fluidounce  of  water,  with  a  little  honey,  will  often  be  found  nsefuL  Is 
the  same  stage,  rose  water  aciduUted  with  muriatic  or  sulphuric  add,  and 
solutions  of  alum,  chlorinated  soda,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  are  also  oocaeioiiaUy 
used.f    These  applications  should  be  made  carefully,  frc«n  foor  to  eight 


*  R. — Magnesia  ^u;  Rhei  pair.  gr.  xr.  Misce  «t  dirid.  is  chart  no.  ir).  &  Obi 
for  »  doae.  fi^. — MagnesisB  ^ij;  AcacisD  pulr.,  Sacch.  alb.  fii  3J;  Aq.  Bioitk.  P., 
Aq.  flttT.  aa  f^.  Misce.  8.  A  teaspoonful,  ererj  two  or  three  hours  till  it  operatea 
H.— Cretie  ppt.  Tel  Testae  ppt.  ^ ;  Tinct  Opil  H^it;  Acacia  palT.,  Sacch.  alb.  &i  ^; 
Aq.  Cinnam.  f  Jas;  Aq.  flaT.  f  Jiaa.  Miace.  8.  A  teaq>oonftil  ev«ry  three  or  foor  ho«n» 
in  diarrhoaa. 

f  R.— Acid.  8nlphurie.  Dilnt,  Tel  Acid.  Moriat  f^;  Synip.  Tel  Metlia  flj;  Aq.  Kom 
fjlii.  Miace.   R.— AlomliL  gr.  x;  Mellia  f Jaa;  Aq.  Eomi  fi'iu.  Mieoe.    B— Liq.  Sod» 
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a  day,  with  a  camel's  liair  pencil,  or  a  pencil  of  lint,  and  the  greatest  caution 
should  be  observed  not  to  irritate  the  inflamed  parts  bj  rubbing  them.  No 
attempts  should  ever  be  made  to  remove  the  white  exudation  forcibly.  Dr.  W. 
Jenner  finds  the  application  of  a  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda,  in  the  proportion 
of  a  drachm  to  an  ounce  of  water,  to  effect  a  speedy  cure  of  the  disease.  He 
ascribes  its  beneficial  effect  to  the  destructive  influence  ,of  the  sulphui^ous:  acid, 
liberated  by  the  acids  of  the  secretions  of  the  mouth,  upon  the  parasitic  fungus 
on  which  he  supposes  the  disease  to  depend.  (^Lcmd.  Med,  Times  db  Gaz,. 
rii.  181.) 

In  adults,  the  some  local  applications  may  be  made,  and  the  mouth  may 
be  frequently  washed  with  cold  water,  or  solution  of  acetate  of  lead. 

8.  Follicular  Inflambiation. — ^The  mucous  follicles  may  be  aCfected 
with  inflammation  independently  of  the  neighbouring  parts,  or  in  connexion 
with  them.  In  the  latter  case,  they  are  distinguished  as  small  red  eminences 
projecting  beyond  the  general  reddened  surface  of  the  membrane,  and  are 
particularly  observable  upon  the  tongue  and  soft  palate.  When  independ- 
aatly  inflamed,  they  are,  according  to  M.  Billard,  the  source  of  those  small 
itnmd  or  oval  ulcers,  which  are  so  common  in  the  mouth,  and  have  long  been 
known  by  the  name  of  aphthas.  That  these  muciparous  glands  are  oc^isibn- 
allj  the  seat  of  aphthous  ulcerations  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  a  much 
more  common  source  of  them  is  the  affection  which  will  be  noticed,  in  the 
naxt  section.  As  described  by  M.  Billard,  the  inflamed  follicles  may  be 
■ometimes  felt  l^  the  finger  before  they  can  be  clearly  distinguishcni  by  the 
6ja.  When  first  distinctly  visible  they  are  in  the  form  of  minute,  murd, 
round,  whitish  eminences,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  redness.  If  the  inflam- 
maiion  should  not  subside,  the  little  tumours  soften  in  the  centre  and  ulcer- 
ate, and  the  surface  of  the  ulcers  is  covered  with  a  whitish  adhering  matter. 
These  ulcers  are  usually  distinct;  but,  when  numerous  follicles  in  the  same 
Ticinitj  are  inflamed,  they  become  confluent,  and  form  a  continuous  whitish 
uloerated  surface  of  considerable  extent.  This  affection,  according  to  M. 
Billard,  is  apt  to  appear  at  the  period  of  dentition;'  but  it  sometimes  also 
attacks  adults,  ai)d  is  asserted  to  occur  in  early  infancy,  when  it  is  usually 
ecmfounded  with  the  thrush.  In  its  confluent  form,  it  is  said  frequently  to 
attend  the  last  stages  of  the  exanthematous  fevers,  and  of  various  chronic 
eomplaints,  such  as  phthisis,  cancer,  and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  abdo- 
minal viscera.  The  treatment  is  not  different  from  that  of  the  following 
Tariety  of  stomatitis. 

4.  Eruptivb  or  Vesicular  Inflammation. — Aphthae, — The  term 
aphthae  was  employed  by  the  ancients  to  signify  various  inflammatory  afiec- 
tions  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  Willan  proposed  to  restrict  it 
to  a  peculiar  vesicular  eruption  upon  the  membrane,  but  committed  the  error 
of  confounding  with  this  affection  tbe  thrush  of  early  infancy,  which,  in  gene- 
ral, as  already  described,  is  attended  neither  with  eruption  nor  ulceration. 
The  two  complaints  are  quite  distinct,  and  should  not  be  similarly  designated. 
The  term  thrush,  in  this  work,  is  applied  to  the  infantile  sore-mouth  already 
treated  of;  while  aphthae,  in  compliance  with  very  general  usage,  is  extended 
to  all  those  small  ulcers,  with  whitish  surfaces,  which  so  frequently  appear  in 
the  mouth,  whatever  may  be  their  origin.  Their  most  frequent  source  is 
probably  the  vesicular  eruption,  which  constitutes  the  subject  of  this  section. 
The  vesicle  is  small,  oval  or  roundish,  white  or  pearl-coloured,  and  consists 

Chlorinat.  f^iss;  Aquse  Rosae  f^^iss.  Misce.  R.— Argenti  Nitrat.  gr.  j;  Aq.  DestiHat. 
tj^,  Mii»ce.  Some  recommend  a  much  stronger  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  containing 
from  five  to  ciglit  grains  of  the  salt  to  a  fluidounce  of  distilled  water;  but  such  a  solu- 
tion should  not  be  applied  dftener  than  once  or  twice  a  day. 
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of  a  transparent  serous  fluid  under  the  elevated  epithelium.  Id  a  few  days, 
the  epithelium  breaks,  the  scrum  escapes,  and  a  small  nicer  forms,  more  or 
less  painful,  with  a  whitish  bottom,  and  usually  a  red  circle  of  inflammation 
around  it.  The  vesicles  are  sometimes  distinct  and  scattered,  Bometimet 
numerous  and  confluent.  The  distincit  variety,  thongh  painful,  is  a  light 
afiection,  continuing  in  general  only  a  few  days  or  a  week,  and  is  usually 
confined  to  the  mouth.  It  produces  little  or  no  constitutional  disorder, 
thot)gh  it  may  be  associated  with  fever  and  gastric  irritation  as  an  eflfect.  It 
attacks  equally  children  and  adults;  but  is  said  not  to  be  very  common  m 
early  infancy.  In  adults  it  is  frequently  occasioned  by  the  irritation  of  de- 
cayed teeth.  The  confluent  variety  is  much  more  severe  and  obstinate.  This 
frequently  extends  into  the  fauces  and  pharynx,  and  is  even  said  to  reach  the 
intestinal  canal,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  afliection  of  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels  is  identical  with  that  of  the  mouth.  When  it  occupies  the 
fauces,  it  renders  deglutition  painful.  It  is  sometimes  attended  with  gastrie 
uneasiness,  vomiting,  intestinal  pains,  and  diarrhaaa.  Fever  occasionally  pre- 
cedes it,  and  moderates  without  entirely  ceasing  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
eruption.  The  fever  sometimes  assumes  the  typhoid  character.  The  oon- 
plaint  is  not  common.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  adults,  and  is  said  te 
attack  preferably  women  in  childbed.  It  may  continue  for  several  weeks, 
and  soiAetimes  proves  fatal. 

Treatment, — In  ordinary  cases,  no  general  treatment  is  required.  Mag- 
nesia may  be  given  to  correct  acidity,  and  the  diet  regulated  by  the  state  of 
the  stomach.  In  the  severer  cases,  fever  should  be  obviated  by  refrigerut 
cathartics  and  diaphoretics,  and  by  a  liquid  farinaceous  or  demulcent  diet 
When  the  disease  attacks  the  fauces  or  pharynx,  occasions  painful  swalhnr* 
ing,  and  is  attended  with  much  fever  and  a  strong  pulse,  general  bleedisg 
may  become  necessary,  and  subsequently  the  application  of  leeches  to  Iks 
throat.  Diarrhoea  must  be  counteracted  by  the  usual  remedies  calculated  to 
relieve  intestinal  irritation,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  as  especially 
useful,  emollient  applications  to  the  abdomen,  and  the  warm  bath.  When 
the  fever  assumes  the  typhoid  form,  a  tonic  and  supporting  treatment  may 
be  required. 

In  the  early  stage,  the  local  treatment  should  consist  of  demulcent  appK- 
cations,  as  flaxseed  tea,  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  or  almond  emulsion,  with  or 
without  a  little  laudanum,  or  some  preparation  of  morphia.  But,  after  the 
inflammation  has  somewhat  subsided,  and  ulcers  are  loft  indisposed  to  heal, 
astringent  washes  may  be  resorted  to.  Solutions  of  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate 
of  zinc,  and  alum;  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  and 
sweetened  with  the  honey  of  roses;  and  various  vegetable  astringent  and 
tonic  infusions  have  been  recommended.  The  author  usually  employs  a 
strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  in  the  proportion  of  15  or  20  grains  to 
the  fluidounce  of  water,  which  he  applies  by  means  of  a  cameFs  hair  pencil 
exclusively  to  the  ulcers,  with  the  almost  uniform  efi*ect  of  disposing  them  to 
heal ;  and,  even  in  the  eruptive  stage,  this  application  will  often  be  found  to 
cflcet  an  almost  immediate  cure.  Equally  effectual  are  probably  the  nitrate 
of  {likor  and  sulphate  of  copper,  applied  to  the  ulcers,  either  in  strong  solo- 
tion  or  in  tlio  solid  form. 

5.  UlXERATi VE  Inflammatiox. —  Ulcerative  StomatitU. —  Canf^rnm  Oris. 
— Canker. — Any  inflammation  of  the  mouth  may  be  attended  with  ulcera- 
tion; but  the  complaint  here  referred  to  is  essentially  ulcerative,  appearing  in 
this  form  at  the  commencement,  and  presenting  characters  which  entitle  it  lo 
rank  as  a  distinct  affection.  Dr.  S^'monds  considers  cancntm  on's  as  a  synonjmc 
of  gaiitjrcne  of  the  mouth  ;  but  such  is  not  the  ordinary  application  of  the  term. 
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It  is  true  tbat  the  ulcers,  usually  called  caukcr,  may,  in  constitutions  predis- 
posed to  gangrene,  terminate  in  that  affection,  but  in  the  great  majority  of 
eases  they  do  not  appear  to  have  such  a  tendency,  and  are  a  comparatively 
innocent  disease. 

The  complaint  usually  makes  its  appearance  in  the  gums  ov  inside  of  the 
cheeks  or  lips ;  though  it  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  mouth,  or  in  the  fauces. 
When  first  noticed  it  is  in  the  form  of  an  ulcer,  often  of  considerable  size,  with 
a  yellowish-white  or  grayish '  surface,  and  an  inflamed  border.  The  neigV 
bouring  parts  are  also  inflamed  and  swollen,  and,  when  the  ulcer  is  in  the 
cheek  or^  lips,  the  tumefaction  is  observed  externally,  the  cheek  of  the  side 
affected  being  red,  shining,  and  prominent.  The  swelling  in  the  mouth  is 
sometimes  so  considerable  as  to  render  an  examination  of  the  sore  difficult. 
There  is  a  very  copious  flow  of  saliva;  and  the  breath  is  very  offensive,  though 
the  fetor  is  distinct  from  that  of  gangrene.  The  ulcer  is  generally  painful^ 
and  is  usually  attended  with  fever  and  constipation.  It  may  continue  for 
weeks  or  even  months  without  very  serious  consequences ;  though,  when  upon 
the  gums,  it  sometimes  lays  bare  the  alveolar  processes.  I  have  never  known 
it  to  penetrate  through  the  cheek,  nor  to  end  fatally;  though  what  might  be 
the  ultimate  consequences  of  continued  neglect  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  have 
always  found  it  to  yield  to  treatment. 

Patches  of  pseudo-membranous  inflammation  now  and  then  occur  in  the 
mouth,  bearing  much  resemblance  to  the  ulcerative  affection  above  described, 
tnd  possibly  constituting,  in  many  instances,  its  first  stage.  The  patches 
eovered  with  the  plastic  effusion  are  whitish  at  first,  then:  grayish,  and  some- 
times at  last  livid  or  blackish.  In  consequence  of  the  inflammation  around 
tbem,  they  appear  set  in  the  membrane,  and  hence  bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  ulcers.  They  end  either  by  a  gradual  absorption  or  separation  of  the  pseudo- 
membranous matter,  or  by  a  destruction  of  a  portion  of  the  mucous  tissue^  when 
an  ulcer  results. 

The  causes  of  cancrum  oris  are  obscure.  It  generally  occurs  in  children 
from  two  to  six  years  old ;  has  been  ascribed  to  a  debilitated  habit  of  body, 
arising  from  deficient  or  improper  food,  bad  air,  want  of  cleanliness,  &c. ;  and 
is  said  to  prevail  most  among  the  poor.  I  have  seen  it,  however,  in  children 
otherwise  apparently  healthy,  well  fed,  and  well  provided  for  in  all  respects. 

Treatment, — From  two  to  six  grains  of  calomel  may  be  given  at  the  com- 
mencement, either  associated  with  some  other  cathartic,  such  as  rhubarb  or 
jidap,  in  order  to  insure  its  operation  upon  the  bowels,  or  followed,  should  it 
not  operate  in  six  or  eight  hours,  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil.  The  bowels  may 
afterwards  be  kept  open  by  the  occasional  administration  of  castor  oilj  mag- 
nesia or  its  carbonate,  or  the  sulphate  of  magnesia ;  small  doses  of  the  neutral 
mixture,  or  of  antimonial  wine  should  be  given  when  the  fever  is  considerable; 
and,  if  the  breath  should  be  sour,  a  few  grains  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  in 
carbonic  acid  water,  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day^  will  be  found  useful. 
In  protracted  cases,  attended  with  debility,  it  may  be  advisable  to  have  re- 
course to  the  mineral  acids,  and  to  infusion  of  bark  or  sulphate  of  quinia.  Iodide 
of  potassium  often  operates  very  favourably.  In  the  febrile  state,  the  diet 
should  consist  exclusively  of  farinaceous  liquids.  In  the  absence  of  fever, 
milk  may  be  allowed  ;  and,  in  cases  of  debility,  animal  broth,  jelly,  &c.  Sour 
and  acescent  food  should  be  avoided. 

But  the  local  treatment  is  chiefly  to  be  relied  on.  Various  applications 
have  been  recommended.  Among  these  are  mouth-washes  of  tincture  of 
myrrh  with  Peruvian  bark,  dilute  mineral  acids  with  honey,  and  solution  of 
alum.  I  have  found  nothing  so  useful  as  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  in  the 
proportion  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  to  the  fluidounce  of  water,  appli^  twice 
or  three  times  a  day  to  the  ulcer,  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  pencil,  and 
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continued  until  the  yellowish-wbite  exudation  ib  removedi  and  the  Baxhet 
assumea  a  reddish  hue.  With  thia  application  I  have  in  no  inatanoe  failed  ts 
effect  a  cure.  It  ia  highly  probable  that  strong  solutiona  of  sulphate  of  OM>per  or 
nitrate  of  silver,  which  have  been  recommended,  would  prove  equally  eftectusL 
Nitrate  of  copper  and  the  diluted  nitric  acid  of  the  pharmacoposia  have  also 
been  found  useful.  The  pseudo-membranoua  patches  above  deaisribed  maj  bi 
treated  in  the  same  manner. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Babington,  of  Coleraine,  Ireland,  has  employed  ohlofateoC 
internally,  in  this  co;mplaint,  in  thirty  cases,  with  speedy  and  uniform 
After  administering  an  aperient  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  he  gives  four  graiai 
of  the  chlorate,  dissolved  in  sweetened  water,  every  four  hours ;  frequently 
washing  the  mouth  in  a  warm  weak  solution  <^  chloride  of  soda.  {Z>u6.  Quart 
Joum.  of  Med,  Sci.y  xv.  236.) 

6.  So&E-MouTH  OF  NuBSiNQ- Women. — ^There  ia  a  form  of  oloerative  i»- 
flammation  of  the  mouth,  peculiar  to  women  while  suckling,  or  in  the  advanced 
stage  of  pregnancy.  It  was  described  by  Dr.  E.  Hale,  in  a  communieation  to 
the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  published  in  1830,  and  subsequently  bj 
Dr.  F.  F.  Backus  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  ScienctM  for  Jukjxujy 
1841.  It  comes  on  with  a  loss  of  taste,  and  a  sensation  described  as  sisBikr 
to  that  produced  by  scalding  liquids,  and  is  sometimes  very  suddmi  in  ili 
attack.  According  to  Dr.  Hale,  one  or  more  minute,  hard,  painful  tomoiin 
occur,  at  the  beginning  of  the  complaint,  on  the  side  of  the  tongue,  which 
after  a  time  ulcerate,  producing  very  painful  sores,  with  hard  elevated  boidcn^ 
and  a  .circle  of  inflammation  around  them.  According  to  Dr.  Backus,  ths 
ulcers  often  do  not  make  their  appearance  until  a  oonsiderable  tine  after  ths 
commencement  of  the  inflammation.  They  gradually  increase  in  siae,  iriiik 
others  appear  upon  the  tongue  and  inside  of  the  cheeks,  and  the  inflammatki 
sometimes  extends  over  the  whole  mouth.  The  surface  is  red  and  extieady 
tender  and  painful,  so  that  no  drinks  or  food  can  be  borne  but  those  (tf  thi 
blandest  character.  The  toDgue  is  not  coated,  but  is  red  and  amooth,  sad 
there  is  a  copious  flow  of  saliva.  The  disease  is  at  first  local,  being  unst- 
tended  with  fever  or  loss  of  appetite ;  but,  if  not  arrested,  it  is  apt  to  extsad 
to  the  fauces  and  oesophagus ;  the  stomach  and  bowels  become  imtated ;  dit^ 
rhoea  often  takes  place ;  and  the  patient  falls  into  a  state  of  ffreat  debility  and 
emaciation,  which  sometimes  terminates  in  death.  Dr.  W.  H.  Byford  tieati 
of  three  varieties  of  the  disease ;  1.  a  diffused  superficial  inflammation  of  the 
buccal  mucous  membrane ;  2.  a  vesicular  eruption  which  may  be  superadded 
to  the  first  variety;  and  3.  an  ulcerative  affection  similar  to  that  above  de- 
scribed, (ilm.  Joum,  of  Med,  Sci,^  N.  S.,  xxv.  393.)  The  cause  is  soae 
influence  exerted  on  the  system  by  nursing,  or  by  the  advanced  stale  of  pie^ 
nancy ;  as  persons  are  not  affected  under  other  circumstances,  and  the  diwieie 
always  gives  way  upon  the  weaning  of  the  child.  What  is  the  natoie,  how* 
ever,  of  this  influence  is  unknown.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  oonnected  with 
any  pre-existing  condition  of  health,  or  character  of  constitution.  The  con- 
plaint  is  apt  to  recur  in  subsequent  nursings ;  and  Dr.  Hale  thinka  that,  when 
pregnant  women  are  attacked,  it  is  in  consequence  of  a  predisposition  aoquind 
from  having  had  the  disease  while  nursing  on  a  previous  oocaaion.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  especially  prevalent  in  particular  localities. 

The  most  efficient  remedies  are  said  to  be  tonics  and  laxatives.  Dr.  Hale 
gave  sulphate  of  quinia  or  infusion  of  Peruvian  bark,  aerpentaria,  ale  or 
porter,  and  Seidlitz  powders  or  rhubarb ;  Dr.  Backus,  a  oombination  of  otf^ 
Donate  of  iron,  rhubarb,  aloes,  and  ipecacuanha,  in  the  form  of  pills.  Dr. 
Byford  recommends  cod-liver  oil.  The  diet  should  be  of  milk  and  farioa* 
oeous  substances.    As  local  applicationS|  mild  astringent  infnsionsi  or  a  sola* 
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tion  of  titrate  of  silver  are  recommended.  Should  these  remedies  fail,  the 
ehild  should  be  removed  from  the  breast;  and  a  cure  then  speedily  takes 
place.  Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  a  note  has 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine  (x.  372),  from  Dr.  H.  D. 
Holt,  in  which  the  writer  states  that  the  disease  has  invariably  yielded,  under 
his  observation,  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours,  to  iodide  of  potassium,  given 
in  the  dose  of  five  grains  three  times  a-day.  Br.  1^.  Wilcox  has  met  with 
uniform  success  from  the  decoction  of  wnart-weed  {Poli/gonum  punctaium  of 
Elliot),  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  and  tops  in  a  pint  of 
wmier  for  twenty  minutes,  and  applied  to  the  affected  part  every  hour  through 
die  day.  (ilm.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci,,  N.  S.,  xvi.  248.)  Dr.  J.  Y.  Ware,  of 
Massachusetts,  has  found  the  compound  mixture  of  iron  (U.  S.  Ph.),  given 
internally  in  doses  of  a  tablespoonful  three  times  a-day,  and  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  containing  two  grains  to  the  fiuidounce,  used  as  a  gargle,  to 
be  infallible.  (^Ihid.j  xviii.  290.)  Dr.  M.  L.  Kpapp,  formerly  professor  of 
Materia  Medica  in  the  University  of  Iowa,  considers  this  disease  as  essen-^ 
tudly  scorbutic ;  and  has  treated  cases  on  this  principle  successfully  which 
have  come  under  his  notice  \  but  the  afiection,  as  described  by  Drs.  Hale  and 
Backus,  has  not  the  peculiar  features  of  scurvy,  and  differs  probably  from 
that  noticed  by  Dr.  Enapp.  (See  New  York  Joum.  p/ Med.j  N.  S.,  vii.  206.) 

7.  Ganqrenous  Inflammation. — Gangraena  Oris^-r- Sloughing  Phages 
damia  of  the  Mouth, — Necrosis  Infantilis. — Gangrene  may  originate  in  the 
month,  as  elsewhere,  from  inflammation,  in  consequence  either  of  the  violence 
of  the  affection  or  of  constitutional  predisposition ;  but  the  complaint  which  it 
is  intended  io  designate  by  the  above  title  is  one  of  peculiar  character,  occur- 
iring  under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  presenting  peculiar  phenomena.  In- 
deedy  it  is  an  unsettled  point,  whether  it  has  in  general  any  dependence  upon 
inflammation.  By  many  the  gangrene  is  considered  as  an  original  affection, 
#nd  the  inflammation  which  sometimes  attends  it  rather  as  an  effect  than  a 
CMise.  The  probability  is  that  it  depends  upon  a  peculiar  morbid  condition 
of  ajatem,  which  is  sometimes  capable  of  immediately  producing  it,  but  more 
fireqnently  acts  as  a  predisposition  merely ;  inflammation  or  ulceration  of 
whatever  kind  serving  as  the  exciting  cause,  which  calls  this  predisposition 
into  action.  In  this  way,  the  ulcer  described  in  a  previous  section  as  canker 
0^  the  mouth  may  sometimes  be  the  first  stage  of  the  true  gangrsma  oris, 

O^grene  of  the  mouth  occurs  usually  in  children  between  the  periods  of 
the  first  and  seooncl  dentition,  though  accounts  are  not  wanting  of  its  occa- 
iional  occurrence  idso  in  adults.  It  is  not  often  seen  by  the  practitioner  in 
ita  earliest  stages.  When  it  first  attracts  notice,  it  commonly  exhibits  a 
whitish  or  ash-coloured  eschar,  situated  upon  the  gums,  most  frequently  be- 
tween the  lower  incisors,  though  it  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  mouth  or 
fimoes,  and  is  often  seated  on  the  inside  of  one  of  the  cheeks.  This  ulcer  is 
sometimes,  though  not  generally,  preceded  by  a  slight  degree  of  inflamma- 
tory redness  and  swelling.  When  on  the  inside  of  the  cheek,  it  is  usually 
acoompanied  with  considerable  swelling,  so  that  the  cheek  appears  externally 
qoite  prominent;  and  this  is  sometimes  the  first  mark  of  the  disease  which 
attracts  notice.  The  exterior  surface  of  the  cheek  is  for  the  most  part  po- 
lished, and  whiter  than  in  health.  In  this  stage  the  child  suffers  little  or  no 
pain;  nor  are  any  striking  constitutional  phenomena  presented.  There  is 
often  an  air  of  languor  and  weakness  about  the  little  patient ;  but  the  func- 
tiona  are  apparently  regular,  and  the  usual  avocations  or  amusements  are  not 
interrupted.  There  are  seldom  any  signs  of  fever.  As  the  complaint  ad- 
vances, the  slough  spreads,  the  saliva  flows  copiously,  and  the  breath  becomes 
excessively  fetid.     The  disease  penetrates  to  the  bony  structure,  necrosis  of 
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the  alveolar  processes  takes  place,  and  the  teeth  are  loosened  and  fall  out, 
with  portions  of  their  bony  sockets.  An  acrid  flaid  is  poured  out  by  the 
sloughing  and  ulcerating  surface^  which  inflames  and  excoriates  the  inner 
surface  of  the  mouth,  and,  by  thus  over-exciting  the  enfeebled  stnietiire, 
gives  rise  to  new  centres  of  mortification.  Upon  the  swollen  cheek  exter- 
nally, a  pale  ash-coloured  spot  sometimes  makes  its  appearance,  which  beeomei 
livid  or  black,  and  spreads  rapidly,  till  much  of  the  cheek  is  destroyed ;  tod 
portions  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  even  the  palatal  and  ethmoidal  bones,  are  said 
to  have  been,  in  some  instances,  involved  in  the  mortification ;  but  death 
usually  takes  place  before  the  disease  has  had  time  to  effect  so  much  local 
miseliief.  In  the  progress  of  the  gangrene,  a  febrile  action  sets  in,  probably 
occasioned,  in  part,  by  inflammation  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  resulting  from 
the  sloughs  and  the  acrid  discharges,  and,  in  part,  by  the  putrid  matter 
swallowed  by  the  patient.  The  pulse  is  firequent  and  feeble,  and  the  child 
very  restless  and  morbidly  wakeful.  There  is  often,  in  the  advanced  stages, 
an  almost  total  inability  to  take  food,  which  tends  to  increase  the  debilitj. 
An  exhausting  diarrhoea,  moreover,  supervenes  towards  the  close  of  the  dis- 
order. Death  is  preceded  by  cold  extremities,  and  the  other  customary  evi- 
dences of  exWeme  exhaustion. 

The  disease  seldom  occurs  after  the  period  of  the  second  dentition.  It  if 
most  apt  to  attack  children  of  debilitated  constitutions,  resulting  from  habit- 
ual exposure  to  a  vitiated  air,  and  the  use  of  unwholesome  or  insafficient 
food.  Hence,  it  is  most  prevalent  in  miasmatic  districts,  and  in  poMie 
establishments  where  children  are  crowded  together.  It  is  a  frequent  seqneli 
of  other  diseases,  especially  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fever,  and  ths 
exanthemata.  Mercury  has  sometimes  been  accused  of  producing  it,  ihonfjk 
generally  upon  insufficient  grounds.  It  is  possible  that  the  mercurial  sore* 
mouth  may  sometimes  have  degenerated  into  this  complaint,  in  persons  prs- 
disposed  to  it.  The  opinion  is  highly  probable,  which  ascribes  the  constito- 
tional  predisposition  to  the  disease  to  a  depraved  condition  of  the  blood.  It 
is  not  unfrequently  complicated  with  pneumonia,  which  greatly  increases  the 
danger.  Oi  twenty-one  fatal  cases,  Rillict  and  Barthez  found  this  complica- 
tion in  nineteen.  {T^atU  des  Maladies  de$  Enfants,  ii.  152.) 

Treatment, — ^The  disease,  when  taken  in  hand  in  an  early  stage,  is  almoil 
always  curable;  but,  after  considerable  sloughing,  especially  of  the  cheek, 
is  generally  fatal.  The  remedies  addressed  to  the  constitution  are  tboie 
calculated  to  support  the  strength  of  the  patient.  Sulphate  of  quinia,  or 
infusion  of  Peruvian  bark,  the  mineral  acids,  and  a  nutritious  diet,  an 
usually  advisable.  Chlorate  of  potassa,  in  the  dose  of  five  or  six  grains  iior 
a  child  from  six  to  eight  years  old,  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day,  maj 
be  employed  with  hope  of  advantage.  Chalybeates  will  sometimes  pitnv 
useful,  especially  in  cases  originating  in  miasmatic  diseases.  In  cases  of 
great  debility,  wine  whey,  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  or  camphor,  and 
animal  broths  should  be  resorted  to.  Constipation  should  be  obviated  bj 
rhubarb,  with  or  without  magnesia;  and  opiates  should  be  given  throughoat 
the  complaint  to  relieve  restlessness  and  pain. 

But  local  measures  are  most  to  be  relied  on.  As  soon  as  a  white  or  arii- 
coloured  surface  appears,  some  escharotic  substance  should  be  freely  applied 
to  it.  Dr.  B.  n.  Coates,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  seen  much  of  the  diseaie, 
has  found  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a 
drachm  of  the  sulphate  to  a  fluidounce  of  water,  applied  two  or  three  tinm 
daily,  so  as  to  touch  every  portion  of  the  diseased  surfcice,  by  far  the  m*"^ 
effectual  remedy.  [N,  Am.  Med,  and  Surr/,  Joum.,  vol.  ii.  p.  20.)  Solid 
'Nnite  of  silver,  or  a  strong  solution  of  the  salt  if  sloughs  are  already  formed, 
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tbe  mineral  acids^  and  undiluted  tinctnre  of  chloride  of  iron^  have-  also  been 
recommended  as  topical  applications,  and  will  in  most  cases  be  found  effectual. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  in  the  proportion  of 
half  a  drachm  to  the  fluidounce.  Tincture  of  myrrh,  decoction  of  Peruvian 
bark,  and  solution  of  alum  have  been  employed ;  but  are  of  little  use,  unless 
in  promoting  the  healing  process  after  the  separation  of  the  slough.  The 
mouth  should  be  washed  with  solution  of  chloride  of  soda  or  of  creasote,  to 
correct  the  fetor.  The  removal  of  the  loosened  teeth  will  sometimes  be  found 
useful,  as  their  presence  serves  as  a  source  of  irritation,  and  sometimes  iuter- 
feres  with  the  application  of  remedies  to  the  whole  surface  diseased.  When 
a  gangrenous  spot  appears  on  the  cheek,  M.  Billard  advises,  as  the  most 
effectual  remedy,  to  make  a  crucial  incision  in  the  affected  part,  and  to  fill  it 
with  the  butter  of  antimony,  or  to  apply  the  actual  cautery.  The  charcoal, 
carrot,  or  fermenting  poultice,  may  be  applied  when  the  gangrene  advances/ 
the  parts  being  frequently  washed  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  creasote. 

8-  Mercurial  Inflammation  of  the  Mouth. — MercMrial  Stomatitis. — 
There  arQ  various  morbid  states  of  the  mouth  depending  upon  peculiar  general 
diseases,  such  as  the  scorbutic  and  syphilitic  ulcers,  and  the  varidlous  erup- 
tion; but  tiiese  are  more  properly  treated  of  under  the  heads  of  the  diseases 
severally,  of  which  they  constitute  a  part.  The  effects  of  mercury  upon  the 
mouth  may  with  the  greater  propriety  be  considered  in  this  place,  as  an  account 
of  its  general  effects  upon  the  system  does  not  come  within  the  plan  of  the 
present  work. 

Amons  the  first  indications  of  the  action  of  mercury  are  often  a  metallic 
taste  in  the  mouth,  like  that  of  brass  or  copper,  and  some  increase  of  the  saliva. 
At  the  same  time,  a  close  examination  will  detect  a  slight  redness  and  swell- 
ing of  the  gums,  particularly  about  the  necks  of  the  lower  incisors,  while 
somewhat  below  their  edge,  a  broad  white  line  may  often  be  observed,  de- 
pending on  opacity  of  the  epithelium.  The  patient  soon  begins  to  feel  some 
uneasiness,  complaining  of  soreness  when  the  gums  are  pressed,  and  of  p^n 
when  the  teeth  are  forcibly  closed  together.  There  is  also  a  sense  of  stiffness 
about  the  jaws  when  the  mouth  is  opened,  and  the  teeth  feel  as  if  projecting 
above  theif  usual  level.  The  flow  of  saliva  increases,  the  inflammation  extends, 
the  gums  and  palate  become  obviously  swollen,  and  the  tongue  covers  it^lf 
with  a  yellowish-white  or  brownish  fur,  and  is  often  so  much  enlarged  as  to . 
exhibit  the  impressions  of  the  teeth  when  projected  from  the  mouth.  The 
throat  frequently  becomes  sore,  and  the  cheeks,  and  salivary  and  absorbent 
glands,  swollen  and  painful.  There  is  often  severe  toothache  or  pain  'in  the 
jawd.  A  whitish  exudation  along  the  edges  of  the  gums  is  very  common. 
The  breath,.which,  from  the  beginning,  and  sometimes  even  before  the  appear- 
ance of  any  one  of  the  symptoms  mentioned,  has  a  peculiar  disagreeable  odour, 
DOW  becomes  extremely  offensive,  and  in  bad  cases  almost  intolerable.  Ulcer- 
adon  often  occurs,  especially  aboiit  tbe  necks  of  the  teeth,  which  are  conse- 
i^nently  loosened,  and  in  the  cheeks,  lips,  and  fauces.  The  ulcers  often  have 
their  origin  in  a  vesicular  eruption,  such  as  that  already  described.  (See  page 
501.)  The  whole  mouth  with  its  appendages  is  sometimes  so  much  swollen 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  opened ;  and  the  tongue  so  much  enlarged  as  to  project 
beyond  the  lips.  The  patient  is  now  nearly  or  quite  unable  to  articulate,  or 
to  masticate  his  food,  and  sometimes  can  scarcely  swallow.  A  case  was  related 
by  Dr.  Physiok,  in  his  lectures,  in  which  an  obstinate  dislocation  of  the  jav^ 
resulted  from  the  enormous  tumefaction  of  the  tongue.  Hemorrhage  is  not 
an  unfrequent  attendant  upon  these  bad  cases,  and  is  sometimes  so  profuse  as 
to  be  alarming.  Sloughing  also  takes  place,  and  portions  of  the  jaw  bone  are 
occasionally  laid  bare.     There  is  always,  in  the  severe  cases,  more  or  less 
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feyer,  winch  is  partly  symptomatic  of  the  local  affectiop,  ptrUT  the  ^fcel 
effect  of  the  mercury.  Death,  frop  Uie  ezhanstiiig  influenoe  of  the  irritatuo, 
want  of  nourishment!  and  hemorrhage,  has  occurred  in  numerous  iDStanoa; 
but  the  patient  generally  recovers  from  the  worst  forms  of  the  affectioD,  tboosk 
sometimes  with  a  deformed  mouth.  The  tongue  and  dieek  have  occasioDiUj 
adhered  at  points  where  their  ulcerated  surfaces  were  in  contact  and  a  aoigiad 
operation  has  been  necessary  to  remove  the  evil. 

Some  individuals  are  exceedingly  susceptible  to  sore  mouth  boai  merevy; 
the  smallest  quantity  of  the  mineral  being  sufficient  to  prodnoe  severe  effiaeli. 
Others  again  are  scarcely  affected^  in  this  way,  by  any  quantity  of  the  medi- 
cine which  can  be  administered.  The  preoccupation  of  the  system  by  a  very 
violent  disease  presents,  in  many  instances,  a  complete  obstacle  to  ks  sctioo 
upon  the  mouth.  Thus,  in  yellow  fever  it  is  sometimes  utterly  uipoeBiUe  to 
induce  the  mercurial  salivation. 

Treatment. — Mild  cases  of  this  affection  require  no  treatment.  In  aereie 
cases,  it  is  usually  advisable  to  keep  the  bowels  loose  by  saline  esthsrtici^  to 
confine  the  patient  to  a  liquid  farinaceous  or  milk  diet,  and  to  allay  nerroni 
irritation  and  pain  by  opium.  In  some  rare  instances,  when  the  inflsmmatini 
is  intense  and  the  pulse  strong,  it  may  be  proper  to  draw  blood  from  the  ara. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  the  patient  be  clothed  in  flannel,  and  breathe  a  pan 
air.  The  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  to  the  amount  of  a  quart  daily, 
has  been  recommended  as  a  diluent  The  internal  use  of  chlorate  of  petaai 
has  also  been  recommended  as  highly  useful,  though  requiring  caution.  (8m 
Am,  Joum,  of  Med.  Sci,,  N.  S.,  xiii.  169.) 

In  the  local  treatment.  It  is  usually  sufficient  to  wash  the  mouth  and  thfOit 
with  warm  demulcent  liquids,  or  mild  astringent  decoctions  or  infnaons.    Of 
the  former,  barley-water,  flaxseed  tea,  and  infusion  of  sassafras  pith  or  bcaao 
leaves;  of  the  latter,  common  green  tea,  decoction  of  galls  or  black  alder,  sad 
infusion  of  red  roses,  or  of  the  berries  or  inner  bark  of  the  upland  suaaA 
may  be  employed.     The  astringent  preparations  should  be  weak,  and  may  bi 
advantageously  associated  with  laudanum.     Perhaps  no  wash  for  the  moath 
is  preferable  to  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  in  the  proportion  of  two  or  thm 
grains  to  the  fluidounce.     A  solution  of  alum  may  also  be  employed;  sadi 
when  ulcers  exist,  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  nitrate  of  lolver  may 
be  applied  by  a  camel's  hair  pencil  to  the  ulcerated  sur&ce.     Half  a  dsMha 
of  nitrate  of  silver  may,  for  this  purpose,  be  dissolved  in  a  fluidoonoe  of  di^ 
tilled  water.     To  correct  the  fetor,  washes  made  with  chloride  of  soda  or  of 
lime,  or  with  creasote,  will  be  found  most  effectual.    Tar  smeared  over  tk 
surface  of  the  mouth  has  been  recommended.     Dr.  Wilcox,  of  Elmira,  Kev 
York,  has  obtained  extraordinary  success  from  the  use  of  a  decoction  of  tk 
smart-weed,  employed  in  the  same  manner  as  recommended  in  the  sore-nootk 
of  nursing  women.  (See  page  505.)     When  the  inflammation  and  s«eUiB| 
are  great,  leeches  may  be  applied  under  the  lower  jaw,  or  over  the  parotidi- 
I  have  found  blisters  to  the  sides  of  the  £ftce  and  nec^  very  useful  in  rdie^ 
ing  pain. 

Article  II. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  TONGUB,  or  GLOSSITIS. 

The  term  Glossitis  (from  yXtaaaa,  tongue)  is  here  applied  to  inflamiaalioa 
of  the  subfitancc  of  the  tongue;  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  thil 
org^n  having  been  includ^  in  stomatitis.    This  is  often  very  sudden  ia  in 
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stteck,  and  rapid  iti  its  progress.  Some  portion  of  the  tongue,  most  commonly 
the  anterior  part;  beoomes  red,  painful,  and  swollen;  and^  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours,  the  inflammation  extends  throughout  the  organ,  which  enlarges  so 
nmch  as  to  fill  the  whole  mouth,  to  force  open  the  jaws,  and  sometimes  to 
project  considerably  beyond  the  teeth  and  lips.  The  floor  of  the  mouth  is  ob- 
TiOQsly  much  depressed,  the  soft  palate  elevated,  and  the  epiglottis,  in  some 
instances,  so  much  pressed  down  as  to  endanger  suflbcation.  Deglutition  is 
▼^7  difficult,  if  not  impossible;  and  the  patient  is  wholly  unable  to  articulate. 
The  tongue  is  usually  red  or  dark- coloured,  and  dry  upon  the  surface;  though 
lometimes  it  is  moist,  and  covered  with  a  thick  whitiis^  or  yellowish  fiir.  mt 
vnfrequently  the  neighbouring  parts  participate  in  the  inflammation.  The 
mtem  sympathizes,  and  a  quick  strong  pulse,  and  hot  skin  usually  exist  in 
ue  earlier  stages;  but,  as  the  complaint  advances,  and  respiration,  becomes 
embarrassed,  the  pulse  loses  its  stren^h,  and  cold  sweats  occur.  The  inflam- 
mation may  terminate  in  resolution ;  out,  if  not  interrupted  by  remedial  treat- 
ment, it  is  apt  to  run  into  suppuration  or  gangrene,  unless,  indeed,  the  patient 
previously  die  of  suffocation,  or  of  apoplexy  from  the  impeded  return  of  blood 
from  the  head.  Sometimes  permanent  induration  is  left  upon  the  subsidence 
of  the  inflammation.  Less  destruction  is  produced  by  gangrene  than  might 
be  imagined  from  the  large  sloughs  thrown  off*  by  the  tongue;  for,  when  the 
orguk  shrinks  to  its  original  size,  the  loss  is  often  found  inconsiderable. 

CdtMei.-^Glossitis  may  result  from  the  usual  causes  of  inflammation.  Per- 
haps the  most  frequent  cause  is  direct  injury,  resulting  from  irritating  or  cor- 
rodve  substances,  scalding  drinks,  wounds  or  bruises,  or  the  bites  or  stings  of 
venomous  insects.  Sometimes  the  afiection  is  produced  by  a  direct  propaga- 
tion of  inflammation  frx)m  the  tonsils,  and  it  occasionally  arises  in  the  course 
of  ezanthematous  fevers.  In  some  instances,  the  chief  force  of  the  mercurial 
aelioii  appears  to  fall  upon  the  tongue,  and  to  produce  immense  tumefaction. 

IVeaiinent — ^The  rapid  and  dangerous  character  of  this  disease  requires 
nxMnpt  and  efficient  treatment.  As  much  blood  should  be  immediately  taken 
mm  the  arm  as  the  strength  will  permit,  and  the  bleeding  should  be  repeated 
oaee  and  again,  if  neoessary  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  inflammation.  K 
deglutition  is  possible,  the  patient  should  be  purged  freely  with  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  or  with  this  salt  combined  with  infusion  of  senna,  or  with  some 
ether  active  cathartic.  Should  it  be  impossible  to  administer  medicines  by 
die  mouth,  the  bowels  should  be  kept  open  by  enemata.  The  diet  should 
eonsiit  exclusively  of  farinaceous  dnnks.  When  the  patient  is  unable  to 
•wallow  liquids,  thirst  may  be  alleviated  by  bathing,  copious  diluent  enemata, 
and  the  cautious  application  of  lemon-juice  to  the  surface  of  the  tongue. 

The  remedy  on  which,  however,  after  general  bleeding,  the  chief  reliance 
moat  be  placed,  are  leeches  applied  beneath  the  lower  jaw,  and  to  the  upper 
anterior  part  of  the  throat.  To  be  efficient,  it  is  necessary  that  the  bleeding 
iboald  be  very  copious.  As  many  as  one  hundred  American  leeches  may  be 
applied  at  once,  if  the  strength  of  the  patient  permit.  They  should  have 
been  preceded  by  venesection.  Some  recommend  their  application  directly 
to  the  tongue;  but,  in  general,  leeches  act  better  when  applied  in  the  vicinity 
of  an  inflamed  organ  than  immediately  to  it;  as  the  irritation  from  their 
Utee  is  sometimes  very  injuriously  superadded  to  the  existing  disease.  The 
opening  of  the  ranular  veins  has  also  been  recommended;  but  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  reach  them  in  the  swollen  state  of  the  tongue;  and  there  is  danger  of 
wounding  the  ranular  arteries  in  the  operation.  The  cases  seen  by  the  author 
have  yielded  to  the  free  use  of  leeches  extemaUy,  beneath  the  floor  of  the 
iKNith,  after  suitable  general  depletion.  After  the  leeching,  emollient  poul- 
tioea  may  be  employed;  or  reoourse  may  be  had  to  blisters.    But,  should 
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leeches  not  be  attainable,  or  should  they  have  been  employed  witkoat  soeoeii, 
and  the  danger  of  snffocation  appear  imminent,  free  incisions  should  be  made 
into  the  substance  of  the  tongue,  one  on  each  side  of  the  median  line,  extend- 
ing from  the  base  to  the  tip.  Care,  however,  should  be  taken^  not  to  make 
them  80  deep  as  to  endanger  the  wounding  of  the  nnular  arteries.  Blood 
flows  freely  from  the  incision,  and  the  sise  of  the  tongue  iB  rapidly  dimi- 
nished. Another  advantage  is  the  escape  of  the  pus,  if  suppuration  sboaU 
have  i&keu  place.  .  If,  notwithstanding  all  these  rae^jmres,  suflFocatioo  if 
.  threatened,  it  will  be  necessary  to  open  the  larynx;-  and  cases  may  exist  so 
in^mediately  dangerous,  that  this  operation  should  be  at  once  resorted  to^ 
inthout  awaiting  the  slower  effect  of  other  means  of  relief. 

If  an  abscess  form  in  the  tongue,  it  should  be  opened  by  s  bistoury,  and 
mild  emulsions  or  mucilaginous  liquids,  with  the  addition  of  honey  of  roiei 
or  simple  oxymel,  may  be  afterwards  applied.  Should  the  healing  process  be 
slow,  it  may  bo  advantageously  stimulated  by  tincture  of  myrrh  and  deooe- 
tion  of  bark,  or  other  analogous  washes.  In  cases  of  gangrene,  the  moutk 
should  be  washed  with  chloride  of  lime  or  of  soda,  aqueous  solution  of 
Bote,  or  decoction  of  bark  acidulated  with  the  mineral  acids. 


^rtick  III 

MORBID  DENTITION. 

It  has  long  been  observed  that,  during  the  process  of  dentition,  ehildres 
are  more  liable  to  disease  than  at  other  times,  and  that  this  is  the  most  firtai 
period  of  life.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  influence  of  the  proeesi  has 
been  much  exaggerated.  It  occupies  a  large  portion  of  that  stage  of  gnnrth, 
when  the  susceptibilities  of  the  system  are  most  acute  by  nature,  and  lent 
blunted  by  habit,  and  when  morbific  causes  in  general  must  have  the  greateil 
influence.  It  is  at  this  time  of  life  also  that  exposure  usually  begins,  and 
the  child  becomes  liable  to  those  diseases,  such  as  measles,  hooping-eo«i|^ 
&c.,  which  occur  but  once.  It  is,  moreover,  during  dentition  that  the  cha^ 
of  diet  usually  takes  place  from  the  milk  of  the  mother  to  other  and  uaaeeiit- 
tomed  kinds  of  food,  and  that  the  maternal  milk  itself  becomes  deterionted 
by  the  institution  of  new  or  suspended  physiological  processes.  Independ- 
ently of  teething,  therefore,  it  would  be  inferred  that  this  period  of  life  avt 
be  unusually  fatal;  and  it  is  an  error  to  ascribe  the  result  exclusively  to  thit 
process.  Still,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  exercises  an  important  infiueaee, 
and  that  its  derangements  are  among  the  most  fruitful  souroes  of  danger  to 
infalit  life.  The  pressure  of  the  growing  teeth  upon  the  surrounding  parti 
almost  necessarily  occasions  some  uneasiness,  and  frequently  produces  so  maek 
irritation  and  inflammation  as  not  only  to  cause  great  load  sufiering  to  the 
child,  but  also  to  call  various  functions  into  sympathetic  disorder,  and  evm 
to  set  on  foot  serious  organic  diseases.  This  is  easily  understood,  when  it  is 
considered  that,  in  infancy,  not  only  are  the  susceptibilities  most  acute,  bat 
the  sympathies  also  peculiarly  active,  from  the  necessity  in  which  the  pystcB 
is  placed,  in  the  rapid  developement  of  all  its  parts,  to  guard  against  imgslir 
results  by  the  rapid  diffusion  of  impressions  from  each  part  to  every  other. 

The  investing  membrane  of  the  tooth,  and  the  gum  over  it,  against  wkieh 
the  body  presses  in  its  progress,  and  which  is  absorbed  in  consequence  of  this 
pressure,  are  the  parts  which  chiefly  suffer;  though  it  is  hij^y  probable  tksl 
the  roots  also  occasion  distress,  during  their  developement|  by  uoommodiqg 
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the  dental  nerves.  The  irritation,  thus  occasioned  is  probably  often  product- 
ire  of  tingling,  itching,  or  other  vague  uneasiness^  different  from  pain,  and 
even  more  difficult  to  be  borne ;  for  the  child  instinctively  seejcs  relief  by 
biUng  upon  hard  substances,  or  otherwise  pressing  them,  against  his  gums; 
the  slight  pain  thus  occaaioned  being  more  tolerable  than  the  sensation  which 
it  displaces.  This  irritation  may  sometimes  even  occasion  serious  constitu- 
tiooal  disturbance,  especially  of  a  nervous  character;  for  such  disturbance 
has  been  apparently  relieved  by  lancing  the  gums^  even  when  no  obvious 
inflammation  existed.  The  feeling  of  relief  from  pressure  may  be  expe- 
rienced, even  when  the  gum  is  considerably  swollen,  hot,  and  painful;  but, 
when  the  surface  becomes  of  a  deep  red,  or  assumes  that  vesicular  appearance 
which  sometimes  precedes  the  eruption  of  the  tooth,  it  is  usually  exceedingly 
tender  to  the  touch.  During  difficult  dentition,  the  saliva  flows  mpre  freely; 
the  child  becomes  fretful,  peevish,  restless,  and  wakeful  at  night,  frequently 
patting  his  fingers  into  the  mouth,  and  sometimes  screaming  violently,  and 
almost  incessantly.  In  some  instances,  the  inflammation  extends  to  ncigh- 
bouring  parts,  affecting  the  absorbent  and  salivary  glands,  and  the  mouth 
becomes  hot  and  dry. 

The  sympathetic  effects  of  teething  are  generally  ia  proportion  to  the  local 
affection,  which  is  greatest  when  many  teeth  are  advitncing  at  the  same  time. 
They  bear  also  some  relation  to  the  constitution  and  age.  Delicate  children 
usually  suffer  more  than  the  robust,  because  the  process  is  more  protracted; 
and  the  danger  is  greater  in  premature  than  in  late  dentition,  because  the 
susceptibilities  of  the  system  are  greater.  From  the  peculiar  mobility  of  the 
nervous  system  of  infants,  this  is  very  apt  to  suffer,  especially  the  brain. 
Hence  restlessness,  wakefulness,  occasional  spasmodic  movements,  and  even 
convulsions.  The  respiratory  organs  sometimes  participate  in  the  nervous 
derangement;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  spasm  of  the  glottis,  and 
very  obstinate  coughs,  may  originate  in  this  source.  But  the  irritation  is 
most  frequently  directed  to  the  alimentary  canal.  Looseness  of  the  bowels 
is  a  very  common  attendant  on  teething,  and,  when  not  severe,  may  be  con- 
ndesed  as  a  salutary  effort  to  relieve  or  prevent  more  dangerous  affections, 
especially  of  the  brain.  Sometimes,  however,  it  assumes  itself  a, dangerous 
eluELracter,  being  attended  with  vomiting  and  great  prostration,  or  becoming, 
protracted,  and  wearing  out  the  strength  of  the  patient.  The  skin  is  also  a 
frequent  seat  of  the  sympathetic  irritation,  and  various  eruptive  affections  are 
apt  to  appear  during  dentition.  Among  these,  a  pustular  and  ulcerative  or 
scabby  disorder  behind  the  ears  is  not  uncommon.  The  circulation  generally 
participates  more  or  less  in  the  irritation;  and  fever  not  unfrequently  occurs. 
Besides  all  these  direct  results  of  diseased  dentition,  it  is  apt  to  aggravate 
almost  all  co-existing  diseases. 

Treatment. — ^The  child  should  in  general  be  exposed  to  cool  fresh  air,  and 
the  bowels,  if  at  all  disposed  to  costiveness,  should  be  kept  open  by  a  laxa- 
tive diet,  or  by  mild  cathartics,  such  as  manna,  magnesia,  or  castor  oil.  If 
there  should  be  much  fever  with  costiveness,  a  dose  of  calomel  will  often  be 
found  useful.  In  this  case,  cool  drinks,  and  some  of  the  refrigerant  diapho- 
retics may  also  be  given,  particularly  the  neutral  mixture,  and  the  spirit  of 
nitric  ether,  which  often  has  a  happy  effect  in  controlling  irregular  nervous 
action.  The  stomach  should  never  be  loaded  with  food,  and  the  diet  should 
be  light  and  of  easy  digestion,  and  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  existing 
excitement.  Attendant  or  consequent  diseases  most  be  treated  as  when  they 
occur  under  other  circumstances;  reference,  however,  being  always  had  to  the 
fact,  that  diarrhoea  and  cutaneous  eruptions  often  afford  a  safe  outlet  to  the 
irritation,  and  should  not  be  too  hastily  removed,  lest  this  might  fall  danger- 
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onsly  upon  the  brain.  The  disorder  behind  the  ears  is  apt  to  be  nnnghdr 
and  troublesome;  and  mothen  are  offcen  anzioos  for  its  core;  but  it  sbooU 
rather  be  encouraged  than  removed;  and  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Pkurish,  of  Phila> 
delphia,  used  to  insist  upon  the  importance^  not  onlj  of  not  interfering  witk 
this  salutary  process  of  nature,  but  even  of  imitating  it,  in  cases  of  mnek 
obstinacy  or  danger,  by  keeping  blisten  open  in  the  same  sitoatioo. 

The  local  treatment  of  diseased  dentition  is  hi^y  important.  When  t 
mere  irritation  exists,  without  much  inflammation  or  disturbance  of  the 
heahh,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  allow  the  child  to  chew  upon  some  hard  sub- 
stance, as  a  smooth  piece  of  wood  or  ivory;  but,  when  the  gums  are  awoUea, 
and  any  derangement  in  the  functions  occurs,  incisions  should  be  made  with- 
out hesitation  down  to  the  teeth,  so  as  to  divide  both  the  gum  and  the  ii- 
vesting  membrane.  These  may  be  made  by  a  gum-lancet,  or  a  sharp  pea- 
knife,  and  should  always  be  free.  Over  the  front  teeth,  the  incision  should 
be  single,  but  over  the  double  teeth  of  a  crucial  form.  Lancing  the  goBBi 
often  affords  great  and  immediate  relief  It  is  useful,  in  some  measure,  bf 
the  bleeding  which  ensues,  and  is  therefore  not  always  without  benefit,  erva 
when  superficial;  but  its  chief  advantage  is  the  liberation  of  the  tooth,  anl 
the  removal  of  the  tension  of  the  gum  and  membrane.  The  objeetiod  iriiiek 
has  been  ur^ed  against  if,  that  the  incision  often  heals  before  the  tooth  sp 
pears,  and  Uius  leaves  a  scar  more  difficult  to  penetrate  than  the  original 
gum,  is  altogether  without  foundation.  So  &r  from  affording  an  incMsdl 
resistance  to  the  progress  of  the  tooth,  the  scar  partakes  of  £at  diminisM 
vitality  of  all  new  formed  parts,  which  causes  them  to  yield  to  the  absorbeat 
process  more  readily  than  the  original  structure.  It  is  asserted  that  laoeiif 
the  gums  is  sometimes  useful,  even  when  no  swelling  appears,  by  reUeriag 
the  tension  and  irritation  of  the  parts  immediately  around  the  tooth.  SosN 
caution,  however,  is  here  requisite;  as  too  early  a  division  of  the  eapsab 
which  secretes  the  enamel  of  the  tooth  may  interfere  with  the  proper  fora^ 
tion  of  that  structure ;  and  Guerscnt  states,  as  the  result  of  his  obserratiaB, 
that  teeth,  thus  prematurely  exposed,  make  their  way  through  the  mm 
more  slowly  than  the  others.  {Did.  de  Mid,y  z.  189.)  Should  the  inlaa- 
mation  be  obstinate  or  extensive,  and  not  yield  to  the  division  of  the  gnm^ 
a  few  leeches  may  be  applied  upon  the  outside  of  the  jaws,  and  a  pair  of 
blisters  behind  the  ean;  and  the  blisters  may  be  repeated,  or  kept  open  Ij 
stimulating  dressings. 


drlicle  IV. 

TOOTHACHE,  or  ODONTALGIA. 

Toothache  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  a  disease,  being  merely  a  aTispioa 
of  various  morbid  states  of  the  affected  part ;  but,  as  it  is  in  general  the  wa^ 
prominent  circumstance  in  connexion  with  the  affection  which  it  aeconpaDiM) 
and  that  to  which  the  attention  of  the  practitioner  is  chiefly  called ;  and  if  i^ 
affords  the  means  of  connecting  in  one  view  several  disorden  of  the  teeth,  or 
their  appendages,  which  scarcely  deserve  a  distinct  heading  in  a  wodk  like  thi 
present,  it  is  employed  as  a  title  to  this  article. 

Toothache  offen  every  possible  variety  in  degree,  chanoter,  and  diiatioi- 
The  pain  runs  through  all  the  grades  which  intervene  between  a  slight  wt^ 
tion  of  uneasiness  and  insupportable  agony.  It  may  be  dull,  aching,  hearfi 
sharp,  pungent,  throbbing,  grinding,  or  lanohiating.    It  aaj  be  eootiBied  ff 
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ptrozyMual,  f<piiiiHeiit  or  intermittent,  and  regalar  or  irre^lar  in  its  reenr- 
-renoe.  It  may  oome  in  flashes,  and  as  suddenly  disappear ;  or  may  continne 
a  long  time  with  little  variation.  Its  varieties  will  be  best  considered  under 
the  different  pathological  conditions  which  it  attends^ 

1.  Nkrvous  OB  Keubalgio  Toothache. — A  purely  neuralgic  condition 
of  the  teeth  is  not  unoommon.  The  affection  may  be  seated  in  the  nerve  of 
a  single  tooth  ;  but  it  much  more  commonly  occupies  the  nervous  trunk  from 
which  several  teeth  are  supplied ;  and  not  unfrequently  affiects  rather  the  jaw 
than  the  teeth  themselves.  The  pain  is  in  general  of  the  acute  character, 
aometimes  mild  in  the  beginning,  gradually  increasing  in  intensity,  and  as 
gradually  declining ;  but  usually  very  irregular,  at  one  time  moderate,  at  an- 
other severe,  and  occasionally  darting  with  excruciating  violence  through  the 
dental  arches.  Not  nnfrequently  it  assumes  a  regularly  intermittent  form. 
Instead  of  pain,  strictly  speaking,  the  sensation .  is  sometimes  of  that  kind 
which  is  indicated  when  we  say  that  the  teeth  are  on  edge,  and  is  apt  to  be  ex- 
ited by  certain  harsh  sounds,  such  as  that  produced  in  the  filing  of  saw  teeth, 
Iw .mental  inquietude,  and  by  the  contact  of  acids  or.  other  irritant  substances. 
NeunUgic  toothache  sometimes  persists  with  intervals  of  exemption,  for  a 
flmat  length  of  time,  and  becomes  the  torment  of  the  patient's  existence. 
The  diagnosis  is  occasionally  difficult.  When,  however,  it  occurs  in  sound 
leeth,  is  paroxysmal  in  its  character,  is  attended  with  little  or  no  swelling  of 
the  external  parts,  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  jaw,  and  especially 
when  it  alternates  or  is  associated  with  pain  of  the  same  character  in  other 
parts  of  the  face,  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  its  real  nature. 

This  variety  of  toothache  may  depend  on  a  morbid  state  of  the  nerve  or 
Berves  which, are  the  immediate  seat  of  it,  but  more  frequently  originates  in 
A  eopdition  of  .the  nervous  system,  such  as  disposes  to  neuralgic  pains  gene- 
rally. This  will  be  considered  under  the  head  of  neuralgia.  With  an  exist- 
ing predisposition,  it  is  sometimes  invited  by  caries,  but  very  frequently  oc- 
curs in  teeth  which  are  perfectly  sound.  Almost  anything  which  disturbs 
the  system  .may  serve  as  an  exciting  cause ;  but  the  most  frequent  causes  are 
]irobably  vicissitudes  of  weather,  and  the  application  of  very  cold  or  very  hot 
anbetances  to  the  teeth,  especially  in  alternation.  The  disease  appears  to  be 
aometimes  sympathetic  with  morbid  states  of  the  stomach  or  other  distant 
organs ',  and  not  nnfrequently  ooours  in  persons  of  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  dia- 
thens. 

Treatment — ^In  plethoric  cases  with  a  strong  tense  pulse,  general  bleeding 
may  be  employed ;  but  this  is  seldom  necessary  or  advisable,  and  in  cases  of 
debility  might  aggravate  the  affection.  In  the  latter  cases,  after  due  evacua- 
tion of  the  bowels,  tonic  medicines,  especially  the  subcarbonate  of  iron,  in 
•doaes  of  one  or  two  drachms  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  the  sulphate  of 
qninia  freely  administered,  are  often  useful,  and  sometimes  will  effect  a  cure. 
The  narcotics  are  also  beneficial.  The  extracts  of  belladonna,  stramonium, 
hjoaqyamus,  conium,  and  aconite,  may  be  employed  singly  or  in  combination. 
Cipiam  or  some  of  its  preparations  are  occasionally  necessary  to  relieve  the 
TOilence  of  tibe  pain.  When  the  neuralgic  affection  can  be  traced  to  sympathy 
with  disease  elaewhere,  this  should  be  corrected.  Thus,  antacids  should  be 
given  in  acidity  of  stomach,  laxatives  in  constipation  of  the  bowels,  the  blue 
maaa  or  calomel  in  deranged  or  deficient  hepatic  secretion,  aloes  or  other 
emnienagogue  in  amenorrhoea ;  and  not  nnfrequently  the  co-existence  of  two 
or  more  of  these  affections  calls  for  the  simultaneous  use  of  the  appropriate 
lamedies.  If  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  diathesis  be  suspected,  wine  of  colchicum, 
.hot  pediluvia,  and  other  means  adapted  to  these  disorders  may  be  tried.  Pc»ru- 
nan  bark  or  sulphate  of  qninia  will  be  found  an  almost  certain  remedy  in  re- 
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galar  iniennittent  cases,  and  often  nsefal  in  otLen.     M 
effectoal;  when  the  disease  has  resisted  all  other  iiestiBenr     x 
eyer  alters  materially  the  distribution  of  nervoos  inf  aiaioL.  xnc 
condition  of  the  system,  offers  a  chance  of  benefit.     Hoik  liit 
of  general  frictions,  and  of  cold  and  hot  baths,  somethBes  jvrrreF 
In  very  obstinate  cases,  a  total  change  of  scene  asd 
beneficial.     An  excursion  to  some  watering-place,  a  jT-ya 
especially  a  sea  voyage,  with  long  continned  foreign 
permanent  cures  wnen  the  catalogue  of  medicines  has  been 
The  diet  should  be  accommodated  to  tho  condition  of  the  ij 
digestive  organs. 

The  local  treatment  consists  of  leeching  in  plethoric  casesw  acTerae  cvlrv 
cations  or  poultices,  sinapisms  and  other  rubefacient  appli 
vcratria  or  strong  tincture  of  aconite,  blisters  with  a  salt  of  xucwjeiaf^ 
on  the  denuded  surface,  moza  in  the  course  of  the  nervetor  on  iMt  Me  ff  Ae 
neck,  cold  water  or  ice  to  the  check,  steaming  the  face  with  xhe  r^Kcmr  ii  Wi 
water,  either  pure  or  combined  with  volatile  narcotics,  tobacco  fcmi^tasmk 
irritant  and  anodyne  masticatories,  errhines,  electricity  or  jEajraninBL  aadaD 
other  topical  means  employed  in  the  treatment  of  neunlgia.  vSre  Xfur^igiM,) 
Chlnroform,  locally  applied,  will  probably  be  found  the  moat  efBeient  aawiw. 
When  a  single  tooth  is  affected,  relief  is  sometimes  afforded  by  it«  czmetiai: 
but  this  measure  often  fail;*,  and  always  when  several  teeth  are  iavvifei 
Carious  teeth  should  generally  bo  removed  in  these  cascs^  if  tlie  aficcti^  \m 
prfjceedcd  far. 

2.  Inflammatory  TooTHAcnE. — This  may  exist  with  or  vithon:  eaiKf ; 
but  is  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  dependent  upon  that  affecti<«.  Bfr 
ff)ro  proceeding,  therefore,  to  an  account  of  its  phenomena,  it  will  be  pnfcr 
to  pay  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  carious  teeth. 

Carirt  is  an  affection  of  the  interior  or  bony  structure  of  the  teeth,  the 
enamel  lK;ing  without  vitality,  and  not  therefore  subject  to  morbid  aciMO. 
Some  have  denied  to  this  diseai^e  a  claim  to  tho  title  of  caries  ;  becansc  Mrrs 
and  blood-vessels  have  not  been  traced  in  the  substance  of  the  teeth,  and  at 
process  of  absorption  or  granulation,  by  which  the  diseased  part  can  l«  icpi- 
rated,  and  its  place  supplied  by  new  structure,  takes  place.  Thos.  Bell,  bJv- 
ever,  maintains  that  nerves  and  bloo<I-vessels  do  exist,  the  former,  beeiBfle 
tho  tooth  has  a  certain  degree  of  sensation,  the  latter,  because  a  red  injcetki 
may  occasionally  be  observed  in  its  substance,  and  a  yellowish  colonr  is  sm^ 
times  imparted  to  it  in  jaundice.  (lirfrs  notes  to  Hunter  on  the  T^ih.)  Tbcre 
can  Kcarcely  be  a  doubt,  that  the  bony  portion  of  the  tooth  is  organiied,  ib^ 
is  therefore  subject  to  morbid  action ;  and,  though  this  may  not  pR«enl  a- 
actly  the  phenomena  ob^ierved  in  caries  of  bones  of  a  higher  degree  of  orpu- 
zation,  it  approaches  somewhat  towards  it  in  character. 

entries  sometimes  begins  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  tooth,  and  extAlf 
outward,  exhibiting  usually,  as  the  first  evidence  of  its  existence,  a  dirk 
appearance  beneath  the  enamel.  (f/rW«  Stutfi/  of  Med.)  But,  much  dor 
fnHjuently,  it  proceeds  from  without  inward,  commencing  in  the  bone  imaf- 
diately  beneath  the  enamel,  and  exhibiting  a  yellowish  or  brownish  spot  is 
this  situation.  The  tissue  is  softened,  and  a  small  cavity  formed,  which,  ifin 
a  time,  communicates  externally  by  the  crumbling  of  the  unsupporti-d  eoiaiel 
orer  it.  The  substance  of  tho  tooth  now  decays  more  rapidly;  and  the  ctricfi 
•ibibiting  a  yellowish,  brownish,  or  blackish  colour,  gradually  appn^bci 
the  eentral  cavity  of  the  tooth,  which  is  at  length  opened.  The  caries  is  mi^ 
to  advance  moat  rapidly  in  those  cases  in  which  the  surface  is  yellowish.  At 
flnt  tbero  if  little  or  no  suffering;  but,  when  the  disease  has  reached  t^ 
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cavitj  of  the  tootfa,  the  pulp  becomes  sensible  to  heat,  cold,  and  the  action 
of  irritant  substances,  and  pain  is  experienced.  At  length  inflammation 
takes  place,  which  speedily  advances  to  suppuration,  and  the  pulp  is  gradu- 
ally destroyed  by  ulceration  or  gangrene.  The  body  of  the  tooth,  deprived  of 
the  nourishment  which  it  received  from  the  pulp,  decays  entirely,  leaving 
only  the  outer  coating  of  enamel,  which  then  breaks  off  by  degrees,  until 
nothing  but  the  roots  are  left.  These  usually,  though  not  always,  cease  to  give 
pain.  In  some  cases,  especially  when  the  surface  is  black  or  very  dark,  the 
earies  advances  very  slowly,  or  is  altogether  arrested.  In  such  cases,  the 
sorlace  is  commonly  also  harder  and  less  friable  than  in  the  yellowish  cariesi. 

This  decay  of  the  teeth  is  not  necessarily  attended  with  pain.  Occasionally 
the  affection  runs  through  its  whole  course,  with  little  or  no  suffering  to  the 
individoal;  and  sometimes,  after  having  been  painful,  it  ceases  at  certain 
periods  of  life  to  be  so,  though  the  process  of  decay  may  continue.  In  some 
UMtances  of  caries  without  toothache,  the  irritation  appears  to  be  felt  sym- 
paUietically  in  other  parts;  and  painful  affections  of  the  head,  ears,  and 
«yes,  have  ceased  upon  the  extraction  of  a  decayed  tooth,  which  had  never 
ached.  I  have  seen  violent  and  obstinate  headache  yield  to  the  extraction  of 
a  tooth,  which  had  not  been  painful ;  and  Dr.  I.  Hays,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
described  several  cases  of  excessive  photophobia .  which  depended  on  the 
nmc  cause,  and  yielded  to  the  same  remedy.  In  these  cases,  though  the 
tooth  may  not  ache,  it  will  be  found  painful  when  pressed  upon  or  struck 
martly.  (TVaiw.  of  Col,  of  Pht/x,  of  Philadelphia^  ii.  411.) 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  caries  is  probably  some  condition  of  the  bone 
aeqaired  during  its  formation,  in  consequence  of  peculiarity  of  constitution, 
or  the  state  of  health  existing  at  the  time.  Thus,  persons  affected  with  scro- 
fula or  scurvy,  during  dentition,  are  apt  to  be  affected  with  decay  of  the  teeth 
in  affcer  life.  There  is  reason  also  to  believe  that  the  predis(>osition  is  some- 
times hereditary.  Women  and  young  children  are  more  subject  to  the  dis- 
cwe  than  men.  The  direct  or  exciting  causes  are  either  such  as  destroy  the 
integrity  of  the  enamel,  and  thereby  expose  the  bone  to  the  influence  of  irri- 
tant sabstances,  or  such  as  operate  directly  upon  its  vital  susceptibilities. 
Among  the  former  are  acids  and  other  corrosive  substances  taken  into  the 
month,  sour  eructations  from  the  stomach,  depraved  salivary  or  mucous  secre- 
tionSy  the  sordes  which  collect  about  uncleaned  teeth,  the  contact  or  near 
vicinity  of  a  carious  surface  in  another  tooth,  the  attrition  of  opposing  sur- 
Cues  of  the  teeth,  and  all  kinds  of  mechanical  violence.  Of  the  latter,  the 
principal  are  heat  and  cold  suddenly  applied,  and  especially  in  quick  alterna- 
tion. Hence  it  is,  perhaps,  in  part,  that  caries  of  the  teeth  is  more  common 
in  civilized  life,  where  hot  drinks  are  habitually  used,  than  among  savages. 
The  very  free  use  of  sugar,  as  an  article  of  diet,  is  thought  by  many  to  be  a 
freqnent  cause  of  the  disease.  Some  have  ascribed  its  effects  to  direct  action 
on  the  teeth ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  operates,  if  at  all,  by  impairing 
digestion.  Whatever  deranges  the  digestive  function  may  occasion  caries 
indirectly,  by  giving  rise  to  acrid  and  corrosive  eructations,  and  by  altering 
the  secretions  which  are  poured  into  the  mouth.  Nevertheless,  sugar  is  cer- 
tainly strongly  irritant  to  the  dental  nerves ;  as  is  evinced  by  the  severe 
toothache  so  often  occasioned  by  its  contact  with  a  carious  surface. 

When  the  caries  is  slight,  and  especially  when  it  occupies  the  sides  of  the 
teethy  it  may  often  be  arrested  by  removing  the  diseased  portion  with  the  file ; 
and  the  same  end  may  be  attained  by  filling  the  cavity  with  some  metallic 
snbstanoe,  such  as  lead,  tin  foil,  or  gold  leaf,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air  and  all 
irritant  bodies.  Plugging  may  be  resorted  to  in  all  cases  when  the  tooth  has 
not  begun  to  ache,  or  when  it  has  ached  but  moderately  and  for  a  short  time. 
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Having  premised  these  remarks  respecting  caries  of  the  teeth,  ne  an 
prepared  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  inflammatory  toothache.  Itii 
proper  previously  to  state  that,  in  carious  teeth,  and  in  those  deprived  of 
their  enamel  without  being  absolutely  carious,  pain  may  be  prodnoed  by  tk 
contact  of  irritant  bodies,  without  the  existence  of  inflammation.  Bvt  tk 
action  thus  excited,  when  not  purely  neuralgic,  is  an  irritation  whkh  is  tk 
first  step  towards  inflammation,  and  will  inevitably  lead  to  it  if  cootined. 
The  inflammation  which  occasions  toothache  may  be  seated  in  the  pulp  of  tk 
tooth,  in  the  cord  which  enters  its  lower  extremity,  or  in  the  perioileiB 
investing  its  roots,  and  reflected  over  the  interior  of  the  alveolar  canty. 
Sometimes  this  inflammation  terminates  in  resolution,  without  prodnoing  say 
swelling  of  the  gum ;  and,  in  such  cases,  especially  when  the  tooth  itself  k 
sound,  the  diagnosis  is  not  easy  between  the  inflammatory  and  nenn}^ 
toothache.  But  the  former  is  usually  confined  to  one'  tooth,  while  the  kttv 
generally  extends  to  several.  Besides,  the  pain  in  the  inflammatory  TSfis^ 
is  less  sharp,  less  irregular,  and  less  disposed  to  the  paroxysmal  form.  Mort 
commonly,  however,  aiter  the  pain  has  continued  a  short  time,  some  extMMl 
swelling  appears.  At  first  the  pain  is  usually  moderate,  and  it  may  «» 
tinue  thus  throughout)  but  generallv  it  increases,  and  at  length  beeoBM 
intense,  in  consequence  probably  of  the  pressure  to  which  the  swolkn  mi 
inflamed  parts  are  subjected  by  the  unyielding  bone  around  them.  Ik 
tooth  is  at  the  same  time  very  tender ;  and  any  force  applied  to  it  gnidj 
increases  the  pain.  The  inflammation  is  propagated  by  contiguovs  sympslhy 
to  the  gum  and  other  parts  of  the  &ce,  which  become  much  swotlen;  mi 
the  swelling  sometimes  extends  to  the  salivary  and  absorbent  glaada,ai 
even  to  the  tonsils.  The  violence  of  the  pain  often  abates  somewhat  apn 
the  occurrence  of  this  external  inflammation,  which  appears  to  act  as  »rml- 
fdve.  The  tumefaction  not  unfrequently  subsides  without  the  ocaamm 
of  suppuration,  and  the  toothache  ceases  for  a  time.  Very  freaaently,  kv- 
ever,  an  abscess  forms  either  in  the  gum,  upon  the  upper  or  lower  jaw,  ii 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  or,  more  rarely,  in  the  substance  of  the  cheek.  Hmr 
is  often  much  constitutional  disturbance,  with  fever,  headache,  and  inahiElj 
to  sleep.  The  pain,  during  the  suppurative  stage,  is  usually  polaatiff  v 
throbbing.  The  abscess  at  length  opens  and  relief  is  obtained.  The  da^ 
tion  of  an  attack  of  this  kind  is  usually  six  or  seven  days,  though  eomsti— 
much  longer.  When  the  abscess  is  seated  in  the  palate,  it  is  generally  tf 
slower  progress,  and  sometimes  continues  for  weeks  or  months  without  eyv- 
ing;  but  in  the  latter  case  the  pain  is  not  acute.  The  patient,  ihm^ 
relieved  for  a  time,  is  liable  to  constant  returns  of  the  affection  in  caM  tt 
carious  teeth,  until  these  are  wholly  destroyed  in  the  course  of  the 
or  are  artificially  removed. 

Suppuration  also  takes  place  in  the  pulp  or  dental  cord.  If  an  i . 
exist  into  the  central  cavity  of  the  tooth,  the  pus  may  be  discharged  by  tk 
route;  but,  if  there  be  no  such  outlet,  the  matter  accumulating  oeeaMi 
inflammation  and  absorption  of  the  socket,  and  thus  makes  itself  a  wiyiii 
either  between  the  tooth  and  the  gum,  or  directly  through  the  latter,  ftnusf 
an  abscess  in  its  substance.  When  this  opens,  the  pain  is  relieved;  baltk 
opening  is  apt  to  become  fistulous,  and  a  continual  purulent  dischaige  to  k 
maintained  until  the  tooth  is  wholly  removed. 

There  is  some  distinction  between  the  symptoms  of  the  inflammation  Miii' 
in  the  different  parts  above  referred  to.  When  it  is  in  the  pulp  aloot,  ^ 
tooth  is  painful  upon  percussion,  but  suffers  less  when  pressed  agaiMl  ^ 
opposite  tooth,  as  in  the  closing  of  the  jaws.  The  pain  la  often  tiieediffr 
severe,  and  is  increased  by  hot  and  cold  Uquida  taken  into  tlw  month.   Bai^ 
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times,  ill  these  cases,  a  fungous  growth  projects  through  the  carious  carity. 
This,^  if  ineonvenieDt,  maj  be  removed  by  excision  or  by  caustic  When  tho 
inflammation  occupies  the  cord,  the  pain  is  seated  deep  in  the  jaws,  and  is 
much  increased  by  closing  the  teeth  firmly.  It  may  be  dull  or  acute ;  but  is 
I^BS  excruciating  than  that  of  the  pulp,  and  is  not  equally  affected  by  hot  and 
oold  liquids.  When  the  tooth  is  extracted  in  these  cases,  pus  is  often  dis- 
ooivered  about  the  extremity  of  the  root,  and  is  sometimes  collected  in  a  small 
pouch.  If  the  upper  molar  teeth  are  affected,  the  inflammation  sometimes 
extends  to  the  antrum,  producing  very  serious  results.  When  the  periosteum 
of  the  root  is  the  scat  of  inflammation,  the  pain  is  deep  in  the  jaws,  and  the 
tooth  feels  elevated  above  its  usual  level,  and  is  often  somewhat  loose.  Closing 
tlie  teeth  is  here  abo  very  painful.  Rheumatic  inflammation  is  apt  to  attack 
this  part. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  these  inflammatory  affections  is  the  exposure 
of  the  pulp,  consequent  upon  caries,  or  other  destruotion  of  the  tooth.    They 

y  result  also  from  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  retrocession  of  cutaneous 

ptions,  the  suppression  of  accustomed  discharges,  the  translation  of  rheu- 
nuiUc  or  gouty  inflammation  from  other  parts,  the  pressure  of  osseous  con- 
cretions in  the  cavity  of  the  tooth,  and  from  direct  violence. 

TVeatment. — Little  general  treatment  is  requisite.  Saline  cathartics,  and 
ibBtincnce  from  animal  food  may  be  recommended  when  the  inflammation 
afiects  the  neighbouring  parts;  and  an  opiate  at  night  is  generally  advi^iable 
wlien  the  pain  is  severe.  The  loss  of  blood  may  become  necessary  if  there 
■hould  be  strong  determination  to  the  brain. 

Much  may  be  done  locally  to  afford  relief,  and  hasten  the  cure.  The  means 
are  sedative,  anodyne,  and  revulsive  applications,  and  depletory  measures, 
either  within  the  mouth  or  externally.  Among  these  remedies  are  brandy,  or 
tmeture  of  camphor,  held  in  the  mouth;  the  chewing  or  smoking  of  tobacco; 
various  masticatories,  sucli  as  ginger,  calamus,  pellitory,  &c. ;  poultices  to  the 
fiM)e,  either  simply  emollient,  or  rendered  anodyne  by  the  admixture  of  lauda- 
Bmn,  hops,  &c. ;  anodyne  lotions,  as  tincture  of  camphor  with  laudanum ;  rube- 
Utiant  applications,  as  capsicum,  ginger,  and  mustard  in  the  form  of  cataplasm; 
Uiaters  to  the  side  or  back  of  the  neck,  or  behind  the  ears;  steaming  the  face 
and' head  with  the  vapours  of  hot  water ;  scarification  of  the  gums;  and,  finally, 
loeebes  outside  of  the  face  or  to  the  gums,  when  the  inflammation  is  consider- 
able, and  it  is  deemed  highly  desirable  to  bring  about  resolution.  In  most 
oaaes,  the  milder  of  these  means  are  sufficient;  as  the  disease  is  generally  soon 
nfieved  by  suppuration,  and  the  discharge  of  the  pus.  After  the  abscess  has 
fiimied,  it  should  be  opened  if  it  do  not  speedily  discharge  itself;  and,  if  it 
occupy  the  substance  of  the  cheek,  care  should  be  taken  to  make  an  early 
owning  inwardly,  lest  it  might  break  externally  and  leave  an  unsightly  scar. 
-  When  caries  exists,  in  addition  to  the  means  just  mentioned,  applications 
■ay  he  made  to  the  cavity  of  the  tooth  itself.  These  are  usually  such  as 
selievo  pain  by  their  anodyne,  or  obtund  sensibility  by  their  excessively  irri- 
tant action.  They  consist  chiefly  of  laudanum  or  opmm,  in  reference  to  the 
former  effect;  and  of  certain  volatile  oils,  as  those  of  cinnamon,  cloves,  and 
eajeput,  in  reference  to  the  latter;  all  of  which  should  be  introduced  on  cotton. 
The  most  efficient  of  these  applications,  in  the  experience  of  the  author,  is 
oeasote.  Put  undiluted  into  the  carious  cavity,  this  substance  not  only  relieves, 
bnt  also  for  a  time  often  effectually  cures  toothache.  It  probably  acts  both 
bj  obtunding  the  sensibility  of  the  pulp,  and  by  coagulating  any  albuminous 
matter  which  may  be  present,  and  thus  forming  a  barrier  against  the  external 
air.  A  solution  of  copal  in  chloroform  has  been  strongly  reoommended.  The 
eUorcrfbrm  relieves  tl^  pain,  and  the  oopal,  by  its  adhesiveness,  retains  the 
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cotton  in  the  cavity,  and  protects  it  from  the  air.  (Jaum.  de  Pharm.  d  it 
Chim.,  ziv.  125.)  Collodion  has  been  applied  to  the  interior  of  the  cant?, 
with  the  view  of  protecting  the  part  from  the  air  and  from  irritaiinf;  Mb- 
stances,  with  great  aeserted  advantage.  Strong  astringents^  such  as  gaUsaal 
catechu,  are  sometimes  used ;  but  thcj  answer  better  as  preventives  tha 
cureSi  and  are  not  unfrcquently  employed  to  prepare  the  carious  toolk  for 
plugging.  If  opium  is  used,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  quantity  be  Ml 
so  great  as  to  do  serious  injury  if  swallowed.  Attempts  are  sometimes  mads 
to  effect  a  permanent  cure  of  toothache  by  destroying  the  nerve  by  means  d 
a  heated  wire,  or  removing  it  by  means  of  suitable  instruments;  but,  thoa|(k 
sometimes  successful,  they  often  fail  in  unskilful  hands,  and  are  not  cencraUy 
advisable.  When  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  pulp  is  inflamed,  in  cqa- 
sequence  of  caries  or  from  other  cause,  the  practice,  suggested  by  Dr.  ilaliihco, 
of  Wheeling,  has  been  adopted  by  several  American  dentists,  with  great  aasotsd 
benefit,  of  drilling  a  hole  into  the  cavity  of  the  pulp  \  thus  allowing  any  |MS 
which  may  have  been  produced  to  escape,  and  aiding  the  recuperative  effvti 
of  the  pulp  by  removing  pressure  from  it.  (See  a  paper  by  Dr.  John  Trevor, 
in  the  Xtw  Yurk  Med,  Gaz.^  iv.  104.) 

When  a  tooth  frequently  becomes  painful,  and  is  too  far  gone  to  be  saved, 
especially  if  the  general  h&ilth  suffer,  it  should  be  extracted.  In  cases  of  dental 
fistulse,  it  is  generally  advisable  to  remove  the  tooth,  or  such  p*rt  of  it  as 
remains.  The  first  teeth  in  children  may  be  freely  extracted,  when  carious  and 
painful,  as  they  are  followed  by  others.  But,  in  deciding  as  to  the  propriety  of 
extraction,  it  should  always  be  borne  in  miud  that,  when  the  permanent  teetk 
are  removed,  the  alveolar  processes  of  the  jaws  are  absorbed,  and  the  cheeb 
or  lips  fall  in,  producing  an  appearance  of  old  age.  Besides,  a  carious  loolh 
is  often  useful  in  mastication,  in  the  intervals  of  pain.  Another  consideratifli 
is,  that  the  occurrence  of  caries  of  the  teeth  sometimes  appoars  to  aet  as  a 
derivative  from  the  lungs,  and  to  afford  relief  in  pulmonary  complainta.  In 
such  cases,  the  teeth  should  be  allowed  to  remain. 

As  a  means  of  preserving  the  teeth,  they  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned, 
and  not  only  in  the  morning,  but  after  each  meaL  Dr.  Bowditch,  of  Bostoi, 
Las  found  that,  in  healthy  states  of  the  mouth,  animal  and  vegetable  poruitss 
rapidly  form  between  the  teeth,  and  at  their  roots,  probably  from  the  presenoi 
of  impurities;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may  contribute  to  prodaei 
disease  in  these  parts.  (/Im.  Jovm,  of  Med,  jSti*.,  N.  S.,  xix.  3(>4.) 

3.  KuKUMATic  AND  GouTY  TooTUACHE. — This  is  either  neuralgic  orii- 
flammatory,  and  might  have  come,  accordingly,  under  one  or  the  other  c^tW 
two  preceding  heads.  But  there  is  something  peculiar  in  its  character,  wUeh 
often  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  toothache  of  a  different  origin,  and  denitwh 
a  somewhat  peculiar  treatment.  It  may,  in  general,  be  recogniied  by  in 
occurrence  in  individuals  of  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  predisposition,  by  the  ausil- 
taneous  or  immediately  antecedent  existence  of  these  diseases  in  other  ptrti 
of  the  body,  by  its  extension  for  the  most  part  through  several  teeth  or  erci 
the  whole  jaw,  and  by  the  fact,  that  it  is  seldom  or  never  attended  with  up- 
puration.  The  pain  is,  in  the  inflammatory  variety,  rather  dull  than  ante* 
It  ib  apt  to  be  induced  by  vicissitudes  in  the  weather.  It  may  occur  alkr 
in  carious  or  sound  teeth.  In  most  cases,  it  is  probobly  seated  in  the  perioi- 
toum  about  the  root,  or  the  lining  of  the  alveolar  cavity,  or  on  the  extcrtfl 
surface  of  the  jaw,  rather  than  in  the  pulp,  or  in  the  dental  cord.  In  additioi 
to  the  local  measures  enumerated,  the  constitutional  treatment  applicable  to 
other  forms  of  rheumatism  or  gout  may  be  employed;  and  efforts  may  be  ma^ 
by  stimulating  pediluvia  to  invito  the  disease  to  the  lower  extremities. 

4.  TooTHACUE  FROM  EXOSTOSIS. — ^As  a  consequence  of  inflammatioa,  tf 
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from  some  other  canse,  the  periosteum  about  the  root  of  the  teeth  sometimes 
becomes  ossified,  and  a  bony  deposition  takes  pl^ce  so  closely  oonneoted  with 
the  root,  as  to  have  been  taken  for  exostosis.  It  is  possible  that  a  proper 
exofltons  of  the  fanr  may  also  occur;  but  the  affection,  as  ordinarily  observed, 
has  its  seat  originally  in  the  periosteum.  The  tumour  has  been  known  to 
acquire  considerable  sise  and  to  occasion  great  inconvenience.  The  pain  is  at 
first  slight,  but  becomes  severe  in  the  advanced  stage,  in  consequence  of  pres- 
sure upon  the  sensitive  parts.  ^  There  are  no  means  of  distinguishing  this, 
with  certainty,  from  other  forms  of  toothache ;  bub  it  may  be  suspected  when 
the  pain  is  constant,  and  not  materially  increased  by  closing  the  teeth  or  by 
sirikitig  them,  and  when  no  external  inflammation  is  observable.  It  is  said- 
to  oecur  most  frequently  in  persons  of  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  habit.  In  the 
sdvaQCed  stage,  there  is  no  other  remedy  than  extraction.  According  to  Dr. 
Good,  it  may  be  cured  in  the  early  stage  by  leeches  and  mercurial  ointment; 
thotigh  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  obscurity  of  the  diagnosis  throws  some 
doabt  over  the  accuracy  of  this  statement. 

It  is  due  to  M. «/.  j!^.  OudH,  to  state  that  many  of  the  facts  detailed  in 
this  article  are  derived  from  his  elaborate  essay  on  the  teeth,  contained  in 
the  Dietionnaire  de  MSdecine, 


Article  r. 

FALLING  OF  THE  TEETH. 

The  absorption  of  the  socket,  and  consequent  loss  of  the  teeth,  which  are 
apt  to  occur  in  advanced  life,  are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  physiological 
toan  a  morbid  process.  But,  in  consequence  of  certain  diseases  affecting  the 
alveoli  and  gums,  the  teeth  occasionally  fall  out  prematurely,  although  not 
themselves  apparently  dbeased.  This  happens  in  scurvy,  in  canker  and  gan- 
grene of  the.  mouth,  and  occasionally  as  a  consequence  of  mercurial  inflam* 
B$Aion  of  the  gums.  In  carious  teeth,  after  the  loss  of  the  body  by  the 
advanoe  of  the  disease,  the  roots  are  sometimes  cast  off  through  the  ulcera- 
tiqii  and  absorption  of  the  alveoli,  occasioned  by  their  irritative  influence. 
Tliese  affections,  however,  have  already  been,  or  will  hereafter  be  noticed. 
The  object,  in  this  section,  is  to  call  attention  to  two  morbid  conditions, 
which  lead  to  the  same  result,  and  are  not  elsewhere  described  in  this  work. 

In  one  of  these  affections,  the  gums  swell  and  assume  a  deep*red  colour, 
and  the  inflammation  appears  to  be  propagated  into  the  alveoli,  producing  a 
thickening  of  the  periosteum,  and  a  consequent  elevation  of  the  tooth  above 
its  ordinarv  leveL  This  condition  is  relieved  after  a  short  time,  but  again 
reears,  and  by  its  frequent  returns,  the  tooth  is  lifted  out  of  the  socket,  while 
tha  gam  retreats  from  the  neck,  leaving  portions  of  the  roots  exposed.  The 
bony  alveoli,  thus  in  a  certain  degree  unoccupied,  appear  to  undergo  absorp- 
tios;  and  the  tooth,  deprived  of  its  support,  and  separated  by  the  ulceration 
of  the  gum  from  its  soft  connexions,  at  length  falls.  The  gum  then  heals, 
and  the  patient,  who  has  usually  suffered  considerably  during  the  progress  of 
the  affection,  is  restored  to  comfort.  The  disease  commonly  attacks  a  few 
Itoeth  at  once,  commencing  sometimes  with  the  incisors,  sometimes  with  the 
molares,  and,  though  it  occasionally  produces  only  a  partial  loss  of  the  teeth, 
in  other  cases  does  not  cease  until  it  has  destroyed  the  whole.  It  seldom 
occurs  before  the  thirtieth  year.  It  appears,  in  some  instances,  to  result  from 
long  continued  mental  trouble,  and  is  said  especially  to  affect  women  during 
pregnancy,  and  about  the  period  of  the  cessation  of  the  menses.    Its  causes, 
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howeyer,  are  not  well  known.    The  remedies  incKcftted  are  those  cJcolitri 
to  relieve  inflammation  of  the  gums;  hut  they  genermllj  £iil. 

The  other  afiection  has  heen  named  hj  Jonrdain,  ctmjoifU  MuppmroHom  nf 
the  gurm  and  tockeU.     It  nsaallj  oomea  on  insidiously,  showing  itself  u  fim 
only  by  a  slight  ooaing  of  pnrulent  matter  from  behind  the  edges  of  the  gum, 
when  they  are  pressed.     Sometimes,  however,  the  gums  are  swoUen  and  soft, 
disposed  to  bleed,  and  somewhat  painful  before  supporation;  and,  in  a  few 
instances,  a  real  phlegmonous  abscess  in  the  gum  is  the  eommenoement  of  tW 
disease.     The  periosteum  of  the  fang  and  of  the  socket  after  a  time  takes  oo 
the  suppurative  process,  and  matter  escapes  freely  between  the  gnas  ssd 
teeth.     The  portion  anterior  to  the  tooth  is  genendly  first  affected,  hot  tht 
whole  socket  is  ultimately  involved.     The  gums,  at  first  of  their  natanl 
colour,  now  become  deep-red,  and  the  teeth  loose  and  painfiiL    The  Imnij 
socket  is  absorbed,  first  anteriorly  and  then  behind ;  and  the  gains  cobm  iits 
contact  with  the  roots.     This  excites  additional  inflammation,  and  the  okei^ 
tive  process  at  length  separates  the  gum  from  the  teeth,  which  then  hl\  oat, 
if  not  previously  remov^  by  the  dentist  or  surgeon.     After  the  loss  of  tht 
teeth,  the  gums  heal  without  difficulty.     This  complaint,  as  a  general  rab, 
attacks  the  incisors  first.     It  occurs  usually  between  the  ages  of  ibirty4is 
and  fifty,  more  frequently  in  women  than  in  men,  and  especially  aboat  tW 
period  of  the  cessation  of  the  menses.     Oudet  thinks  he  has  observed  thit 
those  females  who  have  not  suckled  their  children  are  more  subject  to  it  thsa 
others.     Among  the  causes  of  it  enumerated  by  that  author  are  residence  ii 
low  and  damp  places,  the  action  of  mercury,  the  presence  of  tartar  aboat  thi 
teeth,  depressing  emotions,  suppression  of  hemorrhoidal  discharges,  retroees> 
sion  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  certain  disorders  afiecting  the  system,  wmk 
as  scrofula  and  syphilis.     It  appears  also  to  be  sometimes  hereditary.    M. 
Oudet  considers* the  purulent  discharge  in  this  afiection  as  in  some  insfeaDcm 
salutary,  by  preventing  or  suspending  serious  diseases.     I  once  attended  a 
female  with  tuberculous  consumption,  who  was  several  years  labouring  uokt 
such  an  affection  of  the  gums,  and  in  whom  the  symptoms  of  phthisis  wen 
not  developed  until  this  affection  censed,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  aU  her 
teeth.     The  circumstance  that  the  loss  of  the  teeth  is  uniformly  followed  bf 
the  healing  of  the  gums  has  led  to  the  idea,  that  the  complaint  might  be  oeok 
sioned  by  the  presence  of  teeth  previously  deprived  of  their  vitality;  bnt  then 
is  no  sufficient  proof  of  this  fact,  at  least  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  tkl 
the  disease  has  its  origin,  sometimes  at  least,  in  constitutional  onuses.    TW 
prospect  of  a  cure  is  slight.     In  the  early  stages,  it  is  possible  that  the  ap* 
plication  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  other  caustic  substance,  to  the  whole  diseairf 
surface  of  the  gum,  might  prove  serviceable.     M.  Bourdei  advises  the  advl 
cautery,  applied  by  means  of  a  flat  and  delicate  instrument  inserted  betvMi 
the  gum  and  tooth,  to  the  depth  of  the  destruction  of  the  socket.     If  ikk 
application,  repeated  once  or  twice,  should  fail,  he  advises  the  removal  bytk 
scissors  of  all  that  portion  of  gum  which  has  been  deprived  of  the  bone  wM 
it  covered.     The  most  eflectual  mode  of  affording  relief  is  to  eztraet  the  tMil 
as  they  become  loose.     During  the  local  treatment  attention  should  be  fui 
to  the  general  health;  and,  where  any  tendency  to  pulmonary  disease  msj  be 
suspected,  it  may  be  advisable  to  attempt  its  prevention  by  the  establishMSt 
of  an  issue.     Might  not  9od-liver  oil  prove  useful  in  these  casesi  if  emplojd 
in  the  earliest  stage  ? 
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SUBSECTION  11. 
BISIASKS  OF  THX  FAUCIS,   PHARYNX,   AND  OESOPHAQUS. 

Jtrtick  I. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  FAUCES,  or  ANGINA. 

Tnder  the  name  of  fauces,  are  included  the  yelum  pendulum,  the  half 
les,  the  uvula,  the  tonsils,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx;  in  other 
'igf  all  those  parts,  behind  the  mouth,  which  become  visible  when  the 
B  are  widely  opened,  and  the  tongue  depressed.  These  parts  may  be 
4Bked,  like  the  mouth,  by  thrush  and  aphthsSf  which,  however,  present 
ding'  peculiar  in  this  situation,  and  have  been  already  fully  considered. 
*  ahall  I  treat  here  of  those  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  fauces  which 
ur  as  attendants  upon  other  diseases,  such  as  scarlatina,  smallpox,  and 
hQiff.  The  forms  of  inflammation  now  to  be  considered  may  be  embraced 
ler  the  heads  of  1.  (he  common f  2.  the  psewJo-memhranovx^Z,  the  uJcerO' 
,  mod  4.  the  gangrenous  or  malignant j  all  affecting  the  mucous  membrane, 
ammation  of  the  tonsils  will  be  separately  treated. 
.  Common  Inflammation  op  the  Fauces. — Sc/re-throat. — Simple  An^ 
1.^ — -Angina  Simplex. — The  first  evidence  of  the  complaint  is  usually  some 
I  in  swallowing.  The  fauces,  if  examined,  axe  found  to  be  of  a  bright-red 
»Qr,  and  occasionally  somewhat  swollen,  and,  in  the  advanced  stages,  often 
ibit  small  whitish  patches,  especially  on  the  surface  of  the  tonails,  consist- 
probably  of  coagulable  lymph,  effused  by  the  inflamed  follicles.  The  red- 
I  ttiay  occupy  one  or  both  sides  of  the  throat,  the  velum,  or  the  pharynx^ 
Day  be  diffused  over  the  whole.  The  patient  has  a  feeling  of  heat  and 
aees  in  the  throat,  with  constant  soreness,  which  becomes  acute  pain  when 
tttempts  to  swallow.  The  piin  is  in  general  greatest  in  the  morning,  in 
ie()Qence  partly  of  the  position  of  the  head  mvouring  the  access  of  the 
idj  partly  of  the  dryness  resulting  from  the  mouth  being  kept  open  during 
p.  Drinks  occasionally  regurgitate  through  the  nostrils.  The  voice  is 
etimes  nasal,  but  more  frequently  hoarse,  in  consequence  of  the  extension 
rritation  to  the  glottis.  A  viscid  mucus  is  after  a  time  secreted,  which 
k  to  frequent  efforts  to  clear  the  fauces,  and,  when  discharged,  is  some- 
3S  mingled  with  blood.  In  some  cases,  the  secretion  of  mucus  is  abun* 
ty  and  these  are  usually  attended  with  less  redness  and  pain.  They  are 
iidered  by  some  as  constituting  a  distinct  variety  of  the  complaint,  and 
3d  catarrhal  inflammation.  They  are  apt  to  occur  in  persons  of  feeble 
ititution,  with  impoverished  blood. 

he  uyula  is  sometimes  much  swollen  and  elongated,  in  consequence  of 
non  into  its  tissue.  In  this  case,  there  is  added  to  the  other  symptoms  a 
nent  disposition  to  swallow,  and  to  clear  the  glottis  by  coughing,  or  by 
filing  the  air  through  the  nostrils,  and  sometimes  vomiting  is  produced. 
he  disease  often  runs  its  course  without  producing  fever;  but  frequently 
the  constitution  sympathizes,  and  the  febrile  movement,  with  chilliness^ 
«,  frequent  pulse,  headache,  and  loss  of  appetite,  occurs.  The  fever  is 
illy  of  the  sthenic  character;  but  sometimes  is  typhoid,  and,  in  certain 
s,  is  attended  with  an  exceedingly  frequent  pulse  like  that  of  scarlatina, 
hese  cases,  the  colour  of  the  inflamed  membrane  is  usually  deeper  than 
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ordinary;  and  the  flashed  appearance  of  the  face  and  neek  marks  a  still  doaer 
analogy  with  scarlet  fever. 

Dr.  R.  B.  Todd,  of  London,  describes  a  variety  of  angina,  which  he  con- 
siders erysipelatous.  Its  chief  characters  are  a  dnsky  appearance  of  the  in- 
flamed surface,  an  almost  total  inability  to  swallow,  not  from  swelling  or  mas 
pain,  but  from  a  seeming  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  deglutition,  great  cob- 
stitutional  disturbance,  and  a  temdency  to  rapid  prostration,  so  that  the  case 
terminates  fatally  in  two  or  three  days  if  not  arrested.  {Lond.  Med.  TVsMi 
and  Gaz.,  iv.  557.) 

The  inflammation,  in  ordinary  cases,  runs  on  for  several  days,  and  then  grads- 
ally  declines,  terminating  almost  always  in  resolution.  In  some  rare  cases,  sup- 
puration takes  place  in  the  substance  of  the  uvula  or  soft  palate,  and  gangrene 
may  occur  in  persons  of  debilitated  and  unhealthy  constitution.  The  tomili 
sometimes  inflame,  and  the  external  parts  participate  in  the  disease;  the  jawi 
becoming  stiff*  and  painful,  and  the  absorbent  glands  swelling.  The  motl 
unpleasant  ordinary  result,  however,  is  the  travelling  of  the  inflammatiQB 
downward  into  the  larynx,  and  even  into  the  lungs;  and,  in  some  persoMi 
severe  bronchitis  is  very  apt  to  follow  an  attack  of  simple  angina,  if  not  early 
arrested.  Not  unfrequently  the  Eustachian  tube  participates  in  the  inflaa- 
mation,  and  partial  deafness  results  from  its  closure.  This  may  be  asoeriJUDed 
by  causing  the  patient  to  close  firmly  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  then  endea- 
vour to  expire  forcibly,  or,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Toynbee,  simply  to  perfom 
the  act  of  deglutition.  If  the  tube  is  open,  the  air  will  readily  enter  the  tys- 
panum,  otherwise  not  at  all,  or  with  difficulty.  Another  method,  sngge^sd 
by  Prof.  Richter,  is  to  auscult  over  the  ear  with  the  cartilaginous  portiot 
pressed  down  so  as  to  cover  the  external  meatus.  If  the  tube  is  open,  the 
sound  of  the  breath  and  voice  is  heard,  otherwise  not.  (See  Am.  JourtL  of 
Med,  Set.,  N.  S.,  XXV.  223.) 

Chronic  Angina. — Inflammation  of  the  fauces  often  becomes  chronic,  ia 
which  case  there  is  a  constant  feeling  of  heat  and  uneasiness  with  some  red* 
uess  of  the  parts,  which,  with  alternations  of  remission  and  exacerbation,  may 
continue  for  many  months.     In  such  eases,  the  membrane  sometimes  appean 
irregularly  thickened,  or  exhibits  here  and  there  small  eminences  produced 
by  the  enlarged  follicles,  particularly  observable  on  the  soft  palate  and  the 
pharynx.     These  granulations  are  often  covered  with  a  matter  resemUiog 
the  white  of  eggs,  or  a  muco-purulcnt  secretion.     They  are  sometimet  lo 
numerous  in  the  pharynx  as  to  give  its  surface  a  mamillated  appearand, 
and  occasionally  arc  associated  in  long  prominences,  or  ridges,  like  pillan  lyiii| 
upon  the  membrane.     The  name  of  granular  or  foUicular  angina  has  bees 
adopted  by  some  writers  for  this  variety.     Ulcers  also  sometimes  form,  eitlier 
superficial,  affecting  only  the  surface  of  the  membrane,  and  then  dispoMi  to 
Fpread  irregularly  so  as  to  occupy  large  portions  of  the  fauces,  or  deeser 
seated,  penetrating  through  the  membrane,  and  even  into  the  structure  be- 
neath it,  and,  in  rare  instances,  producing  considerable  loss  of  substance,    h 
such  cases,  however,  the  result  is  in  general  attributable  either  to  a  debilitated 
state  of  system,  or  to  some  vice  of  constitution,  such  as  a  scrofuloos  or  sc<f^ 
butic  tendency,  or  a  syphilitic  contamination.     The  affection  b  often  attended 
with  an  habitual  hawking,  in  order  to  clear  the  fauces,  or  to  get  rid  of  tbe 
uneasy  sensation  as  of  something  present  in  the  throat,  which  may  be  d^ 
lusivc.     A  dry  laryngeal  cough  is  not  uncommon,  arising  from  the  extenAC* 
of  the  irritation  to  the  glottis.     In  some  persons,  the  disease  ceases  entirely 
for  a  time,  and  again  recurs  from  the  slightest  cause,  proving  exceedinglj 
inconvenient  by  its  disposition  to  extend  into  the  throat  or  chest.    Sometiatf 
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it  extendi  into  the  Eustachian  tube^  as  in  the  acute  form,  causing  hardness 
of  hearing. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  repeated  or  long  continued  inflammation  of  the 
fauces  is  a  chronic  enlargement  of  the  uvula,  which  proves  very  inconvenient 
by  the  irritation  it  produces  about  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the  glottis.  Long 
continued  and  serious  coughs  have  arisen  from  this  cause,  or  hden  sustained 
by  it.  The  irritation  may  even  extend  to  the  cerebral  centres ;  and  M.  West^ 
of  ^Igium,  has  recorded  a  case  of  long  continued  and  harassing  nightmarei 
which  was  completely  relieved  by  the  amputation  of  a  much  elongated  uvuhi. 
(See  Am.  Joum,  of  Med,  Sci.f  N.  S.,  xxi.  222.) 

Cavges. — ^The  most  frequent  cause  of  this  complaint  is  exposure  to  cold  and 
moisture ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  most  apt  to  occur  in  the  cool  damp  weather  of 
the  spring  and  autumn.  In  some  persons,  the  slightest  partial  application  of 
cold  to  any  part  of  the  body,  when  they  are  warm  or  perspiring,  is  sufficient 
to  produce  it.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  may  arise  from  the  re- 
action which  follows  the  direct  effect  of  very  cold  air  upon  the  fauces.  Irri« 
fating  or  corrosive  substances  swallowed,  and  acrid  eructations  from  the  st04 
mach,  also  occasion  it.  The  inflammation  appears  sometimes  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  rheumatism  or  gout,  as  it  alteruates  with  these  affections  elsewhere. 
It  is  oflten  sustained,  especially  in  its  chronic  forms,  by  disorder  of  the  sto- 
mach, irritation  being  propagated  by  sympathy  from  that  organ,  or  kept  up 
by  acrid  eructations.  Hence,  in  these  forms,  it  is  very  common  among  pro- 
fessional men  of  sedentary  habits.  The  tuberculous  or  scrofulous  diathesis 
sometimes  probably  contributes  to  give  obstinacy  to  the  disease.  The  acute 
disease  occurs  at  all  periods  of  life,  but  is  most  frequent  with  the  young. 

TVeatment, — If  taken  at  the  commencement,  this  complaint  may  usually 
be  cut  short  by  a  dose  or  two  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  other  saline  cathartic^ 
abstinence  from  animal  food,  and  the  use  of  a  gargle  made  by  dissolving  alum 
in  water  in  the  proportion  of  15  or  20  grains  to  the  fiuidounce,  and  employed 
twice  daily.  For  persons  in  whom  the  disease  is  apt  to  end  in  laryngitis  or 
bronchitis,  it  is  highly  important  to  obtain  this  result. 

At  a  more  advanced  period,  or  in  severe  cases,  this  treatment  will  not  always 
succeed,  and  alum  appears  sometimes  to  aggravate  the  inflammation.  In  such 
cases  it  may  be  advisable,  if  there  be  fever  and  headache  with  a  strong  pulse, 
to  take  blood  from  the  arm.  An  active  saline  cathartic  every  day  or  every 
other  day,  with  the  use  of  refrigerating  diaphoretics,  as  the  neutral  mixture 
and  tartar  emetic,  may  also  be  usefully  employed.  Emetics  have  been  recom- 
mended ;  but,  though  occasionally  beneficial,  they  are  unnecessarily  violent, 
and  are  not  often  used.  Tho  diet  should  be  strictly  vegetable ;  and  liquids  or 
soft  substances,  as  mush,  are  preferable  to  solid  food.  Should  the  general 
powers  of  the  system  be  very  feeble,  and  the  attendant  fever  of  a  typhoid 
character,  which,  however,  is  a  very  rare  event,  the  depletory  treatment  should 
be  very  moderately  employed,  or  altogether  avoided ;  and  it  might  even  become 
necessary  to  resort  to  stimulation.  When  the  disease  is  associated  with 
acidity  of  stomach,  small  doses  of  magnesia  frequently  repeated  will  be  found 
useful ;  and  I  have  known  a  purgative  dose  of  calomel  effectual  in  cases  com-, 
plicated  with  hepatic  derangement. 

Externally,  rubefacients,  such  as  the  liniment  of  ammonia,  the  tincture  of 
Cayenne  pepper,  oil  of  turpentine,  or  sinapisms  may  be  employed ;  the  neck 
being  guarded  against  the  cold  by  a  piece  of  flannel  around  it.  Leeches, 
however,  applied  beneath  the  ears  or  uuder  the  jaw,  will  be  found  the  most 
effectual  external  remedy ;  but,  when  there  is  much  fever,  they  should  be 
preceded  by  venesection.  In  obstinate  cases,  blisters  on  the  sides  or  back  of 
the  neck  may  be  resorted  tOj  but  they  are  seldom  necessary. 
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ordinary;  and  the  flashed  appearance  of  the.&ce  and  neek  marks  a  still  cl< 
analogy  with  scarlet  fever. 

Dr.  R.  B.  Todd,  of  London,  describes  a  yariety  of  angina,  which  he  coo- 
eiders  erysipelatous.  Its  chief  characters  are  a  dnsky  appearance  of  the  in- 
flamed surface,  an  almost  total  inability  to  swallow,  not  from  swelling  or  mm 
pain,  but  from  a  seeming  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  deglntition,  great  coo- 
stitutional  disturbance,  and  a  temdency  to  rapid  prostration,  so  that  the  case 
terminates  fatally  in  two  or  three  days  if  not  arrested*  {Lond,  Med.  Tiwim 
and  Gaz.,  iv.  557.) 

The  inflammation,  in  ordinary  cases,  runs  on  for  several  days,  and  then  grada* 
ally  declines,  terminating  almost  always  in  resolution.  In  some  rare  cases,  sop- 
puration  takes  place  in  the  substance  of  the  uvula  or  soft  palate,  a^d  gangrene 
majr  occur  in  persons  of  debilitated  and  unhealthy  constitution.  The  toosilt 
sometimes  inflame,  and  the  external  parts  participate  in  the  disease ;  the  jaws 
becoming  stiff*  and  painful,  and  the  absorbent  glands  swelling.  The  moil 
unpleasant  ordinary  result,  however,  is  the  travelling  of  the  inflammatioQ 
downward  into  the  larynx,  and  even  into  the  lungs;  and,  in  some  penoUi 
Severe  bronchitis  is  very  apt  to  follow  an  attack  of  simple  angina,  if  not  early 
arrested.  Not  unfrequently  the  Eustachian  tube  participates  in  the  inflaa- 
matlon,  and  partial  deafness  results  from  its  closure.  This  may  be  ascertained 
by  causing  the  patient  to  close  firmly  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  then  endea- 
vour to  expire  forcibly,  or,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Toynbee,  simply  to  perfom 
the  act  of  deglutition.  If  the  tube  is  open,  the  air  will  readily  enter  the  tym- 
panum, otherwise  not  at  all,  or  with  difficulty.  Another  method,  suggested 
by  Prof.  Richter,  is  to  auscult  over  the  ear  with  the  cartilaginous  portioi 
pressed  down  so  as  to  cover  the  external  meatus.  If  the  tube  is  open,  the 
sound  of  the  breath  and  voice  is  heard,  otherwise  not  (See  Am,  Joum.  of 
Med,  Sci:,  N.  S.,  XXV.  223.) 

Chronic  Angina. — Inflammation  of  the  fauces  often  becomes  chronic,  in 
which  case  there  is  a  constant  feeling  of  heat  and  uneasiness  with  some  red- 
ness of  the  parts,  which,  with  alternations  of  remission  and  exacerbation,  may 
continue  for  many  months.  In  such  cases,  the  membrane  sometimes  appears 
irregularly  thickened,  or  exhibits  here  and  there  small  eminences  prodoced 
by  the  enlarged  follicles,  particularly  observable  on  the  soft  palate  and  ibe 
pharynx.  These  granulations  are  often  covered  with  a  matter  resembling 
the  white  of  eggs,  or  a  muco-purulcnt  secretion.  They  are  sometimes  so 
numerous  in  the  pharynx  as  to  give  its  surface  a  mamillatcd  appeannce, 
and  occasionally  are  associated  in  long  prominences,  or  ridges,  like  pillars  lying 
upon  the  membrane.  The  name  of  granular  or  follicular  angina  has  been 
adopted  by  some  writers  for  this  variety.  Ulcers  also  sometimes  form,  either 
superficial,  affecting  only  the  surface  of  the  membrane,  and  then  disposed  lo 
spread  irregularly  so  as  to  occupy  large  portions  of  the  fauoes,  or  deeper 
seated,  penetrating  through  the  membrane,  and  even  into  the  stmctnre  be- 
neath it,  and,  in  rare  instances,  producing  considerable  loss  of  substance.  la 
such  cases,  however,  the  result  is  in  general  attributable  either  to  a  debilitated 
state  of  system,  or  to  some  vice  of  constitution,  such  as  a  scrofulous  or  scor- 
butic tendency,  or  a  syphilitic  contamination.  The  affection  is  often  attended 
with  an  habitual  hawking,  in  order  to  clear  the  fauces,  or  to  get  rid  of  the 
uneasy  sensation  as  of  something  present  in  the  throat,  which  may  be  de> 
lusivc.  A  dry  laryngeal  cough  is  not  uncommon,  arising  from  the  extension 
of  the  irritation  to  the  glottis.  In  some  persons,  the  disease  ceases  entirely 
for  a  time,  and  again  recurs  from  the  slightest  cause,  proving  exceedingly 
inconvenient  by  its  disposition  to  extend  into  the  throat  or  chest.    Sometimes 
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it  extends  into  the  Eostachian  tnbe^  as  in  the  acute  fonn,  causing  hardness 
of  bearing. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  repeated  or  long  continued  inflammation  of  the 
fauces  is  a  chronic  enlargement  of  the  uvula,  which  proves  very  inconvenient 
by  the  irritation  it  produces  about  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the  glottis.  Long 
continued  and  serious  coughs  have  arisen  from  this  cause,  or  hden  sustained 
by  It.  The  irritation  may  even  extend  to  the  cerebral  centres ;  and  M.  West, 
of  ^Igium,  has  recorded  a  case  of  long  continued  and  harassing  nightmarOi 
which  was  completely  relieved  by  the  amputation  of  a  much  elongated  uvula. 
(See  Am.  Joum.  of  Med,  Sci.^  N.  S.,  xxi.  222.) 

Cauges. — ^The  most  frequent  cause  of  this  complaint  is  exposure  to  cold  and 
moisture ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  most  apt  to  occur  in -the  cool  damp  weather  of 
the  spring  and  autumn.  In  some  persons,  the  slightest  partial  application  of 
oold  to  any  part  of  the  body,  when  they  are  warm  or  perspiring,  is  sufficient 
to  produce  it.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  may  arise  from  the  re- 
action which  follows  the  direct  effect  of  very  cold  air  upon  the  fauces.  Ini« 
tating  or  corrosive  substances  swallowed,  and  acrid  eructations  from  the  sto* 
mach,  also  occasion  it  The  inflammation  appears  sometimes  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  rheumatism  or  gout,  as  it  alternates  with  these  affections  elsewhere. 
It  is  often  sustained,  especially  in  its  chronic  forms,  by  disorder  of  the  sto- 
mach, irritation  being  propagated  by  sympathy  from  that  organ,  or  kept  up 
by  acrid  eructations.  Hence,  in  these  forms,  it  is  very  common  among  pro- 
fissional  men  of  sedentary  habits.  The  tuberculous  or  scrofulous  diathesis 
sometimes  probably  contributes  to  give  obstinacy  to  the  disease.  The  acute 
disease  occurs  at  all  periods  of  life,  but  is  most  frequent  with  the  young. 

TVeaimenL — If  taken  at  the  commencement,  this  complaint  may  usually 
be  cut  short  by  a  dose  or  two  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  other  saline  cathartiC| 
abstinence  from  animal  food,  and  the  use  of  a  gargle  made  by  dissolving  alum 
in  water  in  the  proportion  of  15  or  20  grains  to  the  fluidounce,  and  employed 
twice  daily.  For  persons  in  whom  the  disease  is  apt  to  end  in  laryngitis  or 
bronchitis,  it  is  highly  important  to  obtain  this  result. 

At  a  more  advanced  period,  or  in  severe  cases,  this  treatment  will  not  always 
succeed,  and  alum  appears  sometimes  to  aggravate  the  inflammation.  In  such 
cases  it  may  be  advisable,  if  there  be  fever  and  headache  with  a  strong  pulse, 
to  take  blood  from  the  arm.  An  active  saline  cathartic  every  day  or  every 
other  day,  with  the  use  of  refrigerating  diaphoretics,  as  the  neutral  mixture 
and  tartar  emetic,  may  also  be  usefully  employed.  Emetics  have  been  recom- 
mended ;  but,  though  occasionally  beneficial,  they  are  unnecessarily  violent, 
and  are  not  often  used.  The  diet  should  be  strictly  vegetable ;  and  liquids  or 
soft  substances,  as  mush,  are  preferable  to  solid  food.  Should  the  general 
powers  of  the  system  be  very  feeble,  and  the  attendant  fever  of  a  typhoid 
character,  which,  however,  is  a  very  rare  event,  the  depletory  treatment  should 
be  very  moderately  employed,  or  altogether  avoided ;  and  it  might  even  become 
necessary  to  resort  to  stimulation.  When  the  disease  is  associated  with 
acidity  of  stomach,  small  doses  of  magoesia  frequently  repeated  will  be  found 
useful ;  and  I  have  known  a  purgative  dose  of  calomel  effectual  in  cases  com- 
plicated with  hepatic  derangement. 

Externally,  rubefacients,  such  as  the  liniment  of  ammonia,  the  tincture  of 
Cayenne  pepper,  oil  of  turpentine,  or  sinapisms  may  be  employed ;  the  neck 
being  guarded  against  the  cold  by  a  piece  of  flannel  around  it.  Leeches, 
however,  applied  beneath  the  ears  or  uuder  the  jaw,  will  be  found  the  most 
effectual  external  remedy ;  but,  when  there  is  much  fever,  they  should  be 
preceded  by  venesection.  In  obstinate  cases,  blisters  on  the  sides  or  back  of 
the  neck  may  be  resorted  to;  but  they  are  seldom  necessary. 
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The  most  appropriate  applioatioiia  to  the  inflamed  parts  are  mncilagiiMaSi 
or  yerj  mild  astringent  gargles.  Infusion  of  flaxseed,  slippery  elm,  or  mmar 
fras  pith,  and  decoction  of  marsh  mallow  are,  perhaps,  the  best  Sage  tea, 
infusion  of  galls,  decoction  of  oak  bark  or  pomegranate  rind,  and  solution  of 
aoetate  of  lead  in  the  proportion  of  two  grains  to  the  flaidounoey  or  of  alum 
with  five  grains  to  the  fluidounce,  maj  also  be  employed,  and  may  prore  nae- 
fnl  by  facilitating  the  discharge  of  the  viscid  mucus,  and  even  diminishing  the 
inflan^mation.  If,  however,  they  increase  the  discomfort  of  the  patient,  they 
should  be  omitted.  Very  frequent  gargling  should  be  avoided  as  prodoetive 
of  too  much  movement  in  the  inflamed  parts.  A  strong  solution  oi  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  powdered  alum  applied  directly  to  the  part  oy  blowing  through  a 
tube,  will  often  efiect  speedy  cures ;  but  they  are  seldom  necessary. 

It  is  advisable  that  the  patient  should  speak  little,  should  resist  the  dispo- 
sition to  frequent  hawking  and  swallowing,  and  should  keep  the  head  as  mueb 
as  he  conveniently  can  in  an  erect  position. 

In  the  rapid  and  violent  cases  described  by  Dr.  Todd,  all  depletion  shoiU 
be  avoided,  nitrate  of  silver  should  be  applied  to  the  fauces,  and  the  strength 
of  the  patient  supported  by  the  use  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  wine,  and  rich  sosps, 
or,  if  deglutition  is  quite  impossible,  by  the  injection  of  the  same  remecbes 
into  the  rectum.  By  this  method  Dr.  Todd  thinks  that  the  cases  oan  gene- 
rally be  saved,  if  taken  in  time. 

in  the  chronic  disease,  astringent  and  caustic  applications  to  the  intamad 
membrane  are  among  the  most  e£fectual  remedies.  Should  weak  solutions  of 
aoetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  zinc,  alum,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  employed  as  gsr- 
gles,  fail,  very  strong  solutions  of  the  same  salts  may  be  applied  by  means  of 
a  camel' s-hair  pencil,  or  of  a  stick  having  a  piece  of  sponge  attached  to  it,  or 
a  narrow  strip  of  old  linen  wrapped  several  times  round  one  end  of  the  etiek, 
with  its  edge  projecting.  Of  these  salts  the  most  efiectual  is  perhaps  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  which  may  be  used  even  in  the  solid  state  in  very  obstinate 
oases ;  great  care  being  taken  that  none  of  the  caustic  breaks  off,  and  escapes 
into  the  stomach,  or  lodges  in  the  throat.  The  mineral  acids,  more  or  leM 
diluted,  have  been  recommended  for  the  same  purpose.  Dr.  A.  P.  Merrill, 
of  Memphis,  employs  with  great  advantage  a  liquid  consisting  of  a  drachs 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  half  a  drachm  of  iodine,  half  an  ounce  of  syrup,  and 
an  ounce  of  water,  which  he  applies  by  means  of  a  large  camelVhair  penoL 
(AT.  0.  MeiL  and  Sury,  Journey  ix.  151.)  This  direct  method  of  local  applies 
tion  must  be  used  in  all  cases  when  the  pharynx  is  affected.  At  the  aame  time, 
external  irritation  may  be  kept  up  by  blisters,  or  pustulation  with  croton  oil  or 
tartar  emetic.  But  all  local  measures  sometimes  fail,  unless  assisted  by  reme- 
dies addressed  to  the  system.  Disorder  of  the  stomach  should  be  correded 
by  antacids,  tonics,  a  properly  regulated  diet,  or  other  appropriate  means.  A 
small  dose  of  magnesia  daily  is  often  very  useful.  Constipation  or  diarrhoea 
should  be  obviated,  hepatic  derangement  corrected  by  alterative  doses  of  ner* 
ourial  pill  or  calomel,  and,  in  general,  all  such  measures  adopted  as  may  bs 
neoessary  to  restore  and  sustain  health.  When  there  is  reason  to  suspect  a 
gouty  taint,  wine  of  colchicum  may  be  employed  with  the  other  remedies.  A 
long  journey,  or  a  voyage  and  residence  for  a  short  time  in  a  foreign  climale, 
are  often  found  effectual.  The  chronic  from  of  the  disease  is  not  unfrequentlj 
a  source  of  great  trouble,  especially  when  associated,  as  it  very  often  is,  with 
a  similar  affection  of  the  larynx ;  and  the  physician  is  urgently  pressed  to 
afford  relief.  When  other  means  fail,  mercury  may  be  employed  with  reason- 
able hope  of  benefit.  In  scrofulous  cases,  recourse  may  be  had  to  cod-liver 
oil,  or  the  preparations  of  iodine. 

In  the  relaxed  and  edematous  condition  of  the  uvula  whieh  followa  aeuls 
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inflaihmatioD,  or  Attends  the  ohronio  form  of  it,  the  aatringent  gargles  abo^ 
meotioDed  may  be  used,  or  stimalant  substances,  as  powdered  pepper,  ginger, 
or  tincture  of  capsicum,  applied  directly  to  the  part.  A  piece  of  catechu  kept 
constantly  in  the  mouth,  and  allowed  slowly  to  dissolve,  is  also  highly  useful. 
When  the  uvula  is  hypertrophied,  and  resists  measures  for  reducing  its  siate, 
it  should  be  amputated,  if  productive  of  any  unpleasant  effects. 

2.  Pbeudo-membkanous  Inflammation  of  the  Fauces. — Membranaus 
Angina,~r'A'ngina  memhranarea. — Diphiheritis, — This  is  characterized  by 
ihe  exudation  of  fibrinous  and  albuminous  matter,  in  the  form  of  pellicle, 
upon  the  sur^ue  of  the  membrane,  underneath  the  epithelium.  Its  precise 
nature  was  first  satisfactorily  shown  by  Bretonneau,  from  whom  it  received 
the  name  diphtheritiSj  derived  from  the  Greek  dtt^f^a,  skin  or  hide. 

S^frnpioms, — ^The  disease  commences  with  some  redness  of  the  fauces  and 
uneasiness,  such  as  occur  in  ordinary  sore-throat,  but  usually  in  a  less  degree. 
This  condition  lasts  but  a  very  short  time,  before  the  exudation  commences; 
and,  when  first  seen  by  the  physician^  the  surface  almost  always  exhibits 
small,  irregularly  circumscribed,  whitish,  yellowish-white,  or  ash-coloured 

E itches,  sometimes  seated  in  a  portion  only  of  the  fauces,  sometimes  scattered 
ere  and  there  over  almost  their  whole  extent.  These  patches  bear  no  incon- 
siderable resemblance  to  superficial  sloughs,  or  to  the  surface  of  ulcers,  for 
both  of  which  they  have  not  unfrequently  been  mistaken ;  but  it  has  been 
shown,  by  the  most  careful  microscopic  observations,  that  they  consist  of  a 
concrete  exudation  similar  to  false  membrane,  and  that  the  surface  of  the 
membrane  beneath  them  has  not  necessarily  undergone  any  loss  of  substance. 
Id  some  instances,  they  are  translucent.  Their  consistence  is  various,  occa- 
sionally pultaoeous,  but  more  frequently  somewhat  dense  and  even  toufj^. 
The  membrane  around  them  is  inflamed  and  reddened,  and  the  tonsils  «re 
usually  more  or  less  swollen,  as  are  frequently  also  the  cervical  and  submax- 
illary glands,  and  sometimes  even  the  parotids. 

In  mild  cases,  such  as  often  occur  sporadically,  the  patches  are  few,  more 
regularly  circumscribed  than  in  the  severer  forms^  and  not  disposed  to  spread ; 
while  there  is  little  tumefaction  either  of  the  tonsils  or  the  external  pitrts, 
and  little  or  no  fever.  They  are  apt,  however,  to  be  attended  with  mueh 
pain  in  swallowing.  In  the  severer  cases,  the  patches  spread  with  greater  or 
less  rapidity,  sometimes  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  coalescing  and  covering 
the  whole  fauces,  but  more  frequently  advancing  rather  slowly,  and  leaving 
portions  of  the  membrane  uncovered.  There  is  commonly  more  of  the  exuda- 
tion on  one  side  than  on  the  other ;  and  on  that  where  it  is  most  abundant, 
the  swelling  of  the  tonsils  and  external  parts  is  greatest  The  deglutition 
DOW  becomes  more  difficult,  and  liquids  often  return  by  the  nostrils  in  attempts 
to  swallow.  The  patches,  soon  after  they  are  completely  formed,  begin  to  be 
removed,  sometimes  separating  in  strips,  sometimes  softening  and  mixing  with 
the  fluids  of  the  mouth,  and  in  a  few  cases  disappearing  by  absorption.  They 
are  often  renewed,  occasionally  several  times,  each  time  becoming  whiter  and 
thinner,  till  at  length  they  leave  the  surface  covered  with  a  puriform  mucus. 
The  process  of  separation  usually  lasts  eight  or  ten  days.  (^GuerKnt') 
During  its  progress,  it  is  attended  with  the  discharge  of  some  blood,  and 
copious  vitiated  secretions,  which  occasion  much  hawking  and  spitting,  and 
have  a  very  offensive  odour.  There  is  often  also  a  flow  of  extremely  fetid 
sanies  from  the  nostrils,  indicating  the  extension  of  the  disease  to  the  nasal 
passages.  The  odour  of  the  discharges  in  these  cases  has  tended  to  confirm 
the  erroneous  idea,  that  the  disease  is  essentially  gangrenous.  In  the  course 
of  the  complaint,  the  disposition  to  exudation  often  travels  downwards,  and 
the  larynx,  trachea,  and  even  bronchia,  become  lined  with  fiilse  membrane. 
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which  obstniota  respiration,  and  often  leads  to  fatal  results.  This  extenska 
of  the  disease  constitntes,  indeed,  its  chief  danger.  It  niaj  come  on  at  anj 
period  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  patches  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  dsj 
XGversent),  and  is  indicated  by  those  changes  in  the  Toice  and  respiratioa 
which  characterize  pseudo-membranons  cronp.  (See  Pseudo-memlMraMnui 
Croup.)  A  distinguishing  character  of  this  diphtheritic  affection,  shoviof; 
that  li  is  connected  with  the  state  of  the  system  at  large,  or  of  the  blood,  is 
that  it  is  disposed  to  appear  on  all  other  surfaces  which  may  be  ezomated  or 
suppurating.  {Arch,  G6n,,  4e  s^r.,  xxii.  281.) 

When  the  local  affection  is  considerable,  the  system  is  brought  into  sym- 
pathy, and  fever  is  developed.  The  stomach  is  sometimes  irritable,  and  the 
bowels,  though  at  first  generally  disposed  to  constipation,  are  apt,  towards  the 
close  of  the  disease,  to  be  affected  with  a  fetid  diarrhoea.  Both  of  these  remits 
are  ascribable  to  the  acrimony  of  the  liquid  secreted  in  the  fikocea,  more  or 
less  of  which  is  swallowed.  In  good  constitutions,  the  fever  is  usually 
sthenic  ;  but  sometimes,  especially  when  the  disease  prevails  epidemically,  it 
has  a  typhoid  or  malignant  character ;  and  this  condition  of  the  system  reacts 
on  the  local  affection.  In  the  former  case,  the  inflamed  membrane  is  bright 
red,  the  patches  white  and  of  a  firm  consistence,  and  the  pulse  full  and  strong. 
In  the  latter,  the  membrane,  when  visible,  is  purplish  or  livid,  and  the  exu- 
dation yellowish  or  ash-coloured,  or  darkened  by  the  bloody  liquid  effused, 
and  often  of  a  soft  pultaceous  consistence.  The  discharges  from  the  mouth 
and  nostrils  are  excessively  acrid  and  ofiensive,  and  often  mixed  with  a  dark 
blood  which  oozes  from  the  faaoes,  and  even  from  the  gums  and  lips.  Oooh 
sionally,  obstinate  hemorrhage  from  the  nostrils  takes  place.  Tha  pttlse  ii 
rapid  and  feeble ;  the  delirium  of  the  early  stages  is  succeeded  bj  coma ;  aud 
the  whole  system  is  in  a  state  of  great  prostration.  Between  the  two  coudi- 
tions  here  presented  there  are  various  grades,  in  which  their  characteristao 
symptoms  are  more  or  less  mingled  or  modified.  In  the  maligiiant  cases, 
the  system  is  probably  under  some  poisonous  influence  superadded  to  that  of 
the  local  affection.     Such  cases  are  happily  rare. 

The  diphtheritic  exudation  differs  decidedly  from  that  of  thmah,  and  ia 
some  points  also  from  that  which  accompanies  scarlet  fever.  In  the  ihrosh, 
the  white  coating  appears  first  in  separate  points  which  afterwards  coalesce;  is 
formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  epidermis,  or  at  least  not  beneath  it ;  may  he 
readily  removed  without  affecting  the  integrity  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or 
causing  the  least  hemorrhage,  and,  when  examined  under  the  microscope,  is 
found  to  contain  abundantly  a  peculiar  fungous  plant.  The  diphtheritic  exu- 
dation forms  in  patches,  beneath  the  epidermis ;  adheres  strongly  to  the  nmi- 
brane,  so  that  it  can  rarely  be  detached  without  causing  the  extravaaatioii  of 
some  blood ;  and  under  the  microscope  exhibits  the  ordinary  constatocBts  of 
false  membrane ;  namely,  interlacing  fibrils,  molecules  or  granules,  and  exu- 
dation or  pus  corpuscles.  The  exudation  in  scarlatina  occurs  generally  first 
in  points  like  the  thrush,  is  much  less  cohesive  than  the  dipntheritic,  ksi 
adherent  to  the  mucous  membrane,  much  less  disposed  to  spread  into  the 
larynx,  and  also  less  disposed  to  make  its  appearance  upon  surfaces  else- 
where that  may  be  excoriated.  {Empin^  Arch.  Gin.j  4e  s^.,  xxii.  284.) 

The  duration  of  the  disease,  when  severe,  is  usually  two  or  three  weeks  or 
more.  Except  in  its  malignant  form,  or  when  it  occurs  in  constitutions  pre- 
viously much  enfeebled,  or  assumes  the  character  of  pseudo-membraDoas 
croup,  the  prognosis  is  favourable. 

Cauie*. — The  causes  of  ordinary  angina  will  give  rise  to  the  psendo-mca- 
branous  variety  in  those  predisposed  to  it.  What  constitutes  this  predisprvi- 
tion,  however,  is  not  known,  although  it  is  probably  ascribable  to  some  peculiar 
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state  of  the  blood.  >  The  disease  is  said  to  be  most  prevalent  in  moist  seasons 
And  conntriesy  in  temperate  latitudes.  It  prevails  sometimes  epidemically, 
though  confined  within  comparatively  narrow  limits.  It  occasionally  attacks 
a  single  honsehold,  as  a  IxMirding-school,  for  example,  without  extending  to 
others  in  the  same  vicinity;  and,  when  prevalent  in  any  particular  place,  it 
18  apt  to  select  certain  fiimilies,  of  which  several  individuals  suffer,  while 
most  of  the  neighbouring  families  escape  .entirely.  This  result  has  been 
aMribed  to  contagion ;  but,  as  several  persons  in  a  family  are  often  seised 
about  the  same  time,  it  may  with  greater  propriety  be  referred  to  similarity 
of  oonstitntion  and  of  exposure.  Nevertheless,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  disease  is  occasionally  contagious,  especially  in  its  epidemic  and 
malignant  form.  From  its  resemblance  to  the  malignant  sore-throat  of  Poth- 
ergili,  Huxham,  and  others,  with  which  it  is  by  some  writers  maintained  to 
be  identical,  and  from  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  both  these  affections 
with  epidemie  scarlatina,  and  the  close  analogy  of  their  local  symptoms  with 
the  throat  affection  of  that  disease,  the  inference  is  not  without  plausibility, 
that  they  may  all  be  produced  by  the  same  cause,  in  those  cases  in  which 
they  have  an  epidemic  or  contagious  character. 

The  disease  occurs  at  all  times  of  life,  but  is  most  common  in  infancy  and 
early  childhood,  and  is  very  rare  in  old  age. 

DiagnxHM* — Besides  thrush  and  the  sore-throat  of  scarlatina,  the  only  com- 
pkiots  with  which  this  can  be  confounded  are  common  angina,  ulcerated  and 

Sagrenous  or  malignant  sore-throat,  and  pseudo-membranous  croup.  From 
e  first  of  these  it  is  readily  distinguishable  by  the  exudation  in  the  fauces. 
It  is  usually  without  the  excavated  surface  of  the  ulcerated  variety,  and  the 
proper  gangrenous  sloughs  of  the  malignant ;  though  both  of  these  conditions 
OBiay  sometimes  be  presented  after  the  false  membrane  has  been  thrown  off; 
and  there  is  occasionally  admixture  of  these  affections  in  the  same  case.  It  is 
only  in  those  instances  in  which  the  exudation  extends  into  the  larynx,  that 
t^is  complaint  can  be  confounded  with  proper  pseudo-membranous  croup. 
The  latter  affection,  however,  differs  by  commgioing  in  the  larynx,  and  in  sel- 
dom or  never  being  associated  with  those  typhoid  or  malignant  symptoms 
which  are  occasionally  present  in  the  former. 

TrtatoMnL — In  the  mildest  cases,  little  general  treatment  is  required.  The 
patient  may  take  a  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  some  other  saline  cathartic, 
and  should  strictly  avoid  animal  food.  In  somewhat  severer  cases,  with  mo- 
derate fever,  the  cathartic  may  be  repeated,  and  antimonials  and  the  neutral 
mixture  administered  at  short  intervals.  When  the  pulse  is  full  and  strong, 
blood  should  be  taken  freely  from  the  arm,  especially  in  adults;  but  venesec- 
tion does  not  exercise  the  same  controlling  influence  over  this,  as  over  the 
coovnon  inflammation;  at  least,  it  does  not  obviate  the  tendency  to  the  plastic 
effusion ;  and,  in  some  instances,  in  consequence  of  the  feebleness  of  system, 
18  not  well  borne.  When  the  symptoms  are  threatening,  either  from  the  gene- 
lal  condition  of  system,  or  the  disposition  in  the  local  disease  to  enter  the 
req>iTatory  passages,  calomel  should  be  resorted  to.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, no  general  means  of  cure  is  so  effectual  as  the  establishment  of  the 
mercurial  influence.  If  the  patches  should  have  reached  the  glottis,  or  bo 
extended  towards  it,  a  full  purgative  dose  of  calomel  should  be  given,  and  the 
medicine  afterwards  continued  in  doses  of  from  half  a  grain  to  two  grains, 
every  hour  or  two,  until  the  mouth  is  affected,  or  the  disease  relieved.  Even 
young  children,  under  these  circumstances,  bear  calomel  well  in  the  quantity 
mentioned.  Should  it  irritate  the  stomach  and  bowels  very  much,  the  dose 
may^  be  diminished,  or  the  mercurial  pill,  and  frictions  with  mercurial  oint- 
ment substituted.    Emetics  have  been  recommended;  but  they  scarcely  modify 
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the  peculiar  oharaoier  of  the  affection;  and  are  enlj aometiiiMa  naefhl,  in  the 
advanced  stages,  by  promoting  the  expulsion  of  the  false  membrmDe  Urom  the 
larynx.  Should  the  symptoms  be  mali|;nant,  with  great  depresnoD,  Per«?iaa 
bark  or  quinia,  wine- whey,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  animal  broths  may  be 
^required. 

The  exterior  local  treatment  is  not  very  important.  Leeches  may  be  used, 
as  an  adjuvant  to  the  lancet,  or  as  a  substitute  for  it  in  doubtful  cases;  and 
recourse  may  be  had  to  rubefacients  and  blisterSy  as  meoiioned  nnder  the 
head  of  common  inflammation  of  the  fauces. 

By  far  the  most  important  remedies  are  those  addressed  immediatelj  to  the 
part  affected.  By  these  the  peculiar  character  of  the  inflammatioo,  upon  which 
its  danger  chiefly  depends,  may  be  changed ;  and,  if  the  disease  has  not  alnadtj 
reached  the  larynx,  its  progress  may  be  arrested.  In  the  slightw  forau,  i 
solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  containing  fift^n  or  twenty  grains  <Kf  the  sdt  ia  i 
fiuidounce,  applied  daily  or  twice  a  day  to  the  pseudo-membranous  patches,  wiH 
be  found  sufBicient.  When  a  stronger  impression  is  required,  caustic  sab- 
stances  must  be  employed.  Of  these  the  best  is  nitrate  of  idlver,  which  aaj 
be  applied  either  in  the  solid  state,  or  dissolved  in  six  or  eight  ptfta  of  water. 
Muriatic  acid  is  highly  recommended  by  some  writers,  and  in  the  worst  casei 
is  used  undiluted.  In  those  of  slower  progress,  it  may  be  diluted  mors  cr 
less  according  to  the  impression  desired.  Alum  is  another  very  efficieiit  ap- 
plication. It  is  used  in  saturated  solution,  or  in  the  form  of  a  Terr  fins  powder, 
which  is  applied  directly  to  the  part  by  blowing  it  through  a  tube  adapted  Id 
the  purpose.  These  substances  should  be  allowed  to  eome  in  contact,  as  littk 
as  possible,  with  any  other  part  of  the  surface  than  those  covered  with  the 
exudation.  The  liquids  may  be  applied  by  means  of  a  large  ceonera-hair  pociL 
or  of  a  piece  of  sponge  or  soft  linen  attached  to  the  end  of  a  stick,  in  the 
intervals  between  the  caustic  applications,  mucilaginous  gargles,  sweetenad  cr 
not  with  honey  of  roses,  may  be  beneficially  used.  .  A  gargle,  made  of  a  tai- 
drachm  of  chlorinated  soda  and  four  fluidounces  of  water,  is  recommended  ii 
cases  attended  with  fetid  discharge.  Howard's  calomel,  applied  to  the  diieaisil 
'  surface  by  means  of  a  tube,  was  advised  by  Bretonneau ;  but  its  chief  advaa- 
tages  arc  probably  derived  from  the  portion  of  it  which  may  be  swallowed. 
For  the  local  treatment  of  those  cases  in  which  the  diseaae  has  ent«rsd  tbe 
larynx,  the  reader  is  referred  to  pseudo-membranous  croup  and  ohroMC 
laryngitis. 

8.  Ulcerattve  Inflammation  of  the  Fauces. — Ulceraied  Sore^kn^iL 
— Ulcers  in  the  fauces  are  an  occasional  result  of  common  angina,  especially  ii 
its  chronic  state,  and  are  attendants  upon  various  constitutional  ailectioiis  hod 
acute  and  chronic,  as  scarlatina,  smallpox,  syphilis,  and  the  mercurial  actioa. 
But  they  sometimes  also  occur  as  an  original  disease,  at  least  they  are  ptesMf 
when  the  case  first  comes  under  medical  notice.  It  is  highly  probable  thiK 
many  of  the  cases,  commonly  considered  as  ulcerative,  may  be  really  exas- 
pies  of  pseudo-membranous  inflammation ;  but  this  is  certainly  not  the  ease 
with  others,  as,  after  tbe  removal  of  the  whitish  surfiice  which  they  at  iiii 
present,  an  actual  loss  of  substance  is  observed. 

Attention  is  first  called  to  the  throat  by  the  oecurrenoe  of  a  sharp  pain  ii 
swallowing;  and,  when  the  fauces  are  examined,  one  or  more  roundish  or  oval 
whitish  spots  exhibit  themselves,  surrounded  by  a  red  and  inflamed  nar|pa. 
The  pain  which  they  occasion  upon  any  movement  of  the  fiiuces  is  sharper 
than  that  of  ordinary  angina,  though  there  is  less  heat  or  uneaaiDefls  in  the 
inter\'al.  The  sensation  is  like  that  produced  by  something  sharp  stiekingii 
the  part.  The  spots  sometimes  remain  very  nearly  of  their  original  disM- 
0ions,  sometimes  spread  considerably.    The  whitish  matter  after  a  while  dii* 
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q»pnn,  leaying  a  red,  excHiTated,  somewhat  irregalar  surfaoe,  Wluch  in  healthy 
eoiistitatioiui  speedily  rises  to  the  proper  level  and  cicatrizes.  In  some  in- 
sCmoeSy  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  febrile  action;  in  others,  fever  occtirs, 
uid  in  this  case  the  pulse  is  apt  to  be  very  frequent,  as  in  scarlatina,  to  the 
milder  forms  of  which  the  affection  bears  a  considerable  resemblance,  except 
in  the  absence  of  the  emption. 

The  general  treatment  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  ordinary  angina,  though 
depletion  is  much  less  efficient,  and  bleeding  seldom  called  for.  Should  the 
ulcers  become  chronic,  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  employed  internally.  By 
&r  the  most  efficient  jremedies  are  local;  and  d^e  best  of  these  are  solutions 
of  sulphate  of  sine,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  applied  exclusively 
to  the  whitish  sur&ce,  and  continued  daily,  or  twice  a  day,  until  the  colour  is 
changed  to  red.  The  solutions  should  contain  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  of 
the  Mlt  in  a  fluidounce.  In  cases  unattended  with  constitutional  disturbance, 
a  enre  may  be  expected  in  a  few  days. 

4.  Ganqrenous  Inflammation  of  the  Fatjces. — Angina  maligned. — 
Ojfnanehe  nudigna.^-^Malignant  Sore-throai. — ^It  is  very  doubtftil  whether 
any  distinct  disease  exists  which  merits  this  title.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
gangrene  occasionally  attends  inflammation  of  the  fauces  of  all  varieties.  In 
oonimon  angina,  pseudo-membranous  angina,  and  even  ordinary  inflammation 
of  the  tonsils,  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  of  the  structure  beneath 
it,  aometimes  lose  their  life;  and  true  gangrenous  sloughs  are  formed.  This 
remit  almost  always  depends  either  on  some  pre-existing  state  of  the  blood, 
<Mr  of  the  system  in  general,  predisposing  to  mortification,  or  upon  some  gene- 
ibI  disease  independent  of  the  throat  affection,  co-existing  with  it,  as  in  the 
tyjriioid  forms  of  fever.  In  malignant  cases  of  pseudo-membranous  angina,  the 
mnaoe  beneath  the  exudation  is  sometimes  covered  with  a  slough,  the  result 
of  mortification.  Thrush  and  aphthae  occurring  in  the  fauces  occasionally 
become  gangrenous;  and  the  infantile  affection  oaUed  gangrene  of  the  mauU^ 
may  have  its  seat  in  the  same  part.  Indeed,  whenever  intense  infiammation 
of  the  fouces  occurs  in  persons  whose  health  has  been  depraved  by  insufficient 
or  nnwholesome  nourishment,  or  who  are  affected  by  some  malignant  or  ty- 
phoid disease,  or  dark-red  or  livid  eruption,  or  in  whom  mortification  exists 
m  some  other  part  of  the  body,  we  may  apprehend  gangrene,  especially  in 
children.  The  malignant  sore-throat  described  by  Fothergill  and  Huxham, 
and  by  Dr.  CuUen  under  the  name  of  Cynanche  maligna,  is  now  generally 
admitted  to  be  a  modification  of  scarlatina;  the  local  and  constitutional  symp- 
toms being  precisely  the  same  as  those  which  attend  the  worst  forms  of  that 
complaint,  except  that,  in  some  instances,  comparatively  few,  the  scarlet  erup- 
tion is  absent.  In  relation,  therefore,  to  the  causes  and  treatment  of  this 
afieetion,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  in  this  place;  the  subject  having 
been  sufficiently  considered  under  scarlet  fever. 

Artick  IL 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  TONSILS,  or  TONSILLITIS. 

Syn. — Cynanche  tonsillaris. — Angina  tonsillaris. — ^Amygdalitis. — Quinsy. 

By  these  terms  is  here  meant  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  tonsils, 
duit  of  the  mucous  membrane  covering  it  being  included  under  some  one  of 
the  forms  of  angina  already  treated  of.  Sometimes  only  one  tonsil  is  affected, 
bat  more  frequently  both. 

/^^ptonu.— The  local  affection  is  first  indicated  by  difficulty  in  swallow- 
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ing,  a  sense  of  heat  in  the  fauces,  and  a  constant  uneasiness,  which  gnduallj 
increases  until  it  amounts  to  severe  pain.  This  often  shoots  through  the  ear, 
and  the  patient  sometimes  refers  it  chiefly  to  that  part.  The  difficoltj  of 
swallowing  increases,  each  attempt  heing  attended  with  an  ezpresBive  con- 
traction of  the  features,  and  an  almost  convulsive  action  of  the  muscles  em- 
cemed;  liquids  are  apt  to  pass  into  the  nostrils;  and,  in  severe  eases,  whet 
hoth  tonsils  are  involved,  deglutition  hecomes  almost  or  quite  impossihle. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  constant  disposition  to  swallow,  in  order  to  free 
the  fauces  from  a  tenacious  colourless  mucus,  which  is  also  discharged  bj 
frequent  hawking  and  spitting.  The  voice  is  mueh  changed,  assuming  t 
nasal  character,  and,  when  the  disease  is  at  the  height,  is  sometimes  quite 
suppressed.  The  hearing  is  also  frequently  impaired,  in  consequence  proba- 
bly of  obstruction  of  the  Eustachian  tubes.  The  respiration  is  not  mock 
affected,  unless  in  very  bad  cases,  with  great  swelling  of  the  tonsils,  when  i 
sense  of  suffocation  is  sometimes  experienced.  Upon  being  examined,  tin 
fauces  exhibit  at  first  redness,  with  some  projection  of  one  or  both  tonals, 
which  gradually  increase  in  size,  and,  if  both  are  affected,  at  length  almost  or 
quite  touch  each  other.  Their  surface  frequently  exhibits  a  white  concreli 
matter,  in  spots  or  diffused,  the  result  of  morbid  secretion,  apparently  from 
the  mucous  follicles.  The  uvula  is  usually  much  swollen  and  elongated,  and 
the  soft  palate  inflamed.  There  is  also  almost  always  external  inflammatien, 
with  swelling  of  the  cervical  glands  and  the  cellular  tissue,  and  so  much  stif* 
ness  of  the  jaws,  that,  when  the  disease  is  at  its  height,  the  month  can  boom* 
times  scarcely  be  opened.     The  tongue  is  heavily  furred. 

The  fever  is  of  the  sthenic  character,  and  is  often  very  considerable,  witk 
headache,  and  a  full,  strong  pulse.  The  rigors  with  which  the  fever 
mences  sometimes  precede  any  obvious  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  for 
hours,  or  even  a  day ;  but  much  more  commonly,  the  general  and  local  aSw* 
tion  begin  at  the  same  time,  or  the  latter  precedes  the  former.  The  paticit 
generally  experiences  great  restlessness,  with  inability  to  sleep.  In  sone 
cades,  there  is  little  or  no  fever,  and  the  patient  does  not  lose  his  appetite 
throughout  the  attack. 

When  the  inflammation  is  slight,  or  is  actively  treated,  it  often  ends  ii 
resolution ;  but,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  suppuration  is  the  more  Usui 
result.  The  establishment  of  this  process  is  known  by  the  occurrence  d 
slight  rigors,  and  by  the  greater  softness  of  the  tumour  to  the  touch,  whick 
may  not  unfi^quently  discover  fluctuation.  Sometimes  an  elevated  pale  spot 
is  seen,  indicating  a  disposition  of  the  abscess  to  open  at  that  point.  At  thii 
stage  of  the  disease,  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  are  often  very  great ;  ui 
the  relief  obtained  by  the  discharge  of  the  abscess  is  exquisite.  This  ii 
hastened  by  the  efforts  which  the  patient  makes  in  coughing,  swallowing,  or 
clearing  his  throat.  It  often  occurs  in  the  night,  and  the  patient  fidliag 
asleep,  wakes  in  the  morning  entirely  relieved,  without  being  conscious  of  the 
time  when  the  change  took  place.  The  pus  is  usually  swallowed,  thoii|h 
occasionally  portions  of  it  are  discharged  by  the  mouth.  After  the  openiog 
of  the  abscess,  recovery  is  rapid.  The  disease  is  usually  about  a  week  is 
arrivlDg  at  its  height,  though  sometimes  not  more  than  five  or  six  days,  tnd 
sometimes  as  much  as  ten  days  or  two  weeks.  In  some  very  rare  cases,  the 
abscess  has  opened  externally ;  and  still  more  rarely  the  pus  has  dissected  iti 
way  down  into  the  lungs,  and  produced  fatal  inflammation. 

After  the  relief  of  the  acute  symptoms,  the  tonsils  are  not  unfirequeotly 
left  swollen  and  indurated;  and  this  is  especially  apt  to  be  the  case  in  peraoai 
of  a  scrofulous  habit,  and  in  those  frequently  attacked.  Sometimes  the  tv■^ 
faction  becomes  at  length  so  great  as  to  be  seriously  inconvenient,  prodnciii^ 
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diffienlty  of  deglatition,  and  an  alteration  of  the  voice.  The  tonsils,  more- 
over, may  come  into  this  hypertrophied  condition  in  consequence  of  a  chronic 
irritation  or  inflammation,  without  any  preceding  acute  symptoms. 

Inflammation  of  the  tonsils  almost  iuyariahly  terminates  favourably  unless 
eomj)licated  with  some  vice  of  constitution,  which  would  render  inflammation, 
wherever  seated,  hazardous.-  Suffocation  is  mentioned  among  its  dangers; 
bal  this  must  be  very  rare,  unless  the  larynx  becomes  involved.  I  have  never 
witnessed  a  fatal  case.  One,  however,  is  recorded  in  the  Am,  Joum,  of  Med, 
Set.  (N.  S.,  xxiv.  96),  which  was  caused  by  the  pressing  downward  of  the 
epiglottis,  so  as  completely  to  close  the  orifice  of  the  larynx. 

*  Caiues, — ^By  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  this  disease  is  exposure  to 
ekanges  of  temperature,  especially  to  partial  cold,  when  the  body  is  warm  and 
perspiring.  Hence,  the  complaint  is  most  prevalent  in  seasons  when  the 
weather  is  changeable,  as  in  the  latter  part  of  autumn  and  beginning  of  win- 
ter, and'  in  spring.  It  seems  sometimes  to  be  influenced  by  the  epidemic 
eODStitution  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  apt  to  prevail  along  with  scarlet  fever 
and  measles.  It  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  scarlatina  and  smallpox,  though 
materially  modified  by  the  character  of  the  affection.  It  is  less  disposed  to 
suppuration,  when  a  mere  attendant  upon  these  complaints,  than  in  its  ordi- 
nary state.  Certain  individuals  are  very  subject  to  it,  and  in  these  the  slight- 
est exposure  is  often  sufficient  to  bring  on  an  attack.  It  is  not  common  in 
infiuncy,  or  in  advanced  life;  and  those  who  have  been  subject  to  it  in  youth 
and  adult  age,  generally  cease  to  be  so  when  they  become  old. 

Treatment — At  the  period  of  the  complaint  at  which  the  physician  is 
called,  it  is  generally  difficult  to  prevent  isuppuration,  unless  by  an  energv  of 
depletory  treatment  which  may  lead  to  more  unpleasant  consequences  than 
the  disease;  and  the  most  copious  admissible  depletion  often  fails.  It  is, 
therefore,  scarcely  advisable  to  aim  at  effecting  resolution,  unless  in  the  early 
stage.  The  moderate  depletion,^  which  will  at  first  often  check  the  oompltpnt^ 
will|  at  a  more  advanced  period,  be  found  useful  by  moderating  the  violence 
of  the  inflammation,  and.  consequently  diminishing  suppuration.  This  is, 
therefore,  in  general,  the  appropriate  treatment.  When  the  pulse  is  full  and 
strong,  the  system  plethoric,  and  the  head  painful,  blood  should  be  taken 
from  the  arm,  and,  in  severe  cases,  the  bleeding  may  be  repeated.  But,  if 
the  patient  was  previously  feeble,  or  has  been  subject  to  frequent  returns  of 
the  complaint,  venesection  as  a  general  rule  is  better  avoided.  A  brisk  purge 
of  calomel  and  jalap,  or  of  senna  tea  with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  may  be  given 
at  first,  and  the  bowels  afterwards  kept  freely  open  with  some  one  of  the 
saline  cathartics.  Generally  speaking,  however,  no  other  cathartic  is  requi- 
site than  Epsom  salt.  In  the  intervals,  the  circulation  should  be  kept  down 
by -small  doses  of  tartar  emetic,  and  by  refrigerant  drinks.  Emetics  have 
been  recommended ;  but  they  have  little  influence  over  the  progress  of  the 
complaint  when  formed.  In  the  very  commencement,  they  may  arrest  it, 
and,  in  advanced  suppuration,  may  give  relief  by  breaking  the  abscess;  but 
for  the  latter  purpose  other  means  are  preferable.  Opium,  or  the  powder  of 
opium  and  ipecacuanha,  should  be  given  at  night,  in  cases  of  restlessness  and 
want  of  sleep.  The  diet  should  be  low,  consisting  of  soft  or  fluid  substances, 
as  mush  with  molasses,  and  mucilaginous  or  farinaoeous  liquids.  When  the 
appetite  remains,  vegetable  broth  is  usually  acceptable  to  the  patient. 

Not  much  can  be  expected  from  external  local  treatment.  Leeches,  how- 
ever, may  be  employed,  though  less  useful  than  in  simple  angina.  Various 
mbefiicient  applications  and  blisters  may  also  be  used,  as  recommended  in 
that  complaint.     Perhaps  the  best  external  application  is  an  emollient  poul- 
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tice  of  bread  and  milk,  flaxseed  meal,  Indiau  mash,  or  mashed  potatoes,  m 
large  as  to  embrace  the  whole  throat  in  front  and  on  the  sides. 

Gargles  are  useful  only  by  alleviating  the  discomfort  of  the  patient,  sal 
epabling  him  to  discharge  the  viscid  mucus  which  lines  the  fanoeB.  Muci- 
laginous, acidulous,  or  slightly  astringent  liquids,  may  be  employed  for  tkii 
purpose ;  such  as  infusion  of  flaxseed,  sassafras  pith,  or  slipperj  elm  bark,  vine- 
gar and  water,  infusion  of  Ted  roses  or  of  sage  sweetened  with  honey  of  roan, 
and  a  very  weak  solution  of  alum.  Simple  warm  water  used  as  a  gargle  ofta 
gives  some  relief.  Scarification  of  the  tonsils  has  been  recommended,  as  alto 
has  bleeding  from  the  ranine  vein.  There  are  two  remedies  which,  ap{4ied 
in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  will  often  arrest  it;  namely,  powdered  alim 
and  nitrate  of  silver.  The  alum  may  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  8Q^ 
face  of  the  tonsils,  either  by  means  of  the  index  finger  moistened  and  tkci 
touched  to  the  powder,  or  by  blowing  it  into  the  fiiuces  through  a  qaill  cr 
other  tube  into  which  it  may  have  been  introduced.  The  nitrate  oi  silver 
may  be  applied  in  substance,  by  touching  the  surface  with  a  stick  of  it,  or  in 
strong  solution  by  means  of  a  camers-hair  pencil.  When  sappuration  hu 
commenced,  gargling  with  warm  water,  or  milk  and  water,  or  a  decoction  of 
figs  in  milk,  and  the  inhalation  of  warm  vapour,  have  been  thoaght  to  ad- 
vance it.  When  fluctuation  can  be  detected  by  the  finger,  the  abs^ss  shooM 
be  opened. 

In  chronic  enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  occasional  scarifications,  with  the 
intermediate  application  of  strong  astringent  solutions,  especially  that  of  alu, 
may  be  resorted  to  with  some  hope  of  advantage.  Repeated  leeching,  blis- 
ters, and  frictions  with  mercurial  or  iodine  ointment  have  been  used,  but  witk 
no  very  satis&ctory  results.  Dr.  Symonds  has  found  most  benefit  from  tk 
daily  application  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  substance  or  solution.  Tincture  of 
iodine,  applied  occasionally  to  the  tumour,  is  said  to  have  effected  cures.  AH 
these  measures,  however,  are  apt  to  fail;  and  it  is  frequently  necessary  to 
remove  the  enlarged  tonsils  by  excision. 

Artidt  in. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  PHARYNX,  or  PHARYNGITIS. 

Inflammation  of  that  portion  of  the  pharynx  which  can  be  seen  when  tbe 
tongue  is  depressed,  belongs  to  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  and  has  beet 
treated  of  under  that  head.  When  it  occurs  alone,  it  is  characterized  bj 
pain,  and  the  absence  of  alteration  of  the  voice.  Inflammation  of  the  inviii- 
ble  portion  is  much  less  common.  Its  diagnostic  symptoms  are  pain  in  svil- 
lowing  opposite  to  the  top  of  the  larynx,  and  tenderness  on  pressure  froa 
without  immediately  behind  the  larynx,  without  redness  in  Uie  iaooes  or 
change  of  voice.  It  is  seldom  attended  with  fever,  and  is  not  often  dangeroMi 
It  terminates  usually  in  resolution;  but  the  inflammation  sometimes  extendi 
to  the  cellular  structure  posterior  to  the  pharynx,  when  suppuration  may  take 
place,  and  an  abscess  result,  extremely  dangerous  in  its  ecmsequenees.  That 
is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  causes  of  pharyngitis.  Like  inflammation  of  tbe 
fauces,  it  may  be  of  the  ordinary  character,  or  pseudo-membranous,  and  like 
it  may  assume  a  chronic  form.  It  is  to  be  treated,  moreovefi  in  the  nne 
way,  except  that  little  good  is  to  be  expected  from  gargles. 

Ahtc^n  of  the  Pharynx. — Collections  of  pus  form  in  the  oellular  straetint 
around  the  pharvnx,  in  various  positions,  and  fit>m  various  causes.  Bat  tbe 
afiection  here  referred  to  is  seated  in  the  cellular  tissue  posterior  to  the  pin* 
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rjrnXy  l)ctween  it  And  -the  cervical  vertebrsd.  It  is  not  a  ft^nent,  but  is 
nevertheless  an  important  complaint.  When  behind  the  npper  part  of  the 
pharynx,  it  may  he  knowb  by  a  projection  in  the  back  of  the  &uces/  visible 
to  the  eye  when  the  jaws  can  be  sufficiently  opened,  and  sensible  to  the 
ftdfier,  which  at  the  same  time  detects  fluctnation.  When  lower  dowti,  it  is 
not  so  easily  recognized.  Deep-seated  pain  in  the  region  of  the  pharynx, 
tenderness  upon  pressure  from  without,  stiffness  of  the  neck,  great  difiScuUy 
of  deglutition  followed  by  absolute  inability  to  swallow,  suppression  of  the 
Y<noe,  and  the  most  distressing  dyspnoea,  attended  with  laborious  efforts  to 
mepire,  are  symptoms  which  should  lead  the  physician  to  suspect  its  exist- 
ence, and,  if  it  be  invisible,  to  attempt  by  the  careful  introduction  of  a  sto- 
mach tube  to  ascertain  whether  the  passage  is  closed.  The  danger  arises 
partly  from  inanition,  but  chiefly  from  pressure  upon  the  larynx,  producing 
Miffboation.  Several  fatal  cases  are  on  record;  and  it  is  probable  that  others 
have  occurred,  which  have  been  mistaken  for  laryngeal  disease.  The  chief 
diagnostic  symptoms  are  the  seat  of  pain,  and  the  inability  to  swallow.  There 
IB  usually  considerable  fever,  and  sometimes  cephalic  symptoms,  which  tend 
to  direct  attention  away  from  the  real  danger.  The  abscess  is  more  danger- 
ous in  the  low^  than  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx. 

This  affection  may  attend  the  advanced  stage  of  certain  fevers,  or  may  re- 
Bolt  simply  from  inflammation  of  the  pharynx.  It  may  also  be  produced  by 
disease  of  the  cervical  vertebrso.  As  hitherto  observed,  it  has  been  most  cdm- 
teon  in  children  under  four  years ;  but  it  may  occur  at  any  age. 

The  treatment  consists  simply  in  opening  the  abscess ;  and  the  chief  cautions 
requisite  are  to  avoid  making  too  deep  an  incision,  and  to  strike  as  nearly  as 
may  be  the  middle  line,  so  as  to  avoid  any  considerable  artery.  Dr.  Aber- 
orombie  relates  three  cases  of  children,  who  were  apparently  rescued  from 
Boffocation  in  this  way.  Should  the  abscess  be  out  of  sight,  and  beyond  the 
riea<ih  of  the  finger,  the  cutting  instrument  should  be  sheathed  in  a  tube,  until 
in  contact  with  the  tumour.'*' 


Article  IF. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  (ESOPHAGUS,  or  (ESOPHAGITIS. 

This  is  a  very  rare  affection,  unless  originating  from  the  direct  application 
of  irritating  substances,  or  from  mechanical  violence. 

jSjfmpfomSy  dec, — A  sense  of  heat  and  of  pain,  increased  by  swallowing,  and 
frequently  referred  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  pharynx,  or  to  the  cardiac 
orifice  of  the  stomach,  no  matter  what  part  of  the  tube  may  be  affected,  is  the 
earliest  symptom.  Sometimes  the  pain  is  felt  between  the  shoulders,,  or  is 
referred  to  the  larynx.  Tenderness  upon  strong  pressure  from  without  is  ex- 
perienced, if  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  uppei  part  of  the  oesophagus.  Deglu- 
tition is  usually  more  or  less  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible.  The  com- 
plaint is  said  to  be  frequently  attended  with  hiccough,  and  sometimes  with 
the  eructation  of  a  glairy  mucus,  and  with  vomiting.  There  is  usually  little 
or  no  fever.  The  inflammation  generally  terminates  by  resolution,  though 
suppuration  sometimes  takes  place,  and  an  abscess  may  form  between  the 
mucous  membrane  and  the  muscular  coat.  Ulcers  occasionally  result.  The 
inflammation  may  also  be  of  the  pseudo-membranous  character,  in  which  ca:5c 

♦  For  an  elaborate  account  of  this  affection,  the  reader  is  referred  to  an  article  by 
Dr.  Charles  M.  Allin,  in  the  New  York  Joamal  of  Medicine  (N.  S.,  vii.  807). 
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it  is  usuall J  propagated  from  tiie  fauces  or  larynx,  ikoagh  it  does  oocafflonallj 
originate  io  the  oesophagus,  and  has  been  known  to  oecupy  its  whole  extent 
The  vomiting  of  flakes,  or  a  tube  of  false  membrane,  would  lead  to  the  soipi* 
cion  of  its  character.  In  some  cases  of  oesophagitis,  the  mucous  follicles  an 
exiclusively  affected ;  but  this  cannot  be  ascertained  during  life.  The  diMm 
occasionally  becomes  chronic,  in  which  case  we  have  the  ordinary  symptow 
of  the  acute  in  a  moderated  form,  and  especially  a  copious  discharge  of  maoM 
by  the  mouth. 

:  Cbfites. — ^The  usual  causes  are  acrid,  corrosive,  or  very  hot  subetaaces  swil* 
lowed,  and  mechanical  violence  from  sharp,  rough,  or  hard  bodies  introduotd 
into  the  oesophagus,  or  from  undue  efforts  by  the  surgeon  in  the  use  of  tk 
stomach  tube,  the  bougie,  or  the  prohang.  The  disease  may  also  be  propagated 
downward  from  the  fauces,  or  upwards  from  the  stomach.  It  has  been  ascribed, 
in  some  instances,  to  the  retrocession  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  of  rhenmatiea. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  muscular  coat  sometimes  beoomes  the  seat  of  tke 
latter  affection. 

Treatment — ^Venesection  when  the  pulse  is  strong  and  excited,  saliae 
cathartics,  stimulating  pediluvia,  a  liquid  farinaceous  diet,  repeated  leeehinf 
or  cupping,  emollient  poultices,  and,  in  the  advanced  stages,  blisters  upoo  tke 
neck  or  between  the  shoulders,  constitute  the  chief  remedies.  In  chrooio 
cases,  revulsion  should  be  sustained  by  a  perpetual  blister,  by  pustalatioa 
with  croton  oil  or  tartar  emetic,  or  by  a  seton.  Should  the  case  not  yield  to 
other  measures,  mercury  should  be  resorted  to ;  and  this  should  be  employed 
early,  if  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  inflammation  is  pseudo-membraBooa 
When  inability  to  swallow  exists,  attempts  may  be  made  to  support  the  patiat 
by  nourishing  liquids  injected  into  the  bowels. 

Jlrtick  F. 

STRICTURE  OF  THE  (ESOPHAGUS. 

1.  Organic  Stricture. — The  consideration  of  this  subject  belongs  p^Qpe^ 
1y  to  the  surgeon ;  as  it  is  by  surgical  means  that  relief  is  to  be  afforded.  X 
few  remarks,  therefore,  will  be  sufficient.  The  complaint  is  indicated  by  diffi- 
culty of  deglutition,  at  first  moderate,  but  gradually  increasing  so  that  tbe 
patient  can  at  length  swallow  nothing  but  liquids,  or  ceases  to  swallow  efea 
these,  and  dies  of  inanition.  Sometimes,  however,  the  stricture  contiDiiei 
many  years  without  perceptible  increase.  It  may  arise  from  thickeniDg  of 
the  coats  consequent  upon  inflammation,  from  contraction  produced  by  the 
healing  of  an  ulcer,  from  excrescences  growing  out  of  the  mucous  membrue, 
from  cancer,  from  cartilaginous  or  osseous  degeneration  of  the  tube,  or  fmm 
the  pressure  of  exterior  tumours.  Among  it«  effects  is  a  dilatation  of  tbe 
oesophagus  above  the  place  of  stricture,  sometimes  to  a  very  great  extent 
When  there  is  much  pain,  leeching,  blistering,  and  narcotics  may  be  employed. 
When  it  originates  in  inflammation,  some  advantage  may  be  hoped  from  i 
careful  course  of  mercury,  or  the  internal  and  local  use  of  iodine.  Qmu^ 
to  the  strictured  part  has  been  cmplo^'ed  by  some  English  surgeons ;  but  the 
only  means  upon  which  much  reliance  can  be  placed  is  the  use  of  the  boogie. 

2.  Spasm  of  the  Gi^opnAous. — This  is  a  morbid  muscular  contractioDof 
the  tube  producing  more  or  less  difficulty  of  swallowing. 

Symptf/mn. — The  spasm  generally  comes  on  suddenly,  often,  for  tbe  firrt 
time,  during  a  meal.  Upon  an  attempt  to  swallow,  the  food  is  arrested,  aoJ 
is  either  rejected  immediately  and  with  force,  or  is  retained  for  a  time,  aaii 
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then  rises  by  regmrgitation.  The  former  event  is  apt  to  occar  when  the  stric- 
ture is  near  the  upper  extremity,  the  latter  when  it  is  near  the  lower.  Ocoa^ 
fiionally,  after  the  food  has  been  a  short  time  in  contact  with  the  stricture, 
this  gives  way  and  allows  it  to  pass  into  the  stomach.  In  some  instances, 
solids  can  be  swallowed  better  than  liquids,  and  the  reverse  is  sometimes  the 
case ;  but  in  general  any  sort  of  food  is  sufficient  to  excite  the  spasm  when 
the  morbid  susceptibility  exists*  Severe  pain  often  attends  the  spasmodic 
action,  and  the  irritation  occasionally  extends  to  the  larynx  or  lungs,  produc- 
ing much  embarrassment  of  respiration,  with  a  feeling  of  impending  suffoca- 
tion. Even  where  no  effort  at  deglutition  is  made,  there  is  frequently  present 
a  sense  of  constriction,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  feeling  as  of  a  bail  ascending  in 
the  throat,  or  moving  from  one  part  to  the  other.  This  is  the  globus  hysteri- 
eoB  of  older  writers.  Hiccough  and  vomiting  sometimes  accompany  the  affection. 
Its  duration  is  exceedingly  various.  An  attack  may  consist  of  a  single  paroxysm, 
lasting  only  a  few  hours,  or  the  spasmodic  action  may  continue  with  exacerba- 
tions and  remissions,  and  occasional  complete  intermissions,  for  months  or 
Tears.  -  Like  most  other  nervous  affections,  it  sometimes  assumes  the  regular 
lAtermittent  form. 

From  organic  stricture,  the  only  complaint  with  which  it  can  be  con- 
founded, it  may  in  general  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
atlaek,  by  the  occasional  absence  of  all  the  symptoms,  so  that  the  patient  can 
swaIIow  easily,  and  by  the  other  evidences  of  nervous  disorder  with  which  it 
is  frequently  attended.  A  large  bougie  can  also  be  passed  with  fiounlity  in 
periods  of  relaxation,  and,  even  when  arrested  by  the  spasm,  if  held  for  some 
time  against  the  stricture,  will  often  be  allowed  to  enter. 

Causa. — ^Irritation  of  the  mucous  coat,  from  whatever  cause,  may  produce 
the  spasm  when  a  predisposition  to  it  exists.  It  is  sometimes  excited  by  in- 
flammation of  the  oesophagus.  Amon^  the  causes  may  be  mentioned  acrid 
sabbtanoes  swallowed,  cold  drinks  dunng  perspiration,  partial  exposure  to 
cold  air,  violent  and  depressing  eniotions,  the  operation  of  the  imagination, 
and  the  influence  of  disease  existing  elsewhere,  as  of  dentition,  (urganio  affec- 
tions of  the  larynx,  stomach,  and  uterus,  and  inflammation  of  Uie  upper  part 
of  the  spinal  marrow.  The  predisposition  usually  consists  in  an  excitable 
state  of  the  nervous  system,  such  as  exists  in  hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  and 
generally  in  a  debilitated  and  anemic  condition  of  body. 

Treaimeni, — ^The  indications  of  cure  are  first  to  relieve  the  local  affection, 
and  secondly  to  correct  the  predisposition.  The  first  is  answered  by  remedies 
suited  to  relax  the  spasm  directly,  and  to  diminish  the  nervous  excitability 
of  the  part,  so  as  to  prevent  the  disposition  to  its  recurrence.  If  inflamma- 
tioQ  exist,  it  should  be  removed  by  the  means  already  indicated.  If  the 
affection  be  purely  nervous,  recourse  may  be  had  to  narcotic  cataplasms,  as 
of  tobacco,  henbane,  or  hemlock,  to  acetate  or  sulphate  of  morphia  upon  a 
blistered  surface*  to  rubefacients,  epispastics,  pustulating  substances,  or  a 
seton  applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  to  the  internal  use  of  antispasmo- 
dics and  narcotics,  such  as  assafetida,  valerian,  Hoffmann's  anodyne,  cam- 
phor, opium,  henbane,  and  hemlock.  Much  good  is  said  to  have  resulted 
from  very  cold  drinks,  and  even  ice  swallowed  by  the  patient. 

To  meet  the  second  indication,  remedies  must  be  employed  calculated  to 
remove  the  disease  of  other  organs  with  which  the  spasm  may  be  associated, 
and  to  correct  any  existing  morbid  state  of  system.  These  remedies  are  de- 
tailed elsewhere.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  mention  that  it  is  usually  desirable 
to  invigorate  the  general  health  by  chalybeates  or  other  tonics,  exercise,  fresh 
air,  a  nutritious  diet,  the  avoidance  of  coffee,  tea,  and  tobacco  as  habitual 
luxuries,  and  attention  to  the  bowels  and  the  various  secretions.     Strychnia 
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has  been  employed  snccee&follj  in  one  aevere  case  by  H.  Hathiea.     A 
plete  core  was  effected  in  six  weeks.  (Jourtu  dt  Pharm.^  3e  s^.,  zxiL  890.) 
In  the  regularly  intermittent  form  of  the  oomplainti  sulphate  of  qninia  viil 
proYe^effectual. 


SUBSECTION  m. 
DI8SASI8  or  TBI  STOMACH. 

Article  L 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  STOMACH,  or  GASTRETIB. 

The  inflammation  in  this  disease  is  usually  seated  in  the  muoooi 
brane^  and  the  submucous  cellular  tissue;  though  it  sometimes  extends  ii 
the  other  coats,  and  may  even  iuYolve  the  whole  stomach.  The  peritoBcil 
coat  is  seldom  exclusively  affected,  unless  in  cases  of  general  perilonitis,  ii 
which  disease,  therefore,  inflammation  of  that  coat  propeny  belongs.  Oastiitii 
exists  under  the  two  forms  of  acute  and  chronic.  Some  make  an  intermediiti 
grade  which  they  call  stihoumte;  but  there  is  scarcely  sufficient  ground  fv 
this  distinction  in  any  peculiarity  of  character,  or  precise  degree  ol  tjoIimw 

Acute  Gastritis. — ^This  is  not  common  as  an  independent  tftctka, 
though  frequently  associated  with  other  diseases,  of  which  it  may  be  «tkr 
an  effect,  or  a  mere  attendant,  having  its  origin  in  the  same  eanae.  Ftt 
organs  resist  so  firmly  the  ordinary  direct  causes  of  inflammatioii  as  the  ilo> 
maoh,  and  few  are  so  readily  affected  through  the  sympathies.  The  obM 
of  this  provision  is  evident.  An  organ  so  important  in  its  fnnetioDS,  aad  m 
much  exposed  to  irritant  influences  nrom  without,  would  be  constantly  81lfe^ 
ing,  and  causing  the  system  to  suffer,  if  readily  excited  into  inflamnuUioB  bj 
such  influences;  while,  if  undisturbed  by  inflammation,  or  morlnd  excitemeil 
in  other  organs,  it  would  continue  to  furnish,  through  the  fnncticm  of  £• 
gestion,  materials  to  the  blood  calculated  to  sustain  the  disease. 

Siymptom$, — In  severe  cases  of  acute  gastritis,  there  is  usually  a  banuag 
pain  in  the  epigastrium,  with  incessant  nausea  and  vomiting,  oomBenebf 
with  the  attack,  «and  continuing,  with  greater  or  less  intensity,  till  near  tk 
close.  The  pain  is  increased  by  pressure  from  without,  and  by  a  deep  imp 
ration,  and  is  sometimes  excruciating  in  the  act  of  vomiting.  The  substaaea 
thrown  up  from  the  stomach  are  at  first  the  food  or  chyme,  and  aftenrardb 
bile  or  mucus,  and  whatever  may  be  swallowed,  and  are  sometimes  mofe  or 
less  deeply  tinged  with  blood.  There  is  occasionally  considerable  difieally 
of  deglutition,  in  consequence  of  spasm  of  the  oesophagus  or  cardiac  orifiofc 
The  thirst  is  intense,  and  the  patient  is  constantly  (idling  for  eold  wakr, 
although,  if  taken  fireely,  it  produces  uneasiness  and  oppressioa  by  ibe  di^ 
tension  of  the  stomach,  and  is  often  immediately  rejected.  The  tongue  bit 
first  usually  covered  in  the  middle  and  posterior  part  with  a  whitish  fVi 
while  its  tip  and  edges  are  red,  and  red  papillae  are  visible  through  the  tm\r 
ing )  but  sometimes  it  is  red,  smooth,  dryish,  and  without  fur,  firom  the  cob* 
mencemeot.  The  bowels  are  almost  always  constipated,  unless  they  partici- 
pate in  the  inflammation,  in  which  case  they  are  looser  than  in  health.  Tbe 
patient  lies  on  his  back,  is  apt  to  be  low  spirited,  is  restless  and  wakeful,  sad 
has  a  feeling  of  great  debility,  with  an  expression  of  face  indicating  anziHj 
and  distress.  The  pulse  is  frequent  and  sometimes  full,  but  usually  sniU 
and  corded;  the  respiration  often  short  and  hurried;  the  akin  hot  and  dij; 
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mi  the  urine  high  coloured.     A  hard,  dry  cough,  occanonallj  parozytoial, 
18,  also  mentioned  among  the  symptoms. 

■  Should  the  disease  now  take  a  fevourable  turn,  the  pain  and  vomiting  abate; 
the,  tongue  becomes  paler  and  moister,  the  pulse  slower,  fuller,  and  less  corded, 
the  skin  cooler  and  softer;  and  sometimes  a  general  moisture  of  the  surface, 
or  relaxation  of  the  bowels,  evinces  that  the  crisis  is  passed.  But,  should  it 
advance  un&vourably,  the  tongue,  if  before  coated,  b^mes  smooth,  red,  and 
dry,  and  towards  the  close  is  occasionally  covered,  as  well  as  the  iunde  of  the 
cheek,  with  a  thrush-like  exudation;  the  skin  becomes  cool  and  pale,  and  the 
pulse  more  frequent,  feeble,  and  thread-like;  the  body  emaciates  rapidly; 
debility  and  restlessness  increase;  delirium  frequently  occurs;  hiccough  ha- 
rasses the  patient;  active  vomiting  is  succeeded  by  mere  regurgitation ;  instead 
of  mucus  or  bile,  a  black  matter  like  coffee  grounds  is  sometimes  ejected; 
ffae  tenderness  on  pressure  diminishes,  and  pain  sometimes  ceases  entirely; 
the  countenance  sinks,  and  assumes  a  haggard  aspect;  and  death  occurs,  pre- 
ceded by  cold  extremities,  a  scarcely  perceptible  pulse,  and  other  evidences  of 
extreme  exhaustion.  The  complete  suspension  of  pain,  without  amelioration 
in  other  respects,  is  an  unfavourable  sign.  In  some  rare  instances,  in  the 
latter  stage,  the  pain  suddenly  increases  and  becomes  more  diffused,  and  ex* 
treme  tenderness  upon  pressure  is  felt  over  the  whole  abdomen,  which  swells 
and  assumes  a  tympanitic  condition.  In  such  cases,  the  stomach  has  been 
featfyniedf  and  peritoneal  inflammation  has  been  produced  by  the  fluids  which 
nave  escaped  through  the  opening.  Inevitable  death  speedily  follows  this 
event  When  the  stomach  has  been  disorganized  from  the  commencement 
by  the  violence  of  the  cause,  as  when  one  of  the  concentrated  mineral  acids 
las  been  swallowed,  great  prostration  comes  on  almost  immediately,  with  a 
cold,  clammy  skin,  and  a  very  feeble  pulse;  and  death  soon  takes  place. 

In  milder  forms  of  the  disease,  the  symptoms  above  enumerated  as  charao* 
terixing  the  earlier  stages,  arc  experienced  in  a  less  degree.  Sometimes,  instead 
of  severe  pain,  there  is  merely  a  feeling  of  oppression,  weight,  or  constriction; 
instead  of  obstinate  and  incessant  vomiting,  merely  a  slight  nausea,  or  a  dis- 
position to  vomit  ingesta.  The  pulse,  too,  in  such  cases,  is  usually  more  full 
and  developed.  Epigastric  tenderness  is  seldom  abeent.  Occasionally,  even 
in  severe  gastritis,  there  is  a  want  of  all  the  characteristic  symptoms ;  so  that 
the  first  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  complaint  is  afforded  by  dissection. 
This  is  sometimes  attributable  to  the  fact,  that  secondary  or  sympathetic  affec- 
tions, such  as  severe  headache  or  delirium,  pains  in  the  back  or  limbs,  or  irrir 
tation  of  some  portion  of  the  pulmonary  apparatus,  become  so  prominent  as 
to  sot  revulsively  in  relation  to  the  gastric  sensibilities,  and  thus  to  mask  the 
real  disease.  When  gastritis  attends  other  diseases,  it  is  peculiarly  liable  to 
be  thus  concealed,  as  in  the  delirium  of  drunkards  which  immediately  follows 
an  occasional  debauch,  and  in  which  it  is  highly  important  that  it  should  be 
rdoognised.  (Siokes.)  The  duration  of  acute  gastritis  is  very  variable.  In 
violent  cases,  as  from  corrosive  poison,  death,  in  some  instances,  takes  place 
in  less  than  twenty-four  hours;  while  in  others,  the  disease  continues  from 
two  to  six  weeks,  and  then,  if  not  fatal,  ends  in  a  slow  convalescence,  or  sub- 
sides into  chronic  gastritis  of  indefinite  duration.  Milder  cases  often  yield 
speedily  to  appropriate  treatment;  but,  if  not  taken  in  time,  may  run  on  for 
weeks,  and  at  last  assume  the  chronic  form. 

Anatomical  Characters, — The  stomach  is  more  or  less  contracted,  some- 
times so  as  not  to  exceed  the  transverse  colon  in  size.  The  mucous  membrane 
is  often  much  wrinkled,  and  sometimes  covered  with  a  viscid  or  puruloid 
mucus,  upon  the  removal  of  which  it  exhibits  the  usual  marks  of  inflammation. 
The  colour  is  either  bright-red,  brownish,  or  livid-red,  or  blackish-brown,  and 
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IB  more  or  less  diffused  over  the  stomach ;  sometimes  extending  over  the  whole 
mucous  surface,  sometimes  confined  to  a  portion  of  it,  most  commonly  the 
fundus,  and  usually  deepest  in  this  part.  The  redness  may  be  uniform,  ii 
patches  or  stripes  of  greater  or  less  extent,  or  in  points^  or  stellate,  or  arbtv- 
escent  with  innumerable  capillary  ramifications,  or  branching  with  larger 
trunks.  Sometimes  it  is  found  of  one  form  in  one  part  of  the  stomach,  aod 
of  a  different  form  in  another.  The  darker  shades  of  colour,  the  brown  and 
black,  for  example,  are,  according  to  Andral,  very  seldom  foand  in  acute  gw- 
tritis,  and  only  in  oases  of  great  intensity  and  brief  duration,  such  as  renh 
from  the  corrosive  poisons.  Ecchymosis  is  not  unfrequent,  usually  in  patdia, 
sometimes  in  isolated  spots  in  the  submucous  tissue,  producing  small  pro- 
minences on  the  surface.  The  mucous  follicles  often  exhibit  evidence  of  in- 
creased developement  in  small  reddened  eminences.  The  discoloured  portioi 
of  the  membrane  is  generally  thickened,  and  more  or  less  softened,  so  that  it 
is  more  easily  torn  than  in  health.  Sometimes  it  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  t 
soft  pulp.  These  various  alterations  may  be  confined  strictly  to  the  mocooi 
membrane,  or  may  penetrate  one  or  more  of  the  remaining  coatfi ;  and  Audnl 
relates  a  case,  in  which  the  wholo  of  the  coats  of  the  left  half  of  the  stomaeli 
were  in  a  friable,  almost  pulpy  condition.  Eschars  are  occasionally  seen  witk 
purulent  secretion,  oodema,  emphysema,  and  other  accompaniments  of  diM^ 
ganization,  and  the  consequent  vital  process  of  separation,  in  various  states  d 
advancement.  Ulcers  are  rare,  as  a  result  of  acute  gastritis,  except  in  eaM 
of  poisoning. 

It  is  highly  important,  in  a  toxicological  point  of  view,  that  the  poBt-motfes 
evidences  of  gastric  inflammation  should  not  be  mistaken.    It  was  at  one  tiai 
generally  supposed  that  redness  was  a  sufficient  indication ;  and  it  was  taka 
JOT  granted  that  any  stomach  which  presented  this  appearance  had  been  ib- 
flamed.     Yellowly,  however,  by  experiments  made  in  1818,  satisfiietorily 
proved  that  stomachs,  previously  in  a  healthy  state,  often  appeared  much  rei 
dened  after  death;  and  observations,  made  since  that  period  by  Andral  anl 
others,  go  to  show  that  no  modification  of  colour  alone  can  be  admitted  as  eo^ 
tain  proof  of  inflammation.    All  the  varieties  of  shade,  and  all  the  diverdtiei 
of  arrangement  above  stated,  may  result  from  causes  wholly  independent  of 
that  condition.    Not  to  mention  irritation',  or  mere  healthy  excitement,  whick 
often  occasions  intense  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  same  etkct  b 
produced  by  congestion  of  the  portal  circle,  or  any  other  cause  obstructing  tbe 
return  of  blood  from  the  stomach,  and  by  agencies  operating  at  the  time  of 
dissolution,  and  after  death,  particularly  gravitation,  which  causes  the  blood  to 
settle  in  the  most  dependent  parts  of  the  stomach.    The  fact,  moreover,  shooM 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  in  very  young  subjedi) 
is  of  a  rosy  hue  in  health.     Even  softening  of  the  membrane  cannot  alwsji 
be  relied  on ;  as  it  may  be  entirely  cadaveric,  resulting  from  the  action  of  tbe 
gastric  juice,  or  from  incipient  putrefaction;  and,  in  very  low  states  of  tbe 
system,  the  vital  properties  may  be  so  much  enfeebled  in  parts  which  hiTe 
become  the  scat  of  a  passive  sanguineous  congestion,  that  the  chemical  foicei 
may  predominate,  even  during  life,  and  produce  a  material  change  of  coo- 
sistence.     It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  healthy  consistence  of  tbt 
membrane  is  different  in  different  parts,  being  firmer  near  the  pylorus  thn 
in  the  remainder  of  tbe  stomach.    Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  howefcr, 
there  is  usually,  in  cases  of  real  inflammation,  abundant  evidence  of  its  bario|; 
existed,  in  the  state  of  the  stomach  after  death.     The  facts  just  niCDtioned 
should  only  serve  as  a  caution  not  to  mistake,  for  proofs  of  inflammatioo, 
appearances  which  may  have  bad  a  wholly  different  origin. 

Cautes. — Acute  gastritis  is  rarely  produced  by  those  vicissitudes  of  ten* 
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perature  which  are  so  often  the  cause  of  other  mflammations.  It  most  fre- 
qaentlj  results  from  caustic  or  irritant  substances  taken  into  the  stomach. 
The  corrosive  mineral,  and  acrid  vegetable  poisons  often  prove  fatal  in  this  way. 
Milder  stimulants,  such  as  alcoholic  drinks,  the  stronger  condiments,  and  even 
an  excess  of  food,  sometimes  produce  acute  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  but 
rarely  unless  in  cases  where  a  strong  predisposition  exists.  Large  draughts  of 
very  cold,  water  after  fatiguing  and  exhausting  exertion,  when  the  body  is 
heated  and  perspiring,  are  among  the  causes.  Very  severe  cases  sometimes 
reauU  from  the  translation  of  acute  gout  or  rheumatism.  Andral  relates  a 
striking  case  of  this  kind,  in  which  a  predisposition  to  disease  of  the  stomach 
appeared  to  be  occasioned  by  distress  of  mind.  But  the  state  of  convalescence 
from  certain  acute  diseases,  especially  cholera,  and  the  previous  existence  of 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  constitute  the  strongest  predisposition.  - 
It  is '  in  these  conditions,  thik  excess  in  eating  and  drinking  most  frequently 
brini^  on  an  attack  of  acute  gastritis. 

But  this  disease  occurs  much  more  frequently  as  an  attendant  upon  other 
diaeases,  than  as  an  original  or  independent  affection.  It  is  peculiarly  apt  to 
Ofsenr  in  the  course  of  idiopathic  fevers,  particularly  in  the  bilious  remittent 
aiid  yellow  fevers,  and  not  unfrequently  also  attends  the  exanthemata  and 

{hlegmasiao.  It  is  sometimes  lighted  up  in  the  advanced  stages  of  phthisis. 
B  some  instances,  it  is  very  difficult,  nay  impossible  to  decide,  whether  the 
gastritis  be  the  original,  or  a  secondary  affection.  The  decision,  however,  is 
of  the  less  consequence ;  as,  in  either  case,  a  prominent  indication  would  be 
to  combat  the  disease  of  the  stomach ;  as  this  is  at  least  one  of  the  chief 
Boarces  of  danger. 

General  Treatment. — Should  the  gastritis  have  been  caused  by  a  corrosive 
or  acrid  poison,  and  the  stomach  not  yet  fully  evacuated,  the  first  object  in 
the  treatment  should  be  to  remove  the  offending  matter,  either  by  means  of 
copious  draughts  of  warm  water,  or  other  bland  liquid,  or,  if  these  should  be 
inanfficient,  by  means  of  a  gentle  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  accompanied  with 
free  dilution.  At  the  same  time,  substances  should  be  administered  calcu- 
lated to  act  as  antidotes  by  neutralizing  the  poison ;  and,  after  the  stomach 
has  been  thoroughly  cleansed,  castor  oil  or  sulphate  of  magnesia  should  be 
given  along  with  the  antidote,  in  order  to  evacuate  any  portion  of  the  poison 
which  may  have  passed  into  the  bowels.  The  inflammation  is  then  to  be 
treated  as  if  it  had  arisen  from  other  causes,  attention  being  always  paid  to 
whatever  peculiar  condition  of  the  system  may  have  arisen  from  peculiar  pro- 
perties in  the  poison,  and  to  the  fact,  that,  if  great  organic  injury  has  been 
inflicted,  the  system  is  too  much  prostrated  to  admit  of  copious  depletion. 

In  the  early  stage  of  gastritis,  if  the  patient  has  not  been  previously  de- 
bilitated, and  the  system  is  not  under  the  influence  of  some  powerfully  de- 
pi«88ing  agent,  as  in  typhus  fever,  and  the  case  of  certain  poisons,  blood 
should  be  taken  freely  from  the  arm  ;  and,  if  the  pulse  and  general  strength 
do  not  fail  Under  the  loss,  the  bleeding  should  be  repeated  once  and  again, 
until  a  decided  impression  is  made  on  the  disease.  The  pulse  and  muscular 
strength  of  the  patient  are  not  to  be  taken  as  exclusive  guides  in  acute  gas- 
tritis. They  both  feel  the  depressing  influence  of  the  attending  nausea,  and 
will  often  rise  under  depletion,  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  force  of  the 
dieease  in  which  the  nausea  originates.  Besides,  a  certain  energy  of  stomach 
seems  necessary  to  support  the  actions  of  the  circulatory  system,  and,  when 
the  functions  of  that  organ  are  wholly  suppressed  by  excessive  inflammation, 
the  heart,  though  irritated,  contracts  with  comparatively  little  force.  Dimin- 
ish the  inflammation,  and  the  heart  resumes  its  power.  Venesection  is  safe, 
10  long  as  the  pulse,  as  it  not  unfrequently  does,  rises  and  becomes  more 
developed  under  the  lancet. 
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riabljy  sore  when  pressed.  The  nneasiness  is  sometimes  general  OTer  tk 
epigastric  region,  or  even  extends  under  the  ribs  on  both  sidesy  and  nnder  tfe 
stdmum;'  bat,  in  other  cases,  it  is  shifting,  or  confined  to  one  spot;  and  ilk 
occasionally  answers  to  the  particular  part  of  the  stomach  affected.  Rt- 
quently  also  pain  is  felt  in  other  places,  as  in  various  parts  of  tbe  chest,  h 
the  shoalder  and  arm,  and  in  the  back  immediately  behind  the  region  of  the 
stomach.  The  sensation  is  seldom  constant;  but  has  exacerbations  and  re- 
missions, or  entirely  intermits,  and  is  generally  worse  immediately  after  eat- 
ing, or  daring  digestion.  It  sometimes  commences  at  a  certain  period  after 
8  meal. 

The  appetite  is  variable  in  different  cases,  and  sometimes  in  the  same  caie. 
Occasionally  it  is  little  affected;  and,  in  such  cases,  there  is  reason  to  thiak 
that  the  inflammation  is  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  eto* 
mach.  Very  generally,  however,  it  is  deranged,  for  the  most  part  diminisbed, 
sometimes  nearly  or  quite  lost,  and  occasionally  craving.  In  the  last  cue, 
though  the  patient  may  begin  to  take  food  eagerly,  yet  the  disposition  is  apt 
to  paAS  away  after  a  small  portion  has  been  swallowed,  and  is  even  followed 
by  a  feeling  of  disgust.  Instead  of  a  genuine  appetite,  there  is  often  a  aea- 
sation  as  of  hollowness  or  sinking  at  the  stomach,  with  a  feeling  of  fiiintneif^ 
which  leads  to  the  desire  for  food,  and  is  sometimes  relieved  by  it.  Tbe  saae 
want  of  the  system  is,  in  some  instances,  expressed  by  i  headache  or  diy 
cough,  which  ceases  after  a  meal.  The  patient  sometimes  dreads  food  horn 
the  remembrance  of  the  uneasiness  it  has  occasioned.  The  taste  is  oftei 
vitiated,  and  substances  leave  an  impression  of  sourness  in  the  mouth  after 
being  swallowed.  There  is  usually  thirst,  with  a  desire  for  cold  drinki, 
which,  if  moderately  taken,  afford  relief;  while  hot  and  stimulating  driab 
increase  the  uneasiness.  Sometimes,  however,  the  thirst  is  not  greater  thaa 
in  health. 

Large  quantities  of  gas  are  sometimes  evolved  in  the  stomach,  which  of» 
sion  frequent  belching.     The  gas  is  in  some  instances  inodorous,  in  otben 
fetid  and  irritating.     Eructations  of  sour  and  acrid  liquids  are  not  uncoa- 
mon.     Vomiting  is  also  a  frequent  attendant.     It  occurs  seldom  at  the  eoa- 
mencemcnt  of  the  attack,  but  is  apt  to  become  more  frequent,  and  at  lengtk, 
in  some  cases,  attains  such  a  degree  that  not  a  meal,  and  scarcely  a  mouthM 
of  food  can  be  swallowed  without  being  discharged.     It  is  wonderful  bov 
long  patients  sometimes  live,  and  even  retain  their  flesh,  who  vomit  appfr 
rcntly  all  their  food.     Portions,  however,  must  remain  and  be  dige^ei 
The  matters  vomited  are  food,  bile,  mucus,  sour  and  acrid  liquors  whicA 
seem  to  excoriate  the  throat  in  their  passage,  and,  in  some  instances,  blood 
mixed  or  unmixed,  fresh  or  altered  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.     Sa■^ 
times,  especially  in  the  latter  stages,  and  when  ulceration  exists,  a  dirk 
matter  resembling  coffee-grounds  is  discharged  from  the  stomach,  and  is  ab? 
found  in  the  alvine  evacuations.     This  is  blood  somewhat  modified  either  ii 
its  passage  through  the  epithelium,  or  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  gaftrie 
liquids.     The  discharge  of  these  various  substances  often  affords  so  mocb  iv- 
lief  to  the  patient,  that  he  ac(]uires  the  injurious  habit  of  throwing  then  vp 
voluntarily.     In  some  cases,  large  quantities  of  a  glairy  fluid  like  tbe  aaet^ 
agulatcd  white  of  eggs,  or  of  the  ordinary  mucus  of  the  stomach,  or  of  a  taite> 
less  colourless  li((uid  like  saliva,  are  discharged,  often  rather  by  a  speries  of 
eructation  than  by  vomiting. 

Constipation  almost  invariably  exists^  unless  in  cases  in  which  the  inflm- 
mation  extends  to  the  bowels. 

The  tongue  is,  in  some  rare  cases,  little  if  at  all  affected;  but  generally  it  if 
either  coated  more  or  less  with  a  whitish  or  yellowish  fur,  with  the  reddcsed 
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papillsB  projecting,  or  is  red  and  smooth,  or  has  the  papilhe  enlarged  and  red- 
dened ?rithoat  other  change.  It  is  seldom  so  dry  as  in  acute  gastritis,  hnt  is 
often  clammj  or  dryish,  especially  in  the  morning,  or  after  sleep.  In  the 
advanced  stages^  it  is  occasionally  covered  with  aphthse,  or  a  thrush-like  exuda- 
tion. This  is.  supposed  to  indicate  ulceration  of  the  stomach,  and  is  usually 
«D  unfavourable,  though  by  no  means  necessarily  a  fatal  sign.  ' 

The  pulse  is  sometimes  scarcely  more  frequent  than  in  health,  and  may  even 
be  less  so.  Occasionally  it  is  irregular  and  intermittent.  Usually,  however, 
it  18  somewhat  increased  in  frequency  and  tension.  In  some  instances,  there 
18  a  slight  febrile  paroxysm  after  eating ;  and,  in  the  advanced  stages^  the 
pilse  often  becomes  very  frequent,  and  even  hectic  fever  may  set  in.  £xoept 
in  this  lattter  state,  the  skin  is  almost  invariably  dry,  and  sometimes  even 
Iiarsh,  with  a  disposidon  to  eruptive  affections  of  various  kinds,  especially 
aiticaria.  The  soles  of  the  feet;  and  the  palms  of  the  hands,  hre  in  some  per- 
80D8  distressingly  hot ;  while  in  others  there  is  a  disposition  to  coldness  of  the 
extremities. 

The  secretions  are  almost  always  more  or  less  deranged,  The  saliva  is  not 
nnfrequently  sour,  the  bile  scanty,  superabundant,  or  deranged,  and  the  urine 
tariously  disordered. 

The  nutritive  process  is  differently  affected  in  different  cases.  Sometimes 
the  patient  appears  not  to  lose  ffesh  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  commence- 
meiit  of  the  disease,  and,  in  a  few  instances^  retains  his  fulness  till  near  the 
ctoee.     Bu^  usually  there  is  great  emaciation. 

The  sympathetic  disorders  of  the  nervous  system  are  almost  infinitely  nume- 
rous and  diversified.  Among  the  more  common  may  bo  enumerated  headache, 
l^ddiness,  perverted  vision,  muscsQ  volitantes,  buzzing  or  roaring  in  the  ears, 
djBpncea,  a  dry  hard  cough,  palpitations,  violent  pulsations  in  the  epigastrium, 
%  general  feeling  of  uneasiness,  vague  pains  in  the  extremities,  and  great  mental 
anxiety  or  dejection^  with  perverted  feelings,  and  notions  amounting  sometimes 
to  hypochondriasis. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  usually  considerable,  not  unfrequently  for 
years.  It  seldom  marches  steadily  forward,  but  is  liable  to  frequent  changes ; 
the  patient  sometimes  approaching  to  recovery  and  then  relapsing,  and  going 
through  this  alternation  several  times  before  recovery  or  death.  Under  favour- 
able circumstances  of  position,  constitution,  and  treatment,  the  disease  very 
generally  terminates  favourably,  unless  complicated ;  and  the  patient  some- 
times recovers  from  the  most  alarming  symptoms.  Even  largo  ulcers  heal. 
Bnt  death  is  not  an  unfrequent  result.  It  is  usually  preceded  by  great 
emaciation  and  debility,  sometimes  by  hectic  fever;  and  the  patient  often 
alnks  under  a  complication  of  visceral  affection,  originating  in  sympathy  with 
the,  stomach,  but  constituting  ultimately  the  chief  source  of  danger.  The 
hJUd  result  is  sometimes  immediately  produced  by  an  attack  of  peritonitis, 
Qonsequent  upon  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  through  an  ulcer- 
ated opening,  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The  ulcer  having  destroyed 
nearly  the  whole  thickness  of  the  coats,  the  remaining  slender  portion  is  rup- 
tured by  some  mechanical  violence,  as  by  over-distension  of  the  stomach,  the 
a^  of  vomiting,  or  by  voluntary  straining.  The  penetration,  however,  of  the 
ooate  of  the  stomach  is  not  necessarily  fatal.  The  diseased  surface  may  con- 
tract adhesions  with  that  of  an  adjacent  viscus,  the  body  of  which  thus  forins 
a  floor  for  the  ulcer.  The  liver,  spleen,  or  pancreas  may  serve  this  useful 
purpose.  Sometimes  the  stomach  and  colon  become  united,  and  communi- 
cate 80  that  the  contents  of  the  former  escape  through  the  latter.  These  results, 
however,  are  more  common  in  cancer  of  the  stomach  than  in  ordinary  ulceration. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  numerous  varieties  of  chronic  gastritis  exist. 
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Sometimes  the  flymptoms  are  comparativelj  mild  from  the  oomraencemeD^ 
and  Gontinne  so  through  its  whole  course.  In  other  cases,  though,  mild  in  Iha 
beginning,  and  for  a  variable  length  of  time  afterwards,  they  graduallj  incretie 
until  the  case  assumes  a  serious  aspect  In  others  again,  thej  exhibit  a^  alarm- 
ing intensity  almost  from  the  outset  In  a  few  instances,  the  complaint  rm 
on  in  its  mildest  form  for  a  long  time,  and  then  suddenly  breaks  ont  into  fatal 
violence.  Under  such  circumstances,  there  is  reaaon  to  snppooe  that  the  in- 
flammation may  have  been  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  the  stomach,  but, 
ending  in  ulceration,  exhibits  at  length  evidences  of  great  organic  mischief. 
This  condition  may  be  suspected  when  vomiting  of  blood,  or  of  matter  13:e 
coffee-grounds,  supervenes  upon  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  chronic  gastritis. 
The  inference,  however,  is  by  no  means  positive ;  as  both  these  results  may 
occur  without  any  solution  of  continuity  in  the  mucous  membrane.  Perfon- 
tion  of  the  stomach  is  another  of  those  cases  in  which  the  coarse  of  the  diaeaie 
is  very  insidious.  Every  now  and  then  a  case  occurs,  in  which  the  patient, 
previously  in  tolerable  health,  or  complaining  occasionally  of  some  etomachie 
uneasiness,  is  suddenly  seized  with  severe  pain,  and  dies  with  aU  the  pheno- 
mena of  peritonitis.  Dissection  reveals  an  ulcerated  opening  in  the  sfomaA 
It  is  desirable,  in  reference  to  treatment,  to  bo  able  to  diagnosticate  those  eassi 
of  deep  solitary  ulcers,  which  are  most  apt  to  end  in  perforation.  Such  a  con- 
dition may  be  suspected  when  a  patient,  with  little  constitutional  disturbance^ 
complains  of  almost  constant  pain  in  a  particular  point  of  the  stomach,  in- 
creased after  eating,  with  sour  eructations,  occasional  vomiting,  and  perhap 
the  discharge  of  blood,  though  thes6  latter  symptoms  are  not  esBenUaf.  An- 
other variety  of  the  disease  is  so  peculiar  as  to  merit  a  separate  paragrqih. 

Under  the  name  of  (jaslrorrhcta,  moderp  writers  describe  an  affection,  ^^ 
racterized  by  the  copious  discharge  from  the  stomach  of  a  glairy  flnid,  nnally 
insipid  and  inodorous,  bearing  a  close  resemblance  in  appearance  to  the  nnn^ 
aguiated  white  of  eggs,  or  of  mucus  in  its  ordinary  form.   The  vomiting  ocean 
most  commonly  in  the  morning,  as  if  the  fluid  had  collected  in  the  stomach 
during  sleep ;  but  it  mav  take  place  at  any  time ;  and  a  singular  circnmstaace 
is,  that  the  matter  is  often  thrown  off  after  eating,  without  a  simaltaneAM 
discharge  of  the 'food.     The  vomiting  is  usually  very  easy,  sometimes  in  fret 
little  more  than  a  species  of  regurgitation.     The  disease  may  be  considered  u 
a  sort  of  catarrh  of  the  stomach.     It  is  sometimes  attended  with  the  ordinuj 
phenomena  of  chronic  gastritis ;  but,  in  other  cases,  neither  exhibits  dnriag 
life,  nor  leaves  after  death,  evidences  of  inflammation.     Still,  like  the  similir 
affection  of  the  nostrils  and  the  bladder,  it  probably  originates,  even  in  tk 
latter  oaseS;  in  an  inflammatory  condition,  or  at  least  irritation  of  the  mocMi 
membrane,  which  has  given  way  to  the  discharge,  while  the  mucoos  fbUidci 
continue  their  disordered  mode  of  action.  It  is  often  a  mild  disease ;  but,  in  warn 
instances,  runs  a  long  course,  and  at  last  ends  fatally,  especiallv  in  old  penooi. 

Analmnical  Characters. — The  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  whi^  hi 
been  inflamed  usually  exhibit  a  brown,  grayish-slate,  or  blackish  coloor,  a^ 
ranged  in  the  different  modes  mentioned  under  acute  gastritis.  The  eoloor  if 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  red.  In  some  instances  innumerable  minute  bhek 
points  are  seen,  so  close  together  as  to  give  the  whole  anrfi^e  of  the  nea- 
brane  a  black  or  dark-my  appearance.  When  examined  by  the  microscopei 
these  points  prove  to  be  villi  injected  with  blood.  Occasionally  dnll-whtii 
patches  of  greater  or  less  extent,  are  observed,  considerably  lighter  than  tbt 
healthy  membrane.  The  mucous  coat  is  very  often  thickened,  sometiBKS  lo 
a  considerable  extent,  sometimes  only  in  small  spots.  The  increased  devc!(f^ 
ment  is  occasionally  confined  to  the  mucous  follicles,  which  form  nanermii 
granules  either  disseminated  through  the  membnme;  or  collected  m  clnste n, 
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ftDdTare  sometiinefl  so  large  as  to  giw  to  die  surfkce  a  mammillated  appearance. 
Sometimes  the  membrane  is  found  thinner  than  in  health.  It  is  almost  always 
altered  in  consistence,  being  frequently  indurated,  but  still  more  frequently 
softened.  Ulceration  is  also  not  unusual,  though  less  common  than  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  ileum  and  colon.  The  mucous  membrane  exhibits  either  slight 
superficial  erosions,  or  stnall  isolated  ulcers  from  inflammation  of  the  follicles, 
or  a  larger  and  deeper  ulcer,  which  sometimes  penetrates  into  the  other  coats 
of  the  stomach,  or  even  through  them.  In  the  latter  case,  the  stomach  is  not 
unfrequently  found  adhering  to  the  neighbouring  viscera,  the  substance  of 
which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer.  These  solitary  ulcers  are  roubd  or  oval, 
tti|  inch  more  or  less  in  diameter,  with  abrupt  edges  often  thickened  and 
indurated  in  old  cases,  and  appear  as  though  they  might  have  been  formed 
by  punching  out  a  portion  of  the  membrane.  The  ulcer  is  usually  situated  in 
the  lesser  curvature.  Though  generally  solitary,  there  are  in  some  rare  in- 
fltanoes,  two  or  more.  These  ulcers  are  seldom  or  never  found  in  persons 
under  sixteen.*  The  points  in  which  chronic  gastritis  differs  from  the  acute, 
in  relation  to  post-mortem  appearances,  are,  chiefly,  that  in  the  former  the 
colour  is  nsually  dark  as  above  stated,  induration  frequent,  and  ulceration  not 
VDCommon  ;  while  in  the  latter,  the  colour  is  usually  red;  induration  scarcely 
erer  present,  and  ulceration  mre. 

It  is  important  not  to  confound  real  pathological  appearances  with  those 
which  are  merely  cadaveric.  It  has  been  proved  by  Dr.  Carswell  that  the 
eolour  of  the  blood,  remaining  in  the  vessels  of  the  stomach,  is  often  darkened 
by  the  gastric  juice  so  as  to  resemble  that  of  chronic  inflammation.  In  this 
ease,  however,  the  blood  has  not  usually  been  extravasated,  and  as  it  were  in- 
eorporated  with  the  membrane,  as  in  gastritis.  John  Hunter  long  ago  ascer- 
Uned  that  softening  and  even  destruction  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach  might 
lake  place  after  death,  from  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  This  was  after- 
wards disputed ;  but  the  fact  is  now  established  beyond  reasonable  doubt. 
GadaTeric  softening  is  usually  found  in  the  fundus,  or  in  that  part  towards 
which  the  liquids  in  the  stomach  gravitate  from  the  position  of  the  body.  It 
may  be  confined  to  the  mucous  membrane,  or  may  extend  to  the  whole  of  the 
eoats.  The  excavations  are  usually  in  patches  of  various  extent,  with  thin, 
soft,  irregular,  and  sometimes  fringed  edges,  unlike  the  swollen,  often  abrupt, 
tad  hardened  borders  of  ulcers.  Sometimes  the  softening  is  found  in  bands 
or  stripes,  when  the  stomach  is  wrinkled  so  as  to  bring  the  summit  of  the 
folds  only  into  contact  with  the  gastric  juice.  When  these  softened  or  exca- 
vated spots  are  stained  of  a  brown  or  chocolate  colour  by  the  action  of  the 
joioe  upon  the  blood,  the  liability  to  form  a  wrong  opinion  is  increased.  One 
means  of  diagnosis  is  afforded  by  the  fact,  that  the  cadaveric  softening  is  most 
l^t  to  occur  in  the  cases  of  individuals  who  were  in  good  health,  and  had  eaten 
a  short  time  before  death.  Care  must  also  be  taken  not  to  confound  the  soft- 
ening of  putrefaction  with  that  of  inflammation.  It  is,  moreover,  certain,  that 
softening  may  result  from  other  morbid  processes  besides  the  inflammatory. 

Oamea. — ^Chronic  gastritis  occasionally  follows  the  acute ;  but,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  it  is  an  independent  affection,  resulting  for  the  most  part 
from  long  persisting,  or  ft'cquently  repeated  irritation.  The  abuse  of  alcoholic 
liquors,  habitual  excess  in  eating,  the  employment  of  indigestible  food  as 
ordinary  diet,  and  the  excessive  use  of  medicines,  are  amons  the  most  fre- 
qaent  causes.  Congestion  of  the  portal  circulation,  and  the  sympathetic 
irritation  arising  from  disease  in  other  organs^  especially  in  the  liver  and 

*  See  a  good  paper  on  ulcers  of  the  stomach  by  Dr.  Geo.  Badd,  in  the  Lond.  Med. 
Tima  and  Oaz.,  June,  1868,  p.  617,  and  July,  p.  27. 
VOL.  I.  35 
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spleen,  may  also  give  rise  to  the  complaint.  It  is  a  finequeat  alteaduit  npoi 
phthisis,  especial]^  in  the  latter  stages ;  and  the  toberculoiia  diafhMii  eoM- 
mnnicates  to  it  an  extraordinary  ohstinacy  when  it  ariaet  from  other  euMi. 
But  no  disease  probably  is  so  prodnctive  of  ohronic  gastritis  as  dfspepsia; 
and  the  two  affections  are  so  fr^nently  associated,  that  by  some  sttlAors  thr^ 
are  considered  identical.  This  subject  will  be  discussed  under  dyspepsia,  b 
is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  the  chronic  inflammation,  which  so  often  lecei 
panies  or  follows  that  complaint,  may  be  ascribed  in  great  veasnve  to  lbs 
constant  irritation  of  the  undigested,  or  badly  digested,  or  dbemicaUy  allsnd 
food,  andfof  the  acrid  snd  otherwise  disordered  seeretioos^^  which  take  lbs 
place  of  the  healthy  stomachic  fluids,  in  conseqoence  of  the  impairad  tmugj 
of  the  organ. 

DiagnoM. — ^The  only  complaints  with  which  chronic  gastritb  is  liaUs  la 
be  confounded,  are  cancerous  and  other  organic  affections  of  the  stomaek, 
tralgia  and  analogous  nervous  affections,  and  dyspepsiiL     For  the 
characters,  the  r^er  is  referred  to  the  scTeral  diseases  mentiooed. 

Treatment. — ^The  (rat  and  most  important  indication,  in  the  tisstsisnl  rf 
chronic  gastritis,  is  the  removal  of  the  cause.  As  the  disease  in  hmsI  in- 
stances either  arises  from  irritating  ingesta,  or  is  sustained  by  thea,  and  ii 
all  instances  is  aggravated  by  this  cause,  it  is  indispensably  necesaniy  to  ssk 
ject  the  patient  to  strict  dietetic  regulations.  This,  indeed,  is  often  all  thai 
is  necessary  to  effect  a  cure.  But  the  same  diet  is  not  api^icmbk  to  all  ssn» 
ditions  of  the  disease.  It  is  necessary,  in  regulating  it,  to  have  lefiBicnss  Is 
the  stage  and  degree  of  the  inflammation,  and  the  state  of  the  systesk  II 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  organ  inflamed  is  that  throogh  which  the 
system  is  nourished,  and  that,  although  it  might  be  desirable  in  refcranaa  Is 
the  organ  alone  to  restrict  the  diet  most  rigidly,  yet  the  general  debility  wmj 
be  such  as-  to  present  still  stronger  claims  to  observance.  Besides,  Iks  8ls> 
mach  itself  may  be  injured  by  extreme  abstinence,  where  the  systea  is  cs&> 
ing  for  support  Such  are  the  sympathies  of  this  viscus  with  the  resMiadv 
of  the  body,  that  the  suffering  arising  from  deficient  nutriment  in  every  pail 
is  reflected  upon  it  with  especial  force,  and  the  stomach  may  thas  be  irnlaisi 
in  the  midst  of  starvation.  In  this  state  of  sympathetic  aafeing,  ila  ssas- 
tions  are  deranged,  and  themselves  become  an  additional  source  of  irrilstMn. 
Hence,  there  is  sometimes  danger  from  that  extreme  ahstinence  npon  which 
some  authors  have  insisted ;  and  patients  have  rapidly  improved  nndsr  a 
nutritious  diet,  after  a  long  and  fniitless  abstemiousness,  rio  preeiss  rib 
can  be  laid  down  for  all  circumstances,  except  that  in  every  ceae  the  ftsd 
allowed  should  be  of  the  kind  most  easily  digested;  as  indigcstiUs  fnd, 
wfiether  hishly  nutritious  or  otherwise,  acts  as  a  powerfiil  irritant  to  Iks  sls- 
mach.  When  the  inflammation  borders  on  the  scute,  snd  a  sliKhl  Mrilt 
action  exists,  with  a  loss  of  appetite,  farinaceous  or  mucilaginous  Uqaida^  sock 
as  solutions  of  tapioca,  sago,  arrow*root,  and  gum  arabic,  and  deeodifln  sf 
barley,  should  be  exclusively  used.  If  the  disease  be  quite  ehroniey  ss^ 
without  fever  on  the  one  hand,  or  debilitv  on  the  other,  a  more  nntritioai 
diet  may  be  employed,  consisting  of  stale  bread,  crackers,  boiled  riea^  mask. 
and  gruels;  care  being  always  taken  that  the  solid  sabetaneee  aboald  he 
thoroughly  masticated.     In  cases  of  general  debility,  the  diet  saay  be  im- 


proved by  the  addition  of  milk  or  fresh  cream.  In  some  instsaeaS|  mat 
advant^  will  accrue  from  restricting  the  patient  to  milk  ezclnavdy.  ihis 
Is  especially  useful  in  the  cases  attended  with  obstinate  vomitinc.  ^le  milk 
may,  under  such  circumstances,  be  usefully  mixed  with  one-third, 
half,  or  an  equal  bulk  of  lime-water.  I  have  found  few  moans  so 
relieving  this  exceedingly  unpleasant  fiorm  of  chronie  gastritis^  ss  Iks  sa* 
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cliuiTe  QM  of  sucIl  a  diet.  Patients  who  for  weeks  and  months  have  •carcely 
been  able  to*  retain  a  meal,  and  who  have  been  rednced  to  the  lowest  state  of. 
emaciation^  have  experienced  an  almost  immediate  change  for  the  better  under 
this  troitment.  As  the  symptoms  improve,  bread  or  crackers  may  be  nsed 
with  the  milk  and  lime-water,  and  the  latter  ingredient  may  be  gradually 
omitted.  When  the  debility  is  considerable,  a  more  nutritious  animal  ditft 
sometimes  becomes  necessary.  Oysters  raw  or  roasted,  soft  boiled  eggs,  animal 
jellies,  the  white  flesh  of  poultry  and  wild  fowl,  mutton,  venison,  &c.,  may  be 
used ;  the  caution  being  always  observed  to  select  only  those  meats  which  are 
easilj  digested.  Boil^  meats  will  also  in  general  be  preferable  to  these 
oooked  in  other  modes.  Of  course,  the  diet  will  be  varied  in  the  same  case 
according  to  the  indications;  and  it  will  generally  be  proper,  after  persevering 
lor  a  considerable  time  with  a  rigid  antiphlogistio  regimen,  to  allow  a  gradual 
improvement,  as  the  patient  is  found  to  bear  it.  Attention  should  always  be 
paid  to  the  caUs  of  the  stomach ;  and,  when  the  patient  perseveringly  demands 
certain  articles  of  food,  even  though  they  may  seem  improper,  the  physician 
will  often  do  well  to  allow  their  use,  cautiously  at  first,  and  afterwards  freely, 
should  the^  be  found,  as  they  often  will  be,  to  agree  well  with  the  stomach. 

Alcoholic  drinks  should  in  all  cases  be  scrupulously  avoided,  except  when 
the  habitual  and  intemperate  use  of  them  may  render  a  cautious  withdrawal 
ci  them  advisable.  Coffee  and  tea  should  also  be  avoided;  at  least,  only 
black  tea  should  be  allowed,  and  that  weak.  The  patient  may  drink  infusion 
of  cocoa,  or  sweetened  milk  and  water  at  breakfast  and  tea.  On  the  whole, 
however,  cold  water  is  the  best  beverage.  Whatever  drink  may  be  allowed, 
it  should  be  taken  in  moderate  quantities  at  a  time,  so  as  not  to  distend  the 
atomaoh. 

By  the  means  above  mentioned,  without  the  aid  of  medicines,  cures  may 
often  be  effected ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  persevere  long,  and  to  guard  the 

Ctient  against  any  premature  relaxation  of  the  dietetic  plan.  A  single  de- 
ach,  or  indulgence  for  a  short  time  in  forbidden  food,  may  undo  the.  work 
of  months.  When  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  the  deep,  soli- 
taij  ulcer,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  adhere  rigidly  and  for  a  long 
time  to  these  rules  of  diet ;  and  the  food  especially  adapted  to  these  cases  is 
milk,  with  &rinaceous  substances  finely  comminuted,  or  in  the  liquid  state. 
In  some  obstinate  cases,  attended  with  incessant  vomiting,  a  system  of  entire 
abstinence  from  food  by  the  stomach,  the  strength  being  supported  by  nutri- 
tions enemata  of  soups,  with  or  without  an  opiate  addition,  has  sometimes 
proved  successful.  I  have  known  at  least  one  case  rescued  from  immediately 
impending  death  by  this  plan,  conjoined  with  the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver  in- 
ternally.    The  return  to  food  must  be  very  cautiously  regulated. 

Other  remedies,  however,  will  often  prove  useful  as  adjuvants.  Should 
the  local  symptoms  be  severe  and  the  pulse  strong,  blood  may  sometimes  be 
taken  from  the  arm  with  advantage ;  but  general  bleeding  is  very  rarely  re- 

anired.  Perhaps  the  most  effectual  measure,  next  to  a  proper  regulation  of 
\ke  diet,  is  local  bleeding  from  the  epigastrium  by  leeches  or  cups.  Leches 
are  generally  preferred ;  as  the  pressure  of  the  cups  may  prove  hurtful  to  the 
stomach.  It  is  usually  better  to  take  a  small  quantity  of  blood,  and  to  repeat 
the  operation  occasionally,  than  to  exhaust  the  patient  by  large  numbers  of 
leeches  at  once.  Revulsion  by  means  of  small  blisters  on  the  epigastrium, 
frequently  repeated,  or  of  croton  oil  or  tartar-emetic  applied  so  as  to  pustu- 
kle,  is  often  highly  useful.  Should  the  tartar-emetic,  however,  sicken  the 
stomach,  as  it  sometimes  appears  to  do  when  externally  applied,  it  should  be 
omitted.  Costiveness  must  be  obviated  by  means  of  laxatives,  or  cathartic 
eoematai  or  both  combined.    The  free  use  of  medicines  of  any  kind  by  the 
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stomach  is  injurious;  bat  enemata  are  of  themselves  searcelj  sufficient  to 
meet  the  iDdication  to  evacaate  the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower  bowels.  The 
gentlest  laxatives  should  be  selected  and  sparingly  used.  Magnesia  is  one 
of  the  best,  as  it  answers  the  purpose  of  an  antacid,  which  is  often  wanted* 
Rhubarb,  castor  oil,  and  the  Seidlitz  powder  roaj  also  be  employed.  The 
same  end  may  often  be  advantageously  accomplished  by  a  laxative  diet  of 
bran  bread,  or  rye  mush,  or  of  stewed  fruits  when  these  are  found  not  to  ini- 
tate  the  stomach.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  skin.  Frictions  with  the 
fesh-brush,  the  warm  or  hot  bath,  according  to  the  degree  of  ezeitementy 
and  flannel  next  the  skin  are  all  useful.  Opium  and  ipecacuanha  at  bed-time 
sometimes  answer  a  good  purpose,  by  producing  perspiration,  as  well  as  bj 
enabling  the  patient  to  sleep.  When  there  is  great  local  suffering  with  gene* 
ral  restlessness,  small  doses  of  the  acetate  or  sulphate  of  morj^ia  may  \m 
given  occasionally  with  advantage;  but  care  is  always  requisite  to  avoid 
establishing  an  injurious  habit,  which  the  patient  may  have  diffioulty  in 
breaking.  Hydrocyanic  acid  has  been  recommended  under  the  same  circnm- 
stances.  The  feet  should  be  kept  warm,  if  necessary,  by  rubefacient  applica> 
tions.  Congestion  of  the  portal  circle,  visceral  disease,  whether  fdnctional  or 
organic,  and,  in  the  female,  disorder  of  the  menstrual  function,  should  be 
relieved  by  appropriate  remedies;  regard  being  always  had  to  the  probability 
of  injuring  the  stomach  by  irritating  medicines. 

When  the  measures  above  detailed  do  not  answer,  especially  when  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  the  exi8tence  of  ulcers,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  alterative 
remedies,  whieh  prove  so  useful  as  local  applications  in  similar  affections  of  the 
mouth  and  fauces.  Sub-nitrate  of  bismuth,  the  sulphates  of  iron^  xinc,  and 
copper,  and  the  nitrate  and  oxide  of  silver,  have  all  been  usefully  employed. 
The  nitrate  of  silver  has  within  a  few  years  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion, and  has  been  given  in  larger  doses  than  were  formerly  thought  advisi^ 
ble.  From  one-quarter  of  a  grain  to  a  grain  is  often  administered  two  or 
three  times  a  day  without  disadvantage.  Cures,  in  apparently  desperate  eases, 
are  sometimes  obtained  by  nitrate  of  silver  thus  employed.  I  have  reMa^ 
edly  seen  patients  rescued  by  this  remedy,  for  whom  all  other  hdpe  had  ben 
abandoned.  It  has  appeared  to  roe  to  be  peculiarly  advantageous  in  those 
cases,  frc<|Uontly  attended  with  vomiting,  in  which  the  tongue  is  smooth  aid 
glos.«y,  as  if  deprived  of  the  papillary  structure.  I  cannot  too  strongly  ex- 
press my  conviction  of  its  great  usefulness  in  chronic  gastritis  of  this  ebans- 
ter.  It  is  generally  advisable  to  combine  the  metallic  salts  with  small  doses 
of  opium,  or  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia.  Minute  doses  of  mercurial  pill^ 
with  or  without  ipecacuanha,  according  as  the  stomach  will  or  will  not 
tolerate  the  latter  medicine,  are  also  highly  useful.  A  grain  of  the  blue  mtff, 
with  a  sixth  of  a  grain  of  ipecacuanha,  may  be  repeated  every  two  or  three 
hours  through  the  day,  until  the  gums  are  very  slightly  touched. 

Tonics  in  the  advanced  stages  are  sometimes  useful,  probably  by  giving  to 
the  tissue,  relaxed  by  the  previous  inflammation,  sufllcient  energy  to  take  on 
a  healthy  action,  and  resume  its  ordinary  functions.  The  chalybeates  sod 
simple  bitters  should  be  preferred.  Oil  of  turpentine  and  copaiba  have  abo 
been  recommended. 

In  f/ftftrfjrrhcraj  whieh  is  often  rather  a  condition  consequent  upon  pre- 
vious inflammation  than  it^lf  inflammatory,  the  treatment  by  the  mioenl 
alteratives  above  mentioned,  and  by  tonics,  is  peculiarly  applicable.  Shoald 
symptoms  of  inflammation  exist,  they  should  be  combated  in  the  ordinaiy 
manner.  Should  they  be  absent,  the  treatment  may  be  commenced  by  an 
emetic  of  ipecacuanha  followed  by  a  calomel  purge;  and  the  bowels- abonld 
afterwarda  be  kept  open  by  preparations  of  rhubtf b  or  aloeSi  or  a  aooihini- 
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tion  of  the  two.  The  ve^^etable  bitters,  chalybeotes,  and  mineral  acids  may. 
ht  used;  but  most  confidence  is  generally  placed  in  the  sub-nitrate  of  bis- 
math  and  nitrate  of  silver,  the  latter  remedy  being  given  in  the  dose  of  half 
a  grain  or  a  grain  twice  a  day.  Opium  or  some  one  of  its  preparations  may 
be  combined  with  the  mineral  salts  to  relieve  pain  and  check  secretion. 
Copaiba  and  the  turpentines,  or  their  vdatile  oil,  may  be  given  with  a-  view 
to  their  alterative  action  on  the  mncous  membrane.  These'  also  may  be  use- 
fully combined  with  opiates.  The  diet  should  io  general  be  nutritious  and 
digestible^  consisting  chiefly  of  farinaceous  substances  apd  animal  food.  ' 

Duriiig  the  course  of  the  treatment,  in  every  form  of  chronic  gastritis, 
^orts. should  be  constantly  made  to  prevent  the  mind  from  reacting  ioju- 
riously  on  the  stomach,  and  at  the  same  time  to  remove  excitement  from  this 
aurgjiak  by  diffusing  it  equably  over  the  whole  system.  Hence  the  importance 
of  regular  though  not  violent  exercise,  of  relaxation  from  the  cares  and  anxie- 
ties of  business,  and  of  agreeable  mental  occupation.  A  complete  change  of 
scene  often  proves  serviceable.  Excursions  to  different  parts  of  the  country, 
visits  to  the  springs  and  to  the  sea-shore,  sea  voyages,  and  a  residence  or 
travelling  abroad,  often  prove  effectual,  when  much  movement  is  not  contra- 
indicated,  in  bringing  about  a  cure,  or  confirming  convalescence. 

Article  IL 

CANCER  OF  THE  STOMACH, 

CaroiBoma  attacks  the  stomach  in  all  its  different  forms,  whether  of  scirrhus, 
medullary  cancer,  or  colloid  cancer.  The  notioQ,  at  one  time  entertained  by 
certain  pathologists,  that  these  tumoura  were  simply  the  result  of  inflamma-: 
tion,  has  been  entirely  exploded.  There  is  little  doubt  that  mere  effects  of 
chronic  inflammation,  neglected  or  abused,  have  sometimes  been  mistaken  for 
cancer ;  and  there  are  also  instances  in  which  it  would  be  difficult  or  impossi- 
ble to  determine,  upon  a  mere  inspection  of  the  diseased  parts,  especially  in 
adrrhoos  cases,  to  which  of  these  complaints  they  should  be  referred.  But 
the  microscope  has  removed  the  difficulty,  so  far  as  post-mortem  examination 
is  concerned,  and  has  satisfactorily  shown,  in  many  of  the  cases  otherwise 
doobtful,  that  the  disease  is  true  scirrhus,  by  the  detection  of  the  proper 
oanoer  cells. 

>  SjfwpknM  and  Diagnosis. — ^Tho  symptoms  of  cancer  in  the  stomach  are  so 
nearly  those  of  chronic  inflammation,  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  distinguish 
the  two  complaints  during  life.  It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  notice  any 
other  charactera  of  the  disease  than  those  to  which  some  value  has  been  at- 
tached in  reference  to  diagnosis. 

The  pain,  which  is  almost  always  experienced,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
and  is  sometimes  excruciating,  varies  very  much  in  its  charaeter.  Lancina^ 
ting  pains  have  been  thought  to  be  diagnostic  of  cancer  in  the  stomach,  as  of 
the  same  complaint  elsewhere ;  but  the  fact  has  been  well  ascertained,  that 
Boch  pains  occur  occasionally  in  chronic  gastritis,  and  are  by  no  means  present 
in  all  cases  of  cancer. 

Vomiting  is  a  very  common,  and  very  distressing  symptom ;  but  is  some- 
times wanting ;  and,  in  many  instances,  is  unfrequent  at  the  commencement. 
At  first,  the  patient  discharges  his  food  or  a  glairy  mucus;  afterwards,  toge- 
ther with  these,  sour,  bitter,  or  acrid  fluids;  and,  in  the  end,  not  unfrequcntly, 
blood,  or  a  black  matter  which  has  been  compared  to  soot  and  water,  or  to 
oo&e-grounds.    This  black  vomit,  which  has  been  looked  on  as  characteristic, 
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is,  in  fact,  common  to  cancer  and  chronic  gastritis.    But,  thoogli  not  a  e» 
tain  sign,  the  character  of  the  vomiting  assists  in  forming  a  precise  diagBcai, 
and  sometimes  points  to  the  seat  of  the  disease.    Thus,  when  tiie  food  »  re- 
jected after  it  has  been  swallowed,  and  before  it  has  entered  the  stomach,  or 
when,  after  entering  the  stomach,  it  is  retained,  but  qnicklj  oeeeiioas  ex« 
cessive  nausea  and  the  discharge  of  a  glairy  mocns,  tiiere  is  leeaoD  to  sap- 
pose  that  the  cardiac  orifice  may  be  affected.     If  the  stomedi  rejeet  ahMUt 
everything  which  it  receives,  after  having  retained  it  for  some  time,  tbt 
probability  is  that  the  pylorus  is  occupied  by  a  cancerous  tumour,  jmd  raisli 
the  passage  of  the  chyme.     When,  after  frequent  vomiting,  the  patieat  eetm 
to  be  troubled  in  this  way,  but  is  seized  with  a  severe  and  ezbraitiiig  Sat' 
rhosa,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  pjloma  bat  hen 
destroyed  by  ulceration,  and  thus  opened  a  wider  passage.     Oenenllj  speak* 
ing,  when  the  mucous  coat  has  become  disorganised,  there  is  less  voBitiB^ 
as  the  sensibilities  through  which  this  action  is  excited  rende  chiefly  io  that 
membrane.     The  bowels  are  usually  obstinately  constipated,  tliovgh 
sometimes  occurs  towards  the  close. 

^be  cachectic  countenance  of  cancerous  patients  is  one  of  tlie  moi 
teristic  symptoms.     The  complexion  has  a  peculiar  yeUowiah-whitey 
appearance,  which  is  not  often  met  with  in  other  complaints. 

^t  the  most  certain  diagnostic  symptom  is  a  tumour  in  the  epigastrium. 
This  is  discovered  at  various  periods  in  the  progress  of  the  complaiDt,  asd  cf 
course  is  obvious  in  proportion  to  the  emaciation.  It  is  most  roidily  peieeiv* 
able  when  in  the  pylorus,  or  great  curvature  of  the  stomach.  8o»etnM% 
however,  the  absorbent  glands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stomach  are  B«ch  swo>> 
len,  and  other  tumours  in  the  same  neighbourhood  may  be  mistaken  lor  seir- 
rhns.  But,  when  the  tumour  is  associated  with  the  other  symptons  akovt 
mentioned,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  carcinomatous  character. 

The  progress  of  cancer  of  the  stomach,  and  its  duration,  are  very 
Sometimes  the  complaint  runs  its  course  in  a  few  months,  somelii 
tinues  for  many  years.  Occasionally  it  appears  tu  be  latent  for  a  long  time, 
and  then  to  start  at  once  into  vigorous  action ;  and  instances  are  not  wasln^ 
in  which  the  symptoms  have  so  much  remitted  as  to  give  hope  of  cm,  bet 
have  again  returned  with  increased  severity.  Death  usually  ooenri  from  tkt 
exhaustion  of  combined  irritation  and  deficient  nutrition,  and  is  preeeded  ii 
general  by  great  emaciation,  and  a  long  and  wearisome  period  of  diveniM 
suffering.  It  is  sometimes  hastened  by  ulcerative  openings  into  tke  eaiily 
of  the  aodomen,  producing  peritoneal  inflammation.  The  tortnree  of  haegu 
are  added  to  the  other  sufferings,  when  the  disease  affects  the  cardia. 

Anatomical  Characters, — ^The  stomach  is  sometimes  much  cootroeled,  with 
thickened  coats,  and  sometimes  greatly  enlarged.  The  latter  is  apt  to  he  tht 
case  when  the  pylorus  is  diseased.  The  interior  surftiee  is  umiallj 
with  a  brown  mucus.  The  cancerous  disease  may  occupy  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  it ;  but  is  most  frequent  at  the  two  orifices,  and 
the  pyloric.  It  is  sometimes  limited  by  these  orifices,  and  sometii 
beyond  them  into  the  ccsophagus  or  duodenum.  The  appearanoee  varj  with 
the  period  at  which  the  patient  dies,  and  with  the  character  of  the  canuieei 
affection.  In  scirrhus,  if  ulceration  has  not  taken  place,  the  iDBer  eoata  cf 
the  stomach  are  found  in  general  more  or  less  confounded  together,  iato  a 
whitish,  indurated,  semi-cartilaginous  mass,  from  two  or  three  lines  to  * 

inches  in  thickness.     The  peritoneal  coat  is  much  less  liable  to  be 
than  the  others,  and  often  remains  free  from  disease.     The  musealar,  i 
and  intervening  cellular  coats  may  often  be  reoogniied  in  a  state  cMt 
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0|r  Im  alterataon.  Sometimes  the  disease  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  sabmucoas 
eeUaltf  dssiie,  and  sometimes  to  the  mucoas  membrane  itself. 

Instead  of  this  thickening  of  the  coats,  the  disease  occasionally  consists  of 
m  roandish  mass  or  masses,  projecting  from  the  submncons  tissue,  or  the  mu- 
eouB  membrane,  into  the  stomach.  Instead  of  being  indurated  and  white,  the 
tumour  is  sometimes  of  a  soft  or  brain-like  consistence,  eonstituting  medullary 
ouioer,  and  sometimes  red,  as  if  injected  with  blood,  resembling  fungus  hm- 
matodes.  In  another  form  of  the  disease,  the  parietes  of  the  stomach  arq 
tkickened,  and,  instead  of  their  usual  structure,  present  numerous  cells  sepa- 
nfted  by  fibrous  partitions,  and  filled  with  «  gelatinous  depoait.  This  is 
oolloid  oaocer. 

Ib  a  more  advanced  state  of  the  disease,  ulcers  are  found  with  hard,  elevated, 
mmd  rererted  edges,  and  a  surfice  irregular  with  fungoid  excrescences,  and 
often  exhibiting  the  open  orifice»  of  blood-vessels  of  considerable  magnitude. 
Tliey  are  found  in  different  stages  of  their  progress,  showing  a  disposition  to 
ezte&d  both  in  breadth  and  depth,  and  not  unfrequently  perforating  the  coats 
ef  the  stomach.  In  this  case,  the  peritoneal  coat  lias  often  contracted  adhesions 
with  the  liver,  spleen,  pancreas,  or  other  neighbouring  organ,  the  substance  of 
which  is  thus  penetrated  by  the  disease,  and  forms  the  basis  of  the  Cancerous 
nicer.  Sometimes  the  adhesion  is  formed  with  the  colon  or  diaphragm,  and 
dM  eontentb  of  the  stomach  thus  escape  into  the  bowels  or  lungs.  Again, 
llie  nicer  is  seen  opening  directly  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  which  ex- 
hibita  the  marks  of  severe  peritoneal  inflammation.  Oases  are  on  record  in 
which  the  carcinomatous  affection  has  extended  anteriorly  to  the  abdominal 
parietes,  or  posteriorly  to  the  spine,  before  the  fatal  issue. 

Oowies.— Cancer  in  the  stomach  arises  probably  from  the  same  causes  as 
thoie  which  produce  cancer  elsewhere.  What  these  causes  are  is  uncertain. 
We  must  be  content  with  ascribing  the  result  to  a  peculiar  predisposition  or 
fiathesifl ;  but  of  the  origin  of  this  we  know  nothing.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  whatever  irritates  or  inflames  the  stomach  may  call  the  predisposition 
mto  action.  It  is  certain  that  the  disease  is  at  least  aggravated  by  such  in- 
flnenees.  The  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors,  excesses  in  eating,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  tonic  and  stimulant  medicines,  which  are  often  administered  in  the 
auij  stage  of  cancer  of  the  stomach,  under  the  impression  that  it  is  dyspepsia, 
haaten  theprogress  of  the  complaint,  and  perhaps  call  it  prematurely  into  ex- 
iaitenoe.  Tne  depressing  emotions  are  thought  to  favour  its  production;  and 
Nimokon,  on  the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  may  be  cited  as  an  example. 

The  disease  is  exceedingly  rare  before  puberty,  and  seldom  occurs  until 
after  the  twenty-fifth  year.  It  is  most  common  in  middle  life;  but  is  not 
nnfreqnent  in  the  old.     Males  are  said  to  be  more  subject  to  it  than  femal^. 

T^neaimeHt. — This  must  be  entirely  palliative.  All  that  can  be  expected 
ia>  to  protract  life,  and  alleviate  suffering.  For  this  purpose,  nothing  is  so 
important  as  to  regulate  the  diet  properly.  As  a  general  rule,  no  stronger 
drmk  should  be  allowed  than  water,  and  spices  and  other  condiments  should 
he  avoided.  The  food  should  be  mild,  easily  digestible,  and  nutritious,  so  as 
not  to  stimulate  the  stomach  either  by  its  quality  or  quantity.  It  may  con- 
mat  of  the  fiBurinaoeous  substances,  milk,  cream,  boiled  meats,  broths,  oysters, 
Ae.  Nothing,  on  the  whole,  is  so  suitable  as  milk.  Large  quantities  either 
of  food  or  drink  should  not  be  taken  at  once.     The  bowels  should  be  kept 

ri  W  enemata,  or  by  the  mildest  laxatives.  Attention  should  be  paid  to 
ikin  as  in  chronic  gastritis.  Acidity  may  be  corrected  by  the  bicarbon- 
ate of  soda  or  of  potassa,  or  by  lime-water  with  milk  as  food.  A  few  leeches 
oeeasionally  applied  to  the  epigastrium,  and  revulsion  towards  the  same  place 
hj  mem  of  rube&eienU  or  epispasdcs,  wiU  sometimes  prove  useful  by  dimi- 
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nishing  inflaiuination.  To  relieve  the  pain  or  local  diatreas,  to  quiet  irrita- 
tion, and  promote  sleep,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  anodjnea;  and  the  prefi- 
rations  of  opium  are  the  most  effectual.  The  aalts  of  morphia^  or  the  bbrk 
drop,  are  probably  the  best  of  these  for  the  purpose.  The  eztracta  of  hemlodL 
and  henbane,  and  lactucarium  may  be  used  as  adjuvants  of  opium,  or  a>  sab- 
stitutes.  Sometimes  it  is  best  to  administer  opium  or  laudanum  by  enena, 
or  to  sprinkle  acetate  of  morphia,  in  powder,  upon  a  raw  blistered  aarfaoe  ia 
the  epigastrium. 

Jtrtiele  III 

IRRITATION  OF  STOMACH. 

• 

By  this  term  is  meant  any  morbid  excitement  of  the  stomach,  not  amooBt- 
inf;  to  ioflammatlon.  Instances  of  disorder  of  this  kind  are  exceedingly  eo»- 
mon,  although  not  usually  associated  by  writers  under  thia  name,  and  oAei 
too  much  neglected  in  practical  treatises.  Though  seldom  in  itself  daBge^ 
ous,  irritation  of  stomach  is  in  many  of  ita  forms  very  diatreasing  to  tbt 
patient,  and,  if  not  arrested,  often  terminates  in  gastritis,  either  chronic  or 
acute.  It  presents  itself  in  a  variety  of  forms,  dependent  on  the  tissue  or 
function  afifeoted,  the  nature  of  the  cause,  and  the  previous  condition  of  tbt 
stomach  or  the  system.  It  sometimes  affects  the  organic  functions  especiallj, 
sometimes  the  nervous  exclusively,  and  both  at  the  same  time.  Though  (dun 
merely  the  antecedent  of  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  or  frequently  a  seeood- 
ary  or  attendant  affection  of  other  diseases,  it  yet  has  in  numerous  instaaccf 
an  independent  existence,  and  therefore  requires  an  independent  considen* 
tion.  1  shall  treat  of  its  different  forms  first  in  relation  to  the  causes,  aad 
secondly  in  relation  to  the  phenomena.  This  will  necessarily  lead  to  mm 
repetition,  but  is  necessary  to  a  satisfactory  view  of  the  subject. 

1.   In  Relation  to  its  Cattsts, 

Irritation  from  Congestion  of  the  Portal  Veins. — Fmm  i 

sluggish  state  of  the  portal  capillaries  of  the  liver,  or  from  other  causes,  tbe 
blood  frequently  accumulates  in  the  veins  which  supply  the  vena  portamn, 
and  consequently  in  the  capillaries  of  the  stomach,  which  is  excited  iato 
morbid  action  by  the  unusual  amount  of  stimulus.  The  affection  is  atteodcJ 
with  a  sense  of  fulness,  weight,  or  uneasiness  in  the  epigastrium,  sometiaes 
amounting  to  pain.  The  appetite  is  somewhat  impaired,  the  tongue  oftea 
slightly  furred  near  the  root,  the  stools  scanty,  or  light  coloured  fR>n  defi- 
ciency of  bile,  the  complexion  sometimes  sallow,  and  the  mind  irritable  ^ 
depressed,  and  disposed  to  view  everything  in  a  gloomy  light.  The  cooJi- 
tion  is  one  of  those  to  which  the  name  of  bilious  complaint  is  often  vafroelj 
applied.  It  is  a  frequent  antecedent  to  bilious  fevers,  cholera  morbus,  jaoa- 
dice,  and  vomiting  of  blood;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  thai  some  of  thcfe 
diseases  might  often  be  prevented  by  its  timely  treatment.  It  occurs  m>J6t 
commonly  at  the  commencement,  or  during  the  prevalence  of  hot  wntk«r, 
but  is  found  at  all  seasons.  A  full  dose  of  the  compound  cathartic  pill,  rt 
other  active  purgative  combination  containing  calomel  or  the  mercurial  pill, 
with  a  farinaueous  diet  for  a  day  or  two,  will  frequently  remove  the  compbinL 
Should  the  hepatic  secretion  not  be  sufficiently  restored  in  this  way,  a  De^ 
curial  pill,  or  a  grain  of  calomel  may  be  given  at  night,  and  followed  by  » 
mild  laxative  in  the  morning;  and  this  plan  should  be  continued  evory  daj, 
or  every  other  day,  until  the  passages  indicate  that  the  liver  ii  acting  fmlj. 
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Yeiy  fr^aentlj  this  alterative  treatmeBt  will  be  Bafficient^  without-  the  ante- 
cedent use  of  a  brisk  cathartic. 

Irritation  firom  the  Gastric  Contents. — The  cases  are  very  nume- 
TC^Uy  in  which  the  excitement  of  stomach  produced  by  irritating  RUDstances 
ccmtained  in  iL  though  so  slight  or  brief  as  not  to  be  entitled  to  the  name  of 
inflammation^  is  yet  sufficiently  beyond  the  line  of  health  to  call  for  the  notice 
of  the  physician.  The  symptoms,  in  such  cases,  are.  exceedingly  diversified. 
The  patient  generally  experiences  more  or  less  epigastric  uneasiness,  which  is 
of  a  variable  character,  sometimes  not  exceeding. a  morbid  feeling  of  heat,  or 
a  slight  gnawing  sensation,  sometimes  amounting  to  burning  pain,  or  cardi* 
algia,  and  occasionally  gastralgic  or  spasmodic.  Some  of  the  most  violent 
cases  of  spasm  of  the  stomach  that  I  have  witnessed,  have  arisen  from  the 
presence  of  indigestible  food.  This  uneasiness  is  frequently  associated  with 
naosea,  and  occasional  but  ineffectual  efforts  to  vomit,  or  with  eructations  of 
fetidy  sour,  acrid,  or  bitter  fluid,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cause.  The 
puIsQ  is  generally  slow,  sometimes  more  feeble  than  in  health,  the  skin  often 
cool,  and  the  tongue  either  unaltered,  or  slightly  furred  towards  the  root,  or 
QOTered  with  a  clammy  mucus.  Among  the  sympathetic  affections  are  often 
snprvorbital  headache,  pains  in  the  loins  and  extremities,  ^neral  malaise, 
chilliness,  urticaria  or  other  cutaneous  eruption,  and  sometimes  stupor  or 
Qoma.  In  children  and  delicate  females,  the  nervous  disorder  amounts  some- 
tames  to  convulsions.  When  the  sympathetic  affection  is  considerable,  the 
0Btric  symptoms  are  .usually  masked,  and  wrong  inferences  may  be  drawn. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  existence  of  nausea,  or  some  tenderness  on 
pressure  in  the  epigastrium,  will  often  indicate  the  real  seat  of  the  disease. 
After  a  variable  period,  ehhex  full  vomiting  takes  place,  or  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  pass  downward  through  the  pylorus;  and,  in  both  cases,  prompt 
relief  is  obtained.  Occasionally,  however,  when  the  irritation  has  been  con- 
nderable  and  protracted,  the  depression  following  the  excitement  is  so  great 
aa  to  incapacitate  the  stomach,  for  one  or  two  days  or  more,  for  the  proper 
performance  of  its  functions.  Should  the  cause  continue  to  act,  inflamma- 
tioD  becomes  established. 

Excess  in  drinking  or  eating;  indigestible  food;  substances  which  from 
idiosyhcrasy  disagree  with  the  patient;  acrid  medicines  and  poisons;  the  pro- 
ducts of  acid  fermentation,  or  other  chemical  change  in  the  food  after  it  has 
been  swallowed;  excess  of  acid  in  the  gastric  liquors,  and  other  acrid  secretions 
of  the  stomach;  bile  which  has  ascended  from  the  duodenum;  worms  in  the 
Btomach;  such  are  the  most  frequent  agents  in  the  production  of  this  variety 
of  gastric  irritation.  There  is  some  little  difference  in  the  operation  of  these 
caases.  Thus,  indigestible  food  is  most  apt  to  produce  spasm  of  the  stomach, 
add  or  other  acrid  matters  to  occasion  cardialgia,  and  excess  of  bile  probably  to 
provoke  vomiting.  The  results  may  take  place  in  a  stomach  otherwise  healthy, 
if  the  cause  be  sufficiently  intense;  but,  when  the  irritation  proceeds  from  sub- 
Btances  used  as  food,  it  is  most  easily  induced  by  eating  heartily  when  the 
stomach  is  temporarily  debilitated,  as  after  violent  exercise,  by  which  nervous 
energy  has  been  diverted  from  the  viscera  to  the  muscles.  The  character  of 
the  offending  agent  may  often  be  known  by  the  taste  or  colour  of  the  matter 
discharged  by  eructation.  Worms  are  often  indicated  by  a  sense  of  choking, 
and  frequent  ineffectual  efforts  to  vomit,  a^  if  there  were  some  foreign  body 
in  the  ossophagus. 

Treatment. — ^This  is  very  simple.  In  mild  cases,  abstinence  or  the  use  of  a 
▼ery  restricted  diet  for  a  day  or  two  will  be  sufficient.  In  severer  cases,  the 
most  effectual  remedy  is  an  emetic.  When  the  patient  is  disposed  to  vomit, 
large  draughts  of  warm  water^  or  of  warm  chamomile  tea,  will  often  be  suffi- 
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oient  to  evacuate  the  stomach.  I  have  seen  the  most  violent  slomaehie  i»— , 
which  had  resisted  powerful  anodynes  and  nervous  stimukntiy  give  way  !■• 
mediately  after  vomiting  produced  by  a  copious  draught  of  wann  molaww  aad 
water.  When  an  emetic  is  necessary,  ipecacuanha  should  be  preferred,  $ai 
its  administration  accompanied  with  free  dilution.  Large  draaghto  of  warB 
water  sometimes  prove  useful  without  emesis,  probably  in  part  by  diluting  tht 
acfid  contents  of  the  stomach,  in  part  by  promoting  the  peristaltic  modoi 
downward  by  means  of  the  distension  they  occasion.  After  the  eracaatioo  of 
the  stomach,  an  aperient  may  often  be  advantageously  given ;  such  as  magocni, 
one  of  the  saline  cathartics,  especially  the  Seidlitz  powder,  castor  oil,  infnaoi 
of  rhubarb,  &c.  If  the  cause  of  irritation  be  an  acid  matter,  the  antacids  naj 
be  resorted  to  onginallv.  Magnesia  is  the  most  efficient ;  but  the  carbooatii 
and  bicarbonates  of  soda  and  of  potassa,  and,  in  cases  of  enfeeUed  stomach, 
some  one  of  the  preparations  of  ammonia,  particularly  the  aromatic  spirit,  mj 
be  used.  Powdered  charcoal  has  been  recommended,  and  is  probably  8Dm^ 
times  useful  by  absorbing  the  irritating  matters.  The  remedies  applicable  it 
the  case  of  worms  will  be  mentioned,  when  the  effects  of  these  parasites  ait 
treated  of.  Should  spasm  continue  after  the  removal  of  the  cause,  it  must  k 
treated,  as  hereafter  indicated,  by  anodynes,  nervous  stimulanla,  and  rani- 
sives  to  the  epigastrium. 

Irritatton  firozn  Gout  and  Rheumatism. — ^These  diseases  affBding 
the  stomach  sometimes  produce  inflammation,  but  more  freauently  irritatisi 
merely,  which  may  be  seated  in  the  mucous  membrane,  or  in  tne  muscular  cost 
In  the  former  case,  it  is  attended  with  a  vague  uneasiness  in  the  epigastrina, 
and  all  the  other  symptoms  which  characterize  dyspepsia,  so  that  it  would  k 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  affections  except  by  reference  to  the  mode  of  onsl 
and  of  relief,  which  in  gout  and  rheumatism  are  often  sudden,  being  codsb- 
quent  the  one  upon  a  retrocession  of  the  disease  from  some  other  part  Co  the 
stomach,  the  other  upon  its  transfer  again  to  the  original  seat,  or  elsewben. 
Even  when  the  gouty  or  rheumatic  seizure  occurs  primarily  in  the  stomach,  it 
may  generally  be  recognized  by  its  disposition  to  alternate  with  pains  in  other 
parts.  When  the  affection  is  seated  in  the  muscular  coat,  it  generally  prs* 
duces  spasms,  which  in  some  cases  are  exceedingly  violent.  The  reniedicf 
especially  applicable  to  the  gouty  or  rheumatic  disease  have  been  treated  fif 
elsewhere.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that,  when  the  gastric  symptoms  ait 
urgent,  revulsion  towards  the  extremities  should  be  effected  by  sinapisms  or 
hot  and  stimulating  pediluvia,  and  the  local  symptoms  relieved  by  anodynes, 
given  either  by  the  mouth  or  by  the  rectum,  according  as  the  stomach  is  re- 
tentive or  otherwise.  When  the  affection  is  purely  spasmodic,  nervous  stianh 
lants  may  be  conjoined  with  the  anodyne.  £mo]lient  and  anodyne  applin- 
tions  to  the  epigastrium  may  also  be  used ;  but  by  far  the  most  efficient  eztensi 
remedy  is  a  sinapism  of  pure  mustard  immediately  over  the  stomach,  kept  oa 
for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  or  as  long  as  the  patient  can  well  support  it. 

Irritation  firom  Spinal  Disorder,  &c. — Gastric  irriution  arisini 
from  functional  or  organic  disorder  in  the  spinal  marrow,  semilunar  ganglioai, 
or  other  sources  of  nervous  supply  to  the  stomach,  is  a  very  oommon  allectioB, 
especially  in  females,  and  is  often  very  injuriously  confounded  with  dvspepsia. 
It  is  attended,  in  different  cases,  by  almost  every  variety  of  symptom  by  which 
the  stomach  is  capable  of  expressing  its  suffering.  All  kinds  of  pain  mca- 
tioned  under  chronic  gastritis  are  occasionally  experienced,  from  the  vagae 
distressing  uneasiness  of  epigastrium  so  common  in  dyspepsia,  up  to  violeat 
spasm.  The  uneasiness  referred  to  is  sometimes  more  intolerable  than  acals 
pain,  and  is  occasionally  attended  with  great  restlessness,  mental  dejectioB, 
and  even  with  convulsions.    In  some  cases  the  most  promineai  tjmploa  is 
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Very  froquendj  this  alterative  treatmeBt  will  be  sufficient^  without,  the  aute- 
oiedent  use  of  a  brisk  cathartic. 

Irritation  fVoxn  the  GaBtrio  Contents. — The  cases  are  very  nuroe- 
lOjDis,  in  which  the  excitement  of  stomach  produced  by  irritating  substances 
contained  in  ilL  though  so  slight  or  brief  as  not  to  be  entitled  to  the  name  of 
inflammation,  is  yet  sufficiently  beyond  the  line  of  health  to  call  for  the  notice 
of  the  physician.  The  symptoms,  in  such  cases,  ^e.  exceedingly  diversified. 
The  patient  generally  experiences  more  or  less  epigastric  uneasiness,  >fi;hich  is 
of  a  variable  character,  sometimes  not  exceeding. a  morbid  feeling  of  heat,  or 
a  slight  gnawing  sensation,  sometimes  amounting  to  burning  pain,  or  cardi-* 
algia,  and  occasionally  gastralgic  or  spasmodic.  Some  of  the  most  violent 
cases  of  spasm  of  the  stomach  that  I  have  witnessed,  have  arisen  from  the 
presence  of  indigestible  food.  This  uneasiness  is  frequently  associated  with 
niausea,  and  occasional  but  ineffectual  efforts  to  vomit,  or  with  eructations  of 
fetid,  sour,  acrid,  or  bitter  fluid,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cause.  The 
pulse  is  generally  slow,  sometimes  more  feeble  than  in  health,  the  skin  often 
cool,  and  the  tongue  either  unaltered,  or  slightly  furred  towards  the  root,  or 
cipvered  with  a  clammy  mucus.  Among  the  sympathetic  affections  are  often 
supra-orbital  headache,  pains  in  the  loins  and  extremities^  general  malaise, 
chilliness,  urticaria  or  other  cutaneous  eruption,  and  sometimes  stupor  or 
Qoma.  In  children  and  delicate  females,  the  nervous  disorder  amounts  some- 
times  to  convulsions.     When  the  sympathetic  affection  is  considerable,  the 

e'tstric  symptoms  are  .usually  masked,  and  wrong  inferences  may  be  drawn, 
nder  these  circumstances,  the  existence  of  nausea,  or  some  tenderness  on 
pressure  in  the  epigastrium,  will  often  indicate  the  real  seat  of  the  disease. 
After  a  variable  period,  either  full  vomiting  takes  place,  or  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  pass  downward  through  the  pylorus;  and,  in  both  cases,  prompt 
relief  is  obtained.  Occasionally,  however,  when  the  irritation  has  been  con- 
riderable  and  protracted,  the  depression  following  the  excitement  is  so  great 
as  to  incapacitate  the  stomach,  for  one  or  two  days  or  more,  for  the  proper 
performance  of  its  functions.  Should  the  cause  continue  to  act,  inflamma- 
tion becomes  established. 

Excess  in  drinking  or  eating;  indigestible  food;  substances  which  from 
idiosyncrasy  disagree  with  the  patient;  acrid  medicines  and  poisons;  the  pro-. 
4octs  of  acid  fermentation,  or  other  chemical  change  in  the  food  after  it  has 
been  swallowed;  excess  of  acid  in  the  gastric  liquors,  and  other  acrid  secretions 
of  the  stomach;  bile  which  has  ascended  from  the  duodenum;  worms  in  the 
stomach;  such  are  the  most  frequent  agents  in  the  production  of  this  variety 
of  gastric  irritation.  There  is  some  little  difference  in  the  operation  of  these 
oauses.  Thus,  indigestible  food  is  most  apt  to  produce  spasm  of  the  stomach, 
acid  or  other  acrid  matters  to  occasion  cardialgia,  and  excess  of  bile  probably  to 
provoke  vomiting.  The  results  may  take  place  in  a  stomach  otherwise  healthy, 
if  the  cause  be  sufficiently  intense;  but,  when  the  irritation  proceeds  from  sub- 
'fltances  used  as  food,  it  is  most  easily  induced  by  eating  heartily  when  the 
stomach  is  temporarily  debilitated,  as  after  violent  exercise,  by  which  nervous 
energy  has  been  diverted  from  the  viscera  to  the  muscles.  The  character  of 
-  the  offending  agent  may  often  be  known  by  the  taste  or  colour  of  the  matter 
discharged  by  eructation.  Worms  are  often  indicated  by  a  sense  of  choking, 
and  frequent  ineffectual  efforts  to  vomit,  a^  if  there  were  some  foreign  body 
in  the  oesophagus. 

Treatment. — ^This  is  very  simple.  In  mild  cases,  abstinence  or  the  use  of  a 
very  restricted  diet  for  a  day  or  two  will  be  sufficient.  In  severer  cases,  the 
most  effectual  remedy  is  an  emetic.  When  the  patient  is  disposed  to  vomit, 
large  draughts  of  warm  water^  or  of  warm  chamomile  tea,  will  often  be  suffi- 
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tralgia,  andy  from  itfi  orif];iD  (xo^Sta  and  axyo$),  would  appear  to  aignifj 
nothing  more  than  pain  about  the  cardiac  orifice.  Bat  it  ia  alao  frequentlj 
used  as  synonymous  with  hearfhiim;  and  it  will  be  foi^nd  convenient  to  re* 
strict  its  application  to  that  painful  feeling  of  heat  or  burning,  which  so  often 
attends  inflammation  or  irritation  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane.  This 
aensation  may,  indeed,  be  considered  as  characteristic  of  inflammation  or  Taa- 
cular  irritation  of  the  stomach,  in  contradistinction  to  mere  nervoos  irritation. 
It  is  a  very  common  attendant  upon  the  presence  of  acrid  matters  in  the 
Rtomach,  and  has  been  looked  upon  almost  as  diagnostic  of  acidity.  It  is  to 
be  relieved,  of  course,  by  the  remedies  calculated  to  cure  the  pathological 
condition  of  which  it  is  a  svmptom. 

Gastralgia. — Gastroaynia, — These  terms,  as  their  origin  indicates,  rim- 
ply  imply  pain  in  the  stomach.  I  employ  them  to  express  pure  or  simple 
pain,  without  those  complications  of  morbid  sensation  which  so  often  occur  in 
stomachic  affections.  This  is  not  unfrequcntly  present  in  gastritis,  whether 
acute  or  chronic ;  but  it  is  also  very  often  purely  nervous,  without  any  appre- 
ciable vascular  disease ;  in  other  words,  is  a  true  neuralgia  of  the  stomach.  In 
this  light  I  now  propose  to  consider  it. 

(^ati«M.-*0a8tralgia  may  proceed  from  disease  of  the  spinal  marrow  or 
sympathetic  nerve,  from  gout  or  rheumatism  affecting  the  stomach,  or  from 
certain  not  very  accurately  defined  conditions  of  the  system,  which  constitute 
a  predisposition  to  neuralgia  in  general.  It  not  unfrequcntly  occurs  in  the 
convalescence  from  acute  diseases,  and  in  debility  from  other  causes,  such  u 
meagre  diet,  impaired  digestion,  profuse  evacuations,  and  especially  the  loss 
of  blood.  Anemic  and  hysterical  females  are  very  subject  to  it.  Anxiety  of 
mind,  and  the  habitual  influence  of  strong  and  contending  emotions,  frequently 
act  as  predisposing  causes.  "VVhen  the  predisposition  exists,  the  slightest 
cause  is  sufficient  to  bring  on  the  pain.  Any  disturbing  emotion,  any  local 
aflection  which  mny  react  sympathetically  on  the  stomach,  even  the  mildest 
articles  of  food  or  of  drink,  are  capable  of  inducing  a  paroxysm. 

Diagnoms, — The  only  affection  with  which  pure  gastralgia  is  liable  to  be 
confoupded  is  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  It  wants  the  febrile  symptoms, 
the  great  prostration,  the  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  the  steady  conrae  which 
mark  acute  gastritis,  for  which,  therefore,  it  can  scarcely  be  mistaken.  From 
the  chronic  form  of  the  disease  it  is  not  always  so  easily  distinguished ;  the 
symptoms  in  the  latter  being  so  variable,  that  it  is  impossible  to  institute  a 
precise  comparison  applicable  to  all  cases.  No  one  symptom  in  the  following 
catalogue  can  be  considered  as  uniformly  diagnostic;  but  the  whole,  taken 
together,  will  lead  almost  always  to  a  correct  conclusion. 

The  pain  in  gastralgia  is  usually  severe,  uncomplicated,  and  often  capri- 
cious, occurring  irregularly,  and  sometimes  leaving  the  patient  altogether  for 
a  time.  Instead  of  being  increased,  it  is  often  relieved  by  pressure,  though 
this  is  not  invariably  the  case.  In  chronic  gastritis,  it  is  usually  dull,  often 
complicated  with  burning  or  other  disordered  sensation,  more  steady,  seldom 
being  entirely  wanting,  and  almost  always  aggravated  by  pressure  in  the  epi- 
gastrium. In  the  former  affection,  the  appetite,  though  variable,  is  often 
undiminished,  vomiting  and  excessive  thirst  unusual,  and  digestion  frequently 
as  vigorous  as  in  health ;  in  the  latter,  the  appetite  usually  suffers,  nausea 
and  vomiting  are  not  uncommon,  the  patient  is  apt  to  be  annoyed  with  thirst, 
and  digestion  is  almost  always  impaired.  The  tongue  in  gastralgia  is  not  un- 
frequcntly healthy,  the  skin  cool,  and  the  pulse  quite  undisturbed ;  while,  in 
chronic  gastritis,  though  the  same  condition  of  these  parts  may  sometimes  exist, 
the  contrary  is  more  frequently  the  case.  The  neuralgic  afEBCtion  may  be 
attended  with  various  sympothetio  nervoui  di^turbanoee^  soeh  'm  ijwjgSuBm, 
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palpitation^  restlessness,  morbid  vigilance,  &o. ;  bat  wants  tbe  cxfrenic  t'ma- 
ciatioif  and  bectic  (symptoms  which  mark  the  advanced  stage  of  the  infla^n- 
mation.  The  spirits  in  both  are  nsually  depressed,  but  in  gastralgia  are  more 
variable,  being  excessively  low  during  the  paroxysms,  and  again  bright  and 
cheerful  when  tbe  pain  remits  or  retires.  Uot  and  stimulating  drinks  gene- 
rally aggravate  chronic  gastritis,  while  they  often  relieve  gastrulgia.  In  both, 
constipation  is  an  almost  constant  attendant,  unless  the  case  is  complicated 
with  chroaio  enteritis,  which  is  much  more  likely  to  happen  in  the  inflamma- 
tory than  in  the  nervous  affection.  Not  nnfrequently  the  two  affections  are 
combined  in  the  same  case,  and  the  diagnosis  is  thus  obscured.  In  doubtful 
cases,  it  is  safest  to  treat  the  disease  as  chronic  inflammatioUi  and,  if  the  mea- 
sures employed  fail,  then  to  address  our  remedies  to  the  neuralgic  condition. 

Treatment — The  most  urgent  indication,  in  severe  eases,  is  for  immediate 
relief  from  pain.  For  this  purpose,  anodynes  must  be  used  internally,  and  a 
'strong  impression  made  upon  the  epigastrium  by  rubefacient  or  epispastio 
applications.  Opium,  or  some  one  of  its  preparations,  is  the  most  efficient 
anodyne;  but  other  narcotics,  as  hyoscyamus,  stramonium,  belladonna,  extract 
of  hemp,-lactucarium,  and  chloroform,  separate  or  combined,  may  often  be 
advantageously  resorted  to,  especially  when  it  is  necessary  to  sustain  a  con- 
stant impression  for  a  considerable  lime.  Hydrocyanic  acid  has  also  been 
highly  reconimended ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  smoking  of  tobacco  might 
Bometimes  prove  beneficial.  Great  relief  is  asserted  to  have  followed  the  use 
of  powdered  charcoal;  but  the  pain,  in  these  instances,  has  probably  pro- 
ceeded from  irritant  matters  in  the  stomach.  According  to  Dr.  Belloc,  the 
beat  form  of  charcoal  is  that  prepared  from  the  wood  of  the  poplar.  It  may 
be  taken  in  the  form  of  an  electuary,  in  the  dose  of  a  teaspoonful  several 
times  a  day.  Where  a  sudden,  but  fugitive  external  impression  is  desired,  a 
fiiaapism  should  be  applied  over  the  stomach ;  when  the  impression  is  to  be 
more  permanent,  a  blister  of  Spanish  flics.  Both  indications  may  be  met  by 
the'  use  of  strong  solution  of  ammonia.  Advantage  will  sometimes  be  found 
in  nprinkling  tbe  acetate  or  sulphate  of  morphia  over  the  blistered  sur&ce, 
deprived  of  the  cuticle. 

A  second  indication  is  to  change  that  condition,  whether  of  the  stomach 
or  of  tbe  system,  upon  which  the  predisposition  to  the  disease  depends. 
Wlien  the  gastralgia  is  associated  with  debility,  as  in  convalescence  from 
febrile  diseases,  this  object  may  often  be  effected  by  the  use  of  tonics.  I 
have  seen  tbe  affection  speedily  give  way  to  the  pure  vegetable  bitters,  or  to 
qninia.  The  former  may  be  given  in  infusion  with  aromatics,  and  a  little 
Behoa  or  rhubarb.  The  latter  is  an  almost  certain  remedy  when  the  disease 
is  regularly  intermittent.  In  anemic  cases  the  chalybeates  are  preferable. 
The  alterative  mineral  tonics  have  enjoyed  great  reputation  in  the  disease. 
Nitrate  of  silver  was  recommended  by  Dr.  James  Johnson;  but  subnitrate  of 
bismuth  has  been  more  employed.  The  latter  preparation  should  be  given 
in  the  dose  of  from  three  to  five  grains  three  times  a  day.  All  these  reme- 
dies may  be  advantageously  combined  with  opium  or  the  narcotic  extracts. 
It  should  always  be  ascertained  whether  the  disease  is  connected  with  spinal 
irritation,  and  if  so,  the  remedies  should  bo  applied  accordingly.  (See  page 
555.)  If  it  be  of  rheumatic  or  gouty  origin,  in  addition  to  other  measures, 
stimulant  applications  should  be  made  to  the  extremities.  To  meet  this  same 
indication,  all  those  means  should  be  employed  which  are  requisite  for  con- 
firming the  general  health,  such  as  exercise  in  the  open  air,  sleeping  in  well- 
Tentilated  apartments,  and  in  summer  upon  mattrasses  instead  of  feather- 
beds,  relaxation  from  the  anxieties  and  fatigues  of  business,  and  cheerful 
MMBiaty  and  agreeable  recreation  when  attainable.    Great  advantage  will  often 
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accrue  from  yisits  to  the  watering-places,  a  sea- voyage,  or  a  protracted  jour- 
ney  or  residence  abroad.  Sea-bathing,  or  the  occasional  use  of  the  shower- 
bath,  may  be  added  to  the  other  measures. 

In  order  to  avoid  sources  of  irritation,  the  diet  should  be  carefully  r^o- 
lated.  The  rules  which  will  be  given  hereafter,  under  the  head  of  dyspepsia, 
are  applicable  in  the  present  case.  Advantage  is  sometimes  experienced 
from  stimulating  drinks,  as  a  little  brandy  and  water  during  meals;  but  the 
moral  hazard  is,  on  the  whole,  greater  than  any  probable  benefit 

Pyrosis«  —  Waterbrdsh, — The  term  pyrosis  has  been  diffisrently  em- 
ployed, sometimes  to  signify  merely  a  burning  pain  in  the  epigastric  region, 
sometimes  as  the  title  of  a  peculiar  affection  usually  called  waterbrash.  I 
follow  the  example  of  Cullen,  whose  authority  has  almost  fixed  the  meaning 
of  the  words  among  English  and  American  pKysicians^  in  using  the  term 
cardialgia  for  the  former  purpose,  and  pyrosis  exclusively  for  the  latter; 
although  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  application  of  the  words  is  not  sup- 
ported by  their  derivation.  Cullen's  description  of  the  disorder  now  under 
consideration  has  scarcely  been  improved  by  subsequent  writers'. 

Pyrosis  usually  occurs  in  paroxysms.  It  commences  with  a  sense  of  con- 
striction and  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  which  is  increased  by  an  attempt 
to  assume  the  erect  posture,  and  thus  causes  the  patient  to'  lean  forward. 
The  pain  is  often  very  severe,  and  is  sometimes  attended  with  a  burning  sen- 
sation. After  a  while,  the  patient  discharges  by  eructation  oonnderaUe 
quantities  of  a  thin  watery  fluid,  which  is  generally  quite  tasteless,  thoodi 
sometimes,  probably  from  accidental  causes,  sour  or  acrid.  Under  this  dis- 
charge, the  pain  gradually  lessens,  and  ultimately  ceases  altogether.  The 
fluid  is  not  usually  thrown  off  at  once,  but  by  repeated  emctationsi  whidi 
continue  for  a  considerable  time.  The  attacks  most  commonly  oeeor  in  the 
morning  or  forenoon,  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  but  often  also  at  other 
periods.  When  they  have  once  occurred,  they  are  apt  to  be  repeated  at  vary- 
ing intervals  for  a  great  length  of  time.  In  the  intervals,  the  patient  is  oftn 
exempt  from  dyspeptic  or  other  morbid  gastric  symptoms,  thus  proving  that 
the  affection  is  not  essentially  dependent  upon  dyspepsia,  or  chronio  inflan- 
mation  of  the  stomach,  although  it  may  be  associated  with  thoee  diseases. 

Cauui. — The  causes  of  pyrosis  are  not  well  understood.  It  occurs  most 
frequently  among  those  who  are  meagerly  fed,  and  at  the  same  time  indolgs 
in  spirituous  liquors.  Hence,  it  is  said  to  be  common  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, where  the  lower  classes  live  chiefly  on  oatmeal  and  potatoes,  and  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  whiskey  freely.  Linnaeus  mentions  that  it  is  pre- 
valent in  Lapland ;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Magnus  Huss,  of  Stoekholm,  it  is 
very  common  throughout  Sweden,  so  as  to  be  a  real  national  scoarge,  firom 
which  few  of  the  lower  classes  escape.  The  author  ascribes  it  to  the  abuse 
of  spirits,  and  the  habitual  use  of  indigestible  food.  {Archtve$  Gin.,  5e  s^., 
i.  519.)  But  it  is  confined  to  no  class,  nor  to  any  particular  mode  of  life. 
It  seldom,  however,  occurs  before  the  age  of  puberty,  or  in  old  people,  and  is 
more  common  in  women  than  men.  According  to  Cullen,  its  attacks  may 
be  brought  on  by  cold  applied  to  the  lower  extremities,  or  by  any  considera- 
ble emotion  of  the  mind,  but  for  the  most  part  occur  without  any  known 
exciting  cause.  Any  cause  calculated  to  disturb  the  stomach,  independently 
of  diet,  may  occasionally  induce  an  attack,  as  pregnancy,  mental  anxiety,  Ac. 

Nature. — As  to  the  nature  of  the  affection,  we  may  infer  f^om  the  symp- 
toms that  it  is  a  combination  of  gastralgia  with  vascular  irritation  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  occurring  paroxysmally,  and  relieved  at  each  aUaek  \ij  a 
copious  elimination  of  fluid  from  the  exhalant  vessels  of  the  ttonadi.  The 
pain  does  not  appear  to  he  prodooed  by  the  {Hreeeiioe  of  the  ividy  wkidi  is 
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tumallj  quite  bland;  bat  to  be  relieved  by  the  prodaction  of  the  fluid.  In 
this  respect  it  differs  entirely  from  cardialgia,  in  which  the  uneasiness  is  ex- 
cited by  the  irritating  character  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  The  two 
affections,  howeyefi,  may  co-exist,  especially  in  dyspeptic  cases;  and  in  such 
we  may  haye  the  burning, pain,  and  acrid  or  sour  discharges,  along  with  the 
paroxysms  of  pyrosis.  The  complaint  is  confounded  by  some  writers  with 
glistrorrb^a,  or  catarrh  of  the  stomach.  But,  in  the  latter,  the  discharge -is 
mucous,  and  proceeds  probably  from  the  mucous  follicles,  either  inflamed,  or 
in  that  relaxed  condition  which  sometimes  follows  inflammation. 

Treatment. — ^The  pain  may  be  relieved  by  opiates  or  other  narcotics,  as  in 

Bstralgia,  conjoined  if  necessary  with  revulsive  applications  to  the  epigastrium, 
the  liquid  discharges  be  sour,  magnesia,  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  potassa,  or 
aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  may  be  united  with  the  anodyne.  But  this  treat- 
ment is  only  palliative.  The  curative  processes  n\ust  be  applied  in  the  intervals. 
If  chronic  gastritis  exist,  the  measures  should  first  be  directed  to  the  cure  of 
that  affection.  If  there  be  no  inflammation,  the  patient  should  be  put  upon 
the  course  of  treatment,  as  respects  medicine,  regimen,  and  modes  of  life,  appli- 
oable  to  dyspepsia.  Some  particular  remedies,  however,  have  been  recommended 
as  especially  useful  in  this  affection.  Among  these  the  most  prominent  is  sub- 
nitrate  of  bismuth,  given  as  directed  under  gastralgia.  Nitrate  of  silver  may 
also  be  employed  with  prospect  of  advantage.  Oxide  and  sulphate  of  zinc, 
and  the  vegetable  astringents,  have  been  recommended.  Linnsdus  speaks 
favourably  of  nux  vomica.  This  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  five  grains  three 
times  a-day,  or  its  active  principle  strychnia,  in  the  dose  of  from  the  twelfth  to 
the  sixth  of  a  grain.  Much  may  be  expected  from  sulphate  of  quit^ia  freely 
administered,  in  ca3es  entirely  free  from  symptoms  pf  inflammation.  Dr. 
Caldwell  states  that  he  has  known  cures  effected  by  the  use  of  lime-water  an4, 
milk,  with  blisters  to  the  epigastrium.  {Notez  to  Oullen^s  First  Lines,) 

Spasm  of  the  Stomach. — Cramp  of  the  Stomach, — By  these  t^rma 
la  meant  any  painful  morbid  contraction  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach. 
The  ordinary  peristaltic  movement  may  become  painful,  in  consequence  of  an 
inflamed  or  highly  sensitive  gtate  of  the  muscular  fibre,  or  of  the  parte  moved 
by  its  contractions.  In  such  cases,  the  affection  is  not  spasmodic.  Spasm  of 
the  involuntary  muscles  bears  the  same  relation  to  their  ordinary  healthy  con- 
traction, that  a  similar  affection  of  the  voluntary  muscles  does  to  their  voluntary 
movements.  These  are  often  painful  without  being  spasmodic,  as  for  exa^iple 
in  rheumatism.  To  constitute  spasm  of  the  stomach,  therefore,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  contraction  should  not  only  be  painful,  but  unusual,  either  in  degree 
or  direction.  This  disorder  is  very  analogous  to  gastralgia ;  but,  in  the  latter, 
there  is  not  necessarily  any  unusual  movement  of  the  stomach.  The  two 
conditions,  however,  often  co-exist. 

Spasm  of  the  stomach  is  characterized  by  a  sense  of  pain  and  stricture  or 
oontraotion  in  the  epigastrium,  occurring  in  paroxysms,  with  a  remission  or 
complete  intermission  of  pain  in  the  intervals.  The  stomach  sometimes  feels 
as  if  drawn  towards  the  back,  sometimes  as  if  gathered  into  a  ball.  The  pain 
varies  somewhat  in  position,  being  diffused  over  the  epigastrium,  or  confined 
to  a  portion  of  it,  according  as  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  stomach  is  affected. 
Sometimes  it  extends  up  into  the  breast,  when  the  oesophagus  *  participates  in 
.the  spasm.  During  the  paroxysm,  the  patient  usually  holds  himself  in  a  bent 
poaition.  Nevertheless,  the  pain  so  far  from  being  increased,  is  ordinarily 
somewhat  relieved  by  pressure  from  without,  although,  after  the  subsidence 
of  the  spasm,  the  stomach  is  left  sore  and  tender  to  external  impression.  This 
ia  an  important  fact  in  reference  to  diagnosis.  All  violent  spasmodic  action 
18  apt  to  be  followed  by  a  feeling  of  soreness  or  tenderness^  as  if  the  part  had 
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been  severely  pinched.  Tenderness  in  the  epigastrinin,  therefore,  remaining 
aft^r  a  paroxysm  of  gastric  spasm,  must  not  be  considered  as  an  evidence  of 
inflammation.  The  pain  is  in  various  degrees,  from  a  slight  fugitive  affectioo, 
which  scarcely  merits  notice,  up  to  the  most  violent  of  which  the  human  frame 
is  susceptible.  Perhaps  no  physical  agony  is  greater  than  that  of  the  severest 
spasm  of  the  stomach.  Strong  and  determined  men  sometimes  scream  under 
its  violence.  In  moderate  cases,  little  sympathetic  disturbance  of  any  kind  Is 
experienced ;  the  pulse  and  skin  both  remaining  nearly  in  their  ordinary  state. 
But,  when  the  spasm  is  violent,  a  shock  is  extended  through  the  nervoos 
centres  to  the  whole  system,  somewhat  analogous  to  that  which  results  from  a 
sudden  and  severe  injury.  The  skin  becomes  cool  and  clammy,  a  cold  sweat 
stands  upon  the  brow,  and  the  pulse  is  reduced  in  strength  so  as  sometimes  to 
become  fluttering,  or  scarcely  perceptible.  Indeed  the  shock  is  occasionally 
fatal ;  the  vital  actions  ceasing  entirely,  under  the  tremendous  concentration 
of  nervous  energy  in  the  stomach.  Thus,  death  sometimes  occm^  from  the 
effects  of  indigestible  food,  or  of  gout  translated  from  some  other  organ  to  the 
stomach.  Nausea  and  vomiting  are  not  usual  concomitants  of  qwsm  of  the 
stomach,  unless  when  the  latter  depends  upon  some  offending  matter  in  the 
viscus.  In  such  cases,  the  nausea  is  experienced  between  the  paroxysms,  be- 
ing replaced  during  their  continuance  by  the  more  violent  sensation.  In  the 
act  of  vomiting,  the  stomach  often  contracts  spasmodically,  and  occasions  ex- 
cruciating pain. 

Cavsi's. — Whatever  irritates  the  mucous  coat  may  throw  the  mnscnlar  sym- 
pathetically into  spasm,  especially  when  there  is  a  strong  predisposition  to  thai 
affection.  Hence,  it  is  frequently  caused  by  indigestible  food,  such  as  boiled 
cabbage,  cucumbers,  lobsters,  &c. ;  by  substances  which  disagree  with  the  sto- 
mach in  consequence  of  idiosyncrasy  ;  and  by  irritating  matters  in  the  stomach, 
whether  the  result  of  alteration  in  the  food  or  of  secretion,  as  acid  in  exoesi, 
acrid  gastric  juice,  and  bile  regurgitating  from  the  duodenum.  In  all  then 
cases,  the  occurrence  of  nausea  in  the  intervals  between  the  spasms,  and  oeai> 
sional  eructations  or  abortive  efforts  to  vomit,  will  sometimes  serve  to  indicate 
the  nature  of  the  cause.  Another  common  cause  is  a  collection  of  air,  either 
resulting  from  the  fermenting  food,  or  from  a  secretory  act  of  the  stomach. 
This  will  often  be  indicated  by  belching.  Spasm  of  the  stomach  may  be  oe- 
casioued  also  by  congestion  of  the  portal  system  of  veins,  by  irritation  of  the 
spinal  marrow  or  sympathetic  nerve,  by  gout  or  rheumatism,  by  cold  exter- 
nally applied,  especially  to  the  extremities,  and  by  very  cold  water  taken  into 
the  stomach,  when  the  body  is  overheated  or  perspiring.  In  many  persons, 
a  strong  predisposition  to  the  affection  exists.  We  find  it  especially  in  those 
debilitated  by  improper  indulgences,  irregular  modes  of  life,  the  long  continu- 
anoo  of  depressing  emotions,  or  cert^iiu  chronic  disorders  affecting  particularly 
the  nervous  system.  Hysterical  females,  and  gouty  and  dyspeptic  individuals 
are  peculiarly  subject  to  it.  When  the  pre^lisposition  exists  strongly,  very 
slight  cuuses  are  sufficient  to  bring  it  into  action.  The  least  irregularity  of 
diet,  or  any  unusual  emotion,  especially  of  an  agitating  character,  even  mental 
association  without  emotion,  may  serve  as  an  exciting  cause.  I  have  heard  of 
a  woman,  in  whom  the  smell  of  an  apple  was  sufficient  to  induce  an  attack  of 
spasm  in  the  stomach. 

Treafmtut. — This  must  vary  with  the  cause,  and  the  precise  measures  necet- 
sary  will  be  indicated  in  connexion  with  the  complaints  of  which  this  affection 
is  an  accompaniment.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  point  out  the  remedies  in 
a  general  way.  If  the  spasm  proceed  from  offending  matters  in  the  stoniadi, 
especially  from  undigested  food,  these  should  be  evacuated  by  an  emetie  of 
ipecacuanha,  which  should  be  followed  by  a  mild  cathartic.    When  the 
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tion.ifl  not  aeveze,  it  will  be  sufficient,  instead  of  the  emetic,  to  administer  a 
dose  of  castor  oil  with  jaudannm.  ,  If  the  offending  matter  be  acid,  magnesia 
or  other,  antacid  should  be  given  ;  and  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  will  be 
found  peculiarly  useful  from  its  stimulant  properties.  After  vomiting,  if  that 
riiould  be  deemed  necessary,  and  if  not,  immediately,^  recourse  must  be  had  to 
anodynes.  In  severe  oases,  two  or  three  grains  of  opium,'  or  an  equivalett 
dose  of  laudanum,  black-drop,  or  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia,  should  be  given 
at4)nce,  and  repeated  every  half  hour  or  hour  till  relief  is  obtained.  The 
opiate  may  in  general  be  given  in  connexion  with  the  cathartic  or  antacid, 
when  either  of  these  may  be  considered  necessary.  In  the  absence  of  all  in- 
flammi^tion,  or  high  vascular  excitement  of  the  stomach,  certain  stimulants, 
e^cially  the  nervous,  such  as  Hoffmann's  anodyne,  ether,  musk,  and  the  pre- 
.pftrations  of  ammonia,  may  be  usefully  conjpined  with  the  anodyne.  If  the 
msm  be  caused  or  accompanied  by  flatus,  the  aromatics  may  be  freely  used,  as 
the  essence  of  peppermint,  spearmint,  or  pennyroyal,  ginger  tea,  the  compound 
apirit  of  lavender,  compound  tincture  bf  cardamom,  oil  of  turpentine,  &c. 
External  applications,  such  as  have  been  mentioned  under  gastralgia,  should 
never  be  neglected.  The  most  efficient,  on  the  whole,  is  a  sinapism  of  pure 
miistard.  -  Obstinate  spasm  of  the  stomach  has  yielded  immediately  to  the 
revulsion  produced  by  a  large  cupping-glass  applied  to  the  epigastrium.  When 
there  is  evidence  of  considerable  vascular  excitement  of  the  stomach,  or  the 
disease  is  inflammatory,  it  is  advisable  to  take  blood  from  the  arm,  and  in 
some  cases  to  bleed  largely.  Cups  or  leeches  to  the  epigastrium  may  be  super- 
added, or  substituted,  according  to  circumstances.  When  portal  congestion  or 
hepatic  disease  exists,  the  anodyne  remedies  should  be  united  with,  or  followed 
by,  a  dose  of  calomel.  Should  the  spine  be  in  fault,  the  remedies  should  be 
applied  to  that  part.  (See  page  555.)  In  gouty  and  rheumatic  cases,  the 
irritation  should  be  invited  to  the  extremities  by  rubefacient  applications.  To 
relieve  the  predisposition  to  spasm,  the  treatment  must  be  directed  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  system,  and  the  particular  state  of  the  stomach.  The 
measures  recommended  in  gastralgia  will  be  found  useful  here. 

N^iisea  and  Vomiting.— The  stomach  throws  up  its  contents  in  two 
dilEerent  modes;  first j  by  regurgitation  or  eructation,  which  is  effected  by 
the  oontraction  of  the  stomach,  assisted  sometimes  by  the  voluntary  contrac- 
tion of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles;  and  secondly ,  by  vomiting, 
which  is  the  result  of  various  combined  involuntary  movements,  made  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  brain.  The  former  is  not'  essentially  a  morbid 
aetion,  as  it  often  occurs  in  health.  It  is  to  the  latter  that  the  following 
ofaeervations  refer. 

JPhenomena, — Yoibiting  is  very  generally,  though  not  always,  preceded  by 
the  peculiar  condition  denominated  nausea,  or  sickness  of  stomach.  This  is 
a  distressing  sensation  always  referred  to  the  stomach,  unattended  with  pain, 
and  of  so  peculiar  a  character  as  not  to  admit  of  description.  It  is  accompar 
niedi  in  various  degrees,  with  a  feeling  of  general  languor  and  debility,  a 
small,  feeble,,  often  irregular  pulse,  a  psJe,  cool,  and  moist  skin,  general  mu8> 
eidar  relaxation,  rigors  and  trembling,  sunken  features,  and  an  increased  flow 
of  saliva,  and  probably  also  of  bile.  At  different  periods  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  nausea,  varying  from  a  few  seconds  to  several  hours,  the  dia- 
phragm and  abdominal  muscles  contract  suddenly  and  convulsively  upon  the 
Blomaoh,  the  muscular  coat  of  which  also  contracts;  while  the  cesophagus, 
which  is  ordinarily  in  a  state  of  constriction  at  the  cardiac  orifice,  relaxes  so 
as  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  gastric  contents  upwards.  All  these  move- 
ments are  simultaneous.  In  some  instances  the  oesophagus  appears  to  relax 
only  partially,  or  not  at  all;  and  then  those  ineffectual  efforts  to  vomit  take 
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place^  which  are  denoniinaied  retching.  OccasioDallT  the  Dansea  coDtinmi 
long,  and  is  very  distressing,  without  the  oecurreBce  (ji  either  TomitiDg  or 
retching;  and,  in  rare  instances,  vomiting  appears  to  come  on  anddenlj  aad 
unexpectedly,  without  anj  preceding  nausea,  or  at  least  with  so  little  as  not 
to  attract  notice.  During  the  act  of  vomiting,  the  return  of  the  blood  from 
the  head  is  impeded,  and  there  is  consequently  flushing  of  the  &ee,  with 
swelling  of  the  external  parts  of  the  head,  and  a  feeling  of  fulness  and  difr- 
tension  in  the  temples,  which  is  sometimes  painful.  Apoplexy  has  resulted 
from  the  pressure  made  on  the  hrain  in  the  act  of  vomiting.  The  pulse  he> 
comes  slower  and  fuller,  probably  in  consequence  of  this  pressure.  The  sto- 
mach sometimes  contracts  so  violently  as  to  produce  a  painful  feeling  of 
spai^m,  though  it  would  appear,  from  the  experiments  of  Magendie,  that  its 
contraction  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  act  of  vomiting.  When  the 
vomiting  subsides,  the  patient  is  generally  left  in  a  state  of  universal  relaxa- 
tion, with  a  soft  pulse,  a  moist  skin,  and  a  disposition  to  sleep. 

Explanation. — In  the  production  of  the  above  phenomena,  the  first  impret- 
sion  is  probably,  in  most  cases,  upon  the  stomach,  whence  it  is  transmitted  to 
the  brain,  giving  rise  to  the  sensation  of  nausea,  which  is  referred  to  the  epi- 
gastric region.  After  the  impression  upon  the  brain  has  reached  a  eertaiB 
degree  of  intensity,  an  influence  is  sent  down  to  the  various  parts  concerned 
in  vomiting,  by  which  these  parts  are  brought  into  simultaneous  action.  It 
is  thus  seen  that  the  intervention  of  the  brain  is  essential  to  the  result.  But 
it  is  not  necessary  that  the  original  impression  should  be  made  upon  the  sto- 
mach. Other  organs  are  susceptible  of  modifications  in  their  condition,  cap*- 
ble  of  inducing  the  same  state  of  the  brain,  and  consequently  the  same  rcsolti 
of  nausea  and  vomiting,  as  when  the  stomach  is  the  incipient  point  of  the 
movement.  It  may  be  said  that,  in  these  cases,  the  morbid  impression  ii 
sent  first  sympathetically  to  the  stomach  from  the  organ  primarily  aflfected, 
and  thence  transmitted  to  the  brain.  This  may  be  true  in  those  instances  ii 
which  the  organ  is  connected  with  the  stomach  by  means  of  the  sympatbetie 
nerve.  But,  in  other  instances,  the  stomach  is  probably  brought  into  ths 
circle  of  morbid  movement  solely  through  the  brain.  That  this  is  possible 
is  proved  by  an  experiment  of  Magendie,  who  removed  entirely  the  stomaek 
of  a  dog,  and,  having  substituted  for  it  an  inert  bag  filled  with  liquid,  sofr 
ceeded  in  bringing  on  vomiting  by  injecting  tartar  emetic  into  the  veins. 
Again,  the  original  movement  is  often  in  the  brain  itself.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  nausea  and  vomiting  dependent  upon  derangements  of  that 
organ.  Mental  associations  alone  are  sufficient  to  produce  the  result;  as  most 
be  evident  to  those  in  whom  the  sight  or  smell  of  an  object,  which  has  already 
produced  sickness  of  stomach,  occasions  a  return  of  the  affection.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  nothing  more  is  requisite  to  occasion  nausea  and  vomiting 
than  the  production,  in  any  mode  whatever,  of  that  state  of  brain  whieb 
precedes  these  conditions,  when  the  stomach  itself  is  the  seat  of  the  fint 
morbid  impression.  This  is  an  important  practical  fact ;  as  a  knowledge  of 
it  will  serve  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  physician,  in  many  instances,  to  the 
true  seat  of  the  disease,  which  might  otherwise  be  referred  exclusively  to 
the  stomach. 

Caiue*. — ^The  most  common  immediate  cause  of  vomiting  is  inflammation 
or  irritation  of  the  stomach.  The  result  equally  takes  place,  whatever  may 
be  the  cause  of  the  inflammation  or  irritation,  whether  offending  matter  in 
the  stomach,  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  congestion  of  the  portal  veins,  rbev- 
matic  or  gouty  disorder,  translated  cutaneous  affections,  spnal  irritation,  or 
direct  sympathy  with  other  organs  in  a  state  of  inflammation.  Evidence  b 
very  oftien  afforded,  aa  to  the  precise  caus^  by  the  natore  «f  the  anbitaiiea 
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▼omited.  If  these  be  ;ezoefl8iTely  sonr,  very  acrid,  or  very  bitter,  the  Yomit- 
hig  may  in  general  be  inferred  to  proceed  from  acid,  bile,  or  other  oflbnditag 
matter  in  the  stomach;  if  they  consist  of  mucus,  or -of  substances  swallowed 
not  in  themselves  irritating,  it  may  for  the  most  part  be  ascribed  to  the 
morbid  state  of  the  stomach  itself;  and  whether  this  be  inflammatioil  or 
irritation,  direct  or  sympathetic,  must  be  decided  by  the  symptoms.  Biit 
the  ejection  of  bile  must  not  always  be  considered  as  a  certain  evidence  of 
its  presence  in  the  stomach,  previously  to  the  commencement  of  vomiting ; 
for  the  pressure  on  the  gall-bladder  during  vomiting,  and  the  probable  in- 
crease of  the  hepatic  secretion  during  nausea,  may  cause  an  increased  flow 
into  the  duodenum,  the  action  of  which  viscus  as  well  as  that  of  the  stomach 
is  often  inverted  in  emcsis.  Disease  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  s^nd  of  the 
uterus  is  very  apt  to  occasion  vomiting.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that,  in 
obstinate  vomiting,  the  origin  joi'  which  cannot  be  traced  to  disease  of  the 
stomach  itself,  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  &c,, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  these  organs.  In  cases,  of  this  kind,  it 
may  result  from  an  extension  of  irritation  to  the  stomach  through  the  gan- 
fflionic  or  spinal  centres,  or  from  an  impression  made  by  the  diseased  organs 
mCermediately  upon  the  brain.  There  seems  to  be  a  state  of  the  nervous 
system,  resulting  from  various  causes,  which  disposes  to  that  cerebral  action 
essential  to  vomiting.  Such  a  state  results  from  violent  spasm  of  internal 
orgims,  as  of  the  biliary  ducts,  the  ureters,  and  the  bowels;  from  severe  xn- 
iuries  produced  by  external  violence,  as  by  blows,  falls,  and  sometimes  even 
Dy  surgical  operations;  from  the  loss  of  blood,  the  use  of  the  warm  bath, 
and  other  causes  which  induce  faintness;  from  the  depression  attending  the 
cold  stage  of  idiopathic  fevers ;  and  from  certain  peculiar  influences  disturb- 
ing to  the  nervous  system,  such  as  occur  in  exanthematous  fevers,  pregnancy, 
and  unaccustomed  motions  of  the  body,  as  in  sailing,  swinging,  riding  back- 
wards in  a  carriage,  &c.  Disorders  of  the.  brain  itself  very  frequently  pro- 
duce nausea  and  vomiting.  Obstinate  vomiting  is  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic features  of  hydrocephalus.  Concussion  and  inflammation  of  the  brain 
aie  frequently  attended  with  it,  as  are  also  various  functional  derangements  of 
that  organ,  producing  giddiness  or  swimming  of  the  head,  cephalalgia,  &c. 

It  would  appear,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  vomiting  cannot  always  be 
considered  as  arising  from  gastric  irritation.;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
noiau  unfrequent  attendant  upon  great  depression  of  the  system.  Even  direct 
depression  of  the  stomach  itself  would  seem  to  be  capably  of  producing- it. 
Thus,  draughts  of  tepid  water  often  occasion  nausea  and  vomiting,  probably 
bj  their  relaxing  or  depressing  influence ;  for  the  same  quantity,  either  hot, 
or  cold,  does  not  produce  the  same  effect,  proving  that  it  is  not  by  the  stimulus 
of  distension;  and  the  temperature,  being  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  sto- 
mash,  cannot  be  the  exciting  cause.  When  the  liquid  is  taken  either  hot  or 
ocAdy  the  direct  stimulus  of  the  heat  in  the  one  case,  and  the  indirect  stimulus 
of  the  cold  in  the  other,  obviate  the  depressing  influence  of  the  liquid.  The 
loss  by  the  stomach  of  its  ordinary  mechanical  support  may  give  rise  to  nau- 
sea and  vomiting.  Hence,  these  effects  have  resulted  from  relaxation  of  the 
abdominal  parietes,  and  have  been  relieved  by  a  bandage. 

FreaimenL — ^It  is  obvious  that,  in  the  treatment  of  vomiting,  regard  must 
be  had  to  the  pathological  condition  upon  which  it  depends,  and  remedies 
employed  accordingly.  Gastric  inflammation  or  irritation  must  be  relieved 
I^  the  means  pointed  out  under  these  heads.  When  the  spine  is  in  fault, 
the  remedies  must  be  addressed  to  that  part.  When  the  vomiting  proceeds 
from  the  retrocession  of  external  diseases,  attempts  should  be  made  to  recall 
the  irritation  to  the  surface  or  extremities  by  rubefietcient|  pustulating,  or 
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blistering  applications.  When  it  is  a  purely  sympathetio  affection,  the  real 
disease  should  be  attacked  in  its  proper  seat.  But  there  are  certain  modes 
of  treatment,  applicable  to  sick  stomach  under  most  cironmstances,  which  it 
is  proper  to  mention  here,  in  order  to  avoid  frequent  repetitions. 

Whenever  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  vomiting  is  sustained  by 
offending  matters  in  the  stomach,  as  for  example  when  small  quantities  oif 
bilious  matter  are  thrown  up  at  each  effort,  the  stomach  should  be  well  cleared 
out  by  the  free  use  of  warm  water,  warm  chamomile  tea,  chicken  water,  or 
other  mild  liquid,  assisted,  if  necessary,  by  a  moderate  dose  of  ipecacuanha. 
In  cases  wholly  free  from  inflammation,  this  treatment  will  often  prove  effec- 
tual, even  though  the  vomiting  may  not  depend  upon  the  presence  of  an 
irritant.  A  tumbler  full  of  warm  water  sometimes  immediately  settles  a 
disturbed  stomach,  without  being  vomited. 

After  the  stomach  has  been  thus  cleansed,  if  such  cleansing  should  be 
necessary,  the  most  efficient  remedy,  beyond  all  comparison,  is  opium.  This 
may  be  given  in  the  form  of  pill,  of  extract,  of  tincture,  of  camphorated  tinc- 
ture, of  black  drop,  or  of  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia.  Dr.  Chapman  recom- 
mends a  pill  which  has  become  hard  by  keeping.  The  camphorated  tincture  ii 
peculiarly  applicable  to  cases  in  which  there  is  no  vascular  excitement  of  sto- 
mach, the  black  drop,  or  sulphate  or  acetate  of  morphia  to  others.  The  dose 
may  be  from  the  sixth  of  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  opium,  or  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  its  preparations,  and  may  be  repeated  every  hour  or  two  if  required.  Should 
the  remedy  be  rejected  by  the  stomach,  it  may  be  given  very  advantageously 
by  enema.  An  anodyne  injection  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  drops  of  lauoanum, 
with  two  fluidounces  of  thin  starch  or  some  mucilaginous  liquid,  is  a  most 
excellent  remedy  in  vomiting.  Should  this  be  resisted,  half  a  grain  of  finely 
powdered  acetate  or  sulphate  of  morphia  may  be  sprinkled  upon  a  small  blis- 
tered surface  upon  the  epigastrium.  In  cases  of  great  emergency,  a  denuded 
surface  for  the  purpose  may  be  obtained  very  speedily  by  the  strong  soiution 
of  ammonia,  or  by  the  careful  application  of  nitric  acid. 

Next  to  the  influence  of  opium  in  efliciency  is  probably  revulsion  to  the 
epigastrium  by  nleans  of  rubefacients  or  blisters.  An  elegant  cataplasm  for 
the  purpose  may  be  made  with  equal  parts  of  powdered  cinnamon,  cloves, 
ginger,  and  pepper,  incorporated  by  means  of  warm  spirit^  and  some  adhesive 
substance,  as  honey  or  molasses.  Flannels  moistened  with  a  decoction  of 
Cayenne  pepper  in  spirit,  or  with  the  oil  of  horsemint  or  of  turpentine,  may 
also  be  used,  although  the  unpleasant  smell  of  the  latter  oil  is  an  objection  to 
it.  But  the  most  effectual  of  the  rubefacients  is  a  sinapism  made  with  pure 
mustard  and  water,  which  should  be  kept  on  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour. 
When  a  lasting  impression  is  required  a  blister  may  be  resorted  to. 

Lime-water  and  fresh  milk,  in  the  dose  of  a  tablespoonful  of  each  every 
half  hour,  hour,  or  two  hours,  are  very  useful  in  cases  where  there  is  not  too 
much  excitement,  where  some  nutriment  is  required,  and  especially  where 
the  stomach  rapidly  creates  acid. 

Carbonic  acid  water,  either  alone  or  sweetened  with  ginger  eyrup,  is  an 
excellent  as  well  as  agreeable  remedy.  It  should  be  given  occasionally  as  tbt 
patient  wishes  drink,  in  doses  of  one  or  two  fluidounces,  and  each  dose  should 
be  in  a  separate  phial.  When  there  is  vascular  irritation  of  stomach,  it  ii 
best  given  without  syrup,  and  very  cold.  A  dose  of  the  effervescing  draught, 
made  with  carbonate  of  potassa  and  lemon-juice  (see  U.  S,  Di9pen»atwif\ 
given  every  hour  or  two,  is  especially  useful  in  febrile  cases.  The  SeidUti 
powder^  in  one-sixth  or  a  quarter  of  the  ordinary  dose,  may  be  given  under 
similar  circumstances,  and  at  similar  intervals. 

Different  saline  snbitanoesi  besides  thoee  just  mentioiiady  luiTe  been  foimd 
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iiBeful  by  8ome  'prttctitioners  in  very  small  doses.     Among  them,  common . 
salt  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  have  been  recommended.     They  may  possibly 
A>metimes  prove  usekil  by  meeting  some  idiosyncrasy  of  the  stomachy  or  by 
BOflt^ining  a  slight  peristaltic  movement,  and  thus  causing  irritating  secretions 
to  pass  downward. 

.  In  the  absence  of  vascular  excitement,  and  especially  in  cases  of  debilitated 
or  depressed  stomach,  the  various  aromatics  are  often  useful.  -  That  one  should 
be  selected  which  is  usually  most  acceptable  to  the  patient.  Cinnamon,.cloves, 
and  nutmeg,  are  upoi;i  the  whole-  best  suited  to  this  purpose.  They  should  be 
given  in  infusion,  or  in  the  form  of  volatile  oil,  which  may  be  administered  in 
sweetened  water,'  or  preferably  dissolved  in  water  with  the  intervention  of 
magnesia,  as  directed  by  the  Pharmaoopcda.  Certain  aromatic  spirits  or  tinc- 
tures may  also  be  used,  in  the  dose  of  a  fluidrachm.  Such  are  the  compound 
spirit  of  lavender,  and  the  compound  tinctures  of  cardamom  and  of  cinnamon. 
I  have  found  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  in  the  dose  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
drops,  highly  efficient  in  similar  cases.  It  is  an  elegant  addition  to  antacid 
mixtures,  in  cases  of  acidity  connected  with  nausea  and  vomiting.  Small  quan- 
tities of  brandy  and  water,  spiced  brandy,  spiced  wine,  the  sparkling  wines, 
Bolphnric  ether,  and  Hoffmann's  anodyne,  have  also  been  advantageously  used 
in  depressed  states  of  the  stomach. 

Among  the  remedies  which  have  been  highly  recommended  for  vomiting, 
when  a  mere  functional  disorder,  is  creasote  in  the  dose  of  a  drop,  repeat^ 
oocasionally.  Some  have  found  chloroform,  given  in  doses  of  five  drops,  shaken 
in  water,  highly  successful;  and  the  same  remedy  applied  to  the  epigastrium 
has  been  recommended.  Injections  of  iced  water  into  the  rectum  are  asserted 
to  have  been  very  useful  in  vomiting  connected  with  hysteria.  Small  doses 
jof  the  tincture  of  nux  vomica  have  been  successfully  used,  especially  in  the 
▼onuting  of  pregnant  women ;  and  frictions  with  extract  of  belladonna  over  the 
hypogastrium  are  recommended  under  the  same  circumstances  by  Bretonneau. 
It  IS  sometimes  necessary  to  obey  the  intimations  of  the  stomach  itself,  which 
iff  oeoasionally  quieted  in  this  way  when  all  ordinary  measures  fail.  I  have 
aeeir,  for  example,  a  patient  at  once  cured  of  vomiting  by  roasted  onions,  which 
had.  been  urgently  and  perseveringly  called  for,  when  the  stomach  rejected 
everything  else  that  could  be  given,  even  a  little  cool  water.  (See  page  213.) 

Ytcufy  Vomiting,— ^Thxsre  is  a  kind  of  vomiting,  in  which  large  quanti- 
ties of  a  brown  liquid  are  thrown  up,  generally  very  sour,  which  on  standing 
soon  begins  to  ferment,  and  covers  itself  with  a  thick  coating  of  froth,  closely 
nsembling  that  of  fermenting  beer;  the  bulk  of  the  vomited  matter  being 
thereby  very  greatly  increased.  On  Examination  by  the  microscope,  this  mat- 
ter has  been  found  to  contain  the  ordinary  yeast  plant,  and,  besides  this,  vast 
nmnbers  of  another  microscopic  fungus,  named  by  Goodsir  sarcina  ventricvli, 
from  its  resemblanee  to  a  pack  of  wool.  Dr.  Todd,  of  London,  has  rendered 
it  extremely  probable  that  this  kind  of  vomiting*  is  dependent  on  and  pathog- 
noknonio  of  enlargement  of  the  stomach,  with  obstruction  of  the  pylorus, 
whereby  the  food  and  other  matters  swallowed  are  retained,  undergoing  more 
or  less  chemical  change,  until,  accumulating  to  an  amount  which  the  stomach 
em  no  longer  tolerate,  they  are  rejected.  The  pyloric  affection  may  be  car- 
cinomatous, but  probably  is  more  frequently  a  cicatrix,  or  an  existing  ulcer 
with  thickened  submucous  tissue.  (^Lond.  Med,  Times  and  6ras.,  July,  1854, 
p.  1.)  Sidphite  of  soda  was  employed  by  Dr.  Jenner  as  a  remedy  for  this 
affection,  upon  a  suggestion  of  Professor  Graham,  that  sulphurous  acid  might 
be  useful  in  the  destruction  of  parasitic  fungi.  The  free  acid  of  the  ferment- 
ing liquid  decomposes  the  sulphite;  and  the  sulphurous  acid,  being  liberated, 
fulfils  the  requisite  condition.    The  remedy  has  been  found  in  many  instances 
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to  produce  the  expected  effect  of  destrojing  the  sareinay  and  partial  relief  has 
been  afforded ;  but,  as  the  presence  of  the  fbDgus  is  a  reeult  of  the  couditioa 
which  gives  rise  to  the  vomiting,  and  not  the  cause  of  the  affection,  the  disease 
in  general  is  not  materially  abated.  The  sarcina  has,  indeed,  been  found  under 
other  conditions,  as  in  the  stomach  of  diabetic  patients  without  yeasty  vomit- 
ing, in  the  bowels,  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  the  lungtf,  the  bladder,  and  even 
the  nostrils;  but  nowhere  so  abundantly  as  under  the  circumstances  above  re- 
ferred to.  The  sulphite  of  soda  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  a  drachm  three 
times  a  day,  or  oftener.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  cure  must  be  effected,  if 
at  all,  by  measures  addressed  to  the  pathological  condition  of  the  stomach. 
I  have  had  under  my  care  a  umilar  case  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  which 
was  discharged  apparently  well,  after  a  treatment  of  several  months  with 
nitrate  of  silver. 

Obstinate  vomiting,  after  long  resisting  all  other  treatment,  has  been  pet^ 
manontly  removed  by  the  occurrence  of  sea-sickness  during  a  voyage. 

Great  thirst  often  attends  vomiting,  and  the  patient  is  constantly  calling  f[>r 
drink ;  but  he  should  bo  allowed  to  take  only  a  very  small  quantity  at  one  time. 

Sea^Siokness. — This  is  a  variety  of  vomiting  so  peculiar  as  to  merit  a 
separate  notice.  It  may  be  considered  ia  identical  with  the  sickness  produced 
on  land  by  various  unusual  motions,  such  as  riding  backward  in  a  carriage, 
swinging,  rocking,  or  turning  rapidly  round  as  in  waltzing.  Sea-sickness 
differs  only  in  its  greater  intensity  and  duration,  which  are  attributable  to  the 
continued  and  unavoidable  operation  of  its  cause. 

This  affection  is  very  often  preceded  by  vertigo,  and  sometimes  by  headache. 
In  some  individuals  there  is  a  feeling  of  uneasiness,  sinking,  and  great  distreei 
at  the  epigastrium,  which  is  described  as  worse  than  vomiting,  and  whidi 
occasionally  lasts  for  a  long  time.  Sickness  of  stomach  and  vomiting,  how- 
ever, in  general  soon  come  on.  The  vomiting  is  frequent  and  exceedingly 
distressing,  with  convulsive  heaving  of  the  stomach  which  extorts  groans  from 
the  patient.  Along  with  this  is  a  general  feeling  of  wretchedness  and  pros- 
tration, which  in  bad  cases  is  sometimes  so  great  as  to  render  the  patient 
utterly  inattentive  to  everything  around  him,  and  almost  indifferent  to  life. 
The  affection  is  usually  harmless  in  its  results,  but  has  been  known  to  prove 
fatal  by  inducing  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach,  or  wearing  the  patient  out 
through  protracted  suffering.  The  probability  is,  that,  in  such  cases,  there 
has  been  previous  disorder  or  morbid  tendency,  which  was  merely  aggravated 
or  called  into  action  by  the  sea-sickness. 

Individuals  vary  exceedingly  in  their  susceptibility  to  this  affection.  Some 
arc  never  attacked  by  it,  others  only  in  their  first  voyage,  and  others  again  in 
every  voyage  which  they  undertake.  With  some  it  continues  but  for  a  few 
hours  or  a  few  days,  with  others  so  long  as  they  are  at  sea.  Some  persons, 
even  long  accustomed  to  the  sea,  are  attacked  with  it  whenever  the  waves  are 
more  than  usually  agitated.  In  most  individuals,  however,  it  occurs  but  once 
in  the  voyage,  and  continues  only  for  a  period  varying  from  one  or  two  days 
to  a  week.  It  is  said  that  infants  and  very  old  people  are  rarely  attacker], 
and  that  women  arc  more  susceptible  than  men.  It  almost  always  ceases  im- 
mediately after  landing. 

The  cause  of  sea-sickness  is  undoubtedly  the  motion  of  the  ship ;  and  the 
piti'hhifj  of  a  vessel,  or  the  alternate  elevation  and  depression  of  the  bow  and 
stern,  is  most  apt  to  produce  it.  The  affection  is  most  apt  to  occur  when  the 
ship  is  sailing  against  a  head  sea,  or  tossing  in  a  calm,  bofrn'o  the  waves 
excited  by  the  previous  storm  have  subsided.  It  is  least  cxperiencod  in  large 
ships,  ana  in  those  heavily  laden. 

Various  explanations  have  been  given  of  the  operation  of  the  esnse.    The 
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fliclraess  lias  been  ascribed  to  tbe  movements  of  tbe  abdominal  viscera  rubbing 
against  each  other.  But  this  explanation  would  not  apply  to  the  similar- 
affection  occurring  on  land,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether,  in  most  cases,  any 
such  friction  occurs.  Dr.  Wollaston  gave  a  purely  physical  explanation  of  the 
phenomena,  which  he  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  tendency  cX  the  blood  to 
rise,  and  its  consequent  pressure  upon  the  brain  during  the  sipking  of  the 
ship,  as  the  mercurial  column  in  the  barometer  rises  under  the  same  circum-' 
stances.  But  this  would  not  explain  the  occurrence  of  the  affection  in  the 
horizontal  position  at  sea,  or  from  riding  backward  in  a  carriage.  Dr.  Darwii) 
ascribed  it  to  a  disturbance  of  brain  consequent  upon  the  unusual  impression 
produced  upon  the  vision  by  the  motions  of  the  vesselj  and  Dr.  E.  Miller,  of 
New  York,  coincided  in  this  opinion,  extending  the  explanatiop  so  as  to  em- 
brace the  sense  of  touch  as  well  as  that  of  sight.  This  is  probably  a  correct 
view.  The  brain  is  thrown  into  a  disturbed  condition  by  the  association  of 
its  present  impressions,  received  through  the  senses,  with  the  very  different 
impressions  previously  received  from  similar  objects;  and  this  disturbance  is 
exactly  that  which  gives  rise  to  the  sensation  of  nausea  and  the  act  of  vomit- 
ing. In' support  of  this  view,  the  facts  may  be  adduced,  that  the  disorder 
gradually  ceases  as  the  brain  becomes  habituated  to  the  new  impressions ;  that 
it  18  experienced  in  a  less  degree  in  the  horizontal  position,  with  the  eyes  closed^ 
or  in  the  dark,  than  under  opposite  circumstances^  that  it  is  diminished  or  ob- 
Tiated  by  intense  engagement  or  pre-occupation  of  the  mind;  and,  finally,  that' 
a  somewhat  similar  effect  is  produced  by  certain  deceptions  of  the  senses,  as 
when  the  eyes  are  directed  to  some  fluctuating  object,  and  the  impression  is 
eoDveyed  that  the  body  itself  is  moving. 

Treatment — ^From  the  foregoing  statements  it  results  that  a  person  may 
dimini^  or  obriate  sea-sickness  by  assuming  the  horizontal  position,  espe- 
cially in  a  hammock,  and  as  nearly  in  the  centre  of  tho'  ship's  movements  as 
possible,  and  keeping  his  eyes  closed.  This  is  a  desirable  measure  for  very 
sssoeptible  persons,  on  very  short  voyages ;  but  would  be  too  irksome  under 
wdinary  circumstances.  It  is  better,  as  a  general  rule,  to  submit  to  the 
present  transient  evil,  and  thus  gain  immunity  for  the  future.  To  alleviate 
the  distress,  it  is  recommended  to  fix  the  attention  upon  something  calculated 
to  interest  it,  and  to  assist,  if  admissible,  in  the  active  duties  of  the  ship. 
Much  may  be  done  towards  overcoming  the  tendency  to  sickness,  by  a  de- 
termination not  to  give  way  to  it,  by  keeping  about  instead  of  lying  by,  and 
by  being  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air.  Seamen  adrise  the  compres- 
sion of  the  abdomen  by  means  of  a  tight  girdle.  The  patient  may  advantage- 
ously use  acidulated  drinks  and  liquids  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid.  In 
severe  oases,  resort  may  be  had  to  the  various  remedial  measures  mentioned 
under  vomiting, .  Washing  out  the  stomach,  keeping  the  bowels  regularly 
open,  and  the  use  of  opiates,  or  difiRisible  stimulants,  in  small  doses,  have 
been  especially  recommended.  The  food  should  be  easily  digestible,  and. 
moderately  taken.  I  have  found  nothing,  under  such  circumstances,  so  ac- 
ceptable to  the  stomach  as  raw  salt  oysters.  ' 

•Siok-headaohe. — This  is  very  often  essentially  a  gastric  affection,  and 
therefore  may  be  considered  in  this  place. 

Symptoms, — The  pain  in  the  head  sometimes  comes  on  abruptly,  but  is 
usually  preceded  by  certain  premonitory  symptoms,  such  as  confusion  of  head, 
vertigo,  dulness,  depression  of  spirits,  irritability  of  temper,  and  perversion 
of  hearing  or  sight,  especially  of  the  latter.  There  is  often  a  glimmering 
before  the  eyes,  or  musca)  volitantes,  or  dimness ;  in  some  cases,  objects  are 
bordered  with  a  halo  of  prismatic  colours,  in  others  are  only  half  seen,  and 
in  others  again  appear  double.     Not  unfrequently  the  patient  complains  of 
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nambncss  or  formication  in  the  extremities,  generally  upon  one  Bide,  and  this 
numbness  sometimes  continues  after  the  headache  comes  on.  Coldness  of  the 
feet  and  hands,  irregular  pains  in  the  back  and  loins,  and  deficient  nrinarj 
secretion  are  also  among  the  occasional  premonitory  symptoms.  Sometimei 
the  appetite  is  impaired ;  sometimes  the  patient  eats  a  hearty  meal  immediately 
before  the  attack.  The  pain  in  the  head  is  usually  slight  at  first,  and  grada- 
ally  increases  until  it  becomes  intense ;  but  sometimes  is  violent  from  the 
outset.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  is  felt  in  the  forehead,  OTer  the 
brow,  or  in  the  eye,  sometimes  only  on  one  side,  but  generally  on  both ;  and 
not  unfrequently  the  eyeballs  are  sore  to  the  touch.  In  some  instances,  the 
pain  extends  over  the  whole  head,  or  is  felt  more  especially  in  the  back  of  the 
nead  or  neck.  It  is  often  attended  with  chilliness,  flushes  of  heat,  and  other 
deranged  sensations ;  but  the  pulse  is  almost  always  natural  or  nearly  so  in 
frequency,  and  thus  at  once  serves  to  distinguish  the  case  from  an  attack  of 
fever.  The  tongue  is  in  some  instances  slightly  furred.  After  the  pain  has 
continued  for  some  time,  nausea  occurs,  by  which  it  is  somewhat  relieved ; 
and  there  is  often  an  alternation  of  severe  headache  and  nausea  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  the  latter  gradually  increasing,  until  at  length  vomiting  takes 
place.  The  matters  discharged  are  usually  sour  or  bitter,  but  sometimes 
tasteless,  especially  if  some  antacid  medicine  has  been  taken.  After  vomit- 
ing freely,  the  patient  usually  falls  asleep,  and,  having  rested  for  several 
hours,  awakes  free  from  pain  or  nearly  so.  Should  a  dull  pain  in  the  head 
remain,  it  generally  disappears  after  a  meal,  or  upon  exercise  in  the  open  air. 
The  disease  thus,  in  most  instances,  runs  its  course  within  a  period  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  protracted  with  little  abatement  of 
violence  for  two  or  three  days ;  the  patient  frequently  vomiting  daring  that 
period.  In  such  cases,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  liver  or  head  is  in- 
volved otherwise  than  merely  by  sympathy  with  the  stomach.  Some  persons 
suffer  much  less  than  others,  having  but  a  slight  headache,  which  is  veiy 
soon  relieved  by  vomiting.  Occasionally  the  attack  subsides  without  vomit- 
ing, in  consequence  of  the  passage  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  downward. 
This  is  apt  to  happen  if  the  patient  fall  asleep  before  vomiting.  The  paroxysm 
is  occasionally  interrupted  by  causes  making  a  strong  impression,  whether  on 
the  mind  or  body.  The  attacks  in  some  persons  are  rare,  in  others  very  frs- 
quent,  occurring  sometimes  as  often  as  once  a  week,  with  scarcely  a  complete 
freedom  from  pain  in  the  intervals. 

Causes, — In  persons  predisposed  to  sick-headache,  slight  causes  are  suffi- 
cient to  induce  an  attack.  It  is  brought  on  by  the  use  of  indigestible  or 
acescent  food,  excess  in  eating  or  drinking,  great  bodily  fatigue,  loss  of  rest, 
extraordinary  mental  inquietude  or  exertion,  exposure  to  cold  when  warm 
and  perspiring,  and  by  whatever  else  is  capable  of  producing  a  morbid  acco- 
mulation  of  acid  in  the  stomach,  or  an  excessive  secretion  of  bile.  The  pre- 
disposition for  the  most  part  consists  in  debility  of  stomach,  and  «  peculiar 
state  of  the  nervous  system,  which  renders  the  brain  especially  sensible  to 
gastric  irritation.  Hence,  all  the  causes  of  dyspepsia  are  predisposing  causes 
of  sick-headache.  (See  Dyspepsia,)  It  may  be  proper  to  mention  here,  as 
among  the  most  promiDcnt,  the  habitual  use  of  coffee  and  tea,  especially  of 
the  former.  These  nervous  stimulants,  when  long  and  freely  employed,  have 
the  indirect  effect  of  diminishing  the  energy  both  of  the  stomach  and  brain, 
by  the  state  of  excitement  which  they  produce  in  these  organs;  and  their 
operation  often  escapes  notice,  because  their  immediate  effect  is  not  unfre- 
quently to  relieve,  for  a  time,  the  affection  resulting  from  their  habitual  use. 

The  pathological  condition  of  the  stomach,  during  the  paroxysm,  is  irrita- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane^  induced  either  by.  an  exoess  of  add,  bj  un- 
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digested  food,  by  acrid  gastric  secretions,  by  resargitated  bile,  or  bj  yenons 
Qongestion  resulting  from  a  sluggish  state  of  the  liver.  In  the  last  t;ase, 
neither  acid  nor  bile,  nor  any  other  irritating  matter,  is  necessarily  Tomited, 
and  the  hepatic  secretion  is  proved  to  be  deficient  by  the  want  of  colour  in  the 
rtools.  Under  all  these  circumstances^  the  affection  of  the  brain  is  secondary. 
There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  this  organ  is  sometimes  the  first  re- 
cipient of  the  morbid  impression,  and  that  the  stomach  is  secondarily  involved. 

TreafmefU.--rTh\s  must  be  considered  in  relation  first  to  the  paroxysm',  and 
flecondly  to  the  interval.  The  attack  may  often  be  prevented  by  proper  mea- 
fores  applied  upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  premonitory  symptoms.  The 
previous  experience  of  the  patient  will  generaJly  serve  as  an  index  to  the 
nature  of  the  offending  cause.  If  this  be  acid  in  the  stomach,  as  happens  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  magnesia  will  be 
found  among  the  most  effectual  preventives.  A  drachm  or  more  of  the  hi- 
enrbonate  of  soda  may  be  substituted,  when  a  laxative  effect  is  not  desired. 
These  antacids  may  be  elegantly  administered  in  carbonic  acid  water,  com- 
bined with  a  little  ginger  syrup,  and  a  fluidrachm  of  some  aromatic  or  tonic 
tincture,  as  the  compound  tincture  of  cinnamon,  of  cardamom,  or  of  gentian. 
Twenty  or  thirty  minims  of  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  will  form  a  useful  ad- 
dition, when  the  stomach  is  considerably  debilitated.  If  bile  be  the  offending 
eanse,  some  quick  and  gentle  cathartic  will  be  best  adapted  to  the  case;  as 
half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  one  or  two  Seidlitz  pow- 
ders, or  a  little  infusion  of  senna.  When  the  cause  appears  to  be  deficient 
bepatio  action,  a  dose  of  calomel,  with  or  without  another  cathartic,  will  be 
most  efficient.  Certain  nervous  stimulants  also  will  frequently  set  aside  the 
paroxysm,  by  obviating  the  sympathetic  impression  upon  the  brain ;  and  they 
are  especially  serviceable  when  the  affection  is  primarily  cerebral.  The  best 
of  these  is  perhaps  strong  tea.  Coffee  answers  with  some,  but  more  frequently 
fiuls.  Citrate  of  caffein,  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  every  hour  has  been  recom- 
mended. A  teaspoonful  of  Hoffmann's  anodyne  may  be  given  for  the  same 
pnfpose.  I  have  repeatedly  known  attacks  of  sick-headache  to  be  averted  by 
n  fluidrachm  of  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  morphia,  in  connexion  with  two  or 
three  drachms  of  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

:  These  same  remedies  may  also  be  employed  during  the  paroxysm  in  its 
earlier  stages,  and  will  sometimes  set  it  aside  even  when  fully  formed.  But, 
when  nausea  has  commenced,  it  is  generally  advisable  to  promote  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  stomach  by  copious  draughts  of  warm  water,  or  warm  chamomile 
tea,  or  a  moderate  dose  of  ipecacuanha.  Free  dilution  with  warm  water  some- 
times 'settles  the  stomach,  and  favours  a  solution  of  the  paroxysm.  When 
the  headache  is  severe,  the  patient  should  retire  to  bed,  in  a  dark  room,  and 
keep  as  quiet  as  possible.  He  will  thus  sometimes  fall  asleep,  and  awake 
mndh  relieved,  without  vomiting.  Bathing  the  temples  and  forehead  with 
spirit  of  lavender,  Cologne  water,  or  other  aromatic  spirit,  sometimes  affords 
relief ;  as  also  does  the  application  of  chloroform,  or  of  sulphuric  ether  con- 
fined by  the  hand  so  as  to  prevent  its  rapid  volatilization.  Many,  when  they 
feel  the  paroxysm  approach,  prefer  submitting  quietly,  and  allowing  it  to 
have  its  course.  Should  the  head  not  be  relieved  after  the  stomach  has  been 
fully  evacuated,  and  the  patient  be  unable  to  sleep,  a  dose  of  laudanum  or 
sulphate  of  morphia  may  be  given,  and  afterwards  a  cathartic.  If,  however, 
any  evidence  of  cerebral  congestion  exist,  the  opiate  should  be  withheld.  In 
such  a  case,  bleeding  or  leeching  to  the  temples  may  be  necessary. 

In  relation  to  the  treatment  in  the  intervals  little  need  be  said  here.  All 
those  measures  are  indicated,  which  are  calculated  to  strengthen  at  once  the 
stomach  and  the  nervous  system.     These  will  be  fully  treated  of  under .  djfs- 
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pcpsia.  Among  tlicm  none  is  more  important  than  the  removal  of  the  pre« 
di.<p'>in2  i-aiisf-i.  It  Las  been  stated  that  the  habitual  use  of  coffee  and  tea, 
e«poi.i:illy  tho  former,  is  one  of  the  most  influential  of  these  causes.  I  have 
repo:it*?«lly  known  cures  of  sick-headache  to  be  effected  by  an  entire  nb?tincnee 
from  cotVce.  where  other  means  had  failed;  and  one  strikinir  instance  oecors 
to  mo  in  which  an  individual,  after  sufferiu<;  long  and  severely  with  the  dis- 
ease, obtained  an  entire  exemption  by  refraining  from  the  use  of  Mack  tea, 
which  was  his  only  indulgence.  We  cannot,  therefore,  too  strongly  urge  an 
abstinence  first  from  coffee,  and,  if  this  should  prove  insufficient,  from  tea 
also,  even  from  black  tea.  These  beverages,  as  has  been  stated,  often  itf^erate 
advantageously  as  remedies  in  the  paroxysm:  but  it  is  in  conse<|'i»:nee  of 
thojie  very  pr-^perties  which  render  their  habitual  use  p»oisonous  Xj  some 
persi^ns.  Tobacco  and  alcoholic  drinks,  if  habitually  indulged  in,  should 
als«"»  be  given  up. 

Variuus  remedies  have  been  extolled  as  peculiarly  useful  in  thi?  compiaint. 
Thus,  cider  was  recommended  by  l>r.  Dwight,  of  Connecticut.  ( .V.  }'.  M"f. 
i^^Ko/V  ry,  vol.  -.  ^  This  may  prove  useful  in  cases  of  idiosyncrasy,  l.at  is 
not  genomlly  np|iiicable.  ]>r.  (>tto,  of  Philadelphia,  cured  a  very  obstinate 
case  by  ihj  long  c«in tinned  use  of  the  solution  of  arsenite  of  potassa  in  d'/ses 
of  about  three  dp^ps  three  times  a  day.  \^ Mease  on  Si'-k-hoiJarh' .)  la  cases 
where  the  paroxy-m  returns  at  regular  intervals,  as  sometimes  hiippecs.  sul- 
phate of  (juinia  will  often  effect  at  least  a  tempi^rary  cure.  J?hould  the  biaary 
secretion  be  habitually  deficient,  a  mercurial  pill,  or  a  grain  of  calomd.  should 
l>e  given  every  night,  or  every  other  night,  followed  by  a  laxative  next  morn- 
ing, and  continued  till  the  evil  is  corrected. 

Morbid  Appetite. — There  are  two  forms  of  morbid  appetite,  one  in 
which  the  doire  for  fixxl  is  abnormallv  increased,  the  other  in  which  it  is 
directed  t*'>wurds  unusual  objects.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  said  to  lie  corrh 
Ciou^,  in  the  latter,  fHrrrrt^>f  or  thj'rovrtL 

1 .  1  ^•/••i'./"»/x  Ajifttit*:. —  I '"rf/r//y. —  t \ininf  Appf (ite. — Bou^tm Ai . — There 
are  vari-  us  degrees  of  this  affection,  from  a  slight  increase  beyond  the  poim 
of  health,  to  a  constant  and  insatiable  cravinsr  for  food.     Cases  are  on  refold 
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in  which  il.e  p:ititnt  wiien  awake  was  never  content  unless  eatinii.  and  in 
whi.il  an  almrt?i  iiicrodible  amount  of  f  ..>!  was  consumed.  Dr.  M-rrimor, 
in  iL-.-  4o'i  V'.lume  "-f  the  L-.»udon  Philos-M-hical  Transactions,  relates  the  case 
of  a  h''\'  if  ub-ut  twelve  years,  who.  in  six  succes^iYe  day*.  t>k  a  .jUJLtitj 
cf  liifferon:  kinds  of  food  weiiihinc  three  hundre*!  and  eiiihtv-fnur  T-vjndj 
eight  ounces.  oqu:il  to  about  sixty-f.ur  pounds  a  djy.  In  such  oaso-s.  wLen 
fo'.iu  i>  wiiLL'.  id.  there  is  a  feeling  of  uneasiness,  inquietude,  or  even  laint- 
nes-s.  wiih  an  iiides»oribablo  vacuitv  or  sinkinii  of  stomach,  a  s-.-rt  of  c ra vins 
void.  viLiiL  inipi'Is  the  patitnt  to  s^ize  voraciously  upon  everything  in  the 
sh-jpv  ot  f.->.i.  however  unsuitable  or  oriinarily  repulsive,  and  even  ;•'■  gnstr 
his  own  dc.-h  if  no:  indulged.  luiiviiuals  with  this  prj-ensity  are  usunliv 
thin  arid  even  emaciated:  although,  in  s^."*me  instances,  the  f,xJ  Strr-.s  t-e 
purrse  of  an  :ncrc:i*id  nutrit:  n.  ar.d  enormous  oWsiiy  is  the  cons;  .-jvace. 
In  Ci?*.*  of  the  i-Tmer  kind,  the  f»i  is  sometimes  vomited,  and  s  ::-'.i:2:v3 
jassts  quiek'.y  thr  -ugh  the  tn-wil?.  wi:h.-ui  ur.ivrj':i:g  digestion.  *  L.i?:  ii- 
allv  it  is  rjtiilv  iijistei.  at  i  is  c.»nveri:i  ii::o  cLvle  ani  V.  —1,  Vu:  ::..:■  Iv 
servo*  to  s:r  T-'.y  !iiu:vri:i!*  it  iiemorrhage,  or  s:*uie  extensive  ex-Lr.:.  l.  ui 
iha :  ■.  f  1  -er-;  -.  r.i  tin  i  t  u  r i  r.  e . 

It  it  Cv  c  L-iivr-.d  ih-.t  hunger  is  a  s:r>r.:i  r..  wLicli.  though  alw;,;. *  rtf-:r- 
rcd  to  :Le  ^:  r.i:./n.  and  ciV.n  orijinatiLi:  i:i  ::.:»:  i:rjnn.  mav  tie  t',u-/.v  rr^ 
Quced  tiy  impressions  s«:ni  t>  tae  brain  fr  m  "he  eapiliary  vessels  ai*  -vir  the 
body,  when  in  want  of  supplies  for  the  nutritive  fonciion,  it  will  l^  easily 
understood  that  vcracions  appetite  may  depend  either  upon  a  disorderei  c»:zi- 
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dition  of  the  stomach,  or  upon  the  state  of  the  ntitritiye  function  in  genernd. 
Hence,  we  find  it  as  a  conseqae^ce  sometimes  of  a  kind  of  gastric  irritation^ 
proceeding  from,  stimolating  secretions  in  the  stomach,  sometimes  of  a  defi- 
eieney  of  nourishing  matter  in  the  hlood* vessels,  or  of  an  unusual  energy  in 
the  nutritive  process.  Hence  the  voracity  of  pei^ns  who  have  long  fasted, 
SDd  of  those  convalescing  from  diseases  in  which  there  has  heen  great  loss  of 
flesh.  Hence,  too,  the  occasional  morhidly  increased  appetite  of  anemic 
patients;  and  of  those  affected  with  a  tendency  to  excessive  obesity,  and  with 
wasting  diseases  and  pfofuse  evacuations,  as  consumption  and  diabetes.  The 
affection  sometimes  also  arises  from  disordered  innervation  of  the  stomach, 
produced  by  eauses  disturbing  the  nervous  system  in  general,  as  in  hysteria 
and  the  early  stages  of  pregnancy.  To  the  same'  head  may  also  be  referred 
the  effect  ascribed  to  worms  in  the  bowels,  especially  to  the  tape  worm,'  of 
producing  a  voracious  appetite.  In  some  of  the  worst  cases,  the  disease  de« 
pends  upon  original  or  accidental  irregularities  in  the  structure  of  the  sto- 
mach. Thus,  it  has  been  attributed  to  a  preternatural  capacity  of  that  organ, 
and  to  an  enlargement  of  the  pyloric  (»rifice,  allowing  the  food  to  pass  undi* 
gested.  Of  the  same  character  are  cases  in  which  the  stomach  communicatos 
directly  with  the  colon.  The  habit  of  indulging  the  appetite  to  excess  leads 
no  doubt  frequently  to  a  morbid  craving.  Lastly,  boulimia  may  be  a  cerebral 
affection ;  a  species  of  insanity,  in  which  the  sensation  of  hunger  originates  in 
the  brain  itself,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  nausea,  which  frequently  arises 
directly  horn  cerebral  disorder. 

.  Little  need  be  said  upon  the  treatment  of  this  affection.  In  eases  arising 
firom  malformation  of  stomach  a  cure  is  not  to  be  expected.  As  a  palliative, 
compression  of  the  abdomen  by  a  tight  band  has  been  recommended.  When 
the  complaint  depends  upon  any  morbid  state  of  the  system,  or  an  organ, 
oaT'remedies  must  be  addressed  to  the  primary  disease.  Direct  irritation  of 
the  stomach  must  be  combatted  in  the  modes  already  detailed.  Perhaps,  in 
pome  cases,  advantage  may  be  derived  from  sustaining  nausea  for  a  consider^ 
able  time  by  means  of  emetic  medicines  in  small  doses.  In  the  excessive 
appetite  which  follows  loujg  fasting,  and  attends  convalesoenco,  it  is  often 
highly  important  to  restrain  the  propensity ;  as  much  danger  sometimes  results 
from  over*indulgence.  In  the  gluttony  of  habit,  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
danger  from  too  sudden  a  withdrawal  of  food.  The  system  sometimes  sinks 
rapidly  and  unexpectedly  in  such  cases,  as  from  the  sudden  withdrawal  of 
atimuiating  drinks.  Hence  gluttons,  like  drunkards,  are  in  peculiar  danger 
from  diseases  which  take  away  the  appetite^  and  thus  cut  off  the  usual  supply. 
The  practical  inference  from  this  fact  is,  that  any  attempt  to  cure  an  esta- 
blished habit  of  over-eating  should  be  gradual. 

-Depraved  Appetite, — Pica. — In  this  affection  there  is  a  desire,  often  irre- 
ristible,  for  strange  articles  of  food,  for  substances  wholly  unfit  for  food,  afld 
■ometimes  for  things  offensive  or  even  disgusting.  These  whims  of  the  appe- 
tite are  exceedingly  diversified,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  object  in  nature  to 
which  they  may  not  be  directed.  Thus,  instances  are  on  record  of  persons 
having  a  propensity  for  spiders,  toads,  serpents,  candles,  paper,  human  excre- 
ment, earthy  matters,  as  clay,  chalk,  and  magnesia,  and  even  hard,  wounding 
bodies,  as  stones,  pieces  of  glass,  pins,  needles,  and  blades  of  knives.  Such 
TSgarics  are  often  temporary,  and  of  little  importance ;  but  they  are  sometimes 
durable,  and  cease  only  with  life;  the  patient  falling  a  victim  either  to  the 
disease  of  which  the  depraved  appetite  is  merely  a  symptom,  or  to  the  chronic 
gastritis,  and  general  disorder  produced  by  its  indulgence. 

Like  voracity,  this  affection  may  depend  upon  some  form  of  gastric  irrita- 
tion^ upon  inscrutable  changes  in  the  innervation  of  the  stomach,  upon  cere- 
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bral  disorder  amounting  to  a  species  of  insanity,  or  upon  mere  habit.  The 
form  of  depraved  appetite,  which  seeks  indulgence  in  the  eating  of  clay,  chalk, 
&c.,  is  probably  often  connected  with  acid  in  the  stomach,  whieh  is  neatraliied 
by  the  substaDce  swallowed.  It  is  possible  that,  in  some  of  those  cases  in 
which  hard;  rough,  or  pointed  bodies  are  swallowed,  the  propensity  depends 
upon  thai  insupportable  feeling  of  vacuity  in  the  stomach,  which  is  relieved 
by  the  pain  or  excitement  these  bodies  may  produce.  Depraved  appetite 
occurs  most  frequently  in  children,  and  in  chlorotie,  hysteri^,  or  pregnant 
females.     The  whimsical  fancies  of  pregnancy  are  universally  known. 

The  general  observations  upon  the  treatment  of  voracious  appetite  are  appli« 
cable  here.  To  obviate,  as  far  as  possible,  every  observable  disorder  of  func- 
tion is  the  chief  indication*.  In  cases  strictly  and  exclusively  gastric,  an 
emetic  followed  by  cathartic,  antacid,  and  tonic  medicines,  with  wholesome 
digestible  food,  and  the  various  other  measures  calculated  to  invigorate  the 
stomach,  are  the  remedies  from  which  most  advantage  may  be  anticipated. 
(See  Dyspepsia.) 

Article  IF. 

INDIGESTION,  or  DYSPEPSIA, 

Under  this  name  have  often  been  confounded  various  morbid  states  of  the 
stomach,  such  as  chronic  gastritis,  irritations  of  all  kinds  whether  vascular 
or  nervous,  and  different  forms  of  gastric  depression  or  debility.  A  conse- 
quence of  this  confusion  has  been  serious  error  in  practice ;  a  set  of  rules 
applicable  to  a  particular  condition,  having  been  too  frequently-  extended, 
without  discrimination,  to  others  wholly  different.  The  name  is  unfortunate; 
as,  instead  of  expressing  a  particular  pathological  state,  it  merely  refers  to  a 
result  which  may  flow  from  different  and  even  opposite  conditions  of  the  sto- 
mach ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  much  of  the  confusion  alluded  to  has 
arisen  from  this  cause.  It  has  been  questioned,  whether  there  is  any  distinct 
gastric  disorder,  not  included  under  other  recognized  titles,  to  which  the  name 
of  dyspepsia  properly  belongs.  Broussais  and  his  disciples  referred  all  thoee 
affections  usually  called  dyspeptic  to  gastric  irritation  or  inflammation.  Bat 
this  view  has  not  generally  prevailed.  Cases  frequently  occur,  in  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  trace  all  the  phenomena  to  this  origin.  It  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  a  depression  of  the  actions  of  the  stomach,  or  a  diminution 
of  its  power,  constitutes,  in  many  instances,  the  basis  of  a  distinct  patho- 
logical state,  entitled  to  rank  as  a  disease.  It  is  to  this  state  that  I*  propose 
to  restrict  the  name  of  dyspepsia.  With  the  depression  or  debility  are  un- 
doubtedly very  frequently  associated  different  forms  of  irritation,  and  even 
inflammation ;  but  these  are  incidental  complications,  and,  when  removed  bj 
appropriate  measures,  still  leave  the  original  disease.  As  dyspepsia  actually 
occurs,  the  phenomena  are  consequently  of  a  mixed  character,  though  an 
accurate  observation  will  usually  discriminate  those  which  belong  to  the 
proper  disease,  from  those  produced  by  the  associated  affections. 

kt/mpU/niSy  Course,  &c. — Dyspepsia  does  not  in  general  come  under  the 
notice  of  the  physician,  until  it  has  existed  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
symptoms  which  it  then  presents  are  very  different  in  different  cases.  One 
of  the  most  prominent  is  a  feeling  of  vague  uneasiness  in  the  epigastrium, 
which  is  not  pain,  and  is  often  worse  than  pain,  so  that  the  patient  sometimes 
strikes  himself  over  the  stomach,  or  upon  the  side,  in  order  to  obtain  relief 
by  changing  the  sensation.     This  feeling  is  usually  diffused  over  the  epi^iatrie 
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region,  and  often  extends  to  the  hypochondria,  to  the  chest,  especially  on  the 
lieft  side,  and  even  to  the  shoulder,  and  down  the  arms.  The  uneasiness  is 
greatest  when  the  stomach  .is  empty,  and  is  often  replaced,  after  eating,  hy  a 
Bense  of  fulness,  distension,  or  weight.  Besides  the  peculiar  feeling  referred 
to,  there  is  not  unfrequently  a  sensation  of  beat,  a  burning  or  gnawing  pain 
arising  from  vascular  irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  sometimes  spasmodic  and 
gastralgic  pains,  and  a  sense  of  distension  from  flatulence  or  other  causes. 
Frequently,  along  with  the  debility  of  stomach,  is  an  increase  of  sensibility 
from  deranged  innervation,  in  which  case  substances  swallowed  may  ocoasion 
acute  pain,  and  the  epigastrium  evinces  considerable  tenderness  on  pressure. 

The  appetite  is  usually  more  or  less  impaired,  and  is  sometimes  wanting, 
constituting  anorexia.  In  other  cases,  again,  it  is  craving,  or  perverted.  (See 
Morbid  Appetite,)  There  is  seldom  a  healthy  feeling  of  hunger,  but,  in  place 
of  this,  the  patient  Very  commonly  e:iperiences  a  sensation  of  hollowness  or 
sinking  at  the  epigastrium,  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  which  leads  him  to 
wish  for  food.     Thirst  is  not  unfrequent. 

Eructations  of  wind,  and  regurgitation  into  the  mouth  of  food  or  chyme,  or 
of  a  sour,  bitter,  acrid,  oily,  or  offensive  liquid,  are  common  symptoms.  Some 
patients  are  affected  with  water-brash  (see  Pyrosis)^  and  some  with  oocasional 
or  habitual  vomiting. 

The  phenomena  hitherto  mentioned  belong  more  especially  to  the  stomach. 
There  are  also  numerous  symptoms,  having  their  seat  elsewhere,  which  de- 
pend on  derangements  either  consequent  upon  those  of  the  stomach,  or  pro- 
daced  by  an  extended  operation  of  the  same  cause.  Among  these  are  various 
disordered  sensations,  such  as  headache,  giddiness,  and  heaviness  of  the  head ; 
jnnscse  volitantes,  and  other  results  of  perverted  vision ;  tinnitus  aurium,  and 
other  unreal  sounds  (see  Sick-headache)',  irregular  pains  between  the  shoul- 
ders, in  the  back,  and  other  parts  of  the  body  ;  a  feeling  of  coldness  between 
the  shoulders ;  stricture,  or  uneasiness  about  the  throat )  and  irritation  in  the 
larynx  and  fauces,  leading  to  frequent  attempts  to  clear  the  throat,  which  at 
length  become  habitual.  There  is  often  also  general  uneasiness  or  malaise,  a 
tendency  to  low  spirits,  a  feeling  of  indifference  or  of  anxiety  and-  apprehen- 
aiveness,  an  indisposition  to  exertion,  irritability*  of  temper,  fretfulness,  &c. 
The  patient  is  apt  to  imagine  himself  affected  with  consumption,  organic 
disease  of  the  heart,  or  some  other  incurable  malady.  Palpitations  of  the 
hearty  coming  on  at  uncertain  intervals,  dyspnoea,  and  a  short  dry  cough,  are 
not  unfrequent  symptoms,  and  tend  to  confirm  these  melancholy  impressions. 
The  patient  in  general  sleeps  badly,  is  disturbed  by  unpleasant  dreams,  some- 
tinies  by  nightmare,  and  awakes  unrefreshed,  and  depressed  in  mind.  In 
some  instances,  however,  the  sleep  is  sound,  and  affords  almost  the  only  in- 
terval of  ease )  and  in  others  again,  there  is  even  a  morbid  tendency  to  drowsi- 
ness. The  tongue  is  usually  somewhat  furred,  especially  in  the  mornings, 
and  there  is  often  an  unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth,  as  if  the  saliva  were  sour. 
In  some  cases  there  is  frequent  hawking;  with  a  discharge  of  frothy  mucus 
from  the  fieiuces. 

The  bowels  are  almost  always  constipated,  unless  in  cases  complicated  with 
chronic  enteritis,  or  excessive  secretion  of  bile.  The  hepatic  function  is  also 
frequently  deranged.  The  secretion  of  bile  is  very  often  diminished,  giving 
riige  to  light  clay-coloured,  whitish,  or  hard  and  scanty  stools.  Sometimes  it 
ia  perverted,  giving  a  dark  or  black  colour  to  the  passages,  and  more  rarely  is 
too  abundant,  producing  vomiting  of  bile,  or  bilious  diarrhoea. 

The  turfoAX  is  usually  dry,  and  of  irregular  temperature.  The  feet  and 
hands  are  often  obstinately  cold;  but  sometimes  hot  and  even  burning,  espe- 
cially at  night   In  debilitated  cases,  mstead  of  dryness  of  skin,  there  is  some- 
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times  copious  sweating.  The  urine  is  variously  affected,  sometimes  scanty 
and  high  coloured,  depositing  a  lateritioos  or  whitish  precipitate,  sometimes 
copious,  limpid,  and  almost  colourless.  The  puiwe  is  in  some  cases  quite 
natural,  in  others  more  or  less  disordered,  being  either  too  slow  or  too  fre> 
quent,  or  altogether  irregular.  In  some  patients  it  is  yery  irritable ;  being 
slow  and  regular  under  ordinary  circumstances,  bat  thrown  into  great  disor- 
der by  slight  causes  of  excitement,  whether  bodily  or  mental.  In  such  per- 
sons, it  is  apt  to  be  rendered  very  frequent  by  exertion  in  the  morning. 

The  symptoms  above  enumerated  are  by  no  means  all  present  in  every  case. 
They  are  combined  in  almost  infinite  diversity ;  and  there  are  scarcely  two 
cases  in  which  striking  difPerences  might  not  be  observed.  At  first,  the  dis- 
ease usually  exhibits  itself  in  slight  paroxysms,  with  intervals  of  almost  entire 
exemption.  These  attacks  are  little  noticed,  and  gradually  increase  in  dura- 
tion and  frequency,  until  at  length  the  patient  is  seldom  without  some  evi- 
dences of  disorder. 

The  patient  usually  loses  flesh,  and  sometimes  becomes  much  emaciated, 
with  flabby  muscles,  a  sunken  abdomen,  a  pale  sallow  skin,  and  an  anxious 
expression  of  countenance.  The  disease,  however,  seldom  proves  directly 
fatal.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  tlie  patient  either  recovers  entirely,  or 
60  far  as  to  have  only  occasional  returns  upon  a  renewed  application  of  the 
cause.  In  others,  the  disorder,  which  was  at  first  purely  functional,  becomes 
organic ;  chronic  gastritis  is  established ;  and  the  patient  sometimes  sinks 
under  the  combined  influence  of  debility  and  irritation.  The  chief  danger 
from  dyspepsia,  however,  is,  that  the  reduced  strength  of  the  system  may 
disable  it  from  surmounting  other  intercurrent  diseases.  It  is  possible  that, 
as  maintained  by  Wilson  Philip,  functional  sympathetic  affections  of  the  liver, 
the  lungs,  &c.,  having  their  origin  in  dyspepsia,  may  become  organic  diseases, 
and  constitute  the  chief  source  of  inconvenience  and  danger;  but  my  observa- 
tion would  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  such  cases  are  very  rare.  The 
predisposition  to  phthisis  may  be  favoured  by  the  debility  attendant  on  dys- 
pepsia, as  it  is  by  the  same  condition  from  any  other  cause ;  but  the  former 
disease  is  probably  seldom  or  never  the  direct  result  of  the  latter. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  chronic  gastritis  from  dyspepsia,  and  to  be 
able  to  recognize  inflammation  when  it  takes  place  in  the  course  of  the  latter 
affection.  In  chronic  gastritis,  the  pain  is  on  the  whole  more  severe,  the  epi* 
gastric  tenderness  greater  and  more  constant,  vomiting  much  more  frequent, 
and  the  pulse  more  tense,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  more  accelerated.  In  this 
complaint,  the  tongue  is  frequently  red,  with  prominent  papillad  or  altered 
surface,  which  is  seldom  the  case  in  pure  dyspepsia.  Hot  and  stimulating 
drinks  increase  uneasiness  in  the  inflamed  stomach,  while  they  often  afford 
relief  to  the  dyspeptic ;  and  food  is  in  general  more  acceptable  to  the  latter 
than  to  the  former.  When  the  matter  vomited  is  mucus,  or  blood,  or  like 
ooflce-grounds,  the  existence  of  chronic  gastritis  may  be  inferred.  Febrile 
action,  and  diarrhoea,  are  also  much  more  common  in  that  complaint  than  in 
dyspepsia.  When,  therefore,  in  a  case  of  indigestion,  the  various  symptoms 
mentioned  increase  or  become  developed,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
gastritis  has  supervened. 

Causes. — The  most  prolific  source  of  dyspepsia  is  probably  the  combined 
influence  of  sedentary  habits  and  errors  of  diet.  A  certain  amount  of  exer* 
cise  is  necessary  to  support  every  part  of  the  body  in  due  vigour ;  and  the 
stomach  consequently  participates  in  that  debility  which  results  from  the  want 
of  it.  If  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food  were  in  proper  relation  with 
this  reduced  energy,  the  whole  system  micht  remain  enfeebled,  but  the  sto- 
mach would  not  especiaUy  suffer.  The  fiust,  howeveri  is,  that^  whde  the 
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energies  are  impaired  by  sedentary  habits,  the  diet  is  scarcely  modified,  and 
the  quantity  of  the  food  taken,  and  its  quality  are  those  adapted  to  nndiini- 
liished  powers  of  digestion.  Hence  it  results  that  the  .weakened  stomach  is 
stimulated  to  undue  exertion  in  order  to  effect  the  process  of  chymification, 
and  falls  subsequently  into  a  proportionate  degree  of  languor ;  and  this  alter- 
nation, being  continued  with  a  steadily  diminishing  energy  of  stomach,  and  a 
steadily  increasing  disproportion  between  its  power  and  the  task  it  has  to 
accomplish,  ends  at  length  in  the  production  of  a  permanently  morbid  gastric 
depression,  below  the  general  standard  of  action  for  the  rest  of  the  system, 
thus  constituting  dyspepsia. 

The  habitual  use  of  food,  peculiarly  difficult  of  digestion,  has  the  same 
effect  in  a  healthy  stomach,  producing  an  indirect  debility  consequent  upon 
excessive  excitement.  Larger  quantities  of  food  than  the  stomach  can  well 
manage  operate  injuriously  upon  the  same  principle,  and,  additionally,  by 
weakening  the  muscular  coat  through  over-distension.  Food  insufficiently 
masticated  operates  in  like  manner  as  indigestible  food,  by  affording  a  mecha- 
nical impediment  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  The  habit  of  rapid  eat- 
ing conduces  to  the  same  end,  partly  through  imperfect  mastication,  but  still 
more  by  overloading  the  stomach,  which  is  unable  to  appreciate  the  quantity 
of  food  received,  in  consequence  of  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  swallowed, 
and  does  not,  therefore,  communicate  to  the  palate  the  feeling'  of  satiety  at 
the  proper  point  of  time.  In  speaking  of  indigestible  food,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  term  is  relative,  and  always  has  reference  to  the  energy  of 
stomach ;  those  articles  often  being  easily  digested  by  a  person  accustomed  to 
unusual  bodily  exertion,  which  are  difficult  of  digestion  by  ordinary  persons, 
and  are  almost  indigestible  by  a  weak  stomach. 

The  excessive  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  opium,  or  other  cerebral  or  nervous 
stimulants,  especially  strong  coffee  and  tea,  produces  dyspepsia,  in  the  same 
manner  as  indigestible  food,  by  calling  the  stomach  into  excessive  action,  and 
thus  occasioning  secondary  depression,  and  ultimate  loss  of  power,  by  the 
exhaustion  of  the  excitability.  The  spices  used  largely  as  condiments  have 
a  similar  effect,  though  less  in  degree,  because  they  operate  less  upon  the 
nervous  functions. 

Whatever  calls  off  nervous  energy  from  the  stomach,  by  concentrating  it 
strongly  elsewhere,  depresses  the  gastric  actions,  and  favours  the  production 
of  dyspepsia.  Intense  and  protracted  study,  or  Other  absorbing  mental  occu- 
pation, has  this  effect ;  and  young  students,  therefore,  who  are  usually  at  the 
same  time  sedentary,  and  indulgent  to  their  appetites,  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
the  disease.  Excessive  and  exhausting  exercise,  by  directing  excitement  to 
the  muscles,  has  the  same  effect. 

Among  the  causes  of  dyspepsia  must  also  be  enumerated  those  which  have 
an  immediate  depressing  action  upon  the  stomach.  Such  are  the  sedative 
narcotics,  as  tobsu)co;  large  quantities  of  cold  drinks,  when  the  stomach  has 
little  power  of  reaction;  large  draughts  of  lukewarm  water;  and  especially 
the  depressing  emotions,  as  grief,  anxiety,  and  fear. 

Pathology. — From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  appear  that  pure  dyspepsia 
consists  essentially  either  in  depression  of  stomach,  arising  from  the  with- 
drawal of  its  ordinary  supply  of  nervous  influence,  or  from  some  immediate 
sedative  influence  upon  it,  or  in  positive  debility,  ^m  the  loss  of  excitability, 
coosequent  upon  excessive  stimulation.  In  either  case,  the  stomach  performs 
less  efficiently  its  appropriate  function.  In  the  process  of  chymification,  it 
exercises  two  offices,  first j  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  for  the  solution  of  the 
food,  and  secondly,  the  admixture  of  the  food  with  the  juice,  by  its  peristaltic 
movements.    In  its  state  of  comparative  inaction^  there  is  less  of  the  solvent 
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secreted,  and  less  of  the  moscnlar  movemenl  to  favour  solatioo.  Wbcii, 
therefore,  nutriment  is  introduced,  especially  such  as  is  difficult  of  digestiooy 
it  remains  longer  than  usual  undissolved,  and  sometimes  is  not  dissoired  al 
all.  It  thus  comes  within  the  influence  of  its  own  chemical  affinities,  decom* 
fKi^itirm  takes  place,  and  new  substances  are  formed,  among  which  acid  and 
g.iMtous  matters  arc  predominant.  Hence,  in  part,  the  flatulent  eractationsy 
and  the  regur^tations  of  acid,  so  common  in  dyspepsia.  But  a  diminntioa 
of  the  gastric  secretion  is  not  the  only  result,  in  relation  to  that  fluid.  It  ia 
also  altered  in  quality,  in  consequence  of  the  deficient  energy  of  stomach. 
Thus,  from  being  a  comparatively  bland  liquid,  it  becomes  acrid  and  irri- 
tating. This  altered  secretion,  the  undigested  food  remaining  as  a  foreign 
body  in  the  stomach,  and  the  acid,  &c.,  resulting  from  its  fermentation,  all 
co-oficrate  in  producing  vascular  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  often 
also  a  sympathetic  nervous  irritation  of  the  muscular  coat.  Hence  the  heart- 
bum,  the  occasional  gastralgia  and  spasm,  and  frequently  the  headache  and 
vomiting  of  dyspepsia.  The  peculiar  epigastric  uneasiness,  characteristic  id 
the  disease,  arises  probably  from  defective  innervation,  like  the  exceedingly 
diHagrceable  feeling  often  experienced  in  a  partially  palsied  limb.  The 
weight,  oppression,  &c.,  after  eating,  is  the  obvious  result  of  undigested  food, 
acting  upon  a  surface  too  feeble  to  respond  in  the  usual  manner  by  an  !&• 
creased  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  and  the  removal,  through  its  means,  of  the 
o£Fending  cause.  Sometimes  the  food  occasions  suffering  in  consequence  of 
the  increased  sensibility  to  painful  impressions,  which  not  unfrequently  at- 
tends upon  the  debilitated  state  of  an  organ. 

Along  with  the  gastric  depression  or  debility,  a  similar  condition  it  oftea 
produced  cither  by  the  action  of  the  same  causes,  or  by  sympathy  with  the 
stomach,  in  the  bowels,  the  liver,  and  perhaps  the  pancreas.  Hence  the 
diminished  or  vitiated  secretion  of  bile,  and  the  constipation  of  bowels. 
Hence,  too,  in  all  probability,  the  portal  congestion  which  sometimes  compii* 
catos  dyspepsia.  The  diversified  nervous  disorders  attendant  upon  the  disease 
arc  ascribable,  partly  to  the  simultaneous  operation  of  its  causes  upon  othtt 
parts  of  tho  system,  as  well  as  upon  the  stomach,  but  chiefly  to  the  extended 
and  intimate  sympathies  of  this  organ.  Should  the  disease  not  give  way,  the 
repeated  vascular  irritation,  from  the  causes  already  enumerated,  at  length 
cikIh  in  inflammation,  which  is  so  much  the  more  difficult  of  cure,  as  the  de* 
bility  both  of  stomach  and  system  forbids  the  energetic  employment  of  the 
most  eflectivc  antiphlogistic  measures. 

Treatment, — In  the  treatment  of  dyspepsia,  the  first  and  by  far  the  most 
important  indication  is  the  removal  of  the  causes.  The  measures  requisite 
for  this  end,  embrace  the  regulation  of  the  diet,  the  exercise,  and  the  genenl 
habits  of  the  patient,  moral  as  well  as  physical. 

J)iet. — The  most  obvious  rule,  in  relation  to  diet,  is  to  avoid  the  nae  of  all 
substances  of  difficult  digestion.  To  be  practically  useful,  however,  the  dire^ 
tion  must  be  more  precise,  and  embrace  an  enumeration  of  the  particular 
substances  to  be  forbidden  or  allowed.  The  following  specification  b  only 
correct  in  general;  for  the  peculiarities  of  individual  stomachs  are  so  Bnme^ 
ouH,  that  an  article  easily  digestible  by  one  wiU  often  prove  almost  indigestible 
by  another,  and  vice  vend. 

The  patient,  as  a  general  rule,  should  avoid  all  culinary  vegetables,  with 
the  exceptions  hereafter  to  be  mentioned;  all  fruits,  whether  fresh,  preservedi 
or  pickled;  all  &t,  salted,  and  smoked  meats,  and  Ihoee  which  are  toaght 
from  whatever  source  derived.  Of  the  particular  kinds  of  animal  food,  porky 
pig,  veal,  and  domestic  ducks  and  geese,  are  peculiarly  difficult  of  digeslioii. 
The  flesh  of  very  young,  or  of  very  old  animala^  is  woallj  leas  digeatible 
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than  that  of  the  same  animala  in  the  intermediate  stages  of  life.  Fish  v 
generally  deemed  of  difficult  digestion ;  and  most  shell-fish,  especially  clams 
and  lobsters,  should  he  avoided  by  the  dyspeptic.  Of  substances  prepared 
by  the  culinary  art,  pastry;  fresh,  hot,  and  heavy  bread;  puddings;  cakes 
made  with  butter  or  fat;  fried  meats;  hard-boiled  eggs;  jellies ;^  soups; 
srayy ;  and  all  sorts  of  dressings  with  butter,  sugar,  wine,  &e.,  should  be  for- 
bidden. Whatever  is  pasty,  doughy,  or  disposed  to  form  a  tenacious  mass 
with  water,  resists  digestion,  because  impenetrable  by  the  gastric  juice.  Sau- 
sages, and  cheese  of  all  kinds,  are  of  difficult  digestion.  Butter,  lard,  add 
other  fats,  when  altered  by  heat,  are  very  injurious  to  the  dyspeptic  stomach. 
Brown  sugar,  molasses,  and  honey  are  apt  to  induce  acidity.  Vegetable  acids 
have  been  found  to  be  generally  injurious;  and  the  fruits  which  contain  them 
largely  should  be  especially  avoided. 

The  list-  of  i^lowable  substances  is  not  scanty.  Among  those  of  vegetable! 
origin  are  wheaten  bread,  which  should  always  be  light,  stale,  and  perfectly 
free  from,  aeid ;  crackers,  made  without  shortening  of  any  kind ;  well-boiled 
rice ;  and  Irish  potatoes,  either  roasted  or  boiled  so  as  to  be  dry  and  mealy. 
Some  object  to  the  last  mentioned  vegetable,  and  the  sipall,  waxen  or  watery 
potatoes  which  are  often  met  with  are  certainly  of  difficult  digestion ;  but, 
when  of  good  quality,  they  agree  well  with  most  dyspeptic  stomachs.  The 
aweet  potato,  when  dry  and  mealy,  though  sometimes  flatulent,  is  often  very 
acceptable,  and  may  always  be  tried,  when  the  patient  desires  it.  Tomatoes, 
well  prepared  without  butter,  are  found  to  agree  with  many  individuals,  and 
prove  useful  by  their  laxative  property.  The  same  may  be  said  of  perfectly 
ripe»  and  sweet  free-stone  peaches,  and  perfectly  ripe  blackberries  or  dew- 
berries. But  all  these  fruits  may,  as  a  general  rule,  be  placed  in  the  category 
ft  doubtful  substances. 

Good  fresh  milk,  boiled  or  unboiled,  is  usually  easily  digested,  and  forms 
an  excellent  diet  for  dyspeptics,  especially  when  stronger  animal  food  may  be 
thought  hazardous,  in  consequence  of  existing  or  suspected  chronic  gastritis. 
It  forms  a  good  dessert  when  loosely  coagulated  by  means  of  rennet,  and. 
Mixed  with  refined  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  a  little  sound  wine.  Small  quantities 
of  sweet  cream  may  be  taken  with  propriety,  and  even  agree  with  some  sto- 
machs which  most  other  food  offends.  The  same  may  be  said  of  pure  ice- 
cream, flavoured  with  vanilla.  This  forms  a  very  good  dessert  for  dyspeptics; 
but  should  always  be  eaten  very  slowly,  and  allowed  to  dissolve  perfectly  in 
the  month,  before  being  swallowed.  Good  fresh  butter,  though  condemned 
by  some  writers,  has,  within  my  observation,  when  eaten  moderately  with 
bread,  rice,  potjatoes,  &c.,  proved  in  general  perfectly  innocent.  But  there  is 
a  vast  (tifferenoe  in  this  product,  and,  when  badly  prepared,  or  in  the  slightest 
degree  rancid  or  musty,  it  is  as  offensive  to  the  stomach  as  it  is  to  the  deli- 
cate palate.  It  should  never  be  used  in  dyspepsia  after  having  been  sub- 
jected to  any  culinary  process;  as  heat  has  a  very  injurious  effect  upon  it. 

Ampng  the  meats,  tender  mutton  or  beef,  and  among  poultry,  the  common 
fowl  or  turkey  is  to  be  preferred.  The  flesh  of  wild  animals  is  in  general 
more  easily  digested  than  that  of  the  tame.  Good  venison  is  perhaps  the 
lightest  and  most  digestible  of  meats.  The  American  pheasant  and  partridge, 
and  the  canvass-back  duck,  with  many  of  the  smaller  birds,  are  admissible 
articles.  But  in  eating  all  sorts  of  fowl,  care  should  be  taken  to  avcnd  the 
skin  and  fieit,  especially  when  they  are  roasted;  and  the  fat  of  all  the  meats 
which  have  been  mentioned  should  be  rejected.  Both  meats  and  poultry 
ahould  be  )cept  for  some  time  after  being  killed,  before  cooking,  so  as  to  lessen 
th^  tenacity  of  the  muscular  fibre ;  but  they  should  never  be  allowed  to  be 
in  the  least  tainted.  They  should  be  either  boiled,  roasted^  or  broiled.  When 
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there  are  symptoms  of  even  slight  gastric  inflammaCioD^  if  flesh  is  nsed  at  aD| 
it  should  be  preferred  boiled. 

There  are  varioas  other  articles  of  animal  food,  well  adapted  to  dyspepCie 
patients;  such  as  oysters,  raw  or  slightly  roasted;  sweet-bread;  the  lirerof 
calves;  terrapins,  cooked  well  without  butter;  and  soft-boiled  egjrs.  It  b 
highly  necessary  that  eggs  should  not  be  overdone.  They  should  be  so  pre- 
pared that  the  albumen  may  be  coagulated,  while  the  yolk  remains  liquid. 
This  is  accomplished  by  placing  them  in  boiling  water,  and  keeping  them  in 
it  for  three  minutes.  The  yolk  of  eggs  may  b\90  be  prepared  by  beating  it 
up  raw  with  water,  sugar,  and  a  little  ginger.  This  mixture  is  well  adapted 
for  those  whose  stomachs  will  not  allow  them  to  pass  the  whole  interrd 
between  the  regular  meals  without  food.  Although,  as  before  mentioned, 
suited  and  smoked  meats  arc  usually  injurious  as  articles  of  diet,  Tery  smaD 
quantities  of  chipped  very  tender  dried  beef  or  venison,  or  boiled  ham,  or  a 
little  smoked  herring,  may  be  employed  with  impunity  for  relish. 

Condiments,  such  as  salt,  mustard,  black  and  Cayenne  pepper,  borse^radishi 
kc.f  should  always  be  us^cd  with  moderation.  They  occauonally  prove  bene- 
ficial by  assisting  digestion;  and,  as  their  stimulant  effects  are  chiefly  loed, 
they  arc  less  dangerous  than  alcohol ;  but,  like  all  other  stimulants,  if  ahnsed, 
tbey  diminish  the  excitability,  and  thus  increase  the  already  existing  debility. 

In  relation  to  drinks,  the  best,  upon  the  whole,  is  cool  water,  llie  vinou 
and  spirituous  liquors,  though  they  often  afford  temporary  relief,  are  positively 
injurious  if  constantly  used,  and  always  place  the  patient  in  the  danger  i 
acquiring  intemperate  habits.  Should  any  one  of  them  bo  employecl,  it 
should  only  be  at  dinner;  and  sherry  or  madeira  among  the  wines,  and  brandy 
among  the  spirits  should  be  preferred.  Some  stomachs  bear  sound  ale  or 
porter  pretty  well,  in  moderate  quantities.  For  the  morning  and  eTcnivg 
meals,  an  infusion  of  the  chocolate  nut,  with  a  little  sugar  and  milk,  or  a 
cup  or  two  of  not  very  strong  black  tea,  may  be  used;  though  water  alone,  or 
a  mixture  -of  milk,  sugar,  and  hot  water,  would  perhaps  be  preferable.  Cofto 
should  never  be  taken,  unless  occasionally,  in  small  quantity,  as  a  pleaamt 
nervous  stimulant,  immediately  after  dinner. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  in  regulating  the  diet  of  dyspeptic  pa- 
tients, that  the  stomach  i<<  singularly  capricious,  and  sometimes  takes  fancieSi 
which,  however  contrary  to  preconceived  opinion,  it  may  be  proper  to  indulge- 
Such  fancies,  when  they  persist  for  a  considerable  time,  are  usually  signs  OT 
which  nature  indicates  her  wants.  Numerous  instances  have  been  noticedi 
in  which  patients  have  been  benefited  if  not  cured  by  the  use  of  articles  of 
food,  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  are  highly  indigestible.  Experi- 
ence, moreover,  will  often  be  a  better  guide,  in  any  particular  case,  tlnn 
general  precepts.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken  that  the  judgment  of  the 
patient  be  not  biased  by  his  inclinations  or  prejudices.  (See  Ihintingi  of 
NaturCy  p.  213.) 

AlmoMt  as  much  depends  upon  the  proper  mode  of  taking  food  as  upon  the 
<<elcction  of  the  substances  to  be  used.  The  patient  should,  as  a  general  role, 
oat  at  regular  intervals,  and  three  meals  a  day  are  usually  sufficient  Tke 
htomach  should  be  allowed  some  rest;  and  the  habit  of  eating  little  and  oftca 
through  the  day,  as  well  as  at  bedtime,  so  that  the  stomach  may  be  as  seldon 
as  possible  quite  empty,  is  not  advisable.  In  some  cases,  when  the  inteml 
between  breakfast  and  dinner  is  long,  and  the  patient  suffers  much  from  in 
empty  stomach,  a  few  oyster?,  a  little  egg  prepared  in  the  manner  above 
mentioned,  or  some  other  light  food,  may  be  taken  about  two  hours  befon 
the  latter  meal.  Large  suppers  are  very  injurious,  as  they  overtask  the 
digestive  organs  at  a  time  when  their  energy  is  leaat    OreiA  care  should  at 
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•n  times  be  taken  not  to  overload  the  stomadfa.  On  this  account  the  patient 
sfaoald  eat  slowly;  as  the  stomach  will  be  more  likely  to  give  the  signal  of 
satiety  at  the  proper  time,  when  permitted  to  feel  the  full  influence  of  thd 
fbpd  as  it  is  swallowed^  Besides,  it  is  important  that  the  food  should  be  tho- 
roughly masticated,  so  as  to  favour  its  solution ;  and  this  is  prevented  by  r^pid 
eating.  A  meal  should  never  be  taken  immediately  after  fatiguing  exercise; 
as  the  stomach  participates  in  the  general  languor.  The  patient  should  not 
drink  largely,  especially  at  meals.  Besides  the  injury  from  distension,  the 
solvent  power  of  the  gastric  juice  is  diminished  by  too  great  dilution. 

Bxercise, — The  great  object  of  exercise  is  to  equalize  excitement,  so  that 
each  organ  may  have  its  due  supply  of  blood  and  of  nervous  influence.  This 
i^  accomplished  by  a  combination  of  passive  and  active  exercise.  By  the 
finrmer  the  viscera  are  especially  acted  on,  by  the  latter  the  whole  of  the  volun- 
taiy  muscles  and  the  structures  associated  with  them  in  function,  while, both 
affect  the  nervous  system.  Of  the  different  kinds  of  passive  exercise,  the  best, 
Us  a  general  rule,  for  the  dyspeptic,  is  riding  on  horseback ;  the  nekt  best, 
riding  in  a  somewhat  rough  vehicle,  or  over  a  rough  road,  as  in  one  of  our 
stage-ooaches  over  a  stone  turnpike.  These,  however,  will  be  found  too  severe 
fbr  some  very  delicate  persons,  especially  those  in  whom  there  is  a  nervous 
tenderness  of  stomach.  For  such  persons,  driving  in  an  ordinary  carriage,  or 
tnyelling  on  railroads,  or  sailing,  may  be  substituted.  Of  the  modes  of  active 
orercise,  walking  is  best  for  persons  somewhat  advanced  in  life;  running, 
leaping,  &c.,  may  be  practised  by  the  young.  Gymnastic  exercises  are  also 
useful;  but  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  temptation  of  carrying  them  to 
extremes.  •  In  bad  weather,  and  for  persons  who  cannot  conveniently  leave 
their  homes,  exercise  of  various  kinds  within  doors  should  be  contrived.  The 
Ordinary  household  duties  aflbrd  abundant  opportunities  for  active  exercise  to 
females.  When  the  patient  cannot  command  the  means  or  opportunities  for 
riding,  he  may  substitute  the  plan  recommended  by  Halsted,  or  some  analogous 
one,  ror  giving  pai^ive  exercise  to  the  stomach.  This  consists  in  bending  the 
body  forward,  and  so  relaxing  the  abdominal  muscles  as  to  allow  the  hands  tp 
be  pressed  with  their  palms  upward  beneath  the  stomach ;  and  then,  by  gentle 
flma  repeated  impulses  with  the  fingers,  keeping  up  a  regular  movement  in  that 
organ.  It  should  not,  however,  be  practised  when  the  process  is  painful,  or 
there  is  any  reason  to  suspect  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  It  often  affords 
relief  in  flatulence. 

Exercise  should  be  as  regular  as  possible,  and  promptly  timed  in  relation 
.to  the  periods  of  eating.  Violent  exercise  should  never  be  taken  immediately 
before  or  immediately  after  a  full  meal.  I  am  disposed,  however,  to  believe, 
irithDr.  Beaumont,  that  gentle' exercise  after  eating,  especially  of  the  passive 
kind,  rather  promotes  than  interferes  with  digention.  (£x/>.  and  Ob$.  on  the 
Chtitric  Juice  J  d:c.')  In  taking  exercise,  the  dyspeptic  should  always  stop  short 
of  great  fatigue.  It  is  important  that  this  remedial  measure  should  not  become 
IrlcBome  to  the  patient,  and,  therefore,  that  some  other  immediate  object  should 
if  possible  be  associated  with  it,  besides  the  mere  promotion  of  health.  It  is 
iHrays  desirable  to  connect  it  with  the  pursuit  of  interest  or  enjoyment.  Hence 
one  of  the  advantages  of  travelling. 

Genertil  IlahiU — The  patient  should  observe  regularity  and  moderation  in 
an  his  haUts.  Excesses  of  all  kinds  are  injurious  to  the  debilitated  stomach. 
He  Aould  retire  early  to  bed  and  rise  early,  allowing  from  six  to  eight  hours 
fbr  sleep,  and  never  permitting  either  pleasure,  business^  or  study,  to  encroach 
tipon  his  period  of  rest.  The  sleeping  apartment  should  be  well  ventilated, 
and  mattrasscs  used  in  summer  instead  of  feather  beds.  Nevertheless,  it  would 
be  injurious  to  sleep  so  lightly  covered  as  to  suffer  in  the  least  from  cold.     It 
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is  a  mistake  in  dyspeptic  individuals  to  suppose  that  tbej  can  bardcn  them- 
shelves  in  this  way.  Personal  cleanliness  should  be  rigoron^ly  observed ;  bat 
the  too  frequent  or  long  continued  use  of  baths,  especially  of  warm  baths,  is 
injurious  by  their  sedative  or  relaxing  influence.  The  cold  bath,  or  shcmer 
bath,  is  to  be  preferred  when  a  vigorous  reaction  follows.  This,  indeed,  is  an 
excellent  remedial  measure  in  dyspepsia.  But,  when  the  system  is  too  feeble 
to  react  thoroughly,  the  tepid  bath  must  be  used ;  and  the  patient  should  remain 
in  it  no  longer  than  is  necessary  for  cleanliness.  When  the  skin  is  in  a  cold| 
languid  state,  the  warm  salt- bath  will  often  be  found  useful;  and  friction  to 
the  surface,  by  means  of  a  flcsh-^brush,  or  coarse  towel,  should  be  eniplojed 
daily.  Friction  over  the  abdomen  is  highly  advantageous.  The  patient,  more- 
over, in  employing  this  measure,  has  the  additional  benefit  of  wholesome  exercise. 

Kelaxation  from  severe  study,  and  from  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  hanas- 
iug  business,  of  whatever  kind,  is  essential  to  the  cure  of  dyspepsia.  Yet  the 
mind  must  not  be  left  without  occupation ;  as  in  no  disease  is  it  more  apt  to 
prey  upon  itself,  when  surrendered  wholly  to  its  own  caprices.  InnocMit 
amusements,  cheerful  society,  light  reading,  and  moderate  professional  ooon- 
pation,  have  a  very  healthful  influence.  Sources  of  mental  depressioii  should 
always,  as  far  as  possible,  be  removed  or  counteracted.  All  these  objects  can 
be  accomplished  in  no  other  way  so  effectually  as  by  travelling,  which  nnitei 
the  advantages  of  exercise,  pure  air,  relaxation  from  care,  and  agreeable  excite- 
ment of  the  mind;  and,  if  directed  to  some  suitable  watering-place,  affords  the 
additional  advantage  of  an  efficient  medicinal  agent*  To  render  a  joanwj 
permanently  useful,  it  must  be  a  long  one ;  and  hence  a  voyage  to  Europe  or 
some  foreign  country,  and  an  absence  of  six  months,  a  ^'ear,  or  more,  ne 
among  the  most  effectual  means  of  curing  dyspepsia.  It  is  probable  that  the 
effect  produced  on  the  stomach  by  the  sea-sickness,  and  consequent  abstinenoe 
is  advantageous  in  many  cases. 

Mcdu'xnal  Treatment. — Two  principal  indications  are  presented  in  dyspepoa 
for  the  use  of  medicines ;  first,  to  keep  the  bowels  regularly  open,  and  secondlr, 
to  make  a  moderate,  but  durable  stimulant  impression  upon  the  stomach. 
The  former  is  to  be  accomplished  by  laxatives  or  enemata,  the  latter  by  tonieSb 
It  has  been  recommended  to  commence  the  treatment  with  an  emetic  of  ip^ 
cacuauha.  This,  however,  is  called  for  only  in  certain  incidental  conditions; 
as  when  serious  inconvenience  is  experienced  from  offending  matters  in  the 
rrtomach,  or  where  it  is  desirable  to  arouse  the  languid  portal  circulation,  and 
thus  remove  congestion.  If  emetics  should  be  employed  merely  for  stimu- 
lating the  stomach,  little  permanent  effect  could  be  expected  from  them,  unlea 
occasionally  repeated ;  and  the  danger  of  irritation  might,  in  this  case,  be 
greater  than  the  chance  of  benefit.  In  general,  therefore,  it  is  safest  to  dii- 
pense  with  them. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  maintain  regular  alvine  evacuations  by  means  of 
diet  alone;  but  unfortunately  the  articles  of  food  best  calculated  for  this  efieot, 
such  as  the  fruits  and  fresh  vegetables,  are  inadmissible  from  their  difficnltyof 
digestion,  and  aptness  to  occasion  acidity  and  flatulence.  Bran  bread,  or 
bread  made  from  unbolted  flour,  is  not  liable  to  this  objection,  and  constitnteir 
on  account  of  its  laxative  quality,  an  excellent  article  of  diet  for  dyspepties^ 
It  does  not,  however,  suit  all  stomachs,  and  frequently  fails  in  producing  the 
effect  desired.  When  medicines  are  employed,  those  should  be  selected,  as  a 
general  rule,  which  have  no  tendency  to  weaken  the  stomach,  bat  on  the  con- 
trary unite  a  tonic  or  stimulant  with  their  laxative  power.  Rhubarb  and  aloee 
are  the  most  suitable.  They  may  be  given  separately  or  combined;  and  the 
most  convenient  period  for  administering  them  is  generally  at  bedtime,  so 
that  they  may  act  in  the  morning.    Bhulurb  may -be  used  in  all  casen;  nloce 
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in  ally  when  there  is  no  tendency  to  piles  or  nterine  irritation.  Combination 
ynth  soap  is  thought  to  render  them  milder,  without  impairing  their  efficacy. 
They  are  usually  given  in  pill;  but  many  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  chewing 
rhdfaarb,  or  of  taking  it  reduced  to  powder  by  gratingl  In  the  latter  case,  it 
may  be  advantageously  associated  with  grated  nutmeg.  When  these  medicines 
lose  their  effect  by  repetition,  they  may  be  mixed  with  a  minute  proportion  of 
croton  oil.  One-sixth  of  a  drop  will  often  be  sufficient  to  communicate  to 
them  the  requisite  activity.  I  have  found  a  small  teaspoonful  of  Cheltenham 
aalty  taken  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  before  breakfast,  in  half  a  tumblerful  of 
.water,  to  be  an  admirable  laxative  in  some  cases  of  dyspepsia.  -  A  draught  o^ 
Saratoga  water,  taken  at  the  same  time,  also  answers  a  good  purpose./ ^A 
drachm  of  sulphur,  once  or  twice  a  day,  is  especially  useful  in  cases  coiiipli- 
oated  with  rheumatism.  White  mustard  seeds  uhbruised,  in  the  dose  of  a 
tablespoonful,  repeated  as  often,  have  been  found  to  answer  well  in  eases  re- 
quiring a  somewhat  stimulant  impression.  Magnesia  should  be  employed 
when  there  is  acidity  of  stomach.  Mild  laxative  enemata  or  suppositories, 
applied  daily,  are  sometimes  usefully  substituted  for  cathartics  by  the  mouth. 
In  general,  however,  they  do  not  sufficiently  affect  the  upper  bowels. 
.  -  Tonics  must  be  used  with  caution.  If  largely  employed,  and  long  and 
Steadily  persevered  in,  there  is  danger  that  they  may  wear  out  the  excitability 
of  the  stoiiiach,  and  thus  indirectly  increase  the  debility  they  were  given  to 
relieve^  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  may  increase  the  danger  of  chronic 
inflammation.  They  should  never  be  used  as  substitutes  for  the  course  of 
treatment,  above  recommended,  but  only  as  adjuvants ;  for,  if  administered 
trhilo  the  causes  of  the  disease  continue  to  act,  they  can  only  afford  present 
relief  at  the  risk  of  future  mischief.  When  the  stomach  is  placed  under  cir- 
emnstances  in  which,  upon  being  excited  to  the  proper  point  by  artificial 
means,  it  can  execute  its  function  duly  without  further  aid,  tonics  may  be 
idvantagoously  employed ;  but  they  should  be  omitted  as  soon  as  they  are 
found  no  longer  necessary.  The  best  for  the  purpose  are,  on  the  whole,  the 
purer  bitters,  such  as  quassia,  gentian,  and  columbo.  Chamomile  is  well 
adapted  to  mild  cases.  Wild  cherry  bark  may  be  used  when  an  irritable  clr- 
eolation,  indicated  by  the  occurrence  of  palpitations  or  very  frequent  pulse 
nnder  alight  excitements,  is  associated  with  the  gastric  depression.  Serpen- 
tvia  is  applicable  to  cases  of  unusual  debility;  and  valerian  may  be  advan- 
tageously combined  with  the  bitters,  when  the  patient  is  affected  with  symp- 
toms of  hysteria,  or  other  nervous  functional  disorder.  The  officinal  infusions 
of  these  medicines  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  a  wineglassful,  three  or  four 
times  daily.  Gentian  and  quassia  may  also  be  conveniently  administered,  in 
the  form  of  extract.  The  tinctures  should  be  employed  cautiously,  and  only 
as  adjuvants  of  the  other  preparations,  when  the  stomach  is  very  feeble.  Of 
ihe  mineral  tonics,  the  chalybeates  are  to  be  preferred.  Of  these,  the  best 
are  the  pills  of  carbonate  of  iron  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  Sulphate  of 
iron  combined  with  twice  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  carbonate  of  po- 
tasaa,  and  incorporated,  either  in  liquid  mixture  or  pill,  with  honey  or  syrup, 
■afibrds  a  good  substitute  for  this  preparation,  when  it  does  not  happen  to  be 
at  hand.  Subcarbonate  of  iron,  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron,  and  solution  of 
.iodide  of  iron,  are  also  good  preparations.  The  chalybeate  mineral  waters, 
which  usually  contain  the  carbonate  of  iron  dissolved  by  means  of  carbonic 
and,  are  among  the  best  tonics  in  dyspepsia.  Besides  the  substances  men- 
tioned, sulphuric,  nitric,  muriatic,  and  nitromuriatic  acids,  subnitrate  of  bis- 
muth, sulphate  of  zinc,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  are  sometimes  used.  I  have 
jEcmnd  the  nitromuriatic  acid  especially  useful  in  cases  in  which  the  gastric 
ajmptoms  were  associated  with  a  foul  breath,  indicating  an  impure  state  of 
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the  blood.  Carbonic  acid  water  is  also  an  ezcelleDt  tonic  in  djvpepfiu,  and 
usually  very  acceptable  to  the  stomach,  but  like  all  others  is  liable  to  be 
abused.  Orcasote  has  also  been  recommended ;  but  I  have  not  employed  ik 
A  current  of  electricity  or  galvanism,  n^iade  to  pass  through  the  stomach|is 
sometimes  useful  when  that  organ  is  peculiarly  torpid. 

Advantage  will  often  accrue  from  the  combination  of  medicines,  to  meet 
different  indications.  Thus,  the  bitter  tonics  may  be  associated  witk  the  aio- 
matics,  and^  when  a  laxative  effect  is  desired,  with  the  cathartics.  An  infiuiciB 
of  columbo,  ginger,  and  senna  is  an  excellent  preparation,  from  irbicb  I  Litc 
derived  great  advantage  in  dyspepsia.*  Ilhubarb  among  the  cathartics,  and 
orange  peel,  cloves,  cardamom,  fennclseed,  &c.,  among  the  aromatics,  may  in 
like  manner  be  connected  with  the  bitters ;  and,  when  there  is  excess  of  add 
in  the  stomach,  an  alkaline  carbonate  may  be  added  to  the  infusion.  The 
extracts  of  gentian  and  of  quassia  may  be  combined,  in  pills,  with  rhahtib 
or  aloes,  and  one  of  the  chalybeates ;  and,  when  a  carminative  effect  is  desircdy 
with  an  aromatic  volatile  oil.  When  the  bilious  secretion  is  deficient^  a  littlt 
of  the  mercurial  pill  or  calomel  may  be  added. 

It  is  always  proper  to  attend  to  the  state  of  the  skin.  To  invite  excitancBt 
to  the  surface,  and  restore  the  function  of  perspiration,  are  prominent  indioh 
tions.  The  use  of  the  cold  or  shower  bath,  of  the  warm  salt-bath,  and  of 
frictions  has  been  already  mentioned.  Flannel  should  be  worn  next  the  iUa 
at  all  seasons,  unless  in  the  very  hottest  weather  of  summer,  when  they  who 
perspire  very  freely  may  substitute  some  soft  and  warm  fabric  of  cotton  or 
silk.  Occasional  small  doses  of  opium  and  ipecacuanha  combined  are  rccoK- 
mended  by  Dr.  "Wilson  Philip.  The  coldness  of  feet,  so  common  in  this  eoa* 
plaint,  should  be  obviated  by  stimulating  applications,  and  suitable  cnTerinr. 
The  occasional  use  of  mustard  pediluvia,  the  wearing  of  s<K*ks  sprinkled  with 
Cayenne  pepper,  and  the  application  of  a  plaster  of  Burgundy  pitch,  or  of  the 
resin  plaster,  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  have  all  been  recommended.  PerhapA 
the  most  effectual  method  is  to  bathe  the  feet  every  morning,  f(ir  a  ^hort  time, 
in  very  cold  water,  and  then  rub  them  thoroughly  dry.  This,  however,  shonli 
not  be  practised,  unless  reaction  take  place  readily. 

The  hepatic  secretion  demands  a  vigilant  attention.  If  diminished  or  de- 
ranged, it  is  best  corrected  by  alterative  doses  of  mercurial  pill  or  calomel, 
either  alone,  or  combined  with  the  tonic  and  purgative  medicines.  The  de- 
coction or  extract  of  dandelion  may  be  used  as  an  adjuvant ;  and  nitromnriaue 
acid  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  substituted  for  the  mercurial. 

Various  incidental  affections,  occurring  in  the  course  of  dyspepsia,  reqiiie 
a  treatment  more  or  less  independent  of  the  general  plan.  For  an  accvont  of 
these  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  different  heads  under  Jnritatiun  of  Ai 
Stomachy  where  he  will  find  a  detail  of  the  treatment  appropriate  to  t/uMiralnaj 
pyrosiSj  gpasm  of  the  stomachy  nausea  and  vomitint/f  and  fick-headacke,  ail  of 
which  arc  occasional  attendants  on  this  complaint.  I  shall  have  occasion  hef^ 
after  to  treat  of  flatulence.  Some  more  precise  remarks  upon  the  remedifli 
for  acid  in  the  stomachy  than  will  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  work,  naj 
be  appropriate  here.  The  best  palliatives  for  this  are  the  antacids.  Of  tiicts 
magnesia  is  the  most  effective  as  a  neutralizing  agent,  and  should  be  prefencd 
when  the  quantity  of  acid  is  large,  and  there  is  a  coincident  indication  for  a 
cathartic  effect.  The  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  less  disagreeable  to  the  taste, 
and  may  be  substituted  in  twice  the  dose,  when  the  carbonic  acid  whii'h  it 
evolves  may  not  constitute  an  objection.     Being  in  lump,  it  is  habitoiUj 

*  R. — Colomb.  contus.,  Zingiber.  coDtu8.,&A  ^ss;  Senna*  3ij;  Aq.  buUlent.  Oj.  Fist 
infusuin.     8.  A  wineglaiuiful  twice  or  three  times  daily,  before  meals. 
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diewed  bj  dOBie  peraoDS,  in  minute  quantities,  when  they  8u£fer  with  heart- 
bam.  '  When  th^  quantity  of  acid  is  small,  the  solution  of  magnesia  in  car- 
bonic acid  water,  by  which  the  bicarbonate  is  probably  formed^  may  be  used. 
bjt  those'  who  prefer  it  In  oases  which  do  not  require  a  laxative,  the  biear- 
bomte  of  soda  is  preferable  to  the  magnesian  preparations,  as  more.ac^ceptable 
to  the  stomach.  When  vomiting  is  connected  with  acidity,  lime-water  is 
cAea  given  ?fith  advantage.  (See  Vomiting.)  If  diarrhoea  exist,  and  a  laxa^ 
tiye  ^ect  is  to  be  avoided,  prepared  chalk  or  prepared  oystershell  should 
be  preferred.  In  cases  of  great  stomachic  torpor  or  coldness,  the  preparations. 
of  ammonia  are  most  appropriate.  The  carbonate,  aqueous  solution,  spirit,  or 
aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  may  either  of  them  be  given.  The  last  is  the 
most  elegai^t,  though  rather  feeble,  and  may  be  usefully  added  •  to  the  other 
ntaoids,  which  it  renders  less  offensive  to  a  very  weak  stomach.  None  of 
theae  antaoids  should  be  employed  unless  acid  is  actually  present,  as  they 
have  no  power  to  prevent  its  generation.  Their  beneficial  operation  is  chiefly 
oonfined  to  the  cempval  of  a  present  evil,  and,  if  too  largely  given,  most  of 
thevi  have  a  tepdency  to  debilitate  the  stomach.  A  proper  regulation  of  the 
diet,  and  the  application  of  all  the  means  above  detailed  as  remedies  for  dys- 
pasia, must  be  looked  to  for  permanent  relief.  Recently  prepared  charccMl, 
fiaelj  powdered,  is  sometimes  useful  by  absorbing  the  acids,  and  other  offen- 
sive liquids  and  solids  in  the  alimentary  canal.  It  may  be  given  in  the  dose 
of  a  teaspoonM  or  more  three  or  four  times  a  day ;  but  care  should  be  taken 
ttot  to  allow  it  to  accumulate  in  the  bowels. , 

When  chronic  gastritis  has  supervened  upon  dyspepsia,  the  patient  must 
be  treated  for  the  former  affection,  reference  being  always  had  to  the  debility 
of  atomachi  and  general  debility  which  attend  the  latter. 


SUBSEOnON  IT. 
DISEASKS  OF  THE  BOWELS. 

Article  L 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BOWELS. 

The  intestinal  tube  is  seldom  if  ever  inflamed  throughout  its  whole  extent. 
Nor  are  the  phenomena  which  different  portions  of  it  present,  or  the  treat- 
pent  they  demand,  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  quite  identicaL  It  is,  there- 
fore, convenient  to  divide  the  intestines  into  distinct  sections,  and  U>  consider 
tho  affection  in  each  of  these  separately.  It  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  inflam- 
Biation  in  any  one  section  often  spreads,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  into  that 
wUeh  adjoins  it ;  and,  in  some  instances,  it  would  be  impossible  to  decide 
wfcich  of  the  two  is  most  prominently  affected.  I  shall  treat  separately  of  in- 
flamnuition  of  the  upper  portion  or  duodenum,  of  the  middle  portion,  embracing 
chiefly  the  jejunum  and  ileum,  and  of  the  lower  portion  or  large  intestines. 

1.  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  DUODENUM,  or  DUODENITIS. 

The  duodenum  is  liable  to  the  same  modes  of  derangement  as  the  stomach, 
and  very  frequentlv  participates  in  its  diseases.  Thus,  the  various  forms 
already  described  of  gastric  inflammation  and  irritaUpUi  cancer  of  the  stomach. 
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and  even  that  condition  of  the  organ  denominated  dyspepsia,  extend  in  manj 
instances  to  this  portion  of  the  bowels.  Indeed,  the  daodenam  itself  is  vefj 
seldom  independently  affected.  The  modifications  predneed  either  in  the 
symptoms  or  treatment  of  stomachic  disease  by  this  cotaplication  are  rerj 
few ;  and,  even  where  the  duodonlim  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  exclnsiTe 
seat  of  disorder,  the  phenomena  and  indications  of  cure  are  so  similar  to  thoie 
presented  by  the  analogous  condition  of  the  stomach,  that  it  would  bo  useless 
repetition  to  enter  into  minute  detail,  in  relation  to  the  morbid  affections  of 
the  former  structure.  I  shall,  therefore,  content  myself  with  referring  merely 
to  the  diagnostic  symptoms,  and  to  those  points  in  the  treatment  which  an 
in  any  degree  peculiar. 

The  circumstance,  in  diseases  of  the  duodenum,  which  most  deserres  notice, 
is  their  peculiar  tendency  to  produce  functional  disorder  of  the  lirer.     Dit- 
eases  exclusively  gastric  have  the  same  tendency,  but  in  an  inferior  degree. 
Broussais  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  call  attention  decidedly  to  this  fact 
Among  the  phenomena  of  hepatic  or  bilious  disorder,  accompanying  afleotiom 
of  the  duodenum,  the  most  striking  is  a  jaundiced  state  of  the  skin.     The 
mode  in  which  this  is  produced  has  been  variously  explained.     It  has  been 
ascribed  to  a  closure  of  the  common  duct  of  the  liver,  either  by  mnens,  or  a 
thickening  of  its  coats  consequent  upon  duodenal  inflammation,  and  to  the 
absorption  of  the  bile  thus  impeded  in  its  passage  to  the  bowels.     This  ex- 
planation may  possibly  apply  to  some  cases ;  but  it  is  probably  not  true  m 
general,  and  certainly  not  universally ;  for  cases  of  duodenitis  with  janndiee 
occur,  in  which  bile  freely  enters  the  bowels ;  and,  in  fatal  cases,  the  duct  his 
been  repeatedly  found  upon  dissection  entirely  unobstructed.   A  more  probable 
explanation  is  founded  upon  the  observation  of  Bichat,  that,  between  a  secret- 
ing gland  and  the  surface  upon  which  its  excretory  duct  opens,  there  is  a 
sympathy  by  which  a  stimulus  applied  to  the  latter  causes  an  increased  action 
in  the  former.     Thus,  the  stimulus  of  food  in  the  mouth  causes  an  increased 
secretion  of  saliva.     In  like  manner,  the  pi-esenco  of  the  chyme  in  the  duo- 
denum stimulates  the  liver  and  pancreas,  so  that  an  increased  supply  of  Ink 
and  pancreatic  fluid,  which  are  useful  in  the  process  of  digestion,  may  be  re- 
ceived where  they  are  wanted.     Irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  duodenum 
should,  therefore,  produce  irritation  of  the  liver,  which,  according  to  its  de- 
gree, may  be  attended  cither  with  an  increase  or  diminution  of  the  secretion 
of  bile.     In  the  former  case,  absorption  may  take  place  from  the  abundanoe 
thrown  into  the  biliary  passages  and  bowels ;  in  the  latter,  the  materials  ont 
of  which  the  bile  is  formed  accumulate  in  the  blood ;  and,  in  both  cases,  the 
yellow  colouring  matter  is  eliminated  upon  the  surface  and  elsewhere.    Agaia, 
in  the  dyspeptic  or  depressed  state  of  the  duodenum,  it  is  inci^ble  of  receiv- 
ing the  ordinary  impression  from  the  chyme,  and  the  ordinary  stimulus  ii 
consequently  not  supplied  to  the  hepatic  secretory  function.    In  this  way  also 
the  secretion  of  bile  is  diminished,  its  materials  accumulate  in  the  Mood,  and 
jaundice  results.     But,  notwithstanding  the  occasional  dependence  of  btlioos 
affections  upon  disease  of  the  duodenum,  I  believe  that  some  authors  bivB 
pushed  this  view  much  too  far,  and  given  to  that  viscus  a  pathological  in- 
portance  which  it  does  not  merit.     Jaundice  and  other  bilious  symptoms  niy 
sometimes  result  from  duodenal  inflammation ;  but  much  more  frequently  they 
proceed  originally  from  the  liver,  and  the  duodenum,  if  at  all  involved,  is  w 
cither  secondarily  or  simultaneously,  from  its  exposure  to  the  influence  of  the 
same  causes. 

DiaynmU. — Duodenitis,  when  it  occurs,  is  almost  always  assonated  with 
inflammation  of  the  stomach  or  of  the  bowels.  Its  existence  may  bo  suspected 
when,  in  addition  to  the  ordinaiy  symptoms  of  gaatritiai  theie  is  deep  aeatwt 
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CiiQ  in'  the  vioinitj  of  the  pylorus,  extending  below  the  stomach  toward  the 
ft  hjpochondrinm,  or  pain  in  the  back  about  the  first  or  second  lumbar 
Tertebra ;  when  there  is  tenderness  upon  strong  pressure  in  the  space  which 
Uet  immediately  to  the  left  of  the  right  hypochondrium,  without  any  evidence 
of  enlarged  or  inflamed  liver ;  and  when  the  skin  is  more  or  less  yellow,  and 
the  urine  bilious,  as  in  jaundice.  If  these  symptoms  should  occur,  without 
▼omiting,  great  thirst,  or  pain  and  tenderuess  in  the  region  of  the  stomach, 
indicating  gastritis ;  without  diarrhoea,  pain  in  the  lower  bowels,  or  tympanites 
indicating  enteritis ;  and  without  enlargement  or  tenderness  of  the  liver  indi- 
catiflg  hepatitis,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  inflammation  is  confined  chiefly, 
if  not  exclusively,  to  the  duodenum.  In  acute  duodenitis  there  is  occasionally, 
aldng  with  the  fever,  a  degree  of  coma  dependent  probably  upon  the  hepatic 
derangement.  In  the  chronic  form  of  the  complaint,  a  diagnostic  symptom 
is  the  occurrence  of  pain  two  or  three  hours  after  a  meal,  arising  from  the 
paeeage  of  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  into  the  duodenum.  The 
IMwels  in  duodenitis  are  generally  slow,  but  readily  acted  on  by  cathartics. 

The.  appearances  after  death  are  so  similar  to  those  in  gastritis  as  not  to 
require  particular  notice,  except  in  relation  to  the  mucous  follicles,  or,  as  they 
are  often  called,  the  glands  of  Brunner,  which  are  very  numerous  in  the 
duodenum,  especially  near  the  pylorus,  and,  in  inflammation  of  this  viscus, 
are  ap€  to  be  enlarged,  exhibiting  sometimes  elevated,  irregular,  almost  con- 
tinuous patehes,  of  considerable  extent. 

'  The  causes  of  duodenitis  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  inflammation 
6f  the  stomach.  Such  of  them,  however,  as  act  through  the  liver  are  probably 
more  influential  in  producing  the  former  than  the  latter  affection. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  also  is  that  adapted  to  gastritis.  If  there  is 
any  difference,  it  is  chiefly  in  the  freer  use  of  mild  cathartic  medicines,  such 
as  the  neutral  salts,  bitartrate  of  potassa,  castor  oil,  senna,  &c.,  and  in  a  more 
frequent  employment  of  mercury,  which  in  the  acute  form  may  be  pushed  to 
cilivation,  but  in  the  chronic  should  in  general  be  restricted  to  an  alterative 
action  on  the  functions  of  the  liver. 


2.  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  SMALL  INTESTINES, 

or  ENTERITIS. 

Syn. — Muco-enteritis. — Ileitifl.  — Ileo-coUtis. 

The  name  enteritis  is,  strictly  speaking,  applicable  to  inflammation  of  any 
portion  of  the  bow&ls ;  yet,  as  this  affection,  in  the  upper  and  lower  extremi- 
ties of  the  intestinal  tube,  has  received  the  designations  of  duodenitis  and 
dysentery,  and  as  the  symptoms  of  these  two  complaints  are  in  certain  points 
strikingly  peculiar,  it  becomes  convenient  to  give  a  distinct  name  to  inflamma- 
tion of  the  intervening  portion,  and  enteritis  may  perhaps,  without  impropriety, 
receite  this  more  restricted  meaning.  It  should  be  understood  that  inflamma- 
tion of  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  bowels,  as  a  distinct  affection,  though  hitherto 
frequently  denominated  enteritis,  is  not  here  included  under  that  term,  as  it 
dearly  belongs  to  peritonitis.  Enteritis,  then,  as  employed  in  this  work, 
signifies  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  jejunum  and  ileum,  ex- 
tending frequently  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  into  the  colon,  and  occasionally 
involving  the  other  coats  as  a  secondary  result.  The  force  of  the  disease  is 
usually  spent  upon  the  ileum;  the  jejunum  being  less  liable  to  inflammation 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  greater  liability  of  the 
ileum  to  be  affected  depends,  probably,  on  that  arrangement  by  which  the 
fluids,  in  their  passage  through  the  bowels,  are  somewhat  impeded  at  the  ileo- 
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,cgdcji\  valve,  and  oommencemeiit  of  the  ascending  colon,  and  thns  have  tiia 
opportunity  of  exercising  a  more  protracted  irritant  inflnence  on  tliis  tbaa 
upon  the  upper  portion  of  the  tube.  As  the  inflammation  may  extend  indefi- 
nitely into  the  colon,  it  is  obvious  that  the  phenomena  of  dysentery  must  often 
be  mingled  with  those  of  the  complaint  under  consideration;  and  cases  occur, 
in  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  decide  to  which  affection  they  should  be 
referred ;  yet,  for  the  most  part,  the  symptoms  are  sufficiently  distinctive. 
^Attempts  have  been  made  to  divide  enteritis  into  the  common  diffused  inflam* 
mation  of  the  membrane^  the  follicular  or  that  affecting  especially  the  mucous 
follicles,  and  the  pseudo-mcmbranous  or  that  attended  with  the  formation  of 
false  membrane.  But  though  there  are  cases  in  which  each  of  these  fonnt 
severally  predominates,  yet  they  are  frequently  intermingled ;  they  offer  no 
symptoms  during  life  by  which  they  can  be  sufficiently  distinguished  when 
occurring  as  original  affections,  and,  even  could  they  be  distinguished,  no 
great  practical  good  would  accrue.  The  peculiar  intestinal  affection  of  enterie 
fovcr  is  treated  of  in  connexion  with  that  disease. 

Acute  Enteritis. — ^The  complaint  eommonly  begins  with  uneasiness 
in  the  bowels,  followed  after  a  time  by  occasional  slight  griping  pains,  which 
gradually  become  more  frequent  and  severe.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
symptoms  are  violent  from  the  commencement,  and  in  others,  again,  very  little 
pain  is  felt  throughout.  There  is  generally  more  or  less  tenderness  tipoti  pres- 
sure. The  seat  of  the  pain  and  tenderness  is  usually  about  the  umbilicus, 
though  it  varies  with  the  part  inflamed,  and  is  not  unfrequently  found  more 
especially  in  the  right  iliac  region. 

Diarrhoea  is  a  very  frequent  symptom.  Discharges  from  the  bowels  are  apt 
to  follow  attacks  of  griping  pain,  which  they  often  mitigate;  and  several  of 
these  discharges  may  occur  in  the  course  of  a  day.  The  lower  in  the  bowels 
is  the  seat  of  inflammation,  the  more  liable  is  it  to  be  attended  with  diarrhoa, 
and  the  more  frequent,  as  a  general  rule,  arc  the  evacuations.  In  cases  wbers 
the  bowels  are  not  loose,  they  arc  for  the  most  part  readily  and  frequently 
moved  by  very  small  doses  of  mild  cathartics.  Sometimes  the  diarrhcsa  is 
suspended  and  again  recurs,  and  this  may  happen  several  times  during  the 
course  of  the  complaint  The  stools  are  usually  liquid,  consisting  of  the 
increased  serous  exhalation  of  the  intestines,  mixed  with  fecal  matter,  bile, 
mucus,  and  undigested  food,  and  sometimes  tinged  with  blood.  Occasionally 
they  are  dark  or  green  from  the  changed  bile,  or  clay  coloured  from  the  absence 
of  that  fluid.  There  is  occasionally  some  flatulent  distension  of  the  bowels; 
but  this  rarely  amounts  to  tympanites,  unless  in  children.  When  the  inflam- 
matiou  depends  upon  obstruction  in  the  bowels,  or  affects  to  any  considerable 
extent  the  muscular  and  peritoneal  coats,  constipation  instead  of  diarrhcea  is 
experienced.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  constipation,  in  inflammation  involving 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  bowel,  is  extremely  obstinate,  giving  rise  to  vomit- 
ing and  tympanitic  distension,  so  as  to  resemble  cases  of  obstruction,  and 
sometimes  to  have  been  mistaken  for  them,  with  unfortunate  therapentiesl 
consequences.* 

Febrile  symptoms  sometimes  precede  those  of  a  local  character,  the  symp^ 
thies  and  sensibility  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  being  such,  that  its 
inflammation  may  be  felt  by  the  system  at  large  before  making  itself  known 
by  pain  or  increased  secretion.  In  such  cases,  there  is  general  uneasiness 
languor,  and  diminished  appetite,  with  alternate  chilliness  and  flushes  of  hesi 
for  some  days  before  the  occurrence  of  pain.     The  fever  when  established  is 

■ 

*  See  an  interesting  paper  by  P  M.  Kollock,  M.  D.,  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  in  tht 
Am,  Jaunu  of  Med.  Set,,  N.  S.,  vii.  848. 
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often  remittent  in  oharacter.  The  pulse  is  more  or  lesii  excited  and  nsoaUy 
If  ell  deYcIopedy  the  skin  ^  dry,  the  urine  scanty,  and  the  tongue  moist  and 
somewhat  furred.  :  There  is  usually  little  or  no  headache  or  delirium. 

The  disease  is  often  very  mild,  ruuning  its  course  in  a  few  days,  with  little 
fever  or  piaiu,  and  but  a  slight  diarrhoea.  Even  the  severer  cases,  when  pro- 
perly treated,  and  not  injuriously  complicated,  or  subjected  to  the  continued 
action  of  the  cause,  generally  begin  to  decline  in  about  a  week.  The  result^ 
however,  is.  not  always  so  favourable.  The  pains  instead  of  diminishing,  are 
aggravated;  the  flatulent  distension  increases;  the  discharges  become  very 
offensive;  inflammation  ascends  to  the  stomach,  and  vomiting  occurs,  with 
burning  thirst,  and  epigastric  tenderness;  the  iiver  sometimes  becomes  in- 
volved, and  jaundice  is  added  to  the  other  symptoms ;  delirium  sets  in ;  the 
tongue  becomes  red  and  dry,  and  the  pulse  frequent  and  feeble ;  great  ema- 
ciation takes  place ;  and  the  patient  either  sinks  at  last,  or  recovers  after  a 
tedious  and  uncertain  convalescence.  In  other  cases,  the  peritoneal  coat  be- 
comes inflamed,  in  consequence  either  of  a  direct  extension  of  the  disease 
frf>m  the  mucous  coat,  or  of  an  ulcerative  perforation  of  the  intestine;  and  the 
escape  of  its  contents  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  This  event  is  marked  by 
the  occurrence  of  symptoms  characteristic  of  peritonitis,  and  is  very  generally 
the  forerunner  of  a  fatal  issue.  Acute  enteritis  also  frequently  terminates  in' 
the  chronic  form. 

T^phlitis.'^Some  writers,  make  a  distinct  disease  of  inflammation  of  the 
cmcutfi  and  its  appendages,  under  the  name  of  typhlitis  (<ri4>Xoy,  caecum),  or 
peritj/phlitUy  when  it  extends  to  the  neighbouring  cellular  tissue.  Pain  and 
tenderness  in  the  right  iliac  region,  attended  sometimes  with  obstinate  con- 
stipation, and  even  the  symptoms  of  obstruction,  sometimes  with  a  muco- 
fecnlent  diarrhoea,  and  occasionally  with  an  aching  sensation  in  the  lumbar 
fC^on,-.are  the  characteristic  phenomena.  Not  unfreqnently  a  tqmefkction, 
vith  more  or  less  hardness,  can  be  perceived  upon  external  examinaUon, 
which  may  be  well  defined  when  confined  to  the  intestine  alone,  but  is  some- 
what diffused  when  there  is  conjoined  inflammation  of  the  external  areolar 
tisane;.  In  the  former  case,  the  tumour  will  generally  yield  a  dull  sound  On, 
percussion,  indicating  that  the  caecum  is  filled  with  solid  matter.  The  cause^ 
18  most  frequently  accumulation  of  feculent  matter,  undigested  food,  or  inso-' 
luble  bodies  taken  into  the  stomach,  as  the  stones  of  fruit,  &c.  Like  other 
portions  of  the  bowels,  the  caecum  is  liable  to  ulcera,tive  perforation,  which 
Qiay  occasion  diffused  or  circumscribed  peritonitis,  or,  if  the  perforation  be  in 
the  posterior  part  of  the  bowel,  where  it  is  attached  without  peritoneal  cover- 
iotf  to  the  iliac  fascia,  may  occasion  the  formation  of  abscesses,  opening  .after 
a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  suffering,  hectic,  &c.,  in  the  lumbar  region*  The 
appendicula  vermi/ormis  is  also,  in  some  instances,  the  seat  of  infliammation 
which  may  end  in  ulceration,  perforation,  and  peritonitis.  This  is  especially 
apt  to  result  from  the  presence  of  insoluble  bodies,  such  as  oalciilous  concre- 
tions; and  the  stones  or  seeds  of  fruits.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  in  the 
eellttlar  tissue  around  the  bowel  ends  in  suppuration  and  the  formation  of  an 
l^bscess,  which  opens  externally,  without  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  bowel 
bad  been  perforated. 

Anatomical  Characters, — The  same  changes  of  colour,  consistence,  and 
tliickness  in  the  mucous  membrane  are  found  in  this  disease  as  in  gastritis. 
(Sec  Acute  Gastritis.)  The  follicles,  however,  are  more  frequently  seen 
enlarged,  forming  small  eminences,  sometimes  ulcerated  upon  their  summits, 
and  surrounded  by  an  areola  of  inflammation.  Occasionally  two  or  more  of 
these  ulcers  coalesce,  presenting  a  more  extended  surface,  and  an  irregular 
outline.     Ulceration  is  also  observed  in  intervening  portions  of  the  mem- 
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brane.  The  procees  sometimes  extends  deeply  into  the  parictes  of  the  bowel, 
penetrating  the  submucous  and  the  muscubr  tissues,  and  leaving  only  the 
peritoneal  coat  at  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer.  Under  such  circnmstances,  a 
moderate  force  is  sufficient  to  produce  k  rupture,  and  consequent  eifusioD  into 
the  abdominal  cavity.  This,  however,  very  seldom  happens,  unless  in  typhoid 
fever  or  tuberculous  affections.  Portions  of  false  membrane  are  oocasionallyi 
though  rarely^  observed  adhering  to  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
Gangrenous  sloughs  are  rare,  probably  because  death  ensnes  before  those 
changes  can  occur  which  are  consequent  upon  mortification.  In  some  in- 
stances, however,  portions  of  the  bowels  have  been  found  dark  and  gangren- 
ous, especially  in  cases  of  obstruction;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  whole  thicknsM 
of  the  intestine  sometimes  sloughs,  allowing  the  escape  of  ita  contents. 

Causes, — Among  the  causes  of  enteritis  may  be  mentioned  exposure  to 
cold,  especially  when  in  a  state  of  perspiration,  retrocession  of  gont,  rheumv 
tism,  and  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  the  suppression  of  accustomed  discharges. 
It  is  produced,  also,  by  the  direct  contact  of  irritating  substances,  as  by  articlcf 
of  food  which  have  passed  undigested  through  the  stomach,  acrid  medicines, 
especially  drastic  purges,  poisons,  hard  insoluble  bodies  which  have  been  swal- 
lowed, acrid  secretions  from  the  stomach,  liver,  pancreas,  and  bowels  them- 
selves, worms,  and  by  various  causes  which  more  or  less  completely  obstmet 
the  bowels,  such  as  feculent  or  other  solid  accumulations,  tumours,  intussm- 
ceptio,  strangulation,  &c.  Enteritis  is  a  frequent  attendant  upon  other  dit- 
eascs,  especially  typhoid  fever,  the  exanthemata,  and  consumption,  is  one  of 
the  consequences  of  extensive  bums,  and  may  arise  from  the  propagation 
downward  of  inflammation  Sf  the  stomach.  It  attacks  indiscriminately  per* 
sons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  but  is  probably  most  common  in  children. 

Diagnosis. — This  complaint  is  distinguished  from  peritonitis  by  the  want 
of  that  intense  pain  and  tenderness,  that  excessive  vomiting,  that  obstinate 
constipation  and  tympanites,  and  that  contracted,  frequent  pulse,  so  common 
in  the  latter  afiection.  When  these  symptoms  occur  during  the  progress  of 
enteritis,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  inflammation  has  attacked  the 
peritoneal  coat,  and,  if  they  come  on  suddenly,  that  the  bowel  has  been  per- 
forated. Colic  is  distinguished  by  the  greater  severity  of  the  pain  and  its 
more  decided  spasmodic  character,  by  the  relief  afibrded  by  pressure,  by  the 
constipation  which  attends  it,  and  by  the  frequent  entire  absence  of  fever. 
Another  aflection  with  which  enteritis  might  be  confounded  is  rheumatism  of 
the  abdominal  parictes.  But  in  this  the  pain  and  tenderness  are  more  supe^ 
ficial,  the  patient  suffers  extremely  from  any  attempt  to  move  his  body,  there 
is  no  diarrhoea,  and,  if  any  febrile  action  exist,  it  is  much  less  than  wonU 
attend  an  equal  amount  of  local  suffering  from  enteritis. 

General  Treatment — ^Bleeding  from  the  arm  may  be  resorted  to  when  the 
pulse  is  strong  and  excited,  and  may  sometimes  be  repeated  once  and  agaii 
with  advantage  in  vigorous  constitutions;  but,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
it  should  be  moderately  employed,  and,  in  many  of  a  mild  character,  or  )■ 
feeble  constitutions,  should  be  wholly  dispensed  with.  If  the  disease  is 
attended  with  constipation,  and  especially  if  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  liver  is  somewhat  torpid,  a  cathartic  dose  of  calomel  should  be  given,  fol- 
lowed, if  it  do  not  operate,  by  castor  oil.  Even  when  there  is  diarrhcca,  lax- 
atives are  indicated  in  order  to  remove  irritating  secretions  or  acenmulations. 
For  this  purpose  castor  oil  often  answers  admirably  well,  combined  with  fif- 
teen or  twenty  drops  of  laudanum,  which  relieves  pain  without  prevcntinjr 
the  action  of  the  medicine.  Magnesia  is  preferable  when  there  is  much  acid 
in  the  bowels,  which  may  often  be  known  by  the  odour  and  colour  of  the  stools. 
A  mixture  of  magnesia  and  manna  with  fennehMcd  tea  fomiB  a  very  good 
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eombinatiopy  in  rach  cases.  Tbroagbout  tbe  complaint,  the  bowels  sbould  be 
kept  open,  if  necessary,  by  these  laxatives,  or  by  the  neutral  salts,  so  that 
there  may  be  two  or  three  stools  daily.  Emollient  enemata  may  be  sabsti- 
futed,  if  cathartics  are  found  too  irritating,  and,  in  any  case,  may  be  used  as 
adjuvants.  The  drastic  purgatives  should  never  be  employed;  and  much 
amaller  doses  of  the  medicines  mentioned  will  answer  than  under  ordinary 
cfircumstances.  It  is  also  desirable  to  direct  action  towards  the  surface.  When 
the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  and  the  febrile  action  considerable,  the  neutral  mix- 
tare  or  effervescing  draught  may  be  employed,  combined,  if  it  irritate  the 
bowels,  with  a  small  portion  of  laudanum;  in  other  cases,  the  powder  of 
opium  and  ipecacuanha  is  preferable.  This  should  be  given  at  night,  so  as  to 
procure  rest.  Calomel  or  the  blue  mass  should  be  added,  in  small  doses,  when 
there  is  deficiency  or  derangement  of  the  hepatic  function.  The  warm  bath 
IB  also  very  useful,  especially  in  the  cases  of  children.  Should  the  disease 
Qot  yield,  one  of  the  mercurials  may  be  given  in  connexion  with  opium  and 
ipecacuanha,  in  small  doses,,  repeated  at  short  intervals,  and  continued  until 
.the  mouth,  is  slightly  affected.*  Either  of  the  mercurials  already  mentioned 
will  answer ;  but,  when  there  is  considerable  diarrhoea,  the  blue  mass,  or  mer- 
cary  with  chalk,  is  perhaps  preferable  to  calomel,  tn  the  advanced  stages^ 
after  the  subsidence  of  fever,  and  when  the  indication  to  check  diarrhoea 
exists,  cretaceous  or  testaceous  mixtures,  containing  the  blue  mass  and  lauda- 
nam,  and  given  in  small  and  frequently  repeated  doses,  will  be  found  highly 
usefhl,  particularly  in  children.f  Under  similar  circumstances,  I  have  also 
derived  advantage  from  a  mixture  of  nitro- muriatic  acid  and  laudanum.]; 
Great  care  is  requisite  in  relation  to  the  diet.  In  very  severe  cases,  with 
mQch  fever,  a  solution  of  gum  arable  will  be  sufficient.  When  something 
more  nutritious  is  required,  the  farinaceous  drinks,  such  as  barley-water, 
rice-water,  bread- water,  and  solutions  of  arrowroot,  sago,  and  tapioca  may  be 
given.  A  little  black  tea  and  dry  or  toasted  bread  may  be  allowed  to  patients 
who  crave  them.  In  the  declining  stages,  weak  chicken  or  mutton  broth, 
mthout  fat  or  vegetables,  will  sometimes  be  found  useful. 
.  Local  2Vea/men^~— The  mos^  efficient  local  measure  is  leeching  immediately 
oyttr  the  seat  of  tenderness.  Three  or  four  dozen  American  leeches  will  gene- 
rally be  sufficient,  though  more  may  often  be  applied  with  advantage.  When 
these  cannot  be  obtained,  cups  may  be  substituted.  Many  cases,  however, 
require  neither.  Warm  fomentations  or  emollient  cataplasms  should  be  kept 
poastantly  applied  for  days  together;  with  these  laudanum  or  hops  may  be 
ooigoined  as  anodynes ;  and  advantage  will  sometimes  ensue  from  the  addition 
of  a  little  mustard,  or  other  rubefacient.  I  have  found  much  benefit  from 
bruised  garlic  mixed  with  emollient  cataplasms,  especially  in  infantile  cases 
with  tympanitic  abdomen.  When  the  disease  is  obstinate,  a  blister  should 
lie  applied  over  the  abdomen,  and,  if  a  mercurial  impression  is  desired,  the 
Wricated  surface  may  be  dressed  with  mercurial  ointment. 

.  When  the  stomach,  liver,  or  brain,  becomes  involved,  treatment  adapted  to 
ihe  affections  of  these  organs  respectively  must  be  resorted  to.  Should  the 
diaease  reach  the  peritoneal  coat,  more  active  depletion,  both  general  and  local, 
will  be  required.     But  if  the  peritone^^l  inflammation  arise  from  perforation 

*  R. — Opii  pulv.,  Ipecac,  puly.,  aa  gr.  ij ;  Pil.  Hydrmrg.  gr.  xy ;  Acaci»  polr., 
Syrap,  ftu  q.  a.     Misce  et  fiant  pil.  no.  xij.    S.  One  every  two  hours. 

f  U. — CrctflB  Ppt.,  vel  TestflB  Ppt.  3ij ;  Pil.  Hydrarg.  gr.  viij ;  Tinct.  Opii  git  xxx; 
AettciiB  paly.,  Sacch.,  Sa  ^iss;  AqusB  Cinnam.  f^j;  Aq.  fluvial.  f,^iij.  Misce.  S;  A 
tablespoonful  for  an  adult  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours;  to  be  diminished  for  children. 

J  R. — Acid  Nitromuriatic.  gtt.  xl ;  Tinct.  Opii  gtt.  xl ;  Aqu»  fluv.  f ,^viy.  Misoe. 
8.  A  fiuidounce  to  be  taken  six  times  a  day,  diluted  with  water,  in  a  glass  vessel. 
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of  the  bowel,  and  tfae  escape  of  iM  contents,  large  and  frequent  doae^  of  opinn, 
as  recoiiimeDded  by  Graves  and  Stokcii,  are  the  only  means  from  which  mach 
gnrnj  can  be  expected.  (See  Peritonith.)  In  convalescence,  it  is  highly  im- 
portunt  to  regulate  the  diet  so  as  to  avoid  relapses,  which  pmbably  proceed 
from  errors  in  this  respect  more  commonly  than  from  any  other  cause.  The 
patient  ^bouM  resist  his  frcf|ucntly  strong  inclination  to  eat  to  excess.  The 
lightest  and  most  digestible  articles  of  animal  food  should  first  be  employed, 
along  with  cai>ily  digestible  farinaceous  substances,  and  a  gradual  advance 
made  to  more  substantial  aliment.  3Io8t  of  the  f^h  vegetables  and  fruits 
should  be  avoided  until  health  is  re-established. 

Occasionally,  after  the  complete  disappearance  of  all  evidences  of  inflam* 
mation,  a  diarrhoea  is  left,  dependent  probably  npon  a  relaxation  of  the 
secretory  ves.scls  or  orifices,  consequent  on  the  previous  excitement.  In  such 
cases,  tonics  and  astringents  become  useful.  (See  Diarrhnea.) 

Chronio  Enteritis. — ^This  may  follow  the  acute  disease,  or  may  be  the 
direct  result  of  the  same  causes,  operating  with  less  force,  or  upon  a  less  sus- 
ceptibility. Diarrhoea  is  even  more  characteristic  of  chronic  than  of  aeute 
enteriti;!.  Most  cases  of  very  obstinate  diarrhcea  are,  in  fact,  nothing  more 
thaa  chronic  iufiammation  of  the  bowels.  The  frequency,  quantity,  and  qoality 
of  the  stools  vary  exceedingly.  Sometimes  the  number  does  not  exceed  two 
or  three  in  twenty- four  hours,  sometimes  the  patient  enjoys  no  rest  from  their 
recurrence ;  and  this  diversity  is  often  found  at  different  periods  of  the  same 
case.  The  amount  discharged  is  in  some  instances  trifling,  in  others  exceed- 
ingly abundant.  In  character,  the  evacuations  are  not  unlike  those  of  acofee 
enteritis.  Occasionally  portions  of  false  membrane  are  discharged,  and,  in 
some  rare  instances,  tubes  of  considerable  length,  obviously  the  result  of  a 
plastic  inflammation,  throwing  out  coagulable  lymph  upon  the  surface  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  Such  cases  are  apt  to  be  somewhat  tedious,  but  may 
nevertheless  do  well  in  the  end.'*'  In  the  advanced  stages  of  the  complaint, 
the  evacuations  are  sometimes  mingled  with  pus,  which  is  an  unfavoonible 

*  A  variety  of  chronic  pseudomembranoas  inflammation  of  the  bowels  has  beca  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  W.  Cunimiiig,  of  Edinburgh,  having  peculiar  charaotera,  and  demandiog 
a  pcculiiir  treatment.  When  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  summer  of  1848,  I  had  my  attentioa 
called  by  ^r(>fe^h(l^  Simpson  to  a  peculiar  intestinal  afl^cction  which  he  said  was  nut  an- 
coniinon  in  that  city,  and  in  which,  considering  it  to  be  a  kind  of  eruptive  dieease  of 
the  bowuls,  he  was  using  the  arsenical  solution  as  a  remedy.  I  presume  that  it  was  tiie 
same  complaint  as  that  described  by  Dr.  Cumming.  The  characteristic  aymptoai, 
according  to  this  author,  are  a  feeling  of  emptiness  or  faintncss  at  the  cpigastriam:  a 
more  or  lc«s  fixed  ptiin  in  the  left  hypochondriac  or  iliac  region,  or  both  ;  an  appetite 
and  di;:cstion  not  materially  impaired,  but  pain  in  the  ruute  of  the  colon  an  hour  or  two 
after  eating ;  the  bowels  sometimes  loose,  sometimes  constipated ;  and  the  discharge  of 
a  peculiar  fibrinous  matter,  which  is  in  .some  instance  stringy  or  tape-like,  in  others  la 
small  mas!<es,  and  in  others  again  diffluent  or  gelatinous.  The  a|»pe&mnee  of  tkis 
fibriuGu.-t  Mutter  in  the  stools  is  the  pathognomonic  symptom.  There  iij,  besides*  great 
nervous  disorder,  producing  sleeplessness,  unpleasant  dreams,  mental  depre&non  or 
hallucination,  &c.  The  remedy  which,  after  the  failure  of  all  ordinary  measures,  has 
been  found  ^succeijsful  in  these  cases  by  Dr.  Cumming,  is  electro-gal Tunlsm,  which  be 
believes  competent  of  itself  to  the  cure  of  almost  every  case,  and,  aided  by  the  internal 
use  of  tnr,  which  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Simpson,  will  cure  the  disease  both  certainly 
and  promptly.  Dr.  Cumming  used  tlic  instrument  of  Kemp,  of  Edinburgh,  which  sup- 
plies a  continuous  stream  of  any  required  intensity  without  a  *'Jerk  or  shock."  He 
connects  pi(.'ce»  of  sponge  to  the  extremities  of  the  two  conducting  wires,  applies  one  to 
the  spine  in  tiic  lumbar  region,  and  carries  the  other  from  point  to  point  on  the  abdo- 
men over  the  track  of  the  colon.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  its  action  is  to  develope 
pain,  or  extreme  tenderness,  in  the  affected  parts  of  the  l>owel.  It  lias  the  effect  of 
keeping  the  bowels  duly  open.  The  remedy  should  be  applied  for  fifteen  minutes  daily, 
and  used  perseveringly.  The  tar  is  to  be  given  ia  pill  or  capanle  three  times  a  day. 
(Mtdkal  Gazette,  Decemb.  1849,  p.  969.) 
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rigri.  There  is  generally  more  or  Ihss  pain ;  and  strong  pressure,  or  any  stid- 
den  jar,  as  in  coughing  or  jumping,  occasions  uneasiness.  Sometimes  the  puln 
16  severe,  and,  though  relieved  after  each  evacuation,  returns  so  frequently  as 
to  keep  the  patient  in  almost  constant  distress.  In  many  cases,  it  comes  On 
at  a  certain  period  after  eating,  indicating  the  time  at  which  the  ingesta  reach 
the  spot  affected.  The  ahdomen  is  sometimes  very  flat,  sometimes  much  dis- 
tended, and  even  tympanitic.  The  appetite  is  often  craving,  and  seldom 
wholly  wanting,  unless  when  the  stomach  participates  in  the  disease.  Occa- 
sionally, the  system  scarcely  evinces  any  other  signs  of  sensibility  to  the 
local  affection  than  a  diminution  of  strength,  and  a  more  or  less  rapid  emacia- 
tion. Generally,  however,  the  pulse  is  somewhat  increased  in  frequency,  the 
tobgne  slightly  furred,  and  the  skin  dry  and  harsh.  In  bad  and  protracted 
eases,  the  tongue  is  sometimes  red,  smooth,  and  dry,  or  aphthous,  and  th^ 
pulse  very  frequent.  The  spirits  are  usually  depressed,  sometimes  greatly  so, 
the  patient  being  gloomy,  morose,  or  irritable,  dwelling  on  nothing  t)ut  his 
owft  suffering,  and  seeing  no  hope  before  him.  The  mental  disturbance 
amounts,  in  some  instances,  to  insanity,  which  may  be  very  obstinate.  The 
stomach  not  unfrequently  participates  in  the  inflammation,  and  then  all  the 
Symptoms  of  chronic  gastritis  are  superadded.  The  duration  of  the  disease 
h  exceedingly  variable.  It  may  be  cured  within  a  week  or  two  from  the 
oommencement  of  treatment,  or  may  run  on  for  years.  When  of  long  dura- 
tion, it  generally  undergoes  numerous  vicis2<itudes ;  the  patient  being  at  one 
time  much  relieved  or  nearly  well,  and  then  a^iu  relapsing,  upon  some  new 
exposure,  or  even  without  obvious  cause.  Towards  the  close  of  fatal  cases, 
heetic  fever  usually  takes  place,  and  the  patient  becomes  much  emaciated. 

Besides  the  usual  marks  of  inflatnmation  in  the  mucous  membrane,  the 
mtrfaee,  upon  dissection,  often  appears  strewed  over  with  enlarged  or  ulcer- 
ated follicles.  Ulcers  are  even  more  c<^mmon  in  this  than  in  the  acute  form 
of  Che  disease.  The  mesenteric  glands  are  sometimes  found  enlarged,  and 
•Tefi  suppurating. 

The  causes  are  the  same  as  those  of  acute  enteritis.  A  tuberculous  dia- 
ifaesis'  strongly  predisposes  to  the  complaint;  and,  in  very  obstinate  cases, 
Irhich  cannot  be  traced  to  cancerous  disease  of  the  bowels,  or  other  obvious 
cause,  there  is  great  reason  to  apprehend  that  tubercles  may  have  been  de- 
veloped in  the  mucous  membrane.  Chronic  enteritis  is  a  Very  common  at- 
tendant upon  the  advanced  stages  of  phthisis. 

Treatment  — One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  treatment  is  the  regu- 
laiion  of  the  diet.  As  the  appetite  is  often  unimpaired,  and  sometimes  craving, 
the  patient  is  constantly  tempted  to  transgress,  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  ms  food ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  oceasional  obstinacy  of 
the  complaint.  The  dietetic  rules  applicable  here  are  so  nearly  the  same  with 
those  already  given  under  chronic  gastritis,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat 
thctoi.  The  particular  kind  of  food  which,  on  the  whole,  is  most  suitable,  is 
tsilk;  and  patients  will  frequently  get  well  without  medicine,  if  confined 
Uy  that  article  exclu.sively.  But,  as  it  would  thus  be  very  irksome,  it  may  be 
takes  with  stale  bread  or  water-crackers,  or  boiled  and  thickened  with  wheat 
or  rice  flour,  arrowroot,  carrageen  moss,  &c.  A  decoction  of  Iceland  moss 
with  milk  is  sometimes  useful,  as  well  by  its  tonic  as  its  nutritive  properties. 
When  the  debility  is  considerable,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  animal 
broths,  &o.  (See  Chronic  Ga*tritU,) 

Ckneral  bleeding  is  seldom  admissible  in  chronic  enteritis;  but  occasional 
leeching  may  be  resorted  to  with  great  advantage.  Laxatives  are  required 
ooly  when  the  bowels  are  slow,  as  sometimes  though  rarely  happens,  or  when 
m  accession  of  irritation  arises  from  oicrid  accumulations.    Opiates  are  almost 
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always*  indicated.     They  prove  usefal  by  relieying  pain,  moderatiDg  flecretioOy 
and  quiring  that  excessive  action  of  the  bowels  whidi  is  itaelf  injariooa  m 
the  complaint.     Opium  may  be  used  in  the  manner  reoommended  for  acvlt 
enteritis,  or  in  small  doses  combined  witli  the  various  remedies  which  may 
be  given  to  meet  other  indications.     I  have  found  the  camphorated  tinetoR 
of  opium  an  excellent  preparation  in  this  complaint.    Afluidrachm  of  it  given 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  is,  in  many  cases^  the  only  medicine  which  will  be 
required,  in  connexion  with  a  properly  regulated  diet.    Acid  in  the  boveb 
may  be  corrcQted  by  cretaceous  preparations,  as  in  the  acute  form.    The 
astringents,  as  kino,  catechu,  rliatany,  logwood,  alum,  acetate  of  lead,  ic^ 
sometimes  answer  a  good  purpose,  when  the  inflammation  is  very  moderate, 
and  its  consequences,  rather  than  the  affection  itself,  are  to  be  comboilted.  (Sec 
Diarrhaa.)    They  shoyld  be  combined  with  an  opiate,  and  often  form  ageol 
addition  to  cretaceous  mixtures.     But  not  unfrequently  they  either  fail  to 
arrest  the  discharge,  or,  by  arresting  it,  aggravate  the  inflammatioD,  prodnci^ 
an  increase  of  pain,  abdominal  distension,  fever,  &o.   When  such  rosuluoecvi 
the  astringents  should  be  immediately  omitted ;  and,  on  the  whole,  they  sbooU 
be  used  with  much  caution.     There  is,  however,  a  set  of  minenl  mibntinmi, 
which,  independently  of  their  astringent  properties,  exercise  an  alterative  b- 
fluence  over  inflamed  and  ulcerative  surfaces,  which  renders  them  highly  lae- 
ful  in  some  cases.     Of  these  sulphate  of  copper  is  one  of  the  best.     Id  tb 
dose  of  one-sixth  or  one-quarter  of  a  grain,  combined  with  from  a  sixth  tot 
twelfth  of  a  grain  of  opium,  and  given  every  three  or  four  hours  through  the 
.  day,  I  have  seen  it  do  great  apparent  good  in  obstinate  cases  of  chronic  ci- 
teritis.     To  be  effectual,  it  must  be  continued  for  a  oopsidermble  time.    Ik 
nitrate  and  oxide  of  silver  with  opium  have  also  been  highly  recommended, 
and  the  sulphate  of  zinc  may  be  similarly  employed.     Oil  of  turpentine  ml 
copaiba  sometimes  prove  usefal  through  their  alterative  influence  over  tb 
mucous  membranes.     I  have  found  the  oil  especially  useful  in  those  caaei  ii 
which  the  tongue  is  destitute  of  fur,  smooth,  and  perfectly  dry.    They  shooM 
be  given  in  emulsion,  and,  like  the  other  remedies,  combined  with  an  opiiie. 
Tar-water  is  also  sometimes  useful.     In  some  feeble  cases,  the  simple  bitten^ 
sulphate  of  quinia,  and  the  chalybeates  are  serviceable  by  imparting  a  ^tfsm 
of  tone  to  the  ulcerated  and  relaxed  mucous  sur&ce,  which  is  necessary  to  tk 
curative  process. 

In  conjunction  with  the  above  measures,  the  warm  or  hot  bath  is  highly  i» 
portant;  the  former  being  preferred  when  the  temperature  of  the  skin  is  above, 
the  latter  when  it  is  at  or  below  the  healthy  standard.  In  the  latter  case,  tk 
warm  salt-bath  is  an  admirable  remedy.  It  should  be  given  daily,  and  bit 
sometimes  be  advantageously  repeated  twice  a  day.  Frictions  to  the  sorfcoi 
are  also  useful.  When  the  symptoms  are  somewhat  acute,  a  large  blister  nsj 
be  usefully  applied  over  the  whole  abdomen ;  and  a  small  blister  near  tk 
affected  part,  frequently  repeated,  or  kept  open  by  stimulant  dressings,  will 
often  be  found  beneficial  in  ordinary  cases.  Pustnlation  with  tartar  eneiic  or 
croton  oil  may  be  tried,  when  the  complaint  is  obstinate.  The  patient  sbcoU 
always  wear  flannel  next  the  skin;  and  a  broad  flannel  roller  passed  freqaestlj 
round  the  abdomen  is  sometimes  of  service. 

Should  other  means  fail,  recourse  should  be  had  to  a  mercurial  impresMi 
which  should  not  bo  carried  beyond  a  very  slight  efiect  upon  the  gums,  isd 
should  be  sustained  for  a  considerable  time.  Obstinate  cases  often  pM 
speedily  to  this  remedy.  In  cases  attended  with  the  discharge  of  false  bcb* 
brane  in  considerable  quantity,  an  alterative  course  of  mercury  sbooU  k 
immediately  instituted. 

Moderate  passive  ezercisei  mental  recreaUoni  relaxation  from  hnsinrsi,  ••' 
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bathing,  a  journey  into  the  country,  a  sea-yoyage,  and  a  residence  abroad  may 
hfi  resorted  to,  as  recommended  in  chronic  gastritis^  when  the  condition  of  the 
difleasOi  or  the  circumstances  of  the  patient,  do  not  forbid  them. 


3.  DYSENTERY. 

5yii.— inflammation  of  the  large  Intestines. — Colitis. — Colo-rectitis. — Bloody  Flux. 

Dysentery  is  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon  and  rec- 
tum, characterised  by  small  mucous  or  bloody  evacuations,  griping  pains  in 
the  abdomen,  straining  at  stool,  and  tenesmus.  Inflammation  in  the  colon, 
without  these  phenomena,  would  rank  under  enteritis.  Dysentery  may  be 
acute  or  chronic. 

1.  Acute  Dysentery. — The  disease  may  occur  with  or  without  pre- 
monitory symptoms.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  preceded  by.general  uneasiness, 
lassitude,  impaired  appetite,  dull  or  transient  pains  in  the  abdomen,  costive- 
neas  or  diarrhoea,  and  other  evidences  of  moderate  intestinal  irritation.  Some- 
times the  local  symptoms  make  their  appearance  before  those  of  a  general 
eharacter ;  and,  in  very  mild  cases,  of  moderate  extent,  the  disease  may  run 
its  course  without  fever.  Sometimes  the  local  and  febrile  phenomena  com- 
mence simultaneously,  the  patient  being  attacked  with  a  chill  almost  at  the 
moment  that  he  begins  to  complain  of  pain  and  tenesmus.  Again,  the  fever 
often  precedes,  and  occasionally  for  a  considerable  period,  any  evidence  of 
disorder  in  the  bowels.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  dysentery  is  usually  a. 
mere  attendant  upon  some  other  disease. 

We  are  presented,  in  different  cases  of  dysentery,  with  a  regular  gradatfon 
in  severity,  ftt)m  a  very  slight  affection,  occupying  but  a  small  extent  of  the 
xeetom  and  colon,  unattended  with  fever,  and  passing  off  in  two  or  three  days, 
np  to  one  of  the  most  violent  and  dangerous  forms  of  disease  to  which  the 
haman  frame  is  liable.  This  diversity  is  dependent  partly  on  differences  in 
the  activity  of  the  cause,  and  the  susceptibility  of  the  pati^t;  but  it  is  im- 
portant to  recollect,  that  it  may  also  depend  upon  the  degree  in  which  the 
disease  is  simple  or  complicated.  Generally  speaking,  mere  mucous  inflam- 
mation of  the  large  intestines  is  a  mild  affection ;  but  it  is  very  frequently 
jUMOoiated,  at  the  outset,  with  disease  in  some  other  organ  or  organs,  or  with 
some  morbid  state  of  the  system  at  large,  which,  in  various  degrees,  compli- 
oates  the  symptoms,  and  increases  the  danger.  I  shall  first  describe  simple 
dysentery,  and  then  allude  to  its  more  frequent  combinations. 

In  the  beginning  of  a  case  of  simple  dysentery j  there  are  usually  griping 
paiiis  in  the  abdomen,  technically  called  tormina,  irregular  in  their  position 
and  periods  of  recurrence,  and  attended  with  discharges  from  the  bowels,  by 
whish  they  are  partially  relieved.  After  a  very  short  time,  a  sense  of  weight, 
bnming,  or  other  uneasiness  is  experienced  in  the  rectum,  with  a  painful  and 
frequently  returning  inclination  to  go  to  stool,  without  the  ability  to  evacuate 
anything  more  than  a  little  bloody  mucus.  This  feeling  of  tenesmus  increases, 
and  at  length  becomes  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  case ;  the  abdominal 

K'ns  appearing  to  concentrate  themselves  in  some  measure  about  the  rectum, 
e  calls  to  stool  are  very  frequent,  in  some  cases  almost  incessant;  are 
mitended  with  much  straining,  so  much  so  as  sometimes  to  produce  prolapsus 
tmi,  especially  in  children;  and  are  followed  by  only  partial  relief.  The  dis- 
charges often  occasion  a  burning  or  cutting  pain  in  the  anus,  which  leads  the 
Kient  to  dread  their  return,  and  to  resist  the  disposition  as  long  as  possible, 
e  passages  are  seldom  less  than  a  dozen  in  twenty-four  hours,  are  often 
double  or  triple  that  number,  and  sometimes,  in  very  bad  cases,  have,  been 
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known  to  amonnt  to  one  hnndlred  and  even  two  hundred.  After  the  first  fcw 
evacuations,  whiqh  are  often  more  or  less  fecal,  the  stools  are  very  small,  aal 
consist  of  transparent  or  whitish  muca^,  or  of  mucus  mixed  with  blood,  aid 
sometimes  of  almost  pure  blood.  With  these,  as  the  complaint  advances^  a 
little  vitiated  bile,  and  shreds  or  patches  of  false  membrane,  or  small  noma 
of  coagulated  matter,  are  occasionally  intermingled;  and,  in  some  in5taneM» 
small  hardened  lumps  of  feces  called  scybala  are  discharged,  though  these  are 
less  common  than  might  be  inferred  from  many  published  accounts  of  djaea- 
tery.  Feculent  evacuations  are  almost  always  followed  by  considerable  reliet 
At  first  the  discharges  have  little  smell;  but  after  a  time  they  acqoire  a 
disagreeable  odour,  almost  peculiar  to  dysentery,  and  quite  distinct  from  tk 
feculent.  The  bladder  and  urethra  sometimes  sympathize  with  the  rectSB, 
and  along  with  the  tenesmus  there  is  frequent  and  difficult  mioturkioo.  Ii 
females,  the  vagina  may  participate  in  the  same  irritation.  There  is  generally 
more  or  less  tenderness  in  the  abdomen;  and  the  extent  of  the  influinMtioa 
upwards,  along  the  colon,  can  sometimes  be  traced  by  asoertaining  in  what 
parts  pain  is  produced  on  pressure.  When  the  tenderness  is  obaerved  aaw 
the  epigastrium,  and  along  the  right  side,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  iW 
inflammation  has  reached  the  transverse  and  ascending  colon,  and  that  tb 
whole  of  the  large  intestines  are  involved. 

There  is  always  fever,  except  in  cases  of  very  small  extent.  The  pvbe  ii 
accelerated,  and  usually  somewhat  full  and  forcible,  the  akin  warm  aiid  diy, 
the  urine  scanty,  the  tongue  moist  and  covered  with  a  whitish  fur.  1W 
secretion  of  bile  is  generally  diminished.  Occasionally,  in  cases  of  worn 
severity,  the  vital  forces  sink  temporarily  under  the  violence  of  the  impni' 
sion  made  on  the  nervous  system.  The  patient  experiences  an  indeacribaU? 
painful  feeling  of  hoUowness  or  sinking  in  the  abdomen,  attended  with  a  coM 
damp  skin,  a  feeble  and  almost  threadlike  pulse,  and  sometimes  nausea  aal 
vomiting.  This  condition,  however,  soon  passes  over,  as  the  acrid  secreuMi 
descend.  In  the  simple  form  of  the  disease  above  described,  vomiting  is  doc 
frequent;  and  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  affection  are  still  less  so. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  disease  takes  a  favourable  turn  betvea 
the  sixth  and  tenth  days,  and  the  patient  recovers.  Sometimes,  however,  frn 
the  extent  and  severity  of  the  inflammation,  symptoms  of  depression  appav 
at  the  outset,  and  the  system  never  fairly  reacts.  Here  the  same  cooditiaB 
appears  to  exist  continuously,  which  has  been  above  described  as  ocenmif 
occasionally  in  milder  cases.  The  nervous  svstem  yields  to  the  violcDtt  i 
the  first  shock,  and  is  unable  to  react  under  the  continued  violence  of  the  dia- 
ease.  The  patient  has,  throughout,  a  very  small,  feeble,  and  frequent  palie.a 
pale,  cool,  and  clammy  skin,  anxious  and  sunken  features,  and  a  sonevkc 
livid  or  purplish  appearance  under  the  eyes,  about  the  lips,  and  at  the  nan 
of  the  nails ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  extraordinary  violence  ii  tW 
local  symptoms,  with  much  tormina  and  tenesmus,  incessant  discharges,  vem 
and  tumid  abdomen,  and  great  tenderness  on  pressure.  Such  cases  prm 
fatal  in  a  few  days.  They  are  happily  very  rare,  and  I  have  seen  thea  oaly 
during  epidemics. 

Danger  much  more  commonly  accrues  from  a  continuance  of  the  diseaae,ii 
ordinary  cases,  beyond  a  week  or  ten  days.  Should  the  symptoms  doI  jpft 
way  by  that  time,  they  are  all  apt  to  become  aggravated.  The  tonninaaiA 
tenesmus  increase;  the  abdomen  becomes  swollen  and  more  tender;  thedi^ 
charges,  more  frequent;  the  pulse,  weaker  and  more  rapid;  the  toagne as- 
sumes a  dryish  and  brownish  appearance,  or  throws  off  its  fur  and  beeoatf 
red,  smooth,  and  sometimes  gashed ;  the  patient  is  weak,  exhausted,  and  thv 
restless;  the  stools  are  more  copious  and  offensive,  and,  instead  of  ceoaiftuf 
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chiefly  or  etdnshrely  of  macos  or  blood,  are  mixed  with  pnraloid  matter, 
sanietf,  or  vitikted  secretions  from  the  upper  bowels,  and  are  sometimes  nothing 
more  than  a  kind  of  bloody  serum  (lotura  carmum).  Even  after  the  worst 
of  these  symptoms,  howeyer,  the  patient  may  recover,  though  the  convales- 
cence is  usually  tedious,  and  the  case  not  unfirequently  runs  ou  into  the  chronic 
fofm.  Should  the  event  prove  unfavourable,  a  set  of  symptoms  usually  super- 
vene, which  will  be  mentioned  under  the  head  of  prognosis. 

Bilious  Dysentery, — In  almost  all  cases  of  dysentery  the  bilious  secretion 
is  somewhat  diminished ;  but,  in  the  simple  form  of  the  disease,  this  may  be 
considered  as  nothing  more  than  a  result  of  the  colitis,  in  like  manner  as  the 
dry  skin  and  scanty  urine.  But  occasionally  disorder  of  the  liyer  and  sto- 
mach attends  the  disease  from  the  beginning,  being  the  result  of  causes  either 
identical  or  coexistent  with  those  which  produce  the  intestinal  aflfection.  The 
complaint,  under  these  circumstances,  is  sometimes  called  bilious  dysentery. 
It  is  characterized  by  a  feeling  of  oppression  in  the  epigastric  region ;  more 
frequent  vomiting ;  occasional  yellowness,  in  various  degrees,  of  the  tongue, 
conjunctiva,  skin,  and  urine ;  a  higher  degree  of  fever ;  a  greater  tendency  to 
delirium  j  and  either  an  entire  absence,  morbid  increase,  or  depraved  condi- 
tion of  the  biliary  secretion.  It  is  this  complication  which  adds  so  much  to 
the  violence  and  danger  of  dysentery,  occurring  in  tropical  climates. 

Adynamic  Dysentery. — Another  form  of  the  disease  is  that  which  occurs  in 
individuals  previously  exposed  to  the  action  of  various  depressing  causes,  as 
in  ships,  prisons,  besieged  towns,  camps,  and  marching  armies,  in  which  ex- 
posure to  wet  and  cold,  unwholesome  or  insufficient  food,  fatigue,  and  wretch- 
edness of  every  kind,  combine  with  a  contaminated  atmosphere  to  prostrate 
the'  vital  powers,  and  vitiate  the  blood.  The  same  influence  is  sometimes 
CGE&ted  by  certain  epidemic  constitutions  of  the  air.  Under  these  circnm- 
itances,  idong  with  the  symptoms  of  ordinary  dysentery  in  an  aggravated 
degree,  are  those  of  malignant,  typhoid,  or  scorbutic  disease ;  such  as  nausea 
and  vomiting;  great  thirst;  a  frequent,  feeble,  irregular  pulse;  a  foul,  brown 
or  black,  dry  tongue,  with  sordes  about  the  teeth;  a  dusky  skin,  sometimes 
kot,  sometimes  cold,  and  occasionally  marked  with  petechias,  dark  livid  spots, 
gangrenous  vesications,  &c. ;  reddish,  brown,  or  black  stools,  more  copious 
than  in  the  simple  disease,  and  excessively  fetid,  or  large  hemorrhagic  dis- 
ehargea,  consisting  often  of  altered  uncoagulable  blood ;  great  prostration  of 
atrength  even  from  the  beginning ;  and,  finally,  various  evidences  of  nervous 
disorder,  as  anxiety,  depression  of  spirits,  headache,  low  delirium,  subsultus 
titidinnm,  and  stupor.  All  these  symptoms  are  not  found  in  every  case,  but 
are  variously  mingled,  and  in  various  degrees ;  sufficient  generally  existing 
to  indicate  pretty  clearly  the  character  of  the  affection.  In  the  worst  cases, 
the  patient  appears  to  be  struck  with  death  from  the  very  beginning,  and  the 
djaeate  proves  fatal  in  a  few  days.  In  all  cases,  the  danger  arising  from  the 
mere  eoirtis  is  very  much  increased  by  the  complication.  When  the  causes 
piBodficing  this  form  of  dysentery  unite  with  those  which  produce  the  bilious 
variefyi  we  have  occasionally  a  combination  of  symptoms  unsurpassed  in 
Vlalignancy  by  those  of  any  other  disease. 

JkiermiUent  and  Remittent  Dysentery, — Dysentery  is  not  unfrequently 
aModated  with  other  diseases.  It  is  very  common  in  miasmatic  countries, 
and  during  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers, 
aometimes  apparently  occurring  as  a  distinct  disease  more  or  less  modified  by 
tke  prevailing  atmospheric  influence,  sometimes  in  connexion  with  the  proper 
anasmatio  fever.  In  the  latter  case,  the  colitis  may  come  on  as  a  mere  aeces- 
riotj  of  the  fever,  after  it  has  continued  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time,  or  it 

\j  firat  occori  and  the  miasmatic  fever  afterwards  set  in.      When  a  decided 
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fever,  preceded  by  chill,  has  existed  for  one,  two,  or  three  days  before  the 
dysentery  begins,  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ease. 
Greater  difficulty  is  presented  when  the  two  occur  simultaneoiusly,  or  when 
the  fever  is  the  last  to  make  its  appearance.  Oenerally  speaking,  however, 
such  cases  may  be  distinguished  from  uncomplicated  dysentery,  by  their  par- 
oxysmal tendency.  The  fever  is  aggravated  at  a  eertain  time  evciy  day  or 
every  other  day,  and  in  the  interval  either  relaxes  or  entirely  intermits  ;  the 
dysenteric  symptoms  undergoing,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  same  change.  There 
is,  moreover^  during  the  paroxysm,  more  flushing  of  the  hce,  pain  in  the 
hesd,  tendency  to  delirium,  general  arterial  excitement,  and  nervous  disorderi 
than  usually  attend  an  attack  of  pure  colitis ;  and  the  appearance  of  perspire 
tion  at  the  subsidence  of  each  paroxysm  is  an  almost  certain  diagnostio  symp- 
tom. I  have  known  dysentery  to  be  intermittent,  occurring  paroxysmally  and 
violently  every  other  day,  with  very  little  disease  of  any  kind  in  the  inter- 
vening day.  A  correct  diagnosis  in  these  cases  is  important^  because  essen* 
tial  to  the  proper  course  of  treatment. 

Ti/phovA  Dysentery. — Dysentery  is  also  sometimes  associated  with  proper 
typhus  fever.  I  have  already  treated  of  that  form  of  the  disease,  in  which 
symptoms  resembling  those  of  typhus  attend  it,  in  consequence  of  a  previous 
or  coexisting  adynamic  state  of  system.  In  that  case,  however,  the  fever  b 
the  result  of  the  colitis,  and  the  peculiar  phenomena  flow  from  the  diminished 
energy  of  the  solids,  or  the  vitiated  state  of  the  liquids.  But  I  now  allude 
to  the  coincidence  of  dysentery  with  a  distinct  febrile  disease,  the  result 
probably  of  a  peculiar  poison,  which  exists  altogether  independently  of  the 
bowel  affection  associated  with  it.  Such  oases  occur  during  the  prevalence  of 
typhous  epidemics.  It  is  not  so  important,  in  a  therapeutical  point  of  view, 
to  make  an  accurate  diagnosis  hero  as  in  the  former  variety;  because  As 
practice  must  be  regulated  by  the  obvious  condition  of  the  system.  But 
these  cases  are  interesting  in  reference  to  the  question  of  the  [Mx>pagatioii  of 
dysentery  by  contagion. 

Authors  speak  also  of  rheumatic  dysentery;  but  this  is  not  distingniBhahle 
from  the  disease  arising  from  ordinary  causes,  except  sometimes  in  the  mode 
of  its  attack,  when  the  irritation  is  suddenly  translated  from  some  other  seat 
to  the  large  intestines.  Besides  the  complications  which  have  been  mentioned, 
colitis  may  coexist  with  gastritis,  enteritis,  enteric  fever,  and  various  other 
diseases,  local  or  general ;  in  which  case,  the  symptoms  will  of  e^mrse  be 
modified  by  combination  with  those  of  the  associated  affection. 

Epidemic  dysentery  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  peculiar  foim  of 
the  disease.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Every  variety  of  the  affection  abort 
referred  to  may  occur  epidemically,  according  to  the  peculiar  influences  which 
may  be  conjoined  with  the  special  cause  of  the  colitis.  Thus  the  disease  lax^ 
be  quite  uncomplicated ;  or  it  may  be  associated  with  results  of  miasmatic  ia- 
flucnce,  as  frequently  happens  in  our  own  country  ]  or  it  may  exhibit  the  con- 
joined action  of  the  typhous  poison,  as  in  the  epidemics  of  Ireland.  There 
is,  however,  in  general  one  important  characteristic  of  epidemics  of  dysenteiy; 
namely,  that  they  are  apt  to  be  attended  with  evidenoes  of  mali/^nancy,  and 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  disease  is  much  more  violent  than  when  it  occurs  ipo- 
radically,  or  as  the  result  of  ordinary  causes. 

Prognosis. — When  dysentery  is  about  to  terminate  favonrablj,  the  paiu 
gradually  become  less  frequent  and  severe,  the  tenesmus  diminishes,  the  stoob 
become  more  copious  and  less  frequent,  and  assume  a  fecal  or  bilious  charMter, 
and  at  length  nothing  but  a  slight  diarrhoea  remains,  which  soon  ceases.  Oa 
the  contrary,  a  sudden  cessation  of  the  tormina  and  teneamiUi  the  oecnRdiee 
of  tympanitesi  coldness  of  the  extremitiesi  or  a  cool  claaimj  atile  of  the  akia 
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in  geperaly  a.Iiyid  (Mr  pnrplisb  hue  about  the,  Bails,  a  vexy  feebki  fireqnent,  and 
irregular  pulse,  hicoough,  involuntary  stoolsi  delirium,  sulbeultus  tendinutn/ 
and  stupor,  are  symptoms  of  the  most  unfavourable  kind,  and  tqgether  por- 
tend a  speedy  and  fkial  termination.  Death  may  result  in  dysentery  from  a. 
failure  of  the  powers  of  life  under  the  intensity  of  the  irritation,  from  general 
debility,  frbm  gangrene,  or  from  the  continued  wearing  and  exhausting  effect 
of  the  combined  inflammation  and  discharge.  The  longer  the  disease  con- 
tinues without  amendment,  the  greater  is  the  danger ;  and  a  persistence  beyond - 
the  fourteenth  day  may  itself  be  looked  upon  as  a  ground  for  great  solicitude. 
The  danger  is  also  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  the  colon  involved,  and,  if 
tenderness  be  discoverable  upon  pressure  along  its  whole  track^  indicating  a 
similar  extent  of  the  inflammation,  the  prognostication  is  un&vourable.  Ordi- 
i|ary  sporadic  cases  of  dysentery,  in  temperate  climates,  are  seldom  fatal.^  It 
is  when  prevailing  epidemically,  or  among  great  masses,  as  in  armies  and  garri- 
sons^ or.  in  the  miasmatic  districts  of  tropi(»Ed  countries,  that  it  is  most  mali^ 
nant;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  it  sometimes  commits  terrible  ravages. 

AnatomiccU  Characters, — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  and  lower 
portion  of  the  colon  always  evinces  signs  of  inflammation,  in  cases  of  death 
ffom  dysentery.  The  inflammation  is  sometimes  diffuse,  affecting  the  whole 
n^embrane  equally,  in  other  cases  is  seated  especially  in  the  solitary  e1andS| 
or  in  the  mucous  follicles,  as  evinced  by  the  greater  prominence  of  these 
■ftmctures.  The  membrane  is  much  reddened  and  thickened,  and  not  un^- 
qnently  uloei^ated.  Ulcers,  in  fact,  exist  in  this  disease  much  more  frequently 
tAsa  in  iguy  other  acute  inflammation  of  the  alimentary  canal,  unless  in  the 
enteric  affection  of  typhoid  fever  and  smallpox.  They  are  either  small  and 
fonndish,  or  large  and  irregular  from  the  confluence  of  the  smaller,  have  usu- 
aUy  AQ  abrupt  ^ge,  and  are  often  covered  with  a  concrete  exudation  having 
4^  appearance  of  a  sldugh.  In  some  cases,  almost  the  whole  of  the  men^- 
Imne  ia  covered  with  a  coating  of  coagulated  lymph,  upon  the  removal  c^ 
ifhich  it  appears  red  and  swollen,  but  without  loss  of  continuity.  Occasion- 
ally real  gangrenous  sloughs  are  found ;  and  cases  are  ipentioned  in  which 
leiy  large  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  have  been  removed,  probably  by 
a  combination  of  mortification  and  ulceration.  In  many  cases,  the  redness, 
tbickening,  and  ulceration  extend  beyond  the  mucous  membrane,  and  some- 
times involve  the  whole  of  the  parietes  of  the  bowel,  unless,  it  ma^  be,  the 
peritoneal  coat  Perforation  of  the  latter  coat  is  exceedingly  rare  m  dy^en* 
teij. '  In  protracted  cases,  the  mesenteric  glands  are  enlarged  and  softened, 
though  seldom  or  never  in  a  state  of  suppuration.  In  some  instances,  evi- 
dences of  inflammation  have  been  found  extending  throughout  the  colon,  into 
Ibe  small  intestines,  an.d,  it  is  said,  even  to  the  stomach.  The  liver  is  fre- 
qnttitly  diseased,  espe<»ally  in  the  dysentery  of  tropical  latitudes.  Out  of 
twenty-five  fatal  cases  examined  by  Dr.  Farkes  in  Lidia,  seven  were  affected 
ififlx  hepat^  abscess;  and  about  the  same  proportion  has  been  found  by  others. 
Li  the  adynamic  or  malignant  variety,  gangrene  is  much  more  frequently  ob- 
esrved  than  in  ordinary  dysentery,  and  the  mucous  membrane,  when  not 
mortified,  exhibits  a  dark-purple  or  livid  appearance. 

.  Cbutet. — A  predisposition  to  dysentery  is  produced  by  the  continued  influ- 
Mioe  of  heat,  augmenting  the  excitability  of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane, 
4ia(NPdering  the  hepatic  function,  and  relaxing  the  surface  of  the  body  so  as 
to  render  it  more  susceptible  to  the  influence,  of  cold.  Under  these  circum- 
ffcances,  causes  will  often  produce  an  attack  of  the  disease,  which,  under  others, 
an  wholly  inoperative.  One  of  the  most  common  of  the  exciting  causes  is 
cold,  especially  when  combined  with  moisture.  Hence  the  firequency  of  dysen- 
ifssj  among  persons  exposed  to  the  cold  dampness  of  night,  after  having  been 
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mach  heated  during  the  day.  The  penpiration  is  checked,  and  ezciteneni  thus 
directed  inward ;  while  the  hepatic  secretion  is  at  the  same  time  arrested,  and 
congestion  of  the  portal  circle,  and  consequently  of  the  mncons  membrane  ef 
the  Dowels  resalts.  Substances  directly  irritant  in  their  action  on  the  bowels 
are  often  exciting  causes.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  unripe  and  acid 
fruits,  ripe  fruits  in  large  quantities,  Tegetables  of  difficult  solution  in  the 
stomach,  and  unwholesome  and  indigestible  food  of  all  kinds  ;  acid  and  im- 
perfectly fermented  alcoholic  drinks,  such  as  cider,  weak  wines,  mah  liquor^ 
&c. ',  putrid  water ;  drastic  purges ;  worms  ;  and  feculent  and  other  accumula- 
tions in  the  large  intestines.  Formerly  much  importance  was  attached  to  col- 
lections of  hardened  feces  as  the  cause  of  dysentery,  and  undoubtedly  they 
occasionally  produce  or  aggravate  the  complaint ;  but  they  are  much  leas  in- 
fluential than  was  supposed.  Exhalations  from  putrid  animal  aubstances,  and 
vegetable  miasmata  are  also  among  the  causes. 

Dysentery  is  not  unfrequently  epidemic,  prevailing  in  some  instances  over 
considerable  extents  of  country,  but  more  commonly  confined  within  small, 
and  sometimes  very  accurately  defined  limits.  In  the  latter  mode,  it  often 
occurs  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  especially  apt  to  prevail 
in  miasmatic  districts,  preceding  or  accompanying  intermittent  and  remittent 
fevers ;  but  sometimes  it  cannot  be  traced  to  any  local  cauBe  whatever.  It  is 
a  frequent  accompaniment  also  of  typhous  epidemics. 

The  question  has  been  much  agitated  whether  dysentery  is  a  oontagioas 
disease.  The  profession  is  now  almost  universally  agreed  that  it  is  not  to  ia 
its  ordinary  form.  The  circumstances  under  which  individuals  are  suooet- 
sively  affected  in  epidemics  have  led  to  the  opinion,  with  some,  that  most  dif> 
cases  assuming  this  character  are  propagated  by  contagion.  When  no  obvious 
cause  appears,  and  one  person  after  another  is  affected  in  the  same  neighbour* 
hood,  or  in  the  same  family,  it  has  always  been  a  favourite  conclusion  with 
many  that  the  complaint  is  communicated  from  individual  to  individual.  Bot 
a  closer  examination  has,  in  most  cases,  detected  the  error  of  this  conclnsioii. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  a  mistake  in  relation  to  epidemic  dysenteiy. 
In  certain  confined  situations,  where  many  dysenteric  patients  are  crowded 
together,  without  due  attention  to  cleanliness  and  ventilation,  the  disease  ap- 
pears to  be  communicated  to  others  who  may  be  exposed ;  but  the  result  is 
probably  owing  to  the  influence  rather  of  putrid  exhalations,  which  are  ao- 
knowledged  to  be  capable  of  producing  dysentery,  than  of  any  really  contagiooi 
efl[invinm.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  evidence  is  in  favour 
of  the  occasional  propagation  of  this  complaint  by  contagion.  The  result  may, 
perhaps,  be  best  explained  by  the  supposition,  that,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  the 
dysentery  is  associated  with  the  proper  typhus  fever,  now  generally  admitted 
to  be  contagious,  and  that  it  is  this  disease  which  is  actually  communicated , 
the  inflammation  of  the  bowels  being  dependent  upon  some  peculiar  atmo- 
spheric or  other  incidental  influence,  as  we  occasionally  see  the  same  fever 
prevailing  in  certain  districts,  very  generally  attended  with  pneumonia. 

Dysentery  attacks  indiscriminately  persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  and 
if  one  class  of  individuals  is  afiected  more  frequently  than  another,  it  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  their  greater  exposure  to  the  causes  of  the  disease.  It  is  much 
more  prevalent  in  summer  and  autumn  than  in  winter,  and  in  hot  than  ia 
temperate  climates.  Miasmatic  countries  are  more  subject  to  it  than  others; 
and  strangers  are  more  apt  to  be  attacked  in  these  countries  than  natives.  In 
all  ages,  armies  and  garrisons  have  been  peculiarly  liable  to  suffer  from  it; 
and  the  records  of  campaigns  and  military  marches  are  full  of  accounts  of  its 
devastating  ravages. 

'Treatmmt — ^A  great  variety  of  remedies  have  be«i  esnplqjed  in  dymtetji 
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and  Tery  differenl  plans  have  been  found  snccesdful  under  different  eircnm- 
stances.  To  be  rational,  the  treatment  mast  vary  with  the  degree  of  violence 
in  the  disease,  the  existing  state  of  system,  and  the  diversities  arisinf^  from 
associated  affections.  In  ordinary  uncomplicated  colitis,  the  indications  are 
simply  those  presented  by  inflammations  in  general ;  though  spme  are  more 
than  usually  prominent ;  as  ^he  relief  of  pain  and  distress,  and  the  removal  of 
causes  of  irritation  whether  applied  directly  to  the. affected  part,  or  consisting 
in  a  congested  state  of  the  portal  circulation.  The  modifications  of  treatment 
required  by  the  state  of  system,  and  by  the  coexistence  of  other  diseases,  will 
be  presented  after  an  account  of  the  remedies  for  simple  dysentery.  These 
are  so  numerous,  as  recommended  by  different  practical  writers,  that  it  will  be 
most  convenient  to  consider  the  value  of  each  remedy  and  its  modes  of  employ- 
ment, before  describing  the  general  course  of  treatment;  as  this  would  otherwise 
be  constantly  interrupted  by  the  necojssary  remarks  upon  individual  measures. 

.  Bleeding  is  not  necessary  in  all  cases  of  dysentery,  and,  i^  the  adynamic 
form  of  the  disease,  may  be  injurious.  It  should,  however,  always  be  resorted 
to  when  there  is  much  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  with  febrile  action, 
and  a  vigorous  pulse.  As  the  disease  generally  occurs  in  temperate  latitudes, 
and  when  not  epidemic,  one  moderate  bleeding  will  usually  be  sufficient;  but, 
if  the  pulse  remain  firm,  and  the  local  symptoms  unabated,  it  may  be  repeated 
again  and  again.  In  violent  inflammatory  cases,  threatening  immediate  danger 
if  not  relieved,  and  especially  in  persons  of  vigorous  constitution  or  plethoric 
babit  of  body,  it  may  be  necessary  to  bleed  largely  at  once.  In  such  case§, 
:the  rei^edy  should  be  promptly  resorted  to,  and  the  blood  allowed  to  flpw^ 
until  a  decided  impression  is  made  on  the  pulse,  {f  postponed,  it  may  be- 
opme  useless  or  even  worse  than  useless ;  as  the  powers  of  life  are  rapidly  ex- 
banated  under  the  violence  of  the  disease.  It  is  seldom  advisable  to  bleed  in 
tli^  advanced  stages  of  dysentery,  whatever  may  have  been  its  previous  character. 

JEmetics  have  been  highly  recommended  by  numerous  authors,  uid  are  un- 
doubtedly often  serviceable  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  Given  at 
its  very  outset,  they  will  sometimes  effect  an  immediate  cure.  They  were 
fiirmerly,  however,  much  more  used  than  at  present.  The  physician  is  gene- 
rally called  too  late  for  their  most  efficient  application;  they  are  to  most 
patients  a  v^y  disagreeable  remedy;  and  sometimes,  when  the  stomach  parti- 
cipates in  the  inflammation,  or  great. abdominal  tenderness  exists,  they  may 
do  positive  harm.  They  are  clearly  indicated  when  the  stomach  is  loaded 
with  acrid  accumulations  of  any  kind,  as  shown  by  epigastric  oppression, 
Dansea,  eructation  of  bile  or  other  irritating  matter,  and  frequent  nut  inef- 
fBctual  efforts  to  vomit,  without  the  pain  and  tenderness  of  gastric  inflam- 
Utation.  If  employed  with  any  other  view,  it  should  only  be  at  the  very 
oommencement.  Some  have  used  the  antimonial  preparations;  Chisholm  re- 
ootumeAded  sulphate  of  zinc ;  but  ipecacuanha  is  now  generally  preferred,  an^i 
from  its  mildness  as  well  as  efficiency,,  deserves  the  preference. 

Cathartics  are  among  the  most  efficient  remedies.  One  of  the  most  promi- 
nent indications  in  dysentery  is  to  free  the  bowels  from  irritating  secretions  and 
aoonmulations ;  a  second  is  to  diminish  congestion  in  the  portal  circulation;  and 
both  are  best  answered  by  this  class  of  medicines.  But  it  is  necessary  to  use 
discrimination  both  in  the  selection  of  the  articles,  and  in  the  circumstances 
of  dieir  application.-  Drastic  purges  produce  more  harm  by  irritating  the 
inJBamed  membrane,  than  they  can  do  good  by  their  evacuating  effect.  Laxa- 
tives, therefore,  or  the  milder  purgatives  should  always  be  preferred.  Nor  is 
it  in  all  cases  advisable-  to  persevere  with  them  until  feculent  discharges,  and 
especially  consistent  feculent  discharges,  are  obtained.  Occasionally,  the 
djaentery  has  been  preceded  by  a  diarrhoea,  which  has  cleansed  the  bowels; 
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and  in  sncfa  cases  solid  feces  are  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  stools.  Wben  the 
disease  has  commenced  abraptly,  withoat  antecedent  diarrhoea,  it  is  generally 
proper  to  obtain  at  first  a  pretty  brisk  cathartic  efifect,  and  then  to  be  satisfied 
with  sustaining  a  gentle  peristaltic  movement,  so  as  to  keep  the  bowels  free 
from  irritating  accumulations.  It  is  better  to  run  the  risk  of  allowing  some 
scybala  to  remain  in  the  colon  than  to  persevere  with  active  purgation,  wben 
the  great  probability  is,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  bowels  which  can  require 
it.  But  another  important  object,  in  the  use  of  purgatives,  is  to  unload  the 
portal  veins.  The  capillary  circulation  in  the  liver  is  often  sluggish,  and  in 
many  instances  the  secretion  of  bile  appears  to  be  suspended.  Blood,  there- 
fore, accumulates  in  the  veins  proceeding  from  the  abdominal  viscera,  and 
must  distend  injuriously  the  capillaries  of  the  bowels.  By  stimulating  the 
hepatic  circulation  and  secretion  we  remove  this  evil.  Hence  one  great 
advantage  of  ccdomeL  This  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  useful  cathartics  in 
dysentery,  having  the  advantage  of  mildness  in  its  action  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, while  it  excites  the  liver.  But,  as  it  is  not  quick  in  its  operation,  and 
in  moderate  doses  is  sometimes  uncertain,  it  should  be  assisted  by  other  me- 
dicines. In  ordinary  cases,  from  five  to  fifleen  grains  of  calomel  should  be 
given  at  the  commencement,  and  followed  in  from  four  to  six  hours  by  the 
adjuvant.  In  severe  bilious  cases,  it  may  be  given  in  a  larger  dose  at  first| 
and  subsequently  repeated  in  the  same  quantity  onoe  or  oftener;  but,  as  we 
generally  meet  with  the  disease,  if  the  medicine  be  repeated,  it  should  be  in 
small  doses  of  from  one  to  three  grains,  so  as  to  sustain  a  moderate  secretioii 
of  bile,  which  should  be  carried  off  by  other  cathartics.  Of  these,  caMar  oil 
is  on  the  whole  probably  the  best.  Should  it  offend  the  stomach  in  its  ordi- 
nary form,  it  may  be  administered  in  emulsion  with  gam  arabio,  sugar,  and 
some  aromatic  water.  In  the  advanced  stages  of  dysentery,  this  oleaginous 
mixture  may  often  be  advantageously  combined  with  a  little  laudanum,  and 
given  in  small  divided  doses  at  short  intervals.  Thus  administered,  it  often 
produces  a  soothing  effect  on  the  bowels,  while  it  operates  as  a  laxative.  Some 
prefer  the  neutral  salts,  as  sulphate  of  mat/nesia,  sulphate  of  sodaj  tartrate  nf 
potassa  and  soda,  &c.  These  are  especially  applicable  when  there  is  much 
fever,  with  a  hot  dry  skin.  In  such  cases,  they  arc  sometimes  associated  with 
tartar  emetic  in  solution,  and  given  in  divided  doses,  so  as  at  once  to  relax  the 
skin  and  operate  on  the  bowels.  Hufeland  recommends  a  mixture  of  manna, 
tamarinds,  Glauber's  salt,  and  tartar  emetic.  When  the  stomach  is  irritable, 
the  SehUitz  powder  may  be  used.  Bitartrate  of  poiaua  has  been  highly 
recommended  as  possessing  peculiar  powers.  Dr.  Cheyne  found  it  in  doses  rf 
half  an  ounce,  repeated  at  intervals  of  four  or  six  hours,  to  cure  eases  of 
dysentery  which,  in  his  opinion,  would  have  sunk  under  any  ordinary  treat- 
ment. Some  practiUoners  employ  the  compound  pcwder  of  jalap.  It  is 
desirable  that,  by  means  of  the  cathartics  mentioned,  one  or  two  evacuations, 
if  not  spontaneously  produced,  should  be  obtained  daily  or  every  other  day, 
of  such  a  character  as  to  evince  that  they  have  come  from  the  upper  bowels. 
In  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  cathartics  must  be  employed  moie 
sparingly  than  at  the  commencement;  though  even  here,  so  long  as  the  affec- 
tion remains  strictly  dysenteric,  they  are  often  useful.  When  the  strength 
fails,  or  the  symptoms  assume  a  chronic  form,  rhubarb  or  one  of  its  prepara- 
tions may  be  subBtitutcd  for  the  other  cathartics.  Under  the  same  cirram- 
stances,  melted  butter,  prepared  by  introducing  solid  butter  into  hot  water, 
agitating,  and  then  skimming  the  oil  from  the  surface,  has  been  given  advan- 
tageously in  the  dose  of  a  tablespoonful  every  two  hpurs,  until  it  produced  some 
effect  upon  the  bowels.  Great  benefit  will  often  accrue  from  combining  an 
opiate  with  the  cathartio.     So  far  from  uniformly  counteracting  the  operatum 
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of  the  latter,  it  will  not  nnfre^neoily  promote  it  by  reeolTing  spasmodic  obn- 
■Inctioxi  of  the  bowels,  while  it  is  iJso  asefal  by  relieving  pain. 

Diaphoretics  are  nsefal  by  giving  an  external  direction  to  tho  oirculating 
flmds,  and  by  depleting  from  the  blood-vessels ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
cjzpoenre  of  the  ^surface  from  frequent  rising,  they  are  sometimes  hazardous 
when  the  temperature  of  the  apartment  is  much  below  that  in  which  the 
ffaitient  is  kept  in  bed.  When  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  small  doses  of  tartar 
OBietic,  or  of  the  neutral  mixture,  may  be  given  separately  or  combined,  at 
intervals  of  an  hour  or  two.  The  effervescing  draught  is  preferable  when 
ttere  is  nausea  or  vomiting.  Dr.  Eberle  speaks  favourably  of  a  combination 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  asclepias  tuberosa  with  half  a  grain  of  ipecacu* 
WBiuLj  and  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  opium,  every  two  or  three  hours.  AAer 
the  general  excitement  has  been  subdued  by  depletion,  or  has  subsided  in  the 
•onrse  of  tiie  disease,  and  early  in  cases  of  feeble  general  action,  the  powder 
«f  opium  and  ipecacuanha  is  preferable  to  the  refrigerant  diaphoretics.  Gbreat 
advantage  sometimes  accrues  from  the  toarm  hcUh,  which  is  liable,  however, 
to  the  same  objection  as  diaphoretics  internally  administered.  It  is  pocu- 
liirly  useful  in  cases  of  children,  because  in  ibsae  it  can  be  managed  with  less 
exposure  of  the  person  to  cold.  The  vapour  bath  may  be  substituted  in  the 
advanced  stages.  In  all  cases,  the  caution  cannot  be  too  carefully  observed, 
BOi  to  allow  the  patient  to  be  exposed  to  cold  when  the  skin  is  moist.  At 
the  Ame  time,  he  should  never  be  kept  oppressively  hot  by  the  bedclothes  in 
mder  to  promote  perspiration. 

"  Opium  is  an  invaluable  remedy  in  dysentery.  Becommehded  by  Syden- 
imaif  and  afterwards  neglected  upon  theoretical  grounds,  it  came  again  into 
TC|mte,  and  is  now  almost  universally  employed.  Besides  relieving  the  suf« 
faringB  of  the  patient,  and  procuring  sleep,  which  is  necessarily  much  inter- 
nipted  in  this  disease,  it  docs  good  by  diminishing  the  morbid  sensibility  of 
ihe  bowels  to  the  irritating  matters  they  contain,  by  relieving  spasmodic  con* 
alrietion  and  thereby  &cilitating  the  action  of  cathartics,  and,  when  combined 
iritb  'ipecacuanha  or  tartar  emetic,  by  directing  action  to  the  surface  of  the 
hoij.  When  there  is  much  fever,  it  is  best  to  postpone  its  administration 
Wktd  the  fbroe  of  the  circulation  has  been  reduced  by  the  lancet;  but  in 
general  the  use  of  it  may  commence  very  early.  It  may  be  given  along  mth. 
cathartics,  or  combined  with  ipecacuanha,  which  somewhat  diminishes  its 
alimnlant  properties,  and  causes  it  to  act  as  a  diaphoretic.  In  the  early  stages, 
H  ia  best  administered  in  full  doses,  and  generally  at  bedtime,  so  as  to  procure 
rest  and  sleep  at  night.  In  the  advanced  stages,  it  may  often  be  usefully  * 
g^en  in  smaller  doses,  at  stated  intervals,  so  as  to  sustain  a  constant  impres- 
rioD.  Some  rely  mainly  on  large  doses  of  opium  after  due  depletion,  in  the 
tnatment  of  the  disease. 

Jfercury.*-Not  only  is  calomel  useful  in  the  commencement  as  a  purgative, 
bat  afterwards  also,  in  smaller  doses,  so  as  to  stimulate  the  hepatic  secretory 
foaetion,  and  sustain  a  flow  of  bile  into  the  bowels.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
•onveniently  combined  with  the  opium  and  ipecacuanha  given  at  night.  Two 
grains  of  opium,  Arom  two  to  four  of  ipecacuanha,  and  from  two  to  four  of 
oafomel,  may  be  made  into  four  pills,  two  of  which  may  be  given  at  once,  and 
one  every  hour  or  two  afterwards  till  rest  is  procured.  The  ipecacuanha  may 
be  omitted  if  it  should  sicken  the  stomach,  and  the  blue  mass  substituted  for 
the  calomel,  if  the  latter  should  inconveniently  irritate  the  bowels.  If  the 
disease  should  not  begin  to  yield  in  six  or  seven  days,  the  mercurial  may  be 
more  freely  administered,  so  as  to  affect  the  mouth.  In  severe  hepatic  or 
bilious  cases,  and  in  those  of  a  typhoid  character,  unconnected  with  a  scor- 
batio  state  of  the  blood,  it  may  be  carried  to  salivation  at  an  earlier  period. 
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When  tLis  indicatioD  is  to  be  fulfilled,  the  mercarial,  instead  of  being  adnu- 
nistcro'l  only  at  nij];hty  should  be  given  in  small  doses  at  intervals  of  two,  foar, 
or  six  hours,  still  in  combination  with  opium  and  ipecacuanha.  The  quantity 
of  each  ingredient  must  vary  with  the  peculiar  susceptibilities  of  the  patient, 
and  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  No  remedial  influence  is  more  effectual  ia 
dysentery  than  that  of  mercury.  The  chief  cautions  to  be  observed  are  to  stop 
short  of  profuse  salivation,  and  to  avoid  the  remedy  altogether  in  those  malig- 
nant cases  in  which  the  blood  is  dark,  and  either  feebly  or  not  at  all  eoagulable. 

Numerous  alterative  remedies  have  enjoyed  more  or  less  credit  in  the  treat- 
mout  of  dysentery.  Ipecacuanha  has  been  thought  to  exercise  a  peculiarly 
favr>urablo  influence,  and  some  practitioners  have  confided  the  cure  chiefly  to 
that  remedy.  I  have  spoken  of  its  u^  as  an  emetic  and  diaphoretic.  It  has 
been  hi;;hly  recommended  in  doses  of  from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachmS| 
with  from  thirty  to  sixty  drops  of  laudanum ;  and  it  has  been  asserted  that, 
if  the  patient  be  kept  quiet  on  his  back,  it  will  in  this  quantity  effect  cures 
without  producing  nausea  or  vomiting.  Mr.  Twining,  of  Calcutta,  found  it 
very  u.scful  in  doses  of  five  or  six  grains,  given  night  and  morning,  with  com- 
pound powder  of  jalap  in  the  interval.  Ue  administered  it  in  pill  with  cxtnet 
of  gentian,  and  rarely  observed  it  to  occasion  sickness  of  stomach. 

Aattatti  of  lead  has  been  employed  in  all  stages  of  the  disease.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  profession  in  this  country  was  especially  called  to  it  by  the  late 
JJr.  Harlan,  of  Philadolphia,  who  employed  it  successfully  in  acute  cases; 
and  several  writers  have  since  attested  its  efficacy.  Il^is  not,  however,  gene- 
rally employed  in  the  earlier  stages.  After  sufficient  depletion,  and  a  thorough 
evacuation  of  the  bowels,  should  the  symptoms  not  yield,  this  salt  may  be 
given  with  some  hope  of  advantage ;  but  it  is  best  adapted  to  chronic  caseS| 
and  to  those  of  an  acute  character  which  are  attended  with  considerable  he- 
morrhage. No  remedy  is  perhaps  so  effectual  in  the  hemorrhage  of  typhoid 
or  mall gu ant  cases.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  one  to  three  grains 
every  two  hours,  and  should  generally  be  combined  with  opium. 

Hidphate.  of  copper  and  sulpluite  of  zinc  have  also  been  recommended.  These 
are  applicable  to  the  advanced  stages,  and  to  chronic  cases,  when  ulcerdtioo 
has  taken  place.  They  should  be  given  in  the  ordinary  doses,  combined  with 
opium,  at  intervals  of  two,  three,  or  four  hdhrs. 

Acith  have  sometimes  been  found  beneficial.  Much  notice  has  been 
attracti'd  by  Ilope^s  mixture^  consisting  of  a  fluidrachm  of  nitrous  acid,  forty 
drops  of  laudauum,  and  eight  fluidounces  of  camphor  water,  of  which  one- 
fourth  was  given  every  three  or  four  hours.  The  proportion  of  acid  is  too 
great,  if  of  the  officinal  strength  or  near  it ;  though  perhaps  not  so,  as  the 
acid  is  usually  found  in  the  shops.  Nitric  acid  is  equally  effectual ;  as  the 
common  impure  preparation  called  nitrous  acid  is  converted  into  the  former 
by  dilution.  I  havo  found  this  preparation  useful  in  the  advanced  stages, 
and  in  chronic  cases,  but  should  not  be  disposed  to  employ  it  when  the  io- 
flammation  is  acute,  and  attended  with  fever.  NUro-muriatic  arid  with 
laudanum  may  bo  employed  under  similar  circumstances.  The  vetjetalle  aciJi 
havo  also  been  recommended ;  and  cures  have  been  referred  to  the  free  use  of 
lemon-juieef  vinegar,  and  pyrolujneoun  acid.  Dr.  Young,  of  Chester,  Pean- 
sylvauia,  has  employed  buttermilk  with  success,  as  the  exclusive  remedy  ia 
numerous  instances.  (^Am,  Journ.  of  Mui.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  iii.  260.)  Cheyne's 
treatment  by  cream  of  tartar  has  already  been  referred  to.  There  appears 
occasionally  to  bo  in  dysentery  a  predominance  of  alkali  in  the  secnrtioos, 
indicating  the  use  of  this  set  of  remedies. 

Among  the  alterative  remedies  may  also  be  mentioned  copaiha  and  ^iV  of 
(wrpentine.    Given  in  emulsion  with  laudanum,  in  small  and  frequently  le- 
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petted  dosea,  these  are  certaioly  usefol  in  some  oases  of  advan^  or  cfaronio 
ajsentery,  tfnd  are  probably  more  especially  applicable  to  sach  as  are  attended 
with  uloen^Uon.  •  In  typhoid  cases,  a  combination  of  oil  of  turpentine  with 
iststor  oil  in  emnlsion  is  sometimes  an  excellent  remedy. 
'.  Rruvian  bark  has  been  recommended ;  but  is  applicable  only  to  paroK- 
jBinal  cases,  or  those  requiring  tonic  and  stimulating  treatment. 

.  JVttz  vomica  has  been  much  employed  by  the  German  pbyRician,<{.  ,It 
liiodld  never  be  used  in  the  acute  febrile  stage  of  the  ordinary  sthenic  form 
of.  the  disease.  In'  epidemic  dysentery  it  is  asserted  to  have  proved  very 
eSeetive*  (Cornell,  N",  T,  Joum»  of  Med,,  N.  S.,  iu.  122,  from  the  Charleston 
Med.  Joum,)  Hufeland  states  that  in  obstinate  cases  it  is  very  useful.  The 
powder,  extract,  or  active  principle  strychnia,  may  be  given  in  the  ordinary 
dose  ikree  or  four  times  a  day. 

Dr.  J'.-  W.  Sterling  has  employed  powdered  gnaiac  with  great  success  in 
aoate  dysentery.  He  gave  about  two  scruples  in  a  wineglassful  of  sweetened 
mvcilage  three  times  a  day.  (iNT.  Y,  Joum.  of  Med,,  N.  S.,  i.  '870.) 

Dr.  Frick,  of  Baltimore,  has  found  a  mixture  of  naphtha  and  charcoal  ycry 
iMefal  in  certain  cases  of  the  disease^  in  its  epidemic  form.  {Am,  J,  of  Med, 
i&t.,  N.  S.,  xxiL  310.) 

'    Aconite  has  recently  been  recommended  in  the  dysentery  of  hot  climates. 
(Harbot,  Archives  Ginirales,  4t  s^r.,  xxi.  214.) 

The  use  oi  yeast  has  been  suggested  in  the  sloughing  stage  of  the  adynamic 
or  malignant  forms  of  the  disease. 

Sulphury  cerated  glass  of  antimony,  chloride  of  Kme,  nitrate  of  soda  hi 
the  quantity  of  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
whx  Doth  animal,  and  vegetable,  and  in  various  modes  of  combination,  have 
been  recommended.  Dysentery  has  also  been  treated  by  affusion  of  cold 
vHMler;  and  Tissot  asserts  that  he  cured  many  eases  by  means  of  warm  water 
elone,  given  in  the  quantity  of  a  cup  full  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  In  rela^ 
tiofi  to  mauy  of  the  above  remedies,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  cure  took 
pfause  merely  with  them,  or  through  them,  or  in  spite  of  them. 

Id0c<il  Remedies. — ^As  auxiliary  to  general  bleeding,  and  in  the  place  of  it, 
irlien  not  required  or  forbidden,  cups  or  leeches  are  of  great  importance.  They 
ehonld  be  .used  when  there  is  much  pain  and  tenderness ;  and  should  be  ap- 
plied along  the  course  of  the  colon,  where  the  tenderness  is  greatest.  Leeches 
abont  the  anus  are  peculiarly  useful;  and  are  especially  adapted  to  cases  in 
which  there  is  severe  tenesmus.  The  operation  may  often  be  advantageously 
lepeated. 

Fomentations  and  emollient  cataplasms  to  the  abdomen  are  also  very  use-^ 
ftd,  and  are  rendered  still  more  so  by  anodyne  additions,  such  as  camphor, 
luidanum,  and  decoction  of  poppy  capsules.  Warm  hop  poultices  often  afford 
reliefl  Dr.  O'Beirne,  of  Dublin,  recommends  fomentations  with  infusion  of 
tobacco.  Blane  foimd  great  relief  to  be  afforded  by  fomentations  of  ohamo- 
Jiiile  with  a  little  laudanum  to  the  anus.  The  warm  hip-bath  is  useful  upon 
siiiular  principles. 

Rubefacient  and  anodyne  embrocations,  consisting  of  solution  of  ammonia, 
<Stl  of  turpentine,  oil  of  monarda,  &c.,  with  laudanum  or  camphor,  variously 
combined  and  diluted,  may  be  employed,  though  they  are  less  beneficial  than 
the  applications  just  mentioned.  A  broad  flannel  roller  passed  repeatedly 
ardupd'  the  body,  so  as  completely  to  cover  the  abdomen,  has  been  strongly 
leeommended;  but  this  is  applicable  rather  to  chronic  than  to  acute  dysen- 
tery. Blisters  over  the  abdomen  come  in  appropriately  when  these  measures 
Uaye  failed ;  but  they  should  never  be  applied  until  after  sufficient  depletion 
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both  local  and  general.     Great  relief  may  sometiines  be  obtained  by  sprink- 
ling morphia  on  the  blistered  sar&ce.  ^ 

Large  emollient  enemata  have  been  strongly  recommended.  They  act  as 
adjuvants  to  the  cathartics,  and  are  supposed  to  soothe  irritation^  and  operata 
as  poultices  to  the  bowels.  They  undoubtedly  afford  occasional  relief  by 
diluting  the  acrid  fluids,  and,  when  composed  of  demulcent  materials,  in  some 
measure  protect  the  inflamed  -surface.  But  they  sometimes  also  cause  pain 
by  distension ;  and  the  irritation  about  the  lower  rectum  is  increased  by  the 
mechanical  disturbance.  When  found  to  yield  comfort  to  the  patient,  they 
may  be  repeated  daily  or  more  frequently.  In  the  early  stages,  warm  water, 
solution  of  starch,  and  infusion  of  flaxseed,  marshmallow,  or  bran,  and,  in 
the  advanced  stages  with  debility,  veal-water,  and  mutton-water,  are  the  pnK 
per  materials.  Melted  butter  has  also  been  used  with  asserted  advantase. 
Opiate  enematay  or  iuppo^itartesj  are  sometimes  very  useful  in  allapng  ue 
local  distress.  Dr.  O'Beime  recommends  injections  of  u^/tuion  of  tobacco; 
but  this  remedy  must  be  used  with  great  caution.  Acccnrding  to  Dr.  Kent, 
vety  cold  water  thrown  up  the  bowels  every  half  hour,  speedily  alleviates  all 
the  distressing  symptoms.  {Phil.  Joum.  of  Med,  and  Phys.  &*i.,  z.  411); 
but  it  is  necessary  to  take  care  that  the  system  be  not  too  far  depressed  by 
the  remedy. 

Injections  of  acetate  of  lead  or  tulphate  of  ssine  are  most  valuable  adju- 
vants to  the  general  treatment,  after  febrile  action  has  been  moderated,  and 
especially  when  the  disease  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  rectum  and  lovrer  eoloa. 
I  have  seen  the  happiest  effects  from  these  remedies;  the  disease  being  often 
almost  immediately  arrested  by  them  after  a  long  continuance.  Acetate  of 
lead  is  preferable  when  the  affection  retains  its  acute  character ;  sulphate  of 
sine,  when  it  verges  towards  the  chronic  state.  Of  either  of  them  six  or 
eight  grains  may  be  given  in  three  or  four  fluidonnoes  of  water,  with  twenty 
or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum,  and  repeated  once,  twice,  or  three  times  daily. 
Nitrate  of  nlver  is  said  to  have  been  employed  in  the  same  way  very  adraa- 
tageously.  From  two  to  ten  grains  to  a  fluidounce  of  water  have  been  used; 
and  from  three  to  six  fluidounces  thrown  up  at  one  time.  Iodine  has  also 
been  employed  by  injection,  with  great  asserted  advantage,  even  in  recent 
cases.  It  is  especially  recommend^  by  Dr.  Eimer,  of  Germany,  who  admi- 
nisters, from  twice  to  four  times  a  day,  an  enema  consisting  of  from  five  to 
ten  grains  of  iodine,  the  same  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  two  or 
three  ounces  of  water,  with  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  laudimum,  when  the  rectum 
is  too  irritable  to  retain  the  solution  otherwise.  (J^rit,  and  For.  Med.'Ck{r. 
Bev.,  Am.  cd.,  April,  1852,  p.  424.) 

Summary  of  the  Course  of  Treatment, — ^In  very  mild  casea  without  fevcTi 
it  is  often  sufficient  to  give  a  single  dose  of  castor  oil,  with  or  without  twenty 
drops  of  laudanum.  If  the  case  be  of  a  somewhat  higher  grade,  a  dose  of 
calomel  may  be  given  at  the  commencement,  and  followed  in  a  few  hours  by 
castor  oil  or  sulphate  of  magnesia.  If  there  should  be  evidences  of  a  loaded 
stomach,  and  the  physician  be  called  early,  he  may  add  an  emetic  dose  of 
ipecacuanha  to  the  calomel.  Should  the  symptoms  increase,  and  fever  with 
a  strong  pulse  be  superadded  to  the  abdominal  pains,  the  patient  ought  to  be 
bled  moderately  from  the  arm ;  and,  if  this  condition  exist  from  the  begin- 
ning, the  bleeding  should  precede  the  other  remedies.  In  violent  inflamniih 
tory  cases,  it  may  be  necessary  to  bleed  very  copiously.  After  the  bowels 
have  been  thoroughly  evacuated,  and  the  patient  bled  if  necessary,  he  may 
be  allowed  to  rest  for  a  short  time  upon  cooling  drinks  and  some  one  of  the 
refrigerant  diaphoretics,  if  the  skin  be  hot  and  dry;  Shpukl  the  strength  of 
the  pulse  and  the  local  symptoms  continue  uaabated|  it  may  be  proper  to 
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bleed  Again  moderately,  though  this  repetition  of  the  remedy  is  seldom  re- 
quired, as^be  disease  ordinarily  ocoars.  If  the  degree  of  general  excitement 
be  not  sufficient  to  call  for  the  lancet,  and  considerable  pain  and  tenderness 
exist,  caps  or  leeches  should  then  be  employed,  and  warm  fomentations  or 
emollient  (sitaplasms  applied  over  the  abdomen.  The  combination  of  opium, 
ipecacuanha,  and  calomel  or  blue  mass,  before  alluded  to,  may  be  given  at 
bedtime,  and  afterwards  repeated  daily  at  the  same  hour,  being  followed  in 
the  morning  by  a  laxatiTC.  While  this  plan  is  in  operation,  the  fomentations 
or  cataplasms  should  be  continued,  the  leeches  or  cups  repeated  if  called  for 
by  pain  and  tenderness,  mild  refrigerants  administered  internally,  the  warm 
or  yapour  bath  applied  if  circumstances  should  be  favourable,  and  one  or  more 
of  the  various  local  measures  before  enumerated  for  the  relief  of  tenesmus, 
resorted  to.  Should  the  disease  not  seem  disposed  to  yield  to  this  treatment 
by  the  sixth  or  seventh  day,  the  mercurial  plan,  for  which  the  foundation 
'kaa  been  already  laid,  should  be  carried  to  a  slight  salivation;  and,  at  the 
'same  time,  if  the  local  symptoms  are  violent,  a  large  blister  should  be  applied 
over  the  abdomen.  The  mercurial  impression  is  in  general  most  conveniently 
brought  about  by  small'  doses  of  opium,  ipecacuanha,  and  calomel  or  mercu- 
lial  pill,  repeated  every  two,  four,  or  six  hours,  so  that  from  two  to  three 
grains  of  opium,  four  to  six  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  and  four  to  six  grains  of 
cAlomel,  or  three  times  the  weight  of  mercurial  pill,  may  be  given  in  twenty- 
ibur  hours.  K  the  system  resist  salivation,  and  the  symptoms  are  urgent, 
the  blistered  sur&ce  of  the  abdomen  may  be  dressed  with  mercurial  ointment, 
and  frictions  with  the  ointment  applied  to  the  inside  of  the  thighs.  The  dis- 
ease seldom  fails  to  yield  to  this  treatment,  unless  oonsiderable  ulceration  of 
the  bowel  exists.  But  the  prejudices  of  the  patient,  the  peculiarities  of  his 
constitution,  or  some  other  circumstance  may  forbid  the  employment  of  mer- 
eoiy.  In  this  case,  or  in  the  event  of  a  failure  of  the  mercurial  plan,  some 
of  the  various  alterative  mecuures  already  enumerated  (see  page  602)  may  be 
resorted  to,  the  choice  being  directed  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
oate.  I  would,  however,  invite  an  especial  attention  to  the  injections  of  ace- 
tate of  lead  and  sulphate  of  zinc.  (See  page  604.) 

The  course  of  treatment  above  indicated  applies  to  dysentery  as  it  ordinarily 
^appears.  The  bilious  variety  requires  a  more  energetic  employment  of  mercu- 
rial remedies.  In  the  severer  cases  of  this  kind,  calomel  may  be  given  in  doses 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  daily,  or  of  five  grains  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
■QBtil  some  impression  is  made  on  the  disease  or  upon  the  mouth.  Upon  the 
ooeorrence  of  salivation,  the  symptoms  are  almost  always  ameliorated.  Opium 
may  often  be  advantageously  combined  with  the  calomel;  nor  should  the 
other  measures,  above  detailed,  especially  general  and  local  bleeding,  emol- 
lient applications,  and  the  means  for  relieving  tenesmus,  be  neglected. 

In  dysentery  associated  with  intermittent  or  remittent  fever,  the  same  course 
of  treatment  should  be  pursued  as  in  the  common  form,  so  far  as  regards  the 
'bowel  affection;  but  it  is  highly  important  also  to  bear  in  mind  the  indications 
preeented  by  the  general  disease.  The  most  striking  of  these  is  for  the  use 
of  measures  calculated  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  paroxysm,  and  no  remedy 
ia  BO  effectual  for  this  purpose  as  Peruvian  bark,  or  sulphate  of  quinia.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  this  remedy  should  be  employed  before  the  cure 
of  the  dysentery;  as  the  tonic  properties  of  the  bark  might  aggravate  the  in- 
flammation. But  the  fact  is,  that  the  dysentery  is  a  mere  attendant  upon  the 
fever  in  this  case,  and  is  sustained  by  it;  and  whatever  may  cure  the  latter 
wiU  be  very  likely  to  cure  the  former  also.  Whenever^  therefore,  an  inter- 
mission is  obtained,  or  a  regular  remission,  with  only  so  much  general  action 
in  Ae  interval  as  may  be  supposed  to  be  sustained  by  the  local  disease,  the 
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sulphate  of  quhiia  may  be  safely  giyen,  after  a  thoroagh  |Nrelimiiiaiy  eTmcnft- 
tion  of  the  bowels,  and  the  loss  of  blood,  if  that  be  deemed  necessary.  The 
quantity  taken  and  the  mode  of  administration  should  be  regulated  as  in  in- 
termittent fever.  Severe  and  obstinate  dysenteries  are  sometimes  rapidly 
cured  in  this  way ;  the  colitis  ceasing  almost  immediately  when  the  prop  which 
supports  it  is  removed.  The  prompt  and  free  use  of  quinia  is  e^Mcially  ne- 
cessary, when,  as  sometimes  happens  in  epidemics,  the  fever  has  a  typhoid  or 
malignant  tendency.  It  is  probably  owing  to  the  association  of  miasmatic 
fevers  with  the  disease  of  the  bowels,  that  some  practitioners  have  met  with 
extraordinary  success  in  certain  epidemic  dysenteries  by  the  use  of  bark,  which 
is  quite  useless  if  not  injurious  in  the  ordinary  foAn  of  the  complaint. 

in  the  adynamic  or  typhoid  form  of  dysentery,  which,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, is  apt  to  occur  when  the  disease  prevails  epidemicalfy^  general  bleeding 
and  active  purgation  are  not  admissible;  at  least  in  such  cases  as  exhibit  thu 
character  at  their  commencement.  An  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  is  sometimes 
Eterviccable  at  the  very  beginning,  and  a  moderate  cathartic  dose  of  calomel 
may  be  given  if  the  patient  is  seen  early.  If  it  be  afterwards  deemed  advisa- 
ble, as  often  happens,  to  keep  the  bowels  clear  of  irritating  or  depressing 
matter,  this  should  be  effected  by  medicines  calculated  rather  to  support  than 
to  weaken,  such  as  infusion  or  tincture  of  riiubarb,  or  castor  oil  with  oil  ci 
turpentine  in  small  doses.  In  cases  where  the  depression  is  not  great,  leeches 
may  sometimes  be  useful.  But  the  remedial  measure  on  which  reliance 
should  be  chiefly  placed,  is  the  mercurial  impression,  which  should  be  effected 
by  combinations  of  opium  and  calomel  or  blue  mass,  or  of  these  with  ipecacu- 
anha, given  in  small  and  frequently  repeated  doses.  This  plan  should  be  pot 
in  operation  immediately  after  the  patient  is  first  seen,  unless  it  may  be  cot- 
sidcred  proper  to  precede  it  by  an  evacuation  of  the  primas  vias.  The  only 
cases  to  which  it  would  be  inapplicable  are  those  of  excessive  debility,  or 
great  malignancy,  or  of  a  scorbutic  character.  It  is  often  necessary,  in  ady- 
namic dysentery,  to  support  the  strength  of  the  patient  by  stimulants,  and 
nutritive  drinks,  such  as  carbonate  of  ammonia,  wine-whey,  wine  and  water, 
brandy  and  water,  opium,  infusion  or  decoction  of  bark  or  sulphate  of  quinia, 
oil  of  turpentine,  egg  and  wine,  animal  jellies,  chicken  broth,  &c.,  to  which 
some  writers  add  valerian,  arnica,  and  the  more  stimulating  aromatics.  These 
remedies  should  be  used  with  caution,  and  proportioned  carefully  to  the  degree 
of  prostration.  The  mineral  acids  are  also  occasionaUy  useful.  In  hemor- 
rhage from  the  bowels,  acetate  of  lead  combined  with  opium  and  kino,  is  per- 
haps the  most  effectual  remedy.  Ilube£Eunent  embrocations  over  the  abdo- 
men are  peculiarly  useful  in  this  form  of  dysentery;  and  a  blister  may  be 
resorted  to  much  earlier  than  in  the  disease  as  it  ordinarily  occurs. 

I}ie(, — In  very  light  cases,  without  fever,  solid  farinaceous  substances,  soeh 
as  boiled  rice,  stale  bread,  crackers,  &c.,  may  be  allowed;  but  in  febrile  eases, 
at  least  in  the  early  stage,  the  diet  should  consist  exclusively  of  macilaginoiis 
or  farinaceous  drinks,  which  may  be  rendered  more  palatable  by  sugar  and 
lemon-juice,  if  the  patient  desire  it.  Suitable  preparations  %re  aolntions  of 
gum  arabic  and  arrow-root,  thin  gruels,  infusions  of  flaxseed,  slippery  elm, 
and  sassafras  pith,  and  decoctions  of  barley,  rice,  sago,  tapioca,  and  IriBh  mom. 
After  the  general  excitement  has  somewhat  subsided^  rennet-whey  may  be 
given ;  and,  in  cases  of  great  debility,  animal  jellies  and  broths.  Sir  O.  Baker 
recommends  mutton  suet  mixed  with  warm  milk.  In  convalescence,  the 
patient  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  confined  to  milk,  butter,  and  fitrinaceoos 
substances,  until  recovery  is  confirmed.  Relapses  are  very  apt  to  follow  im- 
proper indulgence.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  penon  of  the 
patient  and  the  bedclothes  dean,  to  remove  all  exoementitieu  mttten,  lo 
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TentilatQ  the  apibrtiDeiity  and  preserve  the  air  sweet  and  pnre/and,  as  &r  as 
pomh\%  to' remove  the  patient  from  the  influence  of  oaoses  which  may  have 
ecmtribated  to  produce  the  disease. 

•  3.  CSironlo  Dysentery. — Chronic  dysentery  is  often  associated  with, 
ehronic  enteritis;  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  how  far  the  two  por- 
tions of  the  bowels  are  severally  involved  in  the  inflammation.  Nor  is  the 
d^sion  a  matter  of  much  importance,  as  the  treatment  of  the  two  afiiections 
18  essentially  the  same,  at  least  in  those  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  are 
commingled.  Chronic  dysentery,  when  not  thus  combined,  is  readily  known 
bj  the  frequency  and  comparatively  small  quantity  of  the  evacuations,  their 
raaiaoter,  and  the  tenesmus  with  which  they  are  attended.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  the  stools  consist  chiefly  of  mucus,  sometimes  mixed  with  a  pus-lil(e 
matter  or  blood.  Occasionally,  however,  feculent  or  bilious  matter  is  mixed 
with  the  proper  dysenteric  discharge.  When  the  disease  occupies  the  rectum 
tad' lower  portion  of  the  colon,  the  feculent  discharge  is  often  consistent,*  and, 
instead  of  being  uniformly  mixed  with  the  mucus,  is  either  irregularly  per- 
^mMi  by  it  in  layers  or  streaks,  or  enveloped  in  a  thick  coating  of  it,  derived 
fiynn  the  surface  of  the  bowel  with  which  the  feces  lay  in  contact.  There  is 
vaually  more  or  less  tormina,  and  tenderness  on  pressure;  though  ihe  latter  is 
bj-BO  means  present  in  all  cases.  The  pulse,  skin,  tongue,  appetite,  &c.,  are 
afleoted  as  in  chronic  enteritis;  but  the  symptoms  of  general  derangement  are, 
mpen  the  whole,  less.  When  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  bowels,  the  constitution  often  sympathises  but  little.  In  such  cases,  the 
oofnplaint  sometimes  continues  for  months  or  years,  without  making  very 
•erioas  inroads  on  the  general  health.     But,  for  the  most  part^  in  chronic 

aaentery,  if  a  favourable  change  is  not  effected  by  treatment,  the  patient  gradu- 
y  emaciates,  the  countenance  becomes  pale,  sallow,  and  shrunken,  the  appe- 
tite &ils,  the  general  strength  gives  way,  and  ultimately  the  disease  closes  with 
hectic  fever,  anasarca,  or  some  other  form  of  dropsy.  The  association  of  chronic 
dysentery  with  a  tuberculous  constitution  gives  great  obstinacy  to  the  disease; 
end,  in  some  cases,  the  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon  is 
owing  to  tubercles  diffused  in  the  membrane,  which  finally  soften  and  ulcerate, 
Occasionally  the  inflammation  extends  from  the  bowels  to  the  venous  trunks, 
e8|>eoially  the  internal  iliacs,  and  thence  descending  into  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, gives  rise  to  the  phenomena,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  phlegmasia 
dolens.  (Mayne,  Dublin  Quart,  Joum,  of  Med,  J$ci,y  x.  375.) 

AncfUmical  Gharacters. — ^Besides  the  usual  signs  of  chronic  inflammatioil 
in  the  mucous  membranes,  ulceration  is  very  generally  found  in  cases  of 
death  from  chronic  dysentery.  An  interesting  fact  is,  that  some  of  the 
ulcers  are  not  unfi'equently  observed  in.  a  state  of  cicatrisation,  and  others 
completely  cicatrized,  rendering  it  certain  that  patients  may  recover  in  this 
disease,  even  after  extensive  ulceration  of  the  mucous  coat.  Abscesses  of 
tbe  liver  are  not  unfrequently  observed  in  chronic  dysenteric  cases;  but 
whether  they  are  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  cause  or  of  effect^  it  is  not 
eaffv  to  determine. 

Chronic  djrsentery  is  seldom  an  original  disease,  but,  when  it  occurs,  is 
almost  always  the  consequence  of  an  acute  attack.  Slight  cases  of  it,  affect- 
ing only  the  rectum  imd  lower  extremity  of  the  colon,  may  sometimes  per- 
haps arise  from  an  extension  of  inflammation  from  hemorrhoidal  tumours. 

Treatment, — ^The  regulation  of  the  diet  is  among  the  most  important  points 
in  the  treatment  of  this  disease;  and  the  same  rules  are  applicable  here  as  in 
the  cases  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  small  intestines.  Gene- 
ral bleeding  is  scarcely  ever  admissible;  but  leeches  may  sometimes  be  applied 
when  the  pain  and  tenderness  are  considerable.  When  the  disease  is  connected 
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with  chronic  inflammation  of  the  small  intestineBy  cathartics  are  seldom  ft- 
qoired;  as  the  bowels  are  sufficiently  opened  spontaneottsly.     Indeed,  in  this 
case,  the  treatment  is  altogether  so  closely  analogous  to  that  directed  for 
chronic  enteritlH,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  theceader  to  the  account  of  thai 
disease.     In  pure  dysentery,  especially  when  seated  in  the  lower  ccAoa  and 
rectum,  it  i:;  often  advisable  to  employ  mild  laxaUyes,  in  order  to  preTent 
morbid  accumulation  in  the  bowels  above  the  part  affected.     This  indieatifla 
is  presented  when  no  fecal  matter  is  passed  in  the  course  of  the  day.     Small 
doses  of  castor  oil,  confection  of  senna,  rhubarb,  manna,  or  some  other  very 
mild  laxative  should  be  employed.     When  the  pain  is  considerablei  and  the 
discharges  frequent,  opium  and  ipecacuanha  should  be  given  at  bedtime,  and 
with  these  calomel  or  the  mercurial  pill  should  be  associated  when  hepatic 
action  is  deficient.     Indeed,  great  powers  over  the  complaint  have   been 
ascribed  to  the  alterative  action  of  the  mercurial  pill,  independently  of  any 
disorder  of  the  liver.     Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell  states,  as  the  result  of  his  observa- 
tioD,  that  most  cases  of  chronic  dysentery  may  be  cured  by  the  exclusive  use 
of  pure  mucilage  as  a  diet,  and  of  the  blue  piU  given  once  every  day  or  every 
other  day,  in  doses  of  from  three  to  five  grains.  (^Am.  Joum,  of  Med,  ScLj  iL 
823.)     Pushed  to  moderate  salivation,  it  will  undoubtedly  often  effiect  cures; 
and  this  meaFurc  should  always  be  resorted  to  if  others  fail.     The  variooB 
alterative  medicines  before  mentioned  as  sometimes  useful  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  acute  dysentery,  are  still  more  applicable  to  the  chronic  form  of  tbi 
disease.    Such  arc  sulphate  of  copper,  sulphate  of  line,  nitrate  of  silver,  nitris 
acid,  nitro-muriatic  acid,  Hope's  mixture,  a  mixture  of  alum  and  sulphate  of 
zinc  as  recommended  by  Moseley,  copaiba,  and  the  turpentines  or  their  vola- 
tile oil.     Moderate  doses  of  these  medicines  should  be  given  three  or  foor 
times  a  day,  and  may  often  be  usefully  combined  with  from  the  eighth  to  the 
quarter  of  a  grain  of  opium.     Copaiba  and  turpentine  are  best  administered 
in  emulsion.     I  have  seen  the  happiest  effects  from  oil  of  (urpentirUf  given 
in  the  dose  of  ten  drops  every  two  hours,  in  chronic  dysentery,  e^iecnally 
when  attended  with  a  perfectly  dry  and  wmooth  tongue.     Cases  have  repeal- 
cdly  recovered  under  this  remedy,  which  had  long  resisted  others.     One  ease 
of  recovery  I  remember,  in  which  the  disease  was  considered  quite  desperate 
when  the  oil  was  first  administered.     I  cannot  too  strongly  press  this  remedy 
on  the  attention  of  the  reader  under  the  circumstances  referred  to.     In  two 
or  three  days,  or  sooner,  the  tongue  begins  to  become  moist,  and  to  be 
covered  with  a  delicate  white  fur,  and  there  is  a  corresponding  in^)rovement 
in  the  intestinal  symptoms.     The  oil  should  be  given  in  emulsion,  and  asso- 
ciated with  a  little  laudanum.     Tho  root  of  arnica  is  used  by  the  Germans 
in  the  dose  of  a  scruple  every  two  or  three  hours.     The  vegetable  astrin- 
gents, fonnerly  so  much  employed  in  chronic  dysentery,  though  sometinei 
beneficial  when  the  complaint   borders  on  the  character  of  diarrhosa,  an 
generally,  in  the  unmixed  cases,  worse  than  useless.     Dr.  Blackburn  recon- 
mends  strongly  the  wild  strawberry  leaves,  which  he  employs  in  strong 
spirituous  decoction,  made  by  boiling  a  pound  of  the  fresh  leaves  in  two  {mbH 
of  brandy  to  a  pint,  and  given  in  the  dose  of  a  tablespoonful  every  three 
hours.    (Bost.  Med,  and  Surg,  Joum.^  xxxvii.  342;  fiK)m  South,  Mhd,  osd 
Surg,  Joum.) 

The  warm  or  hot  salt-bath,  given  every  day,  is  one  of  the  most 
adjuvants  to  internal  remedies.  Swathing  the  body  with  flannel, 
mended  by  Dewar,  may  also  be  resorted  to.  '^Four  or  five  folds  of  fine 
flannel,  or  a  large  piece  of  thick  fleecy  hosiery,  ought  to  be  hud  over  the  ab- 
domen, and,  over  this,  a  flannel  bandage  should  be  bonnd^  rather  tight,  and 
in  a  uniform  manner,  from  the  groin  nearly  to  the  ina-piti  and  btck  agtin.'' 
(Dewar  on  Diarrhoea  and  DymiUery^  p.  111.) 
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-When  the  difletfliois  Confined  dbiefly  or  Bxelosiyel j  ,te  the  lowest  portion  ipf 
the  bowelff,  I  have  found  no  remedy  com{>arable  in  efficiency  to  injections  of 
sulphate  of  zino,  given  in  solution  along  with  a  little  laudanum^  and  repeated 
twiee  a  day.  (See  page  604.)  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  consideration,  whether 
th^  remedy  might  not  be  advantageously  employed  by  injection  through  a 
tube,  in  eases  where  the  more  remote  portions  of  the  colon  are  affected.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  operates  by  a  direct  alterative  influence  on  the  sur- 
£ioe  which  it  touches,  exactly  as  in  ulcerations  of  the  mouth. 

In  relation  to  clothing,  exercise,  &o.',  the  same  observations  apply  here  as 
in  the  case  of  chronic  enteritis. 

Article  11. 

CANCER  OF  THE  BOWELS. 

*  This  is  a  rare  disease.  All  portions  of  the  intestinal  canal  are  not  equally 
liable  to  it.  The  parts,  most  frequently  affected  are  the  duodenum,  csecum, 
rectinn,  and  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon.  There  are  in  general  no  means  by 
which  the  disease  can  be  certainly  distinguished  in  its  earlier  stages.  It  is 
often  for  a  long  time  latent,  or  attended  only  with  occasional  pain  or  tineasi^ 

. .  n^ss,  which  is  usually  referred  \o  some  other  cause.  No  decided  symptoms 
appear  until  the  tumefaction  has  become  so  considerable  as  tnaterially  to  inter- 
fere with  the  passage  of  the  contents  of  the  bowels,  or  until  ulceration  has 
taken  place  so  as  to  occasion  great  pain  in  their  passage,  or  until  the  disease 
has  begun  to  involve  other  structures.  Obstinate  vomiting  and  constipation 
are  synaptoms  which  usually  mark  its  encroachment  upon  the  cavity  of  the 
bowel.  Along  with  these  are  paroxysms  of  severe  lancinating  or  spasmodic 
pain,  extending  from  a  particular  spot  over  the  abdomen.  The  pain  usually 
comes  on  at  a  certain  time  after  eating,  longer  or  shorter,  according  to  the 
dtMance  of -the  disease  from  the  stomach.  When  the  complaint  is  seated  in 
tlie  cSBCum  or  below,  there  is  usually  great  and  distressing  abdominal  disten- 
sioil  from  feculent  accumulation  and  flatus,  and  the  patient  is  much  troubled 
with  embtatibn  Of  air.  Stercoraceous  vomiting  sometimes  occurs,  when  the 
obstruction  is  very  great.  In  some  cases,  however,  a  sufficient  passage  re- 
mains t)pen  from  the  beginning,  and  the  patient  suffers  comparatively  little 
from  vomiting,  constipation,  and  abdominal  distension.  In  others,  the  passage 
is  enlarged  by  ulceration,  or  a  new  one  is  created,  and  temporary  relief  is  ob- 
tained from  these  alarming  symptoms.  Sometimes  diarrhoea  occurs,  with 
Uoody,  glairy,  gelatinous,  sanious,  or  otherwise  disordered  evacuations ;  and, 
in  the  latter  stages,  the  passages  are  often  very  offensive.  The  extension  of 
Ike  disease  to  neighbouring  organs,  as  the  liver,  pancreas,  kidneys,  &c.,  gives 
rise  to  various  complications  of  the  symptoms.  The  patient  emaciates  rapidly; 
the  conntenance  assumes  the  peculiar  cancerous  pallor ;  the  pulse  becomes  fre- 
quent ;  edematous  effusion  takes  place ;  and  the  patient  dies,  worn  out  with 
pain,  loss  of  blood,  and  general  irritation.  In  some  cases,  death  occurs  more 
suddenly,  as  the  result  either  of  complete  obstruction  of  the  bowel,  or  of  peri- 
toneal inflammation  consequent  upon  ulcerative  perforation.  The  diagnosis 
between  cancer  and  other  organic  affections  of  the  bowels  is  not  always  easy. 

.  It  is,  however,  very  much  assisted,  when,  as  often  happens,  a  tumour  can  be 

felt  through  the  abdominal  parietes,  corresponding  with  the  seat  of  suffering. 

.  The  phenomena  presented  by  cancer  in  different  parts  of  the  bowels  are  not 

Cuetly  the  same.     When  it  affects  the  duodenum,  there  must  obviously  be 

lees  of  the  distressing  distension  of  the  bowels,  while  the  patient  is  in  a  still 
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greater  degree  troubled  with  vomiting,  which,  as  well  as  the  greatest  aererity 
of  pain,  comes  on  generally  from  two  to  four  hours  after  eating,  when  the 
chyme  passes  out  of  the  stomach.  When  the  carum  is  the  seat  of  the  disease, 
the  obstruction  is  often  very  great,  in  consecjucnce  of  the  valve  becoming  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree  affected ;  although  a  case  has  been  recorded  by  Dr.  i. 
K.  Beesley,  in  which  the  passage  was  even  larger  than  is  usual  in  health, 
notwithstanding  a  great  thickening  of  the  parietes.  (jPAiY.  Jottrn,  Mfd.  and 
PJn/n.  Sct\y  vi.  850.)  In  cancer  of  the  rectum,  there  is  less  disposition  to 
vomit  than  when  the  upper  part  of  the  canal  is  affected,  and  less  general  dis- 
turbance of  health  until  the  complaint  has  made  great  advances.  The  tenes- 
mus and  great  but  often  ineffectual  straining,  the  discharges  of  feces  in  a 
flattened  tape-like  form,  or  in  slender  cylinders  not  thicker  than  a  quill,  or 
in  other  distorted  shapes,  and  the  acute  lancinating  pains  in  the  region  of  the 
sacrum,  extending  down  the  limbs  even  to  the  feet,  will  be  sufficient  to  indi- 
cate the  necessity  of  an  examination  of  the  rectum,  in  which  the  finger  will 
encounter  a  stricture,  more  or  less  completely  surrounded  by  an  almost  carti- 
laginous hardness.  When  to  these  symptoms  are  added  an  ichorous  fetid 
discharge,  and  an  extension  of  irritation  to  the  vagina  in  females,  and  to  the 
bladder  in  males,  there  can  be  mtle  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

In  all  these  cases,  dissection  shows  the  same  morbid  structure  as  in  cancer 
of  the  stomach.  Sometimes  the  whole  parietes  of  the  bowel  are  thickened, 
and  the  passage  contracted  to  the  size  of  a  crow's  quill ;  sometimes  irregular 
indurated  tumours,  or  others  of  a  medullary  character  are  found  projecting 
into  the  cavity  of  the  intestine.  Ulceration  of  various  extent  is  discovered, 
not  uufre(]ucntly  penetrating  into  neighbouring  parts,  which  have  beeone 
agglutinated  with  the  bowel  in  a  ma.<is  of  cancerous  disease.  Contiguous  con- 
volutions of  the  intestines  have  been  found  thus  agglutinated ;  and  a  pasnge, 
made  by  ulceration  through  their  coats,  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  thit 
sudden  relief  from  the  most  imminent  danger,  which  occasionally  marks  the 
progress  of  a  case  of  intestinal  cancer,  is  produced.  ' 

Tnatmrnt. — Only  palliative  measures  can  be  employed.  If  there  be  aoae 
doubt  whether  the  case  may  not  be  simply  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bowdt, 
the  treatment  for  this  affection  should  be  employed,  and  the  more  especially 
as,  though  it  cannot  cure,  it  may  somewhat  alleviate  the  complaint  if  really 
cancerous.  The  chief  indications  in  cancer  of  the  bowels  are  to  facilitate  the 
passage  of  the  intestinal  contents,  and  to  allay  pain.  The  former  is  answered 
by  the  use  of  a  laxative  diet,  and  of  laxative  medicines,  the  latter  by  opiaaf 
conium,  or  hyoscyamus;  care  being  taken  to  counteract  the  constipating  effect 
of  the  first  of  these  narcotics.  Opiates  may  be  used  by  the  mouth,  or  rectun, 
or  by  the  endermic  method.  When  the  disease  is  in  the  rectum  or  lower 
colon,  relief  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  demulcent  enemata,  which  pen^ 
trate  the  stricture,  and,  by  diluting  the  feculent  accumulation  above,  &cifiiate 
its  passage.  These  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  thrown  up  by  oeau 
of  a  gum  elastic  tube  previously  passed  through  the  stricture.  A  bougie  maj 
be  occasionally  employed  to  obtain  present  relief  from  distressing  flatulencCr 
&c.,  but  not  with  the  view  of  effecting  permanent  dilatation.  The  diet  ihoaU 
be  light,  digestible,  and  nutritious,  without  being  stimulant ;  and  substance! 
should  be  preferred  which  yield  but  a  small  proportion  of  excrementitioitf 
residuum.  Farinaceous  substances,  animal  broths,  milk,  cream,  and  the  meet 
digestible  of  the  laxative  fruits,  whether  fresh  or  dried,  may  be  allowed.  Milk 
is  peculiarly  suitable. 
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Midelll. 

IREITATION  OF  THE  BOWELS- 

This,  as  in  the  ctse  of  the  stomach,  may  be  Tascalar,  affecting  eepectallj 
Ac  mooonJB  membrane,  or  nervonis,  affeeting  the  muscukr  coat,  or  both  at 
oooe.  Diarrhoea,  the  different  forms  of  colic,  flatulence,  spasm  of  the  rectum, 
and  hemorrhoids  may  come  under  this  head,  though  all  occasionally  asso- 
ciated with  a  debilitated  condition  of  the  bowels. 

;  1.  DIARRHCEA. 

Those'  cases  are  denominated  diarrhma  in  which  the  alvine  evacuations  are 
mwe  liquid,  frequent,  and  copious  than  in  health,  without  being  hemorrhagic 
or  dysenteric  in  their  character. 

The  affection  is  rather  a  consequence  of  certain  paUiologioal  conditions  than 
Itself  a  disease.  These  conditions  are  various,  and  sometimes  even  opposite ; 
•0  is  rendered  obvious  by  a  consideration  of  the  different  agencies  which  may 
produce  increased  evacuation  from  the  bowels.  A  sinlple  increase  of  Uie 
pearistaltic  action  may  have  this  effect,  without  the  co-operation  of  any  other 
^Mise.  It  may  also  result  from  an  elevated  excitability  of  the  bowels,  causing 
ibem  to  receive  a  stronger  impression  from  their  usual  contents  than  in  health, 
or  from  an  increase  in  the  quantity  or  stimulating  quality  of  the  ingesta  act- 
ing upon  the  ordinary  excitability,  or  from  a  condition  of  the  digestive  organs, 
allowing  bland  materials  introduced  into  the  stomach  to  undergo  changes 
which  may  render  them  irritant.  Again,  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane  may  produce  secretions,  which,  from  their 
<Iiiantity,or  quality,  shall  prove  purgative;  and,  in  one  portion  of  the  ali- 
sentaij  caaal,  matters  may  be  generated  which  shall  operate  in  this  way 
upon  another  portion  further  down.  The  biliary  and  pancreatic  secretions, 
moreover,  may  be  so  altered  as  to  excite  the  bowels  to  increased  action,-  though 
Ae  latter  may  be  in  perfect  health.  Finally,  debility  of  the  mucous  mem- 
bitne  may  allow  the  elimination  of  fluids,  which,  by  mere  distension  of  the 
iMMrel,  shall  cause  the  muscular  coat  to  contract  more  rapidly.  These  are 
TS^  different  conditions,  yet  all  attended  with  diarrhoea.  The  only  common 
oirsomstance  is  increased  peristaltic  action. 

WiUi  this  diversity  in  the  sources  of  diarrhoea,  there  is  an  equal  diversity 
M  the  attendant  symptoms ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  phenomenon  common 
Jko  all  the  varieties  except  those  mentioned  in  the  definition.  The  evacuations 
nay  be  very  few,  not  exceeding  two  or  three  daily,  or  so  frequent  that  the 
piitient  scarcely  satisfies  one  call  before  he  experiences  another.  Their  quan- 
tity, which  is  sometimes  but  little  greater  than  in  health,  has  been  known  to 
Miount  to  forty  pounds  in  a  day.  (Dalmas,  Diet,  de  MSd.j  2e  ed.,  z.  271.) 
There  is  genendly  more  or  less  pain  before  the  evacuations,  which  are  almost 
always  followed  by  relief;  but  in  some  cases  no  pain  whatever  is  experienced 
throughout.  Along  with  the  discharge  is  occasionally  a  very  disagreeable 
ainking  sensation  in  the  abdomen,  with  a  general  feeling  of  exhaustion  or 
fiuDtness,  a  cool  skin,  and  a  feeble  irregular  pulse.  This  condition,  however, 
ifl  almost  always  temporary.  Diarrhcea  is  sometimes  attended  with  fever, 
.  which  is  generally  an  indication  of  inflammation,  or  very  high  and  extensive 
iiritation  of  the  mucous  coat.    But  in  the  great  majority  of  oases  there  is  no 
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fever.  The  skin  is  osaallj  dry,  and  the  urine  scanty.  Every  pomble  divenitj 
exists  in  the  degree,  duration,  and  danger  of  the  complaint.  It  may  be  quite 
trivial,  getting  well  in  a  day  or  two  without  aid,  or  may  run  on  for  monthi 
and  even  years,  resisting  every  variety  of  treatment.  In  some  rare  caseSi 
death  occurs  suddenly  from  great  exhaustion,  even  while  the  patient  is  on  the 
stool.  But,  more  commonly,  a  fatal  termination  is  preceded  by  a  slow  enft- 
ciation  and  gradual  failure  of  strength.  Very  protracted  and  &tal  cases  an 
generally  connected  with  tuberculous  or  cancerous  lesions  of  the  bowels,  oiw 
ganio  disease  of  the  liver,  or  a  scorbutic  state  of  system.  In  simple  diarrbcee, 
whether  acute  or  chronic,  without  organic  lesion,  the  prognosis  is  almoil 
always  favourable,  provided  proper  treatment  can  be  applied. 

In  reference  to  the  pathological  condition  of  the  bowels,  three  varietiet  of 
diarrhoea  may  be  recognized :  I.  that  in  which  the  increased  peristolic  move- 
ment results  from  causes  acting  directly  on  the  muscular  fibre,  with  a  per- 
fectly healthy  state  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  2.  that  in  which  it  is  brcmght 
about  through  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  membrane;  and  3.  thai  ia 
which  it  proceeds  indirectly  from  debility  of  the  membrane. 

1.  Diarrhxa  from  Increased  Peristaltic  Action  a/on«.-— Of  this  kind  is  pWK 
bably  the  looseness  of  bowels  induced  by  terror  or  other  sudden  and  stnmg 
emotion,  which  appears  at  the  same  time  to  relax  the  sphincter  and  excite  the 
peristaltic  action.  The  same  result  is  sometimes  seen  in  hysterical  or  other 
nervous  affections;  and  to  this  head,  moreover,  we  may  refer  the  crapv/oiii 
diarrhoea  of  great  eaters,  in  which  the  exciting  cause  of  the  increased  peiH 
staltic  movement  is  probably  distension  of  the  bowels,  which  is  felt  as  a  direot 
stimulus  by  the  muscular  cout.  In  these  cases,  the  stools  are  always  feeal, 
and  usually  semiliquid,  and  of  a  healthy  colour.  The  affection  is  very  slight 
and  yields  without  difficulty.  * 

2.  Diarrhoea  from  Jnjiammatian  or  Irritation  of  the  Mucous  Membrane,-^ 
This  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  frequent  of  the  three  varieties  lefened 
to.  Inflammation  of  the  membrane  has  been  already  sufficiently  considered 
under  the  head  of  enteritis.  The  remarks  which  follow,  therefore,  have  refer- 
ence to  irritation  of  the  bowels ;  although  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  decide 
between  the  two  conditions,  as  they  run  into  each  other  by  insensible  shades. 
Diarrhoea  of  irritation  may  exist  independently  of  any  concurrent  disorder  in 
other  parts  of  the  system,  or  may  originate  and  be  sustained  by  such  disorder. 
Upon  this  difference  of  origin  two  sub-varieties  may  be  founded.  In  both 
there  is  often  a  morbid  predisposition  in  the  alimentary  mucous  memhraoe, 
rendering  it  susceptible  to  impressions  which  it  would  not  feel  under  ordinaiy 
circumstances.  This  predisposition  consists  in  an  increased  excitability,  which 
is  little  else  than  the  first  step  towards  positive  irritation.  Such  a  condition 
is  induced  by  continued  exposure  to  heat,  and  is  often  left  behind  by  idiopa- 
thic fevers  and  other  acute  diseases.  Hence  in  part  it  is,  that  diarrhceas  an 
most  prevalent  in  summer,  and  are  so  apt  to  occur  during  convalescence.  The 
same  predisposition  may  also  arise  from  any  of  the  ordinary  causes  of  irrita- 
tion, acting  in  a  degree  insufficient  to  bring  on  obvious  disease.  Thus,  under 
the  continued  influence  of  fatigue  and  improper  diet,  exposure  to  cold  will 
occasion  an  attack  of  diiirrhoea,  which  neither  the  former  nor  the  latter  caose 
alone  might  have  been  sufficient  to  produce.  Here  a  slight  and  latent  ini- 
tation  is  provoked  by  a  new  cause  into  open  violence. 

a.  From,  irritation  of  bovcels  independent  of  disease  elsewhere^ — ^This  may 
be  produced  by  causes  acting  either  directly  upon  the  mucous  membrane,  or 
intermediately  through  the  system.  Of  the  causes  acting  directly,  the  most 
prominent  are  insufficiently  masticated  or  indigestible  food;  aoidolons  and 
sacoharine  fruits^  such  as  cherriesi  plums,  melonsi  Ac.,  paiticularlj  when 
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tipe  or  used  in  exoess;  spoiled  mcate,  and  mouldy  or  corrupted  ]proviaion8  of 
all  kinds,  such  as  are  joften  used  in  armies  and  on  chipboard ;  newly  and  im- 
perfectly fermented  or  spoiled  liquors^  as  new  cider,  table  beer,  sour  ale  or 
porter,  spruce  and  ginger  beer,  &e. ;  certain  natural  waters,  especially  lime- 
atone  water  in  persons  unused  to  it;  sour  milk,  or  the  milk  of  unhealthy 
nurses;^  cold  water  in  excess;  acid  or  other  irritating  matters  resulting  from 
8pontaneouB  changes  in  the  food,  after  introduction  into  the  stomach  ;  worms 
and  co]lectioD.s  of  feculent  matter  in  the  bowels ;  and  the  abuse  of  irritating, 
Btimulaot,  or  purgative  medicines.  Particular  kinds  of  food  always  induce 
diarrhcDa  in  certain  individuals,  in  consequence  of  idiosyncrasy.  Of  the  ex- 
citing causes  acting  through  the  system  cold  is  by  .far  the  most  common. 
Thia,  however,  alone  is  seldom  sufficient  to  produce  diarrhoea.  It  is  after 
previous  exposure  to  heat,  and  especially  when  the  body  is  perspiring,  that  it 
acts  80  energetically.  The  diarrhoea  induced  in  this  way  is  denominated  by 
BCmc  ^ters  -catarrhal^  probably  because  attended  ,with  increased  serous  or 
mocoua  secretion ;  by  others  rheumatic,  from  the  similarity  of  its  cause  with 
that  producing  rheumatism,  though  any  other  irritation  or  inflammation 
resulting  from  cold  might  with  just  as  much  propriety  receive  the  same  desig- 
natioB.  Nevertheless,  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  predisposition  is  sometimes  called 
into  activity  in  the  form  of  diarrhoea ;  and  this  complaint  not  unfrequently 
results  from  the  translation  of  rJitumatUm  or  gout  from  some  other  part  of 
the  body  to  the  bowels.  Sometimes  very  sudden  and  alarming  discharges 
from  the  bowels  are  brought  on  in  this  way.  In  like  manner,  the  retrocetsion 
of  cutaneous  eruptions^  and  the  cessation  of  some  habitual  discharge  either 
natural  or  artificial,  occasionally  produce  diarrhoea.  Fetid  exhalationSj  and 
the  continued  influence  of  anxiety  or  other  mental  disturbance^  are  also  capa- 
ble of  calling  into  action  this  foAn  of  intestinal  irritation.  It  is  probable  that 
vegeioibU  miasmaia  have  the  same  efiect.  Diarrhoea  is  very  apt  to  accompany 
epidemic  cholera  and  dysenierj^y  sometimes  acting  as  a  forerunner  to  them, 
and  often,  during  the  continuance  of  the  epidemic,  preceding  individual  at- 
tacks of  those  diseases,  so  that  the  practitioner  frequently  has  it  in  bis  power, 
bj  a  proper  management  of  the  diarrhoea,  to  prevent  a  much  more  serious 
alfection.  In  these  cases,  however,  the  diarrhoea  is  frequently  associated  with 
bepatie  derangement,  and  might  fall  under  the  following  variety. 

In  diarrhoea  of  irritation,  proceeding  from  the  above  mentioned  causes,  the' 
stools  are  more  or  less  fecal,  often  of  the  healthy  colour,  though  sometimes 
grecQ  from  the  action  of  acid  upon  the  healthy  bile,  and  occasionally  some- 
what bloody,  when  the  irritation  is  very  severe,  or  a  hemorrhagic  tendency 
ezifltfl.  In  some  instances  they  are  copious  and  watery,  constituting  the 
mrous  diarrhoM  of  authors ;  in  others,  chiefly  composed  of  mucus,  in  which 
ease  the  disease  is  sometimes  denominated  mucotm  diarrhoea.  Not  unfre- 
quently portions  of  the  food  undigested  are  found  in  the  stools,  and  in  some 
instances  this  constitutes  the  chief  feature  of  the  affection.  Such  cases  are 
always  connected  with  a  feeble  digestion.  They  were  formerly  designated  by 
the  name  of  lientery.  In  the  diarrhoea  of  infants  nothing  is  more  common 
tbaa  to  find  undigested  coagula  of  milk  in  the  passages. 

b.  Dependent  on  hepatic  derangement. — Of  this  variety  of  diarrhoea  there 
three  distinct  forms,  characterized  respectively  by  an  increased|  perverted, 


*  Dr.  Vogel  has  found,  upon  microsoopio  examination,  in  the  milk  of  nurses  which 
has  proT#d  unwholesome  to  children,  even  when  quite  fresh,  infusoria  such  as  are  ob- 
serred  in  incrustations  upon  the  teeth ;  little  rod-shaped  bodies,  dark  in  the  middle, 
without  head  or  tail,  but  with  numerous  feet,  and  often  swimming  actively  in  the  liquid. 
Children  fed  on  this  milk  are  attacked  with  diarrhoea,  which  ceoMS  on  substituting 
food  cows'  milk.  (S^e  Am.  J.  <tfMtd.  Set,  N.  8.,  zxvii  iiOi.) 
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and  diminished  Becretion  of  bile.  1.  The  first  form,  or  that  eomiacted  with 
an  increased  secretion  of  bile,  is  commonly  called  bilious  diarrhcta.  The 
stools  are  liquid,  of  a  bright-jellow  colour,  sometimes  green,  from  tTw  attioa 
of  acid  in  the  bowels,  generally  rather  frequent,  and  attended  with  considenh 
ble  tormina,  and  a  burning  or  otherwise  painful  sensatioD  in  the  rectum 
during  the  discharge.  Some  excitement  of  the  circulation  is  not  unfreqoepl. 
The  bile  is,  in  these  cases,  the  direct  cause  of  the'inteetinal  irritatioD,  bj 
coming  in  greater  quantity  than  usual  into  contact  with  the  moeona  hicb- 
brane.  An  aggravation  of  the  affection,  attended  with  Tomiting,  eonslitutea 
cholera  morbus.  2.  The  second  form  differs  from  the  first  only  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  bile  is  secreted  not  only  in  abnormal  amouBt,  bat  of  ao 
unhealthy  or  perverted  character.  The  stools  are  brown,  or  black,  or  other- 
wise deranged  in  colour,  and  not  unfrequently  of  a  tarry  coosiateiioe.  Ib 
bad  cases,  they  are  sometimes  very  profuse,  and  exquisite  pain  attends  the 
passage  of  the  bile  through  the  bowels.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  the 
passages,  in  these  cases,  from  those  black  discharges  which  depend  on  mlc^ 
tinal  secretion  or  hemorrhage,  as  the  treatment  required  is  different.  In  the 
bilious  cases,  however  black  the  stools  may  appear  in  mass,  thej  always  ex- 
hibit a  yellowish  tinge,  if  viewed  in  very  thin  layers.  This  perverted  secre- 
tion, though  perhaps  in  most  cases  dependent  on  mere  functional  denrngecaeil 
of  the  liver,  is  often  also  connected  with  serious  organic  disease  of  that  ovga^ 
8.  The  third  form  is  wholly  different  in  character  from  the  two  preceding 
In  this,  the  biliary  secretion  is  much  diminished  or  entirely  suspended.  Ite 
evacuations  are  consequently  light-coloured,  and  often  of  a  dirty  white,  bnag 
more  or  less  colourless  as  they  are  more  or  less  deprived  of  bile.  They  aie 
usually  opaque,  and  sometimes  almost  milky  in  appearance.  Henoe,  thej 
have  been  supposed  to  consist  of  chyle ;  but  they  are  in  many  instances  loo 
copious  to  allow  of  the  truth  of  this  supposition.^  When  very  abundant,  they 
resemble  somewhat  the  rice-water  evacuations  of  cholera.  In  most  instancci^ 
the  diarrhcea  appears  to  depend  upon  the  suspension  of  the  hepatic  seeretion, 
and  very  soon  ceases  upon  its  restoration.  Congestion  probably  takes  pbee 
in  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  in  consequence  of  a  torfud  eapillaiy  ci^ 
culation  in  the  liver,  and  relieves  itself  by  secretion  from  the  distended  vesseln 
Occasionally  it  is  possible  that  the  case  may  be  reversed,  and  a  profuse  secre- 
tion from  the  bowels,  consequent  upon  intense  irritation,  may  dimini^  that 
supply  of  blood  to  the  liver  which  is  necessary  for  the  formation  of  bile.  The 
former,  however,  is  a  much  more  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  two  pathological  conditions  occasionally  coexist.  This  form  of  diar 
rhoca,  though  attended  with  less  acute  pain  than  the  two  preceding,  is  oAei 
very  distressing  from  a  feeling  of  indescribable  uneasiness  in  the  abdomen 
with  depression  of  spirit^  is  obstinate  unless  properly  treated,  and  sometimei 
produces  fatal  exhaustion.  As  it  ordinarily  occurs,  it  may  almost  alwaji 
be  speedily  arrested  by  suitable  remedies,  and  hence  the  importanoe  of  ai 
early  inspection  of  the  evacuations. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  various  forms  of  diarrhoea  above  desoribed  may  be 
more  or  less  mingled  one  with  another,  and  that  from  such  an  admixture  ai 
almost  infinite  variety  of  appearance  may  be  given  to  the  passages. 

c.  Occurring  tympatheticaVy  in  various  diseases. — Diarrhcea  is  a  very  co» 
mon  attendant  upon  teething,  in  which,  when  not  severe,  it  sometimes  forms 
a  useful  outlet  for  irritation,  and  should  not  be  too  hastily  arrested.  In  ndi 
oases  attention  should  be  directed  especially  to  the  gums.  (See  Morbid  Drth 
tition,)  It  frequently  supervenes  in  the  course  of  febrile  affections,  espcdaily 
the  exanthemata.  Thus,  it  is  common  in  scarlatina  and  smallpox.  It  hM 
already  been  spoken  of  as  attendant  t^nm  the  thrush  or  lore-moiith  of  ehil- 
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dren.  Bat  in  tbeae  cases^  aa  well  as  in  typhoid  fever  and  phthiais,  the  diar- 
vhcM  depends  rather  upon  inflammation  of  the  bowels  than  mere  irritation.  In 
the  coarse  of  dh>psy,  and  at  the  close  of  febrile  complaints,  attacks  of  diarrhoea 
flometunes  come  on,  which  appear  to  be  an  effort  of  nature  to  relieve  the  mor- 
bid condition  of  system.  Thus,  a  paroxysm  of  fever  sometimes  goes  off  with 
uusreased  secretion  from  the  bowels  instead  of  perspiration.  In  such  cases,  the 
diarrhoea  has  been  called  critical,  and  should  not  be  too  hastily  interfered  with. 

8.  Diarrhoea  of  DehUity, — Di^irrhoea  may  depend  upon  debility  of  the 
mncoqs  membrane  of  the  bowels,  with  or  without  antecedent  inflammation. 
The  most  nnmeroos  cases  of  this  kind  are  undoubtedly  those  which,  originat- 
ing in  inflammation,  continue  after  all  inflammatory  action  has  subpid^. 
The  oapillarv  vessels  and  secreting  orifices,  enlarged  during  the  inflammation, 
aie  left  by  the  subsidence  of  the  excitement  too  feeble  to  contract  vigorously, 
and  the  more  fluid  parts  of  the  blood  escape,  with  more  or  less  modification, 
aoeording  to  the  greater  or  less  amount  of  remaining  energy  in  the  vessels. 
Of  this  character  may  even  be  considered  the  diarrhoea  attended  with  chronic 
nleers  of  the  bowels,  which  are  too  feeble  or  indolent  to  take  on  the  healing 
process.  But  occasionally  we  meet  with  this  disease,  without  any  previous 
mteatiBal  inflammation  or  irritation  which  can  be  recognized.  The  eliminatiug 
tunne  appears  to»  feeble  to  resist  the  force  with  which  the  blood  is  moved ; 
and  the  serous  and  even  fibrinous  parts  of  the  blood  escape,  attended  some- 
timet  with  more  or  less  of  the  red  colouring  matter.  An  increased  degree  of 
tke  same  affection  constitutes  passive  hemorrhage.  It  is  not  unfrequently 
•aaooiated  with  a  watery  condition  of  the  blood,  which  becomes  incapable  of 
iOBtaining  a  due  energy  in  the  extreme  vessels.  An  example  of  this  kind  is 
afforded,  in  the  colliquative  diarrhoea  of  phthisis,  which,  though  generally 
associated  with  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  sometimes  occurs  with- 
ont  any  evidence  of  organic  disease  in  this  structure,  alternating  with  the 
eolli<|native  sweats  which  depend  upon  the  same  cause.  Diarrhoea  of  debility 
is  generally  without  pain  or  tenderness  of  the  bowels,  and  without  febrile  ex- 
alement.  Nevertheless,  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels  as  in  other 
parts,  debility  and  inflammation  may  coexist,  in  which  case  the  symptoms 
woald  be  modified. 

TrtfUmeni. — This  must  vary  with  the  character  of  the  disease.  In  relation 
to  the  treatment  of  diarrhoea,  the  propriety  of  inspecting  the  evacuations  can- 
not be  too  strongly  urged.  When  the  complaint  depends  simply  upon  in- 
ereased  peristaltic  movement,  it  usually  subsides  with  the  cessation  of  the  calisew 
Shoold  it  require  treatment,  from  five  to  ten  drops  of  laudanum,  or  a  fluidrachm 
of  camphorated  tincture  of  opium  may  be  given,  and  repeated  if  necessary. 
In  the  crapulous  form,  the  loaded  bowels  may  be  relieved  by  castor  oil  or 
other  mild  cathartic,  and  the  diet  afterwards  reduced  in  quantity,  and  made 
to  consist  of  materials  which  yield  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  excre- 
ment, as  meats,  milk,  and  farinaceous  substances. 

=  The  treatment  for  fnflammatory  diarrhoea  has  already  been  detailed.  (See 
MS^eriiU,)  In  diarrhoea  of  irritation,  respect  must  be  had  to  the  cause.  If 
slight,  without  discoloration  of  the  passages,  without  febrile  excitement,  and 
with  little  or  no  griping,  the  case  will  in  general  require  scarcely  anything 
more  than  a  regulation  of  the  diet.  If  the  presence  of  irritant  substances  in 
the  bowels  is  suspected,  a  dose  of  castor  oil  should  be  given  with  or  without 
landanum,  according  as  the  pain  is  considerable  or  otherwise.  When  the 
stools  are  green  or  of  a  sour  smell,  or  other  evidence  of  acid  in  the  primae  vise 
is  presented,  magnesia,  or  a  mixture  of  this  with  rhubarb,  should  bo  substi- 
tuted for  the  oil.  Purging,  however,  has  been  abused  in  this  complaint.  It 
shonld  not  be  carried  further  than  is  necessary  to  evacuate  irritant  substances. 
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In  some  rare  cases,  collectioDs  of  feculent  or  foreign  matters  in  the  bow«lS| 
somewhat  difficult  to  dislodge,  maintain  a. vexatious  diarrh<£a,  which  .can  he 
removed  only  by  a  removal  of  the  cause.  In  such  cases,  the  cathartics  alreadj 
mentioned  may  be  repeated,  or  others  more  active  resorted  to.  When  womM 
are  the  offending  cause,  calomel  is  the  most  efficient  cathartic,  and  shoald  be 
given  in  connexion  with  vermifuge  medicines.  These  cases,  however,  eie 
rare ;  and,  in  general,  a  single  dose  of  the  cathartic  is  sufficient.  In  cases 
not  requiring  laxatives,  and  in  others,  after  ^he  proper  use  of  these  medicines, 
opiates  are  the  most  efficient  remedies.  If  the  irritation  be  moderate,  and 
wholly  unattended  with  arterial  excitement,  from  five  to  ten  drops  of  land*- 
num,  with  or  without  a  little  camphor  water,  or  a  flnidrachm  o£  camphorated 
tincture  of  opium,  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day,  will  generally  arrest  the 
disease.  If  the  symptoms  of  irritation  are  high,  and  the  case  borders  on  in- 
flammation, it  may  be  proper  to  bleed  moderately.  In  such  cases,  and  even 
in  those  of  a  milder  character,  the  opium  may  be  advantageously  combined 
with  ipecacuanha,  when  the  patient  is  confined.  This  combination  is  pecu- 
liarly suitable  at  bedtime.  When  acid  continues  to  be  generated,  prepared 
chalk  or  prepared  oystershell  should  be  added  to  the  anodyne,  or,  if  th«w  do 
not  suit  the  stomach,  and  especially  if  there  should  be  a  slight  febrile  actioii, 
carbonate  or  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  potassa  should  be  substitnted.  If  br 
these  means  the  discharge  is  not  arrested,  and  the  patient  complains  of  little 
or  no  pain,  one  of  the  vegetable  astringents  may  be  added,  snch  as  loigwood, 
kino,  catechu,  rhatany,  geranium,  or  pure  tannic  acid.  The  more  bitter 
astringents  should  be  avoided  at  this  stage.  These  various  remedies  may 
often  be  conveniently  combined  in  mixtures,  of  which  the  precise  form  mnil 
differ  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  A  suitable  vehicle  for  them  is 
diluted  cinnamon  water,  and  insoluble  substances  should  be  suspended  bj 
means  of  gum  arabic  and  sugar.  "*"  It  is  best,  as  a  general  rule,  to  give  the 
mixtures  in  small  doses  frequently  repeated.  If  the  astringents  are  ioimd  to 
increase  the  pain,  they  should  be  omitted. 

In  bilious  diarrhoea  with  bright-yellow  or  green  passages,  a  gentle  cathaitie 
may  first  be  administered  with  or  without  laudanum,  and  then  small  doKS 
of  calomel  and  opium,  about  the  sixth  of  a  grain  oT  the  former  to  the  twelftb 
of  a  grain  of  the  latter,  for  example,  every  hour  or  two.  The  sixth  of  a 
grain  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  added  to  each  dose,  if  there  is  no  nausea.  Not 
more  than  two  grains  of  the  mercurial  should,  in  general,  be  given  in  this 
mode  during  the  day.  Should  there  be  fever  and  much  pain,  a  little  blood 
should  be  taken  from  the  arm,  and  the  refrigerant  diaphoretics  administered, 
the  patient  being  confined  to  his  bed.  In  cases  attended  with  black  or  veiy 
dark  bilious  evacuations,  the  alterative  mercurial  plan  should  in  general  be 
commenced  immediately,  and  continued  until  the  colour  is  changed.  Whei 
the  discharges  are  not  copious,  and  the  pain  not  severe,  the  calomel  may  be 
given  without  opium.  Advantage  is  sometimes  derived,  in  these  cases,  froa 
alternating  the  mercurial  with  the  syrup  or  infusion  of  (hubarb. 

In  the  form  of  diarrhoea  attended  with  white  passages,  it  is  often  higUy 

*  The  chalk  inixturo  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  a  conTenient  formula  for  the  adminif- 
tmtiun  of  chalk,  and  the  same  will  answer  for  oystershell.  The  dose  is  a  tablespoonfol 
repcatiMl  seTcrnl  times  a  day.  Opiates  being  generally  indicated  «t  the  aaioe  timc.frui 
five  to  ten  drops  of  laudanum,  or  from  f^ss  to  f3j  of  camphorated  tincture  of  opioB, 
may  be  ailded  for  every  iluiduunce  of  the  mixture.  If  the  vegetable  astriogeats  U9 
employed,  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  kino,  catechn,  extract  of  logwood,  or  extract  of 
rhatany,  or  from  two  to  four  grains  of  tannic  acid,  should  be  added  to  the  same  quantitj. 
Logwood,  rhatany,  and  geranium  may  also  be  conveniently  used  in  decoction  or  infiuion: 
and  these  preparations  may  be  used  as  the  vehicle  of  the  chalk,  and  of  the  laadanvn  or 
paregoria 
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important  to  stimiilat^  the  liver  as  speedily  as  possible.  When  the  stools 
are  staajl,  aod  the  patient  not  materiallj  weakened,  from  ^ye  to  ten  grains  of 
calomel  may  be  eiyen  at  once.  In  children  two  or  three  years  old,  one  or 
two  giains  of  calomel  may  be  given  every  two  hours  until  it  produces  some 
effect  on  the  bowels,  care  being  taken  not  to  exceed  four-  or  six  grains.  .  The 
happiest  effects  sometimes  immediately  result.  But  if  the  passages  are 
somewhat  copious,  or  the  patient  feeble,  the  calomel  should  be  given  with 
opium,  or  the  (\ompound  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  and  followed  by  some  pre> 
paration  of  rhubarb,  or  a  little  castor  oil,  if  the  bowels  should  be  confined. 
The  alterative  plan  may  afterwards  be  followed,  by  giving  smaller  doses  of 
the  mMt)ttrial  with  opium  or  Dover's  powder.  When  the  evacuations  are 
alarmingly  copious  and  exhausting,  I  have  found  great  advantage  from  small 
and  frequent  doses  of  calomel,  opium,  and  acetate  of  lead."*"  In  infants, 
affected  with  this  or  any  other  form  of  bilious  diarrh(sa,  which  in  them  is 
very  generally  attended  with  acidity,  I  can  from  experience  recommend  the 
formula  below. f  If  the  alterative  mercurial  plan  fail  in  these  cases,  or  circum- 
stances prohibit  its  employment,  nitromuriatio  acid,  with  or  without  lauda- 
num may  be  substituted,  and  will  sometimes  operate  most  happily  on  the 
hepatic  function.  Should  the  diarrhoea  continue  after  the  secretion  of  the 
liver  has  been  corrected,  it  should  be  treated  as  casjes  of  simple  irritation. 

Sulphuric  acidj  .which  has  long  been  occasionally  used  in  diarrhoea,  has 
recently  attracted  much  attention  in  England  as  a  remedy  in  this  disease,  and, 
Moording  to  the  statements  in  the  journals,  has  proved  successful  in  a  most 
extraordinary  degree.  From  twenty  to  thirty  minims  of  the  officinal  diluted 
acid  (actdum  sulphurxnim  (lilutum)  are  given  every  hour,  two,  or  three  hours, 
in  about  two  fluidounces  of  water  or  other  vehicle;  and,  in  very  urgent  cases, 
the  dose  is  still  more  frequently  repeated.  It  seems  to  be  especially  applicable 
to. diarrhoea  of  irritation.| 

Creasote  has  also  been  very  highly  commended.  Mr.  Kesteven,  who  em- 
ployed it  upon  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Spinks,  of  Warrington,  speaks  of 
1^  as  being  signally  beneficial  in  every  case,  generally  checking  the  disease  at 
the  first  dose,  and  very  seldom  requiring  to  be  repeated  more  than  once.  He 
gives  from  one  to  five  minims,  mixed  with  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  in  about 
a  wineglass- full  of  water.  {Lond.  Med,  Gaz.,  N.  S.,  xii.  235.)  Dr.  J.  R. 
Gormack  states  that,  if  two  or  three  drops  can  be  taken  twice,  at  the  interval 
of  an  hour  or  two,  it  scarcely  ever  fails  (^Association  Med,  Joum.,  Nov.  II, 
1853)^  and  Dr.  Woodson,  of  Sumner  Co.,  Tennessee,  found  it  more  suceessfid 
than  any  other  remedy  which  he  had  ever  used.  (J.m.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.^ 
N.S.,xxiv.,237.) 

In  diarrhoea  of  debility,  in  which  may  be  included  most  cases  of  ehronio 
diarrhoea  not  attended  with  pain  or  fever,  after  correcting  the  biliary  secretion 
if  deranged,  we  may  resort  to  astringents  and  tonics,  of  which  a  vast  variety 
have  been  recommended.  Among  the  vegetable  astringents  may  be  enume- 
rated, besides  those  already  mentioned,  galls,  oak  bark,  blackberry  and  dew- 
berry root,  black  alder,  alum  root,  pomegranate,  &c. ;  among  the  tonics,  columbO| 
gentian,  quassia,  simaruba,  angustura,  cascarilla,  &c.    These  may  be  tried,  se- 

m 

*  B* — Hydrarg.  Chlorid.  Mit.  gr.  \j ;  Opii  gr.  j  ;  Plumbi  Aoetat  gr.  yj.  Miace,  et  ^ant 
piL  no.^  xii.    8.  One  to  be  taken  every  half  hour. 

f  R.' — Testn  PrsBparat.  ^ss;  Tinct.  Opii  gtt.  vj ;  Pil.  Hydrarg.  gr.  iij ;  Acacise  pulv., 
Bacch.,  fiA  Jss;  'Aquso  Cinnam.  fjss;  Aq.  fluvial,  fjj.  Misce.  S.  A  teaspoonful  to  be 
^Ten  at  intenrals  of  two,  four,  or  six  hours,  or  less  frequently. 

X  See  a  communioation  by  Dr.  //.  W,  Fuller,  in  the  Lond.  Med.  T^es  and  Gaz.  (Jan. 
1862,  p.  31),  and  various  other  communications  in  the  same  joiurnal,  uid  the  London 
Xancet,  in  the  years  1851  and  1852. 
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parate  or  Tarioaslj  combined,  in  decootioin  or  infonoo,  flaTOured  with  ciDnamoii 
or  orange  peel,  and  with  some  hope  of  advantage.  Nux  Tomicm  has  been  re- 
commended as  having  peculiar  efficacy.  Bat,  on  the  whole,  more  good  maj 
be  expected  from  the  mineral  substances  belonging  to  the  same  cLuses, 
especiallj  alum,  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  copper,  sulphate  of  line,  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  the  various  chalybeate?.  With  all  these  remediea  it  is  usually 
proper  to  combine  opium.  When  there  is  reason  to  suspect  ulceration  of  the 
bowels,  sulphate  of  copper  in  the  dose  of  one-quarter  of  a  grain,  with  the  sixth 
of  a  grain  or  more  of  opium,  given  four  times  a  day,  I  have  found  a  most 
effectual  remedy.  Of  the  chalybeates,  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  iron  (U.  S. 
Ph.)  has  of  late  years  acquired  considerable  reputation ;  but,  in  my  own  expe- 
rience, it  has  not  proved  superior  to  the  other  preparations  of  the  same  metaL 
Ergot  was  used  successfully  by  Dr.  Stout,  of  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
dose  of  six  grains  three  times  a  day,  in  a  case  which  had  long  obstinately 
resisted  tonic  and  astringent  treatment.  {Phil,  Jaum.  of  Med.  and  i^jFt. 
Sci.j  vi.  118.)  M.  Kayer  employs  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  with  great  ad- 
vantage,  in  the  diarrhcca  of  phthisis,  that  of  typhus  fever,  and  in  the  cases  of 
children.  (See  Am,  Joum.  of  Med,  Sri.,  N.  S.,  xiv.  219.)  M.  Monneret  uses 
the  same  remedy,  with  great  asserted  success,  in  the  atonic  diarrhoea  of  chil- 
dren, in  the  quantity  of  two  drachms  gradually  increased  to  twelve  drachns 
daily.  {Ibid.y  xviii.  462.)  He  considers  the  remedy  innocent  in  these  large 
doses ;  but,  never  htiving  employed  them,  I  cannot  speak  of  them  from  ray 
own  experience.  When  stimulation  is  requisite,  good  port  wine  should  be  pre- 
ferred. For  the  treatment  especially  applicable  to  the  diarrhoea  of  chronie 
enteritis,  the  reader  is  referred  to  that  disease. 

There  arc  various  accessory  measures  which  may  be  resorted  to,  in  any  of 
the  forms  of  diarrhoea.  Of  these,  the  warm-bath,  in  acute  cases,  when  the 
skin  is  warm  and  dry,  the  hot  bath,  and  especially  the  warm  aalt^bath,  ia 
chronic  cases  when  it  is  cool  and  pale,  are  perhaps  the  most  efficient.  They 
may  be  used  with  great  advantage  in  the  cases  of  children.  A  bath  or 
decoction  of  oak  bark  has  been  recommended  in  similar  cases.  Benefit  m^ 
also  be  expected  from  a  flannel  roller  about  the  body. '  Frictions  to  the 
surface  are  decidedly  useful,  when  the  cutaneous  circulation  is  languid ;  and 
rubefacients  or  blisters  to  the  abdomen  may  be  tried  in  obstinate  caaes. 
Anodyne  cnemata  are  sometimes  highly  serviceable  in  allaying  the  intestioal 
irritation.  Warm  clothing,  with  flannel  next  the  skin,  is  important.  This 
precaution  is  too  often  neglected  in  children,  whose  feet,  legs,  and  arms,  aie 
apt  to  be  exposed  unprotected  to  the  changes  of  temperature,  which  they  are 
less  able  to  bear  than  adults,  llegular  exercise  should  not  be  neglected  in 
chronic  cases,  when  the  patient  is  in  a  situation  to  take  it. 

Diet. — Attention  to  diet  is  indispensable.  In  many  cases,  indeed,  no  other 
remedial  measure  is  necessary,  especially  when  the  disease  has  originated  froa 
improper  food.  In  infantile  diarrhoea,  it  is  important  to  ascertain  whether  the 
milk  of  the  nurse  is  healthy^  and,  if  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  it  is  othe^ 
wise,  to  substitute  another  nurse,  or  to  remove  the  child  from  the  breast  alto- 
gether. The  farinaceous  substances,  such  as  stale  or  toasted  bread,  water 
crackers,  and  boiled  rice,  constitute  a  suitable  diet  in  the  early  stages  of  dia^ 
rhoea  of  irritation.  Milk  is  admissible  in  mild  cases.  Farinaceous  drinb 
may  be  employed  when  the  irritation  is  considerable,  and  especially  when  the 
Btomach  participates  in  it.  Fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  should,  as  a  gcneol 
rule,  be  avoided.  Whatever  is  eaten  should  be  thoroughly  masticated.  For 
infants,  fresh  milk,  diluted  with  water,  and  thickened  with. arrowroot  or  pul- 
verized water-crackers,  constitutes  a  good  diet;  but,  when  there  is  fever  or 
evidence  of  acute  inflammatioui  the  food  should  tXMisist  exolusiYely  of  mxna* 
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laginoQS  or  farinaoeotu  liquids.  In  the  more  advajBoed  sta^^s,  milk,  broths, 
and  boikd  meatS)  with  fresh  batter  and  cream,  may. be  allowed;  and,  in  diar- 
rboea  of  debilitj,  this  kind  of  food  should  be  giveir  from  the  commencement. 
In  many  chronic  cases,  an  ezclusiTC  milk  diet  will  often  alone  effect  cures. 
The  dietetic  rules  applicable  to  dyspepsia  should  be  obserred  during  convales- 
eenoe.  (See  D^tpepria.) 

2.  COLIC. 

Golio  (from  araxor,  cohn,  or  xoiXca,  the  hdlj/)  is  charaoteri^  by  pain  in  the 
bowels,  usually  more  or  less  paroxysmal  in  its  character,  associated  wi^h  con- 
stipation, and  occurring  independently  of  inflammation  either  of  the  mucous  ^ 
or  peritoneal  coat.  Pathological  conditions  essentially  different  are  included 
in  the  above  definition ;  but  there  is  a  conyenience  in  considering  them  to- 
gether; as  their  most  prominent  symptoms  are  the  same,  and  their  treatment 
rimilar.  I  shall  first  give  the  symptoms  of  colic  in  general,  and  then  treat  of 
the  varieties  of  the  disease,  so  far  as  they  are  peculiar. 

8jffnpiom$. — The  pain  of  colic  occurs  usually  in  frequently  returning  pa* 
rozysms,  with  irregular  remissions  or  intermissions ;  but,  in  some  instances,  is 
continued  and  almost  uniform  for  considerable  periods.  During  the  exacer- 
bation, it  is  often  exceedingly  severe,  so  as  to  cause  even  persons  of  fortitude 
to  groan  or  cry  out  It  occurs  most  commonly  about  the  umbilicus,  though 
not  nnfrequently  in  other  parts,  and  sometimes  over  the  whole  abdomen.  It 
is  described  as  twisting,  rending,  pinching,  &c.,  and  is  often  attended  with  a' 
feeling  of  spasmodic  constriction.  The  patient  is  for  the  most  part  extremely 
restless,  frequently  changing  his  position,  turning  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
sitting  up  in  bed,  or  rising  and  walking  about  the  room  with  his  body  ben^ 
and  his  hands  fi^quently  pressed  against  the  abdomen.  The  muscles  of  the 
dMiomen  are  sometimes  spasmodically  contracted,  either  in  knots,  or  so  as  to 
produce  a  general  rigidity  of  the  anterior  parietes.  The  violence  of  the  pain 
occasionally  depresses  temporarily  all  the  vital  actions,  producing  paleness  of 
the  skin,  cold  sweats,  a  shrunken  countenance,  and  a  feeble  pulse.  When  very 
gndden  in  its  attack,  it  may  produce  faintness,  and  even  temporary  insensi- 
bility, and  in  infants  frequently  occasions  general  convulsions.  It  is  often 
relieved  by  pressure  on  the  abdomen,  but  not  uniformly  so.  When  the 
Tiolent  pain  has  ceased,  a  feeling  of  soreness  is  generally  left  behind. 

The  pain,  in  true  colic,  is  always  accompanied  with  constipation,  either  as 
cause  or  effect;  and,  when  this  is  overcome  by  medicines,  not  nnfrequently 
ceasee.  In  certain  cases,  however,  it  continues  without  abatement,  notwith- 
standing the  operation  of  cathartics. 

Along  with  the  pain  and  constipation  there  is  often  vomiting,  but  this  is  by 
no  means  constantly  present.  The  stomach  occasionally  participates  with  the 
bowels  in  the  spasmodic  pain.  The  pulse  is  generally  either  healthy,  or  some- 
what depressed.  Occasionally,  however,  the  disease  is  originally  associated 
with  inflammation,  or  this  condition  ensues  in  the  course  of  it,  or  there  is  high 
irritation  in  some  neighbouring  organ.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  febrile 
condition  may  be  developed. 

Colic,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  yields  readily  to  suitable  treatment. 
In  some  instances,  however,  the  constipation  persists,  and  the  disease  assumes 
the  most  alarming  character,  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  done.  The  vomiting 
is  now  frequent,  everything  taken  into  the  stomach  is  rejected,  the  action  of 
the  bowels  themselves  is  inverted,  and  even  feculent  matter  is  discharged  from 
the  mouth.  Along  with  these  symptoms  are  a  swollen,  tense,  and  tympanitic 
abdomen,  hiccough,  great  anxiety,  eold  sweats,  a  feeble  pulse,  and  a  general 
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expression  of  the  last  degree  of  prostration.  This  condition  is  denominated 
il4ius  or  the  iiiac  pasrion^  and  is  frequently,  though  upon  insufficient  groondsi 
treated  of  as  a  distinct  disease.  It  is  the  closing  stage  of  the  severest  formi 
of  colic,  and  is  often  connected  with  some  irremoyable  mechanical  obstruction. 
It  may  occur,  in  fact^  in  any  case  in  which,  no  matter  from  what  cause,  whether 
spasm,  or  partial  paralysis  of  the  bowel,  or  obstruction,  the  alvine  contents 
cannot  find  their  way  downward.  Even  ileus,  however,  is  not  always  certainly 
fatal.  Patients  have,  in  numerous  instances,  recovered  under  apparently  def> 
perate  circumstances ;  and  hope  and  consequent  efforts  should  never  be  aban- 
doned, unless  when  some  insuperable  obstacle,  such  as  scirrhous  occlosion  of 
the  bowel,  is  known  to  exist. 

Colic  has  no  fixed  duration,  sometimes  terminating  in  a  few  boon,  and 
sometimes  running  on  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

DiiKjnom, — The  complaint  with  which  colic  is  most  likely  to  be  confounded 
is  strangulated  hernia.  In  fact,  the  only  difference  between  this  and  some 
forms  of  colic  depending  on  mechanical  obstruction  is,  that  the  former  pra- 
sents  certain  external  characters  by  which  it  can  be  recognized,  and  may  be 
relieved  by  the  timely  application  of  surgical  means.  But  this  distinction  it 
of  the  highest  importance,  and  the  possible  existence  of  strangulated  hemii 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  every  case  of  severe  or  obstinate  colic,  and  a  dose 
examination  instituted.  Many  lives  have  been  lost  from  want  of  attention  to 
this  caution.  From  mucous  enteritis  colic  may  be  distinguished  by  the  con- 
stipation which  attends  it ;  from  both  this  and  peritonitis,  by  the  more  parox* 
ysmal  character  of  the  pain,  by  the  relief  frequently  derived  from  preason^ 
by  the  absence  of  fever,  and  by  the  restless  movements  of  the  patient. 

Simple  Spasmodic  Colio. — The  essential  character  of  this  variety  ii 
spasm  of  the  bowel,  unattended  with  any  other  necessary  pathological  con- 
dition. Constipation  is  here  the  result,  and  not  the  cause  of  the  spasm. 
Attacks  arc  most  commonly  brought  on  by  indigestible  food,  especially  flatu- 
lent vegetables,  and  are  peculiarly  apt  to  occur  in  dyspeptic  persons.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  disease  is  sometimes  called  dytipeptic  colic.  The  pf»- 
sence  of  the  undigested  matters  in  the  bowels  occasions  frequently  a  copiov 
extrication  of  flatus,  which  increases  the  spasm  by  the  stimulus  of  distd^ion. 
Gases  evolved  from  other  causes  sometimes  produce  attacks,  without  any  ini- 
tant  substance  in  the  bowels.  In  cither  case,  tlic  disease  is  often  called  jlahh 
lent  colic.  The  patient  is  affected  with  borborygmi,  distension  of  the  abdomei, 
and  eructations  of  flatus,  which  are  sometimes  exceedingly  copious,  and  usualh 
afford  more  or  less  relief.  When  the  attack  is  induced  by  indigestible  food, 
or  other  irritant  taken  into  the  stomach,  this  organ  is  apt  to  participate  in  the 
spasm,  and  occasionally  the  symptoms  are  of  the  most  violent  character.  The 
presence  of  irritant  secretions  in  the  bowels,  or  the  retention  of  portions  cf 
hardened  feces  insufiicicnt  to  obstruct  the  passage,  may  sometimes  act  as  an 
exciting  cause ;  but  the  irritation  from  these  sources  is  more  apt  to  fall  upoa 
the  mucous  coat  than  upon  the  muscular,  and  to  produce  diarrhoea  or  dysea- 
tcry,  than  colic.  This  variety  of  colic  is  also  frequently  induced  by  cold, 
especially  by  cold  feet,  and  sometimes  results  from  rheumatic  or  gouty  irritip 
tion  acting  upon  the  nervous  tissue  of  the  bowel,  from  suppressed  discharges, 
repelled  cutaneous  eruptions,  mental  disturbance,  and  an  hysterical  state  of  the 
nervous  system.  In  the  last  case,  it  has  been  called  hjfstmcal  colic.  To  the 
same  variety  belongs  also  the  intestinal  spasm  induced  by  worms,  denominated 
by  some  verminose  colic. 

Simple  spasmodic  colic  is  very  rarely  fatal.  Sometimes,  bowever,  it  is  so; 
and  then  large  portions  of  the  bowel  are  usually  found,  upon  diaeeotion,  in  a 
ooDtracted  state,  while  the  portion  above  the  stricture  iff  distended,  and  maiked 
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Beflifieci  the  VBiietieB  of  eolio  abote  referred  to,  several  others  have  been 
enumerated  bj  authors.  Spasm  of  the  bowel  sometimes  occurs  from  sympa- 
thy with  irritation  or  inflammation  in  various  neighbouring  parts,  as  during 
the  passage  of  biliary  and  urinary  calculi,  in  painful  menstruation,^  and  in 
hemorrhoids.  Hence  the  designations  of  hepatic,  nephritic,  uterine  or  menr 
th^ai,  and  hemorrhoidal  colic.  In  all  these  cases,  so  far  as  the  intestinal 
quiism  is  concerned,  the  complaint  would  come  under  the  variety  of  simple 
wpatmodic  colic  above  described.  The  designation  of  metallic  cdlic  is  used, 
by  some  medical  writers,  for  painful  bowel  affections  among  persons  who  work 
in  different  kinds  of  metal.  It  is  only  the  lead  or  painters'  coUo,  however, 
which  deserves  this  name.  The  intestinal  affection  which  sometimes  attacks 
workers  in  copper,  and  other  irritant  metals,  is  properly  enteritis.  The  di»- 
eaae  which  has  occasionaUy  appeared  endemically  or  epidemically  in  certain 
localities,  and  has  been  named  from  these  localities  Madrid  colic,  DevonMre 
colic,  Poitou  colic,  dec,,  and  by  some  French  writers  vegetable  colic,  appears 
from  tbe  descriptions  of  authors  to  have  been,  in  some-  instances,  identical 
with  lead  colic,  and  in  others  with  bilious  colic.  It  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  different  causes  of  colic  operate  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  produce 
mixed  oases,  in  which  the  peculiar  symptoms  of  two  or  more  of  the  several 
Tuieties  may  be  observed. 

Treatment, — ^The  general  indications  in  the  treatment  of  colic  are  to 
relieve  pain,  and  evacuate  the  bowels.  Different  modes  of  effecting  these 
objects  are  required,  under  different  circumstances,  and  in  different  forms  of 
4ke  disease ;  and  the  indications  themselves  are  more  or  less  modified  in  certain 
oaaes.  I  shfiU  first  consider  the  plan  applicable  to  simple  spasmodic  colic, 
and  afterwards  the  modifications  demanded  in  the  other  varieties  severally. 

In  simple  spasmodic  colic,  when  the  pains  are  moderate,  and  dependent 
upon  flatulence  or  mere  exposure  to  cold,  without  the  presence  of  irritating 
solid  or  fluid  matter  in  the  primas  vi»,  relief  may  often  be  quickly  obtained 
by  the  exhibition  of  moderate  stimulants,  especially  of  those  which  are  rather 
local  than  general  in  their  action,  such  as  the  aromatic  oils,  infusions,  and 
twictures.  A  cupful  of  hot  infusion  of  ginger,  doves,  or  calamus;  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  drops  of  the  essence  of  peppermint  or  fipearmint,  dropped  on  sugar, 
€fc  diffused  in  sweetened  water ;  or  from  one  to  four  fluidrachms  of  the  com- 
pound spirit  of  lavender,  or  compound  tincture  of  cardamom,  sufficiently 
diluted  with  hot  water,  may  be  employed.  One  or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  the 
cunphorated  tincture  of  opium  will  usually  be  found  still  more  efficient.  When 
the  complaint  has  originated  in  exposure  to  cold,  the  feet  may  be  soaked  in 
lioi  water,  or  held  before  a  hot  fire ;  and  this  simple  remedy  will  often  give 
zelief  without  other  means. 

In  severe  cases  of  the  same  kind,  or  in  such  as  have  resisted  the  above 
treatment,  a  full  dose  of  opium  or  some  one  of  its  preparations  should  be 

S>en,  and  repeated  at  intervals  of  one,  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  according  to 
e  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  until  the  pain  is  moderated,  or  decided  narcotic 
eflfocts  are  experienced.  The  above  mentioned  aromatics,  or  even  more  power- 
fril  stimulants,  may  be  advantageously  associated  with  the  opiate,  especially 
when  the  system  sinks  under  the  severity  of  the  pain.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, laudanum  may  be  given  with  tincture  of  camphor,  oil  of  turpentine, 
oil  of  juniper,  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  sulphuric  ether,  or  even  musk  when 
the  stomach  is  the  seat  of  the  spasm.  In  cases  complicated  with  hysteria, 
infusion  of  valerian,  mixture  or  tincture  of  assafetida,  or  the  anodyne  liquor 
of  Hoffmann,  may  be  substituted  for  the  stimulants  mentioned. 

The  anodyne  and  stimulating  remedies  should  be  accompanied,  or  soon 
fbllowod,  by  some  quick  cathartiC|  especially  castor  oil|  which  is  beyond^  all 
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others  adapted  to  these  cases.  A  flnidonnce  of  the  oil  with  twentj-five  or 
thirty  drops  of  laudanum,  given  in  peppermint  water,  will  very  olten  effect* 
ivelj  meet  all  the  indications. 

At  the  same  time,  external  means  should  not  he  neglected.  Strong  friction 
over  the  abdomen  sometimes  proves  serviceable  by  the  expulsion  of  flafns. 
Warm  fomentations,  anodyne  and  emollient  cataplasms,  and,  in  nrgent  ctsesy 
hot  oil  of  turpentine  applied  by  means  of  a  folded  flannel  moistened  with  it^ 
or  a  large  sinapism  over  the  abdomen,  may  also  be  employed. 

When  the  pain  arises  from  irritating  matter  in  the  stomach,  which  may  be 
inferred  to  be  the  case  if  the  attack  commence  soon  after  eating,  or  if  tho 
patient  be  affected  with  nausea  or  retching  in  the  intervals  of  the  spasm,  fall 
Tomiting  should  be  promptly  induced,  either  by  copious  draughts  of  warn 
water  or  warm  chamomile  tea,  or  by  a  dose  of  ipecacuanha.  The  most  vi<Jent 
cases  sometimes  yield  immediately  to  this  simple  remedy,  after  powerful 
anodynes  and  stimulants  have  been  employed  without  effect.  The  attention 
of  the  young  practitioner  cannot  be  too  strongly  directed  to  this  fact. 

If  there  be  reason  to  suppose  that  undigested  food,  acrid  secretions,  fecu- 
lent accumulations,  or  any  other  irritating  substance  in  the  bowels,  are  tht 
cause  of  the  spasm,  the  indication  for  alvine  evacuations  is  still  stronger  thao 
in  other  cases,  and  this  should  be  kept  prominently  in  view.     Should  castor 
oil  not  act  speedily,  or  be  rejected  from  the  stomach,  recourse  may  be  had  to 
sulphate  of  magnesia ;  to  infusion  of  senna  with  Epsom  salt,  manna,  and  fen- 
nelseed,  cardamom,  or  ginger ;  or,  in  very  obstinate  cases,  to  croton  oil,  of 
which  from  half  a  drop  to  two  drops  may  be  given,  and  repeated  at  short  in- 
tervals until  it  operates,  or  produces  some  obvious  inconvenience.     When  the 
stomach  is  very  irritable,  calomel  is  often  preferable  to  other  cathartics,  being 
retained  when  almost  everything  else  is  rejected.     Five  grains  may  be  given 
every  two,  three,  or  four  hours  until  it  operates,  or  the  whole  quantity  amounti 
to  twenty  grains.    The  occurrence  of  salivation  will,  under  such  circumstances, 
in  persons  of  ordinary  constitution,  be  of  no  disadvantage.     Tiie  most  obsti- 
nate cases  sometimes  yield  immediately  after  the  mouth  has  become  sore.    If 
the  irritating  matter  in  the  stomach  or  bowels  be  acid,  magnesia  should  either 
be  substituted  for  the  other  cathartics,  or  given  in  conjunction  with  them; 
and  it  has  been  observed  that  mild  laxatives  of  this  character  sometimes 
operate,  when  more  powerful  purgatives  serve  merely  to  increase  the  spas- 
modic constriction,  and  to  provoke  vomiting.     A  good  laxative  mixture  for 
the  purprisc  consists  of  magnesia  and  manna,  mixed  with  strong  fennelseed  tea. 

To  hasten  the  action  of  the  cathartics,  or  to  supply  their  place  when  thej 
are  rejected  from  the  stomach,  or  from  other  cause  fail  to  operate,  purgatiro 
enemata  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  Indeed,  in  some  very  bad  cases,  thej 
constitute  our  chief  reliance.  The  milder  should  be  first  employed,  and  after- 
wards if  necessary,  the  more  powerful,  their  strength  being  increased  at  each 
successive  repetition.  After  failure  with  the  common  injection,  consisting  of 
olive  oil  or  lard,  common  salt,  and  molasses,  of  each  a  tablespoon ful,  mixed 
with  a  pint  of  warm  water,  the  operator  may  resort  successively  to  castor  oil, 
infusion  of  senna,  jalap,  extract  of  colocynth,  &e.,  each  in  three  or  four  times 
the  quantity  usually  given  by  the  mouth,  and  diluted  with  water  so  as  to  mea- 
sure a  pint  or  more.  Oil  of  turpentine,  in  the  quantity  of  from  half  a  fluid- 
ounce  to  two  fluidounces,  mixed  with  half  a  pint  or  a  pint  of  water  by  the 
intervention  of  the  yolk  of  eggs,  forms  an  excellent  enema  in  severe  cases. 
When  the  spasm  is  dependent  on  flatulence,  or  connected  with  hysterical  dis- 
order, the  greatest  advantage  may  be  expected  from  a  drachm  of  asrafetida 
rubbed  up  with  water.     In  cases  of  ileus,  where  danger  is  imminent,  tb« 
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tobaooo  enema  ehould  be  employed.  In  thia  conniry,  we  nsnally  infuse  a 
^jbrachm  of  the  narcotic  in  a  pint  of  hot  water,  and  give  half  the  quantity,  repeat- 
ing the  operation  with  the  other  half  at  the  end  of  half  an  honr  or  an  hour, 
if  the  first  should  fail.  Br.  Abercrombie  recommends  fifteen  or  twenty  grains 
infused  in  six  fluidounces  of  water,  to  be  repeated  if  necessary,  every  hour, 
until  slight  fsdntness  or  giddiness  is  felt.  The  smoke  of  tobacco  has  also 
been  forc^  into  the  rectum,  with  asserted  advantage.  Sometimes  very  cold 
water,  injected  into  the  bowels,  produces  relaxation  of  the  spasm  when  other 
measures  have  fEiiled;  and  very  large  quantities, of  pure  warm  water,  thrown 
np,  by  means  of  a  self-injectiug  apparatus,  until  the  patient  can  no  longer 
support  the  distension  without  suffcriug,  have  been  found  very  efficient' in 
alarming  cases.  There  may  be  some  hope-  that  intussusceptio,  obstruction 
from  twisting  of  the  bowel,  or  even  concealed  strangulation  may  be  relieved 
by  this  latter  measure.  The  introduction  of  a  long  gum- elastic  rectum  tube^ 
«o  as  to  pass  the  sigmoid  flexure  high  up  into  the  colon,  will  afford  the  means 
of  applying  the  injected  matter  more  efficiently. 

Other  means  may  be  employed-  as  auxiliary  to  the  above  course  of  treat- 
ment. Occasionally  a  stream  of  cold. water,  poured  from  a  pitcher  at  a  con- 
fliderable  height  upon  the  naked  abdomen  of  the  patient,  placed  on  his  back 
upon  the  floor,  has  been  followed  almost  immediately  by  an  alvine  evacuation, 
and  eonsequent  relief.  Bleeding  is  very  useful  by  relaxing  the  spasm,  and 
obviating  the  danger  of  inflammation.  In  obstinate  cases,  when  not  contra^ 
indicated  by  the  state  of  the  pulse,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  ]Atient,  it 
should  never  be  neglected.  The  warm  bath  too  is  often  very  efficient,  and  in 
cases  of  children  is  not  inconvenient.  Irritability  of  stomach,  if  not  checked 
bj  some  of  the  various  qieans  employed  for  the  relief  of  the  pain  and  spasm, 
may  sometimes  be  happily  allayed  by  an  anodyne  enema,  so  as  to  admit  of 
medicines  being  administered  by  the  mouth.  Sometimes  a  state  of  debility 
comes  on,  which  requires  the  support  of  wine-whey,  or  other  form  of  alcoholic 
stimulus.  The  hope  of  a  favourable  issue  should  never  be  surrepdered,  but 
tbese  various  means  perseveringly  repeated,  and  variously  alternated  to  the 
end;  Patients  have  often  been  rescued  under  the  most  unpromising  circum- 
stances, and  sometimes  from  apparently  inevitable  death. 

After  the  bowels  have  been  freely  evacuated,  care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
them  open  by  mild  means ;  and,  if  much  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  or  any 
part  of  it,  with  or  without  fever,  should  lead  to  the  apprehension  of  danger 
from  inflammation,  this  should  be  combatted  by  bleeding,  cupping,  or  leech- 
ing, fomentations,  blisters,  &c.,  as  the  case  may  seem  to  require.  The  diet 
of  the  pati^t  should  for  some  time  be  cautiously  regulated ;  light  and  easily 
digested  food  being  employed,  and  everything  likely  to  occasion  flatulence,  or 
excess  of  acid,  avoided. 

'In  IfHiotuooliCf  as  the  pulse  is  usually  more  active,  and  evidence  of  existing 
congestion  or  eveq  inflammation  of  the  liver  not  uncommon,  bleeding  should, 
as  a  general  rule,  be  resorted  to  more  freely;  and  at  an  earlier  period,  than  in 
the  preceding  variety ;  and  cupping  over  the  region  of  the  liver  and  duodenum 
will  offtn  be  advantageous.  In  the  commencement,  an  emetic  of  ipecacu- 
anba  or  tartarized  antimony  may  sometimes  be  usefully  exhibited ;  and  at  any 
time,  if  the  stomach  should  be  irritable,  and  small  quantities  of  bilious  matter 
oocasionally  vomited,  this  organ  should  be  well  washed  out,  by  means  of  warm 
water,  or  infusion  of  chamomile.  But,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  bilious 
colic,  the  most  appropriate  treatment,  at  the  commencement,  is  to  exhibit  a 
combination  of  opium  and  calomel,  in  repea^ted  doses,  until  the  pain  is  relieved 
or  rendered  tolerable,  and  then  to  carry  off  the  mercurial  by  means  of  quicker 
purgatives,  such  as  castor  oil,  sulphate  of  magnesia^  infusion  of  senna  with 
TOL.  I.  40 
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saltfl,  &c.  I  usually  direct  four  graiDs  of  opiam,  with  from  eight  to  twelre 
grains  of  calomel,  to  be  made  into  four  pills,  two  of  which  are  to  be  taken 
immediately,  and  the  others  at  intervals  of  an  hour,  if  required.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  cathartics  should  be  assisted  by  enemata }  and  recourse  sboald  bo 
had  to  the  various  measures  already  enumerated,  a^  calculated  to  facilitate  the 
opening  of  the  bowels.  The  remarks  before  made  in  relation  to  external  re- 
medies*, f^uch  as  warm  fomentations,  sinapi:4ms,  blisters,  the  warm  bath,  tCf 
arc  equally  applicable  here ;  and  the  necessity  is  still  greater  for  guarding 
against,  or  correcting  inflammation,  by  general  and  local  depletion.  Calomel 
is  much  more  strongly  indicated  than  in  the  simple  spasmodic  colic  ;  and,  if 
the  quantity  at  first  exhibited,  as  above  directed,  should  fail  to  effect  a  cure, 
the  medicine  may  be  administered  with  tolerable  freedom  throughout  the 
complaiut.  Indeed,  in  obstinate  cases,  it  is  almost  always  desirable  to  push 
the  mercurial  to  a  moderate  salivation,  for  which  purpose  a  grain  or  two  may 
be  given  at  regular  intervals,  varying  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symp- 
toiuH.  The  same  cautions  are  requisite  here  as  already  given,  in  relation  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  free  state  of  the  bowels,  and  the  proper  regulation  of 
the  diet,  during  convale-scence.  Especial  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  ex- 
poFure  to  changes  of  temperature,  until  convalescence  is  firmly  established. 
kShouId  the  fecal  discharges  remain  clay- coloured,  an  alterative  course  of  mer- 
cury, or  nitromuriatic  acid  may  be  employed,  and  the  various  means  resorted 
to,  calculated  to  restore  the  function  uf  the  liver  to  its  healthy  state.     (See 

Itlu'umatir  or  inflnmmaiory  cofic  usually  presents  stronger  indications  for 
general  and  local  bleeding  than  either  of  tlie  other  forms  of  the  disease.  In 
almost  all  cases,  where  the  constitution  of  the  patient  is  tolerably  robust,  the 
lancict  may  be  advantageously  employed  with  great  freedom.  Cups  or  leeches 
ma}'  altfo  be  liberally  applied  along  the  course  of  the  affected  bowel,  which  is 
generally  marked  by  exhibiting  more  or  less  ttmderness  upon  pressure.  It  is 
desirable  to  evacuate  the  bowels  at  first  frecfly ;  but  this  should  be  accomplished 
if  pr>s.siblc  by  the  milder  cathartics,  such  as  castor  oil  or  Epsom  salt,  aided  if 
ncct^sar}'  by  enemata,  rather  than  by  those  of  a  very  active  or  drastic  charao- 
ter,  as  the  piirtion  of  the  bowel  affected  becomes  exceedingly  painful,  under  the 
stimulus  of  active  purgation.  After  the  bowels  have  been  well  opened,  and 
the  puUe  sufficiently  reduced  by  the  loss  of  blood,  objects  which  in  general 
may  be  very  soon  effected,  the  patient  should  be  put  under  the  influence  of 
opium,  which  may  be  very  advantageously  combined  with  ipecacuanha  and 
calomel.  One  or  two  grains  of  opium,  with  an  equal  quautity  of  ipecacuanha, 
and  from  two  to  four  grains  of  calomel,  may  be  given  at  bedtime,  and  tbe 
combination  may  bo  repeated,  if  necessary,  at  intervals  of  four,  six,  or  eight 
hours,  80  as  to  keep  the  patient  in  tr>k>rable  ease,  aiid  to  sustain  a  steady  per- 
spiration ;  the  plan  of  treatment  being  occasionally  intermitted,  in  the  day, 
fur  the  administration  of  a  mild  cathartic.  Should  the  mouth  exhibit  the 
slightest  evidence  of  a  general  mercurial  influence,  the  calomel  should  be  su^ 
pended.  Upon  the  commencement  of  such  an  influence,  the  syiuptoms  of  tbe 
disease  very  generally  give  way.  Should  the  stomach  l)c  irritable,  A  some- 
times happens,  the  cahmiel  and  opium  may  be  given  without  the  ipecacuanha; 
or  the  whole  may  be  suspended  until  the  irritability  has  yiehled  to  anodynt 
enemata,  and  to  external  applications  calculated  to  relieve  it.  (See  Vomitfng,' 
page  564.)     When  it  is  dc>irablo,  upon  any  account,  to  avoid  the  possibility 
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solution  of  sulphate  of  morphia,  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  fluidrachm«j  with 
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The  sjmplomg  vsiially  eontinne  t^iabated  for  several  days,  ji^nd  ftiea  gradu- 
ally subside;  and  this  result  will  take  place,  in  the  grlsat  majority  of  cases, 
ihouj^  little  or  no  treatment  be  employed.  The  severity  of  the  complaint, 
however,  may  be  diminished,  its  duration  abridged,  and  its  very  unpleasant 
aequelfle  in  great  measure  prevented  by  appropriate  remedies;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  cures  may  be  effected  in  cases  which  would  prove  fatal,  if 
left  without  aid.  Under  proper  treatment,  the  proportion  of  deaths  is  very 
small.  Of  3569  cases  treated  by  different  physicians  in  Paris,  95  died,  or 
about  2.7  per  cent.;  and,  according  to  Andral,  of  more  than  500  persons 
treated  during  eight  years  in  the  hospital  lu  Charlii  by  M.  Lerminicr,  only 
5  died,  or  less  than  1  per  cent.  (^DicL  de  Mid.,  viii.  888.)  The  disease 
usually  yields  to  appropriate  remedies  in  less  than  a  week;  and,  when  it 
proves  fktal,  does  so  as  a  general  rule  in  consequence  of  some  unfortunate 
complication,  arising  from  the  peculiar  susceptibility  of  the  patient,  or  the 
intense  action  of  the  cause.  The  cases  attended  with  epileptic  convulsions 
almost  all  end  unfavourably.  Sometimes  headache,  delirium,  and  coma 
iiipervene,  and  the  patient  dies  apoplectic.  In  other  cases,  a  general  failure 
of  the  nervous  power  takes  place,  the  violent  pains  cease,  dyspnoea  occurs, 
the  skin  becomes  cold  and  pale,  the  pulse  feeble,  the  countenance  shrunk, 
oght  and  hearing  impaired,  and  a  fatal  asphyxia  closes  the  scene.  In  some 
rare  instances,  death  appears  to  result  directly  from  the  morbid  state  of  the 
abdomen,  and  the  symptoms  preceding  the  fatal  issue  indicate  mortification 
of  the  bowels,  or  intense  inflammation. 

Patients  before  a  perfect  cure  are  liable  to  relapse,  and,  after  one  attack, 
are  much  more  susceptible  to  the  disease  than  before,  so  that  a  slight  ex* 
poBure  to  the  cause  frequently  induces  a  return.  By  repeated  exposure,  or 
Dy  the  long  continued  but  slight  action  of  the  cause,  a  state  of  chronic  dis- 
ease at  length  ensues,  which  is  often  difficult  to  manage,  and  sometimes  bids 
defiance  to  medicines,  either  terminating  fatally  in  a  few  weeks  or  months, 
or' producing  a  train  of  complicated  evils,  which  run  through  long  years  of 
Boffering.  Among  the  characters  of  this  morbid  condition  are  palsy  of  the 
extremities,  especially  of  the  forearms,  and  occasionally  also  of  the  voluntary 
muscles  of  other  parts ;  defective  nutrition  and  consequent  general  emaciation ; 
enfeebled  capillary  circulation',  with  a  pale,  saillow,  or  dingy  skin ;  oedema  of 
the  extremities  gradually  extending  upwards ;  abdominal  dropsy,  and  effusion 
in  the  pleura  or  pericardium ;  and  general  failure  of  the  sensorial  functions, 
indicated  by  defective  touch,  impaired  hearing  and  vision,  epilepsy,  mania, 
and  mental  imbecility. 

The  diagnosis  of  lead  colic  is  not  difficult.  It  can  scarcely  be  confounded 
with  any  other  disease  than  one  of  the  varieties  of  colic  already  described, 
from  all  of  which  it  differs  in  the  peculiar  aspect,  grotesque  motions,  and 
excessive  restlessness  of  the  patient,  the  incomplete  remission  of  the  pain,  the 
retracted  abdomen  with  its  hard  and  knotty  parietes,  the  spasmodic  pains  in 
the  extremities,  and  the  occasional  paralytic  complications. 

On  examination  after  death,  constriction  of  portions  of  the  bowels,  particu- 
larly of  the  colon,  has  been  observed,  so  great  in  some  places  as  scarcely  to 
admit  the  passage  of  a  crow's  quill.  It  is  asserted  that,  in  some  instances, 
tbe  stomach  and  intestines  have  been  found  in  a  state  of  preternatural  con* 
traction  throughout  their  whole  extent.  Marks  of  inflammation,  and  even 
diflorganization,  of  portions  of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane  have  also 
been  noticed.  In  the  United  States  army  report  of  1827,  a  case  is  given  in 
which  the  arch  of  the  colon  was  mortified  "  all  around"  to  the  extent  of  "  five 
fingers'  breadth,"  and  six  lines  below  was  a  stricture  of  the  intestine.  (Forry, 
Am.  Joum,  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  iii.  '621.)    But  these  appear  to  have  been 
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region,  but  asoallj  extends  also  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  over  the  abdomen, 
and  sometimes  shoots  up  into  the  chest  and  downwards  into  the  pelvis.  It  is 
excessively  severe,  being  described  as  teaiing,  rending,  boring,  &c.,  and  is 
attended,  moreover,  with  a  feeling  of  indescribable  wretchedness,  which  is 
forcibl}'  expressed  upon  the  countenance.  Though  paroxysmal,  it  is  setdon 
entirely  absent,  unless  momentarily  after  vomiting,  which  sometimes  appears 
to  afford  relief.  In  the  remission,  however,  there  is  rather  a  feeling  of  eon- 
striction  and  vague  uneasiness  than  of  acute  pain.  The  patient  JGoMis  it  im- 
possible to  remain  long  in  one  position;  jwmetimes  rising,  and  walking  abont 
the  chamber,  and  again  resuming  his  bed;  now  turning  upon  one  side,  then 
on  the  other,  getting  upon  his  knees,  or  lying  upon  his  &ce,  and  asanming 
the  most  grotesque  postures,  often  with  his  body  bent  almost  double,  and  his 
hands  pressing  together  upon  his  abdomen.  The  suffering  is  so  exquisite  as 
to  extort  groans  from  individuals  of  the  greatest  fortitude,  and  I  have  known 
a  strong  man  to  cry  like  a  child.  To  an  experienced  eye,  the  expression  of 
extreme  wretchedness  upon  the  countenance,  in  connexion  with  the  whimsiol 
movements  of  the  patient,  is  sometimes  alone  sufficient  to  mark  the  complaint. 
The  paroxysms  arc  often  worse  during  the  night,  and  the  patient  is  unaUe  to 
sleep.  Moderate  pressure  upon  the  abdomen  does  not  in  general  aggravate 
the  pain,  but,  on  the  contrary,  often  yields  partial  relief.  Some  uneasinesi, 
however,  is  occasionally  felt,  in  particular  spots,  when  they  are  strongly 
pressed.  The  belly  is  in  most  cases  somewhat  retracted,  espedallj  at  the 
umbilicus,  and  the  abdominal  muscles  are  hard,  and  often  gathered  into  knots. 
The  testicles  are  apt  to  be  drawn  up  during  the  paroxysm;  and  a  severe  irri- 
tation is  sometimes  extended  to  the  urinary  passages  and  rectum,  prodnctng 
strangury  and  tenesmus. 

Obstinate  constipation,  sometimes  resisting  the  most  active  cathartics,  snd 
often  attended  with  a  desire  to  go  to  stool,  and  a  feeling  as  if  an  evacuation 
would  afford  ease,  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  disesse. 
When  evacuations  are  obtained,  the  feculent  matter  first  discharged  is  usually 
in  small,  hard,  dark-coloured,  knotty  lumps,  sometimes  covered  with  BoeaSi 
It  is  said  that  the  sphincter  ani  is  in  some  instances  so  violently  constrietod 
as  to  resist  the  introduction  of  a  pipe. 

Nausea  and  vomiting  are  very  frequent,  and  the  matter  discharged  is  gene- 
rally bilious.  Indeed,  irritability  of  stomach  is  one  of  the  most  distressiiig 
circumstances  of  the  disease,  and  sometimes  interferes  greatly  with  the  efi- 
eacy  of  the  medicines  administered.  Occasionally  it  is  among  the  first  signs 
of  the  action  of  the  poison. 

The  tongue  is  flabby,  pale,  and  often  tremulous  when  protruded;  the 
breath  sometimes  fetid;  the  urine  scanty;  the  pulse  usually  slow  and  hard, 
but  occasionally  frequent;  the  face  of  a  pale,  dingy,  or  sallow  aspect;  tbe 
hand  tremulous,  with  great  weakness  at  the  joint  of  the  wrist;  the  lower 
extremities  affected  with  painful  cramps ;  and  the  muscles  of  the  chest  some- 
times spasmodically  contracted,  with  pains  like  those  of  angina  pectoris,  sad 
palpitation  of  the  heart.  As  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Burton,  the  gums  prttoU, 
especially  at  their  margin,  a  pale,  bluish-gray  colour,  characteristie  of  the 
action  of  lead  upon  the  system. 

The  complaint  is  sometimes  attended  with  evidences  of  inflammation  in 
the  abdominal  viscera;  such  as  tenderness  upon  pressure,  a  hot  dry  skin, 
frequent  pulse,  and  a  general  febrile  condition.  Delirium,  convulsions,  anl 
paralysis  are  also  among  its  occasional  complications.  The  palsy  may  affect 
only  the  muscles,  or  it  may  extend  also  to  the  sensorial  functions,  involving 
the  senses  of  touch,  sight)  and  hearing.  It  is,  however,  more  frequently  a 
eonse<|uence  than  an  accompaniment  of  the  eolic* 
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The  symptoms  nsoally  eontinne  unabated  for  several  days,  and  then  gradn- 
aUy  subside;  and  this  result  will  take  place,  in  the  great  miojority  of  cases, 
Aoagh  little  or  no  treatment  be  employed.  The  severity  of  the  complaint, 
however,  may  be  diminished,  its  duration  abridged,  and  its  very  unpleasant 
flequelse  in  great  measure  prevented  by  appropriate  remedies;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  cures  may  be  effected  in  cases  which  would  prove  fatal,  if 
Utt  without  aid.  Under  proper  treatment,  the  proportion  of  deaths  is  v^ry 
MDall.  Of  3569  oases  treated  by  different  physicians  in  Paris,  95  died,  or 
aboat  2.7  per  e^nt.;  and,  according  to  Andral,  of  more  than  500  persons 
treated  during  eight  years  in  the  hospital  la  Charlfi  by  M.  Lerminier,  only 
5  ^ied,  or  less  than  1  per  cent.  (^Dict,  de  Mid,,  viii.  888.)  The  disease 
vsiially  yields  to  appropriate  remedies  in  less  than  a  week;  and,  when  it 
proves  fatal,  does  so  as  a  general  rule  in  consequence  of  some  unfortunate 
eomplication,  arising  from  the  peculiar  susceptibility  of  the  patient,  or  the 
iAtense  action  of  the  cause.  The  cases  attended  with  epileptic  convulsions 
almost  all  end  unfavourably.  Sometimes  headache,  delirium,  and  coma 
iiipervene,  and  the  patient  dies  apoplectic.  In  other  cases,  a  general  failure 
dif  the  nervous  power  takes  place,  the  violent  pains  cease,  dyspnoea  occurs, 
the  skin  becomes  cold  and  pale,  the  pulse  feeble,  the  countenance  shrunk, 
and  hearing  impaired,  and  a  fatal  a.sphyxia  closes  the  scene.  In  some 
instances,  death  appears  to  result  directly  from  the  morbid  state  of  the 
dbdomen,  and  the  symptoms  preceding  the  fatal  issue  indicate  mortification 
<rf  the  bowels,  or  intense  inflammation. 

Pitients  before  a  perfect  cure  are  liable  to  relapse,  and,  after  one  attack, 
are  much  more  susceptible  to  the  disease  than  before,  so  that  a  slight  ex* 
poBure  to  the  cause  frequently  induces  a  return.  By  repeated  exposure,  or 
Dj  the  long  continued  but  slight  action  of  the  cause,  a  state  of  chronic  dis- 
ease at  length  ensues,  which  is  often  difficult  to  manage,  and  sometimcfi  bids 
defiance  to  medicines,  either  terminating  fatally  in  a  few  weeks  or  mouths, 
ar'prodncing  a  train  of  complicated  evils,  which  run  through  long  years  of 
aoffeiing.  Among  the  characters  of  this  morbid  condition  are  palsy  of  the 
extremities,  especially  of  the  forearms,  and  occasionally  also  of  the  voluntary 
nnsBcles  of  other  parts ;  defective  nutrition  aud  consequent  general  emaciation ; 
enfeebled  capillary  circulation,  with  a  pale,  sallow,  or  dingy  skin ;  o^cma  of 
the  extremities  gradually  extending  upwards ;  abdominal  dropsy,  and  effusion 
in  the  pleura  or  pericardium ;  and  general  failure  of  the  sensorial  functionsi 
indicated  by  defective  touch,  impaired  hearing  and  vision,  epilepsy,  mania, 
and  mental  imbecility. 

The  diagnosis  of  lead  colic  is  not  difficult.  It  can  scarcely  be  confounded 
with  any  other  disease  than  one  of  the  varieties  of  colic  already  described, 
fironi  all  of  which  it  differs  in  the  peculiar  aspect,  grotesque  motions,  and 
lezoessive  restlessness  of  the  patient,  the  incomplete  remission  of  the  pain,  the 
itotracted  abdomen  with  its  hard  and  knotty  parietes,  the  spasmodic  pains  in 
the  extremities,  and  the  occasional  paralytic  complications. 

On  examination  after  death,  constriction  of  portions  of  the  bowels,  particu- 
larly of  the  colon,  has  been  observed,  so  great  in  some  places  as  scarcely  to 
admit  the  passage  of  a  crow's  quill.  It  is  asserted  that,  in  some  instances, 
the  stomach  and  intestines  have  been  found  in  a  state  of  preternatural  con* 
traction  throughout  their  whole  extent.  Marks  of  inflammation,  and  even 
disorganization,  of  portions  of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane  have  also 
been  noticed.  In  the  United  States  army  report  of  1827,  a  case  is  given  in 
which  the  arch  of  the  colon  was  mortified  "  all  around"  to  the  extent  of  "  five 
fingers'  breadth,"  and  six  lines  below  was  a  stricture  of  the  intestine.  (Forry, 
.  Joum.  of  Med.  Set,,  N.  S.,  iii.  821.;     But  these  appear  to  have  been 
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accidcDtal  complications,  and  not  essential  results  or  attendants  of  the  disease; 
for  of  eight  cases  rc]>orted  by  Andral  in  his  CUnique  MiiUcah  (3e  ed.,  ii.  110), 
only  one  presented  constriction  of  the  intestines,  and,  though  slight  marks  of 
inflammation  were  obserred  in  several,  the  intestinal  canal  was  entirely  sonnd 
in  others ;  and  in  none  were  lesions  discovered  sufficient  to  explain  the  symp- 
toms. In  a  case  reported  by  Louis,  the  alimentary  canal  exhibited  no  maik 
of  disease  whatever.  {Recherch,  Anat.  Pathtlt/y.^  &c.,  p.  483.)  Several  others 
have  obtained  similar  results  from  their  post-mortem  examinations.  {Did.  dt 
Jdi(Lj  viii.  389.)  In  cases  of  death  from  epilepsy  supervening  upon  coliea 
pictonum,  hypertrophy  of  the  brain  has  been  found  in  some  instances,  soften- 
ing of  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow  in  others,  while  in  others  again  no  discover* 
able  IcfrioD  existed  in  any  of  the  nervous  centres.  {Ibid.,  p.  385.)  The  infcreace 
to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  is,  that  the  morbid  cause  acts  directly  upon  the 
nervous  system,  and  that  any  organic  derangement,  which  may  be  detected 
after  death,  is  merely  an  incidental  occurrence,  not  constituting  an  essential 
part  of  the  disease. 

Catiie. — Lead,  admitted  into  the  system,  is  probably  the  sole  cause  of  oolica 
pictonum.  Hence,  painters,  glaziers,  plumbers,  potters,  lead-mi oera,  and 
manufacturers  of  white-lead  and  red-lead,  arc  frequent  subjects  of  the  disease. 
Any  preparation  of  the  metal  capable  of  finding  an  entrance  into  the  circuia- 
tion  may  produce  the  effect;  but  the  vapours  of  melted  lead,  and  the  carbon- 
ate of  its  protoxide  arc  the  most  frequent  agents,  probably  because  the  greatest 
number  of  persons  are  exposed  to  their  action.  No  matter  by  what  avenie 
the  poison  enters  the  system,  the  effect  is  the  same.  Proof  is  not  wanting 
that  lead  colic  has  resulted  from  the  external  use  of  the  solution  of  subaoe- 
tate  of  lead,  especially  when  applied  to  the  skin  with  an  imperfect  state  of  the 
cuticle.  {Tran$.  of  Loud.  Col.  o/ Phj/s.,  iii.  485.)  Innumerable  observations 
have  shown  that  various  preparations  of  the  metal  produce  the  effect  whea 
taken  into  the  stomach.  Acetate  of  lead  given  as  a  medicine;  water  which 
has  long  stood  in  leaden  reservoirs ;  cider  and  wines  which  have  either  hem 
introduced  into  leaden  vats,  or  been  impregnated  with  the  metal  by  means  of 
litharge  employed  to  sweeten  them ;  carbonic  acid  water  drawn  from  the 
fountain  through  leaden  pipes,  in  which  it  had  been  permitted  to  stand ;  acido- 
lous  food  kept  in  vessels  glazed  with  lead ;  these,  and  various  other  fonns  in 
which  the  poison  enters  the  stomach  with  medicine,  food,  or  drink,  have  been 
abundant  sources  of  the  disease.  The  prevalence  of  colica  pictonum  amoog 
painters  and  manufacturers  of  white-lead,  is  ascribed  by  some  to  the  uncleanly 
habits  of  the  workmen,  in  consequence  of  which  the  carbonate,  adhering  to 
their  hands  and  clothing,  finds  access  to  the  stomach  along  with  their  food; 
and  it  is  asserted  that  the  disease  has  been  rendered  less  prevalent  among 
these  individuals,  by  increased  attention  to  cleanliness  in  their  persons  and 
dress.  But  even  the  most  guarded  care  in  this  respect  is  not  sufficient  to  ward 
off  the  disease ;  as  the  poison  enters  the  system  by  the  lungs  even  man 
readily  than  by  the  skin  or  stomach.  Hence  the  great  liability  to  the  disease 
of  those  who  work  in  the  melted  metal.  It  is  stated  that,  in  white-lead  &^ 
tories,  where  the  practice  of  grinding  the  paint  under  water  has  been  adopted, 
and  the  escape  of  the  dry  carbonate  into  the  air  thus  prevented,  the  disease 
has  become  much  less  frequent.  Painters  are  said  to  be  most  liable  to  be 
affected  when  shut  up  in  close  apartments,  or  in  those  heated  in  order  more 
rapidly  to  dry  the  paint ;  and,  according  to  Grendrin,  they  who  use  only  fixed 
oil  as  the  vehicle  of  the  white  lead  almost  always  escape,  while  others  who 
employ  the  oil  of  turpentine  for  the  same  purpose  very  frequently  suffer. 

The  complaint  has  been  asoribed  to  other  causes.     Thus,  it  has  been  some- 
times considered  epidemiC|  from  its  great  prevalence  in  certain  diatrictn;  bit 
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a  local  cause  has  generally  been  discovered,  as  in  Devonsliire  and  Poiton,  in 
the  use  of  cider  or  wine  kept  in  leaden  vessels,  or  purposely  impregnated  with 
litharge.  Besides,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  bilious  colic,  which  some* 
times  resembles  it  closely,  has  been  mistaken  for  it.  Another  cause  has  been 
found  by  some  in  the  use  of  acidulous  drinks  and  food,  and  crude  articles  of 
diet ;  but  the  strong  probability  is,  that  when  the  disease  apparently  resulting 
from  such  causes  has  really  been  the  one  under  consideration,  and  not  simple 
spasmodic  colic,  it  has  arisen  from  some  unsuspected  impregnation  of  the  article 
lued  with  a  salt  of  lead.  When  a  disease  having  the  characters  of  colica  pic- 
tonum  occurs,  attention  should  always  be  directed  to  the  discovery  of  some 
possible  source  of  this  poison.  In  a  garrison  of  U.  S.  soldiers,  at  Fort  Dela- 
ware,  numerous  violent  cases  of  the  disease  occurred,  which  were  found  to  be 
owing  to  the  use  of  water  collected  in  cisterns  from  a  large  painted  roof.  (^Am. 
Jaunu  Med,  Sci.y  N.  S.,  iii.  319.)  The  constitutional  susceptibility  to  the 
poisonous  action  of  lead  is  exceedingly  different  in  different  individuals ;  some 
escaping  under  precisely  the  same  circumstances  as  those  under  which  others 
suffer;  and  one  being  attacked  only  once  or  twice  in  his  life,  while  another  is 
snbject  to  the  disease  upon  every  fresh  exposure.  Women  are  much  less  fre- 
qaently  affected  than  men,  probably  owing  to  the  circumstance,  that  they  are 
■luch  less  exposed  to  <  the  cause.  The  greater  prevalence  of  the  disease  at 
oertain  seasons,  which  has  been  observed  by  some,  is  ascribable  to  the  greater 
aetivity,  during  these  seasons,  of  those  occupations  which  give  occasion  for  its 
mttack.  Inferior  animals  in  the  vicinity  of  white-lead  factories,  are  said  to 
suffer  in  a  similar  manner  with  man. 

It  is  probable  that  lead  operates  as  a  poison  by  an  immediate  influence 
vpon  the  nervous  matter,  wherever  it  may  .meet  with  it,  diminishing  and 
idtimately  destroying  the  motor  power,  as  well  as  the  property  of  receiving 
and  conveying  impressions,  and  that  it  does  not  produce  its  local  effects,  at 
least  primarily,  through  an  influence  upon  the  nervous  centres.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  cerebral  derangement  is  often  the  last  in  the  succession  of  its  effects. 
Its  action  upon  the  external  muscles  appears  to  be  identical  with  that  which 
it  exerts  upon  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bowels,  which  may  be  considered,  in 
the  lead  colic,  as  in  a  state  of  partial  paralysis.  The  violent  neuralgic  pains 
afford  one  out  of  numerous  examples  of  this  kind  of  derangement,  attendant 
upon  a  depressed  condition  of  the  nervous  power.  The  disorganization  which 
is  oceaaiooally  observed,  in  fatal  cases,  may,  without  violence,  be  referred  to 
some  incidental  cause,  or  be  considered  as  a  mere  result  of  the  pre-existing 
nervoos  disorder.  Some  of  the  phenomena  attendant  upon  the  action  of  lead, 
each  as  the  dryness  of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  and  the  general 
deficiency  of  secretion,  are  ascribable  to  a  stimulant  influence  upon  the  organic 
aontractility,  in  other  words  an  astringcncy,  which  is  associated  with  the  seda- 
tive power  of  its  preparations,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  prominent  of  their 
tlien4>eatical  properties. 

'  Treaiment. — ^This  is  one  of  the  complaints  which,  in  the  great  majority  of 
eases,  get  well  spontaneously,  and  in  which  various  modes  of  practice  have 
aeqiured  some  repute^  from  the  mere  circumstance  that  they  have  been  em- 
ployed without  proving  an  obstacle  to  the  favourable  course  of  nature.  Never- 
tbeiess,  there  are  remedies  which  are  capable  of  producing  a. positive  impres- 
aion  upon  the  complaint,  of  relieving  it  sooner  and  more  effectually  than 
nature  would  do  unaided,  and  of  counteracting  its  tendency  to  leave  paralysis, 
and  other  serious  derangements  of  health  behind  it. 

The  plan  of  treatment  which  has  been  generally  pursued  in  this  country, 
and  which  in  my  hands  has  almost  invariably  proved  successful,  eonsists  of 
a  combination  of  opiates  and  porgatives,  and  a  resort  to  the  oonstitationsl 
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impreBsion  of  mercury  in  rebellious  eases.  Mercury  appears  to  exercise  a 
specific  controlliug  influence  over  Xhe  poison  of  lead ;  but,  as  its  operation  if 
pushed  too  far  is  very  inconvenient,  and,  as  in  so  serere  a  disease  it  cannot 
always  be  used  with  that  caution  which  would  secure  only  a  slight  impression 
on  the  mouth,  it  is  best  in  ordinary  eases  to  attempt  the  cure  without  a  sali- 
vation, and  to  resort  to  this  measure  only  under  urgent  and  threatening 
circumstances. 

Two  grains  of  opium  may  be  ^ven  at  once  with  from  five  to  fifteen  grains 
of  calomel,  to  be  followed  in  a  few  hours  by  castor  oil,  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
infusion  of  senna,  croton  oil,  or  some  other  active  cathartic  which  the  atoraach 
may  be  best  able  to  support;  and  cathartics  should  be  repeated  daily  until  the 
bowels  are  evacuated.  The  auxiliary  employment  of  injections^  as  described 
under  colic  (page  624),  may  also  be  resorted  to;  and  some  advantage  may  be 
expected  from  fomentations,  anodyne  and  emollient  cataplasms,  and  rubefii- 
cients  to  the  abdomen,  and  from  the  warm  bath,  though  these  remedies  are 
less  efficacious  than  in  ordinary  colic.  The  opiate  should  in  general  be  re- 
peated every  night,  in  such  quantities  as  may  be  necessary  to  alleviate  the 
sufferings  of  the  patient,  and  procure  some  sleep;  being  combined  or  not 
combined  with  calomel,  according  as  the  object  may  be  to  produce  or  not  to 
produce  the  mercurial  action.  An  anodyne  enema  containing  a  flaidracbm 
of  laudanum  may  be  substituted  for  opium  by  the  mouth,  when^the  stomach 
is  very  irritable ;  or  the  sulphate  or  acetate  of  morphia,  in  the  quantity  of  a 
grain,  may  be  sprinkled  upon  a  small  blistered  surface  in  the  epigastrium, 
under  the  same  circumstances.  This  latter  mode  of  relieving  pain,  and  quiet- 
ing irritability  of  stomach,  may  also  be  advantageously  employed  during  the 
day,  while  efforts  are  made  to  evacuate  the  bowels  by  cathartics.  Indeed, 
the  internal  use  of  opium  is  not  incompatible  with  that  of  cathartic  medicines, 
but  sometimes  favours  their  action  by  relaxing  the  spasm  which  resists  it ; 
and  the  two  remedies  may  therefore  bo  employed  conjointly  throughout  the 
complaint. 

When  the  symptoms  are  unusually  urgent,  or  the  case  unusually  obstinate, 
calomel  and  opium  may  be  given  together,  in  the  quantity  of  two  grains  of 
the  former  and  half  a  grain  of  the  latter  every  two  hours,  or  in  equivalent 
doses  at  longer  intervals,  and  steadily  persevered  in,  until  the  gums  become 
somewhat  sore.  Upon  the  occurrence  of  this  event,  the  symptoms  are  in 
general  greatly  relieved,  and  cathartics  which  may  have  before  failed  will 
readily  operate. 

If  the  pulse  should  be  accelerated,  febrile  symptoms  developed,  and  the 
belly  painful  on  pressure,  indicating  the  probable  existence  of  inflammation, 
blood  should  be  token  freely  from  the  arm,  and  cups  or  leeches,  followed  by 
an  emollient  poultice  or  a  blister,  should  be  applied  to  the  abdomen.  It  is 
said  that,  when  points  of  tenderness  have  been  discovered  under  strong  pres- 
sure, leeches  applied  directly  to  these  points  have  afforded  much  relief. 
Should  delirium  or  convulsions  occur,  it  will  be  advisable  to  employ  genend 
bleeding,  sinapisms  or  blisters  to  the  extremities,  and  cups  or  leeches  with 
cold  to  the  head,  while  we  are  going  on  with  the  use  of  purgatives.  But,  in 
the  ordinary  cases  of  colica  pictonum,  the  loss  of  blood  is  not  required. 

When  paralytic  symptoms  remain  after  the  cure  of  the  colic,  if  the  patient 
has  not  been  already  salivated,  he  may  now  be  put  under  a  moderate  merco- 
rial  impression,  as  one  of  the  most  effectual  remedies  for  this  disorder.  The 
daily  use  of  the  warm  bath,  with  blisters  to  the  part  affected  or  to  the  spine, 
will  be  found  useful  auxiliaries.  Nux  vomica,  and  the  nitrate  of  silver  in 
the  dose  of  half  a  grain  three  times  a  day^  united  with  -a  little  o|Mum  and 
gradually  increased^  have  also  been  reoommended;  and  alum,  or  iodide  of 
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.  potassiom,  if  not  prerionsly  used,  may  now  be  tried  aa  a  substitute  for  the 

«  mercury,  or  ia  coDJnnotioo  with  it.     Care  shoald  be  taken  to  keep  the  bowels 

reipilarly  open,  and  sulphur  if  necessary  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  the  trelitment  of  colica  pictonum,  it  will  be 
proper  to  give  a  brief  account  of  other  plans  or  remedies  which  have  attracted 
attention.  '^  The  great  success  of  the  treatment  known  in  France  as  that  of  the 
MSpital  de  la  Chariti^  claims  for  it  a  particular  notice.     According  to  thia 

Slan,  the  patient  is  put  upon  a  certain  course  of  treatment,  each  day  of  the 
isease  having  its  appropriate  combination  of  medicines,  without  reference  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  case.  The  plan  essentially  is  to  vomit  in  the  early 
stage,  to  pnrge  daily  afterwards,  and  to  administer  at  night  an  opiate  by  the 
mbilth,  and  wine  by  enema.  With  the  exception  of  the  emetic,  the  treatmcxjLt 
ia  founded  upon  the  same  principles  with  that  already  detailed,  viz.,  the  cen- 
enrrent  use  of  anodynes  and  purgatives.* 

Some  have  treated  the  disease  with  purgatives  chiefly  or  exclusively,  and 
oroton  oil  has  been  especially  recommended ;  others,  With  opiates ;  but,  though 
the  patients  have  generally  recovered,  the  cure  is  neither  so  speedy  nor  satis- 
fiustory  as  when  the  two  are  combined. 

.  By  the  school  of  Broussais  the  complaint  was  considered  as  gastroenteritis, 
and  treated  with  bleeding,  repeated  leeching,  warm  fomentations,  baths,  emol- 
lient injections,  and  diluent  drinks.  Great  success  was  claimed  for  thia 
mode  of  management;  but  general  opinion  has  not  decided  in  its  favour. 

Alum  has  been  ver^  highly  praised  as  a  remedy  for  colica  pictonum,  and 
ia  asserted  W  have  procured  relief  where  all  the  usual  remedies  have  failed, 
^It  has  long  been  employed  by  various  German  and  French  practitioners.  M. 
Moutanceix  asserts  that,  given  in  the  quantity  of  three  or  four  drachms  in 
the  twenty-four  hours,  it  uniformly  cures  the  disease  in  the  course  of  six  or 
seven  days  {Arch,  Gin.  de  M6d.,  xviii.  870) ;  and  M.  Gendrin  has  seen  it 
employed  in  fifty-eight  well  marked  cases  without  a  single  failure.  ( TVans. 
Med, J  vii.  62.)  I  have  employed  it  in  two  cases  which  had  resisted  mer>* 
eurial  treatment,  with  the  eflFect  of  producing  a  prompt  cure.  Dr.  Eberle 
obtained  the  happiest  effects  from  a  combination  of  alum  and  opium,  given  io 

*  The  following  sketch  of  this  rather  empirical  plan  is  taken  fVom  the  Dietionmairg 
de  Midfcme: — Firtt  day^  a  pint  of  infusion  of  cassia  fistula  (^  to  Oj),  with  three  gjrains 
of  tartar  emetic,  and  from  four  to  eight  drachms  of  Epsom  salt — Second  dap,  six  grains 
of  tartar  emetic  in  eight  ounces  of  water,  at  two  doses,  with  an  interval  of  ten  minutes. 
— 7%ird  day,  two  or  three  glasses  of  a  laxative  and  sudorific  drink,  consisting  of  a  "  de- 
eoistion  of  the  four  sudorific  woods,"  (guaiacom  wood,  sarsaparilla,  ehina  root,  and 
sssaafras  root,)  in. which  from  four  to  six  drachms  of  senna  have  been  infused. — Fourth 
day,  a  purgative  potion  consisting  of  six  ounces  of  infusion  of  senna,  one  ounce  of  the 
electuary  diapkanix  (an  officinal  of  the  French  codex,  containing  demulcents  and  aro- 
matios  with  scammouj),  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm  of  jalap  in  powder,  and  an  ounce 
of  syrup  of  buckthorn. — Fyih  day,  as  the  third. — Sixth  dtty,  as  the  fourth.  Every  day, 
during  the  treatment,  a  pint  of  **  decoction  of  the  four  sudorific  woods"  is  to  be  taken 
fat  ordinary  drink ;  and  every  evening  an  injection  is  to  be  administered,  containing 
twelve  ounces  of  red  wine  and  four  ounces  of  the  oil  of  walnuts,  to  be  followed  by  half 
a  drachm  of  theriae  (a  French  officinal  consisting  of  about  seventy  ingredients,  and  con- 
taining about  a  grain  of  opium,  which  is  the  chief  ingredient,  in  a  drachm),  with  one 
or  two  grains  of  opium.  At  noon  every  day,  or  upon  thotse  days  when  no  purgative  ia 
tidten,  a  cathartic  enema  is  to  be  administered,  composed  like  the  purgative  poUon 
above  mentioned,  except  that  it  contains  a  pound  instead  of  six  ounces  of  the  infiisioii 
of  senna.  If  the  pains  still  remain  at  the  end  of  six  days,  the  treatment  is  continued 
by  giving  on  alternate  days  the  laxative  sudorific  drink,  and  the  purgative  potion 
above  mentioned.  The  cure  is  considered  complete  when  all  pain  has  oeased,  and  con- 
stipation has  not  returned  for  five  or  six  days  after  the  disuse  of  purgatives.  Dariag 
the  treatment  a  strict  diet  is  observed;  but  the  patient  is  afterwards  allowed  to 
eat  freely. 
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the  dose  jof  twenty  grains  of  the  former  and  one  grain  of  the  latter  eTCiy 
three  hours,  after  calomel  with  opium  pushed  to  salivationi  and  active  put* 
gation  had  been  employed  in  vain.  M.  Brachet,  of  Lyons,  anthor  of  a  priie 
essay  on  lead  colic,  and  experienced  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  though 
he  employs  purgatives  and  opiates,  considers  alum  as  the  most  valuable  re- 
medy. The  quantity  administered  should  generally  not  exceed  two  or  threa 
drachms  in  twenty-four  hours;  as  beyond  this  amount  it  would  be  very  liable 
to  irritate  the  stomach.  With  my  present  experience  in  relation  to  this  medi- 
cine, I  should  be  disposed  to  employ  it  preferably  to  mercury,  at  least  in  all 
chronic  cases^  and  only  to  have  recourse  to  the  latter  remedy ,  when  the  alem 
had  failed. 

Ascribing  the  influence  of  alum,  in  the  cure  of  colica  pictonum,  to  its  obe* 
mical  action  in  converting  the  poisonous  compound  of  lead  which  may  have 
entered  the  system  into  the  insoluble  and  probably  inert  sulphate  of  thai 
metal,  M.  Gendrin  was  induced  to  try  the  effects  of  sulphuric  acid  alone,  and 
found  this  remedy  not  less  successful.  He  states  that  he  has  employed  the 
acid  in  more  than  three  hundred  cases,  and  uniformly  with  success.  From  a 
drachm  to  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  sulphuric  acid,  mixed  with  three  or  four 
pints  of  water,  was  given  daily.  (Diet,  de  Mid.^  viii.  396.)  Whatever  mtr 
DC  thought  of  the  results,  the  explanation  is,  I  think,  more  than  doubtful 
If  alum  and  sulphuric  acid  are  capable  of  curing  painters'  colic,  it  is  by  some 
other  mode  of  action  than  by  following  the  salt  of  lead  in  its  course  through 
the  system,  and  changing  it  wherever  overtaken  into  the  sulphate. 

Iodide  of  potassium  has  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  by 
M.  Mclsens  as  a  remedy  in  lead  poisoning;  and  others  have  since  employed 
it  with  very  encouraging  success.  Its  use  was  suggested  on  tho  ground  of 
its  probable  chemical  agency  in  eliminating  the  poison  from  the  system.  Ai 
iodide  of  potassium  has  the  property  of  dissolving  the  salts  of  lead,  it  was 
supposed  that  it  might  render  soluble  in  the  blood  any  compound  of  lead  de- 
posited in  the  tissues,  and  thus  enable  it  to  be  discharged  by  some  one  of  the 
emunctories.  llecent  observations  have  tended  to  confirm  this  view  of  its 
action ;  as,  in  several  cases  of  saturnine  poisoning,  in  which  no  lead  could 
be  detected  in  the  urine  before  the  employment  of  the  iodide,  it  waa  found  in 
that  secretion  after  the  system  had  been  placed  for  a  short  time  under  the  use 
of  the  medicine.*  It  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  from  five  to  twenty  grains 
three  times  a  day,  and  should  be  long  persevered  with  in  obstinate  eases. 

M.  Malberbe  employs  belladonna  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  and  gene- 
rally relieves  his  patients  on  or  before  the  third  day.  (See  Braithvaitet 
J?etro)(j}ectf  Am.  ed.,  xxiv.  116.)  Dr.  Swett,  of  New  York,  states  thatetrycb- 
nia,  in  the  dose  of  one-sixteenth  of  a  grain  three  times  a  day,  usually  gives 
relief  in  forty-eight  hours.  (A'i  York  Med,  Times^  ii.  852.)  Dr.  Graves  re- 
commends tobacco  fomentations  to  the  abdomen,  continued  until  the  peculisr 
effects  of  the  narcotic  are  experienced,  and  then  followed  by  cathartics.  (Z)k^ 
lin  Hospital  RtporU,  vol.  iv.)  Dr.  Aran  employs  chloroform,  both  intemtllj 
and  externally,  with  great  advantage  in  relieving  pain  and  relaxing  spasm. 
(See  Anu  J,  of  Med.  Set,,  N.  S.,  xxi.  484.)  Dr.  Odier,  of  Geneva,  com- 
bines valerian  and  cold  baths  with  purgatives.  {Diet,  de  Mid,^  viii.  396.)  Dr. 
Wilson,  physician  to  the  Middlesex  (London)  Hospital,  has  employed  witk 
success  enemata  and  the  hot  bath  simultaneously,  the  former  being  admi- 

*  See  npon  tbis  subject  a  paper  by  Dr.  F.  A.  Parkes,  of  London,  in  the  Briiuk  mi 
Foreign  Medico-Chirurt/.  Rev.  for  April,  1868  (Am.  ed.,  p.  410):  and  another  by  Dr.  H. 
8.  Swift,  of  New  York,  in  the  New  York  Med,  Time*  (Ui.  146),  wher«  Mveral  btt- 
re«ting  eases  are  detailed  ixi  which  the  iocUde  of  potassium  was  employed  with  coapM 
success. 
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nisiered  while  tbe  patient  is  in  tlie  latter.  ^Med.  Exam.,  iy.  488,  from  the 
Itondoh  Lancet,}  Yinegar  diluted  with  water,  and  taken  as  a  drink,  is  said 
ifco  have  effected  a  speedy  cure  after  the  failure  of  other  means:  (^PhU,  JtyitpL 
of  Med.  and  Phy^  /Sbt.,  zii.  172.)  MM.  Ghevallier  and  Bayer  gave  hydro- 
Bulphnric  acid  in  s^reral  cases  with  supposed  advantage.  {BuUeL  des  Sci* 
JfA/.,  Deo.  1827.) 

.  The  diet,  throughout  the  treatment,  should  be  light  and  easily  digested, 
consisting  of  farinaceous  substances  with  weak  animal  broths,  when  these 
are  not  contraindioated  by  the  existence  of  inflammation.  Care  should  be 
taken,  even  after  recovery,  to  avoid  flatulent,  acescent,  and  indigestible  food, 
until  the  stomach  and  bowels  have  entirely  recovered  their  powers.  Exposure 
to  a  cold  damp  atmosphere  should  also  be  avoided,  and  flannel  should  be  worn 
next  the  skin.  When  an  individual  has  shown  himself,  by  successive  attacks, 
to  be  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  poisonous  influence  of  lead,  nothing  remains 
for  him  but  to  abandon  the  business  which  has  exposed  him  to  this  influence. 
Ph>phylactic  measures  are  of  some  importance  in  guarding  against  the  poison 
of  lead.  Frequent  washing  of  the  hands  and  of  the  whole  person,  and  a 
change  of  clothes  upon  leaving  off  work ;  care  not  to  apply  tbe  hands,  when 
soiled  with  white  lead,  to  the  mouth;  sleeping. at  a  distance  from  the  works;* 
free  ventilation  of  the  apartments ;  and  the  grinding  of  the  white  lead  under 
water,  are  all  measures  calculated  to  diminish  the  chances  of  an  attack.  M. 
Oendrin  recommends  the  internal  and  external  use  of  sulphuric  acid,  largely 
diluted  with  water ;  and  it  is  possible  that  this  may  have  some  effect  so  fur 
MB  regards  the  poison  introduced  into  the  stomach,  or  applied  to  the  skin ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  it  could  prevent  the  action  of  lead  inhaled  into 
the  lungs.  Besides,  the  continued  use  of  so  active  a  substance  might  itself 
lead  tQ  serious  derangements  of  health.  Not  much  more,  probably,  can  with 
justice  be  said  of  the  prophylactic  virtues  of  fats  and  fixed  oils,  as  articles  of 
diet ;  though  the  use  of  two  ounces  of  olive  oil,  every  morning,  is  said  to 
have  proved  efficacious  in  warding  off  the  disease. 

Artiek  IF, 

« 

CONSTIPATION. 

By  this  term  is  indicated  a  condition  of  the  bowels  in  which  the  stools  arc 
less  frequent  or  less  in  quantity  than  in  health.  Cases  in  which  the  intes- 
tines are  entirely  closed  against  the  passage  of  feces,  in  consequence  of  some 
mechanipal  impediment,  are  treated  of  under  the  head  of  obstruction. 

Sgmptoma. — In  deciding  as  to  the  existence  of  constipation  in  any  particu* 
lar  case,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  interval  at  which  the 
alvine  evacuations  habitually  occur,  in  the  healthy  state  of  the  individual. 
Most  persons  have  one  passage  in  each  period  of  twenty-four  hours;  but  some 
have  two  or  more  daily,  others  only  one  every  third  or  fourth  day;  and  in- 
stances are  occasionally  met  with^  in  which  the  interval  is  extended  to  one  or 
even  two  weeks,  without  apparent  disadvantage.  It  is  probable,  however,  that, 
in  these  latter  cases,  a  close  examination  would  discover  derangements,  suffi-^ 
cient  to  prove  that  the  long  suspension  of  the  evacuations  was  anything  but 
a  healthy  state  of  the  function.  In  general,  constipation  may  be  said  to  exist 
when  the  passages  occur  less  frequently  than  once  a  day.  But  a  person  may 
be  Tory  seriously  constipated,  notwithstanding  that  his  evacuations  are  quite 
re^lar  in  the  period  of  their  recurrence,  if  they  be  of  insufficient  quantity. 
It  not  onfrequently  happens  that  a  portion  of  the  feculent  matter  which  ought 
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to  be  discharged  at  each  stool  is  retained,  and  an  accnnralation  thus  insensiblT 
takes  place,  which  at  length  becomes  manifest  bj  the  great  inconvenience  it 
occasions. 

The  feces  in  constipation  are  nsnally  harder  and  dryer  than  in  health,  and 
not  unfrcqucntlj  come  away  in  knotty  lumps,  with  much  straining,  and  pain- 
ful dii^tcnsion  of  the  anus.  These  lumps  arc  occasionally  covered  with  a  white 
or  bloody  mucus,  and  are  of  different  colour,  sometimes  natural,  sometimes 
blackish,  and  sometimes  light  or  clay-coloured,  indicating  a  deficiency  or  total 
absence  of  bile.  When  not  pointed  out  by  the  diminished  number  or  apparent 
condition  of  the  stool;),  the  affection  may  be  suspected  to  exist,  if  the  patient 
complain  of  a  sense  of  weight  or  oppression  in  the  abdomen  or  at  the  funda- 
ment, a  frequent  but  ineffectual  disposition  to  go  to  stool,  flatulence,  colicky 
pains,  distension  of  the  abdomen,  and  nausea  with  or  without  vomiting.  At- 
tention to  these  points  is  the  more  important,  as  in  some  cases  of  great  fecal 
accumulation,  whether  in  the  rectum  or  higher  up  in  the  colon,  the  irritatioo 
of  the  bowel  gives  rise  to  occasional  mucous  discharges,  tinged  with  fecal  mat- 
ter, and  having  a  very  offensive  fecal  odour;  or  smul  quantities  of  the  liquid 
contents  of  the  bowels  are  forced  around  the  mass,  or  through  an  opening 
existing  in  it,  and  discharged  per  anum,  so  as  to  simulate  diarrhoea.  Some- 
times tlic  discbarges  are  bloody  or  dysenteric  in  character.  Such  a  condition 
is  peculiariy  apt  to  occur  in  old  people,  and  has  not  unfreqnently  been  treated 
as  diarrhoea,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  patient.  There  is  in  some  instances 
difficulty  in  passing  urine.  If  a  case  be  attended  by  more  or  less  of  the  above 
symptomH,  constipation  should  be  suspected,  and  a  close  examination  insti- 
tutcd.  If  the  feculent  mass  be  lodged  in  the  rectum,  it  will  at  once  be  de- 
tected by  introducing  the  'finger  through  the  anus;  if  in  the  colon,  it  will  often 
be  obvious  in  the  fonn  of  a  hard  tumour  or  tumours  in  the  left  iliac  fossa,  or 
in  the  course  of  the  descending,  transverse,  or  ascending  colon  ;  and,  when  the 
solid  mass  cannot  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  parietes,  it  may  often  be 
detcctcil  by  the  flat  sound  which  it  will  yield  on  percussion.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  tbut  such  masses  have  not  unfrcqucntly  been  mistaken  for  organiied 
tumours.  The  impossibility  of  introducing  an  injecting  pipe  £ir  into  the  rec- 
tum, or  the  great  rctiistance  made  to  the  entrance  of  liquids  through  the 
instrument,  often  leads  to  the  detection  of  these  accumulations.  The  quantity 
of  feculent  matter  which  has  sometimes  accumulated  in  constipation  is  enor- 
mous. A  case  is  recorded  in  the  Archives  GiiUrales  (iv.  410),  in  which 
thirteen  and  a  half  pounds  were  found  in  the  intestines.  The  length  of  time 
also,  during  which  patients  sometimes  sustain  a  complete  want  of  alvine  de- 
jections, is  astonishing.  From  one  to  two  weeks  is  no  uncommon  period,  in 
the  experience  of  most  practitioners;  and  cases  are  on  record  in  which  the 
patient  has  sur^'ived  months  of  suffering  from  this  cause.  But,  in  most  of 
these  cases,  the  dejection  per  anum  has  been  replaced  by  a  vomiting  of  feces, 
80  as  to  prevent  a  fatal  distension.  Generally  speaking,  should  the  constipa- 
tion not  yield  to  appropriate  treatment,  symptoms  of  an  alarming  character 
come  on  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  the  case  ends  fatally,  after  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  of  much  and  various  suffering,  with  occasional  remissions 
and  exacerbations,  as  temporary  relief  is  obtained  from  vomiting,  the  use  of 
remedial  measures,  or  other  causes.  (See  Obstruction  of  the  Boiceis,) 

Cauhcs. — Constipation  is  either  occasional,  arising  from  some  temporary 
caus(*,  or  protracted  and  habitual.  In  both  cases,  its  pathological  condition 
must  consist  in  either  1.  a  mcK^hanical  impe<liment  to  the  passage  of  the  alvine 
contents  along  the  bowels,  2.  a  diminished  contractility  of  the  muscular  coat, 
or  a  dimiuished  susceptibility  of  the  intestines  to  the  influence  of  the  usual 
alvine  Btimuli|  3.  a  deficient  supply  of  these  stimulij  or  4.  a  oombiiiatioD  of  two 
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or  more  of  the  oonditjotas  mentioned.  Tke  causes  moat  be  such  as  ai*e  capable 
of  induoTiig  tbe»e  conditions. 

Amopg  those  which  occasion  mechanical  impediment  are  solid  masses  formed 
oat  of  the  ingesta,  or  by  precipitation  from  the  intestinal  liquids;  spasmodic 
or  permanent  stricture  of  the  bowels;  the  encroachment  of  organized  tumours 
upon  their  caliber;  and  strangulation  of  the  intestines,  as  in  hernia,  intussus- 
ception and  twisting  of  some  portion  of  the  tube.  These  will  be  more  parti- 
cularly considered  under  obstruction  of  the  howeU, 

The  causes  which  impair  the  contractility  or  susceptibility  of  the  bowels, 
or  both,  are  of  more  importance  in  relation  to  our  present  subject.  These 
operate  more  especially  upon  the  colon,  though  their  influence  is  also  felt 
throughout  the  intestinal  tube.  Torpor  of  the  colon  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
non  conditions  in  habitual  constipation.  Unable  to  contract  sufficiently  on 
the  feculent  matter,  or  unduly  insensible  to  its  presence,  the  bowel  becomes 
distended  by  the  accumulation  which  takes  place,  and,  under  the  distenuofi, 
suffers,  a  still  further  diminution  of  its  power  and  sensibility.  The  causes  of 
this  condition  are  numerous.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  b»  those 
which  produce  the  analogous  condition  of  the  stomach  existing  in  dyspepsia; 
as  sedentary  habits,  excessive  mental  occupation,  sensual  indulgences  of  all 
kinds,  morbid  diversion  of  the  blood  and  nervous  energy  to  other  organs,  the 
use  of  narcotics  and  especially  of  opium,  diseased  conditions  of  the  brain  and. 
spinal  marrow,  and,  in  fine,  whatever  debilitates  the  system  generally,  and  con- 
sequently involves  the  bowels.  (See  Dj^spepsia.)  Old  age  is  attended  with  a 
diminished  susceptibility  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  is  therefore  very  subject 
to  constipation.  Habit  also  has  a  powerful  influence,  and  is  indeed  one  of  the 
most  frequent  pauses  of  the  complaint.  By  means  of  our  control  over  the 
sphincter  a:ni,  we  are  endowed,  to  a  considerable  extent,  with  a  power  of  regu- 
lating the  alvine  discharges,  and  of  resisting  the  solicitations  of  nature  at 
inconvenient  seasons.  This  power  is  too  apt  to  be  frequently  exercised,  and 
especially  by  females.  The  bowel  is  thus  habituated  to  the  presence  of  the 
feculent  matter,  feels  less  and  less  its  wholesome  stimulation,  and  at  length 
ceases  to  be  excited  into  action.  Habitual  constipation  is  a  necessary  result. 
The  preparations  of  lead  have  a  directly  paralyzing  efiect  upon  the  bowels; 
and  obstmate  costiveness  is  therefore  an  almost  unSorm  attendant  on  colica 
|$ictonum. 

Of  the  causes,  which  impair  the  stimulant  properties  of  the  intestinal  liquids, 
the  most  common  is  perhaps  a  diminished  or  suspended  secretion  of  bile,  or 
anything  which  impedes  its  access  to  the  bowels;  the  bile  being  one  of  the 
most  energetic  alvine  stimulants  provided  by  nature.  Hence  the  frequent 
deficiency  of  the  bilious  colour  in  the  evacuations.  The  same  may  possibly 
be  true  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  pancreatic  liquor,  and  is  certainly  so  of  the 
intestinal  mucous  and  serous  secretions.  Hence  the  influence  of  excessive 
discharges  from  other  organs,  as  from  the  skin  and  kidneys,  in  producing 
costiveness.  Hence,  too,  the  action  of  astringents,  which  diminish  or  arrest 
the  intestinal  secretion.  Dr.  Dick  ascribes  the  costiveness  of  the  young,  in 
some  instances,  to  a  too  rapid  absorption  of  the  intestinal  liquids.  (jSratVA- 
waite's  Retrospect,  xvii.  152.) 

Many  of  the  causes  above  enumerated  operate  dbubly,  impairing  the  con- 
tractility and  sensibility  of  the  bowel,  while  they  diminish  the  amount  of 
healthy  stimulus  by  checking  secretion.  Such  especially  are  those  which  act 
through  the  medium  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  Excessive  exercise 
often  produces  this  efiect  by  directing  the  eniBrgies  of  the  system  to  other 
parts.  A  disposition  to  constipation  is  a  very  common  attendant  upon  a  long 
ahd  fatiguing  journey. 
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Eff^rft. — C^DStipfttion  gives  rise,  especially  when  babitn&l,  tA  a  ereat  direr- 
tit  v  ^'f  local  and  ctDStiuitional  deraDgementA.  Besides  its  efTe-.-u  upon  the 
bowel?,  consisting  in  irritation,  inflammation,  distension,  nlceTation,  gaogmiey 
&c.,  it  deranges  the  neighbouring  organs  bj  the  prcssvre  of  the  accniiialated 
feces;  injpedes  from  the  same  cause  the  abdominal  circnlation,  and  thus  occ^ 
sioiis  various  coDge<>tions ;  extends  a  sympathetic  irritation  to  the  viscrra  of 
the  abdomen  and  pelvis,  as  well  as  to  the  brain,  heart,  and  other  di5tant 
parts ;  aud  flually  gives  ri.<<e  to  contamination  of  the  blood,  both  by  checking 
the  secretion  of  oxcrementitious  matter,  and  by  causing  a  reabsorption  of  that 
already  eliminated  from  the  bkiod-ve«sels,  and  of  various  prodact«  of  chemical 
change  in  the  retaine^l  contents  of  the  bowels. 

It  is  often  attended,  even  in  its  occasional  attacks,  with  dalnes?^  depressioD 
of  spiritji,  drowsiness,  irritability  of  iemper,  vertigo,  headache,  flushing  of  the 
face,  pains  in  the  loins  and  limb^,  palpitation.  dy:ipn<ra,  furred  tongue,  gastric 
derangement,  and  various  disorder  in  the  biliary,  urinary,  and  generative 
organs.  When  habitual,  it  produces  the  same  effects  in  an  aggravated  degrepy 
and  others  even  more  uu pleasant.  Bleeding  from  the  rectum,  hemorrhoidal 
tumours,  Assures  and  prolapsus  of  the  anus,  fistula  in  ano,  strangury,  catarrh 
of  the  bladder,  dysmenorrLoea,  amenorrh<£a,  menorrhagia,  leneorrhcca,  coliCy 
diarrhfca,  dysentery*,  heffatic  congestion  and  inflammation,  dyspepsia,  sick- 
headache,  foul  breath,  epistaxis,  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  paralysis,  hysteria,  melan- 
choly, hypochondriasis,  and  insanity,  are  among  the  disorders  which  bare 
been  traced  to  constipation  as  their  source. 

It  is  not  always  ea«y  to  say,  how  much  of  the  disease  which  is  fonnd  aam- 
ciated  with  con.stipution  is  properly  its  effect.  Derangements  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  which  it  induces  ari?fe  of^en  also  from  other  causes,  and  nay 
bring  on  this  condition  of  the  bowels  if  not  previously  existing.  But,  even 
in  this  caiic,  it  often  aggravates  the  original  disorder;  and  thus,  whether 
viewed  as  cause  or  effect,  is  still  a  source  of  mischief.  Not  unfrequently, 
the  complaints  which  originate  in  constipation  take  on  an  independent  exist- 
ence, and  continue  though  the  cause  may  cease.  From  all  these  considera- 
tions, it  follows  that  the  di><irder  in  question,  whether  original  or  induced, 
requires  a  close  attention,  and  should  be  immediately  made  mn  object  of 
treatment  wh<.-n»?ver  it  occurs. 

Tr^nfmtni. — Oi-eaftional  attacks  of  constipation  must  be  met  by  cathartics, 
proportionate  in  their  activity  to  the  difficulties  of  the  case;  the  milder  being 
first  employed,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  the  more  energetic  resorted 
to  after  these  have  failed.  Castor  oil  is,  from  its  combination  of  mildness 
with  quick  news  and  efficiency,  one  of  those  best  adapted  to  ordinary  cases. 
Sulphate  of  magnesia  and  the  other  saline  cathartics  may  also  be  used,  and 
are  especially  applicable  to  solid  fecal  accumulations,  in  consequence  of  the 
copious  serous  secretion  they  induce,  which  penetrates  and  breaks  down  the 
impacted  mass,  ^^unna  tea  combined  with  the  salt  adds  to  its  efficiency,  by 
the  energetic  influence  which  this  cathartic  exercises  upon  the  muscular  coat. 
Croton  oil  should  be  cm  ployed,  when  those  mentioned  have  proved  insufli- 
eient.  It  is  preferable  to  mos»t  other  drastic  cathartics  by  its  quicker  action 
and  greater  energy,  while  ler*s  disposed  to  produce  inflammation  of  the  bowel. 
Cases,  however,  may  occur  in  which,  from  great  insensibility  of  the  intestines, 
the  irritant  properties  of  jalap  resin,  scammony,  colocynth,  gamboge,  or  even 
elaterium,  given  separately  or  in  combination,  may  render  them  preferable. 
Ca/ooK?/ should  always  be  employed,  in  full  dodCS,  when  the  constipation  is 
dependent  on  torpidity  or  congestion  of  the  liver.  It  not  unfrequeutly  hap- 
pens that,  after  the  gums  have  been  touched  by  the  use  of  mennirials,  other 
cathartics  will  act  wirii  facility  which  had  failed  before.     Dr.  Daniel,  of  &• 
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▼annah,  recommended'  charcoal  very  faiglily  ae  superior  to  all  other  remedies 
in  obstiaate  constipation.  He  gave  from  one  to  three  tablespoonfals^  every 
half  hoar  or  hour,  and  found  it  successful  in  numerous  instances.  (Philad, 
Joutn.  of  the  Med,  and  Phys,  Sci.^  v.  119.)  The  remedy,  however,  has  not 
succeeded  so  well  in  other  hands,  and  is  liable  to  accumulate  in  the  bowels, 
BO  as  itself  to  become  a  source  of  obstruction. 

Should  the  purgative'  not  operate  in  due  time,  it  should  be  aided  by  ene- 
majta,  which  sQmetimes  become  indispensable,  in  consequence  of  an  irrita- 
bility of  stomach  which  precludes  the  use  of  most  cathartics  by  the  mouth. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  colic  ipat/e  624)  for  an  account  of 
the  substances  which  may  be  used  in  this  form.  Perhaps,  upon  the  whole, 
the  mOet  safe  and  at  the  same  time  efficient,. in  cases  of  great  obstinacy,  is 
simple,  warm  water  thrown  up  the  bowel,  in  very  large  quantities,  by  means 
of  a  self-injecting  apparatus,  and  repeated  so  as  gradually  to  soften  and  wash 
away  the  feculent  matter.  Any  desirable  quantity  of  water  may  thos  be 
introduced  into  the  bowels,  if  care  be  taken,  by  twisting  a  towel  round  the 
pipe  and  pressing  it  against  the  fundament,  to.  aid  the  contractile  power  of 
the  sphincter.  Advantage  may  occasionally  result  from  introducing  the 
water  directlv  into  the  colon,  through  a  long  gum-elastic  tube,  passed  high 
iip  into  that  bowel.  When  the  feces  are  impacted  in  the  rectum,  the  assist- 
ance of  the  finger,  a  seoop,  spoon-handle,  or  some  similar  instrnqtent,  intro- 
duced per  anum,  becomes  necessary  to  breat  up  and  discharge  the  solid  mass. 
Other  measures  may  be  employed  in  aid  of  those  mentioned,  as  friction  over 
the  abdomen,  warm  vapour  to  the  fundament,  and  the  application  of  bold 
extertially,  either  by  ice  to  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  or 
by  a  stream  of  cold  water  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  abdomen.  Spasmodic 
stricture  of  the  bowels  has  sometimes  given  way  under  this  latter  measare, 
after  resisting  purgatives  and  enemata.  The  application  of  cloths  wet  ^ith 
iee-water  to  the  abdomen,  and  the  free  use  of  ice-water  internally,  persevered  ' 
in  for  days  if  neeessary,  is  an  old  remedy,  which  is  said  to  hftve  proved,  very 
effectual  in  ileus.  (See  Boston  Med,  and  Surg,  Joiim,,  zzzvii.  p.  229.) 
The  late  Dr.  Hosack,  of  New  York,  was  in  the  habit  of  employing  emeties  of 
tartarizcd  antimony  and  ipecacuanha  in  obstinate  constipation,  and  ascribed- 
their  beneficial  influence  partly  to  the  increased  action  of  the  liver,  and 
partly  to  the  relaxation  of  spasm  which  they  occasioned.  {Philad.  Journ,  of 
Med,  and  Phys,  t^ci.j  iv.  337.)  The  use  of  metallic  mfrcuri/y  in  large  quan- 
tities, is  asserted  to  have  sometimes  overcome'  constipation  under  almost 
desperate  circumstances.  (See  Obstruction  of  the  Bowels.) 

It  is  highly  important  that  the  practitioner  should  bear  in  mind  the  occa- 
sional dependence  of  obstinate  constipation  upon  local  inflammation  of  the 
in^tine,  afiecting^  either  the  muscular  or  peritoneal  coat,  and  entirely  re- 
straining the  peristaltic  motions  of  the  part.  £n  such  cases,  persistence  in  the 
nse  of  violent  cathartics  can  do  only  harm.  Bleeding,  general  and  local,  calo>^ 
mel  and  opium  internally,  occasional  enemata,  with  emollient  applications  and 
blisters,  are  the  chief  remedies ;  and  they  will  often  succeed  most  happily 
aftcgr  failure  with  active  purgatives. 

In  halritual  constipation,  a  somewhat  diflerent  course  must  be  pursued. 
Attention  must  here  be  especially  paid  to  the  removal  of  the  cause.  EffoHs 
should  be  made  by  the  patient  ^o  establish  the  habit  of  regular  evacuations, by 
daily  attendance  at  the  privy,  though  it  is  important  that  he  should  avoid 
severe  straining,  which  often  gives  rise  to  hemorrhoids,  or  prolapsus  ani. 
Moderate  exercise,  regular  habits  of  life,  relaxation  from  intense  mental  occu- 
pation, change  of  air  and  scene,  all  have  a  favourable  ^fifect  by  contributing 
to  the  restoration  of  tone  to  the  bowels.    Frictjons  over  the  whole  sor&oe  ^ 
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the  bo«Iv,  and  the  occasional  use  of  the  cold  or  ebower-bath  contribute  to  tbe 
same  cud ;  and,  whenever  tbe  excess  of  any  function  may  be  found  to  divert 
the  due  supply  of  vital  energy  from  tbe  cr>1on,  this  excess  should  if  possible 
lyj  f.-orrectcMl.  The  use  of  all  narcotic  ftubstancesi  including  green  tea  and 
eofTec,  should  be  abandoned,  when  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  tbe  compLiiot 
depends  on  torpor  of  the  intestines. 

Tlie  rogulatiun  of  the  diet  is  highly  important,  and  this  alone  will  frequently 
be  sufheient  to  restore  the  proper  action  of  the  bowels.  The  food  should  in 
general  }tc  easily  digestible,  and  such  as  is  not  calculated  to  yield  a  large 
amount  of  feculent  residue.  (»See  D^apeptiia.)  An  exception  to  this  rule  may 
souetiniL'H  be  made  in  favour  of  substances  having  laxative  properties;  bat 
discrimination  is  necessary.  Laxative  articles  of  diet  are  apt  to  bie  of  difficult 
solubility  in  the  stomach,  and  are  not  all  adapted  to  a  dyspeptic  state  of  that 
organ.  Such  as  are  of  this  character  should  therefore  be  avoided,  or  used 
cautiously,  in  constipation  associated  with  dyspepsia.  Bran  bread,  however, 
or  some  other  preparation  of  wheat  flour  containing  bran,  may  often  be  em- 
ployed with  great  advantage  in  this  case.  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  of  Boston, 
recommends  highly  a  preparation  made  b}*  grinding  wheat  coarsely  in  a  cofTec- 
mill,  adding  a  little  salt,  and  then  boiling  for  three  or  four  hours,  adding 
water  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  the  consistence  of  hominy.  {Am. 
Journ.  of  Med.  *S*'/.,  N.  S.,  xvii.  296.)  When  the  stomach  is  not  dyspeptic, 
fresh  and  dried  fruits  arc  highly  useful.  Indeed,  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
persons,  di^sposed  to  costivcuess,  to  be  entirely  free  from  this  conditiim  at  those 
times  of  the  year  when  fruits  arc  in  season.  The  different  edible  berrie«, 
peaches,  pears,  apples,  melons,  &c.,  may  be  taken  as  freely  as  the  stomach 
will  admit  without  inconvenience;  and  tomatoes,  used  as  a  vegetable  at  dinner, 
have  been  found  highl}*  beneficial,  even  by  dyspeptic  persons.  In  the  winter, 
the  imported  fresh  fruits,  such  as  grapes  and  oranges,  and  the  dried  fruits, 
such  as  dried  peaches,  prunes,  figs,  &c.,  may  be  substituted.  Other  laxative 
articles  of  diet,  applicable  to  cases  in  which  the  digestion  is  vignrous,  are 
brown  sugar,  molasses  from  the  plantations,  honey,  olive  oil,  rye  and  Indian 
meal  in  the  jform  of  mush  or  bread,  oat-meal  gruel,  rennet- whey,  and  butter- 
milk. Broths  are  sometimes  preferable,  under  similar  circumstances,  to  solid 
food.  Burne  recoTuuiends  the  use  of  bacon  at  breakfast.  An  exclusive  diet 
of  milk  has  sometimes  appeared  to  produce  very  obstinate  constipation ;  and 
this  fact  should  be  attended  to  in  the  treatment  of  children. 

When  constipation  is  found  to  be  connected  with  deficient  secretion  of  bile, 
an  alterative  mercurial  course,  or  the  use  of  nitro-muriatic  acid  should  be  re- 
sorted to.  A  calomel  purge  may  be  given  at  first,  and  afterwards  half  a  graia 
or  a  grain  of  the  same  mercurial,  or  three  grains  of  the  blue  mass  every  nigbt 
or  every  other  night,  followed  by  a  drachm  or  two  of  sulphate  of  magnettia, 
or  other  mild  laxative  in  the  morning. 

Laxative  medicines  are  often  indispensable.  In  the  choice  of  these,  refer- 
ence must  be  had  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  When 
the  former  is  weak,  and  the  latter  irritable,  as  in  dyspepsia,  atonic  gout,  ix., 
the  warm  tonic  laxatives  should  be  selected,  and  may  often  be  advantageoBj^Iv 
combined  with  bitter  extracts,  chalybeates,  or  other  tonics.  Aloes  and  rba- 
barb,  separate  or  combined,  are  most  employed,  and  are  often  mixed  vith 
extract  of  gentian  or  quassia,  and  pill  of  carbonate  of  iron.  But  aloes  should 
not  be  used  in  cases  attended  with  hemorrhoids  or  irritated  uterus.  White 
mustard  seed,  in  the  dose  of  a  tablespoonful  daily  or  twice  a  day,  are  often 
advantageous  under  similar  circumstances.  Infusion  of  senna,  with  eolumbo 
and  ginger  or  other  aromatic,  is  also  well  adapted  to  constipation  complicated 
vith  feeble  digestion.    The  torpid  bowels  of  old  people  require  ihe  more 
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stimaUting  oiiiliartios.  Beeides  aloes  and  rhubarb,  the  drasiio  purffatiyes  XBay 
he  used  in  9raall  dosea  and  combined  together,  as  in  the  compoand  extract  of 
colocynth,  or  the  compound  cathartic  pill  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmaoopceia;  and 
with  th^  cathartics,  Cayenne  or  black  pepper,  assafetida,  myrrh,  ammoniac, 
Ac,  may  be  advantageously  associated.  Not  only  in  these  cases,  but  in  all 
others  where  the  bowels  are  very  torpid,  even  in  the  cases  of  infants^  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  combining  minute  quantities  of  croton  oil  with  other  laxa- 
tives, especially  with  aloes  and  rhubarb,  with  the  happiest  effect.  The  quarter 
or  sixth  of  a  drop,  for  adults,  will  be  found  to  add  considerably  to  the  activity 
of  the  dose,  aUd  generally  without  irritating  the  stomach. 

When  the  stomach  is  not  very  feeble,  the  saline  laxatives  may  often  be  used 
with  propriety.  They  have  this  advantage,  that  they  are  less  apt  than  some 
others  to  leave  the  bowels  in  a  costive  state  ;  and  are  peculiarly  applicable  to 
cases  attended  with  deficient  intestinal  secretion.  A  very  small  quantity  of 
one  of  these  salts,  a  drachm  or  two  of  Epsom  or  Eochelle  salt,  for  example, 
taken  on  an  empty  stomach,  early  in  the  morning,  will  often  act  sufficiently. 
The  Seidliti  powder  suits  some  stomachs  admirably  well.  The  natural  com- 
binations of  salts  existing  in  mineral  waters  are  often  more  effectual  than  the 
Baits  separately.  The  different  waters  of  the  Saratoga  springs  are  deservedly 
in  high  repute.  The  Cheltenham  salt  made  in  imitation  of  the  Cheltenham 
water  in  England,  and  containing  a  chalybeate  associated  with  the  saline  in- 
|i;redients,  has  answered  admirably  in  my  experience.  But  the  alkaline  salts 
bave  the  disadvantage  in  general,  that,  when  long  continued,  they  debilitate 
tlie  stomach  and  impair  digestion. 

When  the  digestion  is  good,  the  confection  of  senna  or  lenitive  electuary  is 
an  excellent  laxative.  Given  at  bedtime,  in  the  dose  of  a  drachm,  it  usually 
oaoses  a  soft  feculent  evacuation  in  the  morning,  without  irritation,  or  other 
inconvenience.  It  is  peculiarly  suited  to  constipation  with  piles.  Powdered 
senna,  mixed  in  very  small  proportion  with  stewed  dried  peaches  or  prunes, 
operates  in  a  similar  manner.  A  drink  made  from  cream  of  tartar^  in  imita- 
,tion  of  lemonade,  may  be  used  in  similar  cases,  and  is  often  grateful  in  sum- 
mer. Flake  niannaj  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  eaten  occasionally,  is  also 
adapted  to  costiveness  with  unimpaired  digestion. 

Some  persons  are  able  to  take  castor  oil  without  disgust,  and  find  it  useful 
in  habitual  costiveness ;  but  in  general  the  stomach  cannot  be  reconciled  to  its 
very  frequent  use.  With  others,  olive  oil  answers  the  same  purpose,  though 
it  requires  to  be  given  in  larger  doses. 

Sulphur  is  adapted  to  cases  as  well  of  feeble  as  of  vigorous  digestion,  and, 
,a8  it  produces  unirritating  passages,  may  be  usefully  employed  in  piles.  In 
consequence  of  its  alterative  properties,  it  as  au  excellent  laxative  ih  the  cos- 
tiveness of  rheumatic  and  gouty  individuals.  It  is  often  associated  with  mag- 
nesia in  dyspeptic  cases,  and  with  cream  of  tartar  in  inflammatory  piles.  Its 
disadvantages  are  that  it  is  apt  to  occasion  griping,  and  in  time  imparts  odour 
to  the  breath  and  secretions. 

Magnesia  and  it^  carbonate  are  peculiarly  useful  in  cases  attended  with 
excess  of  acid  in  the  stomach.  It  should  not,  however,  be  used  largely  and 
ibiabitually,  unless  in  association  with  other  laxatives  to  insure  its  action ;  as 
it  has  sometimes  accumulated  in  the  bowels,  and  formed  masses  interfering 
with  their  due  movement. 

Some  have  employed  enemata  or  suppositories  as  substitutes  for  cathartics 
bj  the  mouth,  administering  them  daily,  or  every  other  day,  for  a  long  time 
together.  The  mildest  substances  should  be  selected;  as  flaxseed'  tea  or  other 
mucilaginous  liquid  for  injection,  and  hard  soap  or  solidified  molasses  for  in- 
trodnction  in  the  sbliii  form.     But  both  are  liable  to  the  objection^  that  they 
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eonoentrate  in  one  part  of  the  bowels  the  irritation  which  the  lazadTe  medicina 
spreads,  in  a  comfMiratiTelj  diluted  state,  over  their  whole  track;  while  thej 
do  not  so  effectoally  eyacnate  the  npper  portions  of  the  canal. 

Bat  laxatives  either  by  the  month  or  rectnm  shoold  be  emplqjed  onlj  m 
adjuvants  to  a  properly  regulated  regimen,  and  should  be  aospended  the 
moment  that  they  are  no  longer  necessary.  Care  should  also  be  taken  to 
administer  them  in  doses  no  larger  than  is  essential  to  the  end  desired. 

They  should  always  be  given  on  an  empty  stomach,  as  thej  thus  operata 
more  speedily  snd  with  less  uneasiness.  Half  an  hour  or  an  hoar  befora 
breakfast,  an  hour  or  two  before  dinner,  and  at  bedtime,  without  preriooa 
supper,  are  the  proper  periods.  Given  at  bedtime,  they  will  often  not  act 
until  morning,  and  the  patient  will  experience  little  or  no  inconvenience  dar- 
ing the  night ;  while  he  thus  escapes  the  annoyance  of  their  operation  daiiaf 
the  day.     This,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  is  the  most  appropriate  time. 

In  cases  dependent  on  deficiency  of  contractile  power  in  the  moscnlar  eoal^ 
nux  vomica  or  its  active  principle,  strychnia,  has  been  employed  with  greal 
success;  and,  as  it  is  not  always  possible  to  distinguish  these  caaeSi  then- 
mcdy  may  be  tried  in  any  case  of  habitual  constipation,  where  this  canae  may 
be  supposed  on  probable  grounds  to  exist 

Various  other  measures  have  been  employed  in  habitual  coativenesa.  Tlia 
introduction  of  a  bovf/ie  high  up  into  the  reetum  is  favourably  spoken  of  bj 
Burnc,  who  recommends  it  especially  in  cases  attended  with  great  rigidity  of 
the  sphincter  ani.  The  smoking  of  tobacco  has  in  some  persons  been  foond 
to  obviate  constipatioD,  though  in  others  it  occasions  it,  when  used  in  ezcefli 
by  impairing  the  sensibility  of  the  digestive  tube.  Friction  to  the  abdomen 
with  rubefacients,  coarse  flannel,  or  the  flesh-brush ;  tepid  or  cold  afiuim 
upon  the  loins ;  and  leeches  or  ctipi  to  the  spine,  when  the  constipation  msf 
be  supposed  to  have  its  origin  in  disorder  of  the  medulla  spinalis,  have  been 
recommended.  JKlectro-f/alvanism  has  also  been  found  useful,  a  current  being 
directed  through  the  bowels,  by  applying  the  end  of  a  wire  from  one  pole  ta 
the  sacrum,  and  from  the  other  to  various  points  along  the  course  of  the  coki^ 
upon  the  front  of  the  abdomen. 

^rtick  F. 

OBSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BOWELS. 

This  term,  as  here  employed,  implies  the  existence  of  some  mechanical  is* 
pediment  to  the  passage  of  the  contents  of  the  bowels.  The  obstruction  sone- 
tiroes  comes  on  slowly,  with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  constipation,  the  patient 
experiencing  gradually  increasing  difficulty  in  obtaining  evacuations  until  thej 
cease.  In  many  instances,  however,  the  attack  is  sudden,  and  altogether  ub* 
expected.  It  often  happens  that,  for  a  few  days  after  the  cessation  of  dis- 
charges, no  great  inconvenience  is  felt ;  but  sooner  or  vlater,  and  aometiaMi 
immediately,  the  patient  begins  to  complain  of  uneasiness  in  the  abdomeSi 
attended  frequently  with  a  desire  to  go  to  stool,  and  bearing  down  eflfortii 
which  are  either  quite  ineffectual,  or  produce  only  slight,  bloody,  macous,  or 
feculent  pagsagcs,  without  affording  relief.  Cathartics  are  taken  without  e!lect| 
and  cncmata,  after  evacuating  occasionally  small  quantities  of  fecal  matteri 
come  away  as  administered.  The  discharges  which  thus  occur  spontaneoodj^ 
or  are  obtained  artificially,  consist  only  of  matters  contained  in  the  bowali 
below  the  point  of  obstruction ;  and  care  should  be  taken  that  thaj  do  not 
lead  to  fake  inferences  aa  to  the  natore  of  the  aSection.    IKatenaion  of  tba 
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flibdoioeii  now  comes  on,  with  flatalent  emGtatioDi  severe  spasmodic  patn,  great 
restlestoess  and  anxiety,  and  at  length  nausea  and  yomiting,  so  that  substances 
taken  into  the  stomach  are  instantly  rejected,  and  medicines  cannot  be  retained. 
Symptoms  of  inflammation,  as  tenderness  upon  pressure,  a  quick  pulse,  and 
ftured  tongue,  are  often  mingled  with  those  of  obstruction.  Should  relief  not 
be  obtained,  troublesome  hiccough  occurs;  the  vomiting  not  unfrequently 
Msiimes  a^ Bterooraceous  or  bloody  character;  dysury,  with  deep-ied  urine,  is 
added  to  the  other  symptoms ;  the  belly  becomes  enormously  distended  and 
tympanitic,  the  respiration  oppressed,  the  face  bathed  in  sweat,  the  skin  palo 
and  clammy,  the  extremities  cold,  the  pulse  exceedingly  feeble,  and  the  counte- 
nance haggard ;  and  the  patient  sinks,  completely  worn  out  and  exhausted, 
death  being  freooently  preceded  by  delirium.  This,  however,  is  not  the  uni- 
form  result.  The  vomiting  of  feces  sometimes  affords  temporary  relief;  the 
worst  symptoms  disappear,  to  occur  again  when  the  bowels  become  agaia 
loaded ;  or  the  obstruction  may  be  partially  removed  by  an  effort  of  nature, 
and  aoain  return ;  and  a  course  of  suffering  and  exhaustion,  alternating  with 
partial  relief  and  reaction,  may  continue  for  months,  or  even  years,  ending  at 
fast  in  death,  or  in  a  complete  removal  of  the  obstruction,  and  recovery.  It 
is  singular  how,  in  some  cases,  the  system  accommodates  itself  to  defecation 
hf  the  stomach,  so  as  to  dispense  for  a  long  time  with  the  ordinary  alvine 
etacnations.  Jh,  Crampton  relates,  in  the  Dublin  HotpUal  Heparts  (vol.  iv.), 
the  case  of  a  young  woman,  living  at  the  time,  who  for  seven  years  had 
laboured  under  stcrcoraceous  vomiting,  with  obstinate  constipation,  having 
bad  stools  at  distant  intervals,  only  two  or  three  during  the  year  preceding 
the  report,  and  none  at  all  during  the  last  eight  months.  Another  case  of  a 
joung  female  was  repofted  by  Dr.  Franklin  Bache,  in  the  N.  American  Med, 
mut  Surg,  Journal  (vol.  vi.  p.  262),  which  continued  for  a  period  of  ten. 
months,  during  which  there  was  several  times  an  absence  of  stools  for  more 
than  twenty  days,  and  once  for  eighty-seven  days,  and  yet  the  patient  ulti- 
nately  recovered.  In  both  these  cases,  the  stercoraceons  matter  vomited  had 
OHDoaslonally  &  strong  urinous  smell,  and  there  was,  during  longer  or  shorter 
periods,  suppression  or  retention  of  urine.  These  latter  phenomena  are  not 
uncommon  attendants  upon  obstinate  constipation. 

The  names  of  lleu%  and  Volvtdut  have  been  given  to  cases  of  stcrcoraceous 
Tomiting,  with  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  constipation.  There  is  nothing,  how- 
ever, in  this  association  of  symptoms,  which  entitles  it  to  be  considered  as  a 
diatinct  disease.  This  kind  of  vomiting  may  occur  in  violent  colic,  from  a 
apasmodic  closure  of  the  bowel ;  and  it  is  asserted  to  have  sometimes  arisen 
from  a  mere  morbid  inversion  of  the  peristaltic,  movement,  without  any  ob- 
atmetion;  water  introduced  into  the  rectum  having  been  thrown  out  from 
ue  mouth.  The  ileo-csecal  valve  offers  an  impediment  to  the  upward  passage 
cf  the  contents  of  the  colon ;  but,  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  pressure  of  ^e 
flnids  above  and  below  the  valve  is  about  equal,  the  valve  may  be  flaccid,  and 
an  intermixture  of  the  fliyd  matters  on  each  side  of  it  in  some  degree  take 
place.  (Roper,  Ixmd,  Med.  Oaz.,  Oct.  1849,  p.  623.) 

In  oases  presenting  the  above  symptoms,  a  close  examination  of  the  abdo- 
men should  be  made,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  cause  of  the  pheno- 
mena may  not  be  $traiigulai€d  hernia.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  death 
baa  frequently  occurred  from  a  neglect  of  this  precaution. 

Dissection  after  death  exhibits  the  intestine  very  much  distended,  in  some 
inataoces  enormously  so,  above  the  place  of  obstruction.  Marks  of  inflamma- 
tien  are  frequently  observed,  and  sometimes  those  of  gangrene.  According 
to  Bnme,  when  the  obstruction  depends  upon  a  purely  mechanical  cause,  and 
npon  feculent  accumulation  arising  from  functional  derangement  of  the 
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bowel,  ibe  feces  are  alwajs  fonnd  soft;  a  prtmskm  of  nature  whidi  tends  le 
prolong  life,  by  enabling  tbe  bowels  to  leliere  tbemaelTes  nntil  the  paiwgi 
becomes  absolateljr  closed. 

CauseM. — One  of  tbe  most  frequent  causes  of  obstmetion  is  an  aecmmMl^ 
tion  of  impacted  fece$.  This,  thoagh  the  result  of  a  pre-exist iog  fanetional 
derangement  of  the  bowels,  becomes  itself,  when  so  considerable  as  to  cloit 
the  passage,  and  to  resist  the  peristaltic  movement,  the  chief  source  of  ■»> 
chief;  and  the  obstruction,  therefore,  may  be  strictly  said  to  be  mechanieaL 
This  is  the  form  of  the  complaint  which  is  least  dangerous,  and  most  eaaly 
relieved  by  proper  measures.  A  case  is  mentioned  by  O'Beime,  in  wbidi 
the  patient  had  been  without  an  evacuation  from  the  bowels  for  nearly  liz 
months,  in  consequence  of  a  mass  of  solid  excrement  in  the  sigmoid  iexvCf 
and  yet  was  relieved  by  a  stimulant  injection  thrown  high  up  into  the  rectna. 
( Aeir  r/etrs  of  the  Procen  of  Defecation,)  Such  accumulation  may  be  sa§- 
pectcd  to  exist,  when  the  symptoms  of  obstruction  have  been  long  preceded 
by  those  of  habitual  constipation,  without  any  evidence,  from  the  appearanee 
of  the  stools,  of  the  existence  of  stricture.  The  means  of  detecting  it  kaie 
been  already  detailed.  (See  page  636.) 

Another  not  uncommon  cause  of  obstruction  is  ih^  formation  of  m 
cretiong  in  the  bowels.  These  have  their  seat  most  commonly,  for  obvi< 
reasons,  in  the  rectum,  sigmoid  flexure,  or  cascum ;  though  they  may  exist  ii 
other  parts  of  the  colon,  and  even  in  the  small  intestines.  They  originate  ii 
various  sources.  Insoluble  substances  taken  largely  and  frequently  aa  medi- 
cines sometimes  concrete  in  the  bowels,  held  together  by  a  cement  of  aniaal 
matter  or  calcareous  salt,  and  frequently  mixed  with  indigestible  portions  of 
substances  used  as  food.  Cases  are  on  record  of  serit>us  oostruction  proceed- 
ing from  the  daily  and  continued  use  of  chalk,  sulphur,  magnesia,  and  iib- 
carbonate  of  iron.  The  stones  of  various  fruits,  especially  of  cherries  and 
plums,  swallowed  along  with  the  pulpy  matter,  under  the  impressioB  that 
they  assist  digestion,  frequently  form  concretions  in  the  bowels,  which  han^ 
in  some  instances,  given  rise  to  fatal  obstruction.  Sometimes  solid  mmsi 
are  formed  out  of  the  secretions  poured  into  the  intestines,  especially  froa 
the  bile ;  and  these  concretions  are  occasionally  found  to  have  as  a  nndeos 
some  insoluble  substance  accidentally  swallowed.  They  are  not  generally 
numerous,  seldom  exceeding  two  or  three ;  but  in  some  instances  many  have 
been  found,  and  of  various  sizes,  from  a  few  lines  to  two  inches  or  more  ii 
diameter.  When  there  are  several,  they  can  sometimes  be  felt  rubbim 
against  each  other.  When  obstruction  has  arisen  from  any  of  the  concre- 
tions above  referred  to,  a  probable  inference  as  to  the  cause  may  be  draws 
^m  the  previous  habits  of  the  patient,  which  should  always  be  inquired  intOb 
Their  nature  may  occasionally  be  detected  by  examination  per  anum;  Koi, 
when  beyond  the  reach  of  the  finger,  they  may  often  be  felt  through  the 
parietes  of  the  abdomen,  especially  in  the  right  and  left  iliac  fossas;  and  will 
always  occasion  undue  flatness  on  percussion.  When  tenesmus  attends  ok 
Btruction,  an  examination  of  the  rectum  should  never  be  omitted. 

Permanent  stricture  of  the  bowels  is  a  third  source  of  obstruction.  Ihii 
appears  sometimes  to  originate  in  a  spasmodic  stricture  becoming  perattneil 
by  inflammatory  adhesion ;  but,  in  most  instances,  it  depends  on  a  ihieken- 
ing  of  the  parietes  of  the  bowel,  and  a  consequent  diminution  of  its  caliber. 
Cancer  is  probably  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  this  thickening.  It  bst 
depend  also  upon  a  simple  inflammatory  hypertrophy  of  the  submuoons  eo- 
luUr  tissue,  or  on  the  cicatrices  following  large  ulcers;  and  Dr.  Symonds  hii 
pointed  out  another  cause  in  a  fatty  deposition  beneath  the  peritoneal  eoat 
The  stricture  is  most  frequent  in  the  reetum,  but  ii  is  dbo  found  in 
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ptrtfl  of  the  upper  bowets.  When  in  the  former  sitoation,  it  may  be  detected 
by  the  fiog^r  or  a  bougie;  and  its  existence  may  be  suspected  when  the  ob- 
•Iniction  has  come  on  by  degrees,  and  the  feces  have  been  discharged  for  a 
long  time  previously  in  gradually  diminishing  cords  or  ribbons.  In  many 
inatances,  however^  it  cannot  be  ascertained  until  after  death. 

f\nnour$f  cancerous  or  non-cancerous,  projecting  into  the  cavity  of  the 
bowel,  are  another  cause. 

Orffantzed  handi  acrou  the  howd  sometimes  produce  obstruction.  These 
probably  originate  in  an  inflammatory  adhesion  of  the  surfaces  of  the  mucous- 
membrane,  in  consequence  of  the  eflfusion  of  coagulable  lymph,  and  a  subse- 
quent separation  of  these  surfaces,  before  the  lymph  has  become  quite  con- 
aolidated,  so  that  it  is  drawn  out  in  apparently  interlacing  cords.  These 
banda  are  said  to  be  most  common  in  the  rectum,  though  a  fatal  case  is  giv^n 
by  Bume,  in  which  the  seat  of  the  obstruction  was  in  the  caocum.  (Burne  on 
Siabitual  Corutipafum.')    They  are  very  rare. 

-  Adhe$lon$  of  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  intestines,  arising  from  inflamma- 
tioDy  sometimes  produce  bands,  which,  in  certain  positions  of  the  bowels,  act 
as  a  cause  of  external  stricture,  and  produce  fatal  obstruction.  Under  this 
bead  may  perhaps  be  included  the  strangulating  operation  of  the  appendicida 
9ermiformi$  encircling  the  bowel,  and  bound  in  its  abnormal  position,  by  in- 
flammatory adhesion ;  and  also  of  those  accidental  processes  denominated  diver- 
ticala^  which  have  been  known  to  bridle  the  intestine  in  a  similar  manner. 

Intusnisceptioj  or  invagination  of  the  bowel,  is  a  frequent  and  fatal  cause 
of  obetruction.  This  consists  of  the  introduction  of  one  portion  of  the  intes- 
tioe,  by  inversion,  into  the  portion  immediately  above  or  immediately  below 
ity  thus  producing,  in  many  instances,  a  complete  closure  of  the  cavity.  The 
oppar  portion  is  generally  received  into  the  lower,  but  not  invariably  so; 
tbe  kiver^on  sometimes  taking  place  from  below  upward.  The  extent  of  the 
invagination  varies  from  a  few  lines  to  a  foot  or  more.  Sometimes  it  is  enor- 
WuooB,  I  attended,  with  Dr.  Ashmead  of  this  city,  an  infant  with  &tal  iotus- 
•ofoeptio,  in  which,  during  life,  a  hard  tumour  could  be  felt  extending  front 
thapubes  along  the  left  side  to  the  middle  of  the  aroh  of  the  colon;  and, 
•fkar  death,  it  was  found  that  the  right  half  of  the  arch,  the  whole  of  the 
Meonding  colon,  the  cadcum,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  ileum,  had  entered  the 
lower  half  of  the  large  intestine,  and  that  most  of  the  duodenum  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  jejunum  had  been  drawn,  for  a  short  distance,  into  the  same 
riiog.  Intussusceptio  occurs  not  unfrequently  in  more  than  one  part  of 
bowels  in  the  same  case,  and  probably  arises  from  a  spasmodic  constric- 
tion of  the  entering  portion  of  the  intestine.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
it  frequently  takes  place  during  colic,  and  other  spasmodic  intestinal  affec^ 
tiona,  without  producing  serious  eflects,  being  relieved  by  the  spontaneous 
movement  of  the  bowels.  Almost  any  portion  of  the  bowels  may  become  the 
oent  of  the  affection ;  but  it  is  said  to  occur  most  frequently  either  at  the 
vnion  of  the  small  with  the  large  intestines,  the  former  being  in  this  case 
reaeived  into  the  latter,  or  at  the  arch  of  the  colon.  It  is  not  uncommon  in 
tbe  amall  intestines,  and  I  have  seen  it  involving  the  sigmoid  flexure  and 
itpper  part  of  the  rectum.  Inflammation  not  unfrequently  takes  place,  and, 
by  cassing  tumefaction  and  adhesions,  greatly  aggravates  the  danger.  Even 
m  tiua  case,  however,  the  affection,  though  generally  fatal,  is  not  necessarily 
■o.  The  invaginated  portion  of  bowel  mortifies  and  sloughs,  while  adhesion 
is  established  between  the  peritoneal  surfaces  of  tbe  upper  and  lower  portion 
nt  tiieir  place  of  junction;  and,  if  the  constitution  of  the  patient  is  sufficiently 
vigorous  or  pliant  to  support  the  shock  of  the  obstruction,  inflammation,  aud 
juigrenei  and  the  long  subsequent  exhausting  proo^sses  of  sloughing  and 
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reparation  y  an  effectual  recovery  evciitaally  takes  piMe.  The  diagnoaiii  of 
intussuficeptio  is  at  first  always  uncertain.  It  may  be  suspected  when  the 
symptoms  of  obstruction  come  on  suddenly,  without  previous  diaorder,  or  ai 
the  consequence  of  an  attack  of  colic,  or  the  administration  of  a  dose  of  actm 
purgative  medicine,  and  when  at  the  same  time  a  tumour,  not  previoaslj  ex- 
isting, can  be  felt  in  any  part  of  the  colon.  In  those  cases  which  cootinie 
long,  portions  of  the  bowel  that  have  sloughed  away  are  sometimes  found  in 
the  stools,  after  the  restoration  of  the  alvine  evacuations,  proving  the  nature 
of  the  obstructing  cause. 

Twisting  of  the  bowel  is  still  another  cause  of  obstraotion.  A  fold  or  loop 
of  the  intestines  sometimes  turns  round  upon  itself,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Legare,  reported  by  Dr.  Bigelow  {Boston  Mrd,  and  Surg.  Jaum,^  Jnlj 
dth,  1843),  may  even  make  two  complete  revolutions,  thus  entirely  prevent- 
ing the  passage  of  the  feces.  This  rotation  appears  sometimes  to  oeeiir  m 
consequence  of  external  violence,  as  in  a  case  of  Sir  A.  Cooper's,  described  in 
Burne's  work  on  habitual  constipation;  but  more  frequently  without  any 
known  cause.  It  is  most  apt  to  take  place  in  the  convolutions  of  the  small 
intestines,  or  at  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon.  In  its  severer  forms  it  ie 
irremediable ;  but  it  is  probable  that  slight  turns  of  the  kind  arc  ausceptaUe 
of  being  untwisted  by  movements  of  the  bowels,  either  spontaneous  or  ex- 
cited by  medicines.  There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  its  existence  duiiof 
life ;  but  it  may  be  conjectured  to  have  occurred,  when  the  obstruction  it 
sudden,  and  unattended  with  any  discoverable  tumour. 

Still  another  cause  of  obstruction  is  strangulation  by  the  passafve  of  the 
bowel  through  some  abnormal  opening,  as,  for  example,  through  a  rent  in  the 
mesentery  or  mesocolon. 

Organic  tumoursy  formed  exterior  to  the  bowel,  may  sometimes  so  diminiah 
its  caliber  as  to  produce  obstruction ;  but  this  result  is  rare ;  the  impedimenl 
being  seldom  so  great  as  altogether  to  prevent  the  passage  of  feces. 

Treatment, — ^The  first  object  in  any  particular  case  of  obstruction  ia^if 
possible,  to  ascertain  the  cause;  so  that  the  treatment  may  be  modified  a^ 
cordiugly.  But,  when  this  is  obscure,  or  altogether  uncertain,  as  ofken  hap- 
pens, that  plan  should  be  adopted  which  is  most  likely  to  be  useful  in  esrshle 
forms  of  the  complaint.  As  a  general  rule,  the  following  course  of  treatmeal 
is  recommended. 

If  the  pulse  and  constitution  admit,  and  especially  if  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation exist,  blood  should  be  taken  freely  from  the  arm,  and  leeches  applied 
to  the  abdomen  or  the  anus.  Spasm  of  the  bowel,  which,  if  not  the  canae  of 
the  difficulty,  may  greatly  aggravate  it,  may  thus  be  relaxed,  while  the  dan- 
gers from  inflammation  are  obviated.  Purgatives  should  be  immediately 
resorted  to,  as  recommended  for  occasional  constipation  (see  page  640);  and 
these  should  be  aided  by  suitable  enemata.  For  the  composition  of  the  ene- 
ma ta,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  upon  simple  spasmodic  colic.  (Sea 
page  624.)  But,  in  relation  to  the  use  of  purgatives,  some  eaution  is  requ- 
site.  When  the  vomiting  is  very  obstinate,  and  especially  when  it  has  be- 
come stercoraceous,  there  is  strong  evidence  that  the  peristaltic  movement  of 
the  bowels  is  exerted  to  its  utmost  limits;  and  the  only  efiect  of  powerfal 
and  ^rastio  cathartics  would  probably  be  to  increase  the  existing  irritation  or 
inflammation,  and  still  further  to  aggravate  the  vomiting.  The  reparatofj 
processes  which  nature  might  be  disposed  to  institute  may  thus  possibly  be 
interfered  with,  and  a  curable  case  rendered  incurable.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  treatment,  active  purges  may  be  employed;  but,  when  found  nnsncocM- 
ful,  they  should  not  be  urged  under  the  ciroumstanoee  mentioned, 
▼escing  aperient  medioineS|  or  the  saline  oaihartioay  given  in  amnll 
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curbooio  acid  water,  should  be  preferred,  as  more  aoceptaUe  to  the  stomaohi 
and  calcnlated  to  direct  downward  the  already  excited  peristalUo  action. 
Calomel  may  also  be  given  in  moderate  and  repeated  doeea ;  as  it  ii  often 
veil  retained  by  the  stomach,  and,  if  it  do  not  parge,  may  prodace  a  general 
mercurial  impression,  which  has  often  proved  highly  satutary  under  very  un- 
l^romising  circumstances.  According  to  Burne,  Uie  addition  of  a  drop  of 
<;reasote  to  the  purgative  dose,  when  the  stomach  is  very  irritable,  will  often 
enable  it  to  be  retained,  when  it  would  otherwise  be  rejected. 

During  the  above  treatment,  opiates  should  be  freely  used  to  allay  pain 
and  relax  spasm;  and  warm  fomentations  and  the  warm  bath  will  be  found 
ueeful  auxiliaries.  Indeed,  where  there  is  reason  to  think  that  further  at- 
tempts at  purgation  can  be  of  no  avail,  but  may  even  prove  injurious,  opium 
18  the  remedy  which  is  to  be  mainly  relied  on,  so  far  as  the  stomach  is  con* 
eemed.  The  repeated  injection  of  large  quantities  of  warm  water  into  the 
bowels,  by  means  of  a  forcing  pump,  as  recommended  in  x)bstinate  cases  of 
oona^patiqn  (see  page  639),  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  remedies.  If  the  ob- 
•truction  consists  in  fecal  masses  or  other  concretions,  it  may  thus  be  loosened, 
broken  down,  and  gradually  brought  awav;  if  in  intussusceptio  or  twisting  of 
the. bowel,  there  may  be  some  hope,  in  the  one  case,  of  pushing  up  the  inva- 
ginated  intestine  by  the  force  of  the  stream,  provided  adhesions  have  not 
been  formed,  and  in  the  other  of  untwisting  the  rotation  by  an  impulse  op- 
posite to  that  which  produced  it.  To  insure  its  full  effect,  however,  the  fluid 
should  be  introduced  by  means  of  a  tube  passed  as  high  as  possible  into  the 
bowel.  Even  the  ordinary  purgative  and  stimulant  injections  prove  much 
more  efficient  when  introduced  in  this  way.  Dr.  O'Beirae  succeeded  in 
causing,  by  a  single  stimulating  injection  thrown  through  a  tube  passed  nine 
or  ten  inches  up  the  rectum,  the  breaking  up  and  discharge  of  a  great  fecal 
mass,  which  had  been  lodged  for  six  months  in  the  sigmoid  flexure,  and 
during  that  period  had  resisted  purgatives,  and  numerous  enemi^ta  exhibited 
in  the,  ordinary  manner. 

There  is  often  great  difficulty  in  passing  a  tube  through  the  sigmoid  flexure; 
■ome  obstacle  to  its  passage  being  offered  about  eight  or  ten  inches  above  the 
aauB,  so  that  the  tube  often  curves  upon  itself,  and  forms  a  coil  in  the  rectum.. 
This  difficulty  is  ascribed  by  0*Beirne  to  a  contraction  which  he  supposes 
always  to  exist  in  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum,  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the 
bowd,  and  to  relax  only  when  the  accumulation  of  feculent  matter  in  the  colon 
is  such  as  to  require  evacuation ;  the  rectum  being,  in  his  opinion,  merely  an 
instrument  for  the  expulsion  of  the  feces,  and  not  a  reservoir  for  its  reception. 
To  overcome  this  constriction,  he  recommends  that  the  instrument  be  pressed 
steadily  against  it  with  considerable  force,  though  not  sufficient  to  endanger 
iha  penetration  of  the  coats  of  the  rectum ;  an  accident  which  has  happened 
from  the  incautious  use  of  bougies.  [New  Vtew&  of  Defecation^  dx.)  Others 
oonmder  the  difficulty  as  resulting  from  the  projection  of  the  sacrum,  or  the 
oblique  direction  of  the  bowel,  and  recommend  the  employment  of  a  bent 
director,  or  the  injection  of  some  water  through  the  tube  when  it  reaches  the 
eorved  part,  so  as  to  distend  the  intestine,  and  keep  the  tube  in  the  middle  of 
iha  stream. 

Tobacco  enemata  have  sometimes  been  found  effectual  in  very  threatening 
cases,  but  must  be  used  very  cautiously.  (See  page  625.)  Dr.  Alexander 
soooeeded,  in  an  obstinate  case,  by  introducing  a  long  tube  into  the  rectum, 
tiirowing  up  through  this,  by  means  of  a  syringe  fitted  to  it,  more  than  a  pint 
of  warm  water,  and  then  withdrawing  the  piston  of  the  syringe,  so  as  to  bring 
aimaspheric  preuure  to  bear  upon  the  bowel,  (^Lond.  Med,  and  Phys,  Joum.j 
Dec  1827.)    Metallic  mercuvjf  has  by  its  great  weight  forced  obstructions 
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which  have  resisted  other  means.  It  is  reoommended  in  the  quantitj  of  a 
pound  or  more,  given  in  doses  of  four  ounces  at  intervals  of  a  few  hours ;  hut 
it  should  be  employed  only  as  a  dernier  resort.  CM  water  thrown  upon  the 
lower  extremities  and  abdomen  has  occasionally  proved  eflfectual  in  obelinate 
cases.  Dr.  R.  H.  Townsend,  of  Philadelphia,  succeeded  in  overcoming  an 
obstruction  which  threatened  speedy  death,  by  first  throwing  a  quart  of  ioe- 
cold  water  into  the  rectum,  then  suspending  the  patient  by  his  feet  to  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  chamber,  and  kneading  the  abdomen  with  considerable  foroe.  The 
signs  of  obstruction  immediately  ceased,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  the  patient 
evacuated  the  injected  water  with  feculent  matter.  {Am,  Joum,  of  Med,  ScL, 
N.  8.,  xviii.  547.) 

Efforts  for  the  relief  of  the  patient  should  never  be  abandoned  so  long  as 
life  continues.  If  one  measure  fail,  another  should  be  tried,  and  nothing  which 
affords  any  reasonable  prospect  of  advantage  should  be  neglected ;  for  sacoesi 
has  often  rewarded  the  efforts  of  the  practitioner,  in  these  cases,  when  there 
scarcely  seemed  to  be  ground  for  hope.  When  the  strength  of  the  patient  begins 
to  fail,  it  should  be  supported  by  stimulants  and  nutritious  food.  Wine-whey, 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  egg  beat  up  with  wine,  milk-punch,  animal  broths,  fte., 
may  be  employed.  Lime-water  and  milk,  in  small  and  frequently  repeated 
doses,  will  sometimes  lie  upon  the  stomach,  when  other  nutriment  is  rejected. 
Opiates  should  be  administered  throughout  the  case,  if  required  to  give  etas 
or  produce  sleep.  In  low  states  of  the  system,  it  may  be  proper  to  employ  ths 
purgative  tinctures,  as  those  of  rhubarb,  aloes,  senna  and  jalap,  &c.,  prefer- 
ably to  other  forms  of  cathartic  medicine.  In  those  cases  which  mn  on  for 
months,  it  will  be  necessary  to  watch  their  progress  carefully,  in  order  to 
meet  any  offered  indication,  and  favour  the  recuperative  efforts  of  nature. 

A  few  remarks  may  be  made  in  reference  to  particular  cases  of  obstmctioii. 
Should  the  complaint  depend  upon  feces  or  concretions  lodged  in  the  rectum, 
the  aid  of  the  finger  or  of  instruments  should  be  resorted  to.  (Seepage  639.) 
The  latter,  if  cautiously  used,  may  be  even  applied  to  similar  obstructions  at 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  sigmoid  flexure.  If  there  be  reason  to  suppose 
that  magnesia  has  concreted  in  the  bowels,  acidulous  liquids  should  be  given 
with  the  purgative.  When  the  obstruction  depends  on  stricture  of  the  rec- 
tum, resort  should  be  had  to  the  bougie,  unless  m  cases  of  scirrhus  or  eancer, 
in  which  this  instrument  can  do  no  good,  and  may  prove  injurious  by  tearing 
the  easily  lacerated  structure.  In  permanent  impediments  of  this  kind,  the 
best  plan  is  to  administer  frequently  small  doses  of  the  saline  cathartics,  so 
as  to  keep  the  passages  in  a  liquid  state,  and  thus  prevent  irritation.  The 
use  of  laxative  mineral  waters  has  been  found  very  beneficial,  under  su^ 
circumstances,  in  alleviating  the  pains  and  protracting  the  life  of  the  patient 
If  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  intussusoeptio,  twisting 
of  the  bowel,  or  other  form  of  internal  strangulation,  there  may  possiUy, 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  in  cases  otherwise  desperate,  be  some  pr^ 
priety  in  opening  the  abdomen  and  removing  the  mechanical  impediment;  at 
least  the  question  of  an  operation  may  be  entertained.  A  sucoessful  case  of 
the  kind  is  referred  to  in  Dr.  Eberle's  Practice  of  Medicine  (2d  ed.,  vol.  iL 
p.  341),  quoted  from  Hu/elamrg  Journal  for  February,  1826;  and  another 
is  recorded  in  the  Edinburgh  Monthly  Retrospect  of  the  Medical  Seiencet  (May, 
1849,  p.  121).  Many  cases  of  obstruction  from  disease  of  the  ngmoid  flexure 
and  rectum  arc  on  record,  in  which  the  descending  colon  was  successfully  opened 
by  an  incision  through  the  loins  or  in  the  groin.  Of  these  cases,  some  terminated 
unfavourably  immediately  after  the  operation,  and  others  in  the  coarse  of  a 
few  weeks;  but,  in  a  considerable  proportion,  the  patients  snrriTed  a  long 
time,  with  only  the  inoonvenienoe  of  an  artificial  anna.    In  moit  of  these  £• 
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Tonrable  ea9efl>  bowever,  death  ultimately  occurred,  either  from  a  cldrare  of 
die  artificial  opening,  or  from  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  which  the  obstruct 
tion  originated. '  In  almost  all,  tiie  life  of  the  patient  was  prolonged  more  or 
less  by  the  operation.* 


Article  VI. 

WORMS  IN  THE  ALIMENTARY  CANAL. 

Five  different  species  of  worms  inhabit  the  alimentary  canal.  I  shall  first 
briefly  describe  these  parasites,  then  give  some  observations  upon  the  sym-^ 
toms,  causes,  and  management  of  intestinal  worms  in  general,  and  lastly  treat 
of  what  is  peculiar,  in  these  respects,  to  each  species. 

1.  Aicatis  lumbricoides. — Round  worm. — ^This  worm  has  frequently  been 
tsalled  iumhrtcvij  or  in  the  plural  lumhrici,  from  a  supposed  identity  with  the 
common  earth-worm,  from  which,  however,  it  is  wholly  distinct.  It  ha^  a 
eylipdrical  body,  tapering  towards  the  extremities,  generally  from  sii^  to  twelve 
inches  long  by  two  or  three  lines  in  thickness,  smooth,  of  a  whitish,  yellowish^ 
or  pale-reddish  colour,  and  somewhat  transparent  when  first  voided.  The 
head  is  at  the  slenderest  extremity,  and  is  distinguished  by  three  tubercles 
Burrounding  the  mouth.  The  alimentary  canal  is  distinct  from  the  general 
parietes,  and  runs  from  the  mouth  near  one  end  of  the  worm,  to  the  anus 
near  the  other.     The  surface  exhibits  numerous  circular  fibres,  and  four  lon- 

S'tudinal  equidistant  lines,  the  former  indicating  the  course  of  the  muscles, 
e  latter  of  the  nerves  and  blood-vessels.  The  two  sexes  are  in  different  in-, 
dividual^.  The  male  is  smaller  and  much  less  abundant  than  the  female,  and 
lias  its  tail  shortly  curved,  wbi)e  that  of  the  female  is  straighter  and  thicker. 
The  latter  is  also  distinguished  by  a  constriction,  which  is  the  seat  of  the 
Tulva,  at  about  one-third  of  the  distance  from  the  bead  to  the  tail.  The  ex- 
ternal genitals  of  the  mal^  are  at  the  caudal  extremity. 

2.  Axcaris  vermtcularts, —  Oxyuris  vf.rmiadaru.  Bremser. — Thread-worm. 
— Seat-worm, — Maw-worm. — This  worm  is  most  commonly  designated  by  the 
pliira}  term  ascarides.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  intestinal  w(tfms,  the  mal^ 
not  exceeding  two  lines,  and  the  female  being  about  five  lines  in  length.  It 
i^  very  slender,  and  of  a  white  colour,  and  bears  considerable  resemblance  to 
a  small  piece  of  thread,  whence  one  of  its  names  was  derived.  The  head,  as 
ID  the  former  species,  is  furnished  with  three  tubercles,  which  are  but  faintly 
marked)  and  the  body  gradually  diminishes  towards  the  tail,  which,  in  the 
female,  is  slender  and  pointed;  in  the  male,  somewhat  thicker,  obtuse,  and 
''spirally  inflected."  The  interior  structure  resembles  that  of  A.  lumbricoides. 

8.  Tricocephaliu  dUpar. — Loruj  thread-worm. — ^This  worm  is  an  inch  or 
two  in  length,  and  consists  of  two  distinct  portions,  of  which  the  anterior, 
oonstituting  about  two- thirds  of  the  whole  length  of  the  animal,  is  scarcely 
thicker  than  a  horse-hair,  and  suddenly  swells  out  into  the  much  thicker  but 
shorter  posterior  portion.  Hence  the  names  tricocephaius  (from  ^i{,  hair, 
add  xctoxi},  head),  and  diapar^  unequal.  Like  the  two  preceding  worms,  this 
also  has  a  distinct  alimentary  canal,  and  the  different  sexes  in  different  indi- 
yiduals.  The  digestive  tube,  commencing  in  a  small  orbicular  mouth,  at  the 
ftnterior  extremity,  runs  longitudinally  through  the  animal  to  the  anus  at  the 
opposite  extremity,  being  straight  in  the  capillary  portion,  and  sacculated  in 

*  See  a  statement  by  C.  H.  Hawkins,  Esq.,  in  the  Lond.  Med.  Tima  andOaz.,  Marol^ 
1862,  p.  802. 
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the  larger.  The  male,'  which  is  generally  found  eonyolated,  is  smaller  thaii 
the  female.  The  former  has  at  the  posterior  extremity  a  projeeting  sheftlhail 
spicolum,  the  latter  a  foramen  which  serres  both  for  anus  and  TulTa. 

4.  Taenia  solium.^-' Common  tape-toorm. — Z/ong  tape-^oorm. — ^The  tmift 
Taries  much  in  length,  being,  as  generally  found,  from  five  to  ten  feet  loog^ 
but  sometimes  reaching  sixty,  and,  according  to  some  writers,  upwards  of  one 
hundred  feet.  It  is  flat,  and  where  largest,  three  or  four  lines  broad,  but 
tapers  gradually  towards  the  anterior  extremity,  which  is  slender  and  thread- 
like. The  body  consists  of  numerous  segments,  which  are  most  distinct  at  a 
distance  from  the  head,  and,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  worm,  are  longer  than 
they  are  broad,  resembling  when  separated  the  seeds  of  a  gourd,  whence  the 
animal  has  sometimes  been  called  Tsenia  cucurbitinay  or  gourdworm.  The 
head  is  small  and  flattish,  having  a  projecting  papilla  in  the  centre,  furnished 
with  a  double  circle  of  hooks,  which,  however,  are  sometimes  wanting,  and 
surrounded  by  four  equidistant  circular  somewhat  raised  disks,  depressed  in 
the  centre,  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  mouths,  but  in  fact  appear  to  be 
suckers,  by  which  the  animal  is  enabled  to  attach  itself  to  the  surface  of  the 
bowel.  From  these  run  two  parallel  canals,  one  on  each  ude,  near  the  mar- 
gin of  the  segments,  from  one  end  of  the  animal  to  the  other,  being  ooa- 
nected  by  numerous  transverse  vessels.  These  canals  are  not  distinct  from 
the  body,  but  merely  passages  excavated,  as  it  were,  in  the  parenchymatoos 
tissue  of  the  animal,  and  therefore  differ  materially  in  character  from  the 
digestive  tube  of  the  three  species  before  described.  Each  joint  has  a  mar- 
ginal foramen  in  the  centre  of  a  prominent  papilla;  and  the  foramina  occur 
alternately  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  animal.  These  lateral  pores  are  con- 
nected by  a  duct  with  an  ovarium,  occupying  the  centre  of  each  segment ; 
and  the  ova,  as  they  eseape,  are  supposed  to  be  fertilised  by  a  fluid  derived 
from  a  vesicle,  the  duct  of  which  opens  at  the  same  point  as  that  from  the 
ovary ;  so  that  in  this  worm  the  organs  of  the  two  sexes  are  contained  in  the 
same  individual. 

5.  Bothriocephalv4  latus. —  Teenia  lata. — Broad  (ape-worm. — ^The  body  of 
this  worm  is  also  long  and  flat,  but  is  broader  than  that  of  the  tssnia,  being 
ftrom  four  to  ten  lines  in  breadth.  It  is  distinguished  also  by  the  shape  of 
the  segments,  which  are  broader  than  they  are  long ;  by  the  form  of  the  head, 
which  is  sroaM,  elongated,  without  the  hooks  and  the  four  circular  disks  or 
suckers  of  taenia,  and  divided  into  two  lobes  by  a  longitudinal  fossa  on  eaeh 
side  (whence  Bothrioccphalui  from  Podptoy,  a  fossa  or  ditch,  and  xifaxif,  head); 
and  by  having  for  mouth  a  single  minute  pore  in  the  centre  between  the  fosssB, 
or  else  two  pores,  one  at  the  extremity  of  each  lobe.  The  foramina  supposed 
to  be  the  outlets  for  the  escape  of  the  ova,  are  situated  not  on  the  opposite 
margins  of  the  segments  alternately  as  in  the  taenia,  but  in  a  single  row,  each 
segment  having  one  pore  in  its  centre.  The  digestive  tube  is  arranged  as  in 
the  preceding  species,  being  a  mere  excavation  in  the  parenchymatous  snb- 
stance  of  the  animal,  without  a  distinct  coating.  The  bothriocephalus  b  said 
to  be  somewhat  less  opaque  than  the  tasnia,  and,  when  kept  in  aloohol,  has  a 
somewhat  opaline  appearance. 

The  above  descriptions  are  condensed,  with  some  modifications,  from  those 
by  Dr.  Farre,  in  Tweedie's  Sj/stem  of  Practical  Medicine,  Other  animals 
besides  those  described  are  sometimes  found  in  the  human  intestines,  but  none 
peculiar  to  this  situation.  The  eggs,  larvas,  or  young  of  various  insects, 
worms,  lizards,  and  serpents,  have  been  taken  in  with  the  food  or  drink,  or 
have  crept  into  the  mouth  or  anus  during  sleep,  and,  having  undergone  a 

Sreater  or  less  degree  of  developement  in  the  alimentary  canalf  have  prodoced 
erangements  of  heat^,  sometimei  long  oontinaed|  add  of  ftlw  moet 
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chancier.  Namenms  cues  of  this  kind  an  recorded  in  medical  joamals, 
or  other  periodicals;  and^  much  allowance  being  made  for-  exaggeration^ 
jenoogh  remains  to  justify  the  above  statement,  i^ong  the  animals  partioa- 
burly  enumerated  are  Gordttu  ciquaticiM,  or  horse-hair  worm,  different  species 
of  SintdOf  or  leech,  different  species  of  Mutcaj  or  19 j,  Phaietna  pjInguinalU^ 
Triton  paluilriMf  and  Laceria  aguatica,  (Good,  Siutfijf  of  Medicine.)  But 
none  of  these  produce  symptoms  by  which  they  could  be  respectively  charac- 
terized. Their  effects  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  the  proper  parasites 
of  the  bowels,  and  for  the  most  part  they  are  amenable  to  the  same  treatment. 

General  Observations, 

St/mptoms, — ^In  consequence  of  their  movements,  the  interruption  they 
offer  to  the  progress  of  the  contents  of  the  bowels,  and  probably  other  modes 
of  irritation,  worms  very  generally  occasion  uneasiness  or  pain  in  the  abdo* 
men,  sometimes  spasmodic,  sometimes  described  as  gnawing  or  biting,  and 
not  unfrequently  of  a  vague  indescribable  character,  and  yet  very  distressing. 
Sympathetic  with  this  is  a  sensation  of  itching  at  the  anus  and  at  the  nos- 
-trils,  producing  a  disposition  to  scratch  the  fundament,  and  to  pick  the  nosCy 
which  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  verminous  affection.  The  bowels  are 
often  disordered,  being  sometimes  constipated  and  sometimes  relaxed,  with 
occasional  tenesmus,  and  mucous  or  bloody  discharges  as  in  dysentery.  The 
BOLUCus  is  sometimes  in  shreds  or  flakes,  which  are  not  unfrequently  mistaken 
for  fragments  of  the  partially  digested  worms.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  por- 
tions of  undigested  food  to  pass  with  the  feces.  The  appetite  is  exceedingly 
TMriablc,  in  some  cases  natural,  in  others  deficient,  craving,  or  depraved,  one 
ixmdition  not  unfrequently  alternating  with  another.  The  belly  is  often 
swollen,  hard,  and  tympanitic,  the  breath  heavy  or  fetid,  and  the  tongue 
fbrred,  with  a  disagreeable  taste  and  a  copious  flow  of  saliva.  Swellings  of 
tbe  upper  lip,  bleeding  from  the  nostrils,  and  a  disposition  to  grind  the  teeth 
during  sleep,  are  other  characteristic  symptoms. 

But  the  effects  often  extend  beyond  the  alimentary  canal,  and  various  de« 
ningements  of  health  are  experienced  in  consequence  either  of  the  direct  irri« 
tation  of  the  worms,  or  of  the  disordered  digestion  which  they  occasion.  Among 
the  most  common  of  these  are  nervous  affections ;  such  as  fretful ness,  irrita- 
Ulity  of  temper,  wakefulness  or  somnolence,  disturbed  sleep,  sudden  starting 
out  of  sleep  as  if  from  fright,  vertigo,  headache,  spasmodic  movements  of  the 
eyelids,  dilated  pupils,  perverted  vision,  temporary  blindness,  tinnitus  aurium, 
and  partial  deafness.  General  convulsions  are  not  unfrequent  in  children^ 
and  symptoms  strongly  resembling  those  of  hydrocephalus  have  been  ascribed 
to  worms,  and  have  ceased  on  their  expulsion.  Cases  of  chorea,  melancholy, 
hypochondriasis,  and  even  insanity  have  been  referred  with  apparent  reason 
to  the  same  cause.  In  addition  to  these  affections,  may  be  mentioned  obsti* 
nate  cough,  spasm  of  the  glottis,  dyspncDS,  palpitations,  hysteria,  menorrhagia, 
and  a  general  cachectic  state  of  system,  marked  by  a  languid  circulation,  a 
pale  or  sallow  skin,  sunken  eyes,  a  livid  circle  about  the  eyelids,  and  general 
Emaciation,  or  oedema.  A  febrile  condition  occasionally  accompanies  worms, 
with  daily  exacerbations  and  remissions,  a  tumid  abdomen,  offensive  breath| 
and  frequently  symptoms  of  cerebral  oppression.  The  name  of  \torm  fever 
by  which  it  has  been  called  indicates  the  prevalent  opinion  as  to  its  origin. 
Inhere  can  be  little  doubt  that  worms  are  capable  of  producing  it ;  but  any 
other  cauy  which  induces  protracted  intestinal  irritation,  with  disordered 
digestion,  may  have  the  same  effect;  and  there  is  no  such  necessary  connexion 
between  tho  fever  and  the  worms  as  might  be  inferred  from  its  name. 

As  to  many  of  the  above  disordered  conditions,  it  is  often  impossible  to  say 
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whether  they  bear  to  the  worms  the  relation  of  cause  or  effect,  and  Bometimef 
whether  the  connexion  may  not  be  a  mere  coincidence.  That  worms  are 
sometimes  the  cause,  may  be  inferred  from  the  frequently  observed  fkcty  that 
all  the  phenomena  vanish  when  they  are  removed.  Again,  it  is  well  knows 
that  disordered  digestion  and  general  debility  favour  the  production  of  worms; 
and  the  same  causes  which  give  rise  to  the  developement  of  these  parautes  are 
quite  sufficient  to  produce  various  derangements  by  their  direct  action,  wholly 
independent  of  the  worms ;  so  that  the  two  may  coexist  without  any  necea> 
sary  connexion  as  cause  and  effect.  Persons  in  apparently  perfect  h^th  are 
occasionally  affected  with  worms,  which  give  no  signs  of  their  existence  until 
they  are  observed  in  the  ordinary  passages,  or  are  expelled  during  some  acute 
attack  of  disease,  either  by  the  medicines  employed,  or  the  influence  of  the 
disease  itself;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  event  to  find  worms  in  the  bowels  of 
individuals  after  deathj  who  have  evinced  no  signs  of  them  during  life.  Hence 
some  have  inferred  that  they  are  generally  if  not  always  harmless,  and  per- 
sons have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  they  perform  a  useful  officei 
being  intended  as  scavengers  to  clear  off  the  noxious  matters  contained  in  the 
bowels.  But  these  opinions  are  opposed  to  general  experience  ;  and,  though 
it  may  not  be  proper  to  disturb  the  system  oif  a  perfectly  healthy  individualy 
supposed  to  be  affected  with  worms,  by  active  measures  for  their  expulsion ; 
yet,  when  associated  with  derangement  of  health,  whether  as  oause  or  effect^ 
they  should  always  engage  attention,  and  be  removed  if  possible ;  as  their  re- 
moval, under  such  circumstances,  is  often  followed  by  the  best  results. 

Appearances  after  death. — Worms  are  very  rarely  &tal ;  but  opportunities 
are  often  afforded,  in  cases  of  death  from  other  causes,  to  observe  the  patho- 
logical changes  they  produce  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  These  are  very 
slight,  consisting  chiefly  of  an  excess  of  mucus,  with  occasionally  an  increased 
vi^ularity  of  the  mucous  membrane.  It  has  been  supposed  that  worms  are 
doable  of  piercing  the  intestine,  and  escaping  through  its  parietes ;  as  they 
have  sometimes  been  found  engaged  in  small  openings  in  the  coats  of  the  al»> 
mentary  canal,  and  even  loose  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  But  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  openings  were  the  result  of  pre^ous  ulceration,  or 
of  changes  after  death,  as  in  an  instance  in  which  great  numbers  were  ob- 
served to  have  escaped  through  holes  in  the  stomach,  which  may  have  been 
produced  by  a  post-mortem  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  Worms  have  also 
been  discharged  with  pus  from  external  abscesses  connected  with  the  bowels; 
but  it  is  most  probable  that  the  inflammation  which  gave  rise  to  the  ulcera- 
tive and  suppurative  processes  had  some  other  origin  than  the  irritation  of 
the  worms.  The  tricocephalus,  however,  appears  to  have  the  power  of  insert- 
ing its  capillary  head  into  the  substance  of  the  mucous  membrane  ]  and  a  esse 
is  on  record,  in  which  the  caecum  was  found  perforated  as  if  with  a  nnmbtf 
of  pin  holes,  and  the  lining  membrane  much  eroded  by  worms  of  this  genus. 
(Brooks,  quoted  by  Farre,  in  Tweedxe'$  Sjfstem  of  Fract,  Med.) 

Causes. — The  origin  of  intestinal  worms  has  been  a  subject  of  much  con- 
troversy. The  difficulty  of  otherwise  accounting  for  their  presenoe  is  the 
alimentary  canal  has  led  some  to  the  notion  of  spontaneous  or  equivocal 
generation;  but,  before  a  mode  of  production  so  contrary  to  the  general  ooune 
of  nature  can  be  admitted,  it  must  be  clearly  shown  that  their  origin  from  a 
parent  animal  is  quite  impossible.  This  subject  has  been  already  sufficiently 
discussed  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  (See 
page  138.)  The  conclusion  there  come  to  is,  that  these  parasites  obey  tbe 
general  laws  of  animal  nature,  as  well  in  the  mode  of  their  generation,  as  in 
that  of  their  developement  and  growth. 
.  It  is  probable  that  the  ova,  leoeiTad  into  the  alimentaiy  enulf  an  capaUa 
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of  deveU^pement  in  a  healihj  state  of  thifir  straoture,  as  wonns  are  sometimes 
.fini]i4  io  indivkiuals  who  are  apparently  quite  free  from  disease ;  but,  uever- 
tkelessy  it  is  certain  that  their  growth  is  favoured  hy  certain  morbid  conditions 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  particularly  by  a  feeble  or  disordered  state  of 
digestion.  Hence,  persons  of  sedentary  habits,  of  scrofulous  tendency,  and 
of  general  depraved  health,  are  apt  to  be  affected  with  them.  It  is  supposed 
that  an  excess  of  food  over  the  powers  of  digestion,  is  favourable  to  their 
growth.  £xcessive  indulgence  of  the  appetite  has,  theipefore,  the  same  effect 
M  defective  digestion.  The  use  of  certain  articles  of  food  also  predisposes  to 
worms,  such  as  crude  vegetables,  unripe  fruits,  and  indigestible  substances  in 
general.  Bad  bread,  spoiled  cheese  and  meats,  the  flesh  of  diseased  animals, 
and  the  nso  of  bad  water  as  drink,  are  fruitful  sources  of  verminous  affections. 
It  is  said  that  they  seem  sometimes  to  occur  epidemically ;  but  the  probability 
iMf  that,  under  these  circumstances,  a  close  examination  might  trace  their 
origin  to  some  impropriety  of  diet  affecting  great  numbers  of  individuab ;  and 
the  same  remark  is  perhaps  applicable  to  the  well-ascertained  fact,  that  some 
regions  of  country  are  much  more  subject  to  worms  than  others.  Neverthe* 
less,  it  is  not  impossible  that  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  may  favour 
the  production  of  worms ;  and  it  has  been  observed  that  they  are  most  abun- 
dant in  moist  countries,  and  during  a  long  prevalence  of  warm  damp  weather. 
Children,  after  weaning,  and  up  to  about  the  age  of  puberty,  are  more  fre- 
quently affected  with  worms  than  either  very  young  infants  or  adults,  proba- 
ilj  owing  to  the  nature  of  their  diet,  which  is  often  ill  adapted  to  their  jet 
immature  powers  of  digestion. 

Treatment — ^Two  indications  are  presented,  Jirst,  to  expel  the  worms  from 
Ihe  bowels,  and,  $econdfyy  to  prevent  their  reproduction. 

The/int  induxUum  may  be  fulfilled  by  active  purgatives,  which  expel  them 
by  increasing  the  peristaltic  movement,  or  by  anthelmintic  medicines,  which 
&T0ur  their  expulsion  through  the  ordinary  contraction  of  the  bowels,  by 
rendering  them  less  able  or  less  disposed  to  resist  this  contraction.  But  a 
-more  effectual  plan  is  to  combine  these  two  modes,  thus  at  the  same  time 
bringing  a  greater  force  to  bear  upon  the  worms,  and  diminishing  their  pow- 
ers of  resistance.  The  purgatives  and  anthelmintics  may  be  given  conjointly; 
or  the  latter  may  be  administered  night  and  morning  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
followed  by  the  former. 

Anthelmintics  are  medicines  which  prove  disagreeable  to  the  worms,  and 
thereby  dispose  them  to  leave  the  bowels,  or  so  debilitate  them  as  to  disable 
them  from  maintaining  their  position,  or  destroy  their  life,  and  thus  expose 
them  to  the  expi;ilsive  powers  of  the  intestines,  or  the  digestive  powers  of  the 
litomach.  They  insy  produce  these  effects  by  acting  on  the  susceptibilities  of 
the  worm,  as  medicines  and  poisons  act  on  the  human  system,  or  by  mechan- 
ically bruising  or  wounding  it.  Among  those  which  operate  in  the  former 
method  may  be  mentioned  pink-root,  azedarach,  the  hark  of  Andira  inermuj 
fmaie  ferny  the  bark  of  pomegranate  root,  koottto,  walnnt-rind,  common  »altj 
ecunphoTy  various  hittersy  and  numerous  substances  characterized  by  contain- 
ing a  strongly  odorous  or  highly  stimulating  volatile  oil,  as  turpentine,  copaiba, 
savine,  chenapodium  or  American  wormseed,  semen  santonicse  or  European 
wormseedy  tans^,  rucy  wormwood,  garlicy  and  assafetida.  Several  of  the  vola- 
tile oils  themselves  are  still  more  efficacious,  especially  the  oil  of  turpentine 
and  that  of  chenapodium.  Electricity  passed  through  the  bowels,  in  suc- 
eessive  and  somewhat  violent  shocks,  has  been  supposed  to  injure  or  kill  the 
worms,  and  favour  their  expulsion  by  cathartics.  The  mechanical  anthelmin- 
tics are  chiefly  cowhage,  which  wounds  and  sometimes  destroys  the  worms  by 
the  aharp  bristles  of  its  podS|  and  the  powder  of  tin,  or  of  zinc  which  bruises 
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or  ser&tches  them  by  its  angular  particlea.  MefoJUc  mertury,  which  has 
been  recommended  in  worms,  nndonbtedly  operates  by  its  great  weight.  The 
Jixfd  oiU  are  thought  by  some  to  act  as  anthelmintics  by  covering  the  sorfiiee 
of  the  worm,  and  thus  closing  its  respiratory  pores  against  the  entrance  of  air. 

In  the  choice  of  purgatives,  attention  should  be  paid  to  their  anthelmiotie 
properties.  Tl)us,  calomel  is  a  powerful  vermifuge,  much  more  so  than  can 
be  satisfactorily  explained  by  a  reference  to  its  mere  cathartic  power.  The 
probability  is,  that  it  proves  disagreeable  or  injurious  to  the  worm  by  the 
acrid  property  of  the  bile  which  it  causes  to  be  secreted.  Aloet  Is  also  thou|!ht 
to  possess  vermifuge  properties,  independently  of  its  purgative  action,  owing 
to  its  intense  bitterness;  this  property  being  considered  by  some  as  extremely 
offensive  to  worms.  The  same  may  be  said  of  colorynth.  If  there  is  truth  in 
the  supposition  before  alluded  to,  of  the  suffocating  action  of  fixed  oils  on  the 
worms,  which,  however,  is  by  no  means  certain,  at  least  in  reference  to  the 
operation  of  these  oils  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  casiar  oil  and  olive  oil 
ought  to  be  efficacious  anthelmintics.  The  oil  of  turpentine  in  very  large 
doses,  and  the  bark  of  pomegranate  root,  unite  purgative  and  anthelmintie 
powers.  Considered  independently  of  anthelmintic  properties,  those  cathar- 
tics are  the  most  powerfully  vermifuge  which  act  with  greatest  energy  on  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  bowels.  Senna,  jalap,  scammony,  aloes,  black  hellebore^ 
cevadilla,  colocynth,  gamboge,  croton  oil,  and  elatenum  have  been  used,  va* 
riously  combined,  and  in  various  modes  of  preparation;  but,  except  in  veiy 
obstinate  cases,  it  is  better  to  trust  to  the  proper  anthelmintics^  with  the  less 
violent  of  these  cathartics,  than  to  endanger  inflammation  of  the  bowelSi  er 
exhaustion  of  the  patient,  by  a  resort  to  the  most  energetic. 

To  meet  the  second  indication,  that,  namely,  of  preventing  the  reproduction 
of  the  worms  when  once  destroyed  or  evacuated,  it  is  necessair  to  attend  to 
the  food  and  drink  of  the  patient,  and,  if  the  digestion  is  feeble,  to  promote 
that  function  by  tonic  medicines,  exercise,  and  other  suitable  measures.  Ex- 
cess in  eating,  indigestible  substances,  unwholesome  food  of  all  kinds,  and 
unwholesome  drinks  should  be  avoided.  Of  the  tonics,  the  different  prepara- 
tions of  iron  are  probably  the  most  efficacious;  though  they  may  be  advan- 
tageously combined  with  the  simple  bitters,  as  gentian,  quassia^  and  columbo. 
The  bitters  in  which  the  tonic  principle  is  associated  with  an  anthelmintie 
volatile  oil,  as  wormwood,  tansy,  and  rue,  were  formerly  much  used,  and  are 
probably  not  without  a  peculiar  efficacy.  When  there  is  acid  in  the  stomach 
or  bowels,  lime-water,  or  one  of  the  alkaline  carbonates  may  be  usefully  wao- 
ciated  with  the  bitters.  The  rules  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  dyspepsia 
may  be  considered  as  in  force  in  the  present  case.  Very  often,  however, 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  worms,  all  unpleasant  symptoms  cease,  and  no  further 
treatment  is  necessary. 

1.  KouND  Worm. — Ascaris  Inmhricoides. — The  round  worm  generally 
inhabits  the  small  intestines ;  but  not  nnfrcquently  makes  its  way  upward 
into  the  stomach,  or  downward  into  the  rectum  ;  and  sometimes  escapes  from 
the  alimentary  canal  by  the  mouth,  or  by  the  anus.  It  occasionally  enten 
other  passages  which  communicate  with  that  canal ;  having  been  found  in 
the  posterior  nares,  the  trachea,  the  pancreatic  and  biliary  ducts,  and  the 
gall-bladder.  It  is  sometimes  solitary;  but  more  generally  in  considerable 
numbers ;  and  two  hundred  have  been  known  to  pass  from  one  patient  in  a 
week.  The  worm  is  supposed  to  feed  upon  the  intestinaj  mucus,  which  is 
usually  copious  where  these  parasites  exist.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in 
children,  occasionally  in  adults,  and  seldom'  in  old  persons.  Of  all  the  differ- 
ent worms  that  infest  the  bowels,  this  is  usually  conaidered  aa  by  far  the 
most  common,  and  certainly  is  ao  with  the  exoepUon  of  the  trieocepnalia. 
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The  sjmptoms  are  those  alreadj  enamerated  as  Nfesnlting  from  intestinal 
worms  in  'general.  The  most  characteristic  signs  are  perhaps  a  tnniid  abdo- 
Bien,  irregularity  of  the  bowels,  depraved  appetite,  picking  of  the  nose,  and 

Sinding  of  the  teeth  in  sleep.  When  these  worms  exist  in  the  stomach, 
ey  occasion  peculiar  deranged  sensations  in  the  epigastrium,  with  nausea, 
mod  frequent  retching,  and  motions  on  the  part  of  the  patient  as  if  he  were 
eboking  from  something  in  the  throat,  produced  probably  by  attempts  of  the 
worm  to  enter  the  oesophagus,  or  by  its  actual  presence  in  that  tube.  When 
these  motions  occur  in  an  infant,  the  round  worm  may  be  suspected  to  exist 
ID  the  stomach.  But  the  only  certain  proof  that  a  patient  is,  or  has  been 
labouring  under  this  worm,  is  the  ^ght  of  it  after  it  has  passed  from  the 
bowel9,  or  been  discharged  from  the  stomach.  It  sometimes  comes  away 
■pontaneoosly  from  the  anus,  and  is  not  unfrequently  eyacuated  with  the 
fefoes,  thus  affording  the  requisite  evidence  of  its  existence. 

The  general  course  of  treatment  for  worms  already  described  is  applicable 
to  this  species.  A  good  remedy  at  the  commencement,  and  one  which  will 
ftlone,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  produce  an  evacuation  of  the  worms,  is 
ma  infusion  of  senna  and  pink-root,  with  sulphate  of  magnesia  to  correct  the 
griping  property  of  the  cathartic,  manna  to  cover  the  taste,  and  fenneUseed 
or  other  aromatic  to  correct  the  flavour,  and  to  render  the  whole  more  aecept- 
mble  to  the  stomach.  This  infusion  may  be  given  in  'a  small  dose  once  or 
twice  a  day,  so  as  to  produce  two  or  three  evacuations  in  the  twenty-foar 
hoiirs,  and  may  be  continued  daily,  or  every  other  day,  for  one  or  two  weeks, 
or  even  a  longer  period,  if  necessary,  and  it  do  not  too  much  debilitate  the 
patient.*  A  little  savine  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  added  to  the 
infosion,  in  obstinate  cases.  Another  good  preparation  is  the  officinal  fluid 
extract  of  spigelia  and  senna,  of  which  a  teaspoouful  may  be  given  to  a  child 
two  or  three  years  old,  and  repeated  as  above. 

If  evidences  of  deranged  biliary  secretion  are  presented,  or  the  bowels  are  too 
irritable  for  the  use  of  the  above  infusion,  or  if  the  infusion  has  failed,  or  any 
difficulty  exists  in  the  way  of  its  exhibition,  calomel  may  often  be  advantage- 
ously resorted  to.  This  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  efficacious  anthelmintics, 
and  has  the  great  advantage,  in  the  cases  of  children,  of  easy  administration. 
It  isbest  given  in  connexion  with  powdered  spigelia,  and  followed  at  a  proper 
intetval  by  castor  oil.  To  a  child  four  grains  of  calomel  and  sixteen  of 
spigelia  may  be  given  at  bedtime,  followed  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil  in  the 
looming;  and  the  remedy  may  be  repeated  ouce  and  again,  if  required,  at 
intervals  of  three  or  four  days.  In  adults,  the  calomel  and  pink-root  may  be 
associated  with  some  quicker  cathartic,  as  jalap,  scammony,  or  compound 
extract  of  colocynth. 

Another  plan  is  to  administer,  morning  and  evening,  for  several  successive 
days;  a  dose  of  some  anthelmintic,  and  afterwards  a  purgative  dose  of  calomel 
or  other  cathartic,  to  expel  the  debilitated  or  dead  worms.  For  this  purpose, 
in  the  case  of  a  child,  half  a  fluidounce  or  afluidounce  of  the  officinal  infusion 
of  pink-rooty  or  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  the  powder;  from  twenty  to  forty 
grains  of  powdered  wormseed  {clienopodium),  or  from  five  to  ten  drops  of  the 
Tolatile  oil ;  from  five  to  twenty  drops  of  the  oil  of  turpentine;  or  a  drachm 
of  an  electuary  made  by  incorporating  the  l)ris((es  of  cowhage  with  syrup  or 
molasses,  may  be  employed.  The  oil  of  turpentine  is  peculiarly  efficacious  in 
Stomachic  worms,  as  pointed  out  by  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Klapp,  of  Philadel- 
phia.    In  our  Southern  States,  where  the  pride  of  China  (^Melia  Azedarach) 

*  R. — S«nn8B,  Spif^eKsB,  &2  ^bs  ;  Magnesice  Sulpbnt  ^ij ;  ManD»  ^ ;  Foeniouli  51} ; 
A^foiB  ferreot.  Qj.  To  be  macerated  for  two  hours  in  a  coTered  veM^  Dose,  fur  a 
ehild  two  years  old,  about  f  Jss ;  for  an  adult  f  5ig  or  f  JW. 
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grows,  the  bark  of  tlie  root  of  that  tree  (Azedarach^  U.  S.)  is  much  empli^ed. 
Four  ounces  of  the  fresh  bark  are  boiled  with  two  pints  of  water  down  to  one, 
and  a  tablespoonful  is  given  to  a  child  for  a  dose.  The  cedar  oppU^  an  ex- 
crescence upon  the  branches  of  the  Juniperus  Yirginiana,  or  common  red 
cedar,  has  been  highly  recommended,  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to  twentj  grains 
of  the  powder,  repeated  as  above  mentioned,  and  will  often  prove  cffectoaL 
The  above  anthelmintics  may  be  employed  successivelj,  one  of  them  somo- 
times  succeeding  when  another  has  failed. 

In  nervous  cases,  advantage  may  result  from  combining  assafetida,  garlic,  or 
valerian  with  the  more  decided  anthelmintics.  When  the  digestion  is  feeble, 
the  vegetable  bitters,  or  chalybeate  preparations  should  be  employed  in  a 
similar  connexion,  and,  in  cases  of  the  existence  of  an  excess  of  acid  in  the 
stomach  or  bowels,  antacids  should  also  be  added.  These  different  remedies 
may  be  combined  in  the  liquid  form,  in  that  of  powder,  electuary,  or  pill,  to 
suit  the  views  of  the  practitioner,  or  the  convenience  of  the  patient.  Care 
must  be  taken,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  worms,  to  provide  against  their 
reproduction,  as  directed  in  page  654. 

2.  Thread-worm. — Ascarides, — Maw-worm* — AtcarU  vermieularis, — The 
peculiar  seat  of  ascarides  is  the  rectum ;  but  they  sometimes  also  inhabit  the 
colon,  and  are  said  to  have  been  occasionally  seen  in  the  stomach,  and  to  hatre 
derived  from  this  circumstance  their  name  of  maw-warm;  though  Dr.  Good 
ascribes  the  origin  of  this  name  rather  to  the  disagreeable  sensations  they 
produce  in  the  stomach,  from  sympathy  with  the  rectum,  than  to  their  actual 
presence  in  the  former  visous.  In  the  female  they  sometimes  enter  the  va^na, 
giving  rise  to  severe  irritation  and  intense  itching,  and  even  to  symptoms  of 
nymphomania.  They  are  usually  in  great  numbers,  and  multiply  very  rapidly. 
Persons  of  all  ages  are  liable  to  them;  but  they  are  most  frequent  in  childitD. 

Their  characteristic  symptom  is  an  itching  sensation  at  the  anus,  which  is 
often  distressing  and  almost  insupportable,  especially  in  the  evening,  and  after 
the  patient  has  become  warm  in  bed.  Tenesmus,  mucous  or  bloody  dischargei^ 
and  small  tumours  about  the  anus  are  also  among  their  effects.  These  locsl 
symptoms  are  in  some  case  all  that  are  exhibited ;  but  the  general  derange- 
ments which  have  before  been  described  as  produced  by  worms,  may  proceed 
also  from  this  species.  Disorder  of  the  nervous  system  is  especially  apt  to 
occur,  from  the  intense  local  irritation  occasioned  by  the  movements  of  the 
worms ;  and  this  disorder  amounts  sometimes  in  children  to  general  eonral- 
sions.  But  this  irritation  of  the  anus  may  proceed  from  other  causes,  and 
the  only  certain  evidence  of  the  existence  of  ascarides  in  the  rectum  is  afforded 
by  their  occasional  appearance  upon  the  bed-clothes,  or  in  the  stools.  They 
not  unfrequently  make  their  way  out  of  the  rectum  during  the  night,  and  may 
be  seen  upon  the  sheets  in  the  morning;  and  are  sometimes  discharged  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  either  mixed  with  the  feces,  or  enveloped  in  mncos,  or 
clustered  together  in  the  form  of  a  ball.  It  is  extremely  difficult  completely 
to  dislodge  them  from  the  bowels;  for,  however  great  the  numben  evacnated, 
or  the  temporary  relief  obtained,  a  few  generally  remain,  and,  by  the  rapidity 
of  their  propagation,  reproduce  all  the  original  symptoms.  Though  produe- 
tive  of  great  inconvenience,  and  even  suffering,  they  may  exist  for  many  yean 
without  serious  injury  to  the  health,  and  have  been  known  to  continue  through 
almost  the  whole  of  a  long  life,  without  reason  to  suppose  that  they  had  in 
any  degree  shortened  it.  (Ueberden,  Trans,  of  the  (Jul,  o/ Phjft,,  Loii<^.,L  54.) 

Treatment. — Medicines  taken  by  the  mouth  are  usually  less  efficacious  ia 
this  than  the  other  species  of  worms.  The  most  successful  plan  is  to  address 
the  remedies  immediately  to  the  rectum,  and,  having  weakened  or  desteojed 
the  worms  by  anthelmintic  enematai  then  to  prooure  todr  expokioo  hj  eadw^ 
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tics  taken  in  the  ordinary  way,  or  thrown  bto  the  bowels.  The  sahetanoeB 
most  advantageously  employed  in  enemata,  are  oil  of  turpentine,  aioes,  com- 
mon salt,  decoction  of  rue  or  wormwood,  infusion  of  tobacco,  sulphuretted 
waters,  the  alkaline  sulphurets,  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron,  chloride  of  soda, 
and  vinegar.     Great  advantage  is  said  to  have  resulted  from  an  infusion  of 

Juassia  made  in  the  proportion  of  two  drachms  to  four  fluidounces  of  water. 
Gaz,  de$  Sopitauxy  Sept.  1846.)  Some  one  of  these,  or  some  combination 
of  them,  should  be  injected  daily,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  and 
after  several  days  should  be  followed  by  a  dose  of  calomel  or  aloes,  or  other 
brisk  cathartic.  A  dose  of  sulphur,  taken  every  morning  before  breakfast, 
has  been  found  very  useful.  Advantage  has  also  been  derived  from  the  intro- 
duction into  the  rectum  of  a  bougie  smeared  with  mercurial  ointment,  or  of  a 
candle  or  piece  of  (at  pork  tied  to  a  string,  which,  after  having  been  allowed 
\o  remain  for  some  time,  is  withdrawn  with  the  worms  adhering  to  it  In 
adnlts,  much  relief  may  sometimes  be  obtained  by  the  greased  finger  employed 
in  like  manner.  Injections  of  olive  oil  or  other  mild  fixed  oil,  and  the  exter- 
nal application  of  creasote  incorporated  with  some  unctuous  matter,  have  been 
recommended  as  palliative  measures.  The  frequent  local  use  of  cold  water 
abo  allays  the  itoiing.  It  is  advised  to  avoid  exposure  to  heat,  or  the  use  of 
stimulating  articles  of  food.  When  the  worms  have  found  their  way  into  the 
Vagina,  injections  of  cold  water  with  vinegar  are  recommended  by  Bremser. 
The  general  health  should  be  attended  to  as  in  the  other  kinds  of  worms.  It 
is  asserted  that  the  change  of  system  which  takes  place  at  puberty  is  un&vour- 
aUe  to  the  existence  of  these  worms,  which  often  cease  to  appear  after  that  period. 

3.  LoNQ  Thread- WORM. — Tn'cocephalus  dispar, — This  worm  is  found 
moat  frequently  in  the  csocum  or  other  part  of  the  colon,  but  sometimes  also 
in  the  small  intestines,  either  loose,  or  with  its  anterior  capillary  portion  in- 
■teted  into  the  mucous  membrane.  It  is  often  observed,  in  great  numbers, 
in  the  bodies  of  individuals  who  have  died  suddenly,  by  accident  or  from 
some  acute  disease,  and  who  have  exhibited  no  evidence  of  its  existence 
during  life.  The  tricocephalus  was  first  noticed  as  a  distinct  worm  in  Ger- 
many, in  the  year  1760,  and  has  since  generally  been  considered  as  very  rare, 
^e  &ct,  however,  appears  to  be,  that  it  is  very  common,  perhaps  the  most 
80  of  all  the  intestinal  parasites ;  but  has  escaped  notice  in  consequence  of  its 
minuteness,  or  been  confounded  with  the  ascaris  vermicularis.  It  is  stated 
in  the  London  Medico-  Chirurgical  Transactions  (vol..  xxii.  p.  285),  that,  in 
the  London  Hospital,  during  one  winter,  this  worm  was  found  in  almost  all 
the  bodies  carefully  examined,  whether  of  persons  destroyed  by  injuries,  or 
of  those  who  had  died  of  disease.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  are  any 
peculiar  symptoms  which  indicate  its  existence,  or  that  any  special  course 
of  treatment  is  to  be  pursued.  Should  the  ordinary  signs  of  worms  be  pre- 
sent, the  remedies  adapted  to  the  round  worm  may  be  employed. 

4.  Common  Tape- worm. — Teenia  solum. — Broad  Tapb-worm. — Both' 
riocepKdlus,  latus, — Tmnia  /a/o.— Between  these  two  worms  there  seems  to 
be  no  such  difference  in  their  habits,  residence,  symptoms,  or  treatment,  as  to 
require  a  distinct  practical  consideration.  The  following  observations  may, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  applicable  to  both  kinds.  The  bothriocephalus,  or 
broad  tape-worm,  is  said  to  be  found  only  among  the  inhabitants  of  Switzer- 
land, Poland,  and  Ilussia,  or  in  individuals  who  have  been  in  those  regions ; 
the  tsonia,  or  common  tape-worm,  is  met  with  everywhere. 

•They  inhabit  chiefly  the  small  intestines;  and  are  often  solitary,  but  some- 
times also  in  numbers,  though  less  numerous  than  the  other  intestinal  worms. 
They  occur  during  childhood,  but  more  frequently  after  puberty,  and  are 
yery  rare  in  old  age.     Females  are  more  subject  to  them  than  males.     They 
VOL.  I.  42 
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are  much  more  common  in  some  conntries  tban  in  others,  and  are  oompanh 
tiTcly  rare  in  the  United  States,  at  least  within  the  limits  of  my  obserratioii. 
Perhaps  this  result  may  be  ascribed  to  the  abundance  of  wholesome  food 
within  reach  of  everybody  in  this  country.  Tape-worms  often  exist  in  large 
and  tangled  bunches,  so  as  to  interfere  mechanically  with  the  proper  perform* 
ance  of  the  intestinal  functions. 

It  is  affirmed  that  the  taenia  and  bothriocephalus  cannot  propagate  in  the 
human  intestines  through  their  eggs,  and  require  to  be  transplanted  to  an- 
other animal  in  onler  to  become  reproductiye ;  so  that,  if  the  worm  can  be 
wholly  expelled,  there  is  no  danger  of  an  increase  from  its  eggs  deponted  io 
the  bowels.  (See  Archives  Gin.^  4e  s^r.,  xxix.  206.) 

Symptonu. — ^In  some  instances,  the  tape-worm  has  long  existed  in  the 
bowels  without  producing  any  very  prominent  symptoms;  but  it  generally 
occasions  great  discomfort,  and  sometimes  materially  deranges  the  health. 
There  is  not  often  perhaps  very  acute  pain ;  but  the  sensations  experieneed 
are  scarcely  less  distressing  than  pain,  and  are  often  attended  with  great  de- 
pression of  spirits  or  irritability  of  temper.     These  sensations  are  referred  to 
the  movements  of  the  worm.     Professor  Wawruch,  of  Vienna,  who  during  a 
period  of  twenty  years  had  witnessed  206  cases  of  tape-worm,  gives  the  ml- 
lowing  summary  of  the  symptoms: — Dull  pain  in  the  forehead;  giddinesi; 
buzzing  in  the  ears;  dulness  of  the  eyes,  which  are  surrounded  by  a  daA 
circle;  edematous  eyelids;  dilated  pupils;  frequent  and  spasmodic  movementi 
of  the  eyes;  alternate  paleness  and  flushing  of  the  fistce;  paleness  of  the  lips; 
peculiar  movements  of  the  nose  and  mouth;  emaciation;  alternate  loss  aad 
excess  of  appetite;  cravings  for  particular  articles  of  food;  offensive  breath; 
furred  tongue ;  spitting  and  vomiting  of  thin  mucus  in  the  mornings ;  itch> 
ing  at  the  nose,  anus,  and  vulva;  grinding  of  the  teeth,  especially  during 
sleep;  constriction  of  the  throat;  swelling  of  the  belly;  gurgling,  shooting 
pains,  and  a  sense  of  pinching  about  the  umbilicus;  a  feeling  in  the  morning 
as  of  a  foreign  body  moving  in  the  bowels;  amelioration  of  all  the  symptmns 
under  the  use  of  farinaceous  food,  hot  bread,  and  coffee;  finally,  depresaioo 
of  spirits,  and  a  train  of  nervous  derangements  in  protracted  cases.  {ArckijBa 
Ginirales,  4e  s6r.,  i.  208,  from   OeMterrich,  Afefl,  Jahrhuchy  1841,  No.  2.) 
Sometimes  the  nervous  disturbance  amounts  to  convulsive  movements,  of  an 
epileptiform  or  hysterical  character,  and  when  these  occur  in  a  man,  with 
signs  of  abdominal  disorder,  the  possible  existence  of  the  worm  should  be 
BUflpcctcd,  and  an  investigation  of  the  evacuations  made.     The  most  certain 
sign  is  the  discharge  of  joints  of  the  worm,  which  are  either  passed  alone  or 
with  the  stools.     These  joints  usually  exhibit  signs  of  life  when  they  first 
appear,  and  have  been  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  independent  existenoe, 
and  even  of  propagation ;  but  this  is  denied  by  the  best  authorities. 

Treatment. — Tape-worms  have  the  power  of  retaining  their  place  very  tena- 
ciously in  the  bowels,  possibly  in  consequence  of  holding  on  to  the  mucous  coat 
by  means  of  suction.  They  often  continue  fur  years  to  harass  the  patient,  who 
passes  from  time  to  time  separated  joints,  or  even  large  portions  of  the  worm, 
without  getting  entirely  rid  of  the  troublesome  parasite.  The  duration  of  the 
affection,  according  to  the  observation  of  Wawruch,  varies  from  a  few  monthi 
to  thirty-five  years.  It  is  considered  important  that  the  head  of  the  wors 
should  be  expelled ;  as,  until  this  happens,  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  evil 
has  ceased.  Many  different  plans  of  treatment  have  been  employed  with 
asserted  success;  most  of  them  including  active  purgation,  and  the  use  of 
substances  calculated  to  injure  or  destroy  the  worm.  Whatever  method  of 
cure  is  followed,  much  pain  is  often  experienced  by  the  patient  juat  before 
the  expolaion  of  the  worm,  which  ia  ascribed  to  the  violeBt  moveaieDti  of  the 
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animal,  under  the  inflaence  of  the  medicine.  It  is  deemed  best  to  prepare 
the  palient  by  a  somewhat  restricted  diet  upon  the  day  preceding  the  use  of 
the  medicine,  which  should  be  given  in  the  morning  upon  an  empty  stomach. 
By  some  it  is  even  advised  to  precede  the  anthelmintic,  for  four  or  five  days, 
by  a  spare  diet,  consisting  ohiedfly  oi  liquids,  and  by  the  use  of  saline  or  other 
laxatives,  so  as  to  leave  the  worm  with  as  little  protection  as  possible  from 
the  alvine  contents,  against  the  influence  of  the  active  purgatives,  or  the  an- 
thelmintics, which  may  be  given  for  its  expulsion.  The  following  remediea 
•re  those  which  have  attracted  most  notice. 

The  medicine  at  present  probably  most  relied  on  is  the  oil  of  twrpenime. 
This  is  given  in  large  doses,  and  very  often  with  the  speediest  and  faappieal 
effects.  The  quantity  administered  at  once  varies  from  half  a  fluidounoe  to 
-two  fluidounoes,  and  much  exceeds  the  dose  of  the  medicine  for  ordinary  pur- 
poaes.  But,  in  this  large  dose,  the  oil  is  thought  to  be  less  apt  to  produpe 
constitutional  disturbance  or  irritation  of  the  kidneys;  because,  acting  as  a 
'cathartic,  it  is  less  apt  to  be  absorbed.  The  only  inconveniences  usually  ex- 
porienoed  are  heat  of  stomach,  some  general  febrile  excitement,  and  a  sense 
of  fulness  in  the  head;  but  sometimes  it  causes  headache,  vertigo,  a 'kind  of 
intoxication  or  delirium,  drowsiness,  &c. ;  and  these  efiects  will  occasionally 
Cootinue  for  several  days.  They  are  most  apt  to  follow  when  the  medicine 
frils  to  act  as  a  cathartic.  The  oil  usually  operates  quickly  upon  the  bowels, 
«iid  brings  the  worm  or  portions  of  it  away  dead  along  with  it.  The  caution, 
liowever,  should  always  be  observed,  if  it  do  not  purge  in  the  coarse  of  two 
or  three  hours,  to  administer  a  full  dose  of  castor  oil,  and  to  aid  the  action  of 
the  medicine,  if  necessary,  by  enemata.  A  good  plan,  in  order  to  insure  the 
cathartic  action,  is  to  give  the  two  oils  conjointly,  half  a  fluidounce  of  th^  oil 
-of  turpentine  being  mixed  with  an  ounce  of  castor  oil,  and  the  dose  repeated 
in  a  few  hours  if  it  should  fail  to  operate.  Olive  oil  has-  been  recommended 
as  a  substitute  for  castor  oil,  in  double  the  .dose;  but  it  is  not  to  be  relied  our 
CSroton  oil  has  sometimes  been  given  after  the  oil  of  turpentine;  but,  though 
•polrerful,  it  adds  unnecessarily  to  the  intestinal  irritation.  In  order  to  ob- 
.'viate  such  irritation,  it  is  recommended  that  the  patient  drink  freely  of  broths 
or  mucilaginous  liquids  during  the  use  of  the  oil.  This  may  be  adnunistered 
in  milk,  coffee,  or  some  one  of  the  aromatic  waters. 

From  the  statement  of  Dr.  Knox,  who  had  the  opportunity  of  treating 
nnmerous  cases  of  tape-worm  among  the  British  troops  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  it  appears  that  the  large  doses  of  oil  of  turpentine  above  mentioned 
are  not  essential.  Ue  found  that  a  drachm  .or  two  of  the  oil,  given  with  a 
little  water,*morning  and  evening,  for  three  days  successively,  was  generally 
aofficient  to  destroy  the  worm,  even  in  the  most  obstinate  cases,  and  to  cause 
its  discharge  from  the  bowels  without  the  aid  ol  purgatives;  though  the 
administration  of  a  little  castor  oil,  each  day  about  noon,  was  deemed  ad- 
'viflable.  (See  K.  American  Med,  and  Surg.  Journ,j  ii.  116.)  The  success 
■aid  to  have  attended  upon  the  use  of  small  and  repeated  doses  of  Venice 
terpentine,  which  depends  for  its  virtues  upon  the  volatile  oil,  is  confirmatory 
of  the  statement  of  ]>r.  Knox.  (Huf elands  Journal^  June,  1826.) 

A  preparation  known  by  the  name  of  Chaberfs  empyreunuitic  tnly  whioh 
obtained  great  reputation  on  the  continent  of  Europe  in  the  cure  of  tmnia, 
owes  ita  efficacy,  in  all  probability,  chiefly  to  the  oil  of  turpentine  which  it 
contains.  It  is  prepared  by  mixing  together  three  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine 
and  one  of  the  empyreumatic  oil  of  hartshorn,  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand 
for  four  days,  and  then  distilling  off  three-quarters  of  it  by  means  of  a  sand- 
bath.  The  liquid  should  be  kept  in  small  and  well-stopped  bottles;  as  it  is 
iignred  by  exposure.    Bremser  found  it  a  most  efficacioos  remedy  in  tape- 
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worm,  haying  effected  cores  with  it  in  more  than  fire  huDdred  eases.  His 
treatment  confliated  in  first  evacnating  the  bowels  by  means  of  a  pargative 
electuary,  afterwards  administering  two  teaspoonfnls  of  the  oil  in  a  little 
water,  morning  and  evening,  for  seyeral  days,  until  about  three  <mDcee  had 
been  u«ed,  then  interposing  a  purgative,  and  finally  resuming  the  oil  as  al 
first  until  the  cure  was  completed.  From  four  to  six  ounces  altogether  an 
rec|uired  for  this  purpose.  Under  the  action  of  this  remedy,  the  worm  k 
thought  by  Bremser  to  be  destroyed,  and  to  undergo  partial  digestion,  m 
that  it  does  not  come  away  whole  ^m  the  bowels,  and  sometimes  is  not  dia- 
coverable  in  the  evacuations,  though  the  cessation  of  the  symptoms  proves 
the  efficacy  of  the  medicine.  The  oil  is  very  nauseous,  and  aromatic  addi- 
tions should  be  made  to  cover  its  flavour. 

Mach  published  testimony  exists  in  &vour  of  the  bark  of  pomtgrmnaM 
root.  The  fact  that  a  living  tape-worm,  introduced  into  a  decoction  of  tbe 
bark,  immediately  evinces  great  suffering  by  its  writhings  and  rnntortinM, 
and  dies  in  the  course  of  five  minutes,  while  it  is  capable  of  living  seTenl 
hours  in  pure  water,  is  a  proof  that  the  bark  is  poisonous  to  the  animaL 
The  remedy  may  be  administered  in  powder  or  decoction;  but  the  latter  fom 
is  usually  preferred.  Two  ounces  of  the  bruised  bark  are  macerated  in  a 
quart  of  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  mixture  then  boiled  down  to  a 
pint.  A  wineglassfnl  is  to  be  given  every  half-hour,  hour,  or  two  heoiii 
until  the  whole  is  taken,  or  a  powerful  action  is  produced.  The  remedy  ofin 
occasions  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  generally  purges,  and  the  worm  oomea 
away  with  the  stools.  It  is  recommended  to  diet  the  patient  strictly,  and 
give  a  dose  of  castor  oil  on  the  preceding  day,  and;  if  the  decoction  ahovld 
not  purge,  to  follow  it  with  castor  oil  or  an  enema.  Should  the  worm  not  fat 
discharged  at  the  first  trial,  it  is  recommended  to  repeat  the  remedy  daily  for 
throe  or  four  days,  Dr  until  the  desired  effect  is  obtained. 

The  root  of  the  male  fern  is  also  a  remedy  which  has  enjoyed  great  npv- 
tation  in  the  treatment  of  tape-worm.  The  reports  in  ita  favour  are  too 
numerous  to  admit  of  a  reasonable  doubt  of  its  efficacy;  but  the  dried  root 
as  found  in  our  shops  is  probably  in  general  nearly  or  quite  inert,  in  conia 
qucnce  of  long  keeping;  and  the  remedy,  therefore,  has  obtained  little  cndk 
in  this  country  as  a  vermifuge.  It  is  given  in  powder,  or  in  the  form  of 
ethereal  extract,  sometimes  called  oil  of  fern.  The  dose  of  the  former  is 
from  one  to  three  drachms,  of  the  latter  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains,  to  be 
given  in  the  form  of  electuary,  and  repeated  morning  and  evening  for  a  day 
or  two.     It  is  customary  to  follow  the  root  by  some  brisk  cathartic. 

An  Abyssinian  product  called  koosso  has  recently  attracted  much  atten- 
tion as  a  remedy  for  tape- worm;  and,  from  the  numerous  reports  in  its  favoari 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  great  efficacy.  It  consists  of  the  flowers  of  a  tree, 
and  is  administered  in  the  form  of  powder,  of  which  half  an  ounce  is  mixed 
with  half  a  pint  of  warm  water,  and  given  in  two  or  three  draughts  at  short 
intervals,  in  the  morning,  on  an  empty  stomach.  Should  the  medieine  not 
operate  in  three  or  four  hours,  it  should  be  followed  by  a  brisk  fatfaarti^ 
For  further  particulars  in  relation  to  it,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  U.  S. 
Dispensatory. 

l)r.  Kiichenmeister  has  performed  some  interesting  experiments  to  aaeertaia 
the  relative  poisonous  power  over  the  two  kinds  of  tape^worm,  out  of  the  body, 
of  the  different  anthelmintics  above  mentioned,  with  the  following  result,  A 
decoction  of  the  koosso  in  milk  destroyed  the  worm  in  half  an  hour;  oil  of 
turpentine  mixed  with  the  white  of  eggs  in  an  hour  and  a  half;  root  of  the 
pomegranate  in  three  hours  and  a  half;  and  the  ethereal  extract  of  ths 
male  tern  in  four  hours.  (^Arch.  Gin.,  4e  a6r.j  xxix.  205.) 
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Tin  and  ZinCj  granulated  or  in  filings,  have  been  occasionally  employed 
vitfa  fincccss.  In  order  that  the  worms  may  be  exposed  unprotected  to  tbeir 
neohanioal  action,  they  should  be  preceded  by  a  cathartic.  The  dose  is  some- 
what indefinite.  Dr.  Alston,  beginning  with  an  ounce  in  the  morning  on  an 
empty  stomach,  administered  half  an  ounce  on  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
days,  and  closed  with  an  active  purgative. 

Many  cases  have  recently  been  reported  in  the  journals  in  which  pumpkin 
9eedt  have  been  used  successfully.  The  dose  is  about  two  ounces,  which 
_ahoald  be  taken  in  the  morning,  fasting,  and  followed  in  an  hour  or  two  by  a 
dofle  of  castor  oil.  They  may  be  taken  beaten  into  a  paste,  or  in  the  form  of 
emulsion. 

Various  other  remedies  have  been  recommended.  Schmucker  employed 
powdered  cevacHUa  in  the  dose  of  half  a  drachm  daily,  or  half  the  quantity 
tvioe  a  day,  interposing  an  occasional  purge.  Mare's  milk  is  asserted  to 
have  been  used  with  great  advantage  in  Germany.  Hufeland  associated  a 
decoction  of  garlic  in  milk  with  castor  oil  and  tin  filings.  Wawruch  used 
mUicin  in  doses  of  from  two  to  six  grains  every  l^o  hours,  with  advantage 
in  some  cases.  Dr.  S.  Jackson,  late  of  Northumberland,  showed  the  author 
a  portion  of  tape-worm  (  Tasnia  tolium)  thirty  feet  long,  which  had  been  dis- 
ebiarged  by  a  female  patient  of  his,  upon  tsJcing  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  after 
having  been,  for  two  months,  upon  the  use  of  half  a  fiuidounce  of  olive  ail^ 
night  and  momiiig,  to  obviate  constipation.  Mr.  Whittel  has*  found  oxid^ 
^fwihery  in  the  dose  of  a  grain,  repeated  occasionally,  efiectual  in  two  cases. 
Dometimes  a  portion  of  an  unbroken  worm  passes  out  through  the  anus,  while 
the  remainder  continues  within  the  bowels.  Caution  is  here  requisite  not  to 
break  the  worm  in  attempting  to  extract  it.  Brera  recommends  that  it  should 
be  tied  with  a  piece  of  silk.  When  thus  treated,  though  the  worm  may  draw 
itself  within  the  bowel,  it  begins  to  descend  again  not  long  afterwards.  Dr. 
Oagnola  proposed  to  touch  the  extruded  portion  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  in  the 
expectation  tbat  this  poison  would  destroy  the  worm ;  and  the  experiment 
wiu  successfully  tried  by  Dr.  Ourleke.  Caution,  however,  would  be  requisite 
not  to  incur  the  risk  of  injuring  the  patient.  Dr.  Frank,  of  St.  Petersburg, 
eneeeeded  in  withdrawing  the  taenia  whole,  by  passing  the  part  without  the 
bowel  through  a  canula,  and  introducing  this  into  the  rectumi  so  as  to  over- 
eome  the  resistance  of  the  sphincter  ani. 

Article  VII. 

STRICTURE  OF  THE  RECTUM. 

The  existence  of  stricture  of  the  rectum  may  be  suspected  when  there  is 
difficulty  in  the  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  with  straining,  and  the  discharge  of 
the  feces  in  portions  of  diminished  size  and  altered  shape,  either  flattened  like 
ribbons,  or  in  worm-like  cylinders,  straight  or  spirally  twisted,  or  in  small  dis- 
tinct lumps.  If  an  examination  be  now  made,  and  resistance  offered  to  the 
passage  of  the  finger  or  a  large  bougie  up  the  rectum,  the  suspicion  will  be 
confirmed.  The  stricture  may  depend  on  thickening  or  other  organic  derange- 
ment of  the  coats  of  the  bowels,  or  upon  spasmodic  muscular  contraction. 
These  two  conditions  require  a  separate  consideration. 

1.  Organic  Stricture, — In  this  form,  which  is  the  most  frequent,  the  diffi* 
enlty  of  expelling  the  feces  comes  on  almost  imperceptibly,  and  increases 
gradually,  until  it  becomes  a  source  of  great  inconvenienee.  When  the  affec- 
tion ifl  considerably  advancedi  there  is  usually  obstinate  coDBtipationy  with 
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severe  and  painful  efforts  to  procure  evacuations,  and  often  nothing  lor  soma 
time  but  bloody  or  mucous  pasMiges ;  though  occasionally,  from  the  irritatioa 
produced  by  purgatives,  or  by  the  accumulated  fecal  matter,  a  looseness  seti 
in  which  yields  temporary  relief.  All  the  morbid  effects  enumerated  under 
the  head  of  constipation  are  experienced  in  this  afiiection.  The  stricture  may 
remain  for  an  indefinite  time  in  this  condition,  or  it  may  go  on  increasing 
until  tho  passage  is  nearly  or  quite  closed,  and  positive  obistruction  ensnea. 
(Sec  Obf  (ruction  of  the  Boweh.)  Death  is  now  inevitable  unless  from  the  in- 
terference of  art,  or  unless  nature,  as  sometimes  happens,  creates  a  new  open- 
ing for  tho  escape  of  the  feces  by  means  of  ulceration. 

The  organic  derangement  which  constitutes  the  stricture  may  be  of  a  ear- 
oinomatous  character,  or  it  may  be  entirely  destitute  of  malignancy;  and  it  ia 
important  that  the  two  states  should  be  properly  distinguished;  as  the  meana 
which  may  be  found  useful  in  the  one,  are  generally  useless  if  not  injuriow 
in  the  other. 

In  the  darcinomatotiB  or  cancerous  stricture,  there  is  severe  lancinating  paifli 
which  usually  extends  down  the  thighs;  and  the  part  affected,  if  in  the  leir- 
rhous  state,  is  usually  unequal  to  the  touch,  and  of  an  almost  eartilagineos 
hardness.     In  the  advanced  stages,  after  ulceration  has  commenced,  there  is 
an  ichorous  discharge  of  an  offensive  and  peculiar  odour,  characteristic  of  oaa* 
cer  wherever  met  with,  and  occasional  exhausting  hemorrhages.    To  the  finger 
the  diseased  structure  now  offers  ulcerated  surJPaces,  with  hard  inverted  or 
everted  edges,  and  prominent  friable  granulations.     The  patient  has  also  in 
general  a  peculiar  cachectic  aspect,  with  a  pale  waxen  or  leaden  skin,  oedema  of 
the  extremities,  and  a  very  painful  and  wan  expression  of  countenance^  con- 
sequent upon  his  protracted  sufferings.     When  the  complaint  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  finger,  it  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  recognized  by  the  odour  of 
ihe  saniouB  stools,  the  lancinating  and  persevering  pains,  and  the  cacheetie 
appearance  just  alluded  to.     The  disease  sometimes  affects  a  small  portion  of 
the  bowel,  occupying  either  one  side  or  the  whole  circumference,  or  more  rarely 
projecting  in  the  form  of  a  tumour  into  the  cavity.     In  other  instances,  il 
extends  over  a  large  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  rectum,  which  is  unequally 
thickened  and  hardened,  with  a  small  winding  passage  through  it,  and  offering 
to  the  finger  nothing  but  hard  tubercles,  or  bleeding  friable  ulcers.     Cancer 
f^f  the  rectum  is  not  uniformly  attended  with  obstinate  constipation ;  and  the 
degree  of  this  affection  varies  with  the  extent  and  position  of  the  induration, 
being  greater  when  the  whole  circumference  of  the  bowel  is  affected,  than  when 
the  disease  occupies  only  one  side  of  it.     In  the  ulcerative  stage,  instead  of 
constipation  there  is  often  an  exhausting  diarrhoea.     In  the  carcinomatous 
stricture  art  can  afford  little  relief.     Bougies  and  caustics  have  sometime! 
been  employed  to  open  or  enlarge  the  passage;  but  they  arc  justifiable  only 
when  the  danger  of  death  from  obstruction  is  imminent.     The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  attempts  to  break  or  tear  away  portions  of  the  diseased  mass,  whieh 
have  been  resorted  to  for  a  similar  purpose.     The  only  chance  of  cure  ii 
afforded  by  the  extirpation  of  the  diseased  structure,  which  is  very  rarely  pos- 
sible, without  great  danger.     Scirrhus  occupying  only  the  anal  extremity  has 
sometimes  been  sucocssAlly  removed  by  the  knife,  and  tumours  supposed  to 
be  scirrhous  have  been  separated  by  a  ligature. 

The  ordinary^  non-malufnanty  organic  stricture  is  distinguished  by  the 
absence  of  the  symptoms  above  described  as  characteristic  of  the  oanceroos. 
It  usually  depends  upon  a  thickening  of  the  submucous  cellular  tissue,  conse* 
quent  probably  upon  inflammation.  This  may  occupy  a  considerable  extent 
of  the  bowel,  and  its  whole  circumference,  or  may  be  confined  to  a  small  part 
of  it|  and  to  one  aide.    Sometimes  itoomnate  of  a  sort  of  cresoentio  o(Hriy|inh 
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tiDg  from  the  side  of  the  rectam,  sometimes  of  a  partition  extending  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  across  it,  and  sgain  of  a  transTerse  network  of  filaments. 
1(  may  be  seated  in  any  part  of  the  t^wel,  but  is  most  commonly  found  abput 
two  or  three  inches  above  the  anus.  Instances  have  occurred  in  which  the 
feces,  accumulfited  above  the  stricture,  have  by  their  pressure  produced  ulcer- 
ation, and  thus  made  their  way  outward  by  a  new  passage.  Such  a  passage 
ham  been  made  around  the  stricture  into  the  portion  of  the  bowel  beneath  it, 
into  the  bladder,  and  into  the  vagina;  the  feces  escaping  in  the  first  case  par 
anum,  in  the  second  with  the  urine,  and  in  the  third  from  the  vulva^  In  such 
instances,  the  relief  obtained  is  usually  but  temporary;  the  patient  being  at 
length  worn  out  by  the  continued  irritation  and  discharge. 

Anything. may  operate  as  a  cause  of  this  stricture,  which  is  capable  of 
.fvodncing  chronio  inflammation  in  the  coats  of  the  bowel.  It  is  occasionally, 
perhaps,  asoribable  to  venereid  infection.  Polypus  of  the  rectum  may  produce 
the  symptoms  of  stricture ;  but  the  affection  is  so  purely  surgical  that  I  shall 
not  treat  of  it  here. 

'  Stricture  is  in  general  amenable  to  treatment.  The  passages  should  be  kept 
•oil  and  unirritating  by  a  proper  attention  to  diet,  and  by  the  use  of  laxatives, 
especially  those  of  a  saline  character.  But  the  chief  means  of  cure  consists 
in  the  use  of  the  bougie,  which  should  be  introduced  daily,  and  gradually  in- 
creased in  size  as  the  passage  becomes  enkrged.  In  some  instances,  the  bis- 
toary  may  be  advantageously  resorted  to,  especially  when  the  stricture  consists 
of  a  thin  partition,  and  the  symptoms  of  obstruction  are  threatening.  In  the 
cirenlar  stricture,  which  is  usually  seated  about  one-quarter  or  one-third  of  an 
inch  above  the  anus,  M.  Robert  prefers  the  use  of  the  Vienna  caustic  (potassa 
with  lime),  which  may  be  applied  by  means  of  a  speculum.  (See  Am,  Joum, 
of  Med,  Sci,y  N.  S.,  xix.  512.)-  In  cases  where  there  is  no  alternative  between 
deaUi  and  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus,  it  is  recommended  by  Amussat 
to  make  an  opening  into  the  colon,  on  the  left  side  posteriorly,  where  it  is  not 
covered  by  the  peritoneum ;  and  the  operation  has  been  performed  with  succos. 
iDict.  cte  Mid.,  xxviL  303.) 

2.  Spasmodic  Stricture  of  the  Rectum. — ^In  this  form  of  stricture  there  is 
the  same  difficulty  in  evacuating  the  bowels,  and  the  same  lessened  dimen- 
aions,  and  altered  shape  of  the  fecal  cylinder ;  but  these  symptoms  are  not 
constant;  and  the  feces  will  occasionally  be  found  of  the  natural  size.  One 
of  the  characteristic  signs  is  a  feeling  of  constriction  before  or  at  the  time  of 
goihff  to  stool,  and  an  occasional  severe  spasmodic  pain,  especially  upon  the 
application  of  an  irritant.  The  introduction  of  a  boueie  will  be  resisted  at 
^one  time,  while  at  another,  the  instrument  may  pass  with  little  or  no  difficulty. 
She  stricture  sometimes  exists  at  the  anal  extremity  of  the  rectum,  depending 
OQ  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  internal  or  external  sphincter,  or  both.  It 
is  then  characterized  by  great  difficulty  in  introducing  the  finger  or  an  instru- 
ment through  the  anus,  while,  above  the  internal  sphincter,  the  bowel  may 
be  quite  relaxed.  There  is  the  same  difficulty  in  passing  the  feces  as  in  the 
other  cases;  and,  after  the  evacuation,  the  patient  experiences  considerable 
pain  for  some  time.  From  the  great  straining,  the  affection  is  apt  to  be 
attended  with  hemorrhoidal  tumours.  Spasmodic  stricture  is  more  apt  to  at- 
tack the  young  than  the  old,  and  is  not  commonly  attended  with  that  cachectic 
aspect,  or  general  failure  of  health,  which  frequently  marks  the  permanent 
^vganic  affection. 

This  form  of  stricture  may  result  from  a  peculiar  irritability  of  the  rectum; 
from  disorder  in  the  spinal  marrow,  or  neighbouring  pelvic  viscera  which  may 
ladiate  irritation  to  this  bowel ;  or  from  a  morbid  excitability  of  the  nervous 
fj^tem  in  gcneral|  such  as  occurs  in  hysterical  or  hypochondriacal  individuals. 
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The  exciting  cause  may  be  aoythiDg  capable  of  directly  irritating  tbe  rechnh, 
as  hardened  feces,  vitiated  bile,  or  acid  in  tbe  bowels ;  or,  in  cases  dependent 
npon  the  state  of  the  general  health,  anything  calculated  to  produce  disorder 
in  the  nervous  fnnctions. 

The  indications  in  the  treatment  are,  1.  to  remove  or  prevent  sonreea  of 
direct  irritation  to  the  rectum ;  2.  to  produce  a  relaxation  of  the  spasm;  3.  to 
diminish  the  morbid  irritability  of  the  bowel;  4.  to  remove  any  existing  spi- 
nal disorder,  and  5.  to  correct  the  morbid  condition  of  the  nervous  system 
when  this  is  in  fault.  To  meet  the  first  indication,  the  feces  should  be  kept 
in  a  soft  state  by  the  use  of  a  mild  laxative  diet,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  the 
most  unirritating  laxative  medicines,  such  as  sulphur  and  tbe  saline  aperients; 
the  biliary  secretion,  if  deranged,  should  be  corrected,  and  acid  in  the  bowels 
neutralized ;  and  all  acrid  or  drastic  cathartics,  and  especially  aloes,  should 
be  carefully  avoided.  To  produce  relaxation  of  the  spasm,  reconrse  may  ht 
bad  to  enemata  of  opium,  belladonna,  camphor,  assafetida,  and  cold  water, 
and  to  the  use  of  the  warm  bath  or  semicupinm.  The  bougie,  frequently 
introduced,  will  sometimes  be  found  useful  by  diminishing  the  irritability  it 
the  rectum ;  but,  if  this  condition  be  connected  with  inflammation,  leeches  to 
the  anus  will  be  a  more  appropriate  remedy.  Spinal  disorder  should  be  en- 
countered by  leeches,  and  rubefacient,  vesicatory,  or  pustulating  applicatiooi. 
Finally,  the  morbid  state  of  the  nervous  system  is  to  be  corrected  by  tonies, 
exercise,  a  regulated  diet,  proper  mental  occupation,  and  the  occasional  use 
of  the  nervous  stimulants,  as  valerian  and  assafetida.  In  women,  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  condition  of  the  uterus,  as  disorder  of  this  organ  nay 
operate  injuriously  upon  the  affection,  not  only  by  deranging  the  condition  rf 
the  nervous  system  generally,  but  by  transmitting  a  sympathetic  irritatian 
directly  to  the  rectum ;  and  the  same  remark  i4  applicable  to  diseases  of  the 
genital  organs  in  men,  and  of  the  urinary  apparatus  in  both  sexes. 

Article  Fill 

HEMORRHOIDS,  or  PILES. 

This  term  has  been  applied  both  to  hemorrhages  from  the  rectum,  and  to 
certain  tumours  which  form  in  and  about  the  anus.  In  the  former  east, 
whether  the  hemorrhage  is  or  is  not  accompanied  with  tumours,  the  affection 
is  called  bleeding  piles  ;  in  the  latter,  when  unconnected  with  any  discharge, 
blind  piles.  The  tumours  are  also  distinguished  into  internal  pUe$j  which 
are  within  the  sphincter  ani,  and  external,  piles,  which  are  without  the  sphinc- 
ter. I  shall  pay  little  attention  to  these  distinctions  in  the  following  remarks. 
Simple  bleeding  from  the  rectum,  independent  of  tumours,  though  it  may 
proceed  from  the  same  pathological  condition  as  that  which  gives  rise  to  the 
tumours,  falls  properly  among  the  hemorrhages,  and  will  be  considered  with 
them.  I  shall  here  speak  of  the  hemorrhage  only  as  an  attendant  or  result 
of  the  tumours. 

Two  distinct  ingredients  often  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  hemor- 
rhoidal disease;  1.  a  peculiar  constitutional  disturbance  which  determinea 
irritation  and  congestion  of  the  rectum,  and  2.  tumours  at  the  extremity  of 
the  bowel.  The  two  may  exist  separately — ^the  former  occasionally  mnning 
its  course  without  resulting  in  tumours,  the  latter  often  originating  in  purely 
local  causes ;  but  they  are  very  generally  more  or  less  associated.  I  distin- 
guish the  one  by  the  name  of  the  hemorrhoidkU  effort^  the  latter  by  that  of 
hemorrhoidal  tomoorsy  or  nmplj  AemorrAoidBi. 
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The  hemorrhotd<il  effort  is  frequently  marked  by  certain  symptoms  of  coA- 
ttitutional  disorder,  preceding  or  attending  those  of  irritation  or  congestion 
of  the  rectum.  Of  the  former  are  general  uneasiness,  mental  dejection,  or 
Irritability,  languor,  uncomfortable  sensations  in  the  head,  pain  in  the  loms, 
dyspeptic  feelings,  constipation,  and  colicky  pains ;  of  the  latter,  a  feeling  of 
weight  or  tension  in  the  region  of  the  sacrum,  heat  about  the  anus,  sometimes 

K'ns  in  these  parts  extending  to  the  neighbouring  pelvic  viscera  and  to  the 
rer  extremities,  a  sensation  (^  fulness  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  rectum, 
io'd  a  disposition  to  go  to  stool,  with  little  or  no  evacuation.  This  condition 
continues  for  three  or  four  days,  and  then  subsides  spontaneously,  or  under 
ikeatment,  to  return  under  various  excitements,  and  sometimes  periodically, 
without  any  known  cause,  at  intervals  of  weeks,  months,  or  years.  It  is 
■ometimes  relieved  by  hemorrhage,  sometimes  passes  off  without  either  this, 
dr  the  production  of  hemorrhoidal  swellings,  but  most  frequently  either  ao- 
eoaapanies  or  produces  tumours,  and,  if  these  have  existed  previously,  pro- 
Yokes  them  into  irritation  or  inflammation. 

Hemorrhoidal  tumours  are  not  entirely  identical  in  character.  The  follow- 
ing varieties  may  be  distinguished.  1.  The  simplest  form  is  that  of  varicose 
hemorrhoidal  veins,  consisting  in  a  mere  distension  of  the  coats  of  the  vessel, 
•8  in  varicose  veins  of  the  leg.  The  s^e  vessels  are  affected  in  the  external 
and  the  internal  piles,  the  veins  above  and  below  the  sphincter  being  contin- 
uous, and  not  suffering  dilatation  in  general  at  the  sphincter,  because  com- 
pressed by  that  muscle.  In  their  simplest  state,  these  tumours  are  full  of 
liquid  blood,  and  may  be  readily  evacuated  by  pressure,  to  be  filled  again 
immediately  upon  the  removul  of  the  pressure.  After  death  they  frequently 
disappear  entirely,  but  may  be  rendered  evident  by  injecting  the  inferior 
mesenteric  vein.  2.  The  varicose  tumours,  in  consequence  of  inflammation, 
or  from  rupture  and  resulting  effusion  of  blood,  undergo  various  changes. 
By  inflammation  their  coats  are  thickened,  coagulable  lymph  is  effused  into 
the  neighbouring  tissue,  with  which  adhesions  are  contracted,  the  communi- 
cation between  the  varix  and  the  venous  trunk  is  dosed,  and  the  blood  within 
coagulates.  By  rupture,  the  blood  escapes,  and,  being  diffused  in  the  oellu- 
Imr  tissue,  or  forming  a  distinct  cavity  for  itself  either  in  the  substance  of  the 
tisBue,  or  between  it  and  the  mucous  membrane,  coagulates,  and  excites  in- 
flammation and  consequent  efiusion  of  lymph  in  the  contiguous  parts.  In 
either  of  these  cases,  a  solid ,  vascular ,  hard,  or  more  or  less  spongy  tumour 
vemlts,  which,  upon  being  opened,  often  discloses  a  clot  of  blood  in  its  cen- 
tre, thus  showing  its  mode  of  production.  3.  Instead  of  being  varicose,  the 
tvmours  sometimes  consist  of  a  sort  of  erectile  tissue,  which  may  be  supposed 
to  be  formed  by  the  opening  of  communications  between  contiguous  venous 
mai  perhaps  arterial  radicals,  and  between  both  and  the  cellular  tissue,  which 
MBUmes  a  denser  and  firmer  character,  exhibiting  numerous  interlacing  fibres. 
4;  Fkshy  tumours  may  originate  from  the  altered  varices  described  above, 
by  the  organization  of  the  coagulated  blood  in  their  centre,  or  its  absorption 
and  the  deposition  of  organizable  lymph.  Or  they  may  be  produced,  as 
Borne  suggests,  by  a  circumscribed  thickening  of  the  submucous  cellular  tis- 
806,  which,  thus  projecting  somewhat  into  the  cavity  of  the  rectum,  is  carried 
down  during  defecation,  and,  being  arrested  by  the  contraction  of  the  sphinc- 
ter, becomes  inflamed  and  enlarged,  so  as  not  to  admit  of  return.  5.  Tumours 
ftrmed  In  any  of  the  above  modes  may,  by  the  influence  of  adhesive  inflam- 
mation and  subsequent  absorption,  be  converted  into  dry,  hard,  indolent, 
wcoFt'like  projections  in  or  near  the  anus ;  and,  even  though  originating  under 
the  mucous  membrane,  may  be  covered  with  skin,  in  consequence  of  a  not 
mifre^pent  transformation  of  that  membrane^  when  prolapsed  and  exposed 
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long  to  the  air.  Another  sequela  of  the  proper  hemorrhmds  conrists  in  /oUm 
of  ihe  muraui  membrane  or  tkin  in  or  near  the  mnnSi  resolting  from  tht 
absorption  of  the  contents  of  previous  tumours. 

St/mploms  and  Course  of  Hemorrhoids. — ^The  patient  experiences  a  feeling 
of  heat,  fulness,  and  dull  pain  about  the  sacrum  and  anns,  radiating  more  or 
less  to  surrounding  parts.  This  continues  for  a  few  days,  disappears,  and 
again  returns ;  and  the  event  may  occur  several  times  without  attracting  mneb 
attention.  At  length  the  patient  becomes  conscious  of  a  swelling,  or  a  sensa- 
tion as  if  a  foreign  body  were  in  the  anus  or  above  it-,  and,  applying  his  finger 
after  an  evacuation,  discovers  a  small  tumour  of  the  sise  of  a  pea  or  larger, 
which  either  remains  perceptible  or  retires,  according  as  it  originated  withont 
or  within  the  sphincter.  In  other  instances,  the  tumour  appears  to  be  formed 
suddenly  in  consequence  of  severe  straining  at  stool.  It  is  covered  by  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum,  or,  if  external,  partly  by  this  and  partly  by 
the  neighbouring  skin,  which  is  generally  movable  over  it.  The  little  tumow 
gradually  increascR;  others  form  around  it,  occasionally  clustering  like  a  bmiek 
of  grapes ;  and  a  mass  at  length  results,  often  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  and 
sometimes  much  larger.  The  progress,  however,  of  the  tumour  is  not  uniform. 
During  the  periods  of  hemorrhoidal  congestion,  it  increases  mOst  rapidly,  ao> 
quiring  an  augmented  volume  at  each  successive  period,  though  diminishing 
and  sometimes  almost  disappearing  in  the  intends.  In  its  ordinary  nni»- 
flamed  state,  the  tum6ur  has  little  sensibility,  but,  when  inflamed  or  strangu- 
lated by  the  sphincter,  it  becomes  the  seat  of  burning,  stinging  and  otherwiaa 
very  painful  sensations,  is  often  exquisitely  tender  to  the  touch,  and  rendert 
defecation  difficult,  and  sometimes  exceedingly  distressing.  Shooting  pains  ex- 
tend from  it  to  the  back,  down  the  thighs,  and  to  the  vi.scera  of  the  pelvis ; 
irritation  is  sometimes  radiated  to  the  prostate  gland,  bladder,  and  uterus; 
and  difficult  micturition  is  not  unfrequcntly  produced.  Sometimes  the  patient 
can  neither  stand,  walk,  nor  sit  with  comfort,  and  finds  the  horixontal  position 
the  only  one  tolerable. 

The  phenomena  of  piles  are  somewhat  different,  according  as  they  are  external 
or  internal.  In  the  external  piles,  a  tumour  is  observed  on  the  verge  of  the 
anus,  of  greater  or  less  extent,  sometimes  on  one  side  only  of  the  aperture, 
sometimes  completely  surrounding  it,  and  in  the  latter  ease  usually  presenting 
an  unequal  outline,  as  if  consisting  of  several  tumours  separated  by  shallow 
furrows.  The  consistence  and  colour  of  the  tumour  vary  according  to  its 
character.  If  varicose,  it  is  of  a  violet  colour,  soft,  and  more  or  leas  remov- 
able by  pressure ;  if  fleshy,  it  is  of  a  red  colour,  solid,  firm,  and  elastic  It 
has  usually  a  broad  base ;  and  the  fleshy  tumour  is  often  elongated  from  before 
backward,  in  consequence  of  being  pressed  on  each  side  by  the  buttocks.  Whea 
inflamed,  these  piles  are  peculiarly  inconvenient  by  interfering  with  exercise 
in  almost  every  way,  and  even  with  sitting.  The  internal  piles  are  attended 
with  a  sense  of  distension  which  provokes  a  constant  disposition  to  go  to  stool, 
and  are  peculiarly  painful  during  the  act  of  defecation.  At  first,  though  tbej 
arc  apt  to  descend  at  each  evacuation,  they  usually  return  spontaneously  when 
the  straining  ceases ;  but,  after  having  acquired  a  certain  magnitude,  they  can 
be  restored  to  their  position  within  the  sphincter,  after  protmsion,  only  by 
the  aid  of  the  finger  of  the  patient.  When  without  the  sphincter,  they  are 
rendered  very  painful  by  its  contraction,  but  become  comparatively  easy  when 
returned.  After  a  time  they  descend  when  the  patient  walks  or  standa,  espe- 
cially if  the  rectum  is  full,  and  great  inconvenience  is  experienced  from  the 
irritation  and  excoriation  to  which  they  are  subjected.  When  thus  extruded, 
they  are  sometimes  strangulated  by  the  sphincter,  and  become  in  ooDsequeaee 
00  much  inflamed  and  swollen,  that  the  patient  oannot  hiniBelf  restore  tke^ 
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and  even  the  surgeon  finds  considerable  difficntty.  Occasionally,  in  this  con- 
dition, they  burst,  and  by  the  discharge  of  blood  are  so  much  diminished  in 
fliie,  and  relieved,  as  to  admit  of  easy  reduction.  In  other  cases,  they  swell 
enormously,  become  gangrenous,  and,  after  having  occasioned  vast  suffering 
tnd  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  slough  off,  and  terminate  finally  in  a  radical 
eare.  There  are  the  same  differences  in  colour  and  consistence  in  the  internal 
M  in  the  external  piles.  The  fleshy  tumours  are  sometimes  narrow  at  the 
base,  and  bear  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to  polypi  of  the  rectum. 

Both  the  internal  and  external  piles  occasionally  suppurate,  forming  ab- 
■eesses  or  ulcers  which  are  often  very  troublesome,  ending  sometimes  in  the 
aitablishment  of  fistulse,  though  in  other  cases  they  eventuate  more  favourablyi 
and  even  lead  to  a  permanent  cure. 

More  or  less  hemorrhage  often  attends  defecation,  the  blood  proceeding 
either  from  the  abraded  mucous  coat,  or  from  a  rupture  of  the  tumour,  or 
from  an  oozing  over  its  whole  surface  in  an  inflamed  state.  In  general  the 
bleeding  is  very  slight,  not  more  than  sufficient  to  tinge  the  feces.  But  it 
it  sometimes  copious,  and,  in  a  few  comparatively  rare  cases,  very  much  80| 
producing  by  its  frequent  returns,  /ind  the  quantity  discharged  at  each  time, 
an  alarming  and  dangerous  anemic  condition  of  the  patient.  Some  individuals 
are  liable  to  periodical  attacks  of  this  hemorrhage,  corresponding  probably- 
with  the  periodical  returns  of  the  hemorrhoidal  congestion;  and  it  is  not 
ahrays  easy  to  decide,  whether  the  bleeding  is  or  is  not  connected  with  the 
tumours.  The  blood  sometimes  collects  in  large  quantities  in  the  rectum 
before  being  discharged.  It  is  in  some  instances  venous,  in  others  arterial ; 
being  of  the  former  character  probably  when  proceeding  from  a  ruptured 
tumour,  and  of  the  latter  when  from  other  sources. 

During  the  discharge  of  the  feces,  fissures  are  sometimes  produced  in  the 
nacous  coat  around  the  anus,  which  afterwards  bleed  at  each  evacuation, 
and  become  occasionally  so  tender  as  to  render  the  act  of  defecation  almost 
insupportable. 

In  consequence  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  hemorrhoidal  tumours,  and 
of  the  neighbouring  mucous  membrane,  a  discharge  of  whitish  mucus  some- 
times occurs,  which  was  formerly  distinguished  by  the  name  of  tohite  pHes^ 
or  anal  leucorrhcea. 

Among  the  local  consequences  of  piles  is  sometimes  a  thickening  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  rectum,  resulting  from  repeated  inflammation,  which  forms 
•  jort  of  stricture,  and  very  much  interferes  with  the  discharge  of  the  feces. 
'  The  general  health  often  suffers  much  from  long-continued  and  aggravated 
piles.  Preventing  exercise,  and  rendering  necessaty  an  almost  constant  use 
of  niedicines  which  interfere  more  or  less  with  digestion,  they  lead  to  the  pro- 
daction  of  dyspepsia  with  its  train  of  evils,  and,  besides,  call  various  organs 
into  a  direct  sympathy,  which  cannot  but  impair  their  frinctions.  Paleness, 
emaeiation,'and  mental  irritability  or  dejection,  or  at  least  a  very  uncertain 
eoDdition  of  the  feelings,  are  among  their  frequent  concomitants ;  and  dropsy 
aoAietimes  results  from  the  anemic  state  of  the  blood. 

DiagnotM. — ^Tbe  complaints  with  which  piles  are  most  likely  to  be  oon- 
fimnded,.  are  polypus  of  the  rectum,  and  prolapsus  ani.  It  is,  however,  only 
the  solid  and  firm  hemorrhoidal  tumours  that  resemble  polypus.  They  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  firmer  consistence  of  polypus,  and  by  its  gradual  and 
ateady  developement,  without  the  periodical  congestions,  and  alternate  in- 
ertase  and  diminution  which  characterize  piles.  The  latter,  moreover,  gene- 
ndly  have  a  broad  base,  while  the  polypus  is  joined  to  the  mucous  membrane 
hj  a  sort  of  peduncle )  but  this  is  not  a  certain  criterion ;  as  the  two  condi- 
tMMif  are  sometimes  reversed.    Piles  are  usually  distinguishable  from  pK^ 
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lapsus  by  their  colour,  their  distension  and  eompressibilitj,  and  their  greater 
or  less  irregularity,  even  when  forming  a  ring  about  the  anus.  Syphilitie 
tumours  may  sometimes  be  confounded  with  fleshy  piles;  bat  tboy  differ  ni 
the  circumstances  of  their  origin,  and  in  their  uninterrupted  progress. 

Cameti. — ^These  are  such  as  either  produce  congestion  in  the  rectum,  or 
act  with  an  immediate  mechanical  violence  upon  its  lower  extremity.  The 
former  may  be  constitutional  or  locaL  Among  the  constitutional,  the  moil 
common  is  probably  a  plethoric  state  of  the  blood-vessels,  induced  by  a  rich, 
nutritious,  and  stimulating  diet,  or  simple  excess  in  eating,  conjoined  with 
sedentary  habits.  Gouty  and  rheumatic  irritation,  sometimeB  shows  itself  in 
a  congested  state  of  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels.  The  suppression  of  habitual 
discharges,  such  as  that  of  the  menses,  sometimes  leads  to  the  same  result. 
Hereditary  predisposition  has  also  been  considered  as  one  of  the  remote 
causes  of  piles,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  peculiarity  of  constitutioa 
favourable  to  this  disease  occasionally  descends  from  the  parent  to  the  off* 
spring.  Of  the  local  causes,  those  are  most  efficient  which  by  any  means 
tend  to  cheek  the  return  of  blood  from  the  hemorrhoidal  veins.  Torpidity 
and  congestion  of  the  liver  often  occa«on  piles,  by  impeding  the  return  oif 
the  blood  of  the  portal  circulation  through  the  capilhiriee  of  that  organ  ;  and 
hepatic  induration  or  enlargement  may  have  the  same  effect,  either  in  the 
same  way,  or  by  narrowing  the  ascending  vena  cava.  Pregnancy,  and  a  long 
oontinnance  in  the  erect  position,  the  former  by  mechanical  pressure  upon 
the  returning  veins,  the  latter  by  the  effect  of  gravitation,  oflen  cause  a  die- 
tension  of  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels  that  results  in  piles.  To  the  above  list 
may  be  added  all  causes  of  irritation  of  the  rectum,  whether  direct  or  ind^ 
rect,  such  as  acrid  purgatives  and  especially  aloes,  irritating  injections,  the 
frequent  use  of  suppositories,  acrid  alvine  evacuations,  ascarides,  violent  jolt- 
ing on  horseback,  dysentery,  inflammation  of  the  prostate  or  of  any  of  the 
pelvic  viscera,  and  venereal  excesses.  The  causes  which  act  by  mechanical 
violence  are  long  and  severe  straining  at  stool,  and  the  difficult  passage  d 
hard  fecal  matter  through  the  anus.  But  piles  probably  have  their  orisin 
more  frequently  in  constipation  of  the  bowels  than  in  any  other  source.  ThSa 
operates  in  various  ways  in  producing  them,  but  chiefly  by  the  pressure  of 
the  accumulated  and  hardened  feces  upon  the  returning  veins,  and  by  the 
straining,  violent  compression,  irritation,  and  even  laceration  they  occason 
during  their  evacuation. 

Piles  are  very  rare  before  the  age  of  puberty,  and  are  most  common  be- 
tween the  thirtieth  and  fiftieth  year.  Males  are  more  subject  to  them  than 
females,  if  wo  except  pregnant  women,  in  whom  they  are  very  frequent. 

Treatment. — In  relation  to  the  treatment  of  piles,  it  is  proper  first  to  con- 
sider what  effect  their  cure  may  have  upon  the  general  health,  and  how  fiir 
we  may  venture  upon  their  removal  with  safety.  They  have  been  considered 
.  as  an  outlet  through  which  various  morbid  tendencies  are  allowed  to  expend 
themselves,  and  the  premature  closure  of  which  might  bring  these  tendendei 
into  injurious  action  elsewhere.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  opinion  ii 
in  some  degree  true.  The  hemorrhoidal  effort  depends  on  a  geneni  diso^ 
dercd  condition,  which,  if  not  directed  to  the  rectum,  would  find  some  other 
point  upon  which  to  expend  its  force.  This  is  the  case  whether  the  pilei 
are,  or  are  not  attended  with  a  discharge  of  blood.  But,  when  bleeding 
from  the  hemorrhoidal  tumours  has  been  frequent,  long  continued,  and  con- 
siderable, there  is  the  additional  consideration,  that  the  system  has  in  some 
measure  accommodated  itself  to  these  discharges,  and,  in  order  to  supply  the 
loss,  has  acquired  the  habit  of  elaborating  blood  more  rapidly,  so  that  the 
danger  of  plethora  from  th^  arrest  would  be  sapeiadded  to  thai  of  the 
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\Ad  tendenoy  in  which  the  piles  originated.  The  oomplaints  which  are  most 
to  be  feared  firom  the  care  of  piles  are  apoplexy  and  pulmonary  hemorrhage; 
andy  when  a  predisposition  to  these^affections  is  known  to  exist,  it  should 
always  be  allowed  to  have  some  weight  in  the  decision  of  the  practical  ques- 
tion. But,  as  piles, themselves,  when  severe,  sometimes  materially  interfere 
with  the  general  health,  it  is  necessary  to  weigh  carefully  the  opposing  con- 
siderations, and  to  strike  the  balance  between  them.  Should  the  danger  of 
the  very  serious  oomplaints,  above  alluded  to,  seem  to  outweigh  the  inconve- 
nience of  the  hemorrhoidal  affection,  and  its  direct  injurious  influence  on  the 
liealth,  it  will  be  better  to  confine  our  efforts  to  the  alleviation  of  the  symp- 
toms than  to  attempt  a  radical  cure ;  and,  in  cases  in  which  the  latter  course 
11  pursued,  the  propriety  is  obvious  of  counteracting  the  morbid  tendencies 
by  a  proper  regulation  of  the  diet,  and  the  use  of  suitable  depletory  or  revul- 
sive means,  as  bleeding,  saline  purgatives,  and  blisters  or  issues.  In  all 
instances,  however,  where  the  hem'orrhoids  are  purely  a  local  affection,  they 
csnnot  be  treated  too  promptly ;  and  the  number  of  cases  is  comparatively 
lew,  in  which,  though  connected  with  some  constitutional  derangement,  they 
may  not  be  removed  with  safety,  if  care  be  taken  to  obviate  the  possible  evil 
by  suitable  precautionary  measures.  So  far  as  the  treatment  is  directed  to  the 
removal  of  the  causes,  it  may  be  carried  into  effect  without  the  least  hesitation. 

In  the  medical  treatment  of  piles,  the  first  object  is  to  remove  the  causes. 
Attention  should,  therefore,  be  paid  to  the  condition  of  the  system ;  and  any 
existing  plethora  or  general  excitement,  which  may  act  as  a  predisposing 
esnse,  should  be  corrected  by  saline  cathartics,  and  an  antiphlogistic  regimen. 
One  or  two  doses  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  a  diet  exclusively  of  vegetable 
food,  will  often  bf  sufficient  to  relieve  that  hemorrhoidal  effort  of  system, 
and  consequent  congestion  of  the  rectum,  which  lead  to  a  paroxysm  of  piles. 
In  some  oases,  it  may  be  proper  also  to  take  blood  from  the  arm,  but  this 
necessity  very  rarely  occurs. 

As  constipation  is  the  most  productive  cause  of  piles,  so  is  its  removal  the 
most  important  indication ;  and  the  complaint  may  oft^  be  effectually  cured 
by  keeping  the  bowels  regularly  open,  and  the  feculent  discharges  in  a  soft 
nnirritating  condition.  This  is  best  done  by  a  proper  regulation  of  the  diet, 
and  by  the  use  of  mild  laxatives.  (See  OonstipcUion.)  Among  the  best  of 
these  are  confection  of  senna,  and  sulphur,  which  may  be  given  separately  or 
together,  and  may  be  usefully  combined  with  bitartrate  of  potassa  when  the 
tumours  are  inflamed.  The  laxative  may  be  given  at  bedtime  so  as  to  ope- 
rate gently  in  the  morning,  or,  as  suggested  by  Bume,  a  short  time  before 
dinner  so  as  to  operate  before  bedtime,  and  thus  allow  the  parts  irritated  by 
the  evacuation  to  become  quieted  during  the  night.  As  a  general  rule,  how- 
ever, I  prefer  the  former  course;  as  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the  feces 
upon  the  rectum  through  the  day,  which  is  the  result  of  the  evening  evacua- 
tion, are  often  more  inconvenient  than  the  mere  irritation  product  by  the, 
act  of  defecation,  provided  the  feces  be  kept  in  a  perfectly  soft,  almost  semi- 
liquid  state  by  the  laxatives  employed.  It  will  sometimes  be  preferable  to 
administer  a  quick  saline  cathartic,  in  small  doses,  about  an  hour  before  break- 
fiwt.  The  laxative  mineral  waters,  and  the  Cheltenham  salt,  may  thus  be 
advantageously  given,  and  will  generally  operate  very  mildly  a  short  time 
after  breakfast. 

In  connexion  with  the  use  of  laxatives,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
eorrection  of  those  habits  of  the  patient  which  tend  to  produce  and  maintain 
the  disease.  High  seasoned  food,  alcoholic  drinks,  and  strong  coffee  should 
be  avoided;  moderate  exercise  should  be  taken  both  on  foot  and  on  horseback; 
the  patient  should  not  sit  habitually  on  soft  cushions^  nor  sleep*  too  warmly 
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this  braoch  of  the  subject  belongs  properly  to  the  aargeon.  IHtric  acid,  a|^ 
plied  with  a  view  to  its  canstic  effect,  has  recently  been  highly  recommendea. 
{i:i^  Land.  Med,  Timet  and  Gaz.j  April,  1853,  p.  343,  and  Aog.  1854,  p.  184.) 
8houM  the  cure  of  piles  be  found  to  hav&  occasioned  any  serioas  injury  to 
the  health,  endeavours  should  be  made  to  restore  the  hemorrhoidal  disease  bj 
aloetic  purgatives,  irritating  injections,  and  the  use  of  the  warm  hip-bath. 

Article  IX. 

FISSURES  OF  THE  ANUS. 

Ulcers  in  and  near  the  anus  occur  from  various  causes,  as  from  the  abnmi 
or  tearing  of  the  parts  during  difficult  defecation  in  hemorrhoids,  stricture^ 
obstinate  constipation,  &c.,  from  violence  proceeding  from  some  external  camei 
from  venereal  infection,  and  from  inflammation;  and  these  uloera  are  soma- 
times  very  inconvenient  from  their  discharge,  and  the  pain  they  occasion  aft 
the  time  of  going  to  stool;  but  they  generally  yield  without  much  difliculty  lo 
suitable  remedies,  and  are  a  subject  rather  for  surgical  than  medical  treatOMOt 
But  there  is  a  particular  form  of  ulceration,  to  which  the  name  of  fitenre  of 
the  anus  has  been  applied,  which  requires  a  brief  notice. 

The  ulcer,  in  these  eases,  is  situated  between  the  folds  of  the  skin  or  dii> 
ecus  membrane  at  the  anus,  and  probably  owes  its  exceeding  severity  and 
obstinacy  to  the  circumstance  that  it  is  embraced  by  the  sphincter  museleii 
and  is  therefore  liable  to  constant  injury  from  their  movements.  It  runs  in 
the  direction  of  the  rectum,  is  narrow  and  elongated,  being  a  line  or  two  in 
breadth,  and  from  four  to  ten  lines  in  length,  and  is  generally  of  a  lively  nd 
colour,  without  much  swelling  and  induration,  not  unlike  the  crevices  which 
sometimes  occur  in  the  lower  Up  of  those  much  exposed  to  the  cold  in  wintar. 
It  may  occupy  any  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  anus,  and  is  somewhat 
differently  placed  in  relation  to  its  length,  being  sometimes  so  low  as  acareelT 
to  reach  the  mucous  membrane  at  its  upper  extremity,  and  sometimes  so  high 
as  not  to  reach  the  skin  at  its  lower.  A  slight  oozing  of  liquid  takes  place  froB 
its  surface,  and  the  feces,  when  discharged,  are  occasionally  streaked  with  blood; 
but  neither  of  these  phenomena  is  constant. 

At  the  commencement,  the  symptoms  are  not  usually  very  severe.  A  Beam 
of  itching,  tingling,  heat,  and  sometimes  pain,  is  experienced  during  and  afikera 
stool,  which  gradually  increases,  and  at  length  becomes  very  distressing;  bat 
months  or  even  years  may  paps  before  the  complaint  reaches  its  greatest  height. 
In  some  instances,  however,  the  painful  symptoms  occur  at  the  beginning* 
When  the  disease  is  completely  formed,  there  is  felt,  i|henever  the  patieat 
goes  to  stool,  a  violent  burning  or  rending  pain,  which  sometimes  amounts  to 
insupportable  agony,  giving  rise  even  to  syncope  or  convulsions.  This  con- 
tinues for  some  time  after  defecation ;  but  at  length  subsides,  leaving  only  soie- 
ness,  or  occasional  lancinating  pains,  which  are  quite  tolerable.  So  great  ii 
the  suffering  of  the  patient  during  the  passage  of  the  feces,  that  he  dreads  the 
recurrence  of  the  act,  and  is  apt  to  postpone  it  as  long  as  possible,  though  bi 
thereby  increases  the  difficulty  when  the  time  for  an  evacuation  arrives.  Moit 
pain  is  experienced  when  the  feces  are  hard,  but  is  by  no  means  entirely  avoided 
by  keeping  them  in  the  liquid  state.  In  some  cases,  the  suffering  at  loDigth 
continues  in  the  intervals  of  defecation,  so  that  the  patient  is  compelled  tt> 
keep  his  bed;  severe  pains  shooting  from  the  anus  to  other  parts  of  the  pelvii, 
and  the  tenderness  of  the  parts  being  so  great  that  the  least  effort  which  eansei 
pressure  on  the  bowels,  as  the  act  of  coughing  or  even  spitting,  produces  |^«it 
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VMtmness.  The  introduction  of  the  finger  or  an  instrament  into  the  anns 
weaaioos  ezquiaite  pain ;  and  there  is  almoet  always  great  diffioulty  in  intro- 
dioing  the  finger,  in  consequence  of  a  9p(unu)dic  cofUractum  of  the  tphincUrif 
whieh  is  considered  by  some  an  essential  |Mrt  of  the  complaint 

Fissure  of  the  anns  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  by  the  patient  and  his  attendant 
for  piles,  prolapsus,  stricture,  disease  of  the  bladder  or  prostate,  or  for  cancer ; 
bat  a  careful  examination  of  the  parts  will  reveal  its  nature.  The  ulcer  sene- 
nlly  becomes  visible  between  the  folds  of  skin  at  the  anus  by  separating  them ; 
bmt  if  not,  the  patient  should  be  induced  to  protrude  the  anus  as  in  the  act  of 
defecation,  so  as  to  bring  it  within  view.  If  too  high  up  to  be  seen,  the 
ftiger  introduced  into  the  anus  will  detect  it  by  the  exquisite  pain  produced 
hf  pressure  upon  a  particular  part,  and  by  a  different  sensation  communicated 
to  the  finger  by  that  part,  though  any  considerable  induration  or  thickening  is 
eeldom  or  never  present. 

The  disease  has  no  tendency  to  spontaneous  cure,  and  in  general  goes  on 
iadefinitely  unless  arrested  by  proper  treatment.  It  has  been  asserted,  how- 
ever, that,  when  above  or  below  the  sphincters,  the  ulcers  heal  readily  upon 
anitaUe  applications,  like  other  sores ^  and  that  peculiar  obstinacy  is  expe- 
rkipced  only  when  they  are  embraced  by  those  muscles.  This  statement, 
4hoiigh  not  perhaps  sufficiently  supported  by  facts,  is  highly  probable;  and  the 
■node  of  cure  found  most  effectual  tends  to  confirm  Uie  view,  that  the  con- 
traction  of  the  sphincters  constitutes  the  chief  source  of  difficulty.  Unless 
arrested,  the  disease  at  length  affiscts  the  general  health,  dyspepsia  and  ema- 
mtion  occur,  and  the  patient  is  worn  out  by  complicated  derangements. 

CauBcs. — ^The  idea  has  been  entertained  that  this  affection  is  of  a  peculiar 
duwacter,  and  owes  its  origin  to  some  peculiar  and  unknown  cause.  The 
probability,  however,  is,  that  it  may  arise  from  any  cause  capable  of  irritating 
or  mechanically  injuring  the  part  affected;  and  that  it  is  peculiar  only  from 
tta  situation  within  the  limits  of  the  sphincter  muscles,  which  render  the 
nioers  irritable  and  indisposed  to  heal,  in  consequence  of  incessant  disturbance. 

lVeal9netU. — The  measures  ordinarily  found  useful  in  ulcerative  affections, 
Ipnerally  produce  in  fissures  of  the  anus  no  other  advantage  than  some  alle« 
Tiatioa  of  the  symptoms.  Gentle  saline  purgatives,  with  a  mild  laxative  diet, 
prove  beneficial  partly  by  keeping  the  feces  in  a  liquid  state,  and  thus  ob- 
Tiating  mechanical  injury  in  their  passage,  and  partly  by  obviating  any 
irritant  effect  from  over-excitement.  Anodyne  and  emollient  enemata  also 
iMWietimes  afford  relief.  Boyer  employed  a  mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts 
cf  lard,  juiccof  houseleek,  juice  of  black  nightshade,  and  almond  oil,  injected 
in  the  quantity  of  a  few  tablespoonfuls  two  or  three  times  a  day  into  the  rec- 
tWB.  (^Dict,  de  Mid.)  But  this  can  act  only  as  a  soothing  application. 
]&«puytren  found  great  advantage  from  the  extracts  of  belladonna  and  stra- 
.■ranium.  He  employed  an  ointment  made  by  rubbing  together  a  drachm  of 
^stmt  of  belladonna,  a  drachm  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  six  drachms  of  lard, 
a  portion  being  applied  several  times  a  day,  spread  upon  a  tent,  which  was 
Maatl  at  first,  and  gradually  increased  to  the  sise  of  the  index  finger.  {Am. 
XJ^  of  PraeU  Med.  and  Surg.y  ii.  121.)  M.  Bretonneau,  of  Tours,  has 
«wd  with  great  success  injections  of  extract  and  tincture  of  rhatany.  His 
plan  is  to  administer  every  day  an  injection  of  cold  water,  and,  after  this  has 
gome  away,  another  composed  of  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  extract  of  rhatany, 
lialf  a  drachm  of  the  tincture,  and  five  fluidounces  of  water.  Improvement 
]■  generally  experienced  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  sooner,  and  a  cure  often 
aecompliahed  in  two  or  three  weeks.  {Med,  Exam.y  iii.  552.)  Dr.  W.  P. 
Johnston,  of  Philadelphia,  has  employed  the  same  remedy  with  success.  {Ibid.y 
IT.  2d3.)  It  is  probable  that  kino,  catechu,  or  other  astringent  extraota, 
TOL.  I.  48 
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would  inswer  the  same  purpose.  M.  Deday  rocommends  tannic  acid,  mind 
with  fifteen  parts  of  lard,  tn  be  applied  by  the  finger  to  the  part,  or,  whci 
the  fii>suros  are  situated  high  up,  a  solutioo  of  the  same  substance  to  be  in- 
jected. {Ann.  ffe  Th^rnp.,  A.  I).  1847,  p.  170.)  Beclard  applied  nitrate  of 
silver  to  the  ulcers  with  almost  uniform  success;  but  others  who  bare  tried 
the  remedy  have  been  Ictw  fortunate.  {Dirt,  th  A/^il.,  iii.  300)  Dilatation  by 
mcaus  of  tents  is  strongly  recommended  by  Velpeau.  For  this  purpose, 
plugs  of  lint  may  be  used,  covered  with  some  mild  ointment,  and  gradually 
increased  in  size  till  the  resistance  of  the  sphincter  is  overcome.  Advantage 
would  probably  accrue  from  combining  dilatation  with  the  application  of  Innv 
caustic  to  the  ulcers.  Boyer,  by  whom  the  disease  was  first  clearly  deiscribed 
and  designated,  was  in  the  habit  of  treating  it  by  dividing  the  spbinctenk 
This  practice  was  eminently  successful,  but  has  sometimes  failed,  and  two 
instances  arc  on  record  in  which  it  proved  fatal.  {Di'cL  <fe  MM.,  iii.  303.) 
The  operation,  tlierefore,  should  be  resorted  to  only  after  other  measores  have 
failed.  >Ir.  Richard  Quaiu,  Surgeon  of  the  University  Hospital,  Londoa, 
considers  the  division  of  the  sphincter  unnecessary,  having  found  the  affectiM 
to  yield  to  a  longitudinal  incision  of  the  mucous  membrane  through  the  ulcer. 
The  tension  of  the  membrane  is  thus  removed,  and  the  nicer  heals.  Mr. 
Quain,  though  the  operation  was  original  with  him,  aflcribes  the  priority  to 
Mr.  Copeland.  {Land,  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  July,  1852,  p.  83.) 

Article  X. 

PROLAPSUS  ANI. 

Prolapsus  ani  is  a  descent  of  a  portion  of  the  rectum  or  its  lining  mem- 
brane below  the  sphinctcrs,forming  a  tumour  at  the  anus.  In  some  instanccSy 
the  upper  portiou  of  the  rectum  descends  through  the  lower,  exactly  as  ii 
intussusceptio,  and  protrudes  externally.  The  same  thing  has  happened  to 
the  colon,  and  even  the  esecum  has  been  known  to  be  thus  everted,  and  to  bo 
forced  through  the  anus.  The  extent  of  this  kind  of  prolapsus  is  sometimes 
very  great;  and  a  case  is  on  record  in  which  the  length  of  the  protruded 
portion  of  bowel  was  two  feet.  But  such  incidents  as  those  above  bmd- 
tioned  are  rare.  The  affection  commonly  called  prolapsus  ani  consists  of  • 
protrusion  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  only  of  the  rectum, 
the  outer  coats  being  too  firmly  connected  with  the  neighbouring  parts  to 
admit  of  evcrsion,  under  any  ordinary  circumstances,     i 

SiffnpU/nM. — Occasionally  a  considerable  protrusion  takes  place  at  onee^ 
under  some  peculiarly  strong  force  applied  to  the  part ;  but  in  general  diere 
is  only  a  small  tumour,  in  the  form  of  a  regular  ring  about  the  anus,  ap|Mf^ 
ing  when  the  patient  strains  at  stool,  and  either  retroceding  spontaneously,  or 
disappearing  under  slight  pressure  when  the  straining  ceases.  If  the  affectioB 
be  not  arrested  in  this  stage,  the  prolapsus  recurs  at  each  stool,  and  gradvallj 
increases,  forming  at  last  a  considerable  tumour,  an  inch  or  more  in  len/^ 
which  is  sometimes  difficult  of  reduction,  and  always  very  inconvenieDt  is 
the  patient.  Sometimes  the  protruded  membrane  takes  on  inflammatioB, 
either  from  the  constriction  of  the  sphincters  or  some  other  oanae,  and  bo* 
comes  so  swollen  and  painful  as  to  render  reduction  impossible,  nntil  iflcf 
the  inflammation  has  been  subdued.  Instances  have  occurred  in  which  thi 
protruded  part  has  been  strangulated  by  spasmodic  stricture  of  the  sphioctsii^ 
and  symptoms  resembling  those  of  hernia,  with  mortification  of  the  mem- 
bnne,  have  occurred.    This  resvit,  however^  is  bom  to  bo  ftppniieaded  is 
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-01868  6f  eirenion  of  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bowel,  than  where  the  mneous 
Bieiiibniie  only  protrudes.  The  prolapsus  sometimes  continues  long  unre- 
duced without  serious  results;  as  the  parts  affected  have  a  wonderful  facility 
4lf  aeootnmodating  themselves  to  their  new  position,  and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane takes  on  the  characters  of  the  skin. 

CauKs. — ^Whatever  irritates  the  rectum,  and  occasions  severe  straining  lit 
-itool,  may  give  rise  to  prolapsus  ani.  Hence,  the  affection  is  common  in 
•dysentery.  Aloetic  medicines,  frequent  irritating  encmata,  ascarides,  costive- 
Hess,  piles,  other  tumours  or  thickening  of  the  rectum,  and  complaints  of  the 
•prostate,  bladder,  and  urethra  act  in  the  same  manner.  Strong  contraction 
of  the  abdominal  muscles  without  tenesmus,  as  in  the  crying  of  infants,  and 
in  protracted  partarition,  may  also  produce  prolapsus.  But  these  causes  are 
^mnoh  more  efficient,  when  a  relaxation  or  atonic  condition  of  the  sphincters 
eoexists.  When  these  muscles  are  much  relaxed,  the  prolapsus  sometimes 
^tekes  plaoe  under  the  ordinary  degree  of  force  to  which  the  rectum  is  exposed 
'in  defecation.  It  is  said  to  have  occurred  as  the  result  of  sudden  fright,  pro- 
<ducing  relaxation  of  the  sphincters.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  straining 
tjuid  relaxation  of  the  sphincters  co-operate.  The  affection  is  very  common  in 
'duldren,  and  more  so  in  old  age  than  in  middle  life. 

Treatment — ^The  objects  in  the  treatment  are  first  to  return  the  prolapsed 
bowel,  if  it  remain  without  the  anus,  and  then  to  adopt  such  measures  as'  may 
prevent  subsequent  protrusion.  The  former  object  is  in  general  easily  accom- 
plished; nothing  more  being  necessary  than  to  press  regularly  and  gently 
with  the  oiled  palm  of  the  hand  upon  the  tumour,  or  to  push  up  the  mem- 
brane with  the  oiled  index  finger  inserted  into  the  anus.  If  constriction  of  the 
sphincter  oppose  the  reduction,  it  should  be  relaxed  by  means  of  the  warm 
lup-bath,  warm  poultices  or  injections  containing  laudanum,  and  bleeding  if 
neceaeary.  Sometimes  the  sudden  application  of  cold  produces  the  same  effect. 
•If  the  protruded  parts  be  inflamed  and  swollen,  they  should  be  treated  with 
deletion,  an  antiphlogistic  diet,  cold  applications,  and  a  proper  posture. 

In  the  prevention  of  prolapsus  three  indications  are  offered;  one,  to  obviate 
irritation  of  the  rectum,  the  second,  to  obviate  relaxation  of  the  sphincter,  and 
.ibe  third  to  produce  contraction  of  the  membrane  liable  to  protrusion,  and  ad- 
besion  between  it  and  the  parts  with  which  it  is  in  contact.    The  fint  indi- 
eation  is  met  by  keeping  the  bowels  regularly  open,  and  the  feces  soft,  by 
Bueans  of  a  mild  laxative  diet  and  laxative  medicines,  by  avoiding  all  causes 
•of  direct  irritation  to  the  rectum,  and  removing  those  which  can  be  ascertained 
'to  exist,  and  by  the  use  of  anodyne  encmata.     Dr.  Physick  was  in  the  habit 
of  prescribing  for  children  with  this  affection  a  diet  of  rye-mush  and  molasses, 
.«iid  the  performance  of  the  act  of  defecation  in  the  erect  position,  so  as  to  pre- 
.  Tent  mUoh  straining.     To  answer  the  $econd  indication,  that  is,  to  obviate  re- 
baation  of  the  sphincter  muscles,  when  it  exists,  cold  water  should  be  applied 
either  by  a  sponge,  or  by  directing  a  continued  stream  against  the  anus ; 
astringent  injections  should  be  thrown  into  the  rectum,  or  astringent  oint- 
ments introduced  by  means  of  a  pledget  of  lint  within  the  sphincters;  and, 
when  the  case  is  wholly  unattended  with  irritation  of  the  rectum,  substances 
calculated  to  stimulate  the  sphincters  may  be  given  by  the  mouth,  as  copaiba, 
enbebs,  or  oil  of  turpentine.     To  consolidate  and  fix  the  membrane,  which  is 
ihB'thipd  indication,  infusions  or  decoctions  of  the  vegetable  astringents,  as 
MqOi  catechu^  rhatany,  galls,  and  oak  bark,  or  solutions  of  the  mineral  astrin- 
^^gBSkUtf  especially  alum,  should  be  injected,  with  a  little  laudanum,  after  each 
.protrusion.     Mr.  Vincent  recommends  strongly  the  injection  of  a  solution  of 
aulphate  of  iron.  (See  Am,  Joum,  of  Med,  ScL,  N.  S.,  xv.  54:6.)    In  children, 
aliBoat  all  oates  will  yield  to  tbis  simple  treatment^  with  attention  to  the  state 
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of  the  bowels  as  abore  directed.  Bat  m  old  ctaes,  in  which  the  fibres  eoi^ 
necting  the  protruded  membrane  with  the  other  coats  are  much  cloogated,  il 
becomes  Decessarj  to  establish  new  adhesions  with  the  Deigfabonriogatnictim; 
and  this  may  often  be  accomplished  by  slipping  off  loDgitudioally,  with  a  pair 
of  sci8J9orH,  small  portions  of  the  membrane,  or  by  applying  caoatie  carefolly 
over  small  longitudinal  strips  of  its  surface.  Great  advantage  is  also  aaid  to 
have  accrued  from  passing  a  ligature  through  the  membrane,  and  allowing  it 
to  remain  so  as  to  excite  inflammation  and  adhesion ;  and  the  plan  has  evei 
been  adopted  by  some  surgeons  of  amputating  the  dependent  flap.  Theia 
latter  methods,  however,  should  be  resorted  to  only  in  extreme  cases,  ate 
the  milder  have  failed. 

Dr.  S.  M.  Baer,  of  Baltimore,  has  invented  a  chair,  which,  by  supporting  ths 
parts  about  the  anus  during  evacuation,  is  said  to  prevent  the  prolapsoa,  and 
thus  ultimately  to  effect  a  cure.  (Am.  Joum,  o/Aled,  Sei,,  N.  8.,  zxt.  552.) 

When  a  permanent  cure  cannot  be  obtained,  and  the  intestine  is  disponi 
to  protrude  even  in  the  intervals  of  the  evacuations,  the  patient  may  be  mads 
more  comfortable  by  substances  in  the  form  of  pessaries  introdneed  into  the 
rectum,  or,  which  is  perhaps  preferable,  by  constant  pressure  upon  the  anas 
made  by  means  of  a  spring  pad,  or  a  suitable  bandage  and  compress.  For 
more  particular  information  on  these  various  points  requiring  iwpn^l  inteiw 
ferenoe,  the  reader  is  referred  to  treatises  upon  surgery. 

SUBSECTION  V. 
DISEASES  OF  THI  STOMACH  AND  BOWELS  COXJOnCTLT. 

There  are  certain  diseases  so  equally  shared  by  the  stomach  and  bowel% 
that  it  is  impossible  to  attach  them  specially  to  either  section  of  the  aliment^ 
ary  canal.  Such  are  the  different  forms  of  cholera.  It  may  be  said  that  is 
dyspepsia  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  both  diseased,  and  that  mucous  inflaa- 
mation  often  attacks  both  parts  conjointly,  constituting  gastro>enteritis.  Thii 
is  true ;  but  these  affections  may  be  restricted  to  one  portion  of  the  canal,  and 
generally  have  their  primary  seat  in  one  portion ;  the  other  parts  being  seooed- 
urily  involved.  They  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  especially  belonging  to 
a  particular  section.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  cholera.  It  would  not  bt 
cholera,  unless  both  stomach  and  bowels  were  involved.  It  was,  thereftft, 
necessary  to  form  this  subsection ;  and,  as  it  has  been  formed,  it  was  meik 
convenient  to  consider  flatulence  in  connexion  with  it;  as  the  pathological 
conditions  in  which  this  affection  originates,  are  very  apt  to  involve  both  divi- 
sions of  the  canal.  I  place  peritonitis  in  the  same  category ;  as,  when  gesih 
ral,  it  necessarily  involves  both  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  ooold  not  bi 
with  so  much  propriety  associated  with  any  other  set  of  diseases. 

Article  L 

CHOLERA  MORBUS. 

The  name  of  cholera  is  given  to  any  complaint  in  which  the  promioCBt 
characters  are  simultaneous  and  repeated  vomiting  and  purging,  with  paisfal 
spasm  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  occasional  cramps  of  the  external  oisi- 
cles.  Three  varieties  of  th^  disease  have  been  observedi  so  different  in  thi 
oiroumstances  of  their  occurrence,  as  well  as  in  their  STrnploms^  progreaB,iDd> 
nsttltSy  ss  to  merit  distinct  oonsideration.    These  are  tkohra  ■Hfftm^  t^iiiwrn 
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cAo^ffo,  »d  cholera  infantum.  The  present  article  is  devoted  speciiillj  to  the 
first  of  these  affections.  It  is  the  variety  so  common  as  an  endemic  disease  in  ^ 
Tftrions  parts  of  the  United  States  during  the  summer  season,  and  no  doubt 
the  same  as  that  noticed  by  the  ancient  authors,  and  described  by  Sydenham 
M  occurring  epidemically  in  England  towards  the  close  of  summer  and  begin- 
Bin||r  of  autumn.  By  recent  European  writers,  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
epidemic  variety  by  the  name  of  common  or  sporadic  chai^ra, 

'  i%ifi/);fotiui.— Cholera  morbus  is  generally  characterised  by  the  vomiting  and 
mrging  of  bilious  matter.  It  often  comes  on  suddenly,  especially  when  the 
in^inediate  result  of  some  irritant  influence  on  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  but, 
not  unfrequently,  it  is  preceded  for  some  hours  or  even  days  by  a  feeling  of 
weight  or  other  uneasiness  in  the  epigastrium,  colicky  pains,  more  or  less 
headache,  and  sometimes  by  furred  tongue,  chilliness,  and  a  slight  febrile 
excitement.  The  vomiting  and  purging  are  usually  preceded  by  a  goiod  deal 
of  naasea,  and  attended  by  spasmodic  pain  in  the  stomach,  which  is  sometimes 
excruciating,  but  is  relieved  after  each  discharge.  In  the  intervals  between 
Ae  paroxysms  of  vomiting,  the  patient,  though  comparatively  easy,  often  ex- 
periences distressing  nausea,  or  a  burning  sensation  in  the  epigastrium,  and 
eomplains  of  general  languor  and  exhaustion.  The  discharges  generally  con- 
iist  at  first  merely  of  the  ordinary  contents  of  the  stomach  and  lower  bowels; 
the  matter  vomited  being  either  food  recently  taken,  or  colourless  and  often 
•our  or  acrid  liquid,  and  the  dejections  fecal.  But  these  are,  in  the  vast  ma« 
jority  of  cases,  soon  followed  by  bilious  matter  of  a  green  or  yellow  colour,  and 
▼ery  often  extremely  bitter,  and  more  or  less  acrid.  The  pulse  is  usually 
feeble,  the  countenance  pale  and  shrunk,  the  skin  cool  and  damp,  the  urine 
•oanty  or  suppressed ;  and,  in  severe  cases,  the  patient  is  not  unfrequently 
affected  with  very  painful  cramps  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  extrem* 
ities,  especially  of  the  legs.  These  irregular  muscular  movements  amount 
tomedmes  to  general  convulsions.  In  favourable  cases,  the  more  violent  symp- 
toms subside  after  a  few  hours,  or  readily  give  way  to  treatment,  leaving  only 
temporary  debility.  But  occasionally  the  complaint,  either  from  original  vio- 
lenee  or  neglect,  assumes  an  alarming  character.  The  vomiting  and  purging 
are  almost  incessant ;  everything  taken  into  the  stomach  is  promptly  rejected, 
the  discharges  being  often  brown  or  blackish,  acid,  or  even  bloody ;  the  sufier- 
Ifags  firom  nausea,  anxiety,  heartburn,  and  spasmodic  pains,  both  internal  and 
external,  are  intense;  the  patient  complains  of  extreme  thirst,  and  is  clamorous 
for  cold  drinks ;  the  pulse  is  small,  frequent,  irregular,  and  extremely  feeble, 
the  respiration  short  and  frequent,  the  extremities  cold,  the  eyes  sunken  and 
earrounded  with  a  dark  areola,  the  skin  bathed  in  cold  sweat ;  hiccough  and 
abdominal  distension  come  on,  with  a  cessation  of  the  vomiting;  and  the  pa- 
tient, if  not  rescued  by  remedial  measures,  sinks  in  a  state  of  complete  ex-  - 
haustion,  retaining  his  mental  faculties  not  unfrequently  to  the  last.  Death 
may  occur  within  twenty-four  hours,  though  more  frequently  the  complaint 
runs  on  for  two  or  three  days,  before  terminating  fatally. 

In  some  instances,  moderate  febrile  symptoms  attend  the  disorder,  as  if  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  establish  bilious  fever,  which  had  been  prevented 
from  entire  success  by  the  occurrence  of  the  cholera;  and,  in  ordinary  cases, 
a  sudden  suppression  of  the  discharges  by  opium  sometimes  gives  rise  to  a 
similar  state  of  system.  Instead  of  being  bilious,  the  evacuations  are,  in  some 
Tary  rare  instances,  colourless  or  whitish,  somewhat  as  in  epidemic  cholera. 
In  such  cases,  the  attendant  symptoms  are  of  an  aggravated  character,  though 
bj  no  means  necessarily  fatal. 

Cholera  morbus  generally  subsides  under  remedies  without  unpleasant  con- 
iequenoesi  leaving  only  a  moderate  debilityi  from  which  the  patient  speedily 
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rifles  by  the  aid  of  a  suitable  regimen.  SometimeSy  however,  the  debiliij  it 
considerable  and  protracted,  and  requires  medical  interference.  OocasionaUj: 
the  patient  is  left  with  a  troublesome  diarrhoea,  or  with  other  evideneea  of  &• 
continued  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  In  intemperate  persona,  the 
checking  of  the  cholera  is  apt  to  induce  delirium  tremens. 

In  persons  of  good  constitution,  the  disease  is  very  rarely  fataL  It  is  moai 
apt  to  prove  fo  in  the  very  old,  the  feeble,  and  the  intemperate. 

Causes. — Hot  weather,  long  continued,  strongly  predisposes  the  system  to 
cholera  morbus,  and  may  of  itself  occasion  the  disease  without  any  other  cause. 
The  same  may  probably  be  said  of  marsh  miasmata;  for  cholera  morbus  very 
often  precedes  the  breaking  out  of  miasmatic  fevers,  as  if  resulting  from  tfa# 
operation  of  the  same  cause  in  a  less  degree.  Most  commonly,  however,  the 
immediate  attack  is  brought  on  by  some  exciting  cause,  capable,  either  directly 
or  through  the  nervous  centres,  of  irritating  tiie  stomach  and  bowels.  Amoitt 
such  causes  may  be  mentioned,  exposure  to  cold  when  the  body  is  heated  ana 
perspiring ;  the  use  of  certain  indigestible  and  irritating  articles  of  food  or 
drink,  as  cabbage,  cucumbers,  melons,  various  unripe  fruits,  (aI  pork,  lob* 
sters,  crabs,  sour  and  incompletely  fermented  liquors,  putrid  water,  &e.; 
excesses  at  the  table,  independently  of  the  character  of  the  food ;  the  use  of 
ice,  or  very  cold  drinks  in  excess;  strong  mental  emotions,  as  fear  or  aoger; 
and  various  movements  which  produce  sickness  of  stomach  through  their  ae- 
tion  on  the  brain,  as  riding  backward,  turning  rapidly  in  a  circle,  and  auliii§ 
upon  a  rough  sea.  The  disease  prevails  especially  in  hot  ooun trios,  and  da- 
ring the  hot  season  in  temperate  latitudes.  Sometimes  it  is  so  prevalent  si 
to  put  on  the  appearance  of  an  epidemic,  though  probably  depeiideDl  on  the 
heat  of  the  weather,  or  the  local  miasmata,  in  the  same  manner  as  our  endemie 
remittent  fever.  In  this  country,  it  is  most  common  in  the  months  of  Joly 
and  August.     It  chiefly  attacks  adults. 

Nature. — This  must  be  inferred  from  the  symptoms  and  causes ;  as  dissee- 
tion  reveals  nothing  which  can  lead  to  any  accurate  conclusion.  SonsetioMf 
redness  or  other  evidence  of  inflammation  is  discovered  in  the  stomaeh,  oc 
some  portion  of  the  bowels;  but  often  no  such  phenomena  are  presented, sad 
neither  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  nor  any  other  strueture  exhibita 
appearances  which  could  explain  the  symptoms.  The  probability  is,  that  the 
disease  consists  essentially  in  congestion  of  the  portal  system,  produced  by 
the  continued  action  of  a  high  temperature,  by  miasmata,  or  both,  and  in* 
dneing  an  irritation  both  in  the  liver  and  lining  membrane  of  the  stomaeh  and 
bowels,  which  exhibits  itself  in  an  increased  and  altered  secretion.  Should 
the  congestion  from  these  causes  be  alone  inadequate  to  the  result,  a  super* 
added  irritation,  from  the  various  exciting  causes  above  enumerated,  mmj  bs 
'  rc(]uired  for  the  production  of  the  ph^omena  of  the  disease.  The  painfol 
gastric  and  intestinal  symptoms  may  result  cither  from  the  general  state  of 
sanguineous  congestion  in  the  whole  canal,  or  from  the  irritating  quality  of 
the  morbid  bile  and  intestinal  secretions,  or  from  both.  That  the  liquids  re- 
ferred to  are  the  source  of  much  of  the  pain  and  spasm,  is  evident  from  ths 
temporary  relief  which  follows  their  discharge.  The  prostration  is  owing 
partly  to  the  profuse  evacuations,  partly  to  the  depressing  inflaenoe  of  the 
nausea.  The  extreme  thirst,  instead  of  being  an  evidence  of  inflamnsation  of 
the  stomach,  is  the  mere  expression,  in  the  throat  and  neighbouring  parts,  oltbi 
wants  of  the  blood-vessels,  deprived  of  a  large  portion  of  their  more  fluid  oca* 
tents.  The  spasms  of  the  extremities  are  probably  one  of  the  conseqneooci 
of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  irritations,  acting  through  the  nervous  centres. 

Diagnotu. — Vomiting  and  purging,  with  more  or  leas  bile  in  the  evacu- 
tions,  are  not  unfrequeat  aiteuduts  upon  other  diesms,  aa  bilioua  fefai^ 
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gutnHmteritis,  and  inflammation'  of  the  Hyer.  From  the  first  of  these,  hoir- 
erer,  eholeiu  morbus  may  be  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  a  hot  skin,  a 
strong  pulse,  and  headache,  and  by  its  much  shorter  course ;  from  the  two 
latter  by  the  same  absence  of  decided  febrile  symptoms,  and  the  less  degree 
of  tenderness.  There  may  be  greater  difficulty  in  distinguishing  it  from  the 
effects  of  certain  mineral  poisons.  I  have  seen  the  operation  of  calomel  in 
some  instances  so  exactly  like  cholera  morbus,  that  the  most  experienced  eye 
ooold  scarcely  have  detected  the  difference.  But,  in  poisoning  by  corrosive 
aafastanoes,  the  vomiting  generally  precedes  the  purging  by  a  considerable 
interval,  the  discharges  are  seldom  so  highly  bilious,  and  the  poison  may  often 
be  detected  in  the  evacuations.  The  circumstances  attending  the  origin  of 
the  complaint,  and  the  season  of  the  year,  may  also  be  taken  into  considera- 
lion  in  forming  the  diagnosis.  Bilious  diarrhcea  is  sometimes  attended  with 
moderate  vomiting ;  but  this  affection  may  be  considero«l  as  only  an  inferior . 
grade  of  cholera.  The  vomiting  and  purging  produced  by  indigestible  food, 
in  a  system  not  predisposed  to  cholera  morbus,  are  scarcely  entitled  to  rank 
with  that  disease. 

Treaimeni, — ^The  following  mode  of  treatment  will  very  generally  be  found 
non^ptly  effeotnal,  in  ordinary  cases  of  cholera  morbus.  It  is  founded  on  the 
indications,  1.  of  removing  the  irritating  causes  by  clearing  out  the  stomachy 
2.  of  checking  the  irritation  directly  by  the  moderate  action  of  opium,  and 
indireotly  by  powerful  revulsion  to  the  surface,  and  3.  of  changing  the  morbid 
aotion  of  the  liver  by  the  alterative  influence  of  calomel.  Mild  diluent  drinks 
are  to  be  administered  freely;  a  sinapism  of  pure  mustard  mixed  with  water, 
to  be  applied  over  the  epigastrium ;  and  a  pilJ  containing  the  sixth  of  a  grain 
of  calomel  and  from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  of  a  grain  of  opium,  to  be  given 
every  half  hour,  or  every  hour,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms. 
The  drinks  should  consist  of  chicken  tea  made  by  boiling,  fur  a  very  short  time, 
•  portion  of  ohicken,  deprived  of  skin,  in  a  large  quantity  of  water  so  as  merely 
to  impart  a  slight  taste  to  the  liquid;  of  mucilaginous  or  farinaceous  fluids, 
such  as  solution  of  gum  arabic,  mucilage  of  sassafras  pith  or  flaxseed,  toasts 
water,  barley- water,  &c.;  of  mild  herbaceous  infusions,  as  balm  or  mint  tea; 
or,  finally,  of  lukewarm  water.  They  should  be  given  freely  at  first,  so  as  to 
&cilitate  the  evacuation  of  the  acrid  bile,  and  then  suspended,  or  administered 
moderately  merely  to  relieve  the  thirst  of  the  patient.  For  this  purpose, 
also,  as  well  as  to  quiet  irritation  of  stomach,  carbonic  acid  water,  in  small 
draughts  of  about  two  fluidounces,  frequently  repeated,  answers  admirably  well. 
The  mustard  cataplasm  should  be  left  on  for  half  or  three*quarters  of  an  hour, 
or  until  it  reddens  the  skin  intensely,  and  becomes  no  longer  tolerable.  In 
neveie  cases,  or  in  the  advanced  stages,  when  the  prostration  is  great,  it  ia 
tiften  neeessary  to  administer  opium  more  freely  than  above  dire<$ted.  From 
Indf  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  opium  in  pill,  or,  what  is  generally  preferable,  frota 
twelve  to  twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum,  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  the 
ffolntion  of  sulphate  of  morphia,  may  be  given,  and  repeated  at  longer  or 
Aorter  intervals  until  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  abates.  But  the  leaat 
quantity  of  opium  that  will  answer  the  purpose  is  the  best;  as,  though  it  ia 
necessary  to  allay  the  pain,  and  check  the  discharge,  yet  a  complete  and  sudden 
atispension  of  the  secretion  is  not  desirable.  There  is  danger,  if  the  congestion 
be  not  allowed  to  relieve  itself,  that  fever  or  inflammation  may  ensue.  Hence 
one  of  the  advantages  of  uniting  calomel  with  the  opium.  Large  doses  of  the 
mercurial  are  not  required ;  as  experience  has  shown  that,  in  the  minute  doses 
before  mentioned,  frequently  repeated,  it  acts  effectually  on  the  liver,  while  it 
ia  less  liable  to  irritate  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

If  the  disease  should  resist  the  above  measuresj  recourse  may  be  had  to  a 
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blister  over  the  epigastrium,  and  powdered  acetate  of  morpbia  may  be  aprinkled 
on  the  blistered  surface  deprived  of  its  cuticle.  Injections  of  laiidaiiii«,  with 
thin  starch  or  mucilage,  may  also  be  given.  In  eases  of  great  prostration, 
rubefacients  may  be  applied  externally,  and  blisters  to  the  insides  of  tbe  aroH 
or  legs ;  and  tincture  of  camphor,  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  wine-whey,  wai 
even  ether,  may  be  given  internally,  in  conjuootioo  with  tbe  opiate. 

Should  diarrhcea  continue  after  the  vomiting  has  ceased,  it  should  be  treated 
as  directed  under  the  head  of  that  disease.  Should  fever  follow  a  svapeiisioB 
of  the  discharges,  the  bowels  should  be  kept  open  by  small  doeea  of  aone  miU 
cathartic,  as  the  Seidlitx  powder,  or  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  magneaia  i«  car- 
bonic acid  water,  commonly  called  liquid  magnesia;  and  the  efferreeciDg  drai^t 
and  cooling  drinks  should  be  administered  at  short  intervals.  Symptona  of 
gastric  inflammation  may  be  counteracted  by  leeches  to  tbe  epigaslrnm,  M> 
lowed  by  warm  fomentations  or  emollient  cataplasms.  Intestinal  irritatioa 
may  be  treated  by  emollient  enemata^  and  mild  laxativea,  aa  castor  oil  witb  a 
little  laudanum. 

Various  other  modes  of  treating  cholera  morbus  have  been  reeowDcadedL 
Some  practitioners,  considering  it  essentially  gastritis  or  mstro-eBteritis,  bavt 
relied  chiefly  upon  bleeding,  leeching,  and  demulcents.    Ait  tbia  ia  banirdoM 

Practice.  Ipecacuanha,  in  emeUc  doses,  has  bad  its  advocates.  Nitiie  acid 
as  been  landed  as  a  specifie.  Hope's  mixture,  eoosisting  of  m  dtaebM  of 
nitrous  acid,  forty  drops  of  laudanum,  and  eight  fluidonnoes  of  ca«phor  vato*, 
and  taken  in  doses  of  two  fluidounees  every  three  or  four  bonra^  bas  in  ita  fi> 
vour  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  C.  D.  Meip,  of  Philadelphia^  aa  well  as  tWA 
of  its  original  proposer.  {N,  Am.  Med,  and  Smy,  Jomm.y  n,  419.)  Dr.  Ik 
J.  Gain  has  found  great  advantage  from  the  use  of  ereaaote.  {Chorhum 
Med.  Jaum,  and  i?ev.,  vii.  145.) 

During  convalescence,  the  greatest  caution  should  be  observed  in  relatioB 
to  the  diet,  which  should  consist  of  mild  and  easily  digested  aliment,  such  ai 
farinaceous  substances,  milk,  cream,  broths  without  fat,  and  the  lighter  fom 
of  solid  animal  food. 

^rlick  II. 

EPIDEMIC  CHOLERA. 

8yn. — Spasmodie  Cfaolera. — India  Cholera. — ^Asimtie  Cholera. — ^MaEgnaat  Chelaa  — 

Cholera  Asphyxia. 

This  disease  appears  to  have  been  long  known  in  India;  but  it  first  beoa 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  medical  profession  generally  in  tbe  year  1^7, 
when  it  broke  out  as  an  epidemic  with  great  violence  in  Bengal,  and  from  tkit 

Province,  as  a  centre,  commenced  the  fearful  march,  which  did  not  cease  until  il 
ad  encircled  the  globe.  In  its  progress  westward,  it  ascended  tbe  Ganges 
pervaded  Central  India,  and,  cropsing  the  mountainous  range  of  the  Gbaiitib 
established  itself,  in  the  year  1818,  upon  the  western  coast  of  tbe  pfPiniffl^ 
During  the  same  year,  it  made  its  way  southward  to  Madras;  in  1819,  enmti 
the  sea  to  Ceylon ;  and,  before  the  close  of  the  latter  year,  appeared  in  thi 
Mauritius  and  the  Isle  of  Bourbon.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  slowly  advannif 
towards  the  east  and  southeast;  invaded  the  Burman  dominions;  attacked 
Siam,  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  and  the  island  of  Sumatra;  and,  in  1820, 
had  reached  Canton  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  was  subsequently  heaid 
of  as  extending  its  ravages  into  tbe  northern  parts  of  China,  and  into  Taitaij. 
After  arriving  at  tbe  western  coast  of  tbe  peninsnla  of  Hindoatan,  it  paaarf 
for  a  while  bdbre  leaving  ita  native  aoil;  and  it  was  iuii  till  tlie  year  1821, 
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tlwt  it  appeared  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.*  From  this  position 
it  ascended  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates ;  in  1822,  passed  orer  the  desert  into 
Syria;  and,  in  1823,  haying  made  its  way  northward  through  PeAia,  reached 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  seised  npon  the  Rassian  city  of  Astracan.  It 
Iwd  now  traversed  the  whole  length  of  Asia,  and  was  pressing  npon  the  confines 
of  Africa  and  Enrope.  Here  it  again  paused;  and  several  years  elapsed  he- 
Ibre  it  crossed  the  houndaries,  and  commenced  a  new  career  of  invasion  in 
these  hitherto  undisturbed  regions.  In  1828,  it  appeared  at  Ohrenburgh,  on 
the  borders  of  European  Russia;  but  it  did  not  fairly  enter  Europe  until  1830, 
when  it  advanced  as  far  as  Moscow.  In  1831,  it  took  a  westward  eourse, 
attacked  St.  Petersburg,  Warsaw,  Dantiic,  Berlin,  and  Hamburg,  and  Rhowed 
itself  in  Sunderland,  on  the  northeastern  coast  of  England.  In  1832,  it 
reached  Paris  and'  London ;  and  in  the  same  y^r,  overleaping  the  barrier  of 
the  Atlantic,  appeared  in  Quebec  on  the  8th  of  June,  and  at  Montreal  on  the 
10th ;  and  thence  pursued  a  rapid  course,  along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Lakes,  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  River.  A  detachment  from  the  main 
line  of  invasion,  as  it  crossed  the  Atlantic,  appears  to  have  struck  the  shores 
of  the  United  States  at  New  York,  where  the  disease  broke  out  on  the  24th  of 
June.  Thence  it  spread  northwardly  up  the  Hudson,  and  southwardly  to  the 
Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bay,  reaching  Albany  on  the  3d  or  4th,  and  Pbila- 
delphia  on  the  5th  of  July,  and  Baltimore  in  the  course  of  the  same  month. 
About  the  banning  of  November,  it  appeared  in  an  island  off  Charleston ;  in 
February,  1833,  at  Havana,  in  Cuba,  where  it  committed  great  ravages;  and, 
before  the  end  of  that  year,  in  Mexico.  At  the  same  time  that  the  epidemici 
leaving  the  northwestern  borders  of  Asia,  was  spreading  consternation  through- 
oni  the  north  of  Europe,  it  took  also  a  southward  course  from  Syria,  penetrated 
the  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  invaded  Egypt,  appearing  in  Mecca,  in  May,  and  in 
Alexandria,  in  August,  1831.  It  was  very  late  in  attaining  the  extreme  north, 
and  the  extreme  south  of  Europe.  Thus,  Sweden  was  not  visited  until  one  or 
two  years,  nor  Sicily  until  four  years  after  the  epidemic  had  reached  New  Orleans. 
In  this  country,  there  were  partial  returns  of  the  disease  subsequently  to  its 
original  appearance,  and  it  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  year  1834; 
bat  both  in  North  America,  and  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  it  disappeared 
entirely  in  somewhat  more  than  two  years  from  its  first  visitation. 

In  India,  however,  the  disease  continued  as  an  endemic,  and,  at  the  date 
of  the  first  publication  of  this  work,  in  the  early  part  of  1847,  we  had  re- 
oeived  accounts  of  its  having  eommenced  a  new  march  of  desolation  in  the 
East  Before  the  close  of  that  year  it  again  entered  Europe,  and  afterwards 
mdvanced  regularly  westward,  pursuing  a  course  singularly  corresponding 
with  that  of  its  first  invasion,  both  as  to  the  succession  of  regions  visited, 
And  the  period  of  its  approach  and  departure.  Setting  out  from  India  as 
before,  it  passed  destructively  through  the  cities  of  Persia,  skirted  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian^  and  reached  Astracan  in  July  1847,  and  Moscow  before  the 
elose  of  the  year.  Here  its  progress  was  suspended  during  the  winter;  but 
in  the  spring  of  1848  it  again  advanced  westward,  in  June  arrived  at  St. 
Petersburg,  in  August  at  Berlin,  in  September  at  Hamburg,  and  crossing 
thence  to  Great  Britain,  attacked  Edinburgh  in  October,  and  London  soon 
Afterwards.  On  the  ninth  of  November,  a  ship  with  emigrants  sailed  from 
Havre  for  New  York.  At  the  time  of  her  departure  there  was  no  cholera 
rither  in  that  port  or  at  Paris,  and  the  crew  and  passengers  were  all  healthy. 
The  vessel  had  been  sixteen  days  at  sea  when  the  disease  appeared  on  board, 
and  she  arrived  with  it  at  the  quarantine  ground  at  Staten  Island,  on  the  first 
of  December.  The  passengers  were  landed,  and  very  soon  afterwards  the 
disease  broke  out  in  Uie  neighbonrhood.    It  did  not|  however,  extend  beyon4 
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the  quaniDtine  enclosure,  and  ccaaed  entirelj  mboai  the  begioning  of  the  new 
year.  Three  deaths  occurred  from  it  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Another 
ship,  whicl»  had  left  Havre  on  the  second  or  third  of  NoTember,  withool 
cholera  on  board,  was  attacked  with  the  disease  twenty-six  days  after  leaTing 
port,  and  brought  it  with  her  to  New  Orleans,  where  she  arrired  oo  the 
eleventh  of  December.  Cases  of  cholera  soon  afterwards  occuired  in  the  city, 
and  rapidly  multiplied,  the  weather  being  at  the  time  very  hot,  and  of  ooqtm 
favourable  to  the  spread  of  the  disease.  From  New  Orleans  it  extended  to 
Texas,  and  up  the  Mississippi,  reaching  the  city  of  Memphis  so  early  as  the 
twenty-second  of  December,  and  sweeping  over  the  valley  of  that  greal 
stream  with  unheard  of  rapidity.  It  did  not,  however,  surmount  the  Alio- 
ghanics;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  slight  demonstration  made  in  the 
narbour  of  New  York,  the  Atlantic  States  remained  free  from  the  disease 
during  the  winter.  The  epidemic  cause,  however,  was  in  the  mean  time  par- 
suing  its  regular  course  across  the  Atlantic;  and,  as  on  the  previous  occasioni 
reached  our  shores  in  the  season  following  that  of  its  appearance  in  westera 
Europe,  though  somewhat  earlier  than  in  the  year  1882.  It  broke  out  ia 
New  York  about  the  beginning,  and  in  Philadelphia  about  the  close  of  May, 
1849;  and  while,  commencing  at  the  Atlantic  coast,  it  visited  many  parts  of 
our  country  on  this  side  of  the  mountains,  it  seemed  to  take  a  fresh  start 
from  New  Orleans,  and  again  spread  along  the  tributaries  of  the  Miasiasippi 
with  fearful  violence.  In  its  further  progress,  it  invaded  the  Went  Indies 
and  Mexico,  and,  crossing  the  whole  breadth  of  the  continent,  reached  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  producing  as  it  went  great  havoc  among  the  emigrants 
on  their  way,  like  itself,  to  California.  It  attacked  the  cities  of  St.  Fransiseo 
and  Sacramento  in  October,  1850.  In  the  summer  of  1850,  and  in  eveiy 
year  since  that  time,  it  has  occurred  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  io  various 
parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  in  which  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  it 
has  become  naturalized;  but  the  section  of  our  country,  east  of  the  Alieghi^ 
nies,  with  some  slight  exceptions,  remained  exempt,  from  the  period  of  its 
visitation  in  1849,  until  the  summer  of  the  present  year  (1854),  when  it 
again  made  its  appearance  in  the  epidemic  form,  having  porsaed  the  sans 
course  as  on  former  occasions,  from  the  Eastern  parts  of  Europe,  through  the 
north  of  that  continent,  to  Great  Britain,  and  thence  across  the  Atlantic  ts 
the  United  States. 

From  the  above  brief  account  of  the  progress  of  cholera,  it  will  be  sees 
that  its  march  is  extremely  irregular,  in  relation  both  to  time  and  direction. 
Sometimes  it  advances  with  great  rapidity,  sometimes  slowly,  and  sometiuei 
pauses  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  giving  hopes  to  the  yet  unvisited  coun- 
tries, that  they  may  escape  its  ravages.  In  general,  its  progress  is  arrested 
during  the  winter,  to  be  resumed  in  the  spring;  though  this  is  not  invariably 
the  case;  for  at  Moscow  it  prevailed  through  most  of  the  winter  of  1830-31; 
and  the  cold  weather  did  not  prevent  its  spreading  along  the  Mississippi  ia 
the  winter  of  1848-49.  Though  preferably  following  the  course  of  str^uaii 
affecting  low  and  damp  places,  and  attacking  the  filthy  and  crowded  portiooi 
of  populous  cities,  it  is  yet  absolutely  confined  to  no  particular  character  of 
locality,  but  shows  itself  occasionally  upon  lofty  mountains,  in  the  midsl  of 
sandy  deserts,  and  among  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  thinly  peopled  agricul- 
tural districts.  No  barriers  are  sufficient  to  obstruct  its  progress.  It  crosNi 
mountains,  deserts,  and  oceans.  Opposing  winds  do  not  check  it.  All 
classes  of  persons,  male  and  female,  young  and  old,  the  robust  and  the  feeble, 
are  exposed  to  its  assault;  and  even  those  whom  it  has  onee  yiaited  are  not 
always  subsequently  exempt;  yet,  as  a  general  rale,  it  selects  its  victimi 
preferably  from  among  those  already  preMed  down  by  the  TarioiM 
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of  life,  and  leaves  the  rich  and  proeperoaa  to  their  aanahine  and  their  feanu 
It  18  exceedingly  capricions  in  the  choice  of  its  localities,  not  unfrequentlj 
ka? ing  towns  and  dbtriota  in  its  line  of  march  untonched,  and  deviating 
apparently  from  its  coarse  to  seise  npon  others,  in  no  important  respect  di£ 
ferently  circumstanced.  The  period  of  its  duration,  in  any  one  spot,  is  gen^ 
ndly  from  one  to  two  or  three  months ;  though  this  is  much  influenced  hy 
the  season,  heing  shorter  for  the  most  part  when  winter  is  near.  When  il 
prevails  in  the  same  place  more  than  once,  it  usually  affects  fewer  persons^ 
and  is  of  a  milder  character  in  the  second  attack  than  in  the  first. 

Ocmnef  Sj^mptotm,  dhc, — The  first  approach  of  the  epidemic  influence,  in 
idaoea  dbout  to  heoome  the  seat  of  cholera,  is  usually  felt  in  the  more  or  less 
general  prevalence  of  moderate  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  which 
preeede  for  a  short  time  the  appearance  of  the  disease,  and  continue  in 
various  degrees  to  afiect  a  large  portion  of  the  population,  after  it  has  become 
established.  Sometimes  there  is  only  a  slight  derangement  of  digestion,  oc 
a  simple  diarrhoea,  or  mild  dysentery;  but  very  frequently,  the  premonitory 
afleotion  takes  on  a  more  decided  character,  and,  without  amounting  abso- 
lately  to  cholera,  approaches  it  more  or  less  nearly.  From  this  circumstaaeo 
h  has  received  the  name  of  cholerine,  adopted  from  the  French  writers. 

Cholerine,  in  fact,  often  constitutes  the  first  stage  of  cholera,  and  in  other 
casoB  is  undoubtedly  produced  by  the  same  cause,  operating  either  more  mildly, 
or  upon  leas  susceptible  subjects.  It  is  marked  by  a  furred  tongue,-  irregular 
appetite,  thirst,  impaired  digestion,  uneasiness  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  with 
a  feeling  of  weight  or  distension,  colicky  pains,  hiccough,  diarrhoea  sometimes 
disappearing  and  again  recurring,  nausea,  sometimes  vomiting,  a  feeling  of 
general  weakness  and  languor,  a  disposition  to  perspire,  occasional  neuralgio 
pains,. and  cramps  in  the  extremities.  In  some  instances,  it  is  attended  with 
febrile  symptoms.  The  alrine  discharges  are  sometimes  bilious,  sometimes  of 
a  dirty-white  colour  and  turbid,  very  much  resembling  oatmeal  gruel.  Ocea- 
sionally  the  force  of  the  cause  seems  to  expend  itself  upon  the  nervous  systemi 
and  the  patient  is  affected  with  severe  neuralgic  pains,  and  distressing  spasms, 
amounting  sometimes  to  convulsions,  with  little  or  no  evacuation  from  the 
stomach  or  bowels.  The  affection  often  subsides  spontaneously,  or  yields 
readily  to  proper  treatment ;  but  it  is  very  apt,  npon  exposure  to  any  exciting 
eaose,  and  even,  if  neglected,  without  such  cause,  to  be  aggravated  into  cholera. 

When  the  epidemic  influence  has  attained  an  intensity  adequate  to  the  pro- 
dootion  of  the  full- formed  disease,  a  few  cases  are  first  ol»erved,  usually  among 
the  lowest  orders  of  the  community.  These  are  soon  followed  by  others;  and 
the  numbers  gradually  increase  until  the  pestilence  reaches  its  acme ;  when 
it  speedily  subsides,  and  ultimately  disappears,  leaving  behind  it,  for  a  short 
time,  that  same  tendency  to  bowel  complaints  which  had  heralded  its  approach* 

The  attack  often  occurs  after  some  imprudence  in  diet  or  exposure ;  but 
often  also  without  any  obrious  exciting  canse ;  and,  according  to  some  writers^ 
most  frequently  in  the  night.  It  occasionally  comes  on  with  loss  of  appetite, 
pain  in  the  back  and  abdomen,  vertigo,  noise  in  the  ears,  disordered  vision, 
feebleness  of  the  pulse,  paleness  of  the  fhce,  copious  sweats,  a  feeling  of  gene- 
lal  weakness,  and  sometimes  rigors.  In  the  midst  of  these  or  similar  symp« 
toms,  in  most  casei  after  a  longer  or  shorter  duration  of  diarrhoea  or  oholerine, 
bat  sometimes  without  any  premonition  whatever,  the  patient  is  seised  with 
vomiting  and  purging,  which  are  frequently  repeated,  and  attended  with  severe 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  neuralgic  pains  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  cramps 
of  the  voluntary  musoles,  especially  those  of  the  lower  extremities.  The  first 
evaenstionft,  in  oases  not  originatiag  in  diarrhoea  or  cholerine,  consist  of  the 
eidinaiy  contents  of  the  stomach  and  bowels )  but  the  dejeetiona  which  follow 
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are  of  a  whitish  colour,  thin,  and  watery,  resembling  rennet  whej,  thin  grad, 
or  rice  water,  and,  when  allowed  to  stand,  separate  into  a  colonrlea  fluid,  and 
a  white,  flocoulent,  insoluble  matter,  which  subsides.  In  mild  eases,  or  after 
the  subsidence  of  the  severer  symptoms^  they  are  sometimes  tinged  with  biky 
and  a  little  blood  is  occasionally  discharged.  In  some  instances  they  an 
brown,  or  of  a  deep  chocolate  colour.  The  matter  vomited  is  generally  similar 
to  the  stools,  but  is  sometimes  white  and  glairy,  as  if  consisting  of  mucos,  aad 
has  an  acid  reaction.  The  evacuations  are  usually  forcibly  ejected,  but  with- 
out apparent  straining,  or  much  voluntary  effort,  and  are  oflten  very  copiooa. 

The  cramps  usually  begin  in  the  extremities,  affecting  especially  the  calves 
of  the  legs,  but  subsequently  ezteud  to  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  abdomet. 
They  are  excruciatingly  painful,  and  almost  incessant,  the  muscles  gathering 
into  hard  board-like  knots,  one  contracting  as  another  relaxes,  and  often  dis- 
torting the  fingers  and  toes  in  various  dircctionS|  according  to  the  partiealar 
muscle  or  muscles  affected. 

At  the  same  time  the  pulse  sinks  rapidly ;  the  extremities  become  eoM ; 
the  features  shrink  ;  the  patient  is  restless,  and  complains  of  intense  tkirrt ; 
the  whole  surface  is  bathed  with  sweat ;  the  urine  is  scanty ;  and  the  skin  be- 
gins to  assume  a  bluish,  leaden,  or  violet  colour,  which  extends  more  or  ka 
over  the  body,  but  is  peculiarly  striking  in  the  face,  hands,  and  feet.  If  the 
complaint  is  not  arrested,  the  evacuations  become  still  more  copious  and  wateiy; 
the  thirst  insatiable,  with  a  burning  heat  at  the  epigastrium ;  the  pulse  fn» 
quent,  feeble,  and  sometimes  scarcely  perceptible;  the  breath  cool;  the  tongns 
cool  and  pale,  though  still  moist ;  the  skin  unusually  cold,  shrunken,  and  in- 
elastic, so  that  when  pinched  into  folds  it  docs  not  resume  its  former  state; 
the  hands  and  feet  shrivelled  and  wrinkled,  as  if  long  soaked  in  water,  and  of 
a  dark-purplish,  or  livid  colour,  especially  at  the  nails,  which  are  sometimes 
almost  black  ;  the  eyes,  deeply  sunk  in  their  sockets,  and  surrounded  witb  a 
livid  circle;  the  conjunctiva  dry,  and  of  a  dirty  whiteness;  the  nose  and  lips 
blue ;  the  secretion  of  urine  and  tears  suppressed ;  the  respiration  abort,  har- 
ried, and  oppressed;  and  every  symptom  indicative  of  extreme  prostration. 
The  patient  is  often  exceedingly  restless,  and  calls  incessantly  for  cold  water 
or  ice,  and  for  fresh  air.  With  all  these  changes,  the  external  sensibility  often 
remains  acute,  so  that  mustard  plasters  and  other  irritants  produce  severe  paia; 
and,  though  cold  to  the  touch,  the  patient  frequently  complains  of  a  distress- 
ing heat  over  the  whole  surface.  The  intellect  is  generally  sound,  but  mora 
or  less  obtuse;  and,  in  all  his  moral  relations,  the  patient  evinces  an  extraordi- 
nary apathy,  being  insensible  alike  to  his  own  danger  and  proepects,  and  to 
the  feelings  of  those  connected  with  him. 

The  case  is  now  on  the  borders  of  complete  coflapwe.  But  a  step  further, 
and  the  pulse  becomes  quite  imperceptible;  a  feeble  oecillatory  movement  only 
of  the  heart  is  discoverable  upon  auscultation;  the  blood  stagnmtesin  theeipil- 
laries ;  a  wound  of  the  surface  yields  no  blood,  and  little  or  none  follows  the 
opening  of  a  vein ;  the  features  and  whole  body  are  so  shrunken  that  the  pa- 
tient can  scarcely  be  recognized  by  his  friends;  the  bluish  or  purpliah  eoloor 
often  pervades  the  whole  surface;  the  voice  is  feeble,  or  quite  extinct;  the 
breath  almost  as  cold  as  the  external  air ;  the  respiration  either  hurried  and 
feeble,  or  very  slow  and  scarcely  perceptible;  the  countenanoe  calm  or 
quite  inexpressive ;  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  patient  that  of  utter  helple» 
ness.  The  reduction  of  temperature  is  such  that  the  thermometer,  witb  its 
bulb  placed  under  the  tongue,  sinks  often  to  90°,  and  sometimes  as  low  as  80', 
or  even  77^  F.  The  body  has  the  appearance  of  death  except  the  eyes,  wkiek 
sometimes  retain  an  expression  of  intelligence,  and  seem  as  if  they  were  look- 
ing out  of  a  ooqisa.    Bat  even  these  are  ofien  half  dosed,  rf*Md,  and  inani* 
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BMte.    In  some  instoBoes,  oonsiderable  mtisoalar  strength  remuns,  and  the 

Kient  suddenly  rises  up  from  bed  with  an  expiring  effort,  and  falls  lifeless. 
ere  is  a  total  suspension  of  the  urinary  secretion.  The  evacuations  some- 
times continue  till  the  close,  and  are  at  last  involuntary.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, they  cease  entirely  for  a  cousiderable  tindio  before  death.  The  same 
difference  is  observable  in  relation  to  the  cramps,  which,  in  some  cases,  do  not 
end  even  with  life,  the  muscles  remaining  stiff  and  contracted  in  the  dead  body. 
Intelligence  is  sometimes  retained  till  within  a  few  moments  of  the  close.  In 
other  cases,  a  period  of  stupor  precedes  death.  The  fatal  issue  sometimes  occurs 
in  four  or  five  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  though  more 
frequently  life  is  protracted  for  one,  two,  or  three  days.  The  mean  duration 
of  iktal  cases,  acoordiug  to  the  report  of  the  Registrar-general  of  England  for 
the  year  1848-9,  was  about  49  or  50  hours. 

The  complaint  is  susceptible  of  a  favourable  change,  either  spontaneously 
or  under  treatment,  at  any  stage,  even  in  that  of  collapse.  If  it  is  arrested 
early,  the  patient  sometimes  enters  into  a  speedy  convalescence,  without  any 
sabsequent  embarrassing  symptoms,  though  not  un frequently  diarrhoea  and 
other  evidences  of  gastro-intestinal  irritation  continue  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period.  But,  if  collapse  has  begun  before  the  turn  of  the  disorder,  the  pa^ 
tient  has  still  great  dangers  to  encounter,  and  the  progress  of  recovery,  when 
it  takes  place,  is  often  very  tedious,  and  liable  to  frequent  interruptions.  One 
of  the  most  favourable  symptoms,  in  any  stage  of  cholera,  is  the  appearance 
of  bile  in  the  evacuations.  In  the  cases  of  collapse,  after  the  systepi  has 
begun  to  react,  a  gradual  restoration  of  the  suspended  functions  is  observed ; 
the  pulse  returns,  the  skin  becomes  warm,  the  pallor  or  blueness  of  fiice  yields 
to  a  red  flush,  the  secretion  of  urine  and  bile  recommences,  the  vomiting 
diminishes;  but  the  oscillation  extends  frequently  into  a  febrile  excitement; 
severe  headache  is  experienced;  the  abdominal  puns,  thirst,  loathing  ti 
food,  and  diarrhoea  continue;  and  convalescence,  even  in  favourable  caseSi 
does  not  set  fairly  in  until  after  several  days  of  doubt  and  discomfort. 

Sometimes  a  relapse  follows  the  temporary  excitement,  and  the  patient 
sinks  with  all  his  former  symptoms.  Much  more  frequently,  the  febrile 
State  continues,  generally  assuming  a  low  form,  with  most  of  the  characters 
of  idiopathic  nervous  or  typhoid  fever,  and  unequivocal  evidences  of  gastric  or 
intestinal  inflammation,  and  either  ending  in  death,  or  in  a  very  slow  recovery. 
In  some  cases,  the  fever  assumes  the  remittent  type,  and  ultimately  becomes 
intermittent  Eruptive  affections,  resembling  those  of  scarlatina,  rubeola, 
erythema,  &c.,  occasionally  diversify  the  stage  of  reaction.  They  are  som^ 
times  accompanied  with  wheals,  like  those  of  urticaria,  but  without  the  itch- 
ing. Pneumonia,  bronchitis,  and  pleurisy  also  not  unfrequently  occur,  but 
so  masked  by  the  low  state  of  the  system,  and  the  gastro-intestinal  irritationy 
as  often  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  practitioner,  unless  upon  his  guard.  But 
the  most  dangerous  affection,  in  this  stage  of  cholera,  is  perhaps  that  of  the 
brain,  characterised  by  headache,  drowsiness,  low  delirium,  stupor,  coma, 
sohsnltus  tendinum,  and  sometimes  convulsions  or  paralysis.  In  its  severe 
forms,  it  is  almost  always  fatal.  The  convalescence  Arom  these  secondary 
dlisorders  is  often  protracted  for  months,  and  sometimes  even  for  a  year  or  more. 

The  course  of  the  symptoms  in  cholera  is  not  always  uniform,  nor  exactly 
as  above  described.  Sometimes  the  spasms  are  comparatively  trifling  or 
altogether  absent ;  sometimes  they  constitute  the  chief  feature  of  the  case,  to 
ibe' exclusion  of  the  ordinary  evacuations.  In  occasional  instances,  the  com- 
plaint is  ushered  in  by  universal  and  violent  convubions.  Cases  have  been 
frequently  observed,  in  which  fatal  collapse  supervened  without  vomiting ; 
and  others  ate  on  ieoord|  in  which  there  was  neither  vomiting  nor  diarriiooa, 
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though,  in  fiuch  iDstances,  the  bowels,  vpan  examination  after  death,  were 
found  loaded  with  the  same  whitish  liquid  of  which  the  dischargee  consisted. 
In  some  rare  inst^inces,  vomiting  occurs  with  little  or  no  diarrhoea.  Thoogh 
in  general  there  is  an  interval  of  some  hours,  and  sometimes  of  a  day  or  more 
between  the  attack  and  the  occurrence  of  collapse,  so  as  to  allow  time  for  the 
intervention  of  cfiioacious  treatment,  yet  instances  are  not  unfreqnent,  in 
which  the  patient  passes  almost  immediately  into  that  state,  and  dies  appa- 
rently under  the  first  blow.  The  bluish  aspect  of  the  surface,  so  characteristic 
of  cholera,  is  not  present  in  all  cases,  not  even  in  all  those  which  end  fiitally. 
Instead  of  the  sinking  pulse,  so  common  even  in  the  onset  of  the  disease,  the 
circulation  is  sometimes  little  affected  for  a  considerable  time;  and,  in  some 
oases,  febrile  symptoms,  with  a  strong  and  excited  pulse,  appear  in  the  first 
stage.  The  intellect,  usually  correct,  though  obtuse,  is  in  some  cases  doaded 
almost  from  the  commencement;  and  instances  have  occurred  in  whic^  de- 
termination of  blood  to  the  head,  and  drowsiness,  stupor,  and  nnmbness  of 
the  extremities  were  the  prominent  symptoms. 

From  an  examination  of  the  symptoms  above  detailed,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  a  fully  developed  case  of  cholera,  mnning  through  a  regular  coarse, 
often  exhibits  four  distinct  stages,  the  observance  of  which  is  important  in  a 
practical  point  of  view.  The  first  is  the  forming  stage,  consisting  of  a  simple 
diarrhoea,  or  of  more  or  less  of  those  derangements  described  under  the  head 
of  cholerine.  The  second  is  that  in  which  the  symptoms  of  cholera  are  d^^ 
cided,  but  the  system  has  not  yet  sunk  into  complete  prostration,  and  the 
circulation  is  distinctly  observable,  both  in  the  laT^er  vessels  and  capillaries. 
The  third  is  the  stage  of  collapse,  already  sufficiently  described.  Tbe^vrfil 
is  that  of  reaction,  in  which  tlie  characteristic  symptoms  of  cholera  have  given 
way  to  local  inflammations  or  irritations,  and  to  general  fever.  All  these 
stages  do  not  by  any  means  occur  in  all  cases.  The  disease  is  often  arrested 
in  the  first  or  second,  or  proves  fatal  in  the  third,  without  ever  reaching  the 
fourth;  and  sometimes  the  second  or  even  third  stage  comes  on,  withont  the 
known  existence  of  those  ordinarily  preceding  it. 

The  Evacuations, — It  has  been  stated  that  the  peculiar  choleric  evacva- 
tions,  whether  from  the  stomach  or  bowels,  consist  of  a  colonrless  liquid, 
holding  in  suspension  a  white  flocculent  matter,  which  subsides  on  standiug. 
This  insoluble  matter,  formerly  supposed  to  be  coagulated  albumen  or  fibrin, 
was  found  by  Dr.  Boehm,  of  Berlin,  to  consist  mainly  of  epithelial  cells,  in 
their  various  stages  of  developemcnt,  separated  or  adhering  together;  and  his 
statements  have  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  microscopic  observers.  The 
clear  liquid  is  water  holding  a  very  small  proportion  of  saline  and  organic 
substances  in  solution.  Of  the  salts,  chloride  of  sodium  is  by  far  the  most 
abundant.  There  is  also  in  the  dejections,  according  to  Dr.  Onterbock,  t 
little  carbonate  of  soda,  with  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia,  but  none  of  potaMa. 
A  little  albumen  may  usually  be  detected  by  the  agency  of  heat  and  nitric 
acid ;  but  the  quantity  is  insignificant.  According  to  Mialhe,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  a  principle  which  he  calls  idbuminoeie,  analcgons  to 
albumen,  but  difiering  from  it  in  being  unooagulable  by  heat  or  the  acidi, 
while  it  is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  corrosive  sublimate,  tannic  acid,  Ac.  (9ee 
Am,  Joum.  of  Med,  Sri.,  N.  S.,  xviii.  257.)  The  stools  of  cholera  are  nid 
always  to  have  an  alkaline  reaction.  The  evacuations  from  the  stomach  diier 
from  them  mainly  in  being  slightly  acid,  and  in  containing  a  smaller  prop4^ 
tion  of  solid  matters.  Gutcrbock  states  that  the  fonner  cootain  somewbit 
over  98  per  cent,  of  water,  the  latter  99  per  cent.  {Ibid,^  xxi.  IW.) 

The  urine  appears,  from  the  observaliolM  of  Dr.  J.  W.  B^gbie,  lo  be  of 
diminished  density,  and  to  eoBlain  in  gentrml  albaaen  md  li&m  soharisg 
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ttor,  with  tli«  ordinary  ftalis,  but  little  or  no  area.  When  examined  with 
the  microseope,  it  miifornily  exhibits  the  presence  of  epitheliam,  of  different 
Ibnns,  from  all  parts  of  the  urinary  passages,  and  even  from  the  tubuli  nrini* 
feri  of  the  kidneys.  It  presents  these  characters  when  it  begins  to  reappear, 
after  its  almost  total  suppression  in  the  prostrate  state.  If  the  case  ^o  on 
fiiTourably,  its  normal  condition  returns  in  a  day  or  two.  (Ed.  Month.  Juum. 
€^Med,  Sci.,  Nov.  1849,  p.  1207.) 

The  air  expired  in  the  state  of  collapse  contains  much  less  carbonic  acid 
Aan  in  health.  This  in  some  degree  explains  the  great  coldness  so  charao- 
taristio  of  the  collapse  of  cholera. 

The  Blood. — ^The  character  of  the  blood  varies  with  the  stage  of  the  dis- 
eaae.  At  an  early  period,  nothing  abnormal  has  been  observed;  in  the  stage 
of  reaction,  it  often  contains  an  excess  of  fibrin,  consequent  on  the  dovelope- 
aient  of  inflammation.  It  is  during  the  collHpse,  or  in  the  state  approaching 
it,  that  its  composition  has  been  most  carefully  investigated.  In  relation  to 
this  composition  very  discrepant  statements  have  been  made.  The  results 
here  given  are  those  obtained  by  the  most  accurate  observers,  among  whom 
may  be  particularly  mentioned,  M.  Beoquerel,  and  Drs.  R.  D.  Thompson, 
Oairdner,  Garrod,  and  Wm.  Robertson.  According  to  the  last- mentioned 
Importer,  the  blood  was  found  in  the  early  stage  to  be  defective  in  red  cor- 
pntcles  and  somewhat  lighter  than  in  health,  though  the  proportion  of  alba- 
men  was  somewhat  above  the  healthy  medium.  This  fact  would  tend  to 
diow  that  anemic  persons  are  most  liable  to  be  attacked.  {Ed,  Month,  Jaum. 
of  Med.  /Set.,  Sept.  1858,  p.  247.)  The  blood  in  the  collapse  of  cholera, 
whether  from  the  veins  or  arteries,  is  darker,  more  viscid,  denser,  and  less 
eoagulable  than  in  health.  It  does,  however,  usually  coagnlate  upon  stand- 
ing, and  separates  into  serum  and  crassamentum ;  but  the  latter  has  little 
firmness,  and  the  former  is  in  smaller  proportion,  considerably  heavier,  and 
much  more  deeply  coloured  than  ordinary.  As  might  be  inferred  from  the 
dliaracter  of  the  alvine  evacuations  already  referred  to,  the  quantity  of  water 
in  the  blood  is  much  diminished,  while  that  of  the  solids  is  of  course  propor- 
tionably  increased.  The  red  corptucies  are  increased  in  larger  proportion 
than  the  other  oonstituents.  From  140  parts  in  1000,  its  highest  normal 
proportion,  it  rises,  according  to  Dr.  Garrod,  to  166  or  171.  The  proportion 
ci  Jfibrin  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained  in  consequence  of  its  altered  cba^ 
neter,  and  imperfect  coagulability.  The  albumen  is  augmented  in  relation 
to  the  water  of  the  serum,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the  watery 
evacuations  contain  but  very  little  of  this  principle.  The  taltSy  contrary  to 
what  was  formerly  believed,  are  also  inereased  relatively  to  the  whole  bulk 
of  the  blood;  but  the  soluble  are  less  so  than  the  insoluble,  as  must  neees- 
aarily  happen  from  the  amount  excreted  with  the  gastric  and  intestinal  dis- 
charges. Urea  was  found  in  the  blood  by  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy ;  but,  from 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Ghirrod,  it  appears  to  be  in  much  smaller  proportion 
in  the  collapse  than  early  in  the  stage  of  reaction.  At  the  time  that  the 
■eeretion  of  urine  is  suspended,  and  the  urea  of  course  ceases  to  be  thrown 
off,  it  ceases  also  to  be  produced,  in  consequence  of  the  ftdlure  of  the  organic 
processes  which  generate  it  in  health ;  but,  when  reaction  ti^es  place,  its  pro- 
motion recommences  before  the  kidneys  are  able  fully  to  resume  their  func- 
tion, and  it  now  consequently  accumulates  in  the  blood.  Hcnoe,  possibly, 
in  some  degree,  the  coma  often  presented  at  this  period  of  the  disease,  and 
the  general  tendency  to  inflammations.  Becquerel  found  a  very  greatly  in- 
areased  proportion  of  the  extractive  and  /attjf  matier$.  {Arch.  Gin.^  4e  s4r., 
]>B0.)  zxi.  199.)  The  blood,  which  in  the  healthy  state  has  an  alkaline  reac- 
tion) IB  said  to  be  sometimes  acid  in  cholera. 
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An  indispoBition  has  been  noticed  in  the  bla«Sk  blood  of  eholeim  to 
reddened  on  exposure  to  the  air.  This  has  been  ascribed  to  a  de6cieiiej  of 
the  saline  constituents  of  the  blood,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Stevens,  ars 
necessary  to  its  conversion  from  venous  to  arterial ;  but  some  doubt  is  throws 
upon  this  explanation,  as  also  upon  the  correctness  of  the  therapeutical  dedu^ 
tion  that  saline  substances  should  be  used  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease, 
by  the  ascertained  fact,  that  the  proportion  of  salts  in  the  blood  is  increased 
instead  of  being  diminished. 

Anatomical  Characters, — After  respiration  and  the  action  of  the  heart  hava 
ceased,  spasmodic  movements  of  the  muscles  are  still  sometimes  obeerrabk ; 
and  it  fs  a  remarkable  fact,  asserted  by  many  observers,  that  when  death 
occurs  suddenly  in  the  cold  stage,  the  temperature  of  the  body  not  unfra- 
quently  rises  after  all  signs  of  life  have  ceased,  and  the  warmth  continues 
until  cadaveric  rigidity  begins.  The  appearances  upon  dissection  vary,  a^ 
cording  as  death  has  taken  place  in  the  stage  of  collapse,  or  in  that  of  reaction. 
When  it  is  very  speedy,  it  is  said  that  sometimes  no  morbid  changes  whatever 
are  observable.  The  following  phenomena  are  ordinarily  presented  after 
death  in  the  collapse. 

The  whole  arterial  system  is  emptied  of  blood,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
clots  in  the  aorta  and  left  side  of  the  heart.  The  venous  system,  on  the  con* 
trary,  is  distended,  especially  the  large  veins  and  right  side  of  the  heart| 
which  is  gorged  with  a  black,  viscid,  imperfectly  coagulated  blood.  Almost 
all  parts  of  the  body,  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  the  substance  of  the  hearl^ 
the  abdominal  viscera,  the  limbs,  even  the  spongy  substance  of  the  bones, 
exhibit  signs  of  venous  injection ;  and  large  ecchymoses  are  frequently  found 
in  all  the  parenchymatous  glands.  The  vessels  of  the  lungs,  however,  gene- 
rally contain  little  blood ;  and  the  spleen  is  sometimes  remarkably  small  and 
dry.  When  the  abdomen  is  opened,  the  peritoneum  is  observed  to  be  dry,  as 
in  fact  are  the  serous  membranes  generally ;  and  the  small  intestines  have  a 
rose  or  violet  colour,  owing  to  the  venous  injection  of  the  inner  coat.  Some- 
times, however,  the  serous  surface  of  the  bowel  is  covered  with  a  very  delicate 
layer  of  viscid  matter,  rendering  it  somewhat  adhesive ;  and  the  same  condi- 
tion is  occasionally  noticed  in  the  pleura,  and  more  rarely  in  the  pericardium. 
The  mucous  membrane,  throughout  nearlv  its  whole  extent,  is  usually  more 
or  less  reddened,  and  the  parietes  of  the  bowels  are  somewhat  thickened,  in 
consequence  of  this  venous  injection.  Patches  of  ecchymosis  are  also  fre- 
quent in  their  coats.  Enlargement  of  the  intestinal  follicles,  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  elliptical  patches  are  very  commonly  met  with ;  but  in  some  eases 
the  mucous  membrane  is  throughout  of  the  natural  colour,  and  there  is  no 
abnormal  developement  of  the  mucous  glands.  In  many  cases,  an  eruption  of 
minute  semi-transparent  vesicles  has  been  noticed,  disappearing  upon  poae- 
ture,  very  closely  arranged,  and  extending  from  the  duodenum  to  the  ileo-caeal 
valve,  and  even  into  the  colon.  These  have  been  considered  as  morbidly  devel- 
oped follicles;  but,  according  to  Dr.  Homer,  they  are  altogether  distinct  froa 
that  structure,  and  are  formed  by  a  mere  elevation  by  a  serous  fluid  of  tke 
epithelium  of  the  mucous  membrane.  {Am,  Jaurn.  of  Med.  ScL^  zvi.  289.) 
The  intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  frequently  coated,  to  a  greater  or  lea 
extent,  with  a  layer  of  a  whitish  or  grayish  matter,  apparently  identical  with 
the  flocculent  substance  deposited  by  the  evacuations  when  allowed  to  stuid. 
A  similar  coating  is  sometimes  found  in  the  stomach.  The  whole  alimentiiy 
canal  is  distended  with  the  same  whitish  liquid  of  which  the  evacuations  con- 
sist, often  mixed  with  a  dark-reddish  or  chocolate-coloured  liquid,  which 
probably  owes  its  colour  to  effused  blood.  A  glairy  mucus  aometimes  exisa 
in  the  stomachy  more  or  less  adherent  to  the  mucout  eoat.    Ths  teztnia  of 
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the  membrano  is  seldom  materially  altered  in  this  stage.  The  brain,  spinal 
marrow,  and  nervous  ganglia  are  little  changed.  The  langs  are  healthy  in 
appearance,  except  that  they  are  sometimes  edematous,  and  contain  a  frothy 
liqaid  in  the  bronchial  tubes ;  and  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver  and  kidneys 
eznibits  no  other  irregularity  than  an  occasional  venous  engorgement.  The 
l^l-bladder  is  usually  filled  with  a  viscid,  not  unhealthy  bile.  The  bladder 
18  often  very  much  contracted,  and  contains  little  or  no  urine.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys,  ureters,  and  bladder  often  exhibits 
the  same  consistent  coating  that  was  found  in  the  bowels. 

Microscopic  investigations  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  pathology  of 
cholera.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  i^hite  flocculent  deposit  in  the 
evacuations  from  the  stomach  and  bowels,  has  been  ascertained  to  consist 
mainly  of  the  disintegrated  epithelium  of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane. 
The  same  observer  to  whom  we  were  originally  indebted  for  this  fact,  Dr. 
Boehm,  of  Berlin,  ascertained  that  the  whitish  layer  which  is  often  found 
covering  the  surface  of  the  membrane,  and  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
above,  is  of  the  same  character.  It  is,  indeed,  nothing  more  than  the  epi- 
thelium, detached  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  from  the  basement  membrane, 
and  adhering  loosely  to  the  bowel.  This  observation  has  been  confirmed  by 
a  committee  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate the  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  those  dying  of  cholera. 
They  found  the  epithelium  of  the  membrane,  in  all  cases,  either  entirely  de- 
tached, or  adhering  loosely  as  a*  pulpy  layer,  mixed  with  mucus  or  an  albu- 
minoid substance.  The  white  matter  contained  in  the  prominent  solitary 
glands,  is  probably  the  same  epithelial  tissue  detached  from  the  surface  of 
be  follicles.  The  villi  are  also  denuded  of  epithelium."'  But  this  derange- 
ment of  the  mucous  epithelium  is  not  confined  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
bowels.  By  an  examination  of  the  character  of  the  cells  in  the  discharges, 
it  has  been  found  to  affect,  more  or  less,  the  whole  of  the  alimentary  canal^ 
firom  the  fauces  to  the  rectum.  (Burnett,  Am,  J&um.  of  Med,  /Set.,  N.  S., 
xviii.  283.)  In  the  account  of  the  urine  and  of  the  urinary  mucous  mem- 
brane in  cholera,  it  was  stated  that  the  former  contained  epithelium  from  all 
«  parts  of  the  urinary  passages,  and  that  the  latter,  whether  of  the  kidneys, 
ureters,  or  bladder,  exhibited  the  same  consistent  coating  which  is  found  in  the 
bowels.  This  has,  in  like  manner,  been  ascertained  to  consist  of  detached  epi- 
thelium ;  and  even  the  tubuli  urinifcri  are  found  gorged  with  imperfectly  de- 
veloped epithelial  cells.  Professor  Walther,  of  Kieff,  in  Russia,  has  extended 
these  investigations  to  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  and  discovered  in  the 
frothy  fluid  found  after  death  in  the  air  passages,  large  quantities  both  of  the 
iat  epithelial  cells  of  the  pulmonary  air  vesicles,  and  of  the  cylindrical  cells  of 
the  bronchial  tubes ;  proving  that  the  epithelial  lining  of  these  tubes,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  air  vesicles,  is  very  much  disturbed.  {Arch,  Gin,y  4e  s^r.,  xxiv.  167.) 
After  death  in  the  stage  of  reaction,  the  phenomena  are  entirely  different 
from  those  of  the  collapse,  but  vary  with  the  length  of  time  which  has 
dapsed  from  the  commencement  of  that  stage.  The  bladder  has  now  re- 
nimed  its  dimensions,  the  viscid  condition  of  the  peritoneum,  if  previously 
existing,  has  disappeared,  the  venous  injection  has  partially  or  wholly  given 
way,  the  blood  has  lost  some  of  its  blackness  and  viscidity,  though  still  not 
restored  to  its  healthy  state,  and  the  rice-water  contents  of  the  bowels  have 

*  See  the  Report  of  the  Committee  in  the  Summary  of  the  Trantactiont  of  the  Collect 
tf  Pkjftieians  of  Philadelphia,  toI.  iii.  p.  35.  The  committee  coosisted  of  Dro.  Samuel 
Jackson,  John  Neill,  Henry  H.  Smith,  and  Wm.  Pepper.  Dr.  NeiU  made  the  requisite 
aaatomical  injections  and  preparations. 
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gi^en  place  to  bilious  and  bloody  fluids.  Tnstead  of  the  dark  shade  of  ve- 
nous congestion,  there  is  now  the  vivid  redness  of  unequivocal  inflammatioB 
in  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  which  is  also  sometimes  softened  or 
otherwise  changed;  and  the  mucous  follioles  exhibit  marks  of  incipieiit 
ulceration.  Lesions  in  the  various  nervous  centres  and  their  investing  mem- 
branes, such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  symptoms  during  life,  and  lol 
unfrcquently  evidences  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  are  observed. 

Causes, — The  essential  and  specific  cause  of  this  form  of  cholera  ifl  un- 
doubtedly a  peculiar  epidemic  influence.  Various  circumstances  increase  the 
susceptibility  of  the  system  to  this  influence;  and  many  others  hasten  the 
attack,  or  call  into  operation  a  tendency  onginating  in  the  specific  canse, 
which  without  them  might  remain  quiescent,  and  ultimately  pass  away. 
The  former  may  be  considered  as  preditiposing^  the  latter,  as  excitittt/  causa; 
but  neither  the  one  set  nor  the  other,  nor  both  combined,  are  alone  adequate 
to  the  production  of  the  disease;  while  the  epidemic  influence  is  capable  of 
producing  it  altogether  unaided. 

The  nature  of  the  specific  cause  is  unknown.  In  the  minds  of  the  speev- 
lative  it  has  been  vaguely  associated  with  astral  influence,  the  approach  of 
comets,  the  conjunctions  of  the  planets,  various  meteoric  phenomena,  the 
presence  of  ozone  in  the  air,  and  peculiar  electrical  states  of  the  atmoepbere; 
but  no  facts  exist  to  prove  anything  more  than  a  mere  accidental  connexioa 
between  these  circumstances  and  the  appearance  of  cholera,  and  nothing  cer- 
tainly to  authorize  the  suspicion,  that  they  stand  towards  each  other  in  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect.  That  terrestrial  exhalations  of  the  nature  of 
miasmata  cannot  have  been  the  epidemic  agent  is  inferrible  from  the  &rt, 
that  the  disease  appears  in  ships  at  sea,  in  sandy  deserts,  and  in  the  depths 
of  a  Russian  winter.  Chemical  analysis,  and  the  closest  examination  by  the 
senses,  have  been  able  to  detect  no  new  ingredient  in  the  cholera  air,  nor  any 
deviation  in  the  proportion  of  its  ingredients  from  the  ordinar}'  standarl 
Some  have  been  disposed  to  refer  the  results  to  invisible  animalcules;  and 
the  apparently  whimsical  march  of  cholera — its  rapid  advances,  long  pauses, 
and  sudden  resumption  of  movement;  its  distant  excursions  from  the  n*gular 
line  of  march,  its  frequently  capricious  choice  of  localities,  and  the  occasional 
deviation  which  it  exhibits  from  every  general  rule  of  government — would 
seem  to  have  some  analogy  with  the  uncertainty  of  will,  which  often  charae- 
terizes  animal  migrations.  In  opposition  to  this  hypothesis,  the  fact  has  been 
advanced,  that  the  cause  of  cholera,  whatever  it  may  be,  withstood  the  sere- 
rity  of  the  winter  at  Mohcow;  but  this  has  less  force  when  we  consider  the 
uniform  heat  maintained  by  the  Russians  in  their  vast  houses,  so  that  the 
supposed  animalcules  might  be  conceived  not  only  to  live,  but  even  to  pr»> 
pagatc  within  the  walls  of  a  large  city.  The  spread  of  the  caose  of  cholen 
in  opposition  to  winds,  may  also  be  thought  to  imply  some  inherent  power 
of  movement  in  the  cause,  such  as  belongs  to  animals.  Another  interesting 
fact,  in  its  bearing  on  this  point,  is  the  influence  of  elevation  on  the  uperatioi 
of  the  cholera  cause;  the  mortality  from  this  disease  being  inversely  as  the 
height  of  the  region  aflected.'*'  The  cause,  if  animalcular,  would  be  apt  pre- 
ferably to  occupy  the  lower  elevations  for  two  reasons,  first  ihat  leas  eflbrt  is 
requisite  to  maintain  the  position,  and  secondly  that  the  organic  ingredients  of 

♦  In  the  Repistrar-pcnerarfl  Report  on  cholcm  in  England,  for  the  yemr  1^8-9.  it 
is  stated  that  the  mortality,  in  the  19  highest  districts,  was  0.33  per  cent,  of  the  P"P*- 
lation,  while  in  the  V.^  lowciit  it  was  1  per  cent,  or  three  times  greater;  and,  Bi>t«itk- 
standing  various  disturbing  influences,  this  inverse  ratio  was  obsenred  with  rvmarlahit 
ezactnens,  even  with  differenceb  of  elevation  not  exceeding  20  feet  (Set  Bht,  amd  F^r. 
Med.'Chir,  Htv,,  July,  1852.) 
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the  atmosphere  which  may  be  supposed  necesmirj  to  support  insect  life  are 
here  most  abundaDt.  Still,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  opinion  is  entirely 
without  proof)  as  these  animalcules  have  never  been  detected.  Equally  with- 
out proof,  though  not  without  some  plausibility,  is  the  doctrine  put  forth  and 
■upported  by  Dr.  Cowdell,  that  the  disease  has  its  origin  in  invisible  atmo- 
spheric fungi.  The  reader  need  scarcely  be  told,  that  much  interest  was  some 
time  since  excited  by  the  asserted  discovery  of  the  choleric  fungus  in  the  air 
and  the  water  of  the  vicinities  where  the  disease  prevailed,  and  in  the  evacu- 
ations of  cholera  patients;  nor  that  this  supposed  discovery  has  been  since 
entirely  exploded  by  more  accurate  investigations.  This  epidemic  influence 
k  more  analogous,  in  its  movements,  to  that  which  produces  the  epidemic 
catarrh  or  influenza  than  to  any  other  known  cause  of  disease ;  but  it  differs 
also  from  that  in  its  somewhat  less  rapid  and  much  less  sweeping  march;  the 
oanse  of  cholera  seizing  only  upon  certain  localities  in  its  course,  and  leaving 
many  others  untouched,  while  that  of  influenza  scarcely  passes  a  spot,  how- 
ever seclnded,  without  giving  some  evidences  of  its  visitation. 

The  hypothesis  that  cholera  is  propagated  by  contagion  has  not  been  with- 
out numerous  advocates.  In  favour  of  this  the  facts  have  been  adduced;  1. 
that  it  travels  along  the  lines  of  commercial  intercourse,  as  in  the  course  of 
large  streams,  in  the  track  of  caravans,  and  from  port  to  port  across  seas  or 
oceans;  2.  that  its  rate  of  advance  never  exceeds  the  possible  rapidity  of 
human  progression;  3.  that  its  occurrence  often  succeeds -the  arrival  of  an 
infected  ship,  caravan,  or  corps  of  marching  soldiers;  and  4.  that  its  attack 
18  not  general  in  the  beginning,  but,  whether  in  a  city  or  particular  family, 
one  or  a  few  are  seized  at  first,  and  then  others  successively,  as  if  the  cause 
had  passed  from  individual  to  individual.  But  it  will  be  perceived  that  these 
are  not  proofs  of  contagion,  but  only  evidences,  so  far  as  they  go,  of  the  pos- 
sibility, or  at  best  of  the  probability  of  its  existence;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
explain  them  without  recourse  to  such  an  hypothesis.  Thus,  if  the  disease 
prefer  the  course  of  streams,  this  may  well  be  in  consequence  of  the  known 
affinity  of  its  cause  for  low,  damp,  and  marshy  situations;  if  it  is  observed 
especially  along  the  routes  of  inland  trade,  this  may  be  owing  to  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  largest  and  most  conspicuous  towns,  which  it  is  apt  to  select, 
are  upon  these  routes,  while  remote  spots  which  it  also  visits  are  less  open 
to  observation ;  if  it  pass  from  an  infected  port  to  other  transmarine  ports 
between  which  there  is  commercial  intercourse,  the  fact  could  scarcely  be 
Otherwise  if  it  travel  at  all,  so  intimately  are  all  parts  of  the  world  associated 
in  the  meshes  of  a  universal  traffic;  if  its  arrival  is  often  preceded  by  that 
of  a  ship  or  of  travellers  from  an  infected  place,  this  may  well  be  the  result 
of  accident,  and  very  often  no  such  connexion  can  be  traced,  while  inter- 
course of  the  kind  is  constantly  carried  on,  without  the  conveyance  of  the 
disease;  and,  finally,  if  it  sometimes  attack  one  person  after  another,  instead 
of  all  simultaneously,  this  is  nothing  more  than  often  occurs  in  the  operation 
of  morbid  causes  confessedly  non-contagious,  and  is  not  always  true  of  cholera, 
which  occasionally  prosti:ates  multitudes  at  one  blow.  The  case  made  out 
bj  the  contagionists,  therefore,  fails  of  adequate  proof.  There  are  circum- 
stances, moreover,  in  the  course  of  cholera,  which  cannot  be  explained  upon 
their  hypothesis.  If  propagated  by  contagion,  why  should  the  disease  at  one 
time  march  with  an  awful  rapidity,  and  at  another  halt  for  years  upon  the 
confines  of  countries,  open  to  a  constant  intercourse  with  the  infected  terri- 
tory? Why  should  it  suddenly  seize  upon  a  certain  district,  rage  fiercely  for 
one  or  two  months,  and  then  leave  it  altogether?  Why  should  it  attack  large 
cities,  and  often  let  the  surrounding  and  closely  associated  rural  villages  go 
free  ?     How,  in  fine,  does  it  happen  that  a  distinct  line  is  sometimes  drawn 
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between  the  infected  and  uninfected  neigh bonrhoods;  thmt  m  low  damp  spot  is 
desolated,  while  a  neighbooring  height  is  in  safety;  that  even  the  upper  and 
lower  stories  of  the  same  house  should  be  in  opposite  conditions  in  this  res^pcct; 
while  in  all  these  ca&es  there  is  no  suspension  of  intercourse?  The  strictesi 
4|uarautinc  regulations  have  often  signally  failed.  The  disease  has  laughed  at 
walls,  guards,  and  legal  penalties.*  It  ma}*  be  said  that,  like  scarlet  fever,  it 
might  have  been  the  result  of  an  epidemic  cause,  and  yet  capable  of  propagating 
itself  by  contagion  after  it  had  been  produced.  But  attempts  of  the  mo»X  varied 
kind  have  been  made  to  impart  it  by  inoculation,  and  by  introducing  its  diflfer- 
ent  products  in  every  way  into  the  system,  altogether  without  success.  The 
sucking  infant  has  failed  to  receive  the  disease  JFrom  its  mother.  Physicians 
and  other  attendants  upon  the  sick  arc  not  attacked  in  krger  proportion  than 
the  rest  of  the  population  of  the  same  class,  similarly  exposed  in  other  respects, 
in  hospitals  situated  in  uninfected  neighbourhoods,  the  attendants  escape 
altogether.  Individuals  affected  with  the  cholera  do  not  become  centres  of  a 
new  infection,  when  removed  to  healthy  situations.  Some  few  instances  have 
been  adduced  in  opposition  to  this  statement;  but  their  force  is  entirely  losi 
in  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  those  which  might  be  advanced  in  support 
of  it;  and  the  very  incidents  so  much  relied  on  are,  in  fact,  either  misinter- 
preted,  or  offer  only  such  coincidences  as  happen  in  all  epidemics,  and  have 
led  to  the  belief,  at  one  time  or  another,  in  the  contagiousness  of  every  epi- 
demic disease,  even  of  influenza.  When  the  disease  invades  cities,  it  very 
generally  attacks  individuals  in  quick  succes:<ion,  at  distant  points,  and  without 
any  previous  communication.  Thus  it  acted  in  Londont  in  1848,  in  Phila- 
delphia^ in  1849,  and  in  Mcmphis§  on  the  31ississippi  in  December,  1^4S. 
The  facts  above  given  are,  I  think,  suflicicnt  to  prove  that  the  disease  is  in 
no  degree  contagious. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought,  on  first  view,  that  the  occurrence  of  cholera  at 
New  York  and  New  Orleans,  in  December,  1848,  affords  proof  of  its  propa* 
gation  by  contagion.  I  think  that  exactly  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  reader 
is  requested  to  revert  to  the  short  history  of  those  two  invasions  of  the  di.oease 
already  given.  A  ship  sails  from  Havre  for  New  York ;  the  people  of  the  far- 
mer town,  and  her  own  crew  and  passengers  being  quite  free  from  the  disease. 
AVhcn  sixteen  days  at  sea,  she  is  attacked  with  cholera.  Assun^dly,  the  dis- 
ease cuuld  not  have  arisen,  in  this  instance,  from  contagion.  Even  the  ^ix• 
teen  days,  without  claiming  a  longer  exemption  from  any  possible  exposure, 
are  too  long  a  period  of  incubation  to  admit  of  this  idea.  She  arrives  at  the 
quarantine  ground  and  lands  her  passengers.  A  few  persons  are  attacked  with 
cholera  in  the  vicinity.     But,  according  to  the  report  of  the  attending  phvsi- 

*  In  the  summer  of  1800, 1  was  in  Stockli«/lm:  nnd  at  that  time  there  was  not  a  cut 
of  oholeni  in  that  city,  or,  ^o  far  as  was  kn-jwn,  in  all  ^Sweden.  It  had,  h'>weTer, 
reuohed  the  oi«po*'itc  cy.i^t  of  Finland  in  its  westwar<l  march  from  Russia.  The  ni-.-rt 
ripid  quarantine  regulations  were  inflexibly  enforceil  to  prevent  communication  with 
the  places  where  cholera  prevailed,  t-uffieiciit  to  exclude  any  contagions  disease,  evea 
^malipox.  1  hatl  occa.'^iun  to  leave  Sweden,  and  waa  absent  for  a  month  in  Ka«^i» 
;ind  iitber  parts  where  cholera  more  or  le<£  prevailed.  On  my  retnm,  thonsfa  tii« 
>teariJ>'iat  in  which  I  was  a  pas.'iengor  hud  no  case  of  cholera  on  board,  and  had  never 
had  ?.ny.  yet,  as  f<hc  came  frf»ni  a  p«'ri  supji.tscd  to  be  infected,  she  waa  placed  ia 
i{nar:inrine  in  the  bay  m^re  tlian  twenty  niil«>s  fn^ni  ^^tockboIm,  and  none  of  the  passea- 
(cer*  were  allowe^J  to  go  l^eyond  the  limits  of  a  smull  uninhabited  islan*!,  which  coo^ti- 
i'lU^i  tbe  quarantine  ;ir«>und.  Here  I  remained  till  the  boat  returned  to  Prussia.  Yet 
ut  t!i;it  \ery  time  the  cholera  had  broken  out  in  Stiiokholm,  and  ttoon  raged  with  prat 
Tiolence.  It  hud  paii>ed  over  the  gulf  directly  from  Finland,  wholly  regardltfas  of  tb« 
le;pil  ot  .-tacles.  (A'o/<  to  the/vurlh  niition.) 

+  l»arkc8,  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  July,  1849,  p.  157. 

X  Condie,  Am.  Joum.  of  Ited.  Set,  N.  S.,  xix.  4o7.  {  Shanks,  ilU.,  xriiL  11 
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dan,  it  was  not  the  indivi^luAls  most  exposed  to  the  sick  who  were  especially 
attacked.*  Nor  did  the  disease  spread  in  Staten  Island  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  quarantine,  though  more  than  one  hundred  of  the  passengers  scaled  the 
walls,  and  were  distributed  in  the  villages  around.  Three  cases  only  occurred 
in  the  cit^  of  New  York,  one  of  which  was  in  a  crowded  and  filthy  house  con- 
taining two  hundred  inmates,  among  whom  the  disease  did  not  spread. f  In 
m  short  time,  the  disease  disappeared  both  from  Staten  Island  and  the  city. 
These  facts  appear  to  me  to  be  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  contagion.  Cer- 
tainly, there  is  no  other  contagious  disease  which  would  have  pursued  the 
same  course.  It  may  be  said  that  the  contagion  is  inoperative  in  cuJd  weather. 
If  80,  it  is  the  only  known  and  admitted  x;ontagion  that  is  so.  Again,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  contagion  is  effective  only  in  certain  favourable  conditions  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  same  reply  may  be  made,  that  the  fact  is  true  of  no 
other.  At  the  atmost,  all  that  the  advocates  for  contagion  can  claim  from  the 
.above  incidents  is,  that  the  disease  has  an  extremely  feeble  power  of  propaga- 
tion, which  can  operate  only  under  circumstances  peculiarly  propitious  to  it.- 
Bnt  what  of  the  vessel  which  sailed  from  the  same  French  port  to  New  Or- 
leans ?  In  this,  the  passengers  were  not  attacked  until  they  had  been  at  sea 
twenty-six  days.  It  is  utterly  impossible  that  they  should  have  brought  the 
disease  with  them  from  Europe.  On  their  arrival  at  New  Orleans,  the  cholera 
broke  out  in  a  very  few  days,  and  with  a  fearful  rapidity  spread  not  only  through 
that  city,  but  through  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Never  did  contagion  pro- 
pagate itself  so  rapidly  as  this.  If  this  was  the  cause  of  the  spread  of  cholera 
on  that  occasion,  it  must  be  infinitely  the  most  contagious  disease  that  was  ever 
before  known,  immeasurably  more  so  than  smallpox,  itself  perhaps  the  most 
contagious  of  all  diseases.  How  can  this  idea  be  reconciled  with  the  incidents 
at  New  York  ?  To  believe  that  cholera  was  propagated  by  contagion  in  these 
two  instances,  is  to  believe  that  it  is  at  once  the  most  and  the  least  contagious 
of  all  known  maladies.  How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  can  the  occurrences  on 
these  two  occasions  be  explained?  Simply,  thus.  The  cause  of  cholera, 
whether  organic  or  inorganic,  is  self-propagating.  In  favourable  states  of  the 
sir,  it  has  the  property  of  producing  its  like,  and  that  with  the  mpidity  of 
animalcular  reproduction.  The  two  vessels,  departing  from  a  healthy  port  in 
Europe,  entered  at  a  certain  period  of  their  passage  the  cholera  atmosphere, 
which,  in  the  regular  progress  of  the  epidemic,  was  making  its  way  westward 
over  the  Atlantic.  "V^^ith  this  atmosphere,  impregnated  with  the  germs  of  the 
eholera  cause,  the  whole  capacity  of  the  two  vessels  was  thoroughly  imbued. 
They  outsailed  the  advancing  column  of  aerial  poison,  and  carried  the  germs 
of  it  with  them  to  the  places  of  their  destination.  At  Staten  Island,  these 
germs  propagated  in  the  air;  but  the  reproduction  soon  ceased,  either  through 
the  influence  of  cold,  or  from  the  want  of  a  due  medium  for  the  process.  At 
New  Orleans,  on  the  contrary,  finding  favouring  influences  in  the  hot  weather, 
and  probably  in  the  statiB  of  the  atmosphere,  the  cause  multiplied  with  vast 
npidity,  and,  being  carried  by  the  steamboats  up  the  river,  diffused  itself  in 
the  towns  which  stud  the  banks  of  that  river  and  its  tributaries.  It  did  not 
erosff  the  Alleghanies,  because  there  were  no  boats  to  convey  its  aerial  germs 
orer  the  hills.  Individuals,  in  numerous  instances,  brought  the  disease  with 
them  to  the  villages  on  this  side  of  the  mountains,  and  died  with  it;  but  they 
did  not  propagate  it,  because  it  is  not  capable  of  being  propagated  by  contagion. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  individuals,  fresh  from  a  highly  charged  cholera  atmo- 
q>here^  may  carry  the  germs  with  them,  in  their  clothing,  for  a  short  distance, 

*  See  A  eommanioation  by  Dr.  Sterling,  in  the  New  TorkJoum.  of  Med. ^  N.  S.,  iiL  25. 
f  Neiw  York  Joum.  of  Med, ^  N.  S.,  il.  97. 
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and  thus  be  the  means,  in  some  rare  instances,  of  spreading  tbe  disease ;  bil 
this  is  not  contagion.  The  effect  would  ensue  as  well  from  a  healthy  as  fimi 
a  diseased  person.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  spring  of  1S49,  the  epi- 
demio  attacked  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  and  thence  spread  into  the  interior.  Thii 
was  in  the  regular  course  of  its  progress.  The  column  of  morbi6c  iDflnenct 
through  which  the  ships  had  passed,  and  which  thej  had  outsailed,  had  nov 
reach^  our  continent.  I  have  dwelt  longer  on  this  subject,  because  of  its 
importance.  A  belief  in  the  contagiousness  of  cholera  has  done  vast  mischief 
by  bringing  our  fears  into  conflict  with  our  duties  to  the  sick ;  and  it  is,  beyond 
all  calculation,  important  to  the  interests  of  humanity,  that  this  dread  of  eon* 
tagion,  if  really  unfounded,  should  be  believed  to  be  so. 

The  predfaposing  causes  are  very  numerous.  Whatever  10  calculated  to 
diminish  the  vital  energies,  or  to  reduce  the  vital  actions  below  the  standard 
of  health,  may  be  ranked  among  these  causes.  Not  only  are  debilitated  ia* 
dividuals  in  greater  danger  when  labouring  under  the  disease ;  they  are  abo 
much  more  liable  to  its  attack.  Previous  disease,  old  age,  intempenmee, 
vicious  indulgences  of  all  kinds  calculated  to  impair  the  health,  deficient  ali- 
mentation, an  exclusive  vegetable  diet,  confined  air,  especially  in  low  aad 
damp  places,  the  efiiuvia  of  crowded  residences,  continued  grief,  fear^  anxiety, 
and  other  depressing  emotions ;  all  these  predispose  to  cholera. 

Nor  are  the  exciting  causes  less  numerous.  Indeed,  the  two  sets  of  caoMi 
often  act  interchangeably,  those  which  in  some  cases  excite  the  disease,  |ir»> 
ducing  a  predisposition  to  it  in  others,  and  vice  vcrsd.  Whatever  make*  a 
sudden  and  powerful  impression  on  the  system,  and  whatever  irritates  tke 
stomach,  may  convert  a  tendency  to  cholera  into  its  reality.  One  of  the  mort 
common  exciting  causes  is  a  sudden  exposure  to  cold  when  the  body  is  wani 
and  perspiring.  Hence,  in  part,  the  injurious  effects  of  the  night  air  and  of 
damp  places.  Sudden  and  strong  emotions  often  bring  on  an  attack.  Indi* 
gcstible  food,  such  as  unripe  fruit  and  crude  vegetables;  excessive  eating 
even  of  wholesome  food;  unwholesome  drinks,  including  impure  water,  cider, 
poor  wines,  and  imperfectly  fermented  liquors  of  all  kinds;  very  cold  drinb 
and  ices  taken  too  freely,  especially  when  the  body  is  heated;  purfratire 
medicines,  particularly  those  of  a  drastic  character;  these,  and  many  other 
causes,  operating  in  a  similar  manner,  are  capable  of  exciting  the  di:!ease  ii 
persnos  previously  exposed  to  the  specific  influence. 

From  a  combination  of  these  causes  it  is,  that  the  ravages  of  cholera  havi 
been  experienced  especially  by  the  poorest  and  most  wretched  of  the  popob- 
tiou,  in  every  country;  by  the  intemperate,  the  debauched,  the  ill-ted  and 
ill-clothed,  the  badly  lodged,  the  over-worked,  the  tenants  of  prisons  and 
almshouses,  the  inhabitants  of  crowded  and  filthy  suburbs,  or  of  miasmatie 
districts,  soldiers  fatigued  by  long  marches,  sailors  shut  up  in  the  holds  of 
ships,  and  garrisons  crowded  in  damp  and  badly  provided  camps  or  fortreseet. 
In  India,  the  natives,  who  live  chiefly  on  vegetable  food,  suffered  much  inoft 
than  the  Europeans.  In  Havana,  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  populatkt 
was,  among  the  coloured  people  in  general,  more  than  twice  as  great,  and 
among  the  free  African  negroes,  who  are  probably  the  worst  provided,  aboil 
four  times  as  great  as  among  the  whites.  In  cities,  it  has  almost  alwan 
been  the  lowest,  dampest,  most  crowded,  and  most  filthy  sections  that  baTi 
suffered  first  and  most.  In  general,  the  well  provided  classes  of  society  hav« 
suffered  little  in  any  country,  though  there  have  almost  everywhere  becA 
occasional  exceptions  to  this  rule.  The  ravages  in  different  countries  or  le^ 
tions  of  the  globe  have  borne,  in  general,  an  inverse  proportion  to  their  well- 
being.  Thus,  Asia  has  suffered  more  than  Europe,  and  Europe  more  thin 
North  America. 
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The  time  requisite  for  tbe  prodoction  of  cholera,  afitor  exposure  to  the  epi- 
dsmio  cause,  is  indefinite,  but  often  verj  short.  Instances  are  on  record,  in 
which  persons,  arriving  in  perfect  health  in  an  infected  neighbourhood,  have 
been  attacked  within  two  or  three  days,  and  even  within  a  single  day  from 
the  time  of  their  arrival. 

Nature, — The  most  opposite  opinions  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  disease.  While  some  have  maintained  that  it  was  essentially  irritation 
Or  inflammation  of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  and  that  all  the  phe- 
nomena have  their  root  in  this  primary  affection;  others  have  associated  with 
this  pathological  condition,  as  the  direct  result  of  the  same  cause,  a  deranged 
state  of  the  nervous  funetions,  and  especially  those  of  the  ganglionic  system; 
and  others  again  have  rejected  altogether  the  notion  of  gastro-enteritis, 
Mcribing  the  phenomena  to  the  combination  of  a  sedative  action  of  the  spe- 
cific cause  upon  the  functions  of  organic  life,  with  an  irritant  action  upon 
those  of  animal  life.  (Hodge,  Am.  J,  of  Med,  Sci,y  zii.  386.) 

That  an  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  exists  in  cholera  can  scarcely 
be  doubted.  How  else  can  we  explain  the  great  abdominal  uneasiness,  the 
frequent  burning  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  the  antecedent  diarrhoea,  nausea, 
and  vomiting,  and  the  unequivocal  evidences  of  positive  inflammation  which 
are  presented  after  reaction,  both  by  the  symptoms  and  upon  dissection  ? 
How  else,  moreover,  explain  the  action  of  the  various  exciting  causes,  most 
of  ihem  of  a  directly  irritant  character?  Is  it  not  by  producing  or  augment- 
ing irritation,  that  indigestible  food,  and  active  cathartics  so  often  induce  an 
attack  of  the  disease?  But  that  the  affection  is  a  pure  gastro-enteritis,  ap- 
pears to  be  contradicted  by  all  the  results  of  previous  observation.  We  have 
long  been  familiar  with  every  shade  and  variety  of  inflammation  of  the  ali- 
mentary mucous  membrane;  but  when  had  we  ever  before  met  with  the 
phenomena  of  malignant  cholera?  Every  candid  practitioner  will,  I  think, 
admit  that,  though  he  may  have  seen  instances  of  disease  bearing  some 
analogy  with  this,  it  struck  him,  on  the  whole,  when  he  first  saw  it,  as  some- 
thing new  to  his  experience.  Examination  of  the  bodies  of  those  who  die  in 
tbe  cold  stage  reveals  no  uniform  and  unequivocal  evidences  of  inflammation. 
The  injection  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  venous.  The  same  injection  is 
found,  though  in  a  less  degree,  in  the  skin,  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  the 
parenchyma  of  various  organs.  The  apparent  deposit  upon  the  surface  of 
the  membrane  is  not  fibrin,  but  mainly  the  epithelium,  separated  by  the 
gnehing  forth  of  the  watery  liquid  from  the  blood-vessels.  The  vesicular 
appearance  noticed  by  Dr.  Homer  is  probably  owing  to  the  same  cause. 
The  enlargement  of  the  intestinal  follicles  may  depend  in  part  on  conges- 
tion, in  part  on  the  separation  of  epithelium.  Besides,  in  some  cases  of 
apeedy  death,  no  signs  whatever  of  organic  change  are  observed,  to  which  the 
aymptoms  could  be  ascribed.  Inflammation  takes  place  after  reaction,  and 
aometiraes  proves  fatal ;  but  the  proofs  are  wanted  of  its  existence,  in  any 
eonaiderable  degree,  during  the  first  stage,  or  that  of  collapse ;  and  the  pro- 
babilities are  wholly  against  it.  If  there  is  so  violent  an  inflammation  as  to 
produce  death  in  a  few  hours,  how  does  it  happen  that  the  simple  measures 
employed  often  so  readily  arrest  it,  upon  the  borders  of  collapse  ?  Do  we 
aee  inflammation  of  such  intense  severity  give  way  so  easily  under  other  cir- 
ewnstances?  If  these  considerations  are  of  much  weight,  the  inference  is, 
that  in  cholera  there  is  an  irritation,  sometimes  possibly  a  moderate  or  par- 
tial inflammation  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane;  but  not  that 
intense  degree  of  inflammation  which  would  be  implied  by  the  notion  that 
it  was  the  essential  basis  of  the  disease.  But,  admitting  the  existence  of 
irritation,  we  shall  not  find  this  sufficient  to  account  for  the  phenomena. 
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Etcd  supposing  it  to  be  directed  especially  to  the  secretory  function^  still, 
It  is  contrary  to  all  our  experience  of  this  affection,  that  it  should  prodaoe 
and  sustain  a  secretion  so  immense  in  amount,  continuing  too,  even  whei 
the  pulse  has  almost  ceased  to  beat,  without  the  co-operation  of  some  other 
morbid  derangement.     Besides,  the  excess  of  secretion  is  not  con6ned  to 
the  alimentary  canal.     The  perspiration  is  in  some  instances  scarcely  less 
profuse ;  yet  no  one  could  suppose  the  existence  of  cutaneous  inflammation. 
A  whitish  coating,  similar  to  that  of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  ii 
often  found  also  in  the  urinary  passages;  but  these  are  not  supposed  to  bt 
irritated  or  inflamed.     There  is  some  cause,  therefore,  disposing  to  this  ex- 
cessive elimination  of  watery  liquid,  and  especially  to  this  exfoliation  of  the 
mucous  epithelium,  other   than  a  mere  excess  of  excitement.     What  this 
cause  is,  or  how  it  operates,  is  not  so  easily  determined.    The  probability  is, 
that  a  poison  is  taken  into  the  system,  capable  of  producing  a  profound  im- 
pression on  all  its  parts ;  and  that,  among  its  effects,  is  either  such  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  exhaling  orifices  as  to  admit  the  ready  passage  of  the  more  floid 
parts  of  the  blood,  and  sometimes  of  the  red  corpuscles  themselves,  or  such  a 
modification  of  the  circulating  fluid  as  to  cause  it  to  pass  through  the  stmo- 
turcs  which  ordinarily  retain  it,  or  else  a  combination  of  these  two  conditions. 
It  is  also  highly  probable  that  other  phenomena  in  the  disease  arc  due  to  the 
same  unknown  cause.     It  is  true  that  the  immense  loss  of  fluid  from  the  ali- 
mentary canal  and  skin  will  account  for  most  of  the  symptoms  of  the  collapse. 
The  blood  is  thus  rendered  black,  thick,  and  viscid,  and  circulates  with  diffi- 
culty through  the  vessels.     It  loses  its  capacity  of  absorbing  oxygen,  and, 
no  longer  changing  from  venous  to  arterial,  ceases  to  support  the  temperature 
of  the  body,  or  to  stimulate  the  heart  to  contraction.     Hence  the  failing  cir- 
culation, the  stagnation  in  the  capillaries,  the  blue  skin,  the  feeble  and  hurried 
respiration,  and  the  universal  coldness.     The  more  elaborate  secretions,  as 
those  of  the  bile,  urine,  and  tears,  cease  because  the  serous  part  of  the  blood 
finds  an  easier  outlet  through  the  exhaling  surfaces.     The  whole  body  shrinki 
from  the  exhaustion  of  its  fluids ;  and  the  same  cause  gives  rise  to  the  intense 
thirst,  which  is  only  the  want  of  the  whole  system  expressing  itself  through 
the  fauces.     But  the  nervous  phenomena  do  not  admit  of  the  same  solntion. 
It  is  quite  doubtful  whether  they  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  as  they  are  often  worst  when  that  structure  is  least  obviously  affected. 
Nor  is  it  certain  that  the  symptoms  of  collapse  are  always  dependent  on  the 
alvinc  discharges.     It  is  not  improbable  that  the  exfoliated  condition  of  the 
epithelium  in  the  pulmonary  air  vesicles  may  contribute  to  it,  by  preventiDg 
the  due  circulation  and  change  of  blood  in  the  lungs,  and  thus  producing  a 
true  asphyxia.     Cases  have  frequently  been  noticed,  in  which  fatal  collapse 
occurred  with  little  or  no  evacuation  from  the  stomach  and  bowels;  and 
though,  in  these  cases,  the  same  peculiar  fluid  was  found  in  the  bowels  after 
death,  yet  the  quantity  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  account  for  the  symptoms. 
We  arc  driven,  therefore,  to  the  supposition,  that  the  poisonous  cause  is  capa- 
ble of  producing;  all  the  characteristic  phenomena  of  cholera  by  its  direct 
action.     What  is  the  precise  nature  of  this  action  cannot  be  said;  but  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  rational  explanation  appears  to  me  to  be  that  which 
considers  it  sedative  to  the  system  at  large,  especially  to  the  functions  under 
the  control  of  the  organic  nervous  centres,  but  irritant  to  the  alimentary 
mucous  membrane,  and  perhaps  to  the  mucous  membranes  generally.    This 
is  similar  to  the  poisonous  action  of  tartar  emetic,  which  depresses  the  circo- 
lation,  while  it  irritates  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  boweli; 
and  the  case  of  disease,  which,  within   my  observation,  has  approadied 
nearest  to  the  collapse  of  cholera,  and  which  resembled  it  ao  oloeelj  as  to 
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have  been  mistaken  for  it  at  first  by  a  practitioner  wbo  had  much  experience 
ID  the  complaint,  occurred  in  a  female  who  had  taken  a  poisonous  dose  of 
that  antimonial. 

Bj  many,  the  epidemic  cholera  is  believed  to  differ  from  ordinary  cholera 
o&lj  in  its  yiolence.  There  is  undoubtedly  considerable  resemblance  between 
the  two  affections;  but  I  nevertheless  believe  them  to  be  distinct.  In  cholera 
morbus  the  evacuations  are  generally  bilious,  in  epidemic  cholera  they  are 
nrely  so.  This  difference  has  been  ascribed  to  the  greater  severity  of  the 
latter  complaint ;  and  it  is  stated,  in  support  of  this  view,  that  bile  often  ap- 
pears in  the  discharges  of  epidemic  cholera,  when  it  begins  to  moderate.  But 
the  distinctive  sero- albuminous  character  of  the  dejections  in  this  affection  is 
obaervcd  even  in  very  mild  cases,  which  yield  readily  to  treatment,  and  which 
are  certainly  less  violent  than  the  higher  grades  of  cholera  morbus.  Were  the 
two  affections  identical,  there  ought  to  be  a  point,  in  their  respective  grada- 
ticms  of  severity,  in  which  they  should  exactly  coincide.  Though  I  have  seen 
mixoh  of  cholera  morbus,  both  in  public  and  private  practice,  I  have  not  met 
with  a  case  exhibiting  exactly  the  rice  water  evacuations  of  the  epidemic  disease. 
There  is  often  great  and  sometimes  fatal  prostration  in  the  former  affection; 
Imt  the  blue  skin,  the  shriveUed  extremities,  the  universal  shrinking  away  of 
the  flesh,  and  the  peculiar  mental  apathy,  are  generally,  if  not  always  wanting; 
and  the  neuralgic  and  spasmodic  symptoms,  if  present,  are  so  in  a  much  less 
degree.  The  differences  in  the  seasons  at  which  they  occur,  and  the  persons 
they  attack,  the  situatious  they  respectively  affect,  their  cause,  course,  and  termi- 
nation, are  other  reasons  for  considering  them  as  essentially  distinct  affections. 

Prognosis. — Treated  in  the  forming  stage,  while  yet  in  the  state  of  diarrhoea 
or  cholerine,  the  disease  can  almost  always  be  arrested.  Even  when  com- 
pletely formed,  if  not  advanced  to  the  stage  of  collapse,  it  terminates  favour- 
ably, under  appropriate  management,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  But  in 
the  collapsed  state,  with  the  fluttering  or  absent  pulse,  the  cold  and  leaden  sur- 
ftoe,  the  suspended  capillary  circulation,  the  sunken  and  inexpressive  features, 
and  complete  mental  apathy,  the  patient  is  already  in  the  grasp  of  death,  and 
medicine  can  be  of  little  avail.  Very  few  rise  out  of  this  condition,  when 
oompletcly  formed^  and  the  danger  is  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  it 
ia  approached.  From  the  rapidity  of  the  disease,  and  the  destitute  state  of 
many  of  those  most  exposed  to  it,  the  patient  is  very  often  reduced  to  this 
oondition  of  collapse  before  medical  aid  can  be  obtained.  Hence  the  great 
mortality  of  this  fearful  epidemic.  The  published  reports  of  cholera  often 
haTe  reference  to  the  disease  as  witnessed  in  hospitals,  or  other  public  insti- 
tations,  where  the  worst  cases  are  crowded  together,  and  not  unfrequently  in 
the  last  stage.  The  inmates  of  these  institutions  are,  moreover,  very  fre- 
quently of  the  classes  least  able  to  resist  the  complaint;  such,  namely,  as  are 
already  debilitated  by  age,  disease,  want,  excessive  fatigue,  or  intemperance. 
Among  these,  cholera  has  always  made  terrible  havoc.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  published  records  give  a  fearful  proportion  of  fatal  cases. 
Id  some  instances,  almost  all  seized  with  the  disease  have  perished.  Out  of 
1,887  patiente  at  Dantzic,  during  the  first  epidemic,  only  377  recovered.  Of 
those  attacked  in  the  Polish  army  more  than  one-half  died.  The  same  was  the 
caae  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris.  About  one-half  of  the  reported  cases  died  in 
London.  In  New  York,  the  ratio  of  deaths  was  one-half,  in  Philadelphia,  one 
oat  of  two  and  a  half.  (Am,  Joum,  of  Med,  Set.,  xi.  292.)  But  this  gives 
an  unfair  view  of  the  mortality,  at  least  as  the  disease  prevailed  in  the  United 
States;  for  a  great  number  of  moderate  cases  which  recovered  were  not  reported. 
From  my  own  observation,  and  the  published  statements  of  others  in  relation 
to  their  private  practice,  I  should  infer  that  the  proportion  of  recoveries,  even 
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from  well-marked  cases  of  tbe  disease,  was  Tastlj  greater  than  that  above  given. 
In  almost  all  instunecs,  the  amount  of  fatality  was  greatest  at  the  commcDce- 
ment  of  tbe  epidemic,  and  gradually  declined  with  its  continaanee.  It  was 
no  uncommon  circumstance  for  almost  every  individual  to  perish  of  those  who 
were  first  attacked.  The  rate  of  mortality  in  subsequent  epidemics  has  beeii| 
on  the  whole,  very  nearly  as  in  the  first. 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  probable  result,  in  any  particular  case,  all 
these  circumstances  are  to  be  considered.  In  the  early  stages,  before  the 
symptoms  of  collapse  have  come  on,  in  a  young  or  middle  aged,  previously 
healthy  and  robu&t  individual,  and  especially  if  the  case  occur  in  the  decline 
or  towards  the  close  of  the  epidemic,  a  favourable  termination  may  be  rea- 
sonably expected.  If,  during  the  collapse,  the  pulse  begin  to  rise,  the  skio 
to  become  warm,  and  the  secretion  of  bile  and  urine  to  return,  there  is  hope 
for  the  patient;  though,  in  giving  an  opinion,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
the  great  dangers  of  the  stage  of  reaction.  Wlien  the  attack  is  violent,  and 
hastening  into  collapse,  or  this  condition  has  already  occurred,  and  when  the 
seizure  has  taken  place  at  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic,  in  an  individ- 
ual more  than  fifty  years  old,  or  previously  much  debilitated  from  any  caose 
whatever,  the  most  serious  consequences  are  to  be  apprehended.  Dryness  of 
the  cornea,  ecchymosis  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  a  perfect  stasis  of  blood  in  the 
capillaries,  as  indicated  by  the  want  of  any  change  of  colour  in  the  gums  or 
inner  surface  of  the  lips  upon  pressure  with  the  finger,  are  cert;iin  signs  of 
approaching  death. 

Treatm^n. — The  plans  of  treatment  which  have  been  employed  in  epidemic 
cholera  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  combinations  of  which  remedies  are 
susceptible ;  and,  judging  from  the  reports  upon  a  great  ecale,  there  seems  to 
have  been  little  difference  in  the  results ;  for  the  proportion  of  deaths  hai 
generally  varied  from  one-half  to  one-third,  no  matter  what  was  the  locality, 
or  what  the  means  of  cure  resorted  to.  This  apparent  uniformity  has  no 
doubt  arisen  in  part  from  the  circumstances,  that,  of  the  cases  reported,  a  very 
large  proportion  was  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  remedies,  and  that,  in  any 
particular  place,  the  favourable  and  unfavourable  results  of  the  different  modes 
of  treatment  pretty  nearly  counterbalanced  each  other.  When,  however,  t 
discriminating  view  is  taken  of  the  whole  ground,  and  the  published  results 
of  individual  practitioners  or  individual  institutions,  in  connexion  with  the 
treatment  employed,  are  compared,  we  still  find  in.superable  difficulties  in 
coming  to  a  just  conclusion  as  to  the  most  effective  plan  ;  great  success  being 
often  claimed  for  the  most  different,  and  even  opposite  remedies,  by  their 
respective  advocates.  In  deciding,  therefore,  for  himself,  the  physician  is 
necessarily  thrown  off  of  the  ground  of  general  experience  upon  that  of  prin- 
ciple, and  his  own  individual  observation.  I  shall  first  give  a  sketch  of  the 
plan  of  treatment  suggested  by  a  judgment  formed  upon  this  basis,  and  afle^ 
wards  a  detail  of  various  other  plans,  recommended  by  their  apparent  meritii 
or  the  testimony  in  their  favour. 

In  the  absence  of  any  certain  pathology  of  the  disease,  the  efforts  of  the 
practitioner  should  be  directed  to  the  correction  or  removal  of  obvious  di90^ 
der  of  the  functions,  and  thus  to  put  the  system  as  nearly  as  possible  into 
its  normal  condition.  The  indications  of  treatment,  in  the  first  and  second 
stages  of  the  disease,  deducible  from  the  obvious  phenomena,  are  to  arrest  the 
evacuations  from  the  stomach  and  bowels,  to  relieve  irritation  of  the  ga5tio- 
intestinal  mucous  membrane,  to  restore  the  suspended  secretions,  especiallj 
that  of  the  liver,  to  equalize  the  circulation,  to  relieve  the  nervous  disturb- 
ance, and  to  support,  when  necessary,  the  general  strength.  Of  these,  the 
most  important  is  to  arrest  the  alvine  evacuations ;  for  it  is  by  their  oontin*' 
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anoe  and  increase,  tLat  the  fatal  condition  of  collapse  is  generally  induced. 
But  the  measures  best  calculated  to  answer  this  indication  are  such  as  will 
meet,  to  a  certain  extent,  most  of  the  others  also ;  as  the  evacuations,  if  not 
the  result  of  the  irritation,  are  probably  promoted  by  the  sanguineous  con- 
gestion which  it  induces ;  and  the  restoration  of  the  suspended  secretions, 
and  the  equalization  of  the  circulation,  must  have  a  tendency  to  diminish  this 
congestion. 

Among  the  remedies  best  calculated  to  meet  the  above  indications  are  opi- 
um and  calomel,  in  small  and  frequently  repeated  doses,  combined,  when  the 
discharges  are  copious,  with  acetate  of  lead,  and,  in  addition,  if  this  should 
prove  insufficient,  with  tannic  acid,  kino,  catechu,  or  the  extract  of  rhatany. 
Very  large  doses  of  opium  are  considered,  and  probably  are  injurious,  by  ob- 
tonding  the  nervous  system  below  the  point  of  necessary  impressibility,  and 
thus  inducing  torpor  and  even  coma,  and  favouring  congestions  of  the  brain 
and  other  great  internal  organs.  In  moderate  doses,  on  the  contrary,  it 
proves  highly  useful  by  checking  exhalation  into  the  bowels,  determining  to 
the  surface,  relieving  pain  and  allaying  irritation,  and  sustaining  a  gentle, 
gmeral,  difiPusive  excitement.  Minute  and  frequently  repeated  doses  of  calo- 
mel have  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  hepatic  secretion,  without  irritating  the 
stomach.  It  is,  indeed,  highly  probable  that  they  have  a  tendency  directly 
to  allay  gastric  irritation ;  and,  if  the  general  mercurial  influence  is  induced, 
it  may  prove  useful  not  only  by  changing  the  existing  morbid  action,  but 
alao  by  obviating,  in  some  degree,  the  danger  of  inflammation  in  the  fourth 
or  last  stage.  The  mercurial  pill  may  often  be  advantageously  substituted 
for  calomel,  in  equivalent  doses.  Acetate  of  lead  acts  by  the  combination  of 
aatringency  with  a  directly  sedative  influence  upon  the  mucous  membrane; 
tannic  acid,  kino,  catechu,  and  extract  of  rhatany,  by  their  astringency  alone. 
Hie  mutual  reaction  of  these  substances,  though  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
new  compounds,  does  not  by  any  means  necessarily  imply  a  therapeutical 
incompatibility.  In  relation  to  the  combination  and  exact  dose  of  the  above 
remedies,  the  practitioner  must  be  guided  by  the  degree  of  severity,  and  the 
pecaliar  circumstances  of  each  particular  case.  In  the  mildest  oases,  opium 
and  calomel  may  be  employed  alone ;  in  those  of  a  higher  grade,  the  ace- 
tate of  lead  should  be  added ;  and  in  the  most  obstinate,  all  should  be  given 
umultaneously.  The  dose  should  be  such  as  to  admit  of  repetition  every 
half  hour  or  hour,  during  the  height  of  the  disease ;  after  which  the  interval 
may  be  gradually  lengthened.'*'  From  one- twelfth  to  one-half  of  a  grain  of 
opium,  from  one-sixth  of  a  grain  to  one  grain  of  calomel,  from  one-third  of  a 
grain  to  two  grains  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  from  two  to  five  grains  of  kino  or 
aatract  of  rhatany  are  suitable  quantities ;  and  they  are  best  given  in  the 
pilolar  form.  The  first  dose  or  two  of  opium  may  be  larger,  say  from  half  a 
srain  to  a  grain  or  more  in  threatening  cases,  in  order  to  produce  a  prompt 
impression,  which  may  be  afterwards  sustained,  if  necessary,  with  the  smaller 
doaes. 

♦  The  following  are  conrenient  formulee.  R. — Opii  puW.  gr.  j ;  Hjdrarg.  Chlorid. 
lliL  gr.  g;  AcaciaB  pulv.,  Syrup.,  a&  q.  8.  Fiunt  piL  no.  xii.  S.  One  every  half  hour, 
orerery  hour.  R. — Opii  puW.  gr.  j;  Hydrarg.  Chlorid.  Mit  gr.  ij;  Plumb.  Acetat 
gr.  xij;  Acacise  pulv.,  Syrup.,  uS.  q.  8.  Fiant  pilulro  no.  xij.  S.  One  every  half  hour, 
or  erery  hour.  R. — Opii  pulv.  gr.  j ;  Hydrarg.  Chlorid.  Mit.  gr.  ij  ;  Plumb.  Acetat.  gr. 
zif};  Kino  pulv.  3J  ;  Acaciss  pulv.,  Syrup.,  fia  q.  s.  Fiant  pil.  no.  xxiv.  8.  Two  every 
half  hour,  or  every  hour.  It  should  be  recollected,  as  stated  in  the  text,  that,  in  urgent 
caaes,  a  larger  dose  than  any  above  indicated  must  be  given  at  first,  so  as  to  produce  a 
prompt  impression,  which  is  afterwards  to  be  maintained  by  the  smaller  doses.  Thus, 
the  first  dose  or  two  may  consist  of  half  a  grain  or  a  grain  of  opium,  with  two  grains 
eif  calomel.  The  blue  mass  may,  in  either  of  the  formules,  be  substituted  for  the  calo- 
mel in  three  times  the  quantity ;  but  it  is  generally  less  efficient. 
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■ 
During  the  admiDistration  of  the  abore  remedies,  the  patieDt  may  be  al- 

lowod  to  swallow  frequently  very  small  quantities  of  cold  carbooic  acid  water, 
which  tends  at  the  same  time  to  relieve  the  burning  thirst,  and  allaj  the 
vomiting.  If  this  cannot  be  had,  small  dases  of  the  effervescing  draught  maj 
be  substituted.  A  little  very  cold  water  every  now  and  theu,  or  small  pieces 
of  ice,  will  lie  found  very  grateful  to  the  patient.  Whatever  liquids  are  ad- 
ministered should  be  cold,  as  heat  increases  the  thirst,  and  already  intolerable 
burning  of  the  stomach.  Lime-water  and  milk  are  sometimes  useful  in  allay- 
ing the  gastric  irritation;  and  some  of  the  aromatic  waters  may  be  employed 
for  the  same  purpose.  In  cases  requiring  stimulation,  the  aromatic  spirit  of 
ammonia  will  often  admirably  answer  both  indications.  At  the  same  time,  a 
sinapi.sm  of  pure  mustard  should  be  applied  over  the  epigastrium ;  and  the 
effects  of  opiates  given  by  the  mouth  should  be  aided  by  encmata  of  from  forty 
to  sixy  drops  of  laudanum,  with  mucilage  or  thin  starch.  I  wish  particularly 
to  impress  on  the  young  practitioner  the  importance  of  an  early  resort  to  tht 
sinapism  and  anodyne  enema,  as  here  advised. 

To  equalize  the  circulation  and  nervous  excitement,  efforts  should  be  made 
to  bring  about  action  upon  the  surface  of  the  body.  For  this  purpose,  dry 
heat,  and  moist  heat  by  means  of  the  warm  bath  or  vapour  bath,  have  bcci 
recommended.  These  may  sometimes  bo  advantageous  in  the  earlier  stages; 
but,  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  the  disease,  when  they  would  seem  to  be 
yet  more  strongly  indicated,  experience  has  not  pronounced  in  their  favour. 
Though  the  surface  may  be  cold,  the  patient  has  not  unfrequcntly  an  opposite 
feeling,  and  suffers  greatly  from  hot  applications.  These,  moreover,  are  apt 
to  increase  the  perspiration,  already  in  many  instances  exceedingly  abundant, 
and  thus  to  aid  the  alvine  evacuations  in  the  exhaustion  of  the  serous  portion 
of  the  blood,  and  consequently  to  hasten  the  collapse.  Hot  pediluvia,  ren- 
dered stimulating  with  mustard,  Cayenne  pepper,  or  common  salt,  may  be  uced 
in  all  cases  in  which  the  extremities  merely  are  cold.  The  best  mode  of  effect- 
ing a  centrifugal  excitement  is  by  moderate  frictions  over  tho  surface,  either 
by  the  hand  alone,  or  with  flannel,  coarse  towels,  or  a  flesh-brush,  or  in  con> 
nexion  with  rubefacients.  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  injury  to  the  skin  bj 
the  violence  of  the  friction.  This  remedy  often  affords  great  relief  to  the 
cramps.  Frictions  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  with  mercurial  ointment, 
mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  camphor,  and  one-quarter  of  its  weight  of 
Cayenne  pepper,  urged  to  salivation,  were  employed  with  the  happiest  resultf 
by  Dr.  I^o,  of  New  York.  {Am.  Journ,  of  Med,  Set.,  x.  544.) 

Peculiar  circumstances  may  require  additional  remedies.     In  those  rare 
cases  iu  which  the  pulse  is  full  and  strong,  especially  if  connected  with  con- 
vulsive symptoms,  blood  should  be  taken  from  the  arm.     Leeching  to  the 
epigastrium  is  indicated  in  the  earlier  stages,  when  there  is  tenderness  with 
burning  pain  in  the  stomach.    Prostration  must  be  obviated  by  the  diffusible 
stimulants,  especially  in  intemperate  persons,  though  little  good  can  be  ex- 
pected from  these  remedies  in  the  state  of  collapse.     Tincture  of  camphor, 
aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  and  the  ethereal  preparations  are  among  the  bcrt. 
Sound  port  wine  or  brandy  diluted  with  cold  water,  and  impreguated  with 
mint  or  other  aromatic,  may  also  be  used,  though  with  caution.     The  cam- 
phorated tincture  of  opium  is  admirably  adaptod  to  mild  cases  of  the  disease, 
or  to  its  earliest  stage.    The  cramps  may  sometimes  be  relieved  by  steady  tod 
firm  extension  of  the  affected  muscle. 

The  above  remedies  must  of  course  be  graduated  to  tho  severity  of  the  case; 
and,  in  tho  forming  stage,  while  the  disease  is  yet  in  the  state  of  diarrhoea  or 
cholerine,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  resort  to  any  other  remedy  than  an  opiate, 
with  or  without  calomel  or  the  blue  maaiy  aoeordiBg  an  the  hepatio  •ecretkm  ii 
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or  18  not  deficient.  It  is,  however,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  arrest  the  dis- 
ease in  this  stage,  and  the  simple  measures  necessary  for  this  purpose  become 
highly  valuable  remedies.  When  the  stools  retain  the  natural  colour,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  camphorated  tincture  of  opium  three  or  four  times  a  day,  or 
from  five  to  ten  drops  of  laudanum  with  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  camphor, 
repeated  as  often,  will  very  frequently  be  sufficient,  along  with  a  proper  regi- 
men, to  check  the  preliminary  diarrhoea,  and  thus  ward  off  an  attack  of  the 
cholera.  Should  the  stools  be  white,  or  very  light-coloured,  the  mercurial 
should  be  conjoined  with  the  opiate  in  alterative  doses.  Should  the  stomach 
be  loaded  with  undigested  food  during  the  forming  stage,  the  treatment  may 
very  properly  be  commenced  with  a  gentle  emetic  of  ipecacuanha.  Should 
cofitiveness  follow  the  use  of  the  means  requisite  for  checking  the  disease^  it 
should  be  corrected  by  the  mildest  possible  measures;  and  rhubarb  is  perhaps 
the  best  laxative  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  stage  o/coHapsey  the  same  indications  are  presented  as  in  the  previous 
stages,  with  two  additional;  namely,  to  check  the  excessive  sweats,  and  to 
mpply  the  loss  of  watery  fluid  and  salts  which  has  been  sustained  by  the  blood. 
There  would  seem  to  be  even  a  stronger  call  for  active  stimulation;  but  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  this  measure  should  be  employed  with  some  reserve. 
In  the  existing  state  of  the  circulating  fluid,  it  can  be  of  little  avail,  and, 
when  carried  too  far,  it  has  the  effect  of  still  further  aggravating  the  danger, 
by  increasing  the  already  excessive  sweats,  and  exhausting  the  little  remain- 
ing excitability  of  the  system.  It  cannot  possibly  restore  the  lost  epitiielium 
of  the  bowels,  and  may  possibly  sometimes  aggravate  the  infl<immation  which 
must  necessarily  ensue.  The  stimulants,  however,  already  mentioned,  may  be 
Qted  in  small  and  frequently  repeated  doses,  and  continued  if  found  productive 
of  no  ill  effects.  The  efforts  to  restrain  the  evacuations  from  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  if  these  continue,  should  not  be  abandoned ;  and,  though  external  heat 
has  been  found  productive  of  little  good,  attempts  should  still  be  made  to 
excite  the  surface  by  frictions  and  rubefacients.  Sinapisms  may  be  applied  to 
the  abdomen  and  extremities,  and  Cayenne  pepper  and  brandy,  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, tincture  of  camphor,  liniment  of  ammonia,  &c.,  over  the  surface  of  the 
body.  Hot  baths,  rendered  stimulating  by  common  salt,  mustard,  capsicum,  &c., 
have  been  recommended.  To  close  the  cutaneous  cxhalant  orifices,  astringent 
lolutions  maybe  employed,  as  of  alum  with  brandy;  and  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, as  well  as  indirectly  to  excite  the  skin,  frictions  with  ice  or  iced-water 
have  been  strongly  recommended,  and  are  often  very  grateful  to  the  patient. 
Under  the  reaction  from  the  cold  application,  the  blueness  of  the  surface  gives 
way  to  a  glowing  redness,  the  temperature  is  elevated,  and  the  pulse,  which 
may  have  been  quite  wanting  in  the  wrist,  sometimes  returns ;  but  the  im- 
provement is  too  often  only  temporary.  To  repair,  as  far  as  possible,  the  loss 
of  water  and  soluble  salts  by  the  blood,  the  patient  should  be  allowed  to  drink 
frequently  of  carbonic  acid  water  with  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  solution,  weak 
animal  broths  with  salt,  iced-water,  iced  brandy  and  water,  gum-water,  barley- 
water,  &c. ;  and  injections  of  salt  water  with  laudanum  may  be  occasionally 
thrown  up  the  bowels.  With  the  same  object,  saline  baths  have  been  em- 
ployed by  some. 

When  reaction  has  begun,  the  stimulants  should  be  moderated  or  withdrawn, 
and  attention  confined  chiefly  to  the  correction  of  the  quality  of  the  blood  by 
the  continued  use  of  suitable  drinks,  and  to  the  obviating  of  any  local  irrita- 
tions which  may  appear. 

When  reaction  is  established,  the  treatment  must  be  made  to  conform  to 
the  variable  morbid  conditions  presented,  and  must  be  guided  by  the  general 
principles  applicable  to  other  affections.     One  fact,  however,  must  be  borne 
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tation  or  JDflaininatioD  to  which  infancy  is  subject.  Its  freqaeney  and 
fatality  in  tliis  country  make  it  an  object  of  str  rg  interest;  and  both  amoof 
the  profes:.r>ion  and  tlie  people  at  large,  it  is  uniTensally  considered  as  merifc- 
ing  a  distinct  designation. 

The  complaint  usually  affects  children  between  the  ages  of  three  months 
and  two  years,  though  instances  sometimes  occur  before  the  first,  and  after 
the  last  of  these  two  periods.  It  i^  exclusively  a  disease  of  the  warm  season, 
commencing  with  the  first  heats  of  summer,  and  ceasing  upon  the  occarrence 
of  cool  weather  in  autumn.  It  \a  confined,  moreover,  almost  entirely  to 
cities,  and  prevails  most  in  those  of  largest  size,  and  most  densely  peopled. 

St/mpffrmf. — The  attack  of  cholera  ia  often  preceded,  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  by  diarrhoea;  but  sometimes  the  vomiting  and  purging  commence  simnl- 
taneously.  In  fatal  cases,  of  short  duration,  the  vomiting  usually  continues 
to  the  end;  but,  when  the  disease  terminates  favourably,  or  is  much  pro- 
tracted, it  very  often  subsides  considerably,  or  ceases  altogether,  leaving  only 
the  diarrhoea  behind.  Occasionally  the  disease  is  exceedingly  violent  and 
rapid;  the  vomiting  and  purging  are  almost  incessant;  the  stomach  rejects 
everything  swallowed,  even  cold  water;  the  intervals  are  marked  by  great 
knguor  and  distress,  with  more  or  less  spasmodic  pain  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels;  and,  if  relief  is  not  afforded,  prostration  comes  on,  with  a  cool  and 
clammy  skin,  pallid  and  shrunken  features,  half-closed  eyes,  insen^ibrlity 
amounting  at  length  to  coma,  and  death  in  three  or  four  days,  or  sometimes 
even  within  twenty-ff>ur  h'Mirs. 

Much  more  frequently,  however,  the  attack  is  attended  with  febrile  symp- 
toms, and  the  case  protracted  to  one,  two,  or  three  weeks,  or  more.  In  such 
instances,  the  pulse  is  frequent,  small,  and  weak  or  corded,  the  mouth  is 
hot,  the  tongue  somewhat  furred,  and  the  surface  of  the  body  irregularly 
heated;  the  bead  and  trunk  being  often  above  the  healthy  standard  of  tem- 
perature, while  the  extremities  are  cool.  Writers  in  general  describe  the 
fever  as  remittent,  and  stnte  th.it  the  exacerbation  occurs  in  the  evening.  It 
is  sometimes  attended  with  delirium  or  stupor. 

The  abdomen,  though  usually  flat  or  sunken,  is  sometimes  swollen  and 
painful  on  pressure.     In  fatal  cases,  the  vomiting  occasionally  continues  un- 
abated to  the  close,  with   the  symptoms  already  mentioned;  but  more  fre- 
quently it  diminishes  or  ceases,  leaving  a  diarrhoea,  which  runs  on  for  several 
weeks,  and  gradually  wears  out  the  patient.     In  the  progress  of  the  com- 
plaint, the  child  emaciates  nipidly;  the  flesh  becomes  soft  and  flabby;  the 
skin  hangs  loosely  about  the  neck;  the  features  shrink  greatly;  the  ejes  are 
sunken;  and  t\ic  whole  surface  becomes  pale,  and  either  cool  and  clammy,  or 
harsh  and  dry.     In  the  more  advanced  stages,  various  morbid  phenomena  are 
presented.     The  abdomen  is  tumid  or  much  sunken;  the  mouth  is  moist  and 
aphthous,  or  brownish-red  and  dr}-;  potechise  occasionally  appear  upon  the 
surface  of  the  body,  and  a  small  vesicular  eruption  on  the  breast;  the  ^kin 
sometimes  assumes  a  dull  dirty  hue,  and  the  conjunctiva  appears  blood-?h*^; 
the  emaciation  is  extreme:  the  circulation  is  in  the  lowest  state  of  langutv: 
the  child  is  often  exceo.liii;rly  restless,  rolling  the  head  from  side  to  side  and 
tossing  the  body  in  various  directions,  with  moans  and  plaintive  cries:  at 
length  (onia  sets  in,  and  the  scene  is  closed  not  unfrequently  with  convul- 
sions, or  apparently  hydrocephalic  symptoms. 

Throughout  the  complaint,  the  child  generally  sleeps  with  the  eyes  m«'vre 
or  less  open;  there  is  almost  always  thirst,  which  is  sometimes  insatiable; 
the  appetite  i.s  variable  and  capricious,  sometimes  wanting,  sometimes  rapa- 
cious, and  again  Peking  the  most  unusual  articles  of  food.     The  disehai^ 
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-are  in  a  high  degree  various  in  character.  At  first,  they  consist  of  the  pre- 
tIous  contents  of  the  stomach  and  bowels;  and  the  matter  vomited  is  always 
liable  to  be  modified  by  substances  swallowed,  being  frequently  mingled  with 
milk,  either  liquid  or  in  various  states  of  coagulation.  The  discharge  of 
eordled  milk  is  popularly  viewed  as  an  unfavourable  sign,  but  is  in  fact  the 
reverse,  as  it  indicates  the  continued  possession  of  a  degree  of  digestive 
power  by  the  stomach.  After  the  discharge  of  the  ingesta  and  feculent  mat- 
ter, the  evacuations  are  for  the  most  part  thin  and  copious,  sometimes  colour- 
leas,  but  usually  more  or  less  tinged  green,  yellow,  or  brown,  and  not  unfre- 
qnently  deep-green.  Along  with  the  more  liquid  parts,  the  stools  often  con- 
tain concrete  or  semi-ooncrete  matter,  yellow,  green,  white,  or  translucent,  or 
of  these  different  characters  variously  combineid,  and  not  unfrequently  tinged 
with  blood.  Sometimes  they  consist  chiefly  of  slime.  At  an  advanced 
period,  they  are  often  copious,  and  dark- coloured  or  reddish,  like  the  wash- 
ings of  putrefying  flesh.  Throughout  the  complaint,  they  are  either  inodo- 
.Toas,  or  sour,  putrid,  or  otherwise  offensive,  but  seldom  if  ever  have  the 
bealthy  fecal  smell.  When  the  disease  has  degenerated  into  a  lingering  diar- 
zhoBa,  it  very  commonly  happens  that  more  or  less  appetite  remains,  without 
the  power  of  digestion ;  and  the  ingesta  pass  from  the  bowels  little  if  at  all 
.ehanged.  Worms  either  dead  or  alive  are  not  unfrequently  discharged  by 
stool,  or  even  from  the  stomach.  Dr.  Dewees  considered  the  passage  of  live 
worms  as  a  very  unfavourable  sign. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  weeks,  or  even 
months.  When  terminating  in  a  diarrhoea,  it  often  runs  on  for  a  long  time, 
sometimes  improving  under  treatment,  or  with  the  diminished  temperature 
of  the  air,  and  then  again  relapsing  when  the  favourable  circumstances 
change,  nntil  at  length  the  system  is  worn  out,  or  the  permanent  return  of 
oool  weather  turns  the  scale  in  favour  of  health.  The  struggle  is  often  one 
of  time}  the  aim  of  the  physician  being  to  keep  the  enemy  at  bay,  until  he 
can  receive  the  aid  of  the  advancing  autumnal  season.  There  is  scarcely  any 
condition  of  the  disease  so  desperate  as  to  forbid  all  hope;  recoveries  having 
occasionally  taken  place  under  the  most  unpromising  circumstances.  Per- 
liaps  the  most  alarming  symptoms  are  those  of  hydrocephalus  occurring  in 
the  advanced  stages.  A  general  subsidence  of  the  morbid  phenomena  affords, 
of  course,  ground  for  a  favourable  prognosis;  but  one  of  the  most  cheering 
fligns  is  a  return  of  the  discharges  to  the  healthy  condition.  Increased  live- 
liness on  the  part  of  the  child,  a  regular  appetite,  and  diminished  frequency 
of  the  evacuations,  are  also  very  favourable  signs. 

'  Anatomical  Characters. — According  to  Dr.  Condie,  if  death  take  place 
early,  an  unusual  paleness  of  the  mucous  coat,  and  more  or  less  hepatic  con- 
gestion, are  often  the  only  morbid  appearances  discoverable.  {Diseases  of 
.  Children  J  p.  219.)  Dr.  Ilallowell  states  that  there  is  '^  undue  developement 
<tf  the  follicles,  both  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  or  of  one  of  those  organs, 
without  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane."  (Am,  Journ.  of  Med »  Sct.y 
Tis  S.,  xiv.  42.)  At  a  more  advanced  stage,  there  is  generally  some  indica- 
tion of  inflammation ;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  ex- 
bibiting  more  or  less  redness  in  points  and  patches,  and  an  increased  develope- 
ment of  the  glandular  follicles.  Dr.  W.  E.  Horner  found  the  mucous  follicles 
in  great  numbers  enlarged,  and  even  ulcerated,  both  in  the  small  and  large 
intestines;  and  in  one  case  he  observed  small  ulcerations  of  the  surface  of 
the  membrane  in  the  jejunum.  (Am,  Journ,  of  Med.  Set,,  iii.  263.)  The 
large  intestine  was  in  some  degree  inflamed  and  softened  in  almost  all  the 
caaes  examined  by  Dr.  Hallowcll.  The  gastric  mucous  membrane  is  somo- 
timea  very  soft,  so  as  to  be  readily  scraped  off  by  the  nail.  Livid  or  purple 
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spots  have  been  observed  upon  the  exterior  surface  of  the  Btomfech  and  dao> 
denum.  The  bowels  usually  contain  green,  yellowish,  or  oolourlesa  mmt. 
Dr.  Homer  noticed  pus  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  colon  in  one  caie; 
and  retained  feculent  matter  is  sometimes  found  in  the  large  intestines.  The 
liver  is  usually  enlar^red  and  congested ;  and  the  gall-bladder  oontains  a  liqud, 
which  is  sometimes  dark-green,  and  sometimes  pale  or  nearly  coloorlesa.  TW 
brain  has  also  been  occasionally  found  congested ;  and  serous  effusion  id  dn 
ventricles  or  upon  the  surface,  and  thickening  and  opacity  of  the  arachooU 
have  been  observed.  In  cases  which  have  exhibited  hydrocephalic  symptoM 
before  death,  the  brain  is  either  generally  or  partially  softened.  Dr.  LumUj 
found  the  bladder,  in  several  cases,  quite  empty  and  much  contracted.  (Awl 
Joum.  of  Med  Set.,  xxiv.  306.) 

Causes, — ^The  main  cause  of  cholera  infantum  is  undoubtedly  a  oomUns- 
tion  of  heat  of  weather  and  the  impure  air  of  cities.  Neither  of  theae  csbm 
is  alone  sufficient ;  for  the  disease  does  not  occur  at  an  equal  or  even  gmur 
elevation  of  temperature  in  country  places ;  nor  in  cities  during  cold  weadier. 
The  peculiar  condition  of  the  air  generated  in  a  crowded  population  appssn 
to  be  essential ;  as  even  miasmatic  districts  in  the  country  are  exempt.  It  ii 
true  that  miasmata  have  been  supposed  to  favour  the  disease ;  but  this  ii 
contrary  to  the  personal  observation  of  the  author ;  and  it  is  a  well  koon 
fact,  that  our  autumnal  fevers,  which  are  universally  believed  to  be  of  aia- 
matic  origin,  scarcely  ever  penetrate  the  denseljb  built  portions  of  our  ciua^ 
where  cholera  infantum  is  most  rife.  It  is  a  fact  of  constant  obaervatioB, 
that  this  disease  is  most  frequent  and  most  virulent  in  crowded  lanes,  eowta 
and  alleys,  where  population  is  thickest,  and  ventilation  most  imperfect  U 
is,  indeed,  one  of  the  greatest  scourges  of  our  large  cities.  Acconiing  to  Dr. 
Condie,  3576  children  died  of  it  in  Philadelphia  during  a  period  of  20  yctn; 
and  Dr.  Lindsly  states  that,  of  201  deaths  in  Washington,  during  the  dim 
summer  and  first  two  autumnal  months  of  the  year  1838,  fifty-five,  or  abm 
one  quarter,  were  of  cholera  infantum. 

But  there  arc  other  causes  which  produce  a  predisposition  to  the  disetw. 
or  call  an  already  existing  predisposition  into  action.  Among  these  naj  be 
mentioned  the  process  of  dentition,  unwholesome  food,  worms,  and  exposait 
to  cold  in  a  relaxed  state  of  the  skin.  Dentition,  though  probably  not  alw 
capable  of  producing  it,  very  much  favours  its  production,  and  greatly  wffn- 
vatos  the  danger.  Most  of  the  fatal  cases  occur  during  this  process,  and  itw 
after  its  completion.  Hence,  children  are  universally  considered  as  hariag 
passed  the  period  of  greatest  danger,  when  the  second  summer  is  over.  That 
diet  has  much  influence  upon  the  origin  and  severity  of  the  complaint  is 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  children  fed  by  the  bottle,  or  the  spoon,  are  moic 
frequently  and  dangerously  affected  than  those  nourished  at  the  breast. 

Xature. — From  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  the  appearances  apca 
dissection,  it  may  be  safely  inferred  to  consist  essentially  in  an  irritation  cr 
inflammation  of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  directed  especiallj  to  tW 
mucous  follicles,  and  associated  with  a  congested  and  torpid  state  of  the  Utct. 
probably  depending  upon  the  same  cause.  The  morbid  phenomena  connectei 
with  other  organs  are  probabl}*  secondary  or  accidental. 

Tretttment. — The  first  indication  in  the  treatment  of  cholera  infiutum  if 
obviously  to  remove  the  causes.  While  these  continue  to  act,  the  most  joii- 
clous  efforts  of  the  practitioner  will  for  the  most  part  be  either  quite  nugatorr, 
i»r  but  partially  successful.  The  patient  may  be  relieved,  may  even  be  ipps- 
rently  cured ;  but  the  disease  will  often  return  under  less  favourable  elms* 
stances  of  constitution,  than  at  first ;  and,  though  a  partial  restoration  maybe 
again  effected,  and  this  alternation  of  relief  and  relapse  may  occar 
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iixoMy  yet  there  is  great  danger  that  the  powers  of  vital  resistance  may  bo 
qmte  broken  down,  before  the  morbid  cause  shall  cease  with  the  hot  season. 
The  child,  therefore,  should  be  promptly  removed  into  the  pure  air  of  the 
eonntry.  In  general,  the  happiest  change  in  the  disease  speedily  follows  this 
ekangc  of  atmosphere.  Witli  a  proper  attention  to  diet  and  clothing,  the 
child  will  almost  always  recover,  even  without  medicine,  or  with  such  only  as 
aay  be  entrusted,  by  the  medical  adviser,  to  the  judgment  of  the  mother  or 
nurse.  The  author  has  always  been  in  the  habit  of  pursuing  this  course,  and, 
dnritg  the  whole  period  of  his  practice,  recollects  only  one  fatal  case,  where 
the  child  has  been  sent  into  the  country  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease. 
When  the  complaint  is  of  longer  standing,  and  the  irritation  of  the  bowels 
liaa  had  time  to  deepen  into  inflammation,  the  success  of  the  measure  is  less 
alriking,  though  even  then  it  will  be  found  the  most  effectual,  especially  when 
judicious  medical  advice  can  at  the  same  time  be  obtained.  Cases  often  oc- 
oor,  in  which,  under  apparently  the  most  desperate  circumstances,  the  child, 
upon  leaving  the  city,  almost  immediately  begins  to  revive,  and  advances 
Mpidly  to  convalescence.  Should  circumstances  render  a  removal  impracti- 
cable, the  patient  should  be  carried  daily  into  the  country,  or  into  one  of  the 
open  and  most  airy  spots  of  the  city,  and  kept  there  as  long  as  possible ;  and 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  apartments  at  home  well  ventilated,  and 
perfectly  clean  and  dry. 

It  is  also  highly  important  to  examine  the  mouth  of  the  infant  at  once, 
uid,  if  the  gums  are  swollen  and  painful,  to  lance  them  freely.  Should  the 
iuflammation  of  the  gums  be  extensive,  from  the  pressure  of  several  teeth,  it 
Ittay  be  advantageous,  in  addition  to  the  lancing,  to  apply  a  few  leeches  to  the 
cheeks,  and  a  pair  of  blisters  behind  the  ears. 

Under  the  same  head  may  bo  considered  the  diet  and  dress  of  the  patient ; 
MB  errors  in  these  respects  are  among  the  common  exciting  causes  of  the  dis- 
CM6.  The  food  of  the  infant  should  be  the  mother's  milk,  or,  if  she  be  dis- 
eased, that  of  a  healthy  wet  nurse ;  and  the  child  should  not  be  weaned  during 
the  existence  of  the  complaint.  The  best  substitute  for  this  diet  is  perfectly 
fresh  oow*s  milk,  diluted  with  water.  The  farinaceous  liquids  prepared  from 
barley,  rice,  sago,  tapioca,  arrowroot,  wheat  bread,  water-crackers,  &c.,  may 
ajao  be  used ;  but  care  must  be  taken  that  these  substances  are  entirely  free 
•from  mustiness.  When  there  is  much  fever,  solution  of  gum  arabic,  infusion 
of  benne  leaves,  or  other  mucilaginous  fluid  may  be  substituted.  The  caution 
ahould  always  be  observed,  whatever  nutritive  drink  may  be  used,  to  give  it 
in  small  quantities,  so  as  not  to  irritate  the  stomach;  and  the  disposition 
which  the  child  often  evinces,  in  consequence  of  its  thirst,  to  suck  freely 
ahoold  be  restrained.  To  quiet  the  excessive  thirst,  very  cold  water,  or  cold 
.solution  of  gum  arabic,  given  frequently  in  small  quantities,  is  preferable  to 
sore  nutritious  fluids.  Pounded  ice,  confined  in  linen  or  gauze,  so  as  to 
]ffeveilt  it  from  being  swallowed  undissolved,  will  often  be  found  useful.  In 
ijie  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  when  the  system  is  much  enfeebled,  it 
will  be  proper  to  allow  a  portion  of  animal  food,  such  as  weak  chicken  or 
mutton  broth ;  and  the  child  may  be  permitted  to  suck  a  piece  of  ham,  dried 
aalt  beef,  salt  fish,  &c.,  if  these  upon  trial  should  be  found  grateful.  It  occa- 
■ioiially  happens  that  the  little  sufferer  exhibits  a  peculiar  longing  for  some 
article  of  diet,  which  may  not  be  thought  suitable.  Should  this  disposition 
be  permanent,  it  should  be  attonded  to,  as  the  voice  of  nature ;  and  the  desired 
article  should  be  allowed,  with  such  caution,  however,  at  first,  as  to  insure 
against  serious  evil.  The  clothing  should  be  such  as  to  preserve  an  equable 
temperature  of  the  surface,  without  oppressing  the  child.  Very  thin  flannel 
abould  generally  be  worn  next  the  skin,  and  the  feet  and  legs  should  be  pro- 
tected by  light  woollen  stockings. 
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In  relation  to  the  medical  treatment,  the  indications  appear  to  be,  to  remore 
pources  of  irritation  from  the  alimentary  canal  by  laxatives  and  antacids;  to 
promote  the  hepatic  secretion,  and  thereby  remove  portal  congestion,  by  calo- 
mel or  some  other  mercurial ;  to  divert  excitement  externally  by  diapborctiet, 
and  by  measures  addressed  to  the  surface ;  to  relieve  irritation  by  anodjmea^ 
and  inflammation,  when  of  a  decided  character,  by  direct  depletion ;  to  check 
excessive  evacuations,  in  the  advanced  stages,  by  astringents;  to  modify  tht 
morbid  state  of  the  affected  membrane  by  alteratives ;  and  finally,  to  support 
the  patient  by  suitable  stimulants  when  greatly  debilitated. 

In  the  early  stage,  attention  should  be  first  directed  to  the  means  for  allay- 
ing the  excessive  vomiting.  For  this  purpose,  rubefacients  should  be  applied 
to  the  epigastrium,  so  as  to  excite  a  very  decided  irritation  upon  the  surface. 
Mustard,  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  rye-meal,  is  perhaps  the  most  effect- 
ual application ;  but  bruised  mint  steeped  in  brandy,  or  cataplasms  made  of  the 
different  apices,  such  as  powdered  black  pepper,  ginger,  cinnamon,  cloves,  &c., 
separate  or  mixed,  may  be  employed.  At  the  same  time,  very  small  and  re- 
peated draughts  of  fresh  and  cold  carbonic  acid  water;  or  teaspoon ful  doseis 
repeated  every  quarter  or  half  hour,  of  lime-water  and  fresh  milk,  mixed  in 
equal  proportions ;  or  some  one  of  the  aromatic  waters  or  infusions,  such  as 
mint' water,  and  fennelseed  tea;  or  camphorated  tincture  of  opium,  in  the  dose 
of  five  or  ten  drops  sufficiently  diluted,  may  be  given  internally,  one  of  tbem 
being  preferred  to  another  according  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case, 
as,  for  instance,  the  degree  of  vascular  action,  the  presence  or  absence  of  acid, 
&c.  Dr.  Dewees  recommends,  for  the  same  purpose,  a  teaspoonful  of  strong 
coffee  without  sugar  or  milk,  every  fifteen  minutes,  and  an  injection  of  a  giU 
of  warm  water  holding  a  teaspoonful  of  common  salt  in  solution,  which  may  be 
repeated  when  the  vomiting  is  severe.  Tho  latter  he  considers  as  the  most 
prompt  and  certain  remedy  that  can  be  employed.  (Phyx.  and  Mtxl,  Trtaf.of 
ChlMren,  4th  ed.,  p.  420.)  Dr.  Condie  speaks  favourably  of  the  oil  of  tor 
pentine,  and  of  a  solution  of  camphor  in  sulphuric  ether,  and,  when  everything 
else  has  failed,  generally  succeeds  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  in  doses 
containing  about  one-sixth  of  a  grain,  repeated  every  hour  or  two.  (/^tVaaei 
of  Chililren,  p.  223.)  When  the  vomiting  is  excessive,  and  other  means  fail 
in  arresting  it,  an  anodyne  injection  may  be  resorted  to,  containing  from  three 
to  six  drops  of  laudanum  in  a  little  thin  starch.  Indeed,  opiate  cncmatawill 
be  found  hfgbly  useful  throughout  the  complaint,  when  the  irritation  of  stomach 
is  considerable,  and  no  symptoms  of  cerebral  disease  exist.  They  may  be  re- 
peated in  suitable  cases  every  day,  and,  if  given  at  night,  will  be  found  veij 
useful  by  enabling  the  child  to  rest.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken  not  to 
employ  too  large  a  dose ;  a  mistake  often  made  in  infantile  cases. 

When  the  stomach  becomes  retentive,  medicines  should  be  given  to  evacuate 
the  bowels.  Combinations  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia  usually  answer  well.  They 
may  be  given  in  powder;  but  the  syrup  of  rhubarb,  and  the  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  magnesia  in  carbonic  acid  water,  are  perhaps  preferable.  A  tet- 
spoonful  of  the  syrup,  with  twice  that  quantity  of  the  solution,  may  be  given 
every  two  hours  until  they  operate.  The  operation  of  the  rhubarb  may  be 
known  by  its  colour  in  the  stools.  The  magnesia  is  peculiarly  suitable,  when 
a  sour  smell  and  green  colour  of  the  evacuations  indicate  acid  in  the  bowels. 
Advantage  will  often  arise  from  administering  these  medicines  in  some  aro- 
matic vehicle.  When  the  discharges  arc  small,  mucous,  and  attended  with 
pain,  castor  oil  should  be  substituted.  But  probably,  upon  the  whole,  the 
most  effective  cathartic  in  these  cases  is  calomel.  In  children  two  years  old 
or.  upward,  I  have  seen  it  act  most  happily  in  numerous  casesi  in  doaes  of 
two  grains  repeated  at  intervals  of  two,  four,  or  six  houra,  untU  erideoees  of 
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its  operation  were  presented  in  the  passages.  Employed  in  this  way,  it  often 
puts  an  almost  immediate  end  to  the  disease,  if  given  early*  Another  mode 
of  exhibiting  ealomel,  which  is  much  employed,  and  is  adapted  to  any  age,  is  in 
doses  of  from  one-sixteenth  to  one-quarter  of  a  grain,  repeated  so  that  from  one 
ta  two  grains  may  be  given  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  This  plan  is 
peculiarly  useful  when  the  stomach  is  irritable,  and  the  secretion  of  bile  sup- 
pressed or  greatly  deficient.  The  calomel  may  be  administered  mixed  with  a 
little  powdered  gum  arable,  in  syrup  or  on  the  surface  of  a  teaspoonful  of  milk, 
or  simply  introduced  into  the  mouth  of  the  infant  with  a  little  sugar.  A  good 
plan  is  to  give  the  mercurial  one  day,  and  the  syrup  of  rhubarb  or  other  laxa- 
tiye  on  the  next,  and  thus  alternate  them  until  the  stools  become  bilious;  or 
the  two  may  be  alternated  upon  the  same  day,  or  even  given  conjointly,  at  the 
diacretion  of  the  practitioner.  The  laxative  plan  should  be  continued  until 
the  discharges  assume  a  more  natural  appearance,  unless  there  may  be  reason 
toHhink  that  it  aggravates  the  complaint,  or  that  no  benefit  accrues  from  it. 
Oocasionally,  from  half  a  drop  to  a  drop  or  two  of  laudanum  may  be  usefully 
add^  to  the  laxative.  It  quiets  pain,  and  relieves  spasm  of  the  bowels,  with- 
oat  preventing  the  cathartic  action.  It  may  thus  be  combined  with  syriip  of 
rirabarb  or  castor  oil.  This  latter  cathartic,  given  in  the  form  of  oleaginous 
loixture,  made  with  gum  arable,  loaf  sugar,  mint  or  cinnamon  water,  and 
laiidanura,  may  be  used  with  peculiar  advantage  in  the  advanced  stage,  if  the 
intestinal  irritation  approach  the  dysenteric  form. 

When  the  complaint  has  the  character  of  diarrhoea  from  the  beginning,  or 
assumes  that  character  in  its  progress,  and  there  is  little  or  no  irritability  of 
stomach,  but  still  deficiency  of  biliary  secretion,  the  minute  doses  of  calomel 
Inay  be  very  happily  associated  with  the  powder  of  opium  and  ipecacuanha, 
which  quiets  irritation  of  bowels,  and  gives  a  direction  to  the  skin.  Under 
these  ciiicumstances,  also,  the  cretaceous  preparations  should  be  substituted 
toif  magnesia,  especially  if  fever  is  absent,  and  the  debility  considerable.  They 
ei6y  like  it,  antacid,  but  rather  astringent  than  purgative;  and  the  indication 
lb  less  to  promote  than  to  check  the  alvine  evacuations.  The  mercurial  pill, 
or  mercury  with  chalk,  may  be  substituted  for  calomel.  These  remedies  may 
often  be  advantageously  given  in  combination,  as  in  the  formula  below.*  If 
Ipecacuanha  should  bo  objectionable,  laudanum  may  be  substituted  for  the 
Pover's  powder  in  equivalent  proportion.  Mixtures  made  in  the  same  way  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  or  carbonate  of  potassa,  as  an  antacid,  are  also  occasionally 
used,  but  are  less  efficient.  Cinnamon  water  may  be  substituted  for  that  of 
peppermint;  but,  if  the  officinal  preparation  be  used,  it  should  be  diluted 
with  from  two  to  four  parts  of  water.  This  plan  should  be  continued  until 
the  stools  assume  a  healthy  colour. 

^In  a  still  more  advanced  stage,  when  the  continuance  of  the  evacuations 
threatens  to  exhaust  the  patient,  it  becomes  necessary  to  attempt  to  arrest 
them  by  astringents.  For  this  purpose,  kino,  catechu,  or  extract  of  krameria 
may  be  added  to  the  cretaceous  mixture  above  directed,  from  which  the  mer- 
canal  may  be  omitted,  if  no  longer  requisite.  The  decoction  of  logwood,  or 
of  cranes-bill  Qjeranium,  U.  S.  Ph.)  may  also  be  used;  and,  if  a  combined 
tonic  and  astringent  effect  is  desired,  that  of  the  blackberry  root  or  dewberry 
root.  Some  of  the  mineral  astringents  are  perhaps  still  more  efficient,  espe- 
eially  acetate  of  lead,  which  has  been  highly  recommended,  and  is  certainly 
Tery  useful  in  many  cases  of  the  diarrhc&a  following  cholera  infantum.     Dr. 

♦  JBL. — ^PiL  HydrftTg.  gr.  vj ;  PuIt.  Ipeoac.  et  Opii  gr.  y ;  Cretas,  vel  TestsB  Ppt.  31 ; 
Aeaciss  pulv.  3J ;  Sacchori  3J ;  Aquoa  Menth.  P.  f^y.  S.  A  teaspoonful  eyery  two 
hoars,  or  pro  re  nata. 
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Chapman,  in  his  lectures,  spoke  favourably  of  alum.  These  remedies  pro- 
bably operate  as  much  by  an  alterative  impression  on  the  mucous  membraiM^ 
as  by  their  astringency.  They  may  in  general  be  usefully  combined  with  •■ 
opiate,  and  sometimes  with  ipecacuanha.  Dr.  Lindsly  speaks,  in  strong  termi^ 
of  the  efficacy  of  a  combination  of  acetate  of  lead  and  Dover's  powder.  Tim 
mineral  acids  sometimes  prove  useful  as  alteratives  and  tonics.  These  also 
should  be  combined  with  an  opiate.  The  nitromuriatic  acid  is  perhaps  to  bl 
preferred.  I  have  employed  nitric  acid,  in  the  form  of  Hope's  miztore  (see 
jyage  602),  with  decided  benefit.  Nitrate  of  silver  was  employed  by  Dr.  SUi^ 
ner,  of  N.  Carolina,  in  one  almost  desperate  case,  with  the  happiest  rosult.  Tie 
salts  of  iron  may  be  resorted  to  in  cases  of  obstinate  diarrhoea  connected  with 
anaemia.  Other  substances  sometimes  used  as  alteratives  are  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, copaiba,  and  oreasote.  In  great  debility  it  may  be  necessary  to  raort 
to  wine- whey  and  the  ammoniacal  preparations;  and  the  vegetable  tonics  will 
often  prove  useful  in  hastening  a  protracted  convalescence. 

When,  in  the  course  of  the  complaint,  there  is  much  tenderness  of  the 
abdomen,  and  the  patient  is  not  greatly  exhausted,  leeches,  followed  by  wm 
fomentations  or  emollient  cataplasms,  should  be  employed;  and  if  these  de 
not  relieve  the  inflammation,  they  should  be  succeeded  by  a  blister.  In  eoae 
rare  cases,  in  which  there  is  tension  of  pulse  connected  with  gastric,  intce- 
tinal,  or  cerebral  inflammation,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  lancet.  Shodd 
symptoms  of  meningeal  inflammation  occur  early  in  the  disease,  they  must  ke 
counteracted  by  local  and  general  depletion,  carried  as  far  as  circumstaneee 
will  warrant,  by  cold  applications  to  the  head,  and  by  blisters. 

Throughout  the  complaint,  remedies  should  be  employed  in  reference  to  i 
direct  impression  upon  the  surface.  In  the  early  stages,  the  simple  wars- 
bath,  and,  in  the  more  advanced,  the  warm  salt  or  mustard  bath,  may  be 
tried,  and  if  found  beneficial  may  be  repeated  every  day.  Great  advantage 
may  be  expected  from  the  salt-bath,  especially  when  the  disease  has  termi- 
nated in  diarrhoea.  Baths  of  oak  bark  may  also  be  tried  under  similar  cireoflh 
stances.  When  heat  is  deficient  in  the  extremities,  the  equilibrium  nhoM 
be  restored  by  frictions,  and  by  rubefacients  applied  to  the  legs  and  imi 
Oil  of  turpentine,  liniment  of  ammonia,  or  warm  tincture  of  Cayenne  pepper, 
may  be  employed.  Blisters  to  the  extremities,  under  these  circumstanoeii 
are  also  clearly  indicated.  Rubefftoient  applications  to  the  abdomen  shouM 
be  occasionally  used,  and  the  eflects  of  a  flannel  bandage  in  the  advaneed 
stages  have  been  much  praised. 

Prophylactic  measures  should  always  be  resorted  to  in  cases  in  which  i 
predisposition  to  this  disease  exists.  The  rules  already  given  in  relation  to 
country  air,  ventilation,  dentition,  diet,  dress,  and  exposure  to  sudden  changei 
of  temperature,  are  applicable  here.  The  late  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish  used 
strongly  to  urge  the  propriety,  when  the  predisposition  is  very  strong,  of  for 
tifying  the  stomach  and  bowels  by  a  digestible  animal  diet,  and  the  use  of 
aromatics,  particularly  the  infusion  of  ginger,  during  the  period  of  danger. 

Jirtick  IF. 

FLATULENCE. 

Si/n. — Eructation. — Crepitus. — Dorborjgmos. — Tympanites. — MeteorisiiL 

Gases  of  diflerent  kinds  are  always  found  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  where 
their  presence  appears  to  be  a  provision  of  nature  to  sustain  an  equable  dis- 
tension of  the  abdominal  cavityi  under  the  constantly  varying  quantitj  of  its 
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liquid  and  solid  contents.  It  is  dnly  when  ihey  arc  produced  so  abundantly, 
or  accumulate  so  much  as  to  become  a  source  of  decided  inconyenien<^y  that 
they  can  be  considered  in  the  light  oif  morbid  phenomena.  In  most  instances, 
flatulence  is  a  mere  result  of  other  morbid  affections,  and  is  to  be  regarded 
nether  as  a  symptom  than  as  a  disease.  But  it  is  sometimes  an  original  afibo- 
tion,  without  any  appreciable  organic  or  functional  derangement,  other  than 
tjiat  which  its  existence  necessarily  implies,  and,  like  dropsy,  deserves  to 
xmnk  as  a  distinct  disorder. 

Si^mptomSf  Cmirse^  DiagnosiSf  &c. — ^The  symptoms  of  flatulence  are  such 
as  depend  either  upon  a  too  copious  evolution  of  gas  in  the  alimentary  pas- 
nges,  or  upon  its  undue  detention  in  these  passages,  or  upon  these  two  con- 
ditions united.  A  sense  of  distension,  or  of  other  uneasiness  is  experienced 
in  the  stomach  or  some  portion  of  the  bowels,  which  is  soon  followed  by  the 
expulsion  of  air  either  upward  through  the  mouth,  producing  belching  or 
erueUUioUj  or  downward  through  the  anus,  not  unfrequently  with  a  loud 
report,  which,  however,  the  patient  has  it  generally  in  his  power  to  suppress. 
These  discharges  are  often  brought  about  oy  the  voluntary  oontraotion  of  the 
abdominal  muscles  and  diaphragm ;  but  sometimes  they  are  quite  involuntary, 
and  depend  solely  on  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  alimentary 
oanal,  or  the  elastic  force  of  the  confined  gases.  They  are  sometimes  exceed- 
ingly copious,  the  air  rushing  from  the  stomach,  or  bowels,  or  from  both 
together,  in  an  almost  continuous  torrent,  and  constituting  a  very  annoying 
affiBetion,  which  has  been  called  by  some  writers  the  dry  cholerd.  Flatulence 
ia  often  also  attended  with  a  disagreeable  rumbling  or  gurgling  sound  in  the 
bowels,  called  horborygmus^  which  is  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  air  from 
one  part  to  another,  and  its  intermixture  with  the  intestinal  fluids  as  it 
passes.  Besides  the  sensation  of  distension  or  pressure,  provoking  and  re- 
lieved by  the  discharges,  the  patient  is  often  affected  with  pains,  which  are 
in 'some  cases  moderate  and  fugitive,  in  others  distressing  and  almost  con- 
atant^  and  in  others  again  severe  and  spasmodic,  amounting  even  to  the  most 
▼iolent  colic.  Occasionally  also  acute  pain  is  felt  in  various  other  parts, 
aympathetically  connected  with  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Thus,  it  is  not 
yery  uncommon  for  the  spasmodic  pain  of  gastric  flatulence  to  shoot  upward 
into  the  breast  and  throat,  and  even  to  ascend  to  the  head. 

MeteoTiMmy  or  tympanites  is  another  distressing  affection  connected  with 
flatulence.  This  consists  in  a  distension  of  the  bowels  so  considerable  as  to 
become  visible.  Perhaps  the  term  meteoriam  may  be  appropriately  applied 
to  the  slighter  degrees  of  distension,  and  tympanites  to  that  condition  in  which 
the  abdomen  is  very  much  swollen,  so  as  to  be  quite  tense  and  sonorous.  Some- 
times the  swelling  is  local,  so  as  even  to  have  given  rise  to  the  suspicion  of 
the  existence  of  solid  tumours ;  sometimes  it  is  equable  over  the  abdomen. 
In  its  higher  grades  it  is  often  very  injurious.  The  muscular  coat  of  the 
bowels,  when  greatly  distended,  loses  its  power  of  contraction ;  and  thus,  not 
only  is  the  collection  of  gas  allowed  to  go  on  increasing,  but  the  passage  of 
the  liquid  and  solid  contents  of  the  canal  is  impeded,  and  obstinate  constipa-* 
tion  results.  Sometimes,  however,  diarrhoea  attends  tympanites.  Another 
injurious  result  is  the  derangement  of  function  in  the  neighbouring  parts, 
pressed  upon  by  the  expanded  bowels.  The  respiration  especially  suffers  in 
this  way,  in  consequence  of  the  upward  pressure  of  the  diaphragm.  A  case 
10  recorded  by  Dr.  Ashmead,  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  death  resulted  from  a 
cessation  of  respiration,  consequent  upon  an  enormous  tympanitic  distension 
of  the  boweb.  ( Transact,  of  Col.  of  Phys.  of  Fhilad.,  Jan,  4, 1842.)  Another 
fiUal  accident,  sometimes  proceeding  from  the  same  cause,  is  the  rupture  of  the 
elomach  or  intestines  by  the  expansive  force  of  the  confined  air.    In  some 
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rare  caiefi  of  tjmpanitefl,  the  air  u  accmnnkted  in  tlie  eaiitj  of  tke  periumeil 
Mur.  infi/frad  of  in  the  alimentary  canal. 

There  in  notLioff  rletermioate  in  the  coarse  of  flatnlence.  It  maj  come  oi 
.su'l'lcnlv  iLod  ait  ffud'leTily  disappear,  or  it  may  coniinae,  with  TarioiL*  fiactua- 
tiobfl,  for  a  great  length  of  time.  In  the  form  of  meteorism.  or  tympanitesy 
it  ofu^n  la«tn  f^.r  year-i  with  little  abatement  or  alteration.  In  some  ca^ff.*,  h 
disappearf)  f^f^^^ntaneoiiifly,  in  con  sequence  apparently  of  the  absorption  of  the 
ga.-;;  in  others,  it  yieldf;  with  greater  cr  le:*^  facility  to  remedial  measorea; 
and,  in  others,  again,  it  obstinately  Ttslata  all  the  means  employed,  and  ceases 
only  with  life. 

The  fiart  of  the  alimentary  canal  in  which  the  evolution  of  gas  takes  plaeey 
may  sometimes  be  inferred  from  the  point  whence  the  ascending  or  descend- 
ing current  of  flatulence  seems  to  the  patient  to  proceed,  from  the  period 
intervening  Ixrtwcen  the  intrrxluction  of  some  flatulent  substance  into  the  sto- 
mach and  the  first  appearance  of  the  symptoms,  and,  in  the  case  of  meteorism 
or  tympanites,  from  the  particular  position  of  the  tumefiM^tion.  Flatulent  dis- 
tensions of  the  abdomen  may  be  distinguished  from  liquid  accnmnlations  by 
the  absence  of  the  feeling  of  fluctnation  produced  by  the  latter,  when  the  palm 
of  the  hand  is  placed  on  one  side  of  the  abdomen,  and  a  gentle  blow  g^ven  to 
the  other;  from  solid  tumours,  by  the  flat  sound  emitted  by  these  upon  per- 
cussion, in£tca<l  of  the  clear  resonance  characteristic  of  confined  air-  It  is 
not  always  possible  to  determine,  whether  the  gas  occupies  the  bowels  or  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  The  former  position,  however,  may  be  inferred,  when  the 
distcnhion  was,  in  its  forming  stage,  or  continues  to  be  unequal,  and  when  a 
gurgling  sound  on  auscultation  indicates  a  mixture  of  liquid  and  air. 

The  air  evolved  or  confined,  in  flatulence  is  generally  a  mixture  of  diflFerent 
gases,  among  which  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid  are  the  chief.  Not 
uufrequently  inflammable  air  escapes,  consisting  probably  of  hydrogen,  or  its 
gaseous  compounds.  Sometimes  the  flatulent  discharges  are  without  odour 
and  perfectly  bland,  sometimes  they  are  loaded  with  oflensive  exhalations  from 
the  ulviue  contents,  and  sometimes  they  are  acrid  and  burning.  Little,  how- 
ever, is  precisely  known  upon  this  subject. 

CauKt's. — Flatulence  has  its  origin  either  in  the  character  of  the  ingesta,or 
the  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal,  or  in  the  two  sources  combined.  Food 
not  digiMtcd,  or  but  imperfectly  digested  in  the  stomach,  is  liable  to  a  chemical 
dccom[K)Hition,  resulting  in  the  evolution  of  gaseous  fluids;  and  the  quantity 
thus  evolved  from  a  very  small  portion  of  solid  or  liquid  matter  is  sometimes 
enormous.  This  result  may  take  place  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition  of  the 
digestive  organs,  if  food  be  employed  of  a  nature  not  adapted  to  the  modes  of 
living,  or  ficouliar  constitution  of  the  individual,  and  consequently  to  his 
strength  of  digestion.  Certain  kinds  of  food  and  drink  are  peculiarly  apt  to 
evolve  gases  in  the  primoc  vias,  and,  on  this  account,  are  called  flatulent.  Such 
are  cabbage,  unripe  fruits,  melons,  tough  or  fibrous  roots,  and  fermcntiog  or 
fermentable  liquids.  These  will  often  evolve  gas  copiously  in  a  healthy  sto- 
mach, liut,  when  the  powers  of  digestion  are  morbidly  enfeebled,  the  effect 
takes  place  in  a  much  greater  degree,  and  substances  be(K)me  flatulent,  which, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  are  easily  dissolved  in  the  gastric  liquor.  Any 
cause,  therefore,  which  is  capable  of  debilitating  digestion,  may  act  as  a  causa 
of  flatulence.  (Sec  D^spejma.)  The  ordinary  contents  of  the  healthy  bowels, 
consisting  of  the  residuary  alimentary  matter  and  various  secretions,  are  abo 
liable  to  chemical  reactions,  which  extricate  gases,  especially  when  they  are 
confined  too  long  in  the  intestines;  and  constipation  thus  becomes  a  cause  of 
the  disorder.  When  these  secretions  are  unhealthy,  in  consequence  of  disease 
of  the  secreting  organs^  they  are  often  highly  flatulent.    It  is^  moreover,  pro- 
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bable  that  the  chemical  changes,  which  take  place  when  the  heterogeneous 
contents  of  the  small  intestines  are  converted  into  chyle,  are  often  attended 
with  the  production  of  aeriform  substances,  even  when  the  processes  of  diges- 
tion and  of  secretion  are  perfectly  healthy. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  direct  exhalation  of  gas  often  takes  place 
from  the  mucous  membrane*  We  know  that  such  an  exhalation  occurs  into 
the  cellular  tissue,  constituting  emphysema,  and  into  the  various  closed  serous 
cavities;  and  the  alternation  which  has  sometimes  been  observed  between 
emphysema  and  flatulence  of  the  bowels,  leads  to  the  inference,  that  the  ' 
latter  may  be  produced  in  the  same  manner.  {Diet,  de  Mid.y  xxi.  132.)  The 
occasional  sudden  substitution  of  tympanites  for  diarrhoea  is  another  evidence 
of  a  similar  character.  But  positive  proof  of  the  fact  is  not  wanting.  Por- 
tions of  intestine  entirely  emptied  of  their  contents,  and  inclosed  between  two 
ligatures,  have  been  observed  to  become  distended  with  gas,  especially  when 
inflamed  by  some  stimulant  application.  (See  Am,  Joum,o/  Med.  Set.,  N.  S.^ 
iv,  403.)  What  is  the  particular  pathological  condition  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane which  leads  to  this  result  is  not  known.  It  seems  to  be  in  some  measure 
ootineeted  with  defective  or  deranged  innervation ;  for  flatulent  accumulations 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  not  attributable  to  any  other  known  cause,  are 
frequent  in  nervous  afiections,  such  as  hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  and  strong 
mental  emotion.  8ome  have  supposed  the  globus  hystericus  to  be  a  sudden 
distension  of  portions  of  the  oesophagus  by  air,  confined  by  spasmodic  con- 
strictions above  and  below  it.  Cold  drinks  taken  too  freely,  during  a  heated 
state  of  the  body,  sometimes  produce  sudden  attacks  of  flatulence,  originating 
probably  in  exhalation  or  secretion.  Another  cause  of  flatulence  is  the  habit 
which  some  acquire  of  swallowing  air,  and  which  may  become  a  morbid  con- 
dition, analogous  to  certain  mental  perversions  ranked  under  hypochondriasis 
or  monomania. 

The  form  of  flatulence  denominated  meteorism  or  tympanites,  is  produced 
bj  some  cause  preventing  the  discharge  of  the  air  contained  in  the  bowels. 
This  cause,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  itself  sufficient  to  occasion  the  affiection, 
without  any  unhealthy  production  or  evolution  of  gas ;  for  the  air  taken  in 
with  the  food,  and  that  which,  as  before  stated,  is  always  extricated  to  some 
extent  in  perfect  health,  must  become  morbidly  accumulated,  if  any  accidental 
excess  of  it  be  prevented  from  finding  an  exit.  The  effect,  however,  is  much 
greater,  when  the  causes  of  production  or  evolution,  above  enumerated,  co- 
operate with  those  of  detention.  Among  the  latter  are  debility  or  atony  of 
the  muscular  coat,  impairing  its  contractile  power;  rigidity  of  the  sphincter 
muscles  of  the  oesophagus,  pylorus,  and  rectum;  spasmodic  closures  of  the 
intestinal  tube  at  other  points;  fecal  accumulations;  and  mechanical  obstruo- 
tioQS  of  all  kinds,  as  by  tumours,  permanent  strictures,  and  foreign  bodies. 
^Tympanites  is  most  commonly  an  attendant  upon  other  diseases,  especially 
enteric  or  typhoid  fever,  peritonitis,  malignant  dysentery,  and  the  different 
Ibrms  of  colic  and  obstruction  of  the  bowels.  In  its  chronic  forms,  it  is  often 
auociated  with  hypochondriacal,  hysterical,  and  uterine  disorder.  When 
dependent  upon  accumulation  of  air  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  it  usually  pro- 
eeeds  from  perforation  of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  perforation  of  the  diaphragm 
^Arc?L  OSn.f  4e  s4r.,  i.  471),  or  decomposition  of  the  peritoneal  membrane. 
It  may,  however,  in  this,  as  in  other  serous  cavities,  and  in  the  cellular  tissue, 
be  the  result  of  a  secretory  or  exhaling  process. 
■  Flatulence  is  most  common  in  infants  and  young  children. 

Treatment. — The  indications  are  to  cause  the  removal  of  the  air  already 
ftoeumulated,  and  to  prevent  its  evolution  and  accumulation  in  future.  The 
fint  indication  often  requires  prompt  and  energetic  treatment,  in  consequenoe 
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of  the  sufferings  of  the  patient.  The  object  may  frequently  l>e  effected  by 
the  use  of  stimulants  calculated  to  act  directly  on  the  alimentary  Dincona 
membrane,  and  thus  indirectly  to  excite  the  muscular  movement  Such  ars 
the  medicines  denominated  carminatives.  To  this  set  belong  most  of  the 
aromatics.  These  may  be  variously  employed,  in  substance,  hot  infusion^  or 
tincture ;  or  the  volatile  oil  of  the  aromatic  may  be  substituted  for  the  medi- 
cine ;  and  they  may  be  given  separately,  or  differently  combined,  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  patient,  or  the  views  of  the  practitioner.  Among  those  mosi 
employed  are  peppermint  and  spearmint,  fennelseed,  cardamom,  caraway^ 
cinnfimon,  cloves,  allspice,  black  pepper,  ginger,  and  calamus.  Twenty 
drops  of  the  tincture  of  oil  of  peppermint,  or  oil  of  spearmint  (estence  cf^ptj^ 
pnfnint  or  spearmint),  dropped  on  sugar,  will  often  afford  prompt  relief. 
Compound  spirit  of  lavender,  and  compound  tincture  of  cardamom,  are  agree- 
able preparations,  and  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  a  fluidrachm.  Hot  ginger 
tea  will  be  found  especially  useful  when  there  are  colicky  pains.  Fennel- 
seed  tea,  given  both  by  the  mouth  and  by  injection,  is  well  adapted  to  in- 
fants. Recourse  may  also  be  had  to  various  stimulants,  which  do  not  belong 
to  the  aromatics.  The  oil  of  turpentine  is  a  powerful  carminative.  Cayenne 
pepper,  oil  of  juniper,  assafetida,  camphor,  ammonia,  and  ethereal  oil,  may 
also  be  occasionally  used  with  advantage.  Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  is  an 
excellent  preparation,  when  there  is  a  depressed  condition  of  the  system. 
Assafetida  and  compound  spirit  of  sulphuric  ether  (Hoffmann's  anodyne)  an 
peculiarly  useful  when  flatulence  is  complicated  with  hysteric  or  other  ner- 
vous disorder.  Prompt  relief  is  often  procured,  when  severe  stomachic  pain 
depends  on  flatulence,  from  a  fluidrachm  of  camphorated  tincture  of  opium. 
When  the  bowels  are  affected  with  flatulence,  the  aromatics  may  often  be 
advantageously  combined  with  mild  cathartics.  The  free  use  of  lime-water 
does  good  in  some  cases,  probably,  in  part  at  least,  by  combining  with  and 
neutralizing  carbonic  acid.  Friction  over  the  abdo'taQen,  agitation  of  the 
bowels  by  the  hand  with  the  body  in  a  bent  position  so  as  to  relax  the  ab- 
dominal muscles,  jumping,  jolting  in  a  rough  vehicle,  or  a  ride  on  horsebaekf 
will  aid  much  in  the  expulsion  of  the  confined  air.  Compression  by  a  flannel 
roller  or  otherwise,  stimulating  embrocations,  and  galvanism,  have  also  been 
recommended.  In  meteorism  or  tympanites,  injections  of  oil  of  turpentine 
or  assafetida  should  be  given,  in  connexion  with  other  means;  and,  if  the 
symptoms  are  severe,  attempts  should  be  made  to  draw  off  the  air  by  the 
introduction  of  a  long  gum-elastic  tube,  through  the  rectum,  iar  into  the 
colon.  Life  has  probably  been  saved  in  that  way.  When  the  danger  is 
very  imminent  from  the  vast  distension  of  the  abdomen,  and  relief  cannot 
be  obtained  by  the  ordinary  measures,  it  may  become  a  question,  whether  it 
would  not  bo  the  duty  of  the  practitioner  to  puncture  the  caecum,  or  other 
part  of  the  intestinal  tube.  In  cases  of  excessive  tympanites  with  irremova- 
ble obstruction  of  the  bowels,  the  operation  has  been  occasionally  performed,  ' 
with  the  effect  of  affording  relief;  though  the  cases  afterwards  termiaated 
fatally,  in  consequence  of  the  obstructing  disease.  (See  Am.  Joum.  of  Med. 
Set.,  N.  S.,  xxiv.  543.) 

To  prevent  the  morbid  collection  or  evolution  of  air,  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  or  obviate  the  cause.  Flatulent  food  and  drink  should  be  avoided, 
and  the  diet  should  be  made  to  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  digestive 
powers  of  the  patient.  Should,  however,  flatulent  substances  enter  into  the 
diet,  their  effects  may  be  somewhat  corrected  by  associating  them  with  stimo- 
lating  condiments,  as  Cayenne  and  black  pepper  and  mustard.  If  the  com- 
plaint  originate  in,  or  be  associated  with,  debility  of  stomach  and  bowels, 
ihii  shoold  be  oorreoted  bj  tonie  medicinesi  and  other  meuii  indicilad  uder 
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tbe  head  of  dyspepsia.  Constipation  should  be  ob^ated  bj  a  proper  regula- 
tioQ  of  the  diet,  and  if  necessary  by  laxatives;  bnt,  in  the  choice  of  means 
for  this  purpose,  care  should  be  taken  to  shun  those  disposed  to  occasion 
flatulence.  Among  the  most  appropriate  are  bran  bread,  as  an  iirticle  of 
diet,  and  rhubarb  or  aloes  as  a  cathartic.  Magnesia  may  be  employed  in 
connexion  with  these,  when  acid  exists  in  excess  in  the  primse  viae.  Un- 
healthy secretions  into  the  bowels  should  be  corrected,  and  the  blue  pill  will 
of^n  be  useful  to  this  effect,  by  its  alterative  action  on  the  liver. 

When  there  is*  reason  to  believe  that  the  gas  proceeds  from  a  secretory  or 
exhaling  act  of  the  mucous  membrane,  tonics  and  astringents  are  indicated. 
An  infusion  of  galls  with  fennelseed  has  seemed  very  useful  in  my  hands,  under 
these  circumstances;  and  I  have  repeatedly  known  the  affection  to  yield  tor- 
the  free  use  of  sulphate  of  quinia.  Strychnia  or  nux  vomica  has  also  been 
recommended.  Dr.  Graves  strongly  advocates  the  use  of  acetate  of  lead  in 
tympanites;  and  Dr.  Baddeley,  of  Chelmsford,  has  employed  both  this  salt 
and  sulphate  of  zinc,  in  conjunction  with  an  opiate,  ^th  success  in  very  bad 
cases.  (^London  Lancet^  Jan.  8,  1848,  p.  44.)  As  flatulence  is  often  depen- 
dent upon  other  diseases,  care  should  be  taken,  in  all  instances,  to  discover 
its  source,  and  apply  remedies  to  this,  instead  of  wasting  time  in  a  direct 
combat  with  the  flatulence  itself.  Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  ner- 
*vou8  derangements,  which  frequently  occasion  or  aggravate  it. 

Great  advantage  will  often  be  derived  from  combining,  in  the  same  pre- 
scription, medicines  calculated  to  meet  difierent  indications.  Thus  sulphate 
of  quinia,  as  a  tonic,  may  be  united  in  mixture  with  assafetida  and  one  of 
the  aromatic  volatile  oils,  as  carminatives;  and  such  a  mixture  is  often  highly 
useful  in  the  cases  of  infants  subject  to  flatulence.'*'  Magnesia  may  be  asso- 
ciated, in  mixture,  with  the  aromatic  oils,  camphor  water,  and  a  little  lauda- 
num when  there  is  pain.  Rhubarb  or  aloes  may  be  given  in  pill,  with  quinia 
or  a  bitter  extract,  and  with  assafetida,  black  pepper,  or  a  volatile  oil.  Such 
oombinations  may  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  and  often  with  great  advantage, 
bj  a  practitioner  who  possesses  an  adequate  knowledge  of  medicines,  and  the 
modes  of  preparing  them. 

JStrtick  r. 

PERITONEAL  INFLAMMATION,  or  PERITONITIS. 

The  protection  which  the  peritoneum  gives  to  the  alimentary  canal  is,  per- 
liaps,  its  most  important  function ;  and  its  diseases  may,  therefore,  be  very  ap- 
propriately associated  with  those  of  the  digestive  organs.  Inflammation  of  the 
peritoneum  is  susceptible  of  division  into  several  varieties;  but  may  be  most 
conveniently  considered  under  the  two  heads  of  the  acute  and  the  chronic. 


1.  ACUTE  PERITONITIS. 

S^mpfoms,  Course,  &c, — A  chill  is  sometimes  the  first  symptom  of  peri- 
tonitis ;  but  perhaps  more  frequently  the  disease  begins  with  pain ;  and  occa- 
sionally the  occurrence  of  the  two  phenomena  is  simultaneous.  The  pain  is 
sharp  and  very  severe,  and  usually  commences  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdo- 
men^ in  the  hypogastric  or  one  of  the  iliac  regions,  whence  it  gradually  ex- 
tends over  the  whole  cavity.     Sometimes  it  is  changeable,  occurring  now  in 

*'E* — Qohiitt  Snlphat.  gr.  y;  Assafoetidsa  gr.  iv;  Aeaoift  pulr.,  Saeohar.,  U,  zss; 
Aq.  GInnsBom.  f^  Misce.  S.  A  teaspoonftil  for  a  child  one  year  old,  four  times  a  day. 
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one  spot  and  then  in  another;  and  not  unfreqaenkly  is  attended  with  a  venae 
of  heat  or  burning.  The  abdomen  is  always  tender  to  the  tooch.  The  slight- 
est pressure  by  the  band  occasions  exquisite  pain,  and  whatever  gives  rife  to 
contraction  of  the  abdominal  maycles  has  the  same  effect.  Hence,  the  patient 
sufTtTS  much  from  vomiting,  the  act  of  defecation,  the  discharge  of  urine, 
and  straining  of  all  kinds.  A  deep  inspiration  is  often  very  painful.  Move* 
mcnts  of  the  body  in  or  out  of  bed  are  also  painful ;  and  even  the  weight 
of  the  bedclothes  is  often  insupportable.  Hence,  the  patient  usually  lies 
motionless  upon  his  back,  with  his  knees  drawn  up,  so  as  at  once  to  relax  the 
abdominal  muscles,  and  take  ofiF  the  weight  of  the  covering.  Another  ob- 
ject of  the  supine  position  appears  to  be,  to  obviate  in  some  dejijee  the 
pressure  of  the  bowels  upon  the  parietal  peritoneum.  But  this  posture  b 
not  so  universal  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  description  of  most  medical 
writers.  The  author  recollects  that,  in  one  of  the  worst  cases  of  peritoneal 
inflammation  he  ever  witnessed,  the  favourite  position  of  the  patient  was 
upon  his  left  side,  with  the  knees  so  much  drawn  up  as  to  be  almost  in  con- 
tact with  the  abdomen.  Most  frequently  the  tenderness  ia  general,  but  in 
some  instances  is  greatest  in  particular  spots,  and  in  others  is  confined  alt<v 
gether  to  one  spot ;  indicating,  in  the  latter  case,  the  local  position  of  the 
inflammation.  From  near  the  commencement,  there  is  generally  a  feeling  of 
hardness,  tcDHion,  and  elasticity  in  the  abdominal  parietes ;  and  very  soon  a 
tumefaction  begins,  which  increases  with  the  progress  of  the  complaint,  and 
towards  the  close  assumes  the  character  of  tympanites.  In  some  eases, 
however,  there  is  little  swelling ;  and  in  others,  none  at  all ;  the  abdomen 
being  sometimes  even  drawn  in  by  the  constriction  of  the  muscles.  The 
swelling  is  for  the  most  part  uniform,  but  is  sometimes  irregular,  giving  to 
the  hand  the  sensation  of  a  tumour  or  tumours  in  the  abdomen,  which  may 
be  either  permanent  or  changeable.  Percussion  evinces  at  first  a  resonance 
healthy,  or  greater  than  that  of  health ;  but,  as  the  disease  advances,  the 
sound  becomes  dull,  especially  in  the  depending  parts.  After  the  com- 
plaint has  lasted  a  short  time,  the  abdomen  frequently  oficrs,  under  ausculta- 
tion, a  friction  sound,  like  that  observed  in  pleurisy,  and  like  it  arising  from 
the  rubbing  together,  during  respiration,  of  the  opposing  surfaces  of  the 
serous  membrane,  roughened  by  the  effused  coagulable  lymph. 

Besides  the  above  piicnomena,  there  are  many  others,  either  sympathetic, 
or  depending  on  a  direct  propagation  of  the  irritation  to  contiguous  parts. 
Nausea  and  vomiting,  thirst,  constipation,  and  scanty  or  suppressed  urine  are 
very  frequent  symptoms.  The  vomiting  is  sometimes  exceedingly  distressing. 
The  constipation  is  obstinate,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
bowels  becomes  involved  in  the  inflammation ;  but  it  is  not  a  constant  symp- 
tom, and  sometimes  gives  way  to  diarrhoea.  The  face  is  pale,  contracted,  aad 
marked  by  an  expression  of  deep  distress  and  anxiety,  characteristic  of  the 
disease.  The  respiration  is  short.  The  pulse  is  usually  very  frequent,  from 
110  to  130  or  more  in  a  minute,  small,  and  tense ;  though,  in  some  rare  cafes, 
it  is  full  and  but  little  accelerated.  The  tongue  is  usually  moist,  and  eotered 
with  a  whitish  or  yellowish  fur;  but  sometimes  it  is  red  and  dry,  and  styme- 
times  nearly  natural.  The  patient  is  very  often  wakeful.  The  chill  with 
which  the  attack  commences,  or  which  follows  the  occurrence  of  pain,  is  um- 
ally  succeeded  by  febrile  heat  of  surface,  which,  however,  soon  subsides;  aod, 
during  the  greatest  severity  of  the  complaint,  the  skin  is  often  but  little 
warmer  than  in  health. 

The  march  of  peritonitis  is  in  general  rapid.  In  fatal  cases,  death  sometimes 
occurs  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  generally  in  about  a  week ;  but  occa- 
fiionally  the  disease  runs  on  for  three  or  even  four  weeks.    An  aggnvalimi 
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of  th«  pain,  tenderness,  and  other  symptoms  marks  its  advance ;  bnt,  when 
the  fatal  termination  approaches,  the  pain  often  suddenly  subsides,  or  ceases 
altogether;  and  this  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  unfavourable  signs, 
irhen  not  attended  with  a  marked  amelioration  of  the  disease  in  other  respects. 
At' this  stage,  the  pulse  is  extremely  frequent  and  feeble;  the  extremities  are 
cold,  and  sometimes  purplish  or  livid ;  the  countenance  is  sunken  and  ghastly; 
the  abdomen  is  either  tympanitic,  or  soft  and  flaccid ;  a  troublesome  hiccough 
often  occurs ;  and  a  green  or  blackish  matter  is  thrown  up  from  the  stomach, 
rather  by  regurgitation  than  vomiting,  and  sometimes  flows  from  the  mouth 
of  the  patient  without  his  consciousness.  Occasionally  the  bowels  give  way, 
and  a' similar  dark  matter  is  discharged  per  anum.  Coma,  or  convulsions,  or 
both,  sometimes  precede  the  fatal  issue. 

A  favourable  termination  is  indicated  by  a  gradual  subsidence  of  the  pain, 
tenderness,  and  tension  of  the  abdomen,  a  cessation  of  the  vomiting,  a  dimin- 
ished frequency  of  pulse,  and  a  less  anxious  expression  of  countenance.  Oc- 
oaaionally  a  copious  discbarge  from  the  skin,  bowels,  or  kidneys,  attends  the 
solution  of  the  disease.  In  some  cases,  the  symptoms  entirely  disappear,  and 
the  recovery  is  perfect.  In  others,  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  pain  and  ten- 
derness in  the  abdomen  and  frequency  of  pulse  continues  long  after  the  danger 
18  over;  and  sometimes  a  hard  tumdur  in  some  part  of  the  cavity  remaini 
for  a  considerable  time.  Again,  the  acute  may  subside  into  the  chronic  form 
of  the  disease;  and  the  result  thus  be  long  postponed,  and  quite  uncertain. 
In  a  few  cases,  the  pus  poured  out  by  the  inflamed  membrane,  and  confined 
within  sacs  formed  by  the  organized  coagulable  lymph,  makes  its  way  by 
ulceration  either  into  some  one  of  the  hollow  viscera,  as  the  stomach,  intes- 
tines, or  bladder,  or  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  is  discharged.  In  some 
of  these  cases,  recovery  takes  place,  especially  when  the  pus  has  found  an 
outlet  through  the  skin. 

Various  modifications  of  peritonitis  as  above  described  occasionally  take 
place,  and  require  notice.  Thus,  it  is  sometimes  entirely  local j  affecting  some 
one  portion  of  the  peritoneum  only;  and  this  is  apt  to  be  the  case  when  the 
disease  proceeds  from  a  local  cause,  such  as  mechanical  violence,  or  the  in- 
flammation of  an  invested  organ.  In  such  cases,  it  frequently  happens  that, 
though  the  inflammation  is  not  propagated  to  any  great  extent  continuously^ 
it  affects  the  portion  of  membrane  opposed  to,  and  in  contact  with  that 
inflamed.  The  inflammation  is  thus  more  likely  to  be  confined  to  one  spot, 
when  a  fixed  than  when  a  movable  organ  is  affected.  Any  part  of  the  abdo- 
men, where  there  is  peritoneum,  may  be  the  seat  of  the  affection.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that,  in  these  cases,  all  the  symptoms,  both  local  and  consti- 
tlitional,  are  less  violent  than  in  general  peritonitis.  The  local  character  of 
the  affection  is  marked  by  the  limited  extent  of  the  pain  and  tenderness, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that,  in  some  instances,  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  establish  a  certain  diagnosis.  The  symptoms  are  much  modified  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the  inflamed  membrane,  and  by  the  organ  which  it  may  invest.  Thus, 
when  the  inflammation  occupies  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  liver,  it  not 
linfrequently  happens  that  the  skin,  eyes,  and  tongue,  are  more  or  less  yellow, 
in  consequence  of  an  extension  of  irritation  into  the  substance  of  the  organ. 
Great  epigastric  pain  and  tenderness,  with  severe  constitutional  symptoms, 
niark  the  peritoneal  inflammation  of  the  stomach  ;  obstinate  constipation)  with 
a  lower  seat  of  pain,  that  of  the  hotoeh;  painful  irritation  with  tenderness  in 
the  hypogastric  region,  and  great  pain  in  micturition,  that  of  the  bladder. 
The  omentum  may  be  separately  inflamed,  in  which  case  the  pain  extends  over 
the  front  of  the  abdomen,  and  effusion  into  the  folds  of  the  membrane  may 
occasion  circumscribed  swellings,  perceptible  to  the  touch,  and  liable  to  be 
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iD]«iUiken  for  enlarged  spleen,  or  OTaries,  or  scirrLoas  tumours  of  diflferent  por- 
tions of  ihe  bowels.  Andral  mentions,  as  characteriniic  of  pdtic  peritonitiB, 
pain  above  and  behind  the  pubes,  and  extending  backwards  towards  the  loini, 
tendernesis  in  the  hypogastrium,  .slight  fever,  sweats,  and  the  formation  of 
tumours  in  the  cavity,  which  prcs.s  on  the  neighbouring  organs,  as  the  reclum, 
vagina,  and  bkdder,  materially  interfering  with  their  functions.  Another 
fre^iuent  seat  of  partial  peritonitis  is  the  riyht  iliac  region.  This,  however, 
is  almoHt  always  tccondary,  depending  either  upon  the  propagation  of  inflam- 
mation from  the  exterior  cellular  ti&«ue,  or  from  the  caKum  or  appendix,  or 
upon  the  direct  irritation  of  matters  which  have  escaped  from  these  portions 
of  the  alimentary  canal  by  ulceration.  It  is  marked  b}*  great  tendcmes;*  and 
tumefaction  over  the  head  of  the  colon,  and  by  obstinate  constipation,  and 
frequently  terminates  in  an  abscess,  which  makes  its  way  to  the  surface,  either 
anteriorly  or  in  the  lumbar  region.  Other  instances  of  local  peritonitis  are 
thrjge  in  which  the  inflammation  depends  upon  strangulation  of  the  bowel, 
whether  from  hernia,  intnssuscepcio,  or  other  cause.  In  these  cases,  the  symp- 
toms of  inflammation  are  always  preceded  by  those  of  obstruction  in  its  earlier 
stages,  and  £ub.se<|uently  associated  with  those  of  the  same  affection  in  its 
advanced  stages,  such  as  almost  insuperable  constipation,  and  vomiting  of 
stercoraceous  matter.  (See  OLitrurtitm  of  the  Bt/ictis.)  Partial  iuflammatioB 
sometimes  becomes  general,  and  may  thus  prove  very  dangerous;  but,  wheo 
confined  to  its  original  scat,  it  generally  yields  to  proper  treatment,  unless 
complicated  with  some  other  more  serious  afiection.  As  in  the  general  disease, 
it  occasionally  gives  rise  to  collections  of  pus,  which  is  retained  by  adhesiooi 
between  opposite  surfaces  of  the  membrane,  and  makes  its  way  by  ulceraiioa 
either  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  into  some  one  of  the  hollow  viscera,  occi- 
sionally  producing,  in  its  passage,  much  destruction  of  the  organs  with  which 
it  may  come  in  contact. 

I  have  known  sudden  swelling  of  the  scrotum,  with  great  pain  and  tender- 
ness, to  come  on  in  the  course  of  peritonitis,  consequent  upon  the  extenaoa 
of  the  inflammation  to  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the  cord,  and  that  altogether 
independent  of  the  existence  of  hernia. 

Though  for  the  most  part  an  exceedingly  painful  disease,  peritonitis  some- 
times comes  on  very  insidiously,  with  little  pain,  and  no  great  degree  of  ten- 
derness, and  runs  its  whole  course,  even  to  a  fatal  termination,  without  being 
suspected.     This  form  of  the  disease  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  persons  of  feeble 
health,  and  us  a  complication  of  other  acute  diseases,  which  serve  to  mask  it 
Affections  of  the  brain,  which  diminish  the  ordinary  sensibility,  are  perhaps 
most  liable  to  this  dangerous  complication.    In  all  these  cases,  when  a  suddea 
and  unaccountable  increase  of  disease  takes  place,  with  the  peculiar  coun- 
tenance and  pulse  of  peritonitis,  even  without  abdominal  pain,  a  close  exami- 
nation should  be  instituted;  and,  if  tenderness  is  found,  to  exist  generallj 
through  the  abdomen,  or  in  some  one  part  of  it,  the  existence  of  this  disease 
may  be  suspected.     Severe  rigors,  followed  by  some  febrile  reaction,  witb 
nausea  and  vomiting,  and  distressing  sensations  of  sinking  at  the  epigastrium, 
which  can  be  traced  to  no  other  cause,  should  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  perito- 
nitis.    In  all  doubtful  cases,  the  observation  of  the  friction  sound  in  auscul- 
tation would  very  much  aid  the  diagnosis. 

Peritonitis,  like  all  other  inflammations,  is  sometimes  connected  from  the 
commenconicnt  with  a  typhoid  state  of  system,  marked  by  feebleness  of  the 
circulation,  general  prostration,  a  dry  and  dark  tongue  with  sordes  about  the 
toetli,  a  tendency  to  hemorrhage  from  the  mucous  surfaces,  and  various  ner- 
vous symptoms,  as  delirium,  subsultus  tendinum,  coma,  &c.  Sometimes  nervous 
symptoms  attend  it  without  evidences  of  typhoid  diaorder.     Hcadachci  aetiTe 
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delirium,  robeultaa,  oonTtilsioDS,  sadden  alternatioDfl  in  the  yiolence  of  the 
ordinary  symptoms,  restlessness,  wakefulness,  and  great  general  distress,  are 
among  the  characters  of  this  form  of  the  disease.  Andral  states  that  he  has 
known  the  disease  to  recur  regularly  for  some  time  with  the  paroxysms  of  an 
intermittent,  disappearing  entirely  in  the  intervals,  until  at  length  it  becanle 
permanently  established  and  continuous.  {Clintque  Midicah^  3e  ed.,  ii.  639.) 
Not  unfrequently  the  symptoms  alternately  diminish  and  increase,  in  the 
manner  of  a  remittent  disease. 

Another  modification  of  peritonitis  is  that  resulting  from  the  perforation  of 
a  hollow  viicus  or  cavity,  and  the  escape  of  its  contents  into  the  peritoneal  sac. 
The  inflammation  is  in  this  case  most  frequently  general,  though  it  itoay  also 
be  local.  It  is  usually  preceded  by  symptoms  of  some  other  disease  of 
longeir  or  shorter  duration.  The  commencement  of  the  peritonitis  is  marked 
by  the  sudden  occurrence  of  severe  pain,  without  preceding  chill,  usually  in 
gome  one  point,  from  which  it  rapidly  spreads  over  the  abdomen.  In  a  very 
short  time,  all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  in  its  most  violent  form  are  de-. 
▼eloped,  and  death  ensues  generally  in  two  or  three  days,  and  sometimes  even 
'  in  a  few  hours.  This  form  of  peritonitis  is  generally  fatal:  But  occasionally, 
when  Uie  perforating  orifice  is  small,  and  in  a  neighbourhood  where  the  in- 
testine is  not  movable,  the  infiammation  is  limited  to  a  small  extent,  the  effused 
matter  becomes  isolated  through  the  agency  of  adhesion,  and  the  affection  ends 
in  an  abscess,  which  pursues  the  same  course  with  those  alluded  to  in  preced- 
ing sections,  and  with  the  same  result.* 

Puerperal  peritonitis  is  still  another  variety  of  this  affection.  It  attacks 
women  in  child-bed,  usually  within  three  or  four  days  after  delivery,  and 
sometimes  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  pain  sometimes  comes  on  gradually 
and  almost  insensibly,  sometimes  suddenly  and  with  severity,  and  in  many 
esses  is  subject  to  exacerbations,  resembling  after-pains,  with  which  it  has 
i>flten  been  confounded.  It  almost  always  commences  in  the  hypogastric  and 
lumbar  regions,  and,  after  the  whole  abdomen  has  become  involved,  is  apt  to 
be  felt  most  severely  in  those  parts.  The  tenderness  on  pressure  is  also  at 
first  confined  to  the  region  of  the  uterus.     The  lochia  are  diminished  or  sup- 

*  It  ia.Bometimes  impossible  to  decide  with  certainty,  befbre  an  external  communica- 
tion has  been  effected,  as  to  the  existence  of  perforation  of  the  bowel,  in  those  coses  in 
which,  adhesion  having  taken  place  between  the  intestinal  and  parietal  peritoneum,  the 
slvine  matter  seeks  an  outlet  by  means  of  ulceration.  The  following  sketch  of  a  case 
which  occurred  to  me,  in  the  Pennsylyania  Hospital,  in  the  autumn  of  1847,  may  prove 
useAil,  by  putting  the  young  practitioner  upon  the  proper  track  in  similar  oases.  The 
.  patient,  who  was  a  man  short  of  the  middle  age,  complained  at  first  of  pain  in  the  left 
lumbar  region,  which  had  been  treated  as  rheumatism  before  I  saw  him.  I  found  him 
with  fever,  diarrhoea,  tympanites,  and  a  dry  tongue;  and  should  have  been  disposed  to 
eonflider  the  case  as  one  of  enteric  or  typhoid  fever,  but  for  the  absence  of  the  rose- 
coloured  eruption,  and  of  the  characteristic  countenance  of  that  affection.  At  length  a 
tumour  was  perceived  in  the  back,  which  gradually  increased,  and,  after  a  considerable 

ee,  presented  an  obscure  fluctuation,  with  a  diffused  eiysipelatous  redness,  and  sweU- 
of  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  for  a  great  extent.  Thinking  that  it  might,  pos- 
ubly,  have  some  connexion  with  the  bowel,  I  directed  it  to  be  opened.  An  offensive 
sanious  fluid  escaped,  with  a  decided  feculent  odour.  But  extensive  gangrene  of  the  ocl- 
Inlar  tissue  came  on,  under  which  the  patient  sank.  Examination  after  death  disclosed 
the  existence  of  an  ulcer  of  the  colon,  near  the  sigmoid  flexure,  communicating  with 
the  exterior  abscess.  Except  at  this  one  spot,  the  colon  appeared  healthy ;  but  there 
wan  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ileum  for  the  extent  of  more  than  a 
foot  from  the  ileo-ctecal  valve,  though  without  ulceration,  and  without  special  disease 
of  the  glands  of  Peyer.  With  the  light  which  dissection  thus  afforded,  I  should^  in  a 
similar  case,  be  disposed  to  make  an  early  and  deep  incision  into  the  tumour,  in  the 
hope  that  the  intestinal  contents  might  thus  find  an  easy  escape,  and  the  patient  be 
*ttpared  the  gangrenous  destruction  of  the  cellular  tissue,  which  was  the  probable  cause 
of  death^iii  this  instance. — {Hote  to  the  tecond  edition,) 
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prcssod  ;  the  mammse  become  flaccid ;  and  the  secretion  of  milk  either  is  not 
t'stablihhed,  or  is  suspeuded  if  it  had  commenced.  The  abdomen  18  soft  and 
flaccid  at  first,  and,  though  it  ultimately  swells  and  becomes  tympanitic,  the 
parictes  have  none  of  that  elastic  tension,  which  is  found  in  ordinary  peri- 
tonitis, probably  owing  to  their  great  distension  in  advanced  pregnancy.  The 
ofl'uscd  liquid  is  often  copious,  so  that  fluctuation  in  the  abdomen  is  readily 
perceived.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  an  account  of  the  general  symptonn, 
which  urc  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  ordinary  peritonitis,  though  nsoally 
more  severe.  The  pulse  is  more  frequent,  the  respiration  more  hurried,  the 
countenance  more  deeply  affected,  the  prostration  of  strength  greater,  and  the 
march  of  the  disease  more  rapid  and  fatal.  Severe  pain  in  the  head,  vertigo, 
and  delirium  are  more  frequent,  and  cough  is  a  common  attendant  of  die 
puerperal  affection.  Death,  which  in  the  severe  cases  occurs  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days,  and  sometimes  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  is  preceded  by 
symptoms  of  great  prostration ;  an  extremely  rapid  and  feeble  pulse,  cold 
skin,  a  brown  and  dry  tongue,  sordes  about  the  teeth,  ty^mpanitic  abdomen, 
and  discharges  of  black  or  dark-green  matter  by  vomiting  and  stool.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  puerperal  peritonitis  is  sometimes  a  secondary  affec^ 
tion,  in  the  same  manner  as  erysipelas,  being  dependent  upon  or  at  least  asso- 
ciated with  a  malignant  febrile  state  of  system,  of  which  one  of  the  characters 
is  a  depraved  condition  of  the  blood.  In  such  cases,  the  general  actions  an 
feeble  almost  from  the  commencement,  and  the  state  of  system  is  similar  to 
that  which  occurs  in  malignant  typhus.  This  form  of  the  disease,  the  only 
one  to  which  the  name  of  puerperal  fever  can  be  attached  with  propriety,  is 
most  apt  to  result  from  epidemic  influence. 

Peritonitis  is  always  a  dangerous  disease ;  but,  when  it  occurs  in  a  person 
of  good  constitution,  and  without  complication,  generally  yields  to  earl}*  md 
efficient  treatment.  That  form  of  it  which  depends  on  perforation  is  the  mo0t 
fatal.  Next,  perhaps,  in  degree  of  danger  is  the  puerperal  peritonitis.  The 
inflammation  is  least  dangerous  when  it  is  partial,  and,  as  a  general  mle, 
when  it  results  from  external  injury. 

Anatomical  Characters. — These  are  such  as  inflamed  serous  surfaces  gene- 
rally present.  (See  paf/c  56.)  They  will  not,  therefore,  require  a  very  par- 
ticular notice  in  this  place.  If  death  has  occurred  very  early,  the  membrane 
may  offer  no  other  morbid  appearance  than  redness.  In  cases  of  longer  dura- 
tion, there  is  almost  always  more  or  less  of  a  fibrinous  exudation  upon  the 
surface  of  the  membrane,  and  of  free  liquid  in  the  cavity.  At  first  it  is  ofiea 
in  the  form  of  a  thin,  viscid,  almost  colourless  layer ;  but  it  soon  becomes 
more  copious,  and  is  then  soft,  of  a  dull-white,  yellowish,  or  greenish-yellov 
colour,  and  generally  more  or  less  organized,  forming  false  membrane,  which 
connects  together  the  opposite  peritoneal  surfaces,  agglutinating  the  folds  of 
the  intestines,  and  causing  the  different  viscera  to  adhere  to  one  another,  or 
to  the  sides  of  the  cavity.  This  layer  is,  in  advanced  cases,  several  lines  in 
thickness,  and  has  an  irregular  surface,  which  gives  rise  to  the  friction  sound 
observed  in  auscultation  during  life.  The  degree  to  which  it  is  organised 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  inflammation,  and  the  stage  of  the  disease. 
In  some  cases,  little  tendency  to  organization  is  shown  at  any  stage;  is 
others,  it  appears  to  have  commenced  a  few  hours  after  exudation.  The 
liquid  is  found  in  the  interstices  of  the  intestinal  convolutions,  and  more 
largely  in  the  })elvis  and  iliac  fossae.  It  is  sometimes  colourless  and  limpii 
or  whey-like,  with  fibrinous  flakes  floating  in  it;  sometimes  yellowish  aod 
turbid ;  sometimes  milky,  sero-purulent,  or  bloody ;  and  sometimes  composed 
of  nearly  pure  pus,  or  of  blood.  In  consequence  of  the  adhesions  formed  bj 
the  false  membrane,  it  is  often  contained  in  sics^  which  appew  like  so  maoj 
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abscesses,  and  now  and  then  occasion  irregularities,  observable  upon  tbe  sur- 
face of  the  abdomen  during  life.  In  some  instances,  pus  is  formed  without 
the  peritoneum.  Gungrene  is  very  seldom  observed  in  the  membrane,  except 
in  cases  in  which  the  bowel  has  been  strangulated.  The  dark  spots  occasion- 
ally noticed,  resulting  from  effused  blood  in  the  submucous  tissue,  have,  pro- 
bably been  mistaken  for  mortification. 

If  the  disease  has  depended  upon  the  perforation  of  the  alimentary  cana), 
gas  generally  escapes  upon  the  opening  of  the  peritoneum,  and  is  more  or 
leas  fetid  as  the  perforation  has  been  lower  down  in  the  canal.  The  character 
of  the  liquid  in  the  cavity  varies  with  the  organ  perforated,  and  sometimes 
serves  to  designate  the  organ.  Thus,  portions  of  undigested  or  partially 
digested  food  have  probably  come  from  the  stomach ;  a  yellowish  or  brownish 
fetid  liquid  from  the  bowels ;  solid  fecal  matter  from  the  colon ;  a  yellowish- 
.brown,  or  green  inodorous  liquid  from  the  gall-bladder  or  biliary  ducts ;  and 
liquid  of  a  urinous  smell  from  the  bladder.  Stones  of  fruit,  calculi,  and 
biliary  concretions  are  sometimes  found.  By  taking  the  upper  portion  of  the 
bowel  between  the  fingers,  and  compressing  it  steadily  towards  the  lower 
extremity,  the  escape  of  gas  or  liquid  will  sometimes  indicate  the  point  of 
perforation,  which  might  otherwise  escape  attention. 

In  the  typhoid  cases  of  peritonitis,  especially  the  puerperal,  little  or  no 
fibrinous  exudation  is  found,  the  effusion  consisting  of  a  serous,  milky,  or 
bloody  fluid,  with  only  a  few  flakes  of  coagulable  lymph  here  and  there  ad- 
hering to  the  membrane. 

.  Though  vomiting  is  so  frequent  a  symptom  of  peritonitis,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  found  to  have  been  the  scat 
of  any  considerable  inflammation. 

CauKs. — Peritonitis  may  arise  from  the  ordinary  causes  of  inflammation, 
■Qoh  as  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  excessive  use  of  stimulating  food  or  drink, 
•oppression  of  habitual  discharges  whether  healthy  or  morbid,  retrocession  of 
eotaneous  eruptions,  and  translation  of  gout  or  rheumatism.  It  is,  however, 
more  frequently  the  result  of  local  violence,  as  of  blows,  falls,  and  bruises  of 
all  sorts,  and  of  wounds  penetrating  the  peritoneal  cavity,  including  various 

^  anrgical  operations,  amoog  which  may  be  mentioned  that  for  strangulated 
liernia  and  for  tapping,  and  the  Cesarian  section. 

Sometimes  it  is  secondary  to  other  diseases,  especially  to  inflammation  of 
the  organs  which  receive  a  complete  or  partial  covering  from  the  peritoneum. 
Inflammation  of  the  womb,  whether  occurring  from  violence  to  that  organ, 
or  injury  received  in  the  process  of  parturition,  is  said  frequently  to  extend  to 
tbe  peritoneal  membrane.  The  disease  is  an  ordinary  result  of  strangulation 
of  the  bowel,  both  internal  and  external,  when  not  relieved.     A  frequent 

.eanse  of  it  is  perforation  of  the  different  hollow  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  or  of 
norbid  cavities,  allowing  the  escape  of  their  cootents  into  the  peritoneal  sac. 
ihis  perforation  may  be  produced  by  ulceration,  by  mortification  and  tbe 
■eparation  of  sloughs,  or  by  mechanical  rupture  depending  upon  an  extraordi- 
nary distending  force  within  the  cavities,  or  weakening  of  their  parietes.  Thus, 
£rforation  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  guU-bludder,  biliary  ducts,  urinary  bladder, 
ineys,  and  ureters  ;  the  opening  of  abscesses  in  the  substance  of  the  organs, 
or  in  the  cellular  tissue  without  the  peritoneum ;  the  discharge  of  tubercles ; 
the  rupture  of  distended  cysts  or  of  aneurisms,  may  all  occasion  peritonitis. 
The  perforation  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  most  frequent  in  the  course  of 
Ijpboid  fever  and  of  phthisis,  in  both  of  which  affections  ulceration  of  the 
inncous  membrane  of  the  bowels  is  not  uncommon.  It  is  also  not  un frequently 
produced  by  foreign  bodies  lodged  in  some  portion  of  the  canal,  especially  in 
(ha  caioum  and  appendix,  where  they  occasion  inflammation,  ulceration,  and 
VOL.  I.  46 
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ultimately  perforation  of  the  coats  of  the  bowel.  Peritonitis  sometimes  oomet 
on  in  the  course  of  other  diseases,  particularly  those  of  a  febrile  character, 
without  any  assignable  cause,  imitating,  in  this  respect,  the  inflammation  of 
various  other  parts  or  organs. 

Of  the  variety  of  peritonitis  denominated  puerperal,  the  cause  is  probably 
in  many  instances  a  propagation  of  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  uterus, 
or  of  its  veins  or  absorbents,  to  the  peritoneal  covering,  or  the  direct  partki- 
pntion  of  that  covering  in  violence  done  to  the  organ.  The  disease  may  also 
arise  from  irregularities  of  diet,  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  &c.,  as  any  other 
inflammation.  But  very  ofben  also  it  arises  from  a  peculiar  epidemic  inflaenoey 
or,  as  some  believe,  from  contagion ;  and  thus  originating,  assumes  not  unfrs- 
quently  its  most  malignant  form.  Of  this  character  is  the  puerperal  peritonitii 
of  ho&pitals  and  lying-in  establishments,  which  has  often  proved  so  fatal,  and 
so  little  under  the  control  of  remedies.  It  has  been  asserted  that  peritonitii 
in  the  male  has  sometimes  also  occurred  epidemically. 

Diaynons. — When  the  disease  is  well  developed,  and  attended  with  the 
usual  symptoms,  without  complication,  there  can  be  little  difficulty  in  ili 
diagnosis.     From  colic  of  all  kinds  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  great  ten- 
derness upon  pressure,  the  more  persistent  and  less  paroxysmal  pain,  and  IIm 
almost  constant  supine  position  of  the  patient;  from  mucous  f/attritiM  and 
eftteritis  by  the  sharper  pain  and  greater  tenderness,  the  elastic  tension  of  tfe 
abdomen,  the  supine  position,  the  greater  tendency  to  constipation,  the  small 
and  very  frequent  pulse,  the  sunken  and  anxious  countenance,  and  generaUy 
the  deeper  impression  upon  the  constitution ;  from  inflammation  of  ike  m«*- 
cvlar  coat  of  the  hotceUj  by  the  more  decided  colicky  symptoms  of  this  afleetki 
in  its  earlier  stages,  its  excessively  obstinate  constipation,  and  the  fecal  TOfflit- 
ing  which  attends  its  close ;  from  inflammation  of  the  liver,  bladder^  and 
other  parts  more  or  less  invested  by  the  peritoneum,  by  the  absence,  in  then 
afliections,  of  the  symptoms  which  characterize  peritonitis,  while,  if  the  men- 
branc  is  inflamed,  the  acute  pain,  tenderness,  abdominal  tension,  position,  pail 
upon  movement,  &c.,  serve  to  indicate  the  fact;  from  rheumatittm  of  th/BiA' 
dominal  muscles,  which  bears  to  it  the  closest  local  resemblance,  by  thevomi^ 
ing,  the  febrile  symptoms,  the  peculiar  expression  of  face,  and  the  differanee 
in  the  pain  which  attends  motion  in  the  two  cases,  the  pain  in  rheumatifli 
being  much  severer  from  voluntary  movements,  which  call  the  muscles  into 
contraction,  than  from  passive  movement,  while  both  occasion  severe  suffering 
in  peritonitis.     The  distinction  between  the  inflammation  of  the  peritoneJ 
investment  of  an  organ,  and  the  substance  of  the  organ  itself,  is  often  rendered 
difficult  by  the  fact,  that  the  functions  of  the  organ  are  almost  always  moio 
or  less  deranged,  when  the  investing  membrane  only  is  inflamed;  and, ia 
fact,  the  two  afliections  are  often  simultaneous;  but,  an  accurate  diagnoeiflii 
of  less  consequence,  as  the  treatment  required  by  the  peritoneal  inflammatioi 
would  in  general  involve  that  required  by  the  inflamed  organ,  and,  when  tie 
symptoms  are  violent  and  the  diagnosis  doubtful,  the  measures  required  bj 
the  more  dangerous  aflcction  should  be  adopted. 

There  is  sometimes  danger  of  confounding  with  peritonitis  a  peculiar  nerf' 
ou8  affection  of  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  and  pelvis,  occurring  especially  is 
females.  This  is  often  attended  with  severe  pain,  tenderness,  tume&etiot, 
vomiting,  and  frequent  pulse.  But  the  pain  is  less  constant;  and,  though 
aggravated  by  slight  pressure,  is  sometimes  alleviated  when  the  pressure  ii 
tttroug.  It  is,  moreover,  often  quite  paroxysmal.  The  patient  is  liable  to 
various  nervous  derangements  of  an  hysterical  character;  and  is  able  anddii- 
posed  to  change  position  in  bed.  The  pulse  and  countenance  are  les  dii- 
turbed;  the  urine,  instead  of  being  scanty,  is  usoallj  copious  and  pellndd; 
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and  not  unfrequently  pressure  upon  the  spine,  bj  the  safferiDg  it  occasionsi 
at  once  discloses  the  nature  of  the  disorder.  In  all  cases  of  abdominal  dis- 
ease, the  friction  sound  under  auscultation  may  be  considered,  when  it  occurs, 
as  a  certain  sign  of  peritonitis  ;  though  it  does  not  always  attend  this  disease. 

Trtntment. — In  ordinary  peritonitis,  prompt  and  copious  bleeding  is  the 
most  important  remedy.  The  pulse  cannot  be  relied  on  as  a  guide.  The 
heart  appears  to  be  cramped  in  its  action  by  the  violence  of  the  local  affec- 
tion ;  and  the  pulse,  though  often  corded,  is  generally  small  and  very  fre- 
quent, and  well  calculated  to  mislead  an  inexperienced  practitioner.  Indeed, 
it  oflen  becomes  more  developed  under  the  loss  of  blood,  and  this  result  may 
always  be  considered  as  a  proof  that  the  remedy  was  properly  applied.  Nei- 
ther should  paleness  of  face,  and  absence  of  febrile  heat  upon  the  surface, 
deter  from  venesection,  when  the  evidences  of  inflammation  are  unequivocal, 
and  the  patient  is  seen  early  in  the  attack.  The  quantity  of  blood  withdrawn 
must  be  regulated  by  the  apparent  constitution  of  the  patient,  the  stage  of 
the  disease,  and  the  effects  produced  by  its  loss.  In  a  tolerably  vigorous 
individual,  soon  after  the  attack,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  fluidounoes  may  gene- 
rally be  taken  with  propriety ;  and  the  bleeding  may  be  repeated  once  and 
again,  if  the  symptoms  should  remain  unabated,  and  no  decided  evidences  of 
exhaustion  be  observable,  though  the  amount  abstracted  at  the  second  and 
third  operation  should  not  generally  be  so  great  as  at  first.  It  may  some- 
times be  necessary  to  repeat  the  bleeding  within  twenty-four,  and  even  twelve 
hours.  Faintness,  or  decided  sinking  of  the  pulse,  occurring  during  the  flow 
of  blood,  should  be  received  as  an  evidence  that  sufficient  had  been  taken  for 
the  time. 

After  the  first  bleeding,  from  five  to  fifteen  grains  of  calomel  should  be 
given,  followed  in  six  or  eight  hours  by  castor  oil,  or  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
or  infusion  of  senna  with  salts,  whichever  paay  be  most  easily  retained  by  the 
stomach,  so  as  to  produce  a  thorough  evacuation  of  the  bowels.  The  irrita- 
tion of  accumulated  feces,  and  the  injurious  but  vain  efforts  at  movement  in 
the  muscular  coat  of  the  bowels  which  they  tend  to  sustain,  are  thus  avoided, 
snd  at  the  same  time  a  wholesome  revulsion  effected  towards  the  inner  intes- 
tinal surface,  and  congestion  of  the  portal  system  in  some  measure  relieved 
hy  secretion  from  the  liver  and  mucous  membrane.  Calomel  is  peculiarly 
Appropriate,  because  better  retained  than  most  other  cathartics,  and  for  the 
reason,  moreover,  that  it  serves  as  an  early  basis  for  mercurial  treatment, 
•hould  this  be  ultimately  advisable.  But,  after  the  first  thorough  evacuation 
of  the  bowels,  it  is  not  desirable  to  push  purgative  medicines  actively.  I  am 
convinced  that  any  bcneflt  they  might  produce  would,  as  a  general  rule,  be 
more  than  counteracted  by  the  disadvantage  of  the  continued  friction  of  the 
inflamed  serous  surface  of  the  intestinal  convolutions.  It  is  considered  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  keep  the  opposite  surfaces  of  an  inflamed  synovial  mem- 
farane  at  rest.  Why  not  also  those  of  the  inflamed  peritoneum  ?  It  is  true 
that  this  objection  is  of  less  force  when  the  inflammation  is  confined  to  the 
abdominal  parietes,  or  to  the  investment  of  an  immovable  visous;  and,  in 
anch  cases,  when  the  diagnosis  can  be  clearly  made  out,  it  may  be  proper  to 
keep  up  an  active  purgation.  In  general,  however,  it  will  be  quite  sufficient 
to  procure  one  or  at  most  two  soft  evacuations  daily,  by  the  use  of  the  mildest 
htsatives,  aided  by  enemata.  In  the  selection  of  the  laxative,  regard  should 
be  had  to  the  irritable  state  of  the  stomach.  Small  doses  of  the  effervescing 
Seidlitz  powder,  or  of  Kochelle  or  Epsom  Fait  dissolved  in  carbonic  acid 
water,  or  of  infusion  of  tamarinds  with  cream  of  tartar,  may  be  employed 
early  in  the  day,  and  rendered  effective  by  a  laxative  enema  in  the  evening. 
Those  often  allay  vomiting,  and  also  act  usefully  as  refrigerants.     Castor  oil 
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may  sometimes  be  given  in  very  small  quantities,  when  acceptable  to  the 
stomach;  and  some  authors  speak  highly  of  a  combination  of  this  with  oil  of 
turpentine.  Should  these  laxatives  prove  irritating  to  the  stomach,  they 
should  be  suspended,  and  reliance  placed  upon  enemata  alone. 

After  one  or  two  large  bleedings,  and  a  full  evacuation  of  the  bowelt, 
recourse  should  be  had  immediately  to  leeches,  which  should  be  very  freely 
applied,  especially  over  those  points  of  the  abdomen  where  the  pain  and  ten- 
derness are  greatest.  From  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  American  leecbet 
should  be  applied  at  once;  and  the  application  may  be  subsequently  repeated, 
if  required  by  a  persistence  of  the  symptoms.  The  leeches  should  be  followed 
by  warm  fomentations,  or,  what  is  better,  if  the  patient  can  support  their 
weight,  by  light  emollient  cataplasms,  as  of  mush,  oatmeal,  flaxseed-meal, 
&c.,  large  enough  to  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  abdomen.  These  cata- 
plasms should  be  kept  on  steadily  for  several  days.  Laudanum  may  some* 
times  be  advantageously  added  to  them.  Instead  of  warm  emollient  applica- 
tions, some  recommend  cold  water,  or  even  ice  to  the  abdomen;  but  I  hate 
not  tried  this  remedy,  and  confess  that  I  am  afraid  of  it. 

Opium  may  be  used  very  early  in  this  inflammation.  After  free  bleed* 
ing  and  leeebiog,  and  the  full  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  there  is  no  occasioi 
for  further  delay.  At  first,  the  best  plan  is  to  give  the  narcotic  at  night,  to 
as  to  secure  rest  to  the  patient,  and  quiet  to  the  inflamed  membrane.  CakK 
mcl  should  generally  be  added  to  it  in  small  quantities.  This  is  useful  hj 
preparing  ^r  the  easier  evacuation  of  the  bowels  on  the  following  day,  bat 
still  further,  by  facilitating  the  mercurial  impression,  should  this  be  af^ 
wards  determined  on.  One  or  two  grains  of  opium,  with  from  two  to  four 
grains  of  calomel,  may  be  given  in  one  dose;  or  two  grains  of  the  narcotic 
and  four  of  the  mercurial  may  be  made  into  four  pills,  two  of  which  may  be 
adminititcred  at  once,  and  one  every  hour  or  two  afterwards  until  the  patient 
feels  the  anodyne  infiuonce.  A  direction  to  the  surlaco  of  the  body  may  be 
very  usefully  given  by  the  addition  of  a  grain  or  two  of  ipecacuanha  to  tbe 
mixture,  should  it  not  prove  offensive  to  tbq  stomach. 

In  the  same  stage,  advantage  will  often  be  found  from  the  use  of  the  cfe^ 
vescing  draught,  every  two  hours  through  the  day.  It  acts  favourably  hj 
quieting  the  stomach,  and  producing  diaphoresis;  two  efi'ects  which  ire 
strongly  indicated.  Other  antiemetics  that  may  be  employed  are  small 
draughts  of  cold  carbonic  acid  water,  and  creasote  when  there  is  no  reaMO 
to  suspect  mucous  gastritis.  If  the  vomiting  should  be  obstinate,  it  maj 
sometimes  be  relieved  by  copious  draughts  of  warm  chamomile  tea,  or  sim- 
ply warm  water,  or,  if  necesHnry,  a  small  dose  of  ipecacuanha,  which  serve  to 
wuhh  out  the  stomach,  and  to  remove  any  ofi^onding  matter  that  may  be  pre- 
sent in  it.  Anodyne  cnomata  may  also  be  resorted  to.  In  order  to  favour 
diaphoresis,  the  warm  bath  may  sometimes  be  used  with  advantage,  e«pe- 
cially  in  the  cases  of  children;  but  in  adults,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  w 
pain  of  motion,  it  would  be  better  di.^peiised  with,  unless  means  are  at  com- 
mand to  apply  the  remedy,  without  disturbing  the  relative  position  of  tbe 
different  parts  of  the  body. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  ft)mentations  or  cataplasms  may  be  superseded 
by  rubefacient  applications,  especially  hot  oil  of  turpentine,  or  by  blister*, 
which,  in  general  peritonitis,  slioujtl  be  made  sufficiently  large  to  cover  nearly 
the  whole  anterior  surface  of  the  abdomen. 

Should  the  c<>mplaiot  not  exhibit  evident  signs  of  yielding  in  the  eoone 
of  three  or  four  days,  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  mercurial  impresNOO. 
For  this  purpa«e,  from  two  to  four  grains  of  calomel  may  be  fpven  every  foer 
or  six  hours,  combined  with  from  a  quarter  of  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  opian; 
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and,  in  yery  argent  cases,  the  doses  may  be  increased,  or  the  interval  between 
thew  diminished.  If  the  system  do  not  qaickly  respond  to  the  calomel  thns 
employed,  mercnrial  ointment  may  be  applied  by  friction  to  the  inside  of  the 
limbs,  and  as  a  dressing  to  the  blistered  abdomen.  The  patient  almost  always 
xeooyers  from  ordinary  peritonitis  when  ptyalism  is  induced. 

In  the  advanced  stages,  it  sometimes  becomes  necessary  to  coanteract  de- 
bility by  tonic  or  stimulant  remedies.  For  this  purpose,  wiue-whey,  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  and  nutritious  liquids  may  be  used;  but  perhaps  the 
best  remedy  is  a  combination  of  oil  of  turpentine  with  laudanum  or  one  of 
the  salts  of  morphia.  Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
milk-punch,  or  eggs  beat  up  with  sugar,  and  with  wine  or  brandy  and  water. 

During  the  activity  of  the  inflamraatioD,  the  diet  should  consist  exclusively 
ni  liquids,  and  these  should  be  taken  in  small  quantities  at  a  time.  Lemon- 
ade, orangeade,  infusion  of  tamarinds,  solutions  of  the  various  syrups  made 
from  fresh  fruits,  orgeat  and  water,  gum- water,  barley-water,  and  the  like,^ 
while  they  serve  as  drink,  afford  sufficient  nutriment  to  the  patient.  Ice- 
water  and  cold  carbonic  acid  water  may  also  be  taken  to  quench  thirst.  Ren- 
oet-whey  may  be  used,  when  it  is  considered  desirable  to  make  the  diet  some- 
what more  nutritious.  Animal  broths  may  become  proper  before  the  close  of 
the  complaint. 

The  patient  should  be  kept  perfectly  quiet  in  bed,  and  not  allowed  to  rise 
for  the  purpose  of  evacuating  either  bowels  or  bladder.  The  bed-clothes 
ahonld  be  prevented  from  pressing  on  the  abdomen  by  crossed  segments  of 
lioops,  or  other  contrivance. 

Gases  of  partial  peritonitis  are  to  be  treated  upon  the  same  plan  preciselyi 
though  with  less  energy.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  so  much  blood  from 
the  arm,  and  calomel  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  more  sparingly  employed. 

If  the  complaint  occur  in  constitutions  previously  enfeebled  by  other  dis- 
eases, or  if  it  be  complicated  with  an  adynamic  or  typhous  state  of  system, 
it  will  not  admit  of  the  same  active  depletion,  and,  in  some  very  low  cases, 
will  scarcely  admit  of  depletion  at  all.  Where  any  doubt  exists  upon  the 
point,  it  will  be  best  to  employ  leeches,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  lancet.  The 
remedy  upon  which  reliance  is  chiefly  to  be  placed  is  mercury  combined  with 
opiates.     Stimulants  may  sometimes  become  necessary. 

Peritonitis  dependent  upon  perforation  of  the  alimentary  canal  or  other 
oavity,  requires  a  somewhat  peculiar  treatment.  Depletion  may  be  pushed  as 
fiir  as  the  strength  of  the  patient  will  admit ;  but,  as  this  has  generally  been 
much  impaired  by  preceding  disease,  the  remedy  must  be  used  with  caution. 
The  great  indication  to  be  fulfilled  is  to  keep  the  bowels  perfectly  at  rest,  in 
order  that  the  effused  matter  may  be  prevented  from  travelling,  and  that  the 
formation  of  adhesions  may  serve  to  limit  the  disease.  This  is  to  be  effected 
by  the  use  of  opium  in  large  and  repeated  doses,  so  as  to  maintain  the  system 
odtaipletely  and  constantly  under  its  influence.  The  opium,  while  it  thus 
pnta  the  bowels,  as  it  were,  in  splints,  answers  another  excellent  purpose,  by 
rendering  the  system  at  large  less  sensible  to  the  shock  of  the  disease.  The 
Isody  of  the  patient  should  be  kept  absolutely  at  rest,  and  drinks  forbidden, 
or  at  least  admitted  only  in  such  quantities  as  may  insure  them  against  pass- 
iDg  through  the  pylorus.  Thirst  may  be  allayed  by  washing  the  mouth  oot 
with  cold  liquids,  and  allowing  small  pieces  of  ice  to  lie  upon  the  tongue. 
Under  any  plan  of  treatment,  the  case  must  be  considered  as  almost  despe- 
rate ;  but  the  one  described  affords  some '  little  chance  of  a  favourable  issue. 
One  case  was  successfully  treated  by  Dr.  Stokes,  of  Dublin,  upon  the  opiate 
plan;  and  another,  probably  of  this  character,  already  referred  to  as  occurring 
in  convalescence  from  enteric  fever,  ended  in  recovery  under  the  care  of 
Br.  Gkrhard  and  myself.  (See  no/e,  page  349.) 
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Puerperal  peritonitifl  is  to  be  treated  upon  the  aaine  plan  •■  tbe  ordinaiy 
form  of  the  disease;  but  being,  as  a  general  rule,  more  rapid  and  nolent,  it 
requires,  in  a  proportionate  degree,  more  prompt  and  energetic  iBterferenee. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  particularize  the  remedies,  which  are  absolotelj  identical 
with  those  already  mentioned.  Attention  should  be  additioiially  paid  to  the 
state  of  the  uterine  discharges.  The  lochia,  if  auppreased,  shoald  be  pro- 
moted by  fomentarions  or  emollient  applications  to  the  external  genitals;  and 
acrid  discharges,  if  any  such  exist,  should  be  removed  aa  they  appear,  whila 
the  vagina  is  carefully  washed  out  by  emollient  injections.  It  is  also  advised, 
by  some  writers,  to  favour  the  flow  of  milk  by  similar  applications  to  the 
breast,  and  by  resorting  to  the  efforts  of  the  infant,  or  of  some  young  sucking 
animal,  as  the  puppy.  In  the  adynamic  form  of  this  disease,  bleeding  is  not 
well  borne ;  the  loss  of  a  few  ounces  sometimes  producing  great  faintnes^ 
from  which  the  patient  scarcely  rises.  Still,  it  is  generally  proper  to  tij 
,  blood -letting;  for  the  diagnosis  is  sometimes  difficult,  and  the  effects  of 
bleeding,  and  the  quality  of  the  blood  drawn,  are  among  the  most  charae- 
teristic  marks  of  the  affection.  Should  the  pulse  become  very  feeble,  and 
the  patient  very  faint  from  the  loss  of  a  little  blood,  while  the  blood  which 
has  been  drawn  is  dark,  and  yields  a  loose  and  easily  broken  coagulum,  the 
inference  is,  that  the  case  is  one  of  a  malignant  adynamic  character,  and  the 
plan  of  direct  depletion  should  be  abandoned.  Leeches  may  often  be  use- 
fully substituted  for  the  lancet.  Calomel,  however,  combined  with  opium, 
and  pushed,  if  possible,  to  salivation,  is  tbe  most  valuable  remedy  in  this 
form  of  the  disease.  Stimulants  and  a  nutritious  diet  are  also  often  neces- 
sary. It  is  probably  to  cases  of  thiH  nature  that  oil  of  turpentine,  so  highly 
recommended  by  Dr.  Brcnan,  of  Dublin,  is  especially  applicable.  Both  sound 
medical  reasoning  and  experience  are,  I  think,  adverse  to  its  employment  in 
the  cases  of  ordinary  open  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  whether  occurring 
in  puerperal  women  or  others. 


2.   CHRONIC  PERITONITIS. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  chronic  peritonitis,  differing  entirely  in  their 
origin,  and  much  in  their  degree  of  fatality,  which  are  nevertheless  so  similtr 
in  their  symptoms,  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  them.  In  one, 
the  inflammation  is  of  the  ordinary  character,  and  originates  in  the  ordinaiy 
causes;  in  the  other,  it  depends  upon  tubercles  disseminated  in  the  mem- 
brane, and  serving  as  a  constant  source  of  irritation.  I  shall  first  describe 
the  former,  and  then  point  out  those  additional  symptoms  which  may  be  sup* 
posed  to  indicate  the  existence  of  the  latter. 

Symptinnti. — The  disease  is  sometimes  original,  but,  when  the  inflammation 
is  of  the  ordinary  character,  is  more  frequently  a  mere  sequel  of  an  ill-cured 
acute  attack.  In  the  former  case,  its  commencement  is  often  very  obscure,  t 
little  pain  being  sometimes  felt  in  the  abdomen,  with  derangement  of  diget* 
tion,  and  alternations  of  constipation  and  looseness  of  bowels,  which  exist  for 
a  considerable  time  without  attracting  much  attention.  At  length  the  gene- 
ral health  is  afibcted,  a  little  febrile  excitement  is  experienced  towards  even- 
ing, the  patient  loses  flesh  and  strength,  and  the  disease  becomes  fully 
developed.  When  tbe  result  of  a  preceding  acute  attack,  it  exhibits  the 
characteristic  phenomena  immediately  after  tbe  subsidence  of  the  primsiy 
symptoms.  In  some  instances,  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  the 
disease  began  in  its  acute  or  chronic  form;  for,  even  in  cases  which  might  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  latter,  tha  pain  is  severe  al  fini  and  afltfl^ 
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wwds  diminishes;  and  the  troth  appears  to  be,  that  there  is  no  distinct  line 
of  division  between  the  two  yarieties. 

When  the  complaint  is  fully  formed,  there  is  usually  slight  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  which  in  many  instances  is  scarcely  felt  unless  under  direct  pres- 
anre,  or  on  the  occasion  of  some  shock  or  jar,  such  as  that  produced  by  a  false 
Bt^p,  or  the  motion  of  a  carriage,  or  some  effort  on  the  part  of  the  patient, 
gtioh  as  coughing,  straining,  &c.,  which  caused  a  sudden  concussion  or  com- 
pression of  the  abdominal  viscera.  Sometimes  the  pain  and  tenderness  are 
oonfined  to  one  spot,  sometimes  are  diffused  or  variable.  There  is  occasion- 
ally a  sense  of  heat  in  the  epigastrium.  The  abdomen  is  sometimes  swollen 
in  consequence  of  effusion  into  the  cavity ;  but,  where  this  is  not  the  case,  it 
may  be  even  flatter  than  in  health,  in  consequence  of  the  tension  of  the 
muscles.  In  the  former  case,  there  is  dulness  on  percussion,  often  more  or 
leas  fluctuation,  and  sometimes  an  edematous  condition  of  the  feet  and  legs. 
In  the  latter,  the  abdomen  is  firm  and  elastic  to  the  touch,  and  often  more  or 
less  unequal,  from  the  irregular  formation  of  adhesions,  and  the  developement 
of  tumours  or  of  sacs  within  the  folds  of  the  peritoneum.  Occasionally  the 
abdominal  effusion  is  so  great  as  closely  to  imitate  ascites,  if  not  to  constitute 
a  variety  of  that  disease. 

The  appetite  is  feeble  or  irregular,  and  the  digestion  impaired.  In  most 
enes,  there  is  nausea  with  occasional  vomiting,  and  the  bowels  are  irregular, 
being  either  constipated  or  affected  with  diarrhoea.  Food  produces  a  feeling 
of  weight  in  the  stomach,  and,  in  some  instances,  causes  pain  in  a  particular 
portion  of  the  abdomen,  occurring  at  a  certain  interval  after  eating.  The 
Btools  are  often  light-yellow  or  clay-coloured.  The  state  of  the  tongue  Ls 
Tariable ;  but  generally  it  is  either  slightly  furred,  or  smooth,  red,  and  more 
or  less  chapped.  The  pulse  is  frequent;  the  urine  scanty;  the  skin  usually 
dry,  unless  in  the  latter  stages  when  hectic  fever  has  been  developed ;  and  the 
buce  pale  and  expressive  of  anxiety.  The  progress  of  the  disease  is  usually 
rerj  slow.  Strength  gradually  fails  ;  and  the  patient,  worn  out  by  the  con- 
stant irritation,  as  well  as  by  the  failure  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  sinks  into 
a  state  of  extreme  debility  and  emaciation,  which  terminates  at  length  in 
death.  The  fatal  issue  is  sometimes  accelerated  by  the  supervention  of  an 
aoate  attack  of  inflarajnation.  The  disease  is  sometimes  complicated  in  its 
eourse  by  functional  disorders  of  various  organs,  the  action  of  which  is  in- 
terfered with  by  adhesions,  or  tumours  formed  in  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
Thus,  jaundice  may  result  from  pressure  upon  the  gall-ducts,  and  obstinate 
oonstipation  from  pressure  on  the  bowels.  Sometimes  the  disease  is  quite 
latent  until  near  its  close. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine,  during  life,  whether  the  disease  is  or  is 
not  connected  with  tubercles  of  the  peritoneum.  Whenever  it  is  protracted 
and  very  obstinate,  resisting  the  curative  measures  employed,  and  when  its 
origin  cannot  be  traced  to  a  preceding  acute  attack,  to  local  injury  of  the  ab- 
domen, or  to  chronic  affections  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  there  is  strong  reason 
for  believing  it  to  be  tuberculous.  In  this  form  of  the  disease,  a  close  exam- 
ination of  the  abdomen  will  often  detect  small  tumours  consequent  upon 
enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands ;  and  the  external  lymphatic  glands, 
especially  in  the  groin,  are  also  occasionally  enlarged.  The  simultaneous  ex- 
istence of  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  or  an  obstinate  diarrhoea,  indicating  tuber- 
eidons  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  would  be  further  evidence  of  the  nature  of 
the  affection.  Some  aid  in  the  diagnosis  may  also  be  drawn  from  the  general 
babit  of  the  patient,  and  his  hereditary  tendencies. 

The  disease  is  always  one  of  danger,  but,  in  the  tuberculous  form,  may  be 
eonsidered  as  quite  incurable.     When  partial,  or  dependent  on  a  curable  dls- 
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ease  of  neigbbouring  organs,  or  coDseqnent  upon  an  acute  attack,  and  espe- 
cially wbeu  not  oonuected  with  tubercles,  tbere  ia  reason  to  hope  that  it  may 
yield  to  remedies. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Not  uncommonly  there  is  almost  unirersal  ad- 
hesion of  the  peritoneal  membrane,  in  consequence  of  the  effunion  and  organ- 
isation of  coagulablc  lymph.  Occasionally  small  spots  of  lymph  are  observed 
thickly  strewed  over  the  surface  of  tbe  peritoneum,  which  at  first  sight  might 
be  mistaken  for  tubercles,  but  are  distinguishable  by  their  less  regular  form, 
and  by  being  easily  scraped  from  the  membrane,  while  tubercles,  being  situ- 
ated in  the  subserous  tissue,  are  not  thus  remoTable.  In  those  cases  in  which 
the  false  membrane  covers  the  peritoneum,  it  is  usually  very  thick,  of  a  gray* 
ish,  reddish,  or  dark  colour,  often  rough,  and  of  an  areolar  appearance  upon 
the  surface,  and  sometimes  of  an  almost  cartilaginous  hardness.  Sometimei 
the  intestines  are  so  agglutinated  as  to  form  tumours  sensible  externally,  and 
now  and  then,  in  consequence  of  partial  adhesions  of  the  peritoneum,  sacs  are 
formed,  which  are  filled  with  liquid,  and  give  an  irregularity  to  the  ootliDe 
of  the  abdomen.  The  liquid  effusion  is  variable  in  quantity,  position,  and 
appearance ;  being  in  some  cases  very  scanty,  in  others  more  or  less  abood- 
ant;  sometimes  anterior  to  the  bowels,  which  are  compressed  into  the  back 
part  of  the  abdomen,  and  sometimes,  as  before  mentioned,  partially  collected 
in  sacs;  occasionally  nearly  colourless  and  limpid,  with  fibrinous  flakes,  ocea- 
sionally  more  or  less  opaque,  and  of  a  yellowish,  brownish,  blackish,  or  reddish 
colour,  from  admixture  of  pus  or  of  blood.  In  some  instances,  it  conBiBti 
exclusively  of  pus. 

In  cases  complicated  with  tuberculous  deposition,  this  is  found  either  in 
small  distinct  granulations,  or  in  masses  formed  by  their  aggregation,  more  or 
less  extensively  diffused  over  the  peritoneum,  and  generally  attended  with  hint 
membrane  and  adhesions.  The  tubercles  exist  in  all  stages  of  dcvelopement 
They  are  usually  solid,  but  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  softened  state,  and 
even  opening  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Instances  have  occurred  in  which 
tuberculous  matter,  deposited  in  tbe  adhering  coats  of  two  intestinal  codto- 
lutiuns,  has  produced  ulceration  in  both,  and  thus  formed  a  oommunicatioa 
between  tbem. 

Treatment. — The  remedies  to  be  chiefly  relied  on  are  rest,  occasional 
leeching,  fomentations  or  emollient  cataplasms,  warm  bathing,  blisters,  and 
the  constitutional  impression  of  mercury  and  of  iodine.  Rubefacient  applica- 
tions to  the  abdomen,  pustulation  by  tartar  emetic,  and  setona  or  issues  on 
the  inside  of  the  thighs,  have  also  been  recommended.  Mercury  may  be  used 
both  internally  and  externally;  the  ointment  being  applied  by  friction  over 
the  abdomen,  or  as  a  dressing  to  the  blistered  surface.  Iodine  may  be  used 
in  the  same  way.  Attention  should  be  paid  lo  the  state  of  the  bowels,  con- 
stipation being  obviated  by  laxatives,  and  diarrhooa  by  opiates  combined  with 
cretaceous  preparations.  Dover's  powder,  or  the  extract  of  hyoscyamus,  nuj 
often  be  usefully  given  at  night,  especially  in  connexion  with  the  mercarial 
preparations.  Diuretics  may  be  employed  to  promote  the  absorption  of  the 
effused  fluid.  The  diet  should  be  regulated  by  the  circumstances  of  the  eaw. 
In  the  more  active  stages,  it  should  consist  exclusively  of  vegetable  matter; 
when  the  strength  fails  under  this  rigid  course,  milk  may  be  added ;  and  ei^ 
cumstanecs  of  debility  and  exhaustion  may  occur,  requiring  the  use  of  animti 
food.  In  the  tuberculous  cases,  the  diet,  as  a  general  rule,  should  be  more 
nutritious  than  in  those  of  uncomplicated  inflammation.  In  these  cuct, 
moreover,  a  preference  should  be  given  to  iodine  over  mercury ;  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  counteracting  the  tendency  of  general  debility  to  produce  tubercu- 
lous depositiony  may  render  a  resort  to  bittersi  ehalybeateB,  eod-livor  oil|  and 
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moderate  exercise  of  a  passive  chaivcter,  desirable.     Should  abscesses 

with  an  apparent  external  direction,  their  tendency  to  the  surface  should  be 
fitvoured  by  emollient  poultices. 


SECTION  II. 

DISEASES  Of  THE  ABSORBENT  8T8TEM. 

The  absorbent  system,  besides  sharing  in  the  general  susceptibility  of  the 
body  to  morbid  influences,  is,  from  the  nature  of  its  office,  peculiarly  exposed 
to  certain  causes  of  disease.  Receiving  not  only  the  effete  matters  of  the 
general  organism,  but  also  the  alimentary  product  of  the  digestive  process, 
and,  possibly,  numerous  bodies  from  without,  of  every  degree  and  variety  of 
noxious  power,  it  must,  in  many  instances,  experience  the  first  evil  effects  of 
morbid  agents ;  and  not  unfrequently,  it  b  probable,  experiences  such  effects 
exclusively ;  as  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  glands,  and  perhaps  the 
Teasels  themselves,  have  a  modifying  influence  over  the  substances  absorbed, 
whioh  often  brings  them  into  harmony  with  the  susceptibilities  of  the  system, 
tnd  thus  prevents  their  injurious  influence  beyond  the  structure,  into  which 
they  have  penetrated  in  their  unaltered  state.  The  absorbents,  moreover, 
aeem,  beyond  all  other  vessels,  to  be  possessed  of  that  continuous  sympathy, 
which  transmits  an  impression  from  one  part  to  another  of  the  same  struc- 
ture ;  so  that  an  irritation  existing  at  their  origin  is  very  apt  to  be  transmit- 
ted for  a  considerable  distance  along  their  course.  A  slight  general  sketch 
of  the  derangements  of  which  they  are  susceptible,  will  be  a  proper  introduc- 
tion to  the  more  detailed  account  of  those  few  of  their  diseases  which  appear 
to  merit  a  separate  description.  The  absorbents,  as  the  result  of  irritation, 
may  act  more  energetically  than  is  compatible  with  health,  and  may  thus 
TOKluce  general  emaciation,  or  the  wasting  of  particular  parts  or  organs. 
They  may  fall  into  the  opposite  state  of  depression  or  debility,  and,  failing  to 
execute  their  legitimate  function,  may  give  rise  to  morbid  accumulation  of 
fluids,  constituting  dropsy,  or  of  solids,  constituting  obesity,  and  various  local 
excesses  of  growth.  As  a  consequence,  also,  of  deficient  action,  they  may 
fail  in  their  office  of  assimilation,  and  thus  allow  noxious  matters  to  enter 
the  blood,  which  might  otherwise  be  rendered  innocent,  or  at  any  rate  be  very 
fkvourably  modified.  They  are  subject  to  inflammation  in  all  its  grades  and 
stages.  To  the  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  degeneration  they  are  peculiarly 
liable,  and  are  among  the  most  frequent  seats  of  that  affection.  Involved, 
as  they  almost  always  are,  at  their  origin,  in  every  specific  local  disease  to 
which  the  frame  is  subject,  they  generally  serve  as  channels  by  which  the 
affection  spreads  to  neighbouring  or  distant  parts,  or  pervades  the  system,  and 
consequently  are  themselves  the  first  to  suffer.  Hence,  the  absorbents  or 
absorbent  glands  become  the  seat  of  syphilis,  of  scirrhus,  of  medullary  fun- 
gus, of  melanosis,  and  of  other  less  strictly  defined  and  understood  degenera- 
tions. They  may  become  enlarged  or  varicose,  and  diminished  in  their  caliber 
or  strictured.  Their  channel  may  be  entirely  closed,  giving  rise  to  accumu- 
lations behind  the  strictured  point,  and  consequent  rupture  of  the  vessel. 
Their  coats  are  sometimes  ossified,  and  like  other  parts  are  liable  to  excessive 
and  deficient  growth.  But  most  of  these  affections  are  very  obscure,  and 
aoarcely  discoverable  during  life.  Some  of  them  must,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  be,  in  any  particular  instance,  hypothetical,  or  at  best  merely 
eonjectural.  Others  again  are  completely  lost  in  the  ravages  which  the  dia- 
prodnces  in  parts  more  immediately  vital.     Of  the  various  complaints, 
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therefore,  to  which  this  system  is  incident,  a  few  odIj  merit  a  separate  notice. 
Those  here  treated  of  are  inflammation  of  the  aheorhent  Teasels,  inflammatioo 
of  the  absorbent  glands,  and  scrofulous  or  tubercoloos  disease  of  the  glands. 

Article  L 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  ABSORBENTS. 

Syn,  — Angeioleacids. — Lymphangeitift. 

• 

Of  inflammation  of  the  laoteals,  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  glands  which 
they  permeate,  and  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  viscera,  whether  of  the  chest  or 
abdomen,  little  can  be  known  during  life.  Though  probably  of  no  ver}'  un- 
frequent  occurrence,  and  sometimes  possibly  very  serious  in  its  results,  there 
are  no  symptoms  by  which  it  can  be  distinguished  from  other  inflammations, 
with  an  approach  to  accuracy;  and  the  practitioner  must  content  himself  with 
treating  the  affection  according  to  the  visible  indications.  But  inflammatioo 
of  the  external  lymphatics  is  in  general  sufficiently  obvious. 

SympUmiSy  Couruy  iSsc, — If  the  superficial  layer  of  absorbents  only  is 
affected,  as  usually  happens  when  the  disease  originates  in  a  wound,  ulcer,  or 
inflamed  point  of  the  surface,  pain,  increased  by  pressure,  is  usually  felt  along 
the  course  of  the  lymphatics,  and  simultaneously,  or  soon  afterward,  one  or 
more  reddish  streaks  may  be  observed,  commencing  at  the  originating  point  of 
disease,  or  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  it,  and  running  towards  the  centre 
of  circulation.  These  streaks  are  sometimes  straight  and  sometimes  crooked, 
often  interlace  with  each  other,  so  as  to  form  irregular  meshes,  and,  when 
examined  by  the  fingers,  feel  like  hard  cords.  The  redness  often  extends  to 
some  distance  on  each  side  of  the  cord,  being  gradually  shaded  off  into  the 
natural  colour  of  the  skin.  It  is  generally  of  a  rather  bright  tint;  but  is 
sometimes  dark.  Not  unfrequently  dbtinct  patches  of  redness  occur,  irregular 
and  obscurely  defined,  but  usually  connected  by  the  lines  alluded  to.  The 
inflammation  travels  rapidly  until  it  reaches  the  lymphatic  glands,  which 
become  enlarged  and  painful';  and  often  extends  beyond  these,  spreading  u 
it  advances,  and  giving  rise,  in  some  instances,  to  a  diffused  erysipclatoos 
redness.  The  cellular  tissue  also  becomes  inflamed,  and  the  whole  neigh- 
bouring parts  swollen  and  hardened.  The  hardness,  however,  occurs  rather 
in  nodules  than  diffusively.  The  patient  now  suffers  greatly  with  sorenetf 
and  burning  pain. 

When  the  more  deeply-seated  lymphatics  are  exclusively  affected,  the  pain 
is  at  first  without  redness,  is  deep-seated  and  shooting,  and  gradually  extends 
along  the  course  of  the  vessels.  Slight  pressure  on  the  surface  has  little 
effect,  but  strong  pressure  increases  it  considerably.  There  is  much  swelling; 
and  deep-seated  irregular  hardness  may  be  felt  upon  a  close  examination.  The 
surface  at  first  retains  its  natural  colour;  but  at  length  becomes  reddened; 
the  redness  occurring  not  in  lines,  but  irregularly  in  patches,  and  having  ft 
pinkish  or  roseate  hue.  Both  sets  of  vessels  are  sometimes  simultaneouslj 
inflamed ;  and  then,  the  symptoms  of  the  two  are  united. 

Most  frequently  the  symptoms  are  much  less  severe  than  those  enumerated; 
and  often  only  a  few  red  lines  are  observable,  which  are  sore  to  the  touch; 
and  give  rather  a  feeling  of  stiffness  than  of  acute  pain.  Occasionally,  the 
inflammation  of  the  vessels  is  so  slight  that  it  could  scarcely  be  recognized, 
but  for  the  swelling  and  soreness  of  the  glands  towards  which  they  run. 

The  mild  cases  generally  terminate  in  resolution,  under  suitable  treatment 
The  severer  often  run  on  to  suppuration.     The  pus  is  |;eDerallj  in  separate 
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ftmall  abecdsses,  occupyiDs  the  seats  of  previous  hardness ;  but  sometimes  it 
is  di£fased  through  the  cellular  tissue,  or  forma  large  collections,  from  which 
the  matter  flows  copiously  when  the  cavity  is  opened.  Mortification  rarely 
occurs,  unless  in  the  very  old,  or  in  persoi^s  of  worn  out  constitution.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  the  cellular  tissue  sloughs  as  in  erysipelas.  In  some  rare 
instances,  the  inflammation  appears  to  a88ume  a  chronic  form. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  vary  with  the  severity  of  the  local  disorder. 
When  this  is  very  slight,  the  system  at  large  is  not  afieeted;  when  intense, 
the  general  disturbance  is  sufficient  to  involve  life  in  danger.  The  pheno;- 
mena  are  usually  those  of  ordinary  symptomatic  fever;  at  first  rigors,  followed 
by  heat  of  surface,  a  frequent  and  full  pulse,  furred  tongue,  thirst,  loss  of 
appetite,  restlessness,  and  want  of  sleep;  thei;^,  after  suppuration,  a  relaxed 
akin,  often  sweats  at  night,  diminution  of  the  strength  but  not  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse,  with  a  continuance  of  other  symptoms.  Sometimes  there  is 
nausea  or  vomiting,  and  sometimes  slight  delirium.  In  bad  cases,  especially 
those  which  result  from  wounds  in  dissection,  the  fever  assumes  in  its  pro- 
gress a  typhoid  character,  with  a  very  frequent  &nd  feeble  pulse,  a  dry  or 
gashed  tongue,  great  restlessness  and  anxiety,  subsultus,  delirium,  &c.  Death 
seldom  occurs,  unless  in  constitutions  enfeebled  by  Intemperance,  or  previous 
disease,  or  in  cases  dependent  upon  the  absorption  of  some  poisonous  agent. 

Most  parts  of  the  body  are  liable  to  this  aflection ;  but  it  is  more  frequent 
in  the  extremities  than  elsewhere,  especially  in  the  upper,  because  these  are 
most  (exposed  to  the  accidents  in  which  it  is  apt  to  originate.  When  it  occu- 
pies the  arm,  it  runs  up,  on  the  inside,  to  the  glands  of  the  axilla,  and  often 
spreads  to  the  chest  before,  behind,  and  below  the  arm-pit ;  producing,  in  bad 
oases,  extensive  erysipelatous  inflammation,  and  subsequent  suppuration  in 
these  parts.  It  sometimes  occurs,  usually  in  a  mild  form,  in  the  neck;  and 
has  been  found  by  dissection  to  have  existed  in  the  lungs,  abdominal  viscera, 
nterus,  and  thoracic  duct,  though  no  symptoms  during  life  can  reveal  it  with 
oertainty  in  these  parts. 

Anatcmncal  Clwracterti, — ^The  coats  of  the  lymphatics  are  thickened,  the 
cellular  tissue  about  them  infiltmted  and  tender,  the  internal  coat  sometimes 
softened  though  not  reddened,  and  the  cavity  often  filled  with  pus.  Some- 
times the  caliber  is  distended  with  pus,  so  as  to  ofier  the  appearance  of  an 
abscess;  and  Amussat  details  the  examination  of  a  chronic  case,  in  which  a 
large  abscess  in  each  groin,  communicating  with  the  abdomen  through  the 
crural  arch,  proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  distended  lymphatics.  In  this 
osse,  the  thoracic  duct,  and  the  lymphatics  of  the  abdomen,  were  also  found 
loaded  with  pus.  The  neighbouring  cellular  tissue  is  in  some  parts  healthy, 
in  others  hardened,  and  in  others  again  destroyed  by  purulent  infiltration. 

Causes. — ^The  cause  of  this  affection  is,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  either 
inflammation  in  a-particular  spot,  with  or  without  solution  of  continuity,  or 
the  introduction  of  some  acrid  or  poisonous  matter  through  a  wound,  ulcer, 
or  abrasion  of  the  skin,  or  a  combination  of  the  two.  Thus,  the  inflammation 
produced  in  the  toe  by  the  pressure  of  the  nail,  is  apt  to  extend  up  the  lym- 
pliatics  of  the  limb.  Very  small  wounds,  particularly  punctured  wounds,  even 
the  pricking  of  a  thorn  or  briar,  and  the  bites  and  stings  of  insects,  will  occa- 
rionally  give  rise  to  the  disease.  In  the  last  case,  the  irritation  of  a  poisonous 
matter  is  superadded  to  that  of  the  wound.  Among  the  most  common  causes 
•  is  the  exposure  of  a  finger  or  hand,  in  which  there  has  been  some  slight  wound  or 
abrasion,  to  the  action  of  irritant  animal  matter,  either  in  the  dead  or  living  body. 
The  author  recollects  attending  an  accoucheur  affected  with  this  disease,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  examination  per  vagi  nam  with  a  slightly  wounded  finger.  The 
effect  of  dissection,  whether  of  a  putrefying  or  sound  body,  in  producing  the 
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disease,  is  well  known.  Ulcere,  and  varions  erapUve  affeciioDt  of  tbe 
also  frequently  induce  it.  Thus,  impetiginous  ulcere  of  the  head  and  face,  and 
the  sores  so  common  behind  the  eara  in  children,  often  give  riae  to  infiamma- 
tion  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck,  and  the  intervening  absorbeota. 
The  deep-seated  absorbents  may  become  inflamed  in  conaeqnence  of  a  contu- 
sion, fracture,  or  deep  penetrating  wound,  and  from  communicating  with  col- 
lections of  various  acrid  secretions.  It  has  been  observed,  however,  that  the 
latter  result  rerely  takes  place,  unless  the  matter  has  undergone  decompositioo, 
and  acquired  irritating  properties  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Similar  causes  may 
produce  inflammation  of  the  visceral  absorbents,  and  those  of  the  intestines  an 
peculiarly  exposed  to  it,  from  the  frequent  existence  of  inflamed  points  and 
ulcerations  on  their  inner  surface.  In  all  cases,  the  vessels  are  affected  either 
by  a  propagation  of  the  inflammation  from  the  original  point,  through  whal 
has  been  called  continuous  sympathy,  or  by  the  absorption  of  acrid  matter 
which  comes  in  direct  contact  with  their  inner  surface.  But  these  causea 
•often  exist  without  inducing  inflammation  of  the  lymphatics;  and  the  infer- 
ence is  admissible,  that  there  must  be  at  the  same  time  some  peculiar  conditioa 
of  system,  acting  as  a  predisposition  to  the  disease.  This  condition  is  seldom 
appreciable;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  bad  living,  sedentary  habita,  and 
other  agencies  calculated  to  deteriorate  the  character  of  the  blood,  may  havt 
some  effect  in  producing  it. 

Diagnosift. — The  only  disease  likely  to  be  confounded  with  inflammation  of 
the  external  lymphatics,  is  phlebitis  or  inflammation  of  the  veins.  But  m 
this  the  inflamed  cords  arc  larger,  of  a  darker  redness,  and  less  disposed  to 
inosculate;  the  lymphatic  glands  do  not  participate  in  the  inflammation;  and 
the  redness  upon  the  surface  is  less  apt  to  have  the  diffused  character  of  ery- 
sipelas. The  progress  of  the  disease,  too,  is  more  rapid ;  suppuration  occurs 
more  speedily;  and  the  constitution  is  in  general  more  profoundly  affected,  in 
consequence  of  the  passage  of  pus  into  tbe  circulation. 

Treatment. — The  first  indicatiou  is  obviously  to  remove  the  cause,  if  it 
continue  to  act.  Hence,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  any  existing  source  of  irri- 
tation from  the  wounded  or  inflamed  point,  and  to  correct  tbe  inflammaticm 
by  cooling  applications,  or  emollient  poultices.  In  poisoned  wounds,  as,  for 
example,  those  which  happen  in  dissection,  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver 
is  often  useful.  Might  not  the  tincture  of  iodine,  or  a  strong  watery  solution 
of  chlorine,  prove  advantageous,  by  chemically  decomposing  any  organic  poison 
existing  in  the  wound? 

If  the  pulse  is  full  and  strong,  the  patient  vigorous,  and  the  local  disease 
considerable,  blood  should  be  taken  from  the  arm ;  but  caution  is  necessary; 
as  the  nature  of  the  cause,  and  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  sometimes  give 
a  tendency  to  a  low  form  of  disease,  and  it  becomes,  under  such  circumstances, 
important  to  husband  the  strength.  Bleeding  can  scarcely  ever  be  proper 
after  suppuration  has  begun.  Leeching  along  the  course  of  the  absorbents  if 
a  very  valuable  remedy.  Solution  of  acetate  of  lead  in  the  proportion  of  two 
drachms  to  the  pint,  or  the  officinal  diluted  solution  of  the  subacetate,  shoald 
be  applied  by  means  of  linen  cloths  to  the  inflamed  surface.  Laudanum  or 
acetate  of  morphia  may  be  added  to  either  solution.  Blistere  may  sometimes 
be  useful;  but  they  seldom  remove  the  disease.  I  have  employed  them  chiefly 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  cutaneous  and  subcutaneous  inflammation,  l^ 
applying  them  at  the  outer  limits  of  the  erysipelatous  surfiaoe,  partly  on  tbe 
inflamed  and  partly  on  the  sound  skin.  For  the  same  purpose,  as  well  as  for 
the  removal  of  the  erysipelatous  inflammation,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the 
local  application  of  tincture  of  iodine,  or  a  strong  solntion  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
Bferourial  ointment  may  alao  be  naed;  and,  if  it  aftoi  the  moath|  will 
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r»ye  80  much  the  more  efficacious.  When  suppuration  has  be^n,  it  should 
favoured  by  emollient  poultices.  Blisters  sometimes  hasten  it.  When  pus 
has  accumulated,  free  openings  should  be  made  for  its  escape;  and  care  8houId 
be  taken  to  assist  the  discharge,  if  necessary,  by  pressure  with  the  hand  or 
otherwise,  once  or  twice  a  day.  If  this  precaution  be  neglected,  the  pus  may 
spread  through  the  cellular  tissue,  and  extend  the  mischief.  Properly  gra- 
duated pressure,  by  means  of  bandages  and  compresses,  is  often  highly  useful 
in  diminishing  the  cavities,  promoting  the  healing  process,  and  citusing  the 
absorption  of  the  edematous  effusion. 

-  Internally,  the  saline  cathartics  and  refrigerant  diaphoretics  should  be 
given  in  the  early  stages.  The  neutral  mixture  or  effervescing  draught,  and 
the  antimonials,  when  there  is  no  nausea,  may  be  selected.  Spirit  of  nitric 
ether  should  be  added,  when  the  fever  is  attended  with  nervous  symptoms. 
After  due  depletion,  opium  and  ipecacuanha  should  be  given,  especially  at 
bedtime;  and,  if  the  disease  is  obstinate,  they  may  be  very  usefully  combined 
with  calomel.  When  suppuration  has  taken  place,  it  may  become  necessary 
to  support  the  system  by  quinia,  the  mineral  acids,  wine-whey,  ale  or  porter, 
&c.  Nervous  symptoms  occurring  in  this  stage  may  be  counteracted  by 
infusion  of  serpentaria  and  valerian,  camphor,  and  compound  spirit  of  sul- 
phuric ether ;  and  opiates  should  be  continued.  If  the  tongue  is  dry,  very 
small  doses  of  mercurial  pill,  combined  or  not  with  opium  and  ipecacuanha, 
may  be  given  at  short  intervals  until  the  mouth  is  slightly  affected.  The 
oil  of  turpentine  is  also  sometimes  useful  under  these  circumstances.  If  the 
case  should  be  typhous  or  adynamic  from  the  commencement,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  begin  early  with  the  tonic  and  stimulant  plan ;  but  such  cases 
have  not  come  under  my  notice. 

The  diet  should  consist,  in  the  early  stages,  chiefly  of  farinaceous  or  muci- 
laginous liquids,  to  which,  in  the  more  advanced  stages,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  add  rennet-whcy,  milk,  and  animal  broths  and  jellies,  according  to  the 
degree  of  support  required.  When  there  is  no  fever,  and  the  appetite  is  not 
afiected,  it  is  sufficient  to  confine  the  patient  to  a  vegetable  diet. 

•Article  IL 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  ABSORBENT  GLANDS. 

Sijn, — Lymphadenitis. 

Tills  affection  may  occur  wherever  there  are  absorbent  glands,  whether 
auperfieial,  deep-seated,  or  within  the  great  cavities;  but,  as  it  comes  under 
observation,  it  chiefly  affects  the  external  glands,  especially  those  of  the  neck, 
groin,  and  axilla.  The  bronchial  glands  may  be  occasionally  attacked  by 
common  inflammation,  and  we  know  that  those  of  the  mesentery  very  often 
become  more  or  less  inflamed  in  consequence  of  ulceration  or  infiamniution  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestines;  but  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  this  point  certainly  during  life ;  and,  so  far  as  the  treatment  is 
concerned,  we  must  be  guided  by  general  principles.  The  following  descrip- 
tion has  reference  to  the  external  glands. 

S*/mpt(mni^  Course,  &c  — The  affected  gland  becomes  at  first  swollen,  hard, 
painful,  and  tender  to  the  touch.  If  near  the  surface,  it  forms  an  obvious 
tumour,  which  is  usually  oval,  with  a  rather  definite  outline,  and  generally 
somewhat  movable.  The  inflammation,  in  most  cases,  soon  extends  to  the 
lieighbouring  cellular  tissue,  thus  greatlj  increasing  the  tamefaction,  which 
is  now  less  precisely  bounded,  while  the  gland  becomes  fixed.     Not  unfre- 
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tt:f>r**f/:;7  in  jr*n^,T»l  *!: •appear. 

r/.Tf»A*.i  rr,<M  rh^  ranri'.Tjr.  h^r^re  TOpp«inn-*i  ]ia<s  mniBCQcei.  rr  tas  madt 
ar:;r  /y'.r.j'i  >:nhift  pT^srr'f^.  'wafte^  to  ineriaM.  *>K*>m«  !;«  painf^  i-i  r<sc<ier, 
K.'  **:  ^K':  %anw  Um*:  harder  and  m'-i*  rircniB«crlh<6<i,  acd  cot  tin  i-*?  :ha«  fer 
a  l^'j;^  tirn^  in  a  ^fat*  of  rhr^/^if  inflammntt^m,  with  a  alight  fe^licz  ""f  heat 
ari'^J  %^.r<:r*f;w.  The  infUmnri^cion  fKiinetlm^^  ukes  c-n  at  the  h^jiDnioz  the 
f},r,rt\t:  form.  In  thu  ca^^,  ch«  ^IdxA  «lowlj  enlarzea  azid  harden*,  eoo- 
tixttilrij  ';:rrrqinvTil>^  and  moTaklef  vlth  a  d^p.  dall  p«m;  and  thns  remanifl^ 
firiMi  *-.*\ifir  nfftn^  acrid^ntal  cawe  indtice^  an  aente  iDSammati'^n  which 
h»>.t/^M  t\t':  r^fult,  or  th«  tnrooar,  after  a  lonz  time,  pasees  gradoallv  into  the 
nf^**:  '/f  r'r*oIatir/n  or  ftappiration.  When  the  latter  event  occar>.  the  soh> 
ftt^r*^':  of  ihe  ^rUnd  i<t  qlfimatelj  de«trojed,  and  its  place  occupied  bj  the 
fti^f  which  in  f^tnfiUfA  within  itA  eiterior  envelnpe,  forming  a  si  ogle  cavitr. 
li*:  pii*,  \tf»ih  in  the  tmUi  and  chronic  forms,  la  des*titate  of  that  tuberculoiu 
f/r  f.ht'-.f.y  rnatfcr  which  characterizefl  scrofulous  disease  of  the  glands. 

Af'ufi:  inflammation  of  tbc  glands  ia  generally  accompanied  with  more  cr 
]f,^M  f<:hri)':  diKtur^/ance,  which  differs  in  nothing  from  ordinary  sympcomatie 
^:v^r.  Chronic  inflammation,  on  the  contrary,  scarcely  ever  brings  the  system 
iuUt  >*yrnp:ithy. 

Di*:  prognoM!M  of  thitt  disease,  in  the  external  glands,  is  almost  alwaji 
favounihl':.  When  treatment  is  applied  early,  before  any  appearance  of  sup- 
pijr;jtjoTi,  rcH/iiution  in  vary  often  effected.  But,  when  the  skin  has  begun  to 
;iH>«ijrn<-  a  reddish  or  purpli^h  hue,  or  thefclightcst  fluctuation  can  be  perceived, 
it.  in  it'wrtiUy  futile  to  attempt  to  backen  the  disease,  and  the  practitioner 
shoulrl  eonfino  his  efforts  to  the  hastening  of  the  suppuration. 

Autih»mirnl  ('harnrttrti. — In  the  early  stage  of  the  inflammation,  the  tissue 
of  the  gliind  is  firm,  dense,  and  homogeneous,  and  presents  upon  the  cut  so^ 
fnc^iM,  numerous  dark-reddish  points,  which  mark  the  orifices  of  the  divided 
vesmdM.  In  the  more  advnnccfi  stage,  it  is  dark-red,  easily  torn,  and  infil- 
trated more  or  less  with  effused  blr)od.  When  suppurating,  it  is  softened, 
and  exhibits  at  first  minute  cavities  containing  a  viscid  serous  fluid,  which 
are  gradually  enlarged,  and  at  length  filled  with  a  yellowish  uniform  poi. 
1*h(!  eellulnr  Htructurc  about  the  gland  exhibits,  when  it  has  partaken  in  the 
diHcnhc,  the  UHual  evidences  of  inflammation  in  that  tissue.  (Seo^>«rf^  36.) 

i'miHin. — The  causes  of  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  glands  arc  so  exactly 
thoHe  (if  iriflnninintion  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  re- 
pent thrni  here.  (S(*e  jwtjr.  731.)  If  there  is  any  difference,  it  is,  perhaps, 
that  (he  glands  are  more  liable  than  the  vessels  to  the  influence  of  the  ordi- 
nary caum'H  of  inflammation  in  other  parts.  It  not  nnfrequently  happens  that 
till)  gliind  is  influniod,  in  consequence  of  an  irritation  or  irritant  carried  to  it 
by  the  vchscIh,  while  the  latter  exhibit  no  signs  of  being  themselves  affected. 
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TWatment — Oenetal  bleeding  may  be  emplo3red  wben  the  disease  is  Tio- 
lent,  the  coDstitution  of  the  patient  vigorous,  and  the  inflammation  at  a  stase 
which  admits  of  resolution.  Leeching  is  often  very  useful,  and  may  be 
repeated  once  or  oftener,  if  it  be  considered  very  desirable  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gresH  of  the  disease,  and  prevent  suppuration.  The  cold  poultice,  made  with 
crumb  of  bread  and  lead- water,  may  afterwards  be  applied  with  a  similar 
object.  Saline  cathartics  should  be  given  in  the  early  stages,  and  the  patient 
confined  to  a  vegetable  diet.  Should  suppuration  have  commenced,  or  appear 
inevitable  from  the  prominence  of  the  tumour  and  discoloration  of  the  skin, 
all  these  measures  should  be  abandoned,  and  the  new  process  promoted  by 
emollient  poultices.  After  an  abscess  has  clearly  formed,  and  fluctuation 
become  distinct,  a  free  opening  should  be  made  by  the  lancet.  By  allowing 
the  abscess  to  open  itself,  the  practitioner  endangers,  in  som'e  instances,  ex- 
tensive injury  of  the  cellular  structure,  and  such  a  thinning  of  the  skin,  as  to 
oause  great  destruction'  of  this  tissue,  and  consequently  a  large  ulcer,  and 
ultimately  a  deforming  cicatrix.  If  pus  appears  to  exist  in  distinct  cavities, 
each  one  of  them  should  be  freely  opened. 

In  cases  disposed  to  assume  the  chronic  form,  or  in  those  originally  of  that 
form,  after  due  depletion  by  leeches,  repeated  blisters  will  often  be  found  use- 
inl.  Various  other  discuticnt  applications  may  also  be  resorted  to,  such  as 
the  compound  galbanum  plaster,  the  ammoniac  plaster,  the  mercurial  plaster, 
the  mercurial  ointment,  and  various  unctuous  preparations  of  iodine,  as  the 
simple  or  compound  ointment  of  iodine,  the  ointment  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
and  that  of  iodide  of  mercury.  The  most  effectual  applications  are  thos^  of 
mercury  and  iodine. 

Article  III 

SCROFULOUS  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  ABSORBENT  GLANDS, 

or  EXTERNAL  SCROFULA. 

Syn, — Scrofulous  Adenitis. 

All  the  absorbent  glands,  whether  external  or  internal,  are  liable  to  scro- 
fulous inflammation.  But  there  is  so  much  difference,  both  in  the  course 
and  progress  of  the  disease,  according  as  it  occupies  the  glands  within  or 
those  without  the  great  cavities,  that  it  requires  a  distinct  consideration  in 
these  two  positions.  I  shall  treat  of  it,  under  the  pi'esent  head,  as  it  occurs 
in  the  external  glands,  constituting  ordinary  external  scrofula. 

S^mptomSj  Course,  <Scc, — The  first  symptom  which  usually  calls  attention 
to  the  existence  of  the  disease  is  an  enlargement  of  one  or  more  of  the  glands, 
which  has  come  on  almost  imperceptibly,  and  increases  for  the  most  part  very 
slowly.  The  tumour  is  hard,  somewhat  elastic,  usually  oval,  pretty  well 
defined,  and  more  or  less  movable,  especially  when  near  the  skin.  When  seve- 
ral neighbouring  glands  are  affected,  though  isolated  at  first,  they  often  become 
aggregated  as  the  disease  advances,  forming  a  large,  irregular  mass,  with  an 
nneven,  slightly  lobulated  surface.  In  the  early  stage,  they  are  in  general 
nearly  or  quite  free  from  pain,  and  from  the  other  marks  of  inflammation, 
with  the  single  exception  of  tumefaction.  Sometimes,  without  any  obvious 
eause,  they  cease  to  advance,  becoming  indolent,  and  remaining  in  this  state 
for  months  or  even  years,  and  then  again  resume  their  activity. 

Not  un frequently,  under  proper  treatment,  the  tumour  or  tumours  gradu- 
ally disappear,  leaving  in  some  instances  no  traces,  but  in  the  greater  num- 
ber, perhaps,  slight  glandular  enlargements  which  continue  daring  life.  When 
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allowed  to  pursue  their  own  course,  they  generally  proceed  to  Bupparation; 
and  this  often  happens  even  under  the  best  treatment.  A  hiji^her  grade  of 
inflammation  now  superveneR,  extending  frequently  to  the  neighbouring  cel- 
lular tipsue,  and  sometimes  producing  considerable  pain,  beat,  and  even  febrile 
Hymptomd.  The  tumour  becomes  less  moTable  in  consequence  of  adhesion 
to  the  neighbouring  cellular  tissue,  and  to  the  skin,  which  is  warm,  tender  to 
the  touch,  and  often  reddened.  Fluctuation  is  now  evident,  and  is  felt  eqnably 
over  the  tumour,  or  in  distinct  points,  according  as  the  pus  is  contained  is 
one,  or  several  cavities.  At  length  one  or  more  openings  are  produced,  and 
a  liquid  is  discharged,  which  is  sometimes  true  pos,  sometimes  a  puruloid 
serum  mixed  with  a  curdy  matter,  considered  identical  with  the  tuberculous 
deposit.  Fre()ueDt]y,  pus  first  escapee,  and  afterwards  a  mixture  of  viscid 
serum  and  the  curd- like  matter  alluded  to.  The  latter  very  generally  appean 
when  the  substance  of  the  gland  suppurates.  Occasionally  the  cellular  tissue 
is  the  exclusive  seat  of  suppuration;  in  which  case,  the  liquid  may  consist  of 
genuine  pus  alone.  The  resulting  abscess  is  usually  very  slow  to  heal,  con- 
tinuing for  a  long  time  to  discharge  its  characteristic  matter,  and  sometimoi 
forming  an  obstinate  fistulous  sore,  with  the  skin  about  its  orifice,  smooth, 
shining,  and  of  a  purplish  or  violet  hue. 

It  often  happens  that  the  skin  over  the  abscess  ulcerates,  leaving  an  open 
Bore,  of  an  unhealthy,  characteristic  aspect.  The  edges  are  irregular,  often 
undermined,  sometimes  hard,  swollen,  and  obtuse,  sometimes  thin  and  flabby, 
and  dull-red  or  purplish.  The  bottom  is  uneven,  light-red  or  grayish,  wilh 
soft  indistinct  granulations,  giving  rise  to  a  copious  serous  discharge,  with 
curdlikc  flakes.  The  ulcer  is  often  very  obstinate,  and  frequently  changes  its 
form,  in  consc(|ucnce  of  partial  cicatrization,  or  the  extension  of  ulceration,  or 
of  both  these  processes  going  on  at  the  same  time  in  diflferent  parts.  It  ii 
very  unoertam  in  its  progress,  sometimes  appearing  as  if  about  to  heal,  and 
then  again  breaking  out,  in  consequence  frequently  of  inappreciable  changes 
in  the  state  of  the  system.  It  is  seldom  attended  with  much  pain.  Upon 
healing,  it  is  apt  to  leave  an  irregular,  rugged,  and  unsightly  cicatrix. 

The  su])crfloiuI  glands  of  the  neck  are  most  frequently  affected,  and  next, 
those  of  the  axilla,  groin,  and  mammsc.  The  disease  sometimes  also  attacks 
the  more  deeply  seated  glands.  It  is  apt  to  run  from  gland  to  gland,  along 
the  course  of  the  absorbents  in  which  it  originates.  In  the  neck,  there  is 
sometimes  a  eliain  of  diseased  glands  extending  from  the  ear  to  the  clavicle, 
and  even  within  the  chest.  Sometimes  both  sides  are  affected,  somotioiei 
only  one.  In  the  former  case,  the  tumours  are  apt  to  be  larger  on  one  side 
than  the  other.  The  diseased  superficial  glands  are  distinguishable  from  the 
deep  seated  by  their  greater  prominence  and  mobility. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  vary  with  the  stage.  Even  before  the  appes^ 
ancc  of  the  tumours,  a  certain  disordered  condition  of  the  system  is  oUea 
obvious  to  a  close  inspection,  especially  in  very  severe  cases;  and  peculiar 
physical  characters,  even  in  the  healthy  state,  are  thought  to  mark  a  predis- 
position to  the  disease.  These  have  been  detailed  sufficiently  under  the  hesd 
of  tuberculous  or  scrofulous  disease.  {Sqg  pnt/e  113.)  The  incubative  stage, 
or  that  which  precedes  the  tumefaction,  if  open  enough  to  be  observed,  is 
maikcd  by  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  languor  and  dejection,  defective  or  irre- 
gular appetite,  loss  of  colour  and  of  flesh,  occasional  erratic  pains  in  thebooei 
and  joints,  and  slight  febrile  paroxysms.  Certain  local  symptoms  are  some- 
tinies  also  observable.  The  mucous  membranes  are  apt  to  become  infiaaied, 
especially  that  of  the  nostrils,  whieh  discharges  a  thin  excoriating  fluid,  tod 
is  attended  with  swelling  about  the  nasal  orifices,  so  as  to  impede  the  entrance 
of  air.     The  upper  lip  is  often  swollen  and  chapped  in  the  middle.     In 
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cases,  the  conjuBCtiva  i§  irritated  or  inflamed,  and  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  be- 
come affected  in  such  a  manner  that  the  eyelashes  drop  out.  The  last  joints 
of  the  fingers  are  occasionally  swollen,  and  a  disposition  in  the  nails  to  curve 
forward  at  their  extremities  has  often  been  noticed.  In  many  cases,  however, 
the  tumours  occur  in  the  midst  of  apparent  health,  and,  as  before  observed, 
are  generally  the  first  symptom  which  attracts  attention.  When  constitutional 
symptoms  precede  them,  they  generally  become  ameliorated  after  the  glands 
have  begun  to  enlarge.  But,  as  the  disease  advances,  especially  when  severe, 
the  system  sympathizes  with  the  local  affection,  more  or  less  fever  is  often 
experienced,  and  the  appetite  and  strength,  which  had  improved  for  a  time, 
again  begin  to  fail.  In  the  last  stage,  when  suppuration  has  been  established, 
and  the  patient  labours  under  the  exhausting  and.  irritating  influence  of  large 
abscesses  or  ulcers,  hectic  symptoms  often  occur,  with  various  nervous  de- 
Tangements,  and,  in  the  adult  female,  with  disorder  of  the  uterine  functions. 
In  very  mild  cases,  however,  the  disease  may  run  its  whole  course,  with  little 
if  any  observable  disturbance  of  the  constitution. 

When  the  scrofulous  tendency  is  strong,  the  local  developement  is  not  always 
confined  to  the  glands.  Indolent  swellings  occur  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue,  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  which  ultimately  become  abscesses,  or 
ulcers,  with  pus  similar  to  that  found  in  the  glandular  tumours.  Abscesses 
also  sometimes  form  under  the  fasciae,  or  in  the  cellular  tissue  between  the 
muscles.  The  skin  occasionally  ulcerates  in  consequence  of  a  morbid  condi- 
tion of  its  own  tissue,  forming  open  sores  of  a  very  intractable  character. 
Certain  obstinate  cutaneous  eruptions,  which  sometimes  attend  the  complaint 
in  its  progress^  are  supposed  to  have  their  origin  in  the  scrofulous  taint. 
Chronic  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  and  eyelids  is  not  unfrequent ;  and 
the  mucous  membranes  generally  are  more  or  less  subject  to  the  same  vitia- 
tion. Disease  of  the  joints,  periosteum,  or  bones  may  complicate  the  gland- 
ular aflection ;  though  more  frcquentlv,  when  the  morbid  tendency  finds  a 
▼ent  through  these  ayenues,  it  leaves  the  glands  untouched.  External  scro- 
fula is  also  sometimes  associated  with  a  similar  condition  of  the  internal  glands, 
and  with  those  fatal  derangements  which  result  from  the  deposition  of  tuber- 
enlous  matter  in  the  vital  organs,  or  the  serous  tissues  investing  them.  It 
occasionally  happens  that  the  internal  alternates  with  the  external  disease; 
and,  though  the  two  are,  as  before  stated,  sometimes  associated,  it  may  be 
considered  true,  as  a  general  rule,  that,  in  cases  of  a  strong  tuberculous  or 
Bcrofulous  diathesis,  a  direction  to  the  external  glands  serves  as  a  safeguard, 
in  some  measure  at  least,  against  the  much  more  dangerous  affections  of  the 
hmgs,  brain,  peritoneum,  and  mesenteric  glands. 

The  duration  of  external  scrofula  varies  exceedingly.  Sometimes,  in  slight 
eases,  it  begins  to  retrocede  almost  immediately,  under  proper  treatment,  and 
ihiisbes  its  course  in  a  few  weeks ;  while,  in  other  instances,  it  resists  all  treat- 
ment, and  runs  on  for  many  months,  and  even  for  years.  Generally,  how- 
ever, it  sooner  or  later  terminates  favourably,  unless  complicated  with  or  re- 
placed by  disease  of  the  bones  or  joints,  phthisis,  tabes  mesenterica^  or  some 
other  internal  tuberculous  affection. 

The  disease  is  most  frequent  in  children,  from  the  close  of  the  first  denti- 
tion to  the  period  of  puberty.  It  is  said  to  be  more  frequent  in  females  than 
males ;  and  the  negro,  or  person  of  mixed  blood  between  the  negro  and  white, 
is  much,  more  subject  to  it  than  the  pure  white.  The  attack  usually  com- 
mences in  the  winter  or  spring,  and  the  symptoms  are  often  ameliorated  during 
eommer,  to  resume  their  original  violence  upon  the  return  of  cold  weather. 

Aiutiomical  Characters. — In  the  first  stage,  there  is  merely  an  enlargement 
of  the  gland,  without  any  striking  alteration  of  the  tissue,  unless  that  it  may 
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be  somewbat  redder  and  firmer  than  in  health.  As  the  tomonr  advances,  it 
becomes  still  harder,  exhibiting  a  granular  structure,  and  a  grayish  colour. 
Tuberculous  matter  is  then  deposited  cither  in  the  form  of  distinct  granula- 
tions, or  of  irregular  infiltration,  or  of  roundish  masses,  isolated  or  agglutinated. 
The  proper  tii^sue  of  the  gland  is  now  more  or  lesa  absorbed,  and  sometimea 
wholly  disappears.  In  the*  advanced  st^ige,  abscesses  are  observed,  sometimei 
only  one  or  two,  sometimes  several,  containing  pus,  or  tuberculous  matter  in 
various  states  of  softness. 

Gauges. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  peculiar  state  of  system  often  ezists, 
either  inherited  from  the  parent,  or  derived  from  the  circumstances  of  early 
infancy,  which  constitutes  a  predisposition  to  this  complaint.  There  is,  I  think, 
as  little  doubt,  that  a  similar  predisposition  maybe  created  in  individuals,  pre- 
viously free  from  any  peculiar  morbid  tendency,  by  the  operation  of  eertaim 
causes  which  lower  the  grade  of  the  vital  forces,  and  vitiate  or  impoverish  tJw 
blood.  Such  causes  are  a  meagre  and  unwholesome  diet ;  confined  and  cob- 
taminated  air,  especially  that  of  crowded  apartments;  sedentary  oocupatioDs; 
long  exposure  to  cold,  especially  after  a  previous  habitual  exposure  to  heat,  u 
in  those  who  remove  from  a  warm  to  a  cold  climate ;  a  damp  atmosphere ;  ei- 
cessivo  and  exhausting  indulgences ;  continued  mental  depression ;  and  finally, 
the  infiuence  of  various  diseases,  as  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  syphilis, 
&c.  The  state  of  system  which  may  be  considered,  in  some  oases,  as  merely 
predisposing  to  the  disease,  often  becomes  absolutely  morbid  by  an  excess  « 
the  influence  which  produced  it,  and  thus  passes  directly  into  the  disease  itselt 
The  agencies  above  mentioned  as  predisposing,  thus  become  immediate  cansei. 
In  other  instances,  the  predisposition  is  called  into  action  by  exciting  causes, 
among  which  the  most  prominent  are  those  which  give  rise  to  inflammatios. 
It  is  very  certain  that  this  affection  has  a  strong  tendency  to  develope  scrofu- 
lous disease,  where  the  predisposition  exists.  The  complaints  above  allndei 
to  as  sometimes  co*operating,  by  the  debility  they  induce,  in  establishing  a 
predisposition,  oftencr  operate  as  exciting  causes.  Upon  the  whole,  the  moft 
frequent  sources  of  external  scrofula  are  probably  inheritance,  and  the  com- 
bined influence  of  a  cold,  damp,  and  variable  atmosphere,  with  depressiig 
habits  of  life.  The  disease  is  most  common  in  temperate  latitudes,  where  the 
vfcissitudes  of  weather  are  most  experienced,  and  sufficiently  efifective  measures 
are  not  resorted  to,  as  in  the  extreme  north,  in  guarding  against  the  cold.  It 
is  less  frequent  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe,  because  the  mass  of  tht 
population  in  this  country  eujoy  more  abundant  means  of  physical  comfort 

Nature. — The  nature  of  scrofula  has  been  discussed  under  another  head. 
(Sec  page  1 15.)     It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  observe  that  a  question  has  beea 
made,  whether  the  original  local  affection  is  a  peculiar  inflammation  leadio^ 
to  the  deposit  of  tuberculous  matter,  or  whether  the  deposit  of  this  matter  con- 
8titutes  essentially  the  first  step  of  the  disease;  the  inflammation  resulting froa 
its  presence,  as  from  that  of  any  other  foreign  substance.     In  answer  to  thii, 
it  may  be  stated  that  dissection  often  shows  the  existence  of  a  low  ^rndeof 
inflammation  before  any  tuberculous  matter  has  been  secreted ;  while,  in  foae 
cases  of  scrofula,  inflammation  of  the  same  slow  and  obstinate  character  as  tint 
of  the  tuberculated  glands  sometimes  occurs,  in  one  part  or  another  of  the  bodji 
without  the  obvious  secretion  of  the  characteristic  cheesy  or  curdy  substance* 
The  inference  is,  that,  in  a  system  predisposed  to  scrofula,  the  occorrenee  of 
inflammation  often  leads  to  the  tuberculous  deposition,  which  forms  the  pecaliir 
feature  of  the  complaint ;  and  that  the  existence  of  the  predisposition  whiek 
leads  to  this  deposition,  is  capable  of  impressing  a  peculiar  character  upon  is- 
flammation  arising  from  any  ordinary  cause.     But  it  would  be  akogetber 
premature  to  state  that  a  low  grade  of  inflammation  neooMarilj  pnosdei  tb 
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tnbercQlons  deposit.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  reason  to  belieye  that  this 
matter  is  often  eliminated,  whether  in  consequence  of  a  species  of  yascular  irri- 
tation, whether  from  the  state  of  the  blood,  immediately  from  the  blood-vessels, 
without  the  slightest  preceding  inflammation ;  and  the  truth  probably  is,  that 
^e  state  of  system  which  leads  to  this  deposit,  is  capable  also,  without  the 
deposit,  of  giving  a  somewhat  peculiar  character  to  the  inflammatory  process. 
But,  whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  tuberculous  matter,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  when  once  secreted,  it  serves,  like  a  foreign  body,  as  the  cause  of 
the  subsequent  inflammation,  suppuration,  ulceration,  &o.,  which  are  necessary 
for  its  discharge ;  and  that,  as  it  is  the  chief  source  of  the  obstinacy  and  danger 
of  the  case,  it  must  also  be  the  chief  object  of  solicitude. 

Diagnosis, — Scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  glands  is  distinguished  from 
ordinary  chronic  inflammation  of  the  same  parts  by  the  greater  hardness  of 
the  tumours,  their  less  degree  of  tenderness  upon  pressure,  their  longer  con- 
tinuance and  greater  indisposition  to  yield  to  treatment,  their  frequent  com- 
plication with  other  scrofulous  affections,  and  by  the  state  of  system  which 
precedes  or  attends  them.  The  practitioner  will  also  be  influenced,  in  form- 
ing his  judgment,  by  the  hereditary  or  family  influences,  which  may  have 
served  to  create  a  peculiar  predisposition  in  the  patient.  When,  upon  the 
occurrence  of  suppuration,  the  curdy  matter  above  referred  to  is  discharged, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  scrofulous  nature  of  the  case. 

Treatment, — The  point  that  should  be  first  aimed  at  is  the  correction  of 
the  peculiar  state  of  system  in  which  the  tuberculous  deposit,  and  the  other 
characteristic  morbid  phenomena  of  scrofula,  originate.  While  this  condition 
remains,  our  efforts  to  correct  the  local  disease  will  at  best  be  useless,  and 
may  be  very  injurious.  Either  the  tumours  will  resist  our  remedies,  or,  if 
they  yield  and  disappear,  the  diathesis  will  exhibit  itself  in  disease  of  some 
other  and  more  dangerous  part.  It  is  no  uncommon  event  for  the  recession 
of  scrofulous  swellings  upon  the  neck,  or  in  other  external  situation,  to  be 
followed  by  pulmonary  consumption.  Instances  of  this  kind  have  come  under 
the  notice  of  the  author.  The  late  Dr.  Parrish,  of  Philadelphia,  whoso  expe- 
rience in  this  form  of  disease  was  ample,  had  so  much  dread  of  such  transla- 
tions, that  he  always  employed  measures  calculated  immediately  to  discuss 
scrofulous  tumours  with  great  caution,  and  generally  preferred  leaving  them 
entirely  alone,  addressing  his  remedies  solely  to  the  system.  That  the  swol- 
len glands  are  sometimes  relieved  exclusively  by  local  means,  and  with  im- 
punity, only  proves  that,  in  mild  cases,  the  morbid  tendency  may  exhaust 
Itself  by  the  first  demonstration,  and  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  justification  tdt 
A  similar  course,  in  cases  where  the  tendency  may  be  much  stronger  and 
more  permanent. 

In  order  to  correct  the  state  of  system,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
remove  the  causes  which  may  have  produced,  and  may  still  be  sustaining  it. 
The  patient  should  be  surrounded  with  circumstances  most  favourable  to  the 
production  of  sound  health,  without  undue  excitement.  The  vital  forces 
should  be  invigorated,  and  the  vital  actions  moderately  supported ;  but  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  stimulate  the  latter  beyond  the  healthy  standard.  A 
fresh,  pure  air  at  all  times,  and  exercise  within  the  limits  of  fatigue,  are 
among  the  most  efficient  remedial  measures.  If  the  patient  be  compelled  to  < 
labour  for  a  livelihood,  he  should,  if  possible,  select  an  avocation  in  which  the 
muscles  generally  might  bo  called  into  action,  and  which  would  not  require 
confinement  to  close,  and  especially  to  crowded  apartments.  Among  the 
worst  situations  for  a  scrofulous  patient  are  the  crowded  wards  of  an  ili-con- 
dncted,  and  over-peopled  hospital.  The  diet  should  in  general  be  simple, 
digestible;  and  nutritious^  but  not  stimulating.     Farinaceous  substances^  the 
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disease,  is  well  known.  Ulcers,  and  varions  eraptive  affeetioiM  of  the  slmi 
also  frequently  induce  it.  Thus,  impetiginous  ulcers  of  tbe  head  and  face,  and 
the  sores  so  common  behind  the  ears  in  children,  often  gi^e  rise  to  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck,  and  the  intervening  absorbents. 
The  deep-seated  absorbents  may  become  inflamed  in  consequence  of  a  conto- 
sion,  fracture,  or  deep  penetrating  wound,  and  from  communicating  with  cqI« 
lections  of  various  acrid  secretions.  It  has  been  observed,  however,  that  the 
latter  result  rarely  takes  place,  uuless  the  matter  has  undergone  decompositioi, 
and  acquired  irritating  properties  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Similar  causes  may 
produce  inflammation  of  tkc  viMcral  absorbents,  and  those  of  the  intestines  an 
peculiarly  exposed  to  it,  from  the  frequent  existence  of  inflamed  points  aad 
ulcerations  on  their  inner  surface.  In  all  cases,  the  vessels  are  mflfected  either 
by  a  propagation  of  the  inflammation  from  the  original  point,  through  vbtl 
has  been  called  continuous  sympathy,  or  by  the  absorption  of  acrid  matter 
which  Comes  in  direct  contact  with  their  inner  surface.  But  these  eauaes 
•often  exist  without  inducing  inflammation  of  the  lymphatics;  and  the  infer- 
ence is  admissible,  that  there  must  be  at  the  same  time  some  peculiar  conditiot 
of  system,  acting  as  a  predisposition  to  the  disease.  This  condition  is  seldom 
appreciable;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  bad  living,  sedentary  habiu,  aad 
other  agencies  calculated  to  deteriorate  the  character  of  the  blood,  may  hava 
some  effect  in  producing  it. 

Diagnosis, — The  only  disease  likely  to  be  confounded  with  inflammatimi  of 
the  external  lymphatics,  is  phlebitis  or  inflammation  of  the  veins.  Bat  ii 
this  the  inflamed  cords  are  larger,  of  a  darker  redness,  and  less  disposed  to 
inosculate;  the  lymphatic  glands  do  not  participate  in  the  inflammation;  aad 
the  redness  upon  the  surface  is  less  apt  to  have  the  diffused  character  of  eiy- 
sipelas.  The  progress  of  the  disease,  too,  is  more  rapid ;  suppuration  occurs 
more  speedily;  and  the  constitution  is  in  general  more  profoundly  affected,  ii 
consequence  of  the  passage  of  pus  into  the  circulation. 

Treatment — The  first  indication  is  obviously  to  remove  the  cause,  if  it 
continue  to  act.  Hence,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  any  existing  source  of  irri- 
tation, from  the  wounded  or  inflamed  point,  and  to  correct  the  inflammacioo 
by  cooling  applications,  or  emollient  poultices.  In  poisoned  woundii,  a.s  for 
example,  those  which  happen  in  dissection,  the  application  of  nitrate  of  <iWer 
is  often  useful.  Might  not  the  tincture  of  iodine,  or  a  strong  watery  solotiot 
of  chlorine,  prove  advantageous,  by  chemically  decomposing  any  organic  p<.)i5(A 
existing  in  the  wound  ? 

If  the  pulse  is  full  and  strong,  the  patient  vigorous,  and  the  local  diseast 
considerable,  blood  should  be  taken  from  the  arm ;  but  caution  is  necessirj; 
as  the  nature  of  the  cause,  and  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  sometimes  f^^ 
a  tendency  to  a  low  form  of  disease,  and  it  becomes,  under  such  circumstaDces, 
important  to  husband  the  strength.     Bleeding  can  scarcely  ever  be  proptf 
after  suppuration  has  begun.    Leeching  along  the  course  of  the  absorbents  b 
a  very  valuable  remedy.     Solution  of  acetate  of  lead  in  the  proportion  of  tvo 
drachms  to  the  pint,  or  the  officinal  diluted  solution  of  the  snbacetate,  shtwM 
be  applied  by  means  of  linen  cloths  to  the  inflamed  surface.     Laudanuai  <tf 
acetate  of  morphia  may  be  added  to  either  solution.     Blisters  may  sometiBM 
be  useful;  but  they  seldom  remove  the  disease.    I  have  employed  them  ckieflj 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  cutaneous  and  subcutaneous  inflammatioa,  bj 
applying  them  at  the  outer  limits  of  the  erysipelatous  surface,  partly  oa  tbi 
inflamed  and  partly  on  the  sound  skin.     For  the  same  purpose,  as  well  as  kt 
the  removal  of  the  erysipelatous  inflammation,  recourse  may  be  had  to  t^ 
local  application  of  tincture  of  iodine,  or  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silfcr. 
Bferourial  ointment  may  alao  be  uaed;  and,  if  it  afiboi  tho  moaA,  viU 
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rye  80  much  the  more  efficacious.  When  suppuration  has  be^n,  it  should 
favoured  by  emollient  poultices.  Blisters  sometimes  hasten  it.  When  pus 
Jias  accumulated,  free  openings  should  be  made  for  its  escape;  and  care  should 
be  taken  to  assist  the  discharge,  if  necessary,  by  pressure  with  the  hand  or 
otherwise,  once  or  twice  a  day.  If  this  precaution  be  neglected,  the  pus  may 
spread  through  the  cellular  tissue,  and  extend  the  mischief.  -  Properly  gra- 
duated pressure,  by  means  of  bandages  and  compresses,  is  often  highly  useful 
in  diminishing  the  cavities,  promoting  the  healing  process,  and  causing  the 
absorption  of  the  edematous  effusion. 

-  Internally,  the  saline  cathartics  and  refrigerant  diaphoretics  should  be 
given  in  the  early  stages.  The  neutral  mixture  or  effervescing  draught,  and 
the  antimonials,  when  there  is  no  nausea,  may  be  selected.  Spirit  of  nitric 
ether  should  be  added,  when  the  fever  is  attended  with  nervous  symptoms. 
After  due  depletion,  opium  and  ipecacuanha  should  be  given,  especially  at 
bedtime;  and,  if  the  disease  is  obstinate,  they  may  be  very  usefully  combined 
with  calomel.  When  suppuration  has  taken  place,  it  may  become  necessary 
to  support  the  system  by  quinia,  the  mineral  acids,  wine-whey,  ale  or  porter, 
&c.  Nervous  symptoms  occurring  in  this  stage  may  be  counteracted  by 
infusion  of  serpentaria  and  valerian,  camphor,  and  compound  spirit  of  sul- 
phuric ether ;  and  opiates  should  be  continued.  If  the  tongue  is  dry,  very 
amall  doses  of  mercurial  pill,  combined  or  not  with  opium  and  ipecacuanha, 
may  be  given  at  short  intervals  until  the  mouth  is  slightly  affected.  The 
oil  of  turpentine  is  also  sometimes  useful  under  these  circumstances.  If  the 
case  should  be  typhous  or  adynamic  from  the  commencement,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  begin  early  with  the  tonic  and  stimulant  plan ;  but  such  cases 
have  not  come  under  my  notice. 

The  diet  should  consist,  in  the  early  stages,  chiefly  of  farinaceous  or  muci- 
laginous liquids,  to  which,  in  the  more  advanced  stages,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  add  rennet-whey,  milk,  and  animal  broths  and  jellies,  according  to  the 
degree  of  support  required.  When  there  is  no  fever,  and  the  appetite  is  not 
afiecied,  it  is  sufficient  to  confine  the  patient  to  a  vegetable  diet. 

•Article  IL 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  ABSORBENT  GLANDS. 

Syn, — Lymphadenitis. 

Tliis  affection  may  occur  wherever  there  are  absorbent  glands,  whether 
superficial,  deep-seated,  or  within  the  great  cavities;  but,  as  it  comes  under 
observation,  it  chiefly  affects  the  external  glands,  especially  those  of  the  neck, 
groin,  and  axilla.  The  bronchial  glands  may  be  occasionally  attacked  by 
.  common  inflammation,  and  we  know  that  those  of  the  mesentery  very  often 
beoome  more  or  less  inflamed  in  consequence  of  ulceration  or  infiumniution  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestines;  but  we  have  no  means  of 
attcertaining  this  point  certainly  during  life ;  and,  so  far  as  the  treatment  is 
concerned,  we  must  be  guided  by  general  principles.  The  following  descrip- 
tion has  reference  to  the  external  glands. 

S^mptomsy  Cmtrsey  dec  — The  affected  gknd  becomes  at  first  swollen,  hard, 
painful,  and  tender  to  the  touch.  If  near  the  surface,  it  forms  an  obvious 
tumour,  which  is  usually  oval,  with  a  rather  definite  outline,  and  generally 
somewhat  movable.  The  infiummation,  in  most  cases,  soon  extends  to  the 
lieighbouring  cellular  tissue,  thus  greatlj  increasing  the  tumefaction,  which 
18  now  less,  precisely  bounded^  while  the  gland  becomes  fixed.     Not  unfre* 
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quently  several  glands  are  inflamed  at  the  same  time,  thus  prodncing  iiregi- 
larity  in  the  saiface  of  the  tumour,  perceptible  espeoially  t>j  the  touch.  U 
the  disease  is  not  arrested,  in  a  period  varying  from  one  to  two  weeks,  sop- 
puration  commences ;  the  skin  becomes  thinner  under  the  distension,  and 
assumes  a  dark-reddish  or  somewhat  livid  hue;  and  one  or  more  promiooil 
points  in  the  tumour  are  observable,  where  fluctuation  may  be  perceived. 
The  pus  is  contained  sometimes  in  one,  sometimes  in  several  distinct  cavitia. 
Occasionally  it  is  confined  to  the  gland,  in  which  case  the  tumour  is  cireui* 
scribed  and  somewhat  movable ;  occasionally  to  the  surrounding  parts,  wkta 
the  boundary  of  the  swelling  is  quite  indefinite;  and  not  onfrequently  oeci* 
pies  both  situations.  The  skin  at  length  ulcerates;  and  the  abscess  or  ah* 
Bcesscs  open,  discharging  a  homogeneous  healthy  pus,  sometimes  in  small 
quantities,  sometimes  copiously;  and  then  gradually  heal,  leaving  almoit 
.always  more  or  less  swelling  and  hardness,  which  last  for  a  long  time,  bd 
ultimately  in  general  disappear. 

Sometimes  the  tumour,  before  suppuration  has  commenced,  or  has  madt 
any  considerable  progress,  ceases  to  increase,  becomes  less  painful  and  tender, 
but  at  the  same  time  harder  and  more  circumscribed,  and  continues  thus  far 
a  long  time  in  a  state  of  chronic  inflammation,  with  a  slight  feeling  of  belt 
and  soreness.  The  inflammation  sometimes  takes  on  at  the  beginning  tht 
chronic  form.  In  this  case,  the  gland  slowly  enlarges  and  hardens,  eoi- 
tinuing  circumscribed  and  movable,  with  a  deep,  dull  pain;  and  thus  remaiw, 
until  either  some  aix^idental  cause  induces  an  acute  inflammation  whick 
hastens  the  result,  or  the  tumour,  after  a  long  time,  passes  gradually  into  tbt 
state  of  resolution  or  suppuration.  When  the  latter  event  occurs,  the  sob* 
stance  of  the  gland  is  ultimately  destroyed,  and  its  place  occupied  by  tbt 
us,  which  is  confined  within  its  exterior  envelope,  forming  a  single  cavity. 

he  pus,  both  in  the  acute  and  chronic  forms,  is  destitute  of  that  tuberculooi 
or  cheesy  matter  which  characterizes  scrofulous  disease  of  the  glands. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  glands  is  generally  accompanied  with  more  or 
less  febrile  disturbance,  which  differs  in  nothing  from  ordinary  symptomatk 
fever.  Chronic  inflammation,  on  the  contrary,  scarcely  ever  brings  the  system 
into  sympathy. 

The  prognosis  of  this  disease,  in  the  external  glands,  is  almost  alwayi 
fiELVourablc.  When  treatment  is  applied  early,  before  any  appearance  of  sap- 
puration,  resolution  is  very  often  effected.  But,  when  the  skin  haa  begun  to 
assume  a  reddish  or  purplish  hue,  or  the  slightest  fluctuation  can  be  peroeired, 
it  is  generally  futile  to  attempt  to  backen  the  disease,  and  the  practitioDer 
should  confine  his  efforts  to  the  hastening  of  the  suppuration. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  the  early  stage  of  the  inflammation,  the  iimm 
of  the  gland  is  firm,  dense,  and  homogeneous,  and  presents  upon  the  cut  n^ 
faces,  numerous  dark-reddish  points,  which  mark  the  orifices  of  the  divided 
vessels.  In  the  more  advanced  stage,  it  is  dark-red,  easily  torn,  and  infil- 
trated more  or  less  with  efliised  blood.  When  suppurating,  it  is  softcsed, 
and  exhibits  at  first  minute  cavities  containing  a  viscid  serous  fluid,  wkick 
are  gradually  enlarged,  and  at  length  filled  with  a  yellowish  uniform  pu> 
The  cellular  structure  about  the  gland  exhibits,  when  it  haa  partaken  in  the 
disease,  the  usual  evidences  of  inflammation  in  that  tissue.  (See  page  36.) 

Caune*. — The  causes  of  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  glands  arc  so  exactly 
those  of  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  r»- 
peat  them  here.  (See  page  731.)  If  there  is  any  difference,  it  is,  perhipiy 
that  tlie  glands  are  more  liable  than  the  vessels  to  the  influence  of  the  ordi- 
nary causes  of  inflammation  in  other  parts.  It  not  unfrequenlly  happens  thit 
the  gland  is  influmed,  in  consequence  of  an  irritation  or  irritant  carried  to  it 
by  the  vessels,  while  the  latter  exhibit  no  signs  of  being  themselves  aflfClAl 
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TWafment. — Oenetal  bleeding  may  be  employed  when  the  disease  is  Tio- 
lent,  the  constitution  of  the  patient  vigorous,  and  the  inflammation  at  a  sta^e 
which  admits  of  resolution.  Leeching  is  often  very  useful,  and  may  be 
repeated  once  or  oftener,  if  it  be  considered  very  desirable  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease,  and  prevent  suppuration.  The  cold  poultice,  made  with 
crumb  of  bread  and  lead-water,  may  afterwards  be  applied  with  a  similar 
object.  Saline  cathartics  should  be  given  in  the  early  stages,  and  the  patient 
confined  to  a  vegetable  diet.  Should  suppuration  have  commenced,  or  appear 
inevitable  from  the  prominence  of  the  tumour  and  discoloration  of  the  skin, 
all  these  measures  should  be  abandoned,  and  the  new  process  promoted  by 
emollient  poultices.  After  an  abscess  has  clearly  formed,  and  fluctuation 
l)ecome  distinct,  a  free  opening  should  be  made  by  the  lancet.  By  allowing 
the  abscess  to  open  itself,  the  practitioner  endangers,  in  som'e  instances,  ex- 
tensive injury  of  the  cellular  structure,  and  such  a  thinning  of  the  skin,  as  to 
cause  great  destruction'  of  this  tissue,  and  consequently  a  large  ulcer,  and 
ultimately  a  deforming  cicatrix.  If  pus  appears  to  exist  in  distinct  cavities, 
each  one  of  them  should  be  freely  opened. 

In  cases  disposed  to  assume  the  chroni<$  form,  or  in  those  originally  of  that 
form,  after  duo  depletion  by  leeches,  repeated  blisters  will  often  be  found  use- 
■Ibl.  Yaj*ious  other  discutient  applications  may  also  be  resorted  to,  such  as 
the  compound  galbanum  plaster,  the  ammoniac  plaster,  the  mercurial  plaster, 
the  mercurial  ointment,  and  various  unctuous  preparations  of  iodine,  as  the 
aimple  or  compound  ointment  of  iodine,  the  ointment  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
and  that  of  iodide  of  mercury.  The  most  effectual  implications  are  thos^  of 
mercury  and  iodine. 

Article  IIL 

SCROFULOUS  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  ABSORBENT  GLANDS, 

or  EXTERNAL  SCROFULA. 

Syn. — Scrofulous  Adenitis. 

All  the  absorbent  glands,  whether  external  or  internal,  are  liable  to  scro- 
fulous inflammation.  But  there  is  so  much  difference,  both  in  the  course 
and  progress  of  the  disease,  according  as  it  occupies  the  glands  within  or 
those  without  the  great  cavities,  that  it  requires  a  distinct  consideration  in 
these  two  positions.  I  shall  treat  of  it,  under  the  present  head,  as  it  occurs 
in  the  external  glands,  constituting  ordinary  external  scrofula. 

S^ptoTMj  Course,  dhc. — The  first  symptom  which  usually  calls  attention 
to  the  existence  of  the  disease  is  an  enlargement  of  one  or  more  of  the  glands, 
-which  has  come  on  almost  imperceptibly,  and  increases  for  the  most  part  vei^ 
slowly.  The  tumour  is  hard,  somewhat  elastic,  usually  oval,  pretty  well 
defined,  and  more  or  less  movable,  especially  when  near  the  skin.  \Vhen  aeve- 
ral  neighbouring  glands  are  affected,  though  isolated  at  first,  they  often  become 
aggregated  as  the  disease  advances,  forming  a  large,  irregular  mass,  with  an 
uneven,  slightly  lobulated  surface.  In  the  early  stage,  they  are  in  general 
nearly  or  quite  free  from  pain,  and  from  the  other  marks  of  inflammation, 
with  the  single  exception  of  tumefaction.  Sometimes,  without  any  obvious 
eanse,  they  cease  to  advance,  becoming  indolent,  and  remaining  in  this  state 
for  months  or  even  years,  and  then  again  resume  their  activity. 

Not  unfrequently,  under  proper  treatment,  the  tumour  or  tumours  gradu- 
ally disappear,  leaving  in  some  instances  no  traces,  but  in  the  greater  num- 
ber, perhaps,  slight  glandular  enlargements  which  continue  daring  life.  When 
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\i  ':^.  ;iimr.ii7.  if  :"■»  rl^r^^rsi/.a  be  -:rmi«ii»r»fX  aaiT-idUu*.  Ii:di?ii8  ir  'ima&eBfii 
■i  ..  i.,r.i».  T  '/.I*  >;«;..:r:  :'  c^rLraiaai  ir  :t  ".ti*:;  3ier:aral  iuinii«HL':  -^  oi3i'» 
«.',  lJt^^»^i  -'■.  '•".  ■*"i'''*    r  iii  v-ti  f:ra  ■rf4».i.i.i  pf:.ul"niM;  iatBi*:iiiadi^!3teaa; 

rr*.ij  r.-r  -.*»:'i  w"."!!  *•  r*.-^  *5^^.  *?-p«ri:!a^7  if  ^pLiei  ia  :h*»  «ariler  iU;^«.  t:«r:?« 

.r  *r.v./i  r>?  fiv  .-iriti  cj  em-.  11  let:  praldwa:  i:i«i  die  ihRcer^.  wti^a  f.nzhed, 
4r.'/u^'i  r^  ''jp^r.*:':  -^j  :c.r  Lia'^fc^L  .SuO'^d  ;h»^  AbH:ea»  >ieceniense  i=i->  a  iS&nil->af 
v.T».  rbi*  ^ir.i^'i*  »f."-'ii :  h^  ^iftised  bj  -xiai^un^r  inj»si:tl'>o*,  ^^r  diiwxi'ir-i  bj 
>p*'.r.3r*-V:rit,  or  lai«i  '  p^n  cj  ti*  kaire.  Warn  uj«ar^  are  £:-nii»Hi.  Lii-ej  ?a<:'«ji 
ar,  £r^r.  b<;  'reared  with  Kiid  'ire^inga.  If  iati>p:«ed  i**j  h^sol.  u«j  msT  be 
4iirr.rilAf/:d  "r/j  rtvln  c<rr3>:,  ihe  oictaKn:  cf  r*ii  ^de  or  fabGicrace  of  mcrccrj 
mr>r^  or  IfsM  dilar^,  toac  of  i>>ii'j'»  '>r  biDi->i:>ie  of  oKrcory.  weak  niuio  xid, 
ani  other  .itirriiiaj  appl:caci>'.iu.  Tbe  0':!i:qkdc  of  b'^iide  of  lead  hA.«  &!»>  becA 
7er^-  Mr;Tij^ij  re<:ommeLd«ti.  When  the  aiocr  U  ^bbj.  an«i  •ibpiTtfed  b>  f^ra 
fiin^T'^n!^  ^striTilatlori-^,  chalk,  dried  alom.  ci:rue  of  silrer.  the  vegeaUe 
a.'ttriri;r<:riM,  l^emvian  bark,  h/:.,  xoaj  be  rriRortoi  to.  If  fccid  aad  ganzK- 
TiOii^,  r:hioride  of  fwla  or  lime,  crea.<;ote.  an  i  che  fenneDtin^  p^;;c«  are  a;u table 
\\,^.\<isj\  oTj  M.  ^  b  oai  d  a  rru  V:  i  d  flam  mac  :oq  f  a  p^rve  ne,  it  sboold  be  corr^c  ie<i  bj 
':riiriiiir;rit  fi'iqicice.'-.  To  obviate  the  danger  arising  from  the  cure  of  the  l>xai 
affertioni  it  has  been  recommended  to  establish  a  stesdv  ezteriAal  rernLioBi 
by  rri'rarijf  of  ^ton^  or  i<»ues  in  the  arm.s  or  legs. 

J'roffhtffarti/i  TfotukAni. — In  persons  known  or  atroDglv  suspected  to  hare 
the  K/;rofuIouA  predi-p'^/ifitionTit  ia  of  great  impi.>rtance  to  prerent  the  deveiope- 
\i\M\i  of  rbe  (\\Af:Zde  by  i^ui table  prophylactic  treatment.  The  measures  to  be 
employed  are  identical  with  thoae  already  mentioned  as  calculated  to  obviate 
the  cauMe»  of  the  dir<ea«ey  and  need  not  be  again  enamerated.  Bat  the  care 
of  the  physician  (thould  extend  even  beyond  the«e.  When  a  scrofulous  fenule 
in  likely  t/>  U:eome  a  mother,  or  even  when  the  defect  lies  upon  the  side  of  the 
male  parent,  the  utmo!<t  care  should  be  employed,  during  pregnancy,  to  keep 
her  in  a  H^mnd  state  of  health;  and  the  same  care  should  afterwards  be  ex- 
tended to  the  period  of  lactation.  If  the  mother  positively  labonr  under  the 
<\\n(:HM!f  hhe  should  relinffuish  to  a  healthy  and  vigorous  wet  nurse  the  nonrbh- 
ment  of  the  infant.  The  child  should  be  weaned  at  the  end  of  a  year,  and 
thfn  fed  with  milk,  farinaceous  substances,  and  a  portion  of  light  animal  food; 
and  thfhc  nhould  be  commenced  with,  even  before  the  breast  has  been  relin- 
<|uislicd.  Att4;ntion  should  be  paid  to  the  clothing  of  the  child,  who  sh«>ald 
Ui  kept  j>rfrfectly  clean,  exposed  freely  to  the  fresh  air,  and  early  accustomed 
Uf  active  exerciHc.  Tlic  mental  precocity,  which  is  a  not  unfre<|uent  attendant 
of  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  should  rather  be  repressed  than  encouraged.  The 
physical  rather  than  the  mental  education  should  engage  the  solicitude  of  the 
I>arent;  and,  when  the  time  comes  for  the  choice  of  an  occupation,  the  atten- 
tion should  be  directed  to  one,  which  would  lead  necessarily  to  frec^uent  or 
habitual  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

Article  IF. 

DISEASE  OF  THE  BRONCHIAL  GLANDS. 

These  glands,  from  ten  to  twenty  in  number,  are  seated  about  the  bifom- 
tion  of  the  trachea,  and  its  bronchial  ramifications,  which  they  aocompaoy  for 
somo  distance  into  the  pulmonary  tissue.  It  should  be  recollected  thit, 
though  reddish  in  early  life,  and  afterwards  gnyiab,  they  altimalelj  oto 
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cases,  the  coDJunctiva  ilb  irritated  or  ioflamed,  and  the  edgev  of  the  eyelids  be- 
come affected  id  such  a  manner  that  the  eyelashes  drop  out.  The  last  joints 
of  the  fingers  are  occasionally  swollen,  and  a  disposition  in  the  nails  to  curve 
forward  at  their  extremities  has  often  been  noticed.  In  many  oases,  however, 
the  tumours  occur  in  the  midst  of  apparent  health,  and,  as  before  observed, 
are  generally  the  first  symptom  which  attracts  attention.  When  constitutional 
symptoms  precede  them,  they  generally  become  am'eliorated  after  the  glands 
have  begun  to  enlarge.  But,  as  the  disease  advances,  especially  when  severe, 
the  system  sympathizes  with  the  local  affection,  more  or  less  fever  is  often 
experienced,  and  the  appetite  and  strength,  which  had  improved  for  a  time, 
again  begin  to  fail.  In  the  last  stage,  when  suppuration  has  been  established, 
and  the  patient  labours  under  the  exhausting  and  irritating  influence  of  large 
abscesses  or  ulcers,  hectic  symptoms  often  occur,  with  various  nervous  de- 
rangements, and,  in  the  adult  female,  with  disorder  of  the  uterine  functions. 
In  very  mild  cases,  however,  the  disease  may  run  its  whole  course,  with  little 
if  any  observable  disturbance  of  the  constitution. 

When  the  scrofulous  tendency  is  strong,  the  local  developement  is  not  always 
confined  to  the  glands.  Indolent  swellings  occur  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue,  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  which  ultimately  become  abscesses,  or 
ulcers,  with  pus  similar  to  that  found  in  the  glandular  tumours.  Abscesses 
also  sometimes  form  under  the  fascias,  or  in  the  cellular  tissue  between  the 
muscles.  The  skin  occasionally  ulcerates  in  consequence  of  a  morbid  condi- 
tion of  its  own  tissue,  forming  open  sores  of  a  very  intractable  character. 
Certain  obstinate  cutaneous  eruptions,  which  sometimes  attend  the  complaint 
in  its  progress;  are  supposed  to  have  their  origin  in  the  scrofulous  taint. 
Chronic  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  and  eyelids  is  not  unfrequent ;  and 
the  mucous  membranes  generally  are  more  or  less  subject  to  the  same  vitia- 
tion. Disease  of  the  joints,  periosteum,  or  bones  may  complicate  the  gland- 
ular affection ;  though  more  frcquCntlv,  when  the  morbid  tendency  finds  a 
Tent  through  these  avenues,  it  leaves  the  glands  untouched.  External  scro- 
fula is  also  sometimes  associated  with  a  similar  condition  of  the  internal  glands, 
and  with  those  fatal  derangements  which  result  from  the  deposition  of  tuber- 
enlouA  matter  in  the  vital  organs,  or  the  serous  tissues  investing  them.  It 
occasionally  happens  that  the  internal  alternates  with  the  external  disease; 
and,  though  the  two  are,  as  before  stated,  sometimes  associated,  it  may  be 
considered  true,  as  a  general  rule,  that,  in  cases  of  a  strong  tuberculous  or 
scrofulous  diathesis,  a  direction  to  the  external  glands  serves  as  a  safeguard, 
in  some  measure  at  least,  against  the  much  more  dangerous  affections  of  the 
hings,  brain,  peritoneum,  and  mesenteric  glands. 

The  duration  of  external  scrofula  varies  exceedingly.  Sometimes,  in  slight 
cases,  it  begins  to  retrocede  almost  immediately,  under  proper  treatment,  and 
finishes  its  course  in  a  few  weeks ;  while,  in  other  instances,  it  resists  all  treat- 
ment, and  runs  on  for  many  months,  and  even  for  years.  Generally,  how- 
ever, it  sooner  or  later  terminates  favourably,  unless  complicated  with  or  re- 
placed by  disease  of  the  bones  or  joints,  phthisis,  tabes  mesenterica^  or  some 
other  internal  tuberculous  affection. 

The  disease  is  most  frequent  in  children,  from  the  close  of  the  first  denti- 
tion to  the  period  of  puberty.  It  is  said  to  be  more  frequent  in  females  than 
males ;  and  the  negro,  or  person  of  mixed  blood  between  the  negro  and  white, 
is  much  more  subject  to  it  than  the  pure  white.  The  attack  usually  com- 
mences in  the  winter  or  spring,  and  the  symptoms  are  often  ameliorated  during 
summer,  to  resume  their  original  violence  upon  the  return  of  cold  weather. 

Andtomical  Characters. — In  the  first  stage,  there  is  merely  an  enlargement 
of  the  gland,  without  any  striking  alteration  of  the  tissue;  unless  that  it  may 
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be  somewbat  redder  and  firmer  than  in  health.  Ab  the  tomoiir  adTaneea,  it 
becomes  still  harder,  exhibiting  a  granular  stmctnrej  and  a  grayish  oolov. 
Tuberculous  matter  is  then  deposited  either  in  the  form  of  distinct  granmb- 
tiops,  or  of  irregular  infiltration,  or  of  roundish  masses,  isolated  or  agglutinatei. 
The  proper  tissue  of  the  gland  is  now  more  or  less,  absorbed,  and  aometiiaei 
wholly  aisappears.  In  the^  advanced  stage,  absoesses  are  obeerved,  sometinct 
only  one  or  two,  sometimes  several,  containing  pus,  or  tubercoloos  matter  ii 
various  states  of  softness. 

CauMs. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  peculiar  state  of  system  often  existi, 
cither  inherited  from  the  parent,  or  derived  from  the  circnmstanoes  of  etrly 
infancy,  which  constitutes  a  predisposition  to  this  complaint.  There  is,  I  thiak, 
as  little  doubt,  that  a  similar  predisposition  may  be  created  in  individuals,  pn> 
viously  free  from  any  peculiar  morbid  tendency,  by  the  opermtion  of  ceitiii 
causes  which  lower  the  grade  of  the  vital  forces,  and  vitiate  or  impovmsb  tk 
blood.  Such  causes  are  a  meagre  and  unwholesome  diet ;  confined  and  e»> 
taminated  air,  especially  that  of  crowded  apartments ;  sedentary  occupation; 
long  exposure  to  cold,  especially  after  a  previous  habitual  expoenre  to  hcat|ii 
in  those  who  remove  from  a  warm  to  a  cold  climate ;  a  damp  atmosphere ;  ex- 
cessive and  exhausting  indulgences ;  continued  mental  depression ',  and  fiaallj, 
the  influence  of  various  diseases,  as  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  measles^  ijphilii» 
&c.  The  state  of  system  which  may  be  considered,  in  some  cases,  as  mcnlf 
predisposing  to  the  disease,  often  becomes  absolutely  morbid  by  an  excess  i 
the  influence  which  produced  it,  and  thus  passes  directly  into  the  disease  itscU 
The  agencies  above  mentioned  as  predisposing,  thus  become  immedimie 
In  other  instances,  the  predisposition  is  called  into  action  by  exdtiiig  cai 
among  which  the  most  prominent  are  those  which  give  rise  to  inflamnatioa. 
It  is  very  certain  that  this  affection  has  a  strong  tendency  to  develope  scrofii- 
lous  disease,  where  the  predisposition  exists.  The  complaints  above  allaM 
to  as  sometimes  co-operating,  by  the  debility  they  induce,  in  establishing  s 
predisposition,  ofteocr  operate  as  exciting  eauses.  Upon  the  whole,  the  BOrt 
frequent  sources  of  external  scrofula  are  probably  inheritance,  and  the  com- 
bined influence  of  a  cold,  damp,  and  variable  atmosphere,  with  depresnag 
habits  of  life.  The  disease  is  most  common  in  temperate  latitudes,  where  tW 
vrcissitudes  of  weather  are  most  experienced,  and  sufficiently  effective  mcaMns 
are  not  resorted  to,  as  in  the  extreme  north,  in  guarding  against  the  cold,  li 
is  less  frequent  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe,  because  the  ssass  of  tW 
population  in  this  country  eojoy  more  abundant  means  of  physical  comfort 

Nature. — The  nature  of  scrofula  has  been  discussed  under  another  heai 
(See  patje  115.)  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  observe  that  a  question  has  beet 
made,  whether  the  original  local  affection  is  a  peculiar  inflammation  leadiB^ 
to  the  deposit  of  tuberculous  matter,  or  whether  the  deposit  of  this  matter  cos- 
stitutes  essentially  the  first  step  of  the  disease;  the  inflammation  resahiagfrtMi 
its  prcscDce,  as  from  that  of  aoy  other  foreign  substance.  In  answer  to  ihift. 
it  may  he  stated  that  dissection  often  shows  the  existence  of  a  low  grade  of 
inflammation  before  any  tuberculous  matter  has  been  secreted ;  while,  in  mmit 
cases  of  scrofula,  inflammation  of  the  same  slow  and  obstinate  character  astbi& 
of  the  tuborculated  glands  sometimes  occurs,  in  one  part  or  another  of  the  bodj, 
without  the  obvious  secretion  of  the  characteristic  cheesy  or  curdy  substaoef. 
The  inference  is,  that,  in  a  system  predisposed  to  scrofula,  the  occamnee  <i 
inflammation  often  leads  to  the  tuberculous  deposition,  which  forms  the  pecalaf 
feature  of  the  complaint ;  and  that  the  existence  of  the  predisposicioB  wkirb 
leads  to  this  deposition,  is  capable  of  impressing  a  peculiar  cbaracter  upoo  ii* 
flammation  arising  from  any  ordinary  cause.  But  it  woald  be  ahopetkr 
premature  to  state  that  a  low  grade  of  inflammation  necciBsrily  preeedes  thi 
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ttibercnlons  deposit.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  reason  to  believe  that  this 
matter  is  often  eliminated,  whether  in  consequence  of  a  species  of  vascular  irri- 
tation, whether  from  the  state  of  the  blood,  immediately  from  the  blood-vessels, 
without  the  slightest  preceding  inflammation ;  and  the  truth  probably  is,  that 
the  state  of  system  which  leads  to  this  deposit,  is  capable  also,  without  the 
deposit,  of  giving  a  somewhat  peculiar  character  to  the  inflammatory  process. 
But,  whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  tuberculous  matter,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  when  once  secreted,  it  serves,  like  a  foreign  body,  as  the  cause  of 
the  subsequent  inflammation,  suppuration,  ulceration,  &o.,  which  are  necessary 
for  its  discharge ;  and  that,  as  it  is  the  chief  source  of  the  obstinacy  and  danger 
of  the  case,  it  must  also  be  the  chief  object  of  solicitude. 

Diagnosis. — Scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  glands  is  distinguished  from 
ordinary  chronic  inflammation  of  the  same  parts  by  the  greater  hardness  of 
the  tumours,  their  less  degree  of  tenderness  upon  pressure,  their  longer  con- 
tinuance and  greater  indisposition  to  yield  to  treatment,  their  frequent  com- 
plication with  other  scrofulous  afliections,  and  by  the  state  of  system  which 
precedes  or  attends  them.  The  practitioner  will  also  be  influenced,  in  form* 
mg  his  judgment,  by  the  hereditary  or  family  influences,  which  may  have 
served  to  create  a  peculiar  predisposition  in  the  patient.  When,  upon  the 
occurrence  of  suppuration,  the  curdy  matter  above  referred  to  iis  diischarged, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  scrofulous  nature  of  the  case. 

Treatment. — ^The  point  that  should  be  first  aimed  at  is  the  correction  of 
the  peculiar  state  of  system  in  which  the  tuberculous  deposit,  and  the  other 
ehancteristic  morbid  phenomena  of  scrofula,  originate.  While  this  condition 
remains,  our  efforts  to  correct  the  local  disease  will  at  best  be  useless,  and 
may  be  very  injurious.  Either  the  tumours  will  resist  our  remedies,  or,  if 
they  yield  and  disappear,  the  diathesis  will  exhibit  itself  in  disease  of  some 
other  and  more  dangerous  part.  It  is  no  uncommon  event  for  the  recession 
of  scrofulous  swellings  upon  the  neck,  or  in  other  external  situation,  to  be 
followed  by  pulmonary  consumption.  Instances  of  this  kind  have  come  under 
the  notice  of  the  author.  The  late  Br.  Parrish,  of  Philadelphia,  whoso  expe- 
rience in  this  form  of  disease  was  ample,  had  so  much  dread  of  such  transhi- 
tions,  that  he  always  employed  measures  calculated  immediately  to  discuss 
ecrofulous  tumours  with  great  caution,  and  generally  preferred  leaving  them 
entirely  alone,  addressing  his  remedies  solely  to  the  system.  That  the  swol- 
len glands  are  sometimes  relieved  exclusively  by  local  means,  and  with  im- 
punity, only  proves  that,  in  mild  cases,  the  morbid  tendency  may  exhaust 
Itself  by  the  first  demonstration,  and  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  justification  fo^ 
%  similar  course,  in  cases  where  the  tendency  may  be  much  stronger  and 
more  permanent. 

In  order  to  correct  the  state  of  system,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
remove  the  causes  which  may  have  produced,  and  may  still  be  sustaining  it. 
The  patient  should  be  surrounded  with  circumstances  roost  favourable  to  the 
production  of  sound  health,  without  undue  excitement.  The  vital  forces 
should  be  invigorated,  and  the  vital  actions  moderately  supported ;  but  care 
should  be  taken  net  to  stimulate  the  latter  beyond  the  healthy  standard.  A 
fineah,  pure  air  at  all  times,  and  exercise  within  the  limits  of  fatigue,  are 
among  the  most  efficient  remedial  measures.  If  the  patient  be  compelled  to  > 
labour  for  a  livelihood,  he  should,  if  possible,  select  an  avocation  in  which  the 
mnscles  generally  might  bo  called  into  action,  and  which  would  not  require 
confinement  to  close,  and  especially  to  crowded  apartments.  Among  the 
worst  situations  for  a  scrofulous  patient  are  the  crowded  wards  of  an  ill-con- 
ducted, and  over-peopled  hospital.  The  diet  should  in  general  be  simple, 
digestible,  and  nutritious,  but  not  stimulating.     Farinaceous  substances,  the 
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more  easily  digested  fruits  and  vegetables,  milk,  meats  in  moderation,  and 
especially  boil^  meats,  may  be  employed.     Should  the  patient  find  himself 
over- stimulated  by  animal  food,  he  should  diminish  the  quantity,  or  abandon 
it  for  a  time.     But,  in  relation  to  diet,  reference  must  be  had  to  the  stage  of 
the  disease,  and  the  state  of  the  system.     Should  the  local  inflammation  be 
considerable,  or  any  febrile  excitement  exist,  as  sometimes  happens  in  the 
earlier  stages,  it  would  be  proper  to  confine  the  patient  to  vegetable  food. 
In  the  stages  of  debility,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  stimulating  kinds  of  ani- 
mal  food  become  advisable,  and  sometimes  necessary.     The  clothing  shooU 
be  such  as  to  preserve  the  temperature  of  the  surface  as  nearly  equable  as 
possible ;  and  for  this  purpose  garments  of  wool  should  be  worn  next  the  skin. 
The  miud  should  be  kept  in  a  state  of  moderate  and  agreeable  occupation, 
neither  overworked  on  the  one  hand,  nor  allowed  to  prey  upon  itself  by  utter 
idleness  on  the  other ;  and  efibrts  should  be  made  to  produce  and  sustain  a 
cheerful  flow  of  spirits,  or  at  least  a  feeling  of  placidity  and  contentment 
The  injurious  influences  of  climate  should  be  obviated,  as  far  as  possiblsp 
without  sacrificing  the  all-important  requisite  of  exercise  in  the  open  air. 
Many  of  these  conditions  may  be  fulfilled  by  a  sea-voyage,  or  by  travelling  on 
land,  especially  if  the  course  of  the  patient  be  directed  towaixls  a  warm  cli- 
mate during  winter.     Where  long  journeys  are  impracticable,  excursions, 
within  the  means  of  the  patient,  to  watering-places,  or  to  the  seashore,  shoold 
be  recommended ;  and  great  advantage  will  sometimes  accrue,  in  the  case  of 
adults,  from  their  performance  on  horseback.     The  waters  of  many  of  the 
springs,  employed  both  internally  and  externally,  will  be  found  to  add  to  the 
various  other  aidvantagcs  of  these  excursions;  and  few  remedies  are  more  effi* 
cacious  in  scrofulous  affections,  where  the  lungs  are  not  involved  or  suspectedi 
and  especially  in  the  cases  of  children,  than  sea-bathing  and  a  residence  bj 
the  sea- side.     Experience  has  shown  that  such  an  exposure  is  peculiarly  un&* 
vourablc  to  persons  consumptively  disposed,  and  to  such  persons,  even  though 
afiected  with  external  scrofula,  the  sea-shore  should  not  be  recommended. 

In  addition  to  the  measures  above  advised,  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  all 
the  functions  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  healthy  state.  If  any  one  of  tha 
secretions  be  deranged,  deficient,  or  excessive,  it  should  be  corrected  by  the 
appropriate  remedies.  Constipation  should  be  obviated  by  means  calculated 
not  to  injure  the  tone  of  the  bowels,  or  depress  the  general  strength.  Excess 
of  acid  in  the  stomach,  or  elsewhere,  should  be  neutralized  by  lime-water,  or 
one  of  the  alkaline  carbonates.  Excitement  should  be  equalized  by  supply- 
ing its  deficiency  in  particular  parts  by  artificial  measures.  Thus,  if  the  feet 
and  hands  are  habitually  cold,  and  the  surface  of  the  body  habitually  pallid, 
frictions,  champooing,  gentle  slapping  upon  the  skin,  rubefacient  linimenti, 
and  warm  stimulating  pcdiluvia  or  baths,  as  of  common  salt,  mustard,  nitro- 
muriatic  acid,  &c.,  should  be  resorted  to.  Internal  inflammations  should  ba 
counteracted,  as  far  as  may  be,  without  exhausting  the  resources  of  the  s}'»' 
tem.  Hence,  local  depletion,  counter-irritation,  the  antimonials  and  other 
refrigerant  diaphoretics,  and  the  saline  cathartics,  should  bo  preferred  to  free 
depletion  by  the  lancet.  The  same  rule  is  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  any 
febrile  excitement  that  may  attend  the  developement  of  the  tamours. 

The  state  of  the  blood  should  be  attended  to,  and,  if  a  deficiency  of  red 
corpuscles  be  observed,  as  may  not  unfrequently  happen,  it  should  be  supplied 
by  means  of  animal  food,  and  the  use  of  the  chalybeates.  The  preparations 
of  iron  are,  indeed,  among  the  most  efficacious  remedies  in  scrofulous  aiec- 
tions.  They  act  directly  by  their  tonio  power,  and  indirectly  by  increasing 
the  richness  of  the  blood.  Those  should  be  preferred  whioh  are  at  the  stine 
time  least  irritating  to  the  etomaoh,  and  moat  readily  enter  the  dicaktion. 
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The  pills  of  carbonate  of  iron  of  the  Pharmacoposia,  the  powder  of  iron,  the 
Bubcarbonate,  the  tincture  of  the  chloride,  and  the  solution  of  the  iodide, 
may  be  employed.  Some  recommend  also  highly  the  wine  of  iron,  which 
owes  its  chalybeate  virtues  to  the  tartrate  of  iron  and  potassa. 

There  are -very  frequently,  in  scrofula,  a  laxity  of  tissue  and  general  de- 
bility, which  call  for  the  use  of  astringents  and  tonics.  One  of  the  most 
agreeable  and  useful  of  these  is  pipsissewa  (chimaphila,  U.  S.),  which  com- 
bines a  mild  astringent  and  tonic  power,  and  may  be  given  very  freely  and 
for  a  long  time  with  impunity.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  this 
remedy  largely,  and  have  had  reason  to  be  satis6ed  with  its  effects.  The 
decoction  should  be  given  to  the  amount  of  half  a  pint  or  a  pint  daily  to  an 
adult,  and  proportionably  to  children.  In  many  cases,  I  have  found  no  other 
medicine  necessary  than  this,  in  connexion  with  a  saline  cathartic  twice  or 
three  times  a  week,  during  the  increase  of  the  tumours.  The  same  indication 
18  met  by  walnut  leaves,  which  have  recently  been  introduced  into  use,  in 
Enrope,  as  a  remedy  in  scrofula,  and  are  highly  lauded  by  some  French  prac- 
titioners. (See  U,  S.  Dispenmtory.)  Some  of  the  products  of  the  oak  have 
long  been  used  for  a  similar  purpose.  In  Germany,  coffee  made  from  roasted 
acorns  is  a  favourite  remedy;  and  baths  of  a  decoction  of  oak  bark  are  likely 
to  be  useful,  particularly  in  children.  The  simple  bitters,  such  as  gentian, 
quassia,  and  columbo,  may  be  given  in  cases  of  general  debility  with  enfeebled 
digestion;  and,  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  complaint,  when  a  more  powerful 
tonic  impression  is  required,  to  support  the  patient  under  the  exhaustion  of 
the  puruloid  discharges  and  colliquative  sweats,  sulphate  of  quinia,  or  some 
Other  preparation  of  Peruvian  bark,  may  be  advantageously  substituted,  in 
connexion  with  wine  or  the  malt  liquors.  The  mineral  acids,  too,  are  highly 
vsefnl  under  these  circumstances,  being  peculiarly  adapted  to  cases  in  which 
night  sweats  are  associated  with  want  of  appetite  and  weak  digestion.  Nitro- 
muriatic  acid  is  thought,  in  addition  to  its  tonic  effects,  to  exercise  a  beneficial 
alterative  influence;  and  it  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  more  effectual  than  the' 
other  ^acids,  in  the  condition  referred  to.  Phosphoric  acid  has  also  been 
highly  recommended.  The  diluted  acid  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  may 
be  given  in  the  dose  of  twenty  or  thirty  drops  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Cod-liver  oil  has  been  found  by  experience  among  the  most  efficient,  if  not 
the  most  efficient  corrective  of  the  scrofulous  diathesis.  It  probably  acts  by 
improving  the  character  of  the  blood,  and  favourably  modifying  the  nutritive 
process.  It  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  a  tablespoon ful  three  times  a  day, 
and  should  be  persevered  in  for  months,  or  intermittingly  even  fbr  years,  if 
the  patient  continue  to  improve,  and  such  a  perseverance  seem  necessary  to 
eradicate  the  morbid  tendency. 

Still  another  indication,  frequently  presented  in  external  scrofula,  is  to 
relieve  the  nervous  irritation,  the  pains,  restlessness,  want  of  sleep,  and  va- 
rious vague  uneasinesses,  which  attend  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease. 
Tti»  is  to  be  accomplished  by  means  of  narcotics  and  antispasmodics,  espe- 
cially conium,  hyoscyamus,  belladonna,  and  stramonium.  The  extracts  of 
these  medicines  may  often  be  advantageously  combined  with  the  laxatives, 
chalybeates,  and  other  tonics  employed.  The  preparations  of  hops,  from 
their  combination  of  narcotic  and  tonic  properties,  are  useful  under  the  same 
drcumstances.  Opiates,  in  consequence  of  their  constipating  property, 
'ihonld  be  employed  only  when  the  other  narcotics  fail,  or  when  they  may  be 
indicated  for  the  suppression  of  diarrhoea.  A  remedy  well  adapted  to  the 
debilitated  and  irritated  condition  of  system,  incident  to  the  advanced  stages 
of  the  disease,  is  the  cold  infusion  of  wild-cherry  bark,  which  is  at  the  same 
time  tonic  to  the  digestive  and  nutritive  {unctions,  and,  through  its  hydro- 
ojanio  aoid|  sedative  to  the  nervoos  and  circolatoiy  systema. 
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Yarioos  remedies  have  been  introduced  into  the  treatment  of  external 
Bcrofula,  with  a  view  to  their  alterative  effect  Some  of  these,  probably,  owt 
their  reputation  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  disease  frequently  mna  a  ccrtaii 
course,  and,  in  the  end,  subsides  spontaneously,  without  the  employment  of 
remedies.  Now,  in  cases  having  this  disposition — and  the  category  probablj 
includes  all  those  in  which  the  causes  of  the  disease  are  not  incessantly  act- 
ing— the  medicine  last  employed,  before  the  spontaneous  amendment,  gets  the 
credit  of  the  cure.  It  can  scarcely,  however,  be  doubted  that  some  of  then 
alteratives  are  highly  efficient  in  the  cure  of  the  disease.  Among  them,  tbi 
most  important,  beyond  all  comparison,  is  iodine.  The  efficacy  of  this  me£- 
cine  has  been  too  variously  and  abundantly  tested  to  admit  of  reasonahk 
question.  It  may  be  employed  in  all  forms  and  stages  of  the  complaiat, 
unless,  perhaps,  when .  it  is  attended  with  febrile  excitement.  The  prepan- 
tions  which  may  be  most  advantageously  employed,  as  a  general  rule,  axe  thi 
compound  solution  of  iodine,  the  compound  tincture,  and  iodide  of  potaasioB. 
One  of  these  may  be  preferred  to  another,  according  as  it  is  found,  upon  tiial, 
to  agree  best  with  the  patient.  Upon  the  whole,  iodide  of  potassium  may  bi 
considered  the  safest  to  commence  with.  If  chalybeates  are  at  the  same  tarn 
indicated,  the  iodide  of  iron  may  be  preferred ;  if  mercury,  the  iodide  of  that 
metal.  Whichever  preparation  is  given,  it  should  be  employed  at  firtt  ii 
moderate  dose«t,  and  persevered  in  steadily  for  a  long  time  unless  some  local 
or  general  irritation  should  appear  to  be  occasioned  by  its  use,  when  it  ftkonU 
be  suspended.  When  it  cannot  well  be  administered  internally,  report  niaj 
be  had  to  ointments,  lotions,  or  baths;  and  this  mode  of  application  is  oftci 
usefully  combined  with  the  internal.  For  the  modes  of  exhibiting  iodine, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory.  Bromine  and  its  preparS' 
tions  have  properties  closely  allied  to  those  of  iodine,  and  may,  perhapa,  bi 
substituted  for  it  occasionally  without  disadvantage. 

Other  substances  which  have  enjoyed  considerable  reputation  in  the  treat- 
ment of  scrofula,  are  the  chloriiiet  of  barium  and  caiciumy  and  variuu.*  vege- 
table alteratives,  us  sarsapan'liay  yvaiacum,  and  rtiezereon.  The  compusftl 
syrup  and  compound  decoction  of  sursaparilla  are  still  occasionally  u«ed,  and 
probably  with  advantage,  in  cases  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  snatain  a  gentle 
excitement  of  the  various  secretions,  and  particularly  that  of  the  akin.  The 
two  chlorides  mentioned,  though  probably  not  wholly  destitute  of  effieacr, 
have  been  almost  entirely  superseded  by  the  preparations  of  iodine.  &«- 
tcater,  taken  internally,  has  been  thought  useful,  through  the  chlorides  wkkk 
it  contains.  Mtrcury  has  been  highly  recommended ;  and  so  far  as  coacenf 
the  removal  of  the  tumours,  will  probably  often  prove  effectual,  csp«ciallj  ii 
the  early  stages.  But  at  present  its  use  is  generally  considered  haiardkWi 
and  has  been  abandoned  by  the  most  prudent  practitioners,  at  least  in  reler- 
ence  to  its  sialagoguo  action.  It  is  thought,  when  pushed  thus  far,  to  iolO' 
fere  with  the  healthy  processes  of  the  system,  and  thus  to  fiavour  the  scrufii- 
lous  diathesis;  so  that,  though  the  glandular  affection  might  be  ivlierc^ 
there  would  bo  danger  of  tuberculous  deposition  in  other  and  mure  vital  paiti. 
There  may,  however,  be  complications,  which  would  justify  the  moderate  ve 
of  mercury  in  external  scrofula;  as,  for  example,  when  this  disease  is  a»> 
ciated  with  chronic  hepatitis,  or  secondary  syphilis.  In  such  cases,  it  shoaii 
be  used  with  caution,  and  the  VHUde  of  mercury  would  be  a  convenient  fdra 
for  exhibition.  Small  doses  of  tho  chloride  of  mercury,  with  the  prepan- 
tions  of  sarsaparilla,  have  been  much  used,  in  cases  of  combined  acriiai 
and  syphilis. 

Phosphate  of  lime  has  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Beneke,  a  Genaan  fhy 
aician,  in  nlcerous  and  rickety  affections,  of  a  acrofulooa  characteri  npoa  tk 
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gronnd  that,  as  it  is  essential  in  the  formation  of  cells,  it  is  likely  to  prove 
ueeful  where  there  is  deficiency  in  cell-growth.  The  remedy  is  an  old  one  in 
rickets,  and  had  heen  generally  abandoned  as  inert,  until  brought  forward 
under  these  new  auspices.  Sin<^e  the  publication  of  Dr.  Beneke's  observa- 
tions, it  has  acquired  a  certain  popularity;  especially  in  counexion  with  other 
phosphates,  as  those  of  irou,  soda,  and  potassa;  but,  when  it  is  considered  that 
there  is  an  abundance  of  these  salts  in  our  food,  and  that  much  of  them  is  con- 
stantly thrown  off  from  the  system,  even  in  scrofulous  affections,  as  the  result 
of  the  disintegration  of  the  tissues,  the  inference  seems  fair  that  it  is  not  so 
much  the  phosphates  that  are  wanting,  as  the  due  power  to  make  use  of  them. 

Very  advant-ageous  impressionff  may  often  be  made  in  scrofula  by  different 
kinds  of  bathing.  When  there  is  a  depressed  state  of  the  system,  and  yet 
vigour  enough  to  insure  reaction,  the  cold  bath,  employed  daily  or  less  fre- 
quently, will  often  prove  an  excellent  tonic.  Hence,  in  part,  the  virtue  of 
sea-bathing  already  alluded  to ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  saline  contents  of 
the  water  of  the  ocean,  such  as  the  chlorides  and  iodides,  are  additionally 
advantageous,  both  by  a  stimulant  action  pn  the  skin,  and  an  alterative  actiou 
on  the  system.  Sea-bathing  may  be  imitated  by  the  use  of  cold  baths  impreg- 
nated with  these  salts  artificially.  When,  instead  of  requiring  a  tonic  impros- 
sion,  the  system  is  in  a  febrile  state  in  consequence  of  the  local  inflammation, 
the  warm  bath,  as  one  of  the  mildest  and  at  the  same  time  most  efficacious^ 
sedatives  that  can  be  employed,  should  be  substituted  for  the  cold-bath.  Sul- 
phur-baths have  been  useful  as  an  alterative  in  external  scrofula,  and  especially 
when  consisting  of  the  natural  sulphurous  waters,  such  as  those  of  the  springs 
in  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  of  the  Blue- lick  springs  in  Kentucky,,  and  the 
Avon  and  Sharon  springs  in  New  Y6rk.  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  having 
observed  that  persons  working  in  wool-factories  are  seldom  affected  with  scrofula 
SDd  phthisis,  and  ascribing  the  exemption  to  the  oil  with  which  their  skin 
comes  incessantly  into  contact,  proposes  the  external  use  of  oil  as  a  remedy 
and  prophylactic  in  these  affections. 

In  the  treatment  of  external  scrofula,  reference  must  always  be  had  to  the 
itage  of  the  di»ease,  and  the  state  of  the  system.  In  the  early  period,  when 
tonic  medicines  are  indicated,  those  of  the  mildest  character  should  in  general 
be  selected.  If,  as  often  happens,  there  should  be  some  excitement  of  the 
pnlse,  gentle  purgation  with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  other  saline  cathartic, 
ffiven  twice  or  three  times  a  week,  is  not  only  well  borne,  but  often  proves 
nighly  advantageous  by  diminishing  the  excitement,  and  at  the  same  time 
gnstaining  a  moderate  and  safe  revulsion  from  the  seat  of  the  disease  to  the 
long' course  of  the  bowels.  Should  the  excitement  be  considerable,  and  the 
general  vigour  of  the  system  little  impaired,  a  combination  of  jalap  and  bitar- 
trate  of  potassa  may  be  substituted  for  the  less  active  cathartic.  Under  this 
treatment,  especially  when  combined  with  the  use  of  the  decoction  of  pipsis- 
sewa,  the  patient  often  gains  instead  of  losing  flesh.  In  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  the  disease,  or  at  any  period,  if  the  debility  is  considerable,  rhubarb,' 
aloes,  or  some  mild  laxative  which  is  without  the  property  of  materially  in- 
creasing the  intestinal  exhalation,  such,  for  example,  as  sulphur,  should  be 
preferred.  It  is  to  the  last  stages,  when  the  system  has  become  much  ex- 
hausted, that  the  more  actively  tonic  and  stimulant  plan  of  treatment  is  adapted. 
Cod-liver  oil  and  the  preparations  of  iodine  may  be  employed  at  any  stage, 
unless  the  system  be  in  a  state  of  inflammatory  excitement. 

Local  Remedies.'^FoT  reasons  already  given,  local  measures  should  always 
be  employed  with  caution.  When  inflammation  is  considerable  in  the  gland, 
snd  especially  when  it  extends  to  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue,  leeches  and 
the  satarniae  applications  may  be  resorted  to.    In  the  more  indolent  states 
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of  the  ttunour,  if  its  dispersion  be  considered  adTistble,  lotions  or  ointiDeDlf 
of  irKline,  or  the  iodide  of  potassiam  or  of  lead;  mercarial  ointment;  oommoii 
salt,  applied  in  solution  or  in  the  form  of  cold  ponltice;  ammoniacal  liniments; 
and  plasters  of  the  stimulating  gum-resins,  as  of  ammoniac  and  galbannia, 
may  be  used  with  some  effect,  especially  if  applied  in  the  earlier  stages,  before 
the  deposition  of  tuberculous  matter.  When  suppuration  appears  inevitable, 
it  should  be  favoured  by  emollient  poultices ;  and  the  abscess,  when  formed, 
should  be  opened  by  the  lancet.  Should  the  abscess  degenerate  into  a  fistnloos 
sore,  the  sinuses  should  be  excited  by  stimulating  injections,  or  distended  bj 
sponge-tent,  or  laid  open  bv  the  knife.  When  ulcers  are  formed,  they  should 
at  first  be  treated  with  mild  dressings.  If  indisposed  to  heal,  thej  may  be 
stimulated  by  resin  cerate,  the  ointment  of  red  oxide  or  sabnitrate  of  mercury 
more  or  less  diluted,  that  of  iodide  or  biniodide  of  mercury,  weak  nitric  acid, 
and  other  similar  applications.  The  ointment  of  iodide  of  lead  has  also  becft 
very  strongly  recommended.  When  the  ulcer  is  flabby,  and  disposed  to  fona 
fungous  granulations,  chalk,  dried  alum,  nitrate  of  silver,  the  vegetable 
astringents,  Peruvian  bark,  &c.,  may  be  resorted  to.  If  fetid  and  gangre* 
nous,  chloride  of  soda  or  lime,  creasote,  and  the  fermenting  poultice  are  suitable 
applications.  Should  acute  inflammation  supervene,  it  should  be  corrected  by 
emollient  poultices.  To  obviate  the  danger  arising  from  the  cure  of  the  local 
afliection,  it  has  been  recommended  to  establish  a  steady  external  revulfioBi 
by  means  of  setons  or  issues  in  the  arms  or  legs. 

Prophylactic  Treatment. — In  persons  known  or  strongly  suspected  to  have 
the  scrofulous  predisposition,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  prevent  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  disease  by  suitable  prophylactic  treatment.  The  measures  to  be 
employed  are  identical  with  those  already  mentioned  as  calculated  to  obviatt 
the  causes  of  the  disease,  and  need  not  be  again  enumerated.  But  the  care 
of  the  physician  should  extend  even  beyond  these.  When  a  scrofulous  female 
is  likely  to  become  a  mother,  or  even  when  the  defect  lies  upon  the  side  of  the 
male  parent,  the  utmost  care  should  be  employed,  during  pregnancy,  to  keep 
her  in  a  sound  state  of  health;  and  the  same  care  should  aftcrwanls  be  ex- 
tended to  the  period  of  lactation.  If  the  mother  positively  labour  under  tho 
disease,  she  should  relinquish  to  a  healthy  and  vigorous  wet  nurse  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  infant.  The  child  should  be  weaned  at  the  end  of  a  year,  and 
then  fed  with  milk,  farinaceous  substances,  and  a  portion  of  light  animal  food; 
and  these  should  be  commenced  with,  even  before  tho  breast  has  been  relin- 
quished. Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  clothing  of  the  child,  who  should 
be  kept  perfectly  clean,  exposed  freely  to  the  fresh  air,  and  early  accustomed 
to  active  exercise.  The  mental  precocity,  which  is  a  not  unfrcquent  attendant 
of  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  should  rather  be  repressed  than  encouraged.  The 
physical  rather  than  the  mental  education  should  engage  the  solicitude  of  the 
parent;  and,  when  the  time  comes  for  the  choice  of  an  oocnpation,  the  atten- 
tion should  be  directed  to  one,  which  would  lead  necessarily  to  frequent  w 
habitual  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

Article  IF. 

DISEASE  OF  THE  BRONCHIAL  GLANDS. 

These  glands,  from  ten  to  twenty  in  number,  are  seated  about  the  bifom- 
tion  of  the  trachea,  and  its  bronchial  ramifications,  whioh  they  accompany  for 
some  distance  into  the  pulmonary  tissue.  It  should  be  recollected  that, 
though  reddish  in  early  life,  and  aflerwards  grayiebi  they  ultimately  oftea 
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assume  a  black  colour,  which  is  not  to  be  considered  an  eTidence  of  disease. 
The  absorbents  of  the  lungs  pass  through  them;  and  the  change  in  their 
colour  corres{>onds  with  a  similar  change  that  takes  place^  to  a  oertain  extent, 
in  the  lungs  themselves. 

The  bronchial  glands  are  liable  to  all  the  diseases  which  affect  the  same 
structure  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Thej  may  be  affected  with  inflamma- 
tion, acute  or  chronic,  may  become  scrofulous  or  tuberculated,  and  may  be 
the  seat'  of  cancerous  growths.  But  their  diseases  generally  offer  no  signs 
Ij. which  they  can  be  certainly  recognized  during  life,  and  are  often  first 
revealed  by  dissection.  The  glands  may  be  considerably  swollen,  and  indeed 
sometimes  attain  a  great  magnitude,  without  producing  any  material  embar- 
nasment  of  respiration.  ,  Even  when  pressing  upon  the  air-passages,  they  dp 
not  always  occasion  difficulty  of  breathing,  probably  in  consequence  of  the 
gcadual  manner  in  which  their  encroachments  take  place.  Another  circum- 
stance which  prevents  an  accurate  diagiK)sis  is  the  very  frequent  coexistence 
of  other  diseases,  the  symptoms  of  which  completely  mask  those  of  the  glan- 
dular affection.  Sometimes,  however,  these  tumours  do  produce  dyspncea  by 
Ck)mpressrng  the  windpipe  or  bronchia,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Cars  well,  even 
give  rise  to  symptoms  of  obstructed  circulation,  by  diminishing  the  caliber  of 
the  great  blood-vessels.  Andral  relates  a  case  in  which  he  ascribed  great 
Saebleness  of  respiration,  observed  upon  one  side  of  the  chest,  without  the 
loss  of  sonorousness  on  percussion,  to  the  probable  compression  of  one  of  the 
principal  bronchia  by  a  mass  of  tuberculated  glands.  {Ciinique  Mddicale,  iy. 
250.)  Dr.  Williams  states  that  he  has  seen  tumours  of  these  glands  '^  push- 
ing out  the  sternum  or  the  ribs  On  one  side,  and  causing  dulness  at  those 
parts,  and  symptoms  of  displacement  of  the  lung  further  down.''  {Levi,  on 
the  Physiol,  and  Dis.  of  the  Chest)  When  there  is  cough  and  more  or  less 
dyspnoea,  together  with  dulness  upon  perdussion  in  the  interclavicular  space, 
or  over  the  upper  dorsal  vertebrae;  when  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum  and 
the  neighbouring  ribs  are  unnaturally  prominent  \  and  when,  along  with  these 
symptoms,  is  an  absence  of  the  signs  of  aneurism,  or  other  known  organic 
disease  of  the  chest,  the  existence  of  enlargement  of  the  bronchial  glands  may 
be  reasonably  suspected,  especially  if  the  patient  be  very  young.  But,  even 
should  there  be  conclusive  evidence  of  such  enlargement,  which  is  scarcely 
possible,  it  would  still  be  difficult  to  determine  the  character  of  the  affection; 
and  any  inference  upon  this  point  must  be  more  or  less  conjectural.  The 
ftw  remarks  which  follow  will  be  confined  to  the  subject  of  inflammation  add 
tuberculous  disease  of  the  glands;  as  other  affections  are  so  uncertain,  that 
nothing  could  be  profitably  said  in  relation  to  them. 

Inflammation  of  the  Bronchial  Glands. 

This  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  and  is  probably,  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  the  result  of  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane.  At 
least,  in  those  post-mortem  examinations  in  which  the  •■  glands  were  found  in^ 
flamed,  Andral  states  that  he  generally  observed  redness  of  that  membrane. 
Indeed,  such  a  result  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  fact,  that  irritation 
is  apt  to  be  propagated  to  the  absorbent  glands  which  lie  in  the  course  of 
the  lymphatics  running  from  the  part  affected.  But  the  disease  does  not 
always  arise  from  this  cause.  It  is  sometimes  original,  advancing  even  to 
suppuration,  with  discharge  of  pus  into  the  trachea  or  one  of  the  bronchia, 
without  any  evidence  of  preceding  or  attending  bronchitis. 

Should  a  case  occur,  presenting  pain  beneath  the  upper  part  of  the  ster- 
nnm,  or  deep  jn  the  chest  towards  the  oorresponding  portion  of  the  spine, 
together  with  the  symptoms  before  mentioned  as  indicative  of  enlargement 
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bjfcv^  't«^«iv  Vtilomtfi  hj  a  ftodrkii  exp«ctoraCKn  o€  poa  with  eoiiee^aect  relief, 
ftn^i  whKh  hav^  Wn  i;rjria»i«Tit«l  aA  abuwagga  in  the  tiarae  of  the  ivc^r^  out 
ha7e  in  hfX  be^n  in*un^:^  of  iofiain«d  brooch i.il  ciaiiiisL 

Th«  treatm^int  of  tbi.4  diMAM.  when  4Qppi'«efi  ^>  ezi^t,  •h'-inl*!  be  enndoctcd 
on  th^  ir^ri^rai  pciooipled  appli^abl^  to  iDfiammari^^  vhereT^  semted.  I^Ie- 
tion,  j?^:r*eral  ari^l  Irical,  refrigmnt  cathartics  aod  diaphoretics  reTiiI«i*iQ  bj 
m^;ar>4  of  h.i.^t^ri  or  mUisfambt^,  the  aDtipiil'^rT«tie  regimen,  an^lTDe?  tn 
allay  t:fMfgh,  and  ultimatfrlvy  Aboni'l  other  meaos  fail,  menrarr.  nr.  in  ehnwic 
ca*'::^,  th^  pr«rfiarati^fCiA  of  i^jdine  ioteroaliy  and  external  I  j.  woald  be  the  pnv 
ffsr  rf'MtfA'u:n  \  ckre  being  taken  to  adapt  them  in  de^^ree  to  the  aeveritj  of  the 
Lxal  diacaAei  and  the  general  condition  of  the  system. 

fSrro/uioiiu  or  Tvfjermious  Brtmrhial  Gland*^ 

In  pbthiAi?),  the  bronchial  glan'ia  are  often  inflamed  and  enlarged,  bnt  not 
h':^'j'^Mr'i]y  ttj^icrcti later].  The  bronchial  and  pulmonary  inflammation  aMO- 
citiUtd  with  tubr;rcleii  gives  riite  to  a  sympathetic  inflammation  in  these  glands, 
whir;li  r/iay  or  may  not  be  attended  with  a  deposition  of  tuberculous  matter. 
The  former  reimlt  is  mnch  more  apt  to  take  place  in  children  than  in  adults. 
In  infants  of  a  strumous  constitution,  whatever  provokes  inflammation  of  the 
abAorli«;nt  glands  is  apt  to  awaken  in  them  the  scrofulous  action.  Thus,  while 
in  adults,  tuU;rculous  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  or  of  the  lungs,  may  bo  ac- 
companied with  common  inflammation  of  the  absorbent  glands  with  which 
iht»ii  piirts  rcHfKfCtively  communicate,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that,  in 
infants  prfrdihjHMM^d  to  scrofula,  common  enteric  or  bronchial  inflammation 
giv<;H  rJMf;  to  a  tulx.TculouH  affection  of  the  same  structures.  Hence,  the  com* 
pliiirit  of  which  we  arc  now  treating  is  incomparably  more  frequent  in  youDg 
cl)ildn;n  than  in  pi^rsons  of  mature  age. 

The  dis<!iirte  is  so  frc^fuently  associated  with  phthisis,  the  symptoms  of  which 
cov<;r  and  conceal  those  of  the  glandular  affection,  that  it  can  seldom  be  re- 
cognized until  after  death.  Occasionally,  however,  it  occurs  without  any 
pn'cfiding  or  simultaneous  dcvelopement  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs;  and,  even 
when  these  exist,  they  arc  sometimes  much  smaller  in  amount  than  the 
tulKirculous  deposit  in  the  glands,  and  cannot  be  considered  aa  the  source  of 
the  latter  affection.  When  the  physical  signs  indicative  of  enlarged  bronchial 
glands  urn  observed,  with  little  or  no  pain  in  the  part,  with  occasional  fever, 
cough,  and  dyspnoea,  which  have  come  on  gradually  and  persisted  for  a  coo- 
siderablo  time;  when  along  with  these  symptoms  are  marks  of  a  Bcrofnloui 
constitution,  such  as  swellings  of  the  cervical  glands,  occasional  epistaxis  or 
spitting  of  blood,  tumefaction  of  the  abdomen,  &o. ;  and  especially  when  the 
patient  ii  onder  the  age  of  puberty;  it  is  reisonable  to  fiupeot  tbe 
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of  the  disease  in  question.  The  diagnosisi  however,  is  always  more  or  leas 
tmcertain. 

The  disease  is  various  in  its  progress,  being  sometimes  rather  rapid,  but 
ftenerallj  slow,  and  occasionally  quite  stationary  for  a  considerable  time. 
The  tumours  now  and  then  attain  a  very  great  magnitude,  filling  the  whole 
posterior  mediastinum,  or  protruding,  in  young  subjects,  the  bones  of  the 
thorax.  Pressing  upon  the  air-passages,  they  occasion  inflammation,  adhesion, 
mod  ultimate  absorption  of  their  parietes,  thus  opening  a  way  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  softened  tuberculous  matter  they  contain  into  the  trachea  or 
its  branches.  In  this  way,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  diseased  glands 
are  sometimes  ultimately  restored  to  health.  Occasionally  also  the  tubcrcu* 
lous  matter  deposited  in  them  appears  to  be  absorbed,  and,  in  some  instances, 
its  place  to  be  supplied  by  chalky  matter,  as  happens  in  certain  cases  of  pul^ 
monary  tubercles.  But  unfortunately  the  affectidU  is  so  often  complicated 
with  pulmonary  consumption,  tabes  mesenterica,  or  other  fatal  .tuberculous 
disorder,  that  its  favourable  termination  can  seldom  have  any  considerable 
effect  upon  the  general  issue. 

The  complaint  has  been  found  on  dissection  in  every  stage  of  developement, 
including  mere  tumefaction  of  the  glands,  solid  tuberculous  deposit  in  their 
substance,  softening  of  this  tuberculuus  matter,  absorption  in  various  degrees 
of  the  structure  of  the  airpassages,  openings  into  these  passages,  and  cavities 
resulting  from  the  evacuation  of  the  softened  matter.  The  glands,  moreover, 
have  been  observed  shrunken,  hardened,  and  chalky,  or  even  bony.  Andral 
Btates  that  be  never  met  with  perforation  of  the  trachea  or  bronchia  from  this 
cause  in  adults;  while  the  chalky  deposition  was  most  frequent  in  middle  and 
advanced  life.  lie  had  generally  observed  redness  or  other  marks  of  existing 
or  former  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  but  not  always. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease,  when  ascertained,  is  to  be  conducted  upon 
the  same  principles  as  that  of  external  scrofula.  The  most  important  point 
is  to  obviate  the  tuberculous  tendency  of  the  system  by  measures  calculated 
to  support  the  general  health  and  strength,  without  producing  undue  excite- 
ment; for  the  danger  is  much  greater  from  an  extension  of  the  disease  to  the 
lungs,  than  from  that  already  existing  in  the  glands  themselves. 

Article  V. 

DISEASE  OP  THE  MESENTERIC  GLANDS. 

Of  the  absorbent  glands  of  the  abdomen,  the  mesenteric  are  most  frequently 
diseased ;  after  these,  probably,  the  mesocolic,  and  next  the  lumbar;  but  all 
are  liable,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  the  various  morbid  affections  to  which 
the  lymphatic  ganglia  are  incident  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  remarks 
which  follow,  though  directed  especially  to  the  mesenteric  glands,  are,  in 
great  measure,  applicable  also  to  the  others.  They  are  confined  to  the  simple 
infiammation,  and  the  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  degeneration  of  the  glands. 

Inflammation  of  the  Mesenteric  Glands* 

This  is  a  very  frequent  attendant  upon  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestines,  and  especially  of  the  ileum.  Andral 
states  that,  whenever  he  had  found  the  intestines  e^anthematous  or  ulcerated, 
the  mesenteric  glands  were  seriously  affected,  being  enlarged,  of  a  reddish  or 
brownish  colour,  softened,  and  sometimes  charged  with  small  collections  of 
pus.     Those  were  most  diseased  which  corresponded  with  the  most  diseased 
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pr.r*;  n  ■/  V.Tp-I.  '"  .».  .'/^■'.'.  !.  '>'•'•  T-r.iiis  f-in'i  :h*»in  ai'T?  rr  :•!«  i!- 
V r  :■  1  !  n  • ;  /.^ .  '^i  !  * .  • .  i  r.  i  ■  ■■  r^-i  -v r. :» : .  : n  i .  1  i oara n<!f»«  ■:  t'  *7p I- -  t  ■  i  N ^-^ r .  i a 
irW . ■  r.  •  K ' • !  7  ''■■.r.'i i :. ".  -.r.  t  l*  ^3.1  r.; !n  h i  1  r'*.^r  ^-fa " li.     T!i':se  w-»r»  aif'*rf . :t i  » Li' :a 

a r. "i  ' : . ^  ' K .1  r. i' ••«  ■. h-**!^- -.•i  t ^ ;• »  r h*  --.i rr.t;  1 «  ^ h ■•.««  aboT •*  e t^i r!-: a»?* i .     I r*  ■  oe 

by  »  •r.ir,  ^;»/i.  ^ir.-i  rr.:-'.  r.:i7*^  r*»»n  'rffi.-'M  in::-  rhi*  ab«i--in?nil  <avi'j.  Lai 
d*a*h  V:r:ri  p«'>^p'^.':<i  f.r  1  f-^TF  fi.ija.  Rifrhyrrhr..*  mr  hj  j* : it ,-'-*■!• '"T'.'*.) 
y,"^,T»  •h'^  f-.n^KTi't  ir.^arr.mafion  ml  »:I.>n'i-:n  whi-!!  icrend  th'h :-'.-.  i:-''  an- 
frtf*  '1  .-;r.  •  1 7  jK  "^ ^  r  ^e  •  0  or-  t.  m  --n  :  ri  *:i m  mar  1  --.a  ''/f  t b ■»  m«H«: n  "e ri*.'  jiaa  1*.  11:  as, 
ly . ■;  i  ^  a  ^ii  r/-  a  r.  hn  ^ .  w h Ti  ?  V.  *  j!  i n ■  i  ^  w*^: re  r. ■  ■• :  f  ".■Tin'i  t Jib-^TTuLireii  :  a  r  h-?*^  '.-jx»«, 
th':7  vrftT'-i  ofV:n  iriCT«ia.*^'i  in  "lizt*.  and  more  or  1*m  re«i'iencil.  .  R'^-J**rrhtri^  *ur 

That  ri.  <•:  y  a  re  al  ao  snbj  er  •  ro  ord  i  n  ar  j  rh  ron  ic  in  fiammat; ':  n  ma j  I  e  :  n  f'.-rred 
ffftxti  uhe  fa^.  tha*..  in  ca.-f*  of  M^j^  me^Dferioa,  thrv  are  S'-ni'rtimes  rK-i^rTe'', 
np/rfj  'lia'^rfion.  fo  ^:  enlarj-yl.  coTr.pacr.  an  J  harienetl,  fh-Ci:h  los^  ir.*  la  rated 
than  in  ."oirrhaa,  an^^l  wirh''it  taVrrriiioa?  d'ip«>?it.  'Gaers^'a*,  Z/'Vf.  .'*  J/?»/., 
vi.  t'i'l.;  It  ar.r.^ari  th:^r  anr  inflimmiti'in  cxi*tiiV2  in  the  h«  wtU  >  liable 
t^;  fj':  prip'iffa^H  to  rhev:  ;fl:in'l«,  rhr  u^-h  fhe  !a/.tea!*  bj  wh:.-h  rh-r  tw  1  prt* 
are  r-ftriuf-r-M-A.  Ir  ia  p>-i'n{«^,  alv*.  that  fhej  mnv  fcc  •■iri;zinal!j  int^ja:^; 
but  little  aeernsi  to  ^j  known  uj^.n  th-';  anViject.  Hitber  the  afftrcti'.n  i*  rtry 
nrf-.,  or  so  mild  aa  ^eM-'^m  to  lead  to  serioos  resnlts. 

The  dia^^'*iA  of  onJin-iry  inflammari'^n  of  the  mesenteric  planJ?  i«  very 
nnoertain.  The  'Ji.^ea>e  riiay  he  infvrrejl  to  ciist.  &faouM  a  patient,  witL^at 
any  U'Tofnl^jsj  syrnpfornn,  c^impldin  of  piiin,  increased  by  «rron;r  p'res>ure,  in 
the  e/-ntral  partH  of  the  al/i'^rnen,  r,r  towards  the  right  iliac  region,  and  at 
the  ftame  time  one  or  more  ronndi-jh  tum^'ura  be  felt  in  the  same  part,  fay 
mean?!  of  a  very  careful  examination.  In  consefjuence,  howevtr,  uf  the 
depth  of  the  mesentery,  the  want  of  c<^<nMderabIe  magnitude  in  the  tum'^inrs, 
and  the  frer|uently  swollen  folate  of  the  abdomen,  this  coiild  wry  seldom 
happen.  The  tendency  of  the  disease  appears  to  be  towards  resDlutionj  or, 
if  fiijppiiration  commences,  the  pus  U  generally  absorbed.  The  only  danger 
U)  )f<i  apprehendryl  i-',  that  an  ah'"*e^s  may  form,  and  open  into  the  perit'ineal 
cavity.  There  in  reason  to  l^elieve  that  this  event  baa  Rometiiues  occurred, 
l^it,  more  fr<;r|uently,  the  pu^  would  probably  find  a  safer  outlet  into  the 
bow(d  by  mefjnH  of  jidlie-^ion  and  ulcerative  absorption.  Where  the  dia^ni>9id 
\h  ho  va^'uf!,  little  need  be  said  of  the  treatment.  Fortunatel}*,  the  measures 
caleuhit^'d  to  relieve  the  enteritis  in  which  the  affection  gcuenilly  originates, 
will  be  all  that  will  be  required. 

Hcrofubfun  or  Tuf/ercuJoHn  iJiM-ase  of  the  AfenfJifertc  Glanth, —  TafjtM  J/ckb- 
trrira. — Scrofula  jMencnten'ra.^A(roph /a  Meuni t^rica. 

Thi«  disnaHC  is  confined  to  no  period  of  life,  having  been  observed  in  the 
friituH  of  MX  or  seven  montli<«,  and  in  old  age;  but  it  is  most  common  in  child- 
hood. IJy  far  the  largest  proportion  of  cases  occur  between  the  apes  of  ooe 
and  t4rn  y/fars.  llio  complaint  is  not  common  in  this  country,  at  least  as  a 
distinct  affection.  It  is  more  frequent  in  Europe.  Guersent  states  that,  in 
the  llnpital  ilr»  Knfans  at  Paris,  where  no  one  is  admitted  under  one  year, 
or  over  sixteen,  the  proportion  of  tuberculous  mesenteric  cases  to  the  whole 
numlxT  of  deaths,  may  be  for  boys  five  or  six,  for  girls  from  six  to  eight  per 
cent.  (1>ii't.  tic  }f6fl.y  vi.  4IU>.)  But  this  was  under  circumstances,  both  is 
regnrdH  age  and  situation,  most  favourable  to  the  disease,  llayle  gives  the 
general  proportion  at  scarcely  four  in  the  hundred.  i^IhuL) 

The  disease  is  associated,  in  the  great  majoritj  of  caaeSi  with  other  nsolti 
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of  the  tubercalous  diathesis,  which  are  often  much  more  serious  than  itself, 
and  not  unfrequentlj  completely  mask  its  symptoms,  so  that  it  is  first  dis- 
covered upon  dissection.  Louis  found  the  mesenteric^  glands  more  or  less 
tuberculated  in  twenty-three,  out  of  one  hundred  and  two  cases  of  pulmonaijr 
consumption.  {RecJierches  sur  la  phthUie.^  Chronic  inflammation  and  ulcera- 
tion of  the  howels,  so  common  in  the  advanced  stages  of  this  complaint,  are 
Tery  frequent  complications  of  the  mesenteric  affection ;  and  it  is  occasionally 
associate  also  with  tuberculous  peritonitis,  chronic  hydrocephalus,  scrofulous 
disease  of  the  spine,  rickets,  tuberculated  bronchial  glands,  and  various  other 
forms  of  scrofula.  In  most  of  these  cases,  it  is  either  altogether  secondary, 
or  at  most  of  little  comparative  importance.  Occasionally,  however,,  the 
scrofulous  diathesis  appears  to  expend  itself  chiefly  if  not  exclusively  upon 
the  mesenteric  glandis,  in  which  case  the  disease  may  be  distinct  and  pro- 
minent. 

Symptoms, — The  symptoms  which  ordinarily  attend  a  case  of  tabes  mesen- 
terica,  are  very  ambiguous.  As  a  general  rule,  the  greater  number  belong  to 
the  associated  diseases,  and  comparatively  few  to  the  proper  affection  of  the 
mesenteric  glands.  Nevertheless,  as  they  actually  occur  in  tbi»  association, 
it  b  important  that  they  should  be  presented  in  one  view.  -  The  following 
are  those  usually  enumerated.  The  appetite  is  irregular,  sometimes  feeble, 
and  sometimes  voracious  or  perverted.  Occasionally  there  is  vomiting  of 
glairv  matter.  The  bowels  are  either  costive,  or  affected  with  diarrhoea;  and 
the  aischarges  are  usually  unhealthy,  being  mucous,  bloody,  or  otherwise  dis- 
coloured, and  sometimes  of  a  clayey  or  chalky  appearance.  There  is  frequent 
andominal  pain,  which  is  sometimes  acute  and  colicky,  sometimes  dull  and 
continuous,  and  is  usually  increased  by  pressure.  But  perhaps  the  most 
prominent  symptom,  and  the  one  generally  regarded  as  most  characteristic, 
18  tumefaction  and  hardness  of  the  abdomen,  with  general  emaciation,  evinced 
especially  in  the  extremities.  The  features  are  also  shrunken,  the  surface 
mde,  and  the  strength  greatly  depressed.  A  livid  appearance  may  sometimes 
be  ob.served. beneath  or  around  the  eyes.  The  secretions  are  often  perverted; 
the  breath  being  offensive,  the  exhalations  from  the  surface  sour  or  otherwise 
disagreeable,  and  the  urine  scanty  and  of  a  whitish  or  milky  colour.  The 
child  is  usually  dull  and  indisposed  to  exertion.  The  pulse  is  almost  always 
more  or  less  accelerated,  especially  towards  evening,  when  there  is  often  an 
accession  of  febrile  symptoms,  which  are  followed  by  perspiration  early  in  the 
morning.  Oough  is  a  frequent  symptom.  At  length  hectic  fever  sets  in, 
the  emaciation  becomes  extreme,  effusion  begins  to  appear  in  the  extremities, 
and  sometimes  in  the  abdomen,  and  the  patient  dies  exhausted,  or  is  out  off 
by  the  supervention  of  some  acute  inflammation. 

But  none  of  the  symptoms  above  enumerated  are  absolutely  characteristic 
of  the  mesenteric  disease,  and  there  are  none  which  may  not  proceed  from 
other  causes.  The  deranged  appetite,  vomiting,  irregular  alvine  evacuations, 
and  abdominal  pains,  may  be  the  result  of  chronic  enteritis  or  intestinal 
ulceration,  which  are  often  present.  The  chalky  stools,  instead  of  consisting, 
as  has  been  conjectured,  of  the  chyle  which  is  evacuated  because  unable  to 
pass  through  the  lacteals  of  the  inesentery,  are  probably  in  general  ascribable 
to  a  suspension  or  perversion  of  the  hepatic  secretion,  and  the  milky  urine  to 
an  excess  of  earthy  phosphates.  The  swelling  of  the  abdomen  may  depend 
on  derangement  of  bowels,  or  chronic  peritonitis,  and  probably  does  in  gene- 
ral depend  mainly  on  the  first-mentioned  cause.  The  emaciation,  paleness, 
bectic,  &c.,  are  abundantly  accounted  for  by  the  extent  of  tuberculous  dis- 
ease, scattered  over  various  parts  of  the  system.  The  whole  series  of  symp- 
toms may  exist  without  disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands. 
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Nor  is  this  complaint,  when  it  does  occur,  necessarily  attended  with  any  of 
the  enumerated  symptoms.  The  mesenteric  glands  occasionally  become  tnber^ 
culated,  swell  largely,  and  advance  even  to  the  stage  of  maturation,  without 
perceptibly  deranging  the  health ;  and  the  existence  of  the  disease  is  first 
revealed  by  dissection,  after  death  from  some  other  cause.  Striking  cases  of 
this  kind  are  recorded  by  Bayle  and  Morgagni.  In  one  of  these  cases,  the 
patient  is  represented  as  having  been  very  fat,  showing  that  the  chjle  finds 
access  into  the  circulation,  notwithstanding  the  disease  of  the  mesenteric 
glands.  The  emaciation  has  been  usually  ascribed  to  the  non-absorption  of 
the  chyle,  in  consequence  of  obstruction  of  the  lacteals;  but  the  existence  of 
cases  such  as  the  one  just  mentioned,  and  the  fiict  that  Boker,  a  German 
anatomist,  was  always  able  to  inject  the  diseased  glands  with  mercury, 
their  absorbents  being  quite  permeable  {Ci/r..  of  FrarU  Mtd.y  Lond.  1835,  iv. 
149),  throw  some  doubt  upon  this  explanation.  There  is,  in  most  cases, 
abundant  cause  for  the  loss  of  fiesh  in  the  coexistence  of  tuberculous  disease 
in  various  organs,  and  the  exhausting  irritation  of  system  which  this  occa- 
sions. In  those  instances  of  tabes  mescnterica  in  which  no  symptoms  are 
exhibited  during  life,  the  result  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  absence  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  substance  of  the  glands,  or  of  neighbouring  parts,  which,  in  active 
eases,  always  attends  the  tuberculous  deposit.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that,  in  some  of  these  instances,  the  disease  may  ran  its  whole  conrsc  to 
health  again,  undiscovered;  the  tuberculous  matter  being  absorbed  after 
maturation.  But,  when  of  considerable  extent,  it  probably  sooner  or  later 
becomes  active,  from  the  necessity  of  inflammation  and  ulceration  to  the 
escape  of  the  foreign  matter. 

In  many  cases,  inflammation  of  the  glands  attends  the  disease  firom  its  very 
commencement,  either  preceding  the  tubercles  or  excited  by  them,  and  not 
nnfrequently  involving  also  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  bowel  or  perito- 
neum. There  may,  at  the  same  time,  or  may  not  be  more  or  less  of  the  com- 
plications before  alluded  to;  and  the  symptoms  will  vary  with  the  amouot 
and  nature  of  the  associated  affections.  The  whole  train  of  phenomena  above 
enumerated  may  be  presented,  or  those  only  which  indicate  either  enteric, 
peritoneal,  or  pectoral  disease,  besides  the  mesenteric,  according  as  one  or 
another  of  these  complications  may  exist. 

But  what  are  the  symptoms  which  characterize  the  affection  of  the  mesen- 
tery itself,  and  which  may  serve  to  point  it  out,  whether  isolated  or  oonnected 
with  others  ?  These  cannot  be  stated  with  certainty,  because  dissection  very 
seldom  affords  the  means  of  verifying  the  inferences  drawn  during  life;  fatal 
cases  being  almost  always  greatly  complicated.  Conjectural ly,  however,  the 
following  may  be  stated  as  characteristic  symptoms;  viz.,  a  steady  dull  pain 
in  the  centre  of  the  abdomen,  extending  to  the  back,  and  inclining  towanb 
the  right  iliac  region ;  tenderness  upon  strong  pressure  either  backward  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  umbilicus  or  forward  from  the  lumbar  region^  the 
increase  of  the  pain  by  sudden  jars  of  the  frame,  as  by  coughing,  sneezing, 
jumping,  &c.;  and,  finally,  its  perseverance  for  months  or  even  years,  with 
remission  in  summer  and  exacerbation  in  the  autumn  and  winter.  Besides 
these,  a  general  acceleration  of  pulse,  occasional  fever,  especially  towards  even- 
ing, loss  of  colour  and  flesh,  and  various  sympathetic  derangements  of  the 
neighbouring  organs,  such  as  constipation  or  diarrhoea,  nausea  and  vomiting, 
disordered  hepatic  secretion,  &c.,  might  be  reasonably  expected.  The  pre£«are 
of  the  enlarged  glands,  moreover,  sometimes  occasions  derangement  in  the 
functions  of  the  contiguous  viscera.  Thus,  according  to  Andral,  by  compress- 
ing the  pylorus,  they  have  simulated  scirrhus  of  this  passage,  and,  by  operating 
in  a  like  manner  upon  the  biliary  dacts^  have  induced  jautidiee.     fiat  the 
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only  unequivocal  sign  of  the  dtsease  is  tbe  actual  dincoyery,  bj  the  touch,  of 
hard  roundish,  or  knobbed  tumours  in  tbe  region  of  the  mesentery.  It  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  tbe  glands  become  so  much  enlarged,  especially  at 
an  advanced  period  of  tbe  complaint,  as  to  be  readily  felt  upon  a  careful  ex- 
amination. When  this  evidence  is  joined  to  that  of  the  symptoms  above 
eoumerated,  and  at  the  same  time  tbe  patient  exhibits  signs  of  a  scrofulous 
eonstitutiou,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  Hardened 
feces  may  possibly  be  mistaken  for  enlarged  glands ;  but  there  can  be  little 
danger  of  such  an  error,  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  feculent  accumulations  of 
this  kind  are  con6ned  to  the  large  intestines^  and  must  occupy  a  seat  different 
from  that  of  the  mesenteric  glands. 

The  progress  of  tabes  mesenterica  is  very  generally  slow,  often  lasting  for 
years.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  not  unfrequently  terminates  favour- 
ably, when  not  complicated  with  other  incurable  affections.  In  fact,  in  almost 
all  fatal  cases,  death  is  owing  much  less  to  the  disease  of  the  mesentery  than 
.to  pulmonary  consumption,  chronic  peritonitis,  tuberculous  hydrocephalus, 
intestinal  ulceration,  or  spinal  disease,  acting  severally  or  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  conjointly.  When  death  results  directly  from  the  diseased  glands,  it 
must  generally  be  in  consequence  of  the  discharge  of  their  contents  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  But  this  i^  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  opening  of 
the  tumours,  and  the  escape  of  their  tuberculous  and  puruloid  matter.  Gases 
hava  occurred  in  which  adhesion  to  the  abdominal.parietes  was  established, 
and  tbe  matter  discharged  externally  by  means  of  ulceration  ;  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that,  by  the  same  process,  ft  sometimes  escapes  into  tbe  cavity 
of  the  intestines,  and  is  evacuated  per  anum.  In  either  of  these  events, 
recovery  may  take  place. 

Ancttpmical  Characters. — In  most  cai>es,  the  glands  are,  in  the  early  stages, 
red,  swollen,  and  somewhat  hardened  ;  but  sometimes  they  are  entirely  free 
from  marks  of  inflammation,  and  even  paler  than  in  health.  The  tuberculous 
matter  exists  in  roundish  or  irregular  granules,  which  are  often  more  or  less 
aggregated,  or  in  small  flat  plates  or  layers;  and  may  be  deposited  either  in 
the  substance  of  tbe  gland,  or  immediately  exterior  to  it,  beneath  its  peritoneal 
covering.  It  is  especially  apt  to  be  found  in  the  latter  position  in  those  cases 
which  are  unattended  with  inflammation.  The  substance  of  the  gland,  pressed 
upon  by  tbe  increasing  tubercles,  is  either  absorbed,  or  forced  within  smaller 
limits,  and  sometimes  quite  disappears;  the  glands  being  transformed  into 
loasses  of  tuberculous  matter.  Q'bese  are  isolated  or  connected,  and  vary  in 
nie  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg,  or,  according  to  Portal,  even 
the  head  of  an  infant.  Sometimes  the  tuberculous  matter  is  deposited  in 
layers  between  tbe  laminsa  of  tbe  mesentery.  This  matter  is  generally  from 
the. first  dull  white  or  yellowish,  and  is  very  seldom  of  that  gray  colour  and 
transparency,  which  often  characterize  tbe  commencement  of  pulmonary 
tubercles.  It  undergoes  the  various  stages  of  softening  to  which  similar 
deposits  are  liable  elsewhere,  and  is  at  length  converted  into  a  sero- puruloid 
liquid,  with  curdy  flakes  intermingled.  But  this  condition  of  the  glands  is 
not  often  observed  upon  dissection  ;  as  death  generally  occurs  from  other  dis- 
CMBes  before  the  period  of  complete  maturation.  Occasionally,  glands  are 
found  filled  with  a  calcareous  or  gypseous  matter,  which  has  probably  taken 
the  place  of  the  tuberculous ;  and,  in  some  instances,  this  matter  has  been 
observed  surrounded  by  a  bony  shell. 

In  relation  to  contiguous  structures,  the  peritoneum  is  sometimes  perfectly 
sound,  sometimes  inflamed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  with  small  tubercles 
between  it  and  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue.  The  mucous  membrane  of  tbe 
bowels  may  also  be  either  sound,  or  variously  diseased.     Sometimes  it  is  red- 
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dcnecl,  especially  about  the  caccal  extremity  of  the  ileum,  and  is  frequently 
ulcerated ;  the  ulcers  being  small  or  large,  superficial  or  deep,  and  in  various 
Bt^igcs  of  progress.  Not  unfrequently  the  omenta  are  found  inflamed  and 
tubcreulated,  and  the  liver  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  similarly  affected. 

Caustes. — The  causes  of  this  disease  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of 
external  scrofula.  The  strumous  diathesis  necessary  to  its  developement  may 
be  inherited,  or  may  be  the  result  of  various  agencies  calculated  to  impair  ths 
vigour  of  the  system  and  impoverish  the  blood.  (See  page  738.)  The  milk 
of  mothers  or  nurses,  themselves  scrofulous  in  fact,  or  in  their  constitutional 
tendencies,  is  said  to  predispose  to  the  disease.  As  in  many  other  affections, 
the  causes  which  give  rise  to  the  predisposition  are  of  themselves  suffieient,  by 
their  long-continued  action,  to  bring  on  the  complaint;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  more 
frequently  hastened  by  exciting  causes,  and  especially  by  such  as  irritate  or 
inflame  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  The  exanthematoos  fevers,  and 
repelled  cutaneous  eruptions  are  among  these  causes.  In  the  same  light  may 
be  considered  the  cure  of  external  scrofula  by  local  measures,  which  do  not 
modify  the  general  tendencies  of  the  system.  From  the  character  of  the 
causes,  it  would  be  inferred  that  the  disease  must  be  most  frequent  among 
the  poor,  and  very  apt  to  prevail  in  large  hospitals  crowded  with  children; 
and  such  is  really  the  case.  It  is  comparatively  rare  in  private  families  in 
affluent  or  comfortable  circumstances. 

Treatment, — Of  the  treatment  very  little  need  be  said;  as  it  is  almost  identi- 
cal, so  far  as  regards  constitutional  measures,  with  that  already  detailed  under 
the  head  of  external  scrofula.  Any  modifications  that  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary would  have  reference  generally  to  the  state  of  the  bowels  and  the  liver, 
which  are  more  frequently  disordered  in  this  form  of  scrofula  than  in  that 
which  attacks  the  external  glands.  Few  causes  are  probably  more  influential 
in  awakening  the  scrofulous  predisposition  in  the  mesenteric  glands  than  in- 
testinal irritation  or  inflammation,  and  a  torpid  condition  of  the  liver  giving 
rise  to  congestion  of  the  whole  portal  circle.  Hence  the  great  importance  ci 
attending  to  the  condition  of  these  parts.  Constipation  should  be  obviated, 
acid  or  other  irritating  contents  of  the  bowels  should  be  neutralized  or  removed, 
vitiated  secretion  should  be  corrected,  and  the  liver  if  torpid  stimulated  to 
increased  action.  These  various  indications  may  be  met  by  the  use  of  small 
doses  of  calomel,  daily,  every  other  day,  or  at  longer  intervals ;  combined  or 
alternated  with  mild  cathartics,  such  as  rhubarb,  castor  oil,  magnesia,  or  one 
of  the  purgative  salts ;  and  aided  by  mild  tonics  and  aromatics,  when  called 
for  by  debility  of  the  stomach  or  bowels.  To  correct  acidity,  one  of  the  ant- 
acids may  be  conjoined  with  the  tonics  and  cathartics ;  that  one  being  pre- 
ferred which  may  seem  best  adapted  to  the  circumstances ;  as,  for  example, 
magnesia  or  its  carbonate,  when  a  laxative  efiect  is  indicated,  chalk  or  other 
form  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  an  opposite  state  of  the  bowels,  and  the  alkaline 
carbonates  or  bicarbonates,  when  neither  laxatives  nor  astringents  are  wanted. 
It  need  scarcely  be  added  that,  should  positive  signs  of  intestinal  or  peritoneal 
inflammation  exist,  recourse  should  be  had  to  antiphlogistic  measures,  propor- 
tioned to  the  strength  of  the  system,  and  to  the  violence  of  the  local  affection. 
General  bleeding,  however,  will  seldom  be  admissible.  The  warm  bath,  used 
frequently,  will,  under  these  circumstances,  be  found  an  excellent  adjuvant 
to  the  other  measures. 

Another  point  of  treatment  in  which  this  affection  differs  somewhat  from 
external  scrofula,  is  the  greator  attention  which  the  local  disease  requires. 
In  tabes  mesenterica,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
the  maturation  of  the  tumours,  and  to  favour  the  absorption  of  the  tabercn- 
Ions  matter.     Especial  care  should,  therefore,  be  taken  to  cotreet  anj  ac«te 
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inflammation  of  the  glands,  which  aooelerates  the  maroh  of  the  tnheroulods 
^flbction,  if  it  do  not  call  it  into  action.  When  signs  of  snch  a  condition 
exist,  leeches  or  cups  should  be  applied  to  the  abdomen,  if  the  strength  of  the 
patient  permit,  and  these  should  be  aided  l^  fomentations,  emollient  cata- 
plasms and  blisters.  In  purely  chronic  states  of  inflammation,  gentle  and  long 
<jontinued  friction  over  the  abdomen,  rubefacient  liniments,  stimulating  plas- 
ters, or  pustulation  by  tartar  emetic  or  croton  oil,  will  be  preferable.  To 
promote  absorption  of  the  tumours,  nothing  will  be  found  so  efficient  as  .the 
free  application  of  ointment  of  iodine  to  the  belly,  persevered  in  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  Great  advantage  may  also  ensue  from  the  use  of  iodide  of 
potassium  internally,  in  doses  as  large  as  the  system  of  the  patient  will  sup- 
port. This  remedy  is  preferable  to  mercury,  from  the  circumstance,  that, 
while  iodine  acts  as  a  general  tonic,  and  rather  tends  to  support  the  vital  ac- 
tions than  otherwise,  this  remedy,  though  it  may  correct  existing  inflamma- 
tipn  of  the  glands,  if  pushed  to  salivation,  leaves  a  condition  of  d'ebility 
hebind  it  highly  favourable  to  the  increase  of  the  sorofulous  diathesis,  and 
consequently  to  the  deposition  of  tuberculous  matter.  The.  use  of  mercury 
should  be  restricted  to  its  purgative  action,  and  its  alterative  influence  on  the 
functions,  especially  that  of  the  liver. 

For  whatever  else  is  requisite  in  the  curative,  palliative,  or  prophylacticv 
treatment  of  this  complaint,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  upon  external 
Borofula.  (Sfiepagt  739.)  In  its  earlier  stages,  much  may  be  expected  from 
appropriate  treatment;  and,  even  when  the  glands  have  beconm  so  much  en- 
la^l^  as  to  be  felt  through  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  there  is  no  reason 
to  despair.  One  cause,  probably,  of  the  frequent  failures  is,  that  the  circum- 
stances of  those  affected  are  often  such  as  prevent  the  employment  of  mea- 
Bores  best  calculated  to  obviate  the  diathesis,  such  as  exercise,  fresh  air, 
wholesome  and  nutritious  food,  and  whatever  tends  to  cheer  the  mind,  and 
invigorate  the  bodily  functions.  When  the  disease  has  advanced  to  suppu- 
ration; and  hectic  fever,  with  emaciation,  night  sweats,  and  colliquative 
diarrhoea,  has  set  in,  little  else  can  be  expected  from  remedies  than  simple 
palliation. 


SECTION  III. 

DISEASES  Of  THE  RESPIRATOBT  OBOANS. 

Previously  to  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  individual  diseases  of 
tb^  organs,  it  will  be  necessary  to  call  attention  to  certain  means  of  diag- 
nosis, which,  being  applicable  to  many  of  the  affections  in  common,  cannot 
be  appropriately  treated  of  in  connexion  with  any  one  of  them  exclusively. 
These  may  be  included  under  the  heads  of  auscultation,  percussion,  inspeo- 
tion,  manual  application,  and  measurement,  which  arc  here  mentioned  in  the 
order  of  their  importance. 

Auscidtation, 

"By  this  term,  in  its  technical  sense,  is  meant  the  act  of  listening  to  the 
flonnds  of  the  interior  of  the  body,  by  means  of  the  ear  applied  to  the  sur- 
jEmo,  either  directly,  or  through  the  intervention  of  an  instrument  denomi- 
nated the  stethoscope.  The  proper  methods  of  practising  auscultation  are 
0tt£Bciently  explained  elsewhere.  (See  page  204.)  It  is  here  to  be  considered 
only  in  its  application  to  respiratory  complaints. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  preliminarily,  that  the  sounds  heard  in  aua- 
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ifKiep^nd^ntlr  of  tfaos«  dlSsnnfxs  wkxii  depend  oa  dant^jo  »4  imecMgioa. 
}ij*hf:  ftnJliy  f^  ^njA  »  meaot  its  p^csHsr  ehmeler.  that  bj  vhidl  h  bit  be 
dix^'inT^lshtd  from  ail  other  Mvnd^.  bovcrer  saikr  dber  naj  be  in  tbe 
other  pro|>tTti<A  referred  to.  Lktemaiiy  faatf  leiemMje  to  the  Jtfiee  of  fCmfth, 
ipitfh  v»  that  of  eteratioD.  Difierenees  in  theee  respects  often  have  »portaai 
«iimifi^Ace  in  diazo'^iis. 

Id  empkjin^r  tb:^  net  bed  of  diafnosis.  it  is  often  ndrinable  to  examine 
th^  che^t  in  diff^^nt  jftagies,  and  ttatea  of  respirasion:  becaase  the  scondi 
are  materallj  modified  in  these  Tarring  eoadidoos;  and  oceasionallT  a  soond 
\\  eTolTed  in  one  condition  which  ciighc  not  be  heard  in  another,  or  wjeht 
fje  h^rd  to  imperfect] j  aa  to  lei^i  to  ineorrKt  infetenees.  Thoa,  the  patient 
I*  h  on  Id  be  firKt  examined  while  breathing  in  the  ordinarj  manner^  and  ahonll 
nfrerwark  \m  direfted  to  breathe  qnieklj  or  foreiUT,  to  take  a  kmg  breath, 
or  to  exbaoat  bis  lan|p  m^ve  or  less  completelj,  to  hold  bis  breath  lor  a  time 
nfter  inspiration  or  expiration,  or  in  fine  to  make  anj  other  modification  of 
the  rejipirafory  act,  which  maj  be  thonght  eapable  of  fnmishing  more  pie- 
iiim  materia U  for  jodgment.  As  the  sounds  prodnced  eren  in  perfect  health 
vary  gr<:atly  in  difTerent  indiTidoalfl,  so  that  what  wonld  be  morbid  in  one 
ruiffht  be  qaite  normal  in  another,  it  is  prryper  to  eompare  each  indiTidaal 
with  himself;  in  other  words,  to  examine  the  chest  at  different  periods,  and 
eHp'^'ciallj  to  examine  the  two  ndes  of  the  chest  at  corresponding  points,  so  as 
Xf)  detect  any  difference  that  may  exist  between  them.  Should  one  ride  yield 
rexnlfff  decidedly  different  from  the  other,  allowance  being  made  for  the  Tccy 
few  natural  diTeraities,  the  existence  of  disease  may  be  considered  as  highly 
probable. 

The  sounds  connected!  with  the  function  of  respiration,  which  are  the  snb- 
j^rcffl  of  this  process,  arc,  fir^^  those  directly  resulting  from  in^fpiration  and 
expiration,  and  M^r*>ntJly,  those  of  the  Toice,  including  coughing. 

].  In  the  healthy  state  of  the  lungs,  two  distinct  sounds  are  sensible  in 
auscultation ;  one  called  the  vehicular,  because  supposed  to  depend  npon  the 
pn«!<age  of  sir  from  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  bronchia  into  the  air> 
rellH  ;  the  other  Lrrmchial  or  tubal,  because  generated  in  the  bronchial  tubes, 
and  prribably  caused  by  the  air  impinging  upon  their  sides  in  its  moTcment 
through  them. 

The  vftirnfar  tfiund,  sometimes  designated  as  the  rexphcUor^  mtfrmar,  is 
hcurd  over  those  parts  of  the  chest  where  the  proper  structure  of  the  lun|^ 
coinert  into  contact  with  its  walls.  It  is  produced  during  inspiration,  and  re- 
sults probably  in  part  from  the  vibrations  occasioned  in  the  minute  tubes  and 
cells  by  tho  impulse  of  the  air,  and  in  part  from  the  dilatation  of  the  eclla 
themselves.  During  expiration,  though  of  the  same  character,  the  sound  ii 
very  faint,  nnd  sometimes  scarcely  if  at  all  perceptible,  owing  probably  to 
the  circumstance,  that  the  motion  of  the  air  now  commences  in  the  cells,  and 
is  at  first  too  feeble  to  give  rise  to  other  than  very  feeble  vibrations.  Be^ 
twcen  the  murmur  of  inspiration  and  that  of  expiration,  the  interval  is  almost 
too  short  to  bo  apprct'iat^'d,  and  the  two  may  practically  be  considered  as  con- 
tinuous. In  relation  to  the  character  of  the  sound,  it  is  a  soft,  diflfiised  mni^ 
mur,  which  has  been  compared  to  the  sighing  of  a  gentle  brecie  among  green 
loaves,  but  is  best  appreciated  by  applying  the  ear  to  those  portions  of  the 
chest,  where  it  exists  in  greatest  purity.  It  does  not  appreciably  differ  ia 
corresponding  points  upon  opposite  sides  of  the  thorax.  It  is  purest  in  the 
lateral  and  lower  portions,  where  the  bronchial  tubes  are  finest.  The  sound 
varies  considerably  within  tho  limits  of  perfect  health.  It  is  increased  in 
intensity  by  whatever  inereases  the  rapidity  and  foree  of  reapiratioD|  and  it 
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prolonged  bj  a  fiill  breath.  Thus,  when  naturally  feeble,  so  as  to  be  per- 
oeived  with  difficaltj,  it  may  be  rendered  sensible  by  directing  the  patient  to 
bteathe  rapidly,  or  to  oongh ;  the  inspiration  which  follows  the  latter  act  being 
usaally  quick  and  forcible.  Its  intensity  varies  much  in  different  indiyiduals. 
It  18  proportionate,  in  some  degree,  to  the  amplitude  of  the  chest-,  and  the 
thinness  of  its  walls.  Henoe,  the  sound  is  usually  more  distinct  in  thin  and 
lank  persons,  than  in  those  who  are  fat  or  muscular.  It  is  above  the  general 
airerage  in  hysterical  women,  and  men  of  excitable  nervous  constitution,  in 
consequence  of  their  rapid  breathing.  In  women  the  sound  is  usually  louder 
than  in  men,  and  in  children  much  more  so  than  in  adults.  Hence,  the  re- 
tpiratidn  is  said  to  be  pueriie,  wherever  met  with,  when  the  vesicular  murmur 
is  tery  loud.  In  old  age,  the  sound  becomes  much  weaker,  while  its^  dura- 
tion, which  is  diminished  during  inspiration,  is  increased  in  expiration. 
H^ce,  breathing  of  this  kind  is  called  aenik.  But  sometimes,  also,  even 
when  all  circumstances  are  apparently  similar,  the  respiratory  murmur  may 
ymy  greatly  in  different  individuals,  being  loud  in  some  and  very  feeble  in 
others,  without  any  appreciable  cause.  When,  in  the  same  person,  the  sound 
18  ranch  weaker  on  one  side  than  at  the  corresponding  part  of  the  opposite  side, 
or  when  two  points  on  the  same  side  materially  differ  in  this  respect,  there  ii 
good  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  disease. 

The  hronchtal  or  fuhal  sound  has  a  blowing  character,  such  as  may  be 
produced,  out  of  the  body,  by  causing  air  to  pass  quickly  through  a  tube.  It 
18  harsher  than  the  vesicular,  and  quite  distinct  from  it.  The  part  at  which 
it  may  be  heard  in  its  greatest  intensity  is  over  the  trachea,  and  in  that  situ- 
ation it  is  sometimes  called  tracheal;  but  this  differs  only  in  degree  from  the 
mmad  yielded  by  the  bronchia,  and  therefore  scarcely  merits  a  distinct  name. 
It  is  perceived,  in  a  somewhat  lower  degree,  over  the  bronchia  where  they 
enter  the  root  of  the  lungs,  and,  from  that  point,  gradually  diminishes,  as  the 
tubes  ramify  and  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  pulmonary  structure,  until  it 
IB  at  length  entirely  lost.  It  is  heard  characteristically  at  the  upper  portion  of 
the  sternum,  and  may  be  distinguished  for  some  distance  upon  each  side,  under 
the  clavicle  anteriorly,  and  between  the  scapulas  posteriorly.  It  is  more  dis- 
tMcC,  both  before  and  behind,  on  the  right  side  than  on  the  left,  owing  to  the 
greater  caliber  of  the  tube  proceeding  to  the  right  lung.  That  it  cannot  be 
lusa^  over  the  whole  chest,  is  owing  to  the  intervention  of  the  soft  spongy 
Btructure  of  the  lungs,  which  deadens  the  sound,  so  that  it  is  inaudible  unless 
die  tobe  is  large,  or  very  near  the  surface.  The  bronchial  sound  differs  strik- 
ingly from  the  vesicular  in  the  circumstances,  that  it  is  nearly  as  loud  and 
long:  continued  in  expiration  as  in  inspiration,  and  that  instead  of  being  nearly 
eontinuous  in  these  two  acts,  it  suffers  a  distinct  interruption  between  them. 
The  reason  of  these  differences  is  obvious.  In  any  given  space  from  which 
the  bronchial  sound  can  reach  the  ear,  the  entering  and  returning  currents, 
being  of  about  equal  velocity,  and  acting  through  an  equal  extent  of  tube, 
produce  about  an  equal  amount  of  vibratory  movement  and  consequently  of 
BOQfid,  both  as  regards  intensity  and  duration;  while,  as  the  entering  column 
IB  airested  before  the  returning  movement  commences  in  the  cells,  it  is  obvious 
that  a  certain  time  must  elapse,  after  the  cessation  of  the  sound  of  inspiration, 
before  the  impulse  which  produces  that  of  expiration  can  reach  the  part.  Both 
of  these  circumstances  are  wanting  at  the  point  at  which  the  current  of  air 
begins  to  return,  or,  in  other  wonis,  at  the  place  in  which  the  vesicular  sound 
IB  generated.  In  parts  of  the  chest  in  which  the  vesicular  structure  of  the 
ItingB  exists,  while  the  bronchial  respiration  is  still  audible,  the  two  sounds 
are  sometimes  so  commingled  iis  to  be  with  difficulty  distinguished,  and  the 
kind  of  respiration  is  produced  which  has  been  called  rwujh^  hanh,  or  rtuic. 
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The  sounds  of  the  chest  hitherto  treated  of  are  those  of  healthy  lespiradoii. 
They  should  be  well  studied  on  the  living  subject,  in  order  to  serve  as  points 
of  comparison  with  the  same  sounds  modified  by  disease^  or  with  new  ones 
which  may  arise  from  morbid  states  of  the  chest. 

The  vesicular  sound  is  liable  to  various  changes.  In  the  first  place,  it  may 
become  morbidly  loud  and  prolonged,  the  latter  alteration  taking  place  moro 
especially  during  expiration.  Whatever  has  a  tendency,  by  impairing,  sus- 
pending, or  destroying  the  respiratory  function  in  one  part  of  the  lungs,  to 
throw  an  increased  duty  upon  the  remainder,  will  be  likely  to  render  the  sound 
in  the  latter  portion  more  intense.  Hence,  tight  bandages  around  the  lower 
part  of  the  chest  occasion  a  louder  vesicular  murmur  in  the  upper.  The  same 
efiect  is  produced  by  obstructions  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  excluding  the  sir 
from  a  portion  of  the  lungs;  by  consolidation  of  the  pulmonary  structure;  by 
compression  from  tumours,  effused  liquid  in  the  pleural  cavity,  or  from  othor 
causes;  and  even  by  dilatation  of  the  air-cells,  so  considerable  as  to  interfere 
with  the  performance  of  their  duty.  Whatever,  too,  produces  a  general  mor^ 
bid  increase  in  the  frequency  and  force  of  respiration,  will  give  greater  inten- 
sity, other  things  being  eoual,  to  the  vesicular  murmur,  which  thus  beoomes 
a  pathologipal  sign.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sound  may  be  morbidly  weakened 
or  altogether  suppressed,  in  any  particular  part  of  the  chest,  by  a  partial  or 
complete  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  cells,  whether  this  ob- 
struction exists  in  the  tubes  conveying  the  air,  or  arises  from  a  filling  up, 
compression,  or  want  of  expansibility  of  the  cells  themselves. 

Nor  is  a  mere  increase  or  diminution  of  intensity  the  only  change  to  which 
this  murmur  is  liable.  It  is  occasionally  deranged  in  various  ways,  in  refer- 
ence to  its  duration  and  continuity.  Sometimes  it  is  not  audible  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  respiratory  movement,  but  becomes  so  before  its  close;  sod 
again,  though  audible  at  the  beginning,  it  ceases  before  the  inspiration  is 
completed.  The  former  irregularity  may  be  ascribed  to  an  impediment  which 
is  capable  of  resisting  for  a  time  the  entrance  of  air  into  a  portion  of  the 
lungs,  but  is  overcome  by  a  continuance  of  the  inspiratory  movement,  as  in 
bronchitis  partially  closing  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  in  pleuritic  effusion  press- 
ing with  a  certain  but  not  irresistible  force  upon  the  lungs ;  the  latter,  to 
some  obstacle  which,  though  it  admits  a  certain  amount  of  air  to  pass,  resists 
a  full  inspiration,  as  in  spasmodic  asthma,  and  certain  cases  of  fixed  compres- 
sion of  the  air-cells  short  of  obliteration.  Sometimes  the  murmur,  instead  of 
being  thus  abbreviated  at  the  commencement  or  close,  is  interrupted  or  jerk- 
ing, coming  to  the  ear  in  successive  irregular  fragments,  owing  to  some  caosei 
such  as  pleurisy  or  pleurodynia,  which  renders  inspiration  painful,  and  breaks 
its  continuity.  Still  another  irregularity  is  the  occurrence  of  a  decided  and 
readily  appreciable  interval  between  the  sounds  of  inspiration  and  expirmtioUi 
attributable  to  some  impediment  in  the  bronchial  tubes  interfering  with  the 
ready  exit  of  the  air,  or  possibly,  in  some  instances,  as  has  been  supposed,  to 
permanent  distension  of  the  air-cells,  as  in  emphysema.  It  may  be  proper 
also  to  state,  in  this  place,  that  agitation  of  the  patient,  at  the  commenoem^t 
of  an  examination,  sometimes  induces  temporarily  a  condition  of  the  respiratoiy 
passages,  in  which,  though  the  muscles  of  respiration  may  act,  air  docs  not 
enter  the  cells  freely,  and  the  vesicular  murmur  is  not  heard.  To  avoid  fiidse 
inferences,  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  always  proper  to  make  another 
examination  after  the  agitation  alluded  to  has  subsided. 

The  character  of  the  vesicular  sound  is  sometimes  morbidly  altered*  It 
has  before  been  stated  that,  in  certain  parts  of  the  chest  where  the  bronchial 
and  vesicular  sounds  are  both  heard  in  the  healthy  state,  the  two  become 
mingled,  forming  what  has  been  called  the  rough  or  rudt  rtapiraliim.    This 
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'  frequently  occurs,  as  a  result  of  disease,  in  other  parts  of  the  chest.  It  usually 
depends  on  a  certain  degree  of  condensation  in  the  pulmonary  tissue,  which 
renders  it  a  better  conductor  of  sound,  without  an  obliteration  of  the  air-cells. 
The  bronchial  respiration  thus  becomes  audible,  and  modifies  the  vesicular, 
which  may  either  be  feeble  or  increased,  according  as  the  cells  are  more  or 
less  affected.  It  is  in  expiration  that  this  change  is  more  especially  obserya- 
ble;  the  expiratory  murmur  being  increased  in  intensity  and  duration,  and 
having  more  of  the  harsh  blowing  character  of  the  proper  bronchial  sound 
than  the  murmur  of  inspiration.  This  modification  of  the  pulmonary  sound 
is  often  of  considerable  value,  as  one  of  the  signs  of  incipient  tubercle,  pneu- 
monia, or  pleurisy. 

The  bronchial  sound  also  is  liable  to  morbid  irregularities.     Very  fre- 

auently,  in  consequence  of  disease,  it  is  heard  without  the  accompaniment  of 
lie  respiratory  murmur,  in  parts  of  the  chest  where  it  is  usually  quite  inau- 
dible. Under  these  circumstances,  the  respiration  is  said  to  be  bronchial. 
The  sound  does  not  materially  differ  from  that  which  is  heard  in  health,  near 
the  root  of  the  lungs.  The  sounds  of  inspiration  and  expiration,  however, 
are  for  an  obvious  reason  less  distinct  from  each  other  and  more  continuous. 
The  bronchial  respiration  may  depend  upon  a  consolidation  of  the  pulmonary 
tiasue,  and  an  obliteration,  temporary  or  permanent,  of  the  air-cells.  The  air 
is  admitted  into  the  larger  tubes,  but  not  into  the  minute  ramifications,  or 
into  the  pulmonary  vesicles.  It  is  in  consequence  of  the  greater  solidity  of 
tiie  intermediate  structure,  that  the  sound  is  conveyed  to  the  surface.  Some- 
times the  blowing  sound  is  even  louder  than  over  the  trachea,  probably  owing 
to  the  greatly  increased  surface  of  contact  with  tho  air,  consequent  upon  the 
multiplication  of  the  tubes;  and  also  to  the  fact,  that,  in  addition  to  the 
Bound  made  by  the  movement  of  the  air  in  the  smaller  tubes,  that  also  of  the 
larger  tubes  is  brought  to  the  ear,  being  conveyed  downward  through  the 
ramifications,  and  thence  to  the  surface  through  the  solidified  lung.  The 
blowing  character  of  respiration  may  also  be  induced  by  dilatation  of  the 
tabes,  without  condensation  of  the  pulmonary  tissue;  but  in  this  case  the 
reaicular  murmur  is  mixed  with  it.  The  strongest  effect  is  produced  by  dila- 
tation of  the  tubes,  existing  jointly  with  consolidation  of  the  tissue.  In  vio- 
lent dyspnoea,  the  bronchial  respiration  may  sometimes  be  heard  over  the 
whole  chest  without  any  change  of  structure. 

Bronchial  renpiration  may  be  diffused  equabl^over  a  considerable  extent 
of  lung,  and  proceed  apparently  from  a  great  number  of  smaller  tubes;  or  it 
may  be  limited,  as  if  proceeding  from  the  larger  tubes  only,  the  smaller  rami- 
ftjations  being  filled  or  consolidated  along  with  the  air-cells.  In  the  latter 
ease,  the  medium  being  denser,  is  a  better  conductor  of  the  sound,  which  is 
therefore  more  distinct,  louder,  and  of  a  metallic  character,  as  if  produced  in 
a  brass  pipe.  In  this  state,  the  respiration  may  be  called  tubal  or  tubular, 
-Another  modification  is  the  cavemoui  respirationy  produced  by  the  passage  of 
air  into  a  cavity  of  moderate  size.  The  sound  is  hollow,  blowing,  metallic, 
eircumscribed,  and  less  rapid  than  in  the  other  varieties.  When  the  cavity 
!■  very  large,  with  dense  and  firm  walls,  the  sound  is  still  more  metallic,  and 
resembles  that  produced  by  blowing  into  an  empty  glass  bottle.  The  respi- 
ration is  in  this  case  denominated  amphoric.  It  is  heard  both  in  inspiration 
and  expiration,  unless  the  opening  into  tho  bronchia  be  very  small,  in  which 
^aae  the  expiration  is  not  distinctly  audible.  It  is  probably  in  this  condition 
that  the  amphoric  sound  may  become  sensible  through  strong  inspiration, 
when  not  heard  in  ordinary  breathing.  These  sounds  often  pass  into  each 
other  by  such  insensible  gradations  that  no  accurate  lino  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween them;  and  the  cavernous  respiration  is  denied  by  Skoda  to  be  in  any 
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degree  distinct  from  the  bronchial.  It  is  certain  that  there  are  none  of  these 
aouods,  except  tlie  aniphoric,  which  may  not  be  prodoeed  without  a  cavity  in 
cases  of  consolidation  of  the  pulmonary  tissue ;  yet  it  is  no  less  certain  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  excavations  in  the  lungs  do  give  a  somewhat  modified  cha- 
racter to  the  bronchial  sound,  which,  though  it  cannot  be  relied  on  as  sore 
evidence  of  a  cavity,  may,  in  conjunction  with  other  not  more  certain  signs, 
render  its  existence  extremely  probable.  There  does  not,  therefore,  seem  to 
be  sufficient  reason  for  abandoning,  at  least  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, the  nomenclature  of  Laennec  in  this  respect. 

The  morbid  sounds  hitherto  treated  of  are  modifications  of  those  of  health. 
But  others  of  a  distinct  character  are  generated  by  disease,  and  are  highly 
important  as  signs.  These  are  called  rale$  hy  the  French,  ronchi  by  English 
authors.  I  prefer  the  former  word,  as  susceptible  of  being  adopted  into  our 
language;  wnile  ronchus,  with  its  plural  ronchi,  must  always  remain  foreign 
to  it.  These  rales  may  entirely  supersede  the  healthy  sounds  of  the  chest,  or 
may  more  or  less  mingle  with  and  mask  them.  They  result  from  the  passage 
of  uir  through  altered  tubes,  or  through  liquid  or  semi-liouid  matters  oon- 
tained  in  them,  or  from  the  friction  of  contiguous  surfaces  in  the  respiratory 
act.  They  have  been  divided  into  the  dry  and  the  moist.  The  dr^  rale$  are 
formed  by  the  passage  of  the  air,  with  more  than  the  ordinary  rapidityy 
through  portions  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  narrowed  either  by  inflammatory 
thickening,  adherent  secretions,  spasmodic  contraction,  or  exterior  pressure. 
The  chief  varieties  of  this  sound  are  the  sibilant  and  the  wnorous  raies.  The 
moint  rales  are  produced  by  the  passage  of  air  through  a  fluid  in  the  bronchia 
of  greater  or  leas  tenacity,  causing  the  formation  of  a  succession  of"  bubbles, 
the  bursting  of  which  occasions  the  sound.  They  include  the  mucous  rale 
and  its  varieties,  the  crepitant,  and  the  suhcrepitant.  Each  of  these  requires 
a  brief  description. 

1.  The  sibilant  rale  is  a  low  whistling  sound,  heard  both  in  inspiration 
and  expiration,  or  in  either  exclusively,  sometimes  short  and  sharp,  ceasing 
almost  immediately,  sometimes  prolonged  and  of  a  lower  tone,  and  produced 
visually  in  the  smaller  bronchia,  though  it  may  occur  in  the  larger  when  their 
caliber  is  very  much  diminished. 

2.  The  sonorous  rale  is  a  musical  sound,  of  a  deep  or  grave  tone,  and  has 
been  compared,  in  its  different  varieties,  to  the  snoring  of  a  man,  the  hum- 
ming of  a  gnat,  the  plaintfre  cooing  of  the  wood-pigeon,  and  the  bass  notes 
of  a  violin.  It  varies  greatly  in  intensity,  being  in  one  extreme  so  low  as  to 
be  just  audible,  and  in  the  other  so  loud  that  it  may  be  heard  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  chest,  without  the  aid  of  an  instrument.  It  may  occur  during 
either  inspiration  or  expiration,  or  may  accompany  both  these  movements^ 
but  is  more  common  in  the  latter.  It  is  sometimes  of  short  duration,  in 
consequence  of  the  sudden  removal  by  coughing  or  otherwise  of  the  obstruct- 
ing cause,  sometimes  persistent,  though  generally  occurring  interruptedly, 
and  seldom  with  every  successive  respiratory  movement.  It  arises  in  the 
larger  bronchial  tubes,  which  alone  are  capable  of  producing  the  grave  tone 
by  which  it  is  characterized.  It  is  occasionally  associated  with  the  sibilant 
and  mucous  rales.  A  modification  of  this  sound,  sometimes  called  the  dry 
mucous  ralcy  is  produced  by  a  portion  of  tough  mucus  obstructing  a  tube, 
and  yielding  to  the  air,  during  each  inspiration,  at  short,  successive  intervals^ 
so  as  to  occasion  a  ticking  or  crackling  noise,  which,  during  very  rapid  and 
forcible  breathing,  becomes  continuous,  and  passes  into  the  proper  sonorous 
rale. 

3.  The  mucous  rale  is  heard  in  bronchial  tubes  of  the  size  of  a  eroVi 
quill  or  larger,  and  is  formed  by  the  bursting  of  bibble«  ot  liquid,  whether 
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mucus,  pas,  or  blood,  of  oonsiderable,  bat  aneqaal  size.  It  sccompaDies  both 
inspiratioD  and  expiration.  When  prevalent  over  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  lungs,  it  may  often  be  heard  at  some  distance  from  the  chest.  It  is  fa- 
.,  miliar  to  most  practitioners,  as  the  sound  which  attends  bronchitis  after  secre- 
tion has  become  established ;  and,  in  the  stage  of.  transition  from  the  dry  to 
the  secretory  state  of  the  membrane,  is  often  mixed  with  the  sibilant  and 
sonorous  rales,  forming  a  singular  combination  of  sounds,  which  have  been 
oompared  to  the  various  notes  of  different  birds,  singing  or  chirping  together. 
In  the  smaller  tubes,  in  which  the  bubbles  are  necessarily  more  minute,  and 
the  sound  weaker,  it  is  sometimes  designated  as  the  mbmucatu  rahy  an  ez- 
imple  of  which  is  afforded  in  the  early  stage  of  pulmonary  tubercles,  which 
keep  up  a  slight  inflammation  in  the  small  tubes  in  their  vicinity.  When 
the  air  passes  into  a  pulmonary  cavity,  or  into  morbidly  enlarged  bronchial 
tabes  jcontaining  liquid,  the  sound  is  still  looser  and  coarser  than  the  mucous 
nle,  assuming  a  gurgling  and  sometimes  hollow  character,  which  has  entitled 
It  to  the  name  of  cavemou$  rale.  This  is  usually  more  circumscribed,  and 
confined  to  narrower  limits  than  the  mucous  rale,  though,  when  owing  to  en* 
larged  bronchia,  it  may  extend  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  chest. 
'  n4.  The  crepitant  rale  is  a  very  fine,  regular,  crackling  sound,  with  minute, 
aharp,  equal  crepitations,  and*  resembles  very  closely  that  made  by  iiibbing 
a  look  of  hair  between  the  thumb  and  fingers,  near  the  ear.  It  has  been 
compared  also  to  the  crackling  of  salt,  and  to  that  produced  by  the  burning 
of  a  very  small  train  of  moist  gunpowder.  It  is  confined  exclusively  to  the 
minutest  bronchial  tubes,  and  to  the  air-cells,  and  may  depend  on  the  suc- 
cessive bursting  of  very  minute  bubbles  of  the  tenacious  secretion  which  occurs 
in  pneumonia,  of  which  affection  this  sound  is  characteristic,  or,  as  suggested 

S^  Dr.  Carr,  of  Canandaigua,  New  York,  upon  the  separation  of  the  walls  of 
e  cells,  agglutinated  by  the  plastic  exudation,  (iim.  Joum,  of  Med.  Sci,^ 
N.  S.,  iv.  360.)  One  of  its  peculiarities  is,  that  it  is  heard  onlv  daring  in- 
spiration, and  this  fact  corresponds  with  the  explanation  of  Dr.  Carr,  as  it  is 
ooly  during  the  expansion  of  the  air*  cell  that  the  necessary  condition  for  its 
production  exists.  Or,  the  peculiarity  may  be  owing  to  the  passage,  which 
has  been  opened  by  the  entering  air,  remaining  open  for  a  time,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  the  stiffness  of  the  secretion,  and  permitting  the  returning  air  to 
escape  without  resistance,  and  consequently  without  sound.  When  this  rale 
it  once  perceived,  it  remains  for  a  considerable  time,  and  is  not  removable, 
like  the  mucous  rale,  by  coughing,  and  thus  clearing  out  the  bronchia.  Two 
tarieties  of  the  crepitant  rale  may  be  distinguished,  one  fine  as  above,  the 
other  coarser,  more  irregular,  and  often  heard  in  expiration.  The  latter  ap- 
proaches to  the  subcrepitant. 

6.  The  mbcrepitant  rale  is  intermediate  between  the  two  preceding.  The 
sound  is  bubbling,  but  the  bubbles  are  finer,  more  crackling,  and  more  regu- 
lar than  the  mucous.  It  has  been  compared  to  the  sound  of  a  liquid  in 
moderate  effervescence.     It  is  heard  both  in  inspiration  and  expiration. 

Variations  in  the  force  and  fulness  of  respiration  materially  a&ct  the  sounds 
i^bove  described.  Some  that  are  heard  in  ordinary  breathing,  cease  when  the 
longs  are  fully  expanded,  because  the  passage  for  the  air  is  now  free.  On  the 
contrary,  when  the  bronchial  fluids  are  so  abundant  as  to  close  the  smaller 
tubes^  and  thus  entirely  to  prevent  the  passage  of  air,  a  forcible  and  deep 
inspiration  will  open  them,  and  thus  enable  the  respiratory  sounds  to  be  gen- 
.erated.  Sometimes  the  different  sounds  are  audible  at  the  same  time  in 
dififercnt  parts  of  the  lungs,  and  two  or  more  occasionally  in  the  same  part. 
Not  anfrequently  also  the  rales  are  combined  in  greater,  or  less  proportion 
with  the  healthy  respiratory  sounds;  and  very  often  much  experience  and  a 
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patient  examination  are  neoeasaryi  to  enable  the  practitioner  to 
them  satisfaetorily. 

It  must  be  recollected  that,  in  consolidation  of  the  pulmoDarj  tiasne,  tk 
various  rales  above  referred  to  may  be  heard,  in  like  manner  with  the  hroi- 
chial  respinitiony  in  parts  of  the  lungs  distant  from  their  point  of  prodnctioB, 
being  conveyed  through  the  bronchial  tubes  into  the  oonsolidated  lung,  tad 
through  that  to  the  ear. 

Metallic  tinkling  is  another  morbid  sound  requiring  notice.  It  is 
and  sharp,  and  resembles  that  produced  by  striking  a  pin,  or  other  small 
tallic  body,  gently  against  a  glass  vessel.  Different  opinions  have  been  bcU 
as  to  its  cause.  The  only  necessary  condition  of  parts,  nniTersmllj  admitted, 
is  the  existence  of  a  cavity  of  considerable  sixe,  with  firm  walls,  containing 
air.  Laennec  supposed  the  simultaneous  presence  of  air  and  a  liquid  in  the 
cavity  essential  to  its  production.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  the  passage  of  i 
bubble  of  air  through  the  liquid,  to  the  bursting  of  the  bubble  on  the  soHiet 
of  the  liquid,  and  to  the  falling  of  a  drop  of  fluid  matter  from  the  walk  of 
the  cavity,  through  the  air,  into  the  liquid.  But  Dr.  Williams  is  probdMj 
correct  in  considering  it  as  resulting  from  any  sudden  vibration  of  the  air  ii 
the  cavity,  which  is  reflected  from  side  to  side  of  the  walls.  Hence,  not  oolj 
may  any  one  of  the  above  causes  occasion  it,  but  the  voioe,'the  respiraUiy 
act,  and  the  different  rales,  may  have  the  same  effect;  nor  is  the  oonjoiocd 
presence  of  air  and  liquid  absolutely  necessary,  as  it  has  been  produced  ii 
cavities  filled  only  by  air,  and  having  no  external  communication,  by  the  mere 
concussion  of  the  voice  and  cough  carried  through  condensed  pulmonaij  tii- 
sue.  {Tweedie's  Sytt,  of  Pract  Med,,  art.  Pnetimothorax,')  In  pulmoouj 
cavities,  having  an  external  communication,  it  frequently  attends  and  alte^ 
nates  with  amphoric  respinAion,  which  owes  its  existence  to  a  similar  condi- 
tion of  parts.  A  sufficiently  correct  idea  of  the  sound  may  be  obtained  kj 
ausculting  over  the  stomach,  when  it  oontaius  a  certain  amount  of  air  lod 
liquid;  and  an  analogous  sound  is  produced  by  placing  tho  palm  of  the  haad 
over  the  ear,  and  then  giving  the  back  of  it  a  bharp  tap  with  the  end  of  the 
finger. 

Friction  iound  is  a  name  given  to  the  noise  produced  by  the  mbbio^  to> 
gether,  during  respiration,  of  the  pulmonary  and  costal  pleura,  roughened  bf 
an  irregular  deposition  of  coagulable  lymph  upon  the  surface.  It  is  of  coone 
entirely  morbid,  never  being  produced  in  a  healthy  state  of  the  memhnae. 
It  consists  usually  of  a  succession  of  quick,  jerking  sounds,  not  very  noae* 
reus,  superficial  in  position,  developed  over  an  uncertain  but  limited  eiteat 
of  surface,  and  exceedingly  variable  in  intensity,  being  sometimes  scamsij 
audible,  sometimes  very  loud,  and,  in  the  latter  case,  often  attended  witb  vi- 
brations of  the  walls  of  the  chest,  perceptible  to  the  hand,  and  even  felt  bj 
the  patient  himself.  Sometimes  the  friction  sound,  when  not  occasioned  bj 
ordinary  breathing,  may  be  developed  by  a  deep  inspiration,  or  by  coaghiif. 
In  its  slighter  varieties,  it  sometimes  closely  resembles  the  subcrepitant  nk, 
from  which  it  may  be  distinguished,  according  to  Dr.  Gerhard,  by  less  rr^s- 
larity  in  the  component  sounds,  and  by  not  following  so  closely  the  pasage 
of  the  air.  Though  usually  most  observable  during  inspiration,  it  is  gtwt' 
rally  heard  during  both  movements,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  according  to  Wil^k, 
in  expiration  alone. 

The  friction  sound  is  not  confined  to  the  pleura  during  respiration ;  b«t  ii 
produced  by  whatever  causes  two  contiguous  surfaces  of  a  serons  menbraae 
to  move  upon  each  other,  when  roughened  by  the  exudation  of  coagnlaUe 
lymph.  It  sometimes  arises  from  the  movements  in  the  inflamed  pkwa. 
occasioned  by  the  contraction  and  dilatation  <^  the  heart;  and  oimj  be  ckarij 
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perceiTed  oyer  the  abdomen,  in  cases  of  peritoneal  inflammation  with  plastic 
effosion,  when  the  wiftlls  are  made  to  move  upon  one  of  the  solid  Tiscera,  or 
upon  an  abnormal  tumour,  as  during  a  deep  inspiration^  or  by  a  change  of 
pomtion. 

Under  the  same  name  may  be  included  the  creaking  sound  made  by  the 
Hiovement,  during  respiration  or  the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  of  the  consoli- 
dated layer  of  coagulated  lymph,  after  adhesion  between  the  opposite  surfaces 
has  taken  place.  It  is  obvious  that  the  proper  interrupted  friction  sound  may 
pus  by  decrees  into  the  more  continuous  creaking  sound,  as  the  surfiices  gra- 
anally  coalesce. 

The  fnction  sound  is  attended  with  vibrations  of  the  thoracic  walls,  which 
may  generally  be  perceived  by  the  hand ;  and  sometimes  are  sensible  to  the 
patient  himself. 

The  vocal  resonance  is  also  a  subject  of  auscultation.  This  obviously  in- 
dndes  cough;  for  all  sound  formed  in  the  larynx,  above  that  of  the  breath,  is 
yoice,  whether  articulated  or  not.  It  will  be  most  coirvenient,  as  in  the  respi- 
ratory sounds,  to  treat  first  of  the  healthy  sounds,  and  afterwards  of  their 
modification  by  disease.  If  the  stethoscope  be  applied  over  the  trachea,  in 
front  of  the  neck,  or  at  the  top  of  the  sternum,  the  voice  will  be  heard  loudly, 
and  words  will  reach  the  ear  through  the  tube  with  tolerable  distinctness. 
This  sound  is  sometimes  called  tracheophony.  For  a  short  distance  on  each 
ride  of  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  below  the  clavicle,  between  the  seapnlse 
behind,  and  in  the  axilla,  the  voice  is  still  heard,  but  less  loud  and  distinct, 
and  with  a  very  imperfect  and  confused  articulation.  The  sound  is,  in  these 
ritnations,  called  bronchophony.  It  does  not  extend  below  the  third  rib  in 
front.  Over  the  remainder  of  the  lungs,  the  voice  is  either  not  heard,  or 
produces  only  an  obscure,  confused,  thrilling  sound,  which  may  be  distin- 

Siished  by  the  name  of  pectoral  resonance,  and  is  often  accompanied  with  a 
ght  vibration  of  the  walls  of  the  chest,  sensible  to  the  hand  laid  flatly 
against  them.  The  cause  of  this  difference  is,  that,  in  the  former  case,  little 
liesides  the  walls  of  the  chest  intervenes  between  the  bronchia  and  the  ear, 
while,  in  the  latter,  the  tubes  are  enveloped  in  a  mass  of  spongy  pulmonary 
tisane,  that  intercepts  the  sound,  which,  moreover,  is  weakened  by  its  ramifr- 
oation  with  the  air-passages.  The  bronchial  sound  is  a  little  stronger  on  the 
riffht  side  than  on  the  left,  below  the  clavicle,  and  in  the  space  between  the 
apmes  of  the  scapulce  behind.  In  other  parts,  allowance  being  made  for  the 
beart,  the  two  sides  of  the  chest  have  a  pretty  accurate  correspondence.  The 
genend  vocal  resonance  is  stronger  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  portions 
dT  the  chest,  and  in  front  than  behind,  except  in  the  interscapular  space.  It 
dillers  greatly  in  different  individuals.  A  thin  chest  transmits  the  sound  better 
than  one  which  is  fat,  or  very  muscular;  and  a  voice  with  a  high  key  pene- 
trates more  deeply  into  the  lungs  than  a  low  or  bass  one,  in  consequence  of 
themiore  ready  entrance  of  its  small  vibrations  into  the  smaller  tubes.  But, 
MB  the  bass  voice  is  usually  the  strongest,  it  is  more  apt  to  produce  a  general 
▼ifaration  of  the  chest.  Hence,  the  pectoral  resonance  and  sensible  tremor  of 
the  walls  of  the  thorax  are  more  marked  in  men;  while  articulate  sounds 
extend  further  in  women  and  children.  The  difference  between  individuals, 
in  relation  to  the  degree  and  extent  of  these  sounds,  is  so  great,  that  patho- 
logical inferences  arc  deduced,  less  from  their  general  character  in  any  particular 
eaae,  than  from  their  want  of  correspondence  on  opposite  sides  of  the  chest. 

The  vocal  resonance  may  be  morbidly  diminished  or  suppressed,  in  conse- 
qoenoe  of  collapse  of  the  lung,  or  the  intervention  of  a  badly  conducting 
inedium,  as  of  a  large  quantity  of  liquid  in  the  pleural  cavity.  It  is,  how- 
ereri  much  more  frequently  increased^  often  becoming,  in  diseased  lungs, 
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much  louder  and  more  extensive  than  in  health ;  so  that,  in  parts  of  the  chett 
where  naturally  only  a  feeble  sound  is  heard,  it  may  approach  or  equal  that 
ordinarily  perceived  over  the  larger  bronchia  or  the  trachea. 

When  bronchophony  is  perceptible  in  other  parts  of  the  chest,  besides  those 
above  pointed  out  as  the  seat  of  it  in  health,  it  is  in  general  a  sign  of  disease. 
It  usually  results  from  the  intervention  of  a  denser  medium  than  the  nor- 
mal structure  of  the  lungs  between  the  bronchia  and  the  ear,  and  may  indicate 
either  consolidation  or  compression  of  the  lungs,  or  efiusion  of  liquid  into  the 
air-cells,  the  interlobular  tissue,  or  to  a  certain  extent  into  the  pleural  cavity. 
It  may  also  depend  upon  morbid  enlargement  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  with 
thickening  and  consolidation  of  their  walls.  It  is  a  valuable  sign  in  diagnosis; 
but  the  fact  before  referred  to  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  persons  differ 
much  in  the  degree  to  which  it  naturally  prevails,  and  that  it  may  be  audible 
in  one  individual  without  deviation  from  health,  in  parts  in  which  it  would  in 
others  be  unquestionably  morbid.  To  obtain  correct  inferences,  thercibre,  il 
is  proper  to  examine  both  Mdes  of  the  chest;  and,  if  the  sound  be  loader  en 
one  side  than  at  the  corresponding  spot  on  the  other,  or  if  it  be  heard  only  on 
one  side,  allowance  being  made  for  the  naturally  greater  resonance  at  the  top 
of  the  right  than  of  the  left  lung,  the  presumption  will  be  strong  of  the  exist- 
ence of  disease.* 

JEf/ophony  is  a  name  given  to  a  modification  of  bronchophony,  sapposed  to 
be  produced  by  the  intervention  of  a  moderate  layer  of  liqdd  between  the  side 
of  the  chest  and  the  lung.  The  voice,  transmitted  through  the  compressed 
lung  to  the  liquid,  imparts  to  this  a  vibratory  movement,  which  causes  the 
sound  as  it  passes  to  the  ear  to  assume  a  tremulous  irregular  character,  com- 
pared to  the  bleating  of  a  goat,  from  which  this  variety  of  bronchophony 
derived  its  name.  When  the  lung  is  at  the  same  time  consolidated,  the  reso- 
nance is  louder  than  when  dependent  solely  on  the  presenoe  of  effiuied  liquid. 
But  the  same  sound  is  sometimes  produced  without  liquid  in  the  pleural 
cavity,  and  Skoda  asserts  that  it  is  occasionally  heard  in  the  healthy  lung,  in 
the  interscapular  space.  It  cannot,  therefore,  depend  solely  on  the  movement 
of  the  liquid,  as  supposed  by  Laennec.  Skoda  ascribes  it  to  the  impact  of  one 
solid  body  against  another,  or  of  a  solid  against  a  liquid  or  aeriform  body. 

Pectoriloquy  is  another  variety  of  morbid  vocal  resonance,  in  which  not 

*  Skoda,  the  celebrAted  professor  of  Vienna,  denies  that  the  bronchial  sotind  is  oon- 
veyed  more  readily  tbrongh  consolidated  pulmonary  tissue  than  through  the  saDte  tissm 
in  a  healthy  state.  He  ascribes  the  sound  heard  under  such  circumstances  to  omm*- 
nanet^  by  which  the  vibrations  produced  by  the  voice  in  the  larynx,  and  conveyed  thrQO|^ 
the  air  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  are  repeated  by  the  walls  of  those  tubes  in  the  console 
dated  lung,  and  thence  reach  the  ear ;  the  only  effect  of  the  consolidation  being  to  girs 
increased  firmness  to  the  walls  of  the  bronchia,  and  thus  enable  them  to  vibrate  m«n 
freely.  He  extends  the  same  views  to  the  respiratory  bronchial  sound,  which  he  believei 
to  be  formed  not  in  the  tubes  of  the  solidified  lung,  which  scarcely  expand  or  contract  ia 
respiration,  and  into  which,  therefore,  air  does  not  enter,  or  enters  only  in  small  quan- 
tity, but  in  the  larger  bronchia  above,  from  which  it  is  conveyed  downward  through  tbt 
contained  air.  Skoda  is  no  doubt  correct  in  ascribing  both  bronchophony  and  morbid 
bronchial  respiration  to  a  conveyance  of  the  sound  from  above  into  the  tubes  of  tfcft 
diseased  lung ;  but  he  has  not  proved  that  the  walls  of  the  tubes  do  not  transmit  the 
vibrations  as  well  as  the  contained  air,  nor  that  these  vibrations  do  not  reach  the  sur- 
face more  readily  through  the  solidified  lung  than  they  would  do  through  the  healthy 
sponge-liko  tissue.  It  is  an  eitablished  law  in  physics  that  solids  transmit  vibratioiif 
more  readily  than  air,  as  in  the  well  known  example  of  a  rail,  in  which  a  slight  scratck 
of  a  pin  at  one  end  is  distinctly  heard  at  the  other.  Is  it  probable  that  a  piece  of  loose 
sponge  would  transmit  vibrations  producing  sounds  so  readily  as  the  same  spooft 
infiltrated  with  wax  ?  A  similar  relation  the  healthy  pulmonary  tissue  bears  to  the 
same  tissue  unifonaly  consolidated  by  plastio  exudatiom. — (^o<«  <o  the  fowtk  mUml] 
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only  the  sonndfl  of  the  voice,  bat  the  articulated  words  soem  to  proceed  from 
the  walls  of  the  chest  directly  into  the  ear,  resembling  tracheophony  almost 
exactly.  It  differs  from  bronchophony  in  th^  distinctness  of  the  articulation, 
and  in  the  circumstance  that  the  resonance  is  usually  more  circumscribed,  and 
limited  in  its  extent.  It  is  produced  by  the  voice  entering  a  cavity  which 
communicates  freely  with  the  bronchial  tubes.  When  the  cavity  is  near  the 
waUs  of  the  chest,  the  voice  is  still  louder  and  more  distinct.  But  it  may 
also  be  produced  in  the  broqchial  tubes  of  solidified  lung  tissue  without  a 
cavity,  of  which,  therefore,  though  it  may  in  general  indicate  the  existence,  it 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  pathognomonic  sign. 

Amphoric  re$onance  is  the  sound  produc-ed  by  the  voice  in  a  large  cavity 
communicating  with  the  bronchia  by  a  small  aperture.  In  this  case,  the 
voice  is  not  articulated  as  in  pectoriloquy,  and  does  not  seem  to  enter  the  ear 
as  in  bronchophony,  but  reverberates  through  the  cavity,  and  has  a  ringing 
metallic  sound,  similar  to  that  produced  by  speaking  into  a  hollow  broad- 
mouthed  vessel. 

The  cough,  which  in  health  yields  to  auscultation  a  short,  dull,  indistinct 
sound,  undcrgoesi  in  morbid  states  of  the  lungs,  modifications  analogous  to 
those  produced  upon  the  ordinary  voice.  It  is  called  bronchial  under  cireum- 
Btanoes  which  produce  bronchophony,  cavemoux  under  those  which  produce 
pectoriloquy,  and  amphoric  in  large  cavities  with  firm  walls  and  narrow  outlets. 

The  signs  of  respiration  and  vocal  resonance  generally  correspond,  as  they 
result  from  the  same  physical  modifications  of  structure.  Thus,  rough  respi- 
raUpn  and  increased  resonance,  bronchial  rebpiration  and  bronchophony,  ca* 
vemous  respiration  and  pectoriloquy,  and  finally  amphoric  respiration  and 
smphoric  resonance  usually  go  together,  and  lend  to  each  other  a  mutual 
anpport,  as  means  of  diagnosis.'*' 

As  a  general  rule,  all  the  sounds  given  forth  in  morbid  states  of  the  respi- 
ratory organs  are  heard  in  those  parts  of  the  walls  of  the  chest  which  corre- 
spond most  nearly  with  the  part  affected;  but  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind, 
in  order  to  avoid  false  inferences,  that  they  are  sometimes  conveyed  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  their  true  seat,  by  the  intervention  of  abnormal  solid 
or  liquid  matters,  which  have  a  greater  conducting  power  than  the  healthy 
pulmonary  tissue.  Thus,  gurgling  from  a  cavity  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Inng  may  sometimes  be  heard  low  down  in  the  organ  when  solidified ;  and 
cardiac  murmurs,  usually  most  distinct  at  points  nearest  the  valves  producing 
them,  are,  under  similar  circumstances,  sometimes  audible  over  large  portions 
of  the  chest 

*  Tho  voice  of  the  operator,  in  auscultation,  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  diagnosis. 
When  a  person,  with  his  ear  applied  to  the  chest,  speaks  aloud,  the  tone  of  Toicc  Tories 
aoeording  to  the  condition  of  the  ports  bcneoth,  being  lower  or  more  boss  with  greater 
resonance  when  the  lung  is  solidified,  as  by  tubercles  or  by  inflammation,  thon  when  in 
t^  healthy  state ;  higher  or  shriller,  and  also  more  resonant,  when  there  is  a  large 
cavity  filled  with  air ;  and  quite  flat,  and  without  resonance,  when  the  luog  is  com- 
pressed, as  by  pleuritic  or  dropsical  eflfusion.  Now  it  must  be  obvious  that  a  person 
Irho  has  rendered  himself  fomiliar  with  the  effects  of  these  and  other  conditions  of  the 
cbtot  upon  his  own  Toice,  will  be  able  to  detect  them  with  somecertaioty  by  simply 
speaking  aloud  in  the  act  of  auscultation.  The  name  of  *'  heautophonici'  had  been  pro- 
posed by  Ur.  R.  O.  Latham,  for  this  mode  of  diagnosis ;  and  some  attempts  have  been  mode 
by  Mr.  G.  Corfe,  of  the  Middlesex  HospiUl,  to  apply  it  to  the  study  of  particular  pec- 
toral affections.  It  is  scarcely  probable,  however,  that  sufficient  precision  con  be  given 
to  roles  upon  the  subject,  to  render  it  anything  more  than  a  subordinate  aid  to  ordinary 
auscultation.  (See  Braithwaite't  Effrogptct,  xvii.  65;  from  Med.  Timet  for  January  and 
•Ifareh,  1848.) — Note  to  the  lecond  edition. 
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Peraunon, 

For  the  methods  of  perfonuing  this  operation,  and  for  the  priDciples  of  the 
process,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  general  obsenrations  on  the  modes  of 
exploring  disease.  (See  paf/e  202.)  It  is  only  its  application  to  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  organs  that  is  to  be  considered  in  this  place.  Mediate  percos- 
non,  or  that  performed  by  tapping  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers  npon  a  small 
solid  body  applied  closely  to  the  chest,  such  as  a  pieee  of  caoatchoac,  iToij, 
or  wood,  or,  what  is  still  more  convenient,  one  or  more  fingers  of  the  Idft 
hand,  is  exclusively  referred  to  in  the  following  remarks. 

The  sound  produced  by  percussion  over  the  chest  in  health,  wherever  the 
proper  structure  of  the  lungs  comes  into  contact  with  its  walls,  has  a  certain 
degree  of  depth  and  clearness,  indicating  the  presence  of  air  within,  and 
strikingly  different  from  the  dull  flat  sound,  yielded  by  a  perfectly  solid 
structure  as  the  thigh.  This  clearness,  however,  is  much  less  than  that  of  a 
large  cavity  containing  air  alone,  or  air  and  liquid,  as,  for  example,  the  sto- 
mach and  intestines  when  empty  of  solid  food.  The  peculiarity  of  the  sound 
is  owing  to  the  spongy  structure  of  the  lungs,  in  which  air  is  distributed  info 
an  immense  number  of  minute  cells,  around  which  are  solids  and  liquids 
intimately  intermingled.  Its  precise  character  can  be  appreciated  only  by 
making  frequent  percussion  upon  the  healthy  chest|  and  &miliarizing  the  ear 
with  the  sounds  thus  produced. 

The  sound  varies  considerably  in  certain  parts  of  the  lungs,  with  the  force 
of  penmssion.  When  this  is  slight,  the  vibrations  reach  only  the  superficial 
structure,  which,  therefore,  gives  chnracter  to  the  sound;  when  it  is  strong, 
they  penetrate  more  deeply,  and  evolve  the  ^<onorotls  peculiarities  of  the  parts 
there  wtuuted.  Thus,  over  the  lower  part  of  the  rignt  side,  where  the  liver 
projects  into  the  thorax,  but  with  a  thin  layer  of  lung  betw^n  it  and  the 
outer  wall,  a  slight  percussion  yields  the  clear  sound  of  the  pulmonary  tissue, 
a  strong  one,  the  dull  sound  of  the  hepatic.  The  sound  is  even  affected  by 
the  material  upon  which  the  patient  may  lie,  being  deadened  by  a  feather  bed 
more  than  by  a  hard  mattrass.  But  it  is  best  that  the  examination  should 
be  made  in  the  erect  or  sitting  posture.  The  state  of  the  thoracic  parietes 
also  affects  the  character  of  the  sound,  which  is  resonant  in  proportion  to  their 
thinness  and  elasticity.  Hence,  during  the  examination,  the  patient  should 
keep  his  chest  moderately  tense,  but  without  contracting  the  muscles  in  the 
part  percussed.  If  examined  in  front,  he  should  have  his  head  erect;  his 
shoulders  thrown  backward,  and  his  arms  either  hanging  loosely  by  his  side, 
or  thrown  over  the  back  of  the  chair ;  if  upon  the  side,  he  should  place  his 
hand  upon  the  top  of  his  head ;  if  upon  the  back^  he  should  bend  a  litUe 
forward,  and  fold  his  arms  over  the  breast. 

Both  sides  of  the  chest  should  always  be  examined,  so  that  the  sounds 
Yielded  by  their  corresponding  parts  may  be  compared.  The  natural  sound 
18  different  in  different  individuals,  and  what  is  morbid  in  one  may  be  per- 
feotly  hcjiltliy  in  another.  But  the  opposite  sides  yield  the  same  sounds, 
with  some  few  exceptions ;  and  any  difference  in  them,  allowance  being  made 
for  these  exceptions,  may  be  considered  as  indicative  of  disease.  The  pe^ 
'ssion,  moreover,  should  be  performed  under  similar  eiroumstanoes  in  refn^ 
coce  to  respiration ;  as  the  sound  after  full  inspiration  is  considerably  more 
resonant  than  after  full  expiration,  especially  in  certain  parts  of  the  chest. 
Hence,  it  is  important,  in  making  a  comparison  of  the  two  sides,  not  (o 
examine  one  in  one  stage  of  respiration  and  the  other  in  another.  The 
patient  should  be  directed,  if  possible,  to  hold  his  breath  until  the  corre- 
sponding places  on  the  opposite  sides  shall  have  been  penmased;  or,  at  any 
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rate,  the  practitioner  shoold  seize  the  same  point  in  sncoessive  inspirations  or 
ezpirationSy  for  his  trials.  Care  should  also  be  taken  ^hat  the  finger,  or  other 
object  employed  as  the  pleximeter,  should  be  in  the  same  direction,  and  upon 
the  same  structure  on  the  opposite  sides ;  that  it  should  not,  for  example,  be 
in  the  intercostal  space  upon  one  side,  and  on  the  rib  upon  the  other,  or  in  a 
perpendicular  direction  on  one,  and  a  horizontal  on  the  other. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  morbid  changes  of  the  pectoral  sounds,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  their  modifications  in  the  healthy  chest. 
The  results  of  percussion  vary  considerably  in  difiei^nt  individuals,  in  con- 
seciuence  of  difiiercnce  in  the  relative  size  of  the  lungs,  and  the  relative  mag- 
nitude and  position  of  the  neighbouring  viscera.  The  following  probably 
approaches,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  the  general  average.  In  the  whole  upper 
portion  of  the  chest,  anteriorly  and  laterally,  the  sound  has  the  ordinary  pul- 
monary character,  and  does  not  differ  materially  on  the  two  sides.  As  we 
descend,  the  sound  is  modified  by  the  presence  of  the  liver  upon  the  right 
mde  and  in  front,  by  the  heart  and  stomach  in  front  and  on  the  left  side,  and 
by  the  spleen  further  to  the  left.  Over  the  liver,  heart,  and  spleen,  the 
sound  becomes  duller,  shorter,  and  flatter ;  over  the  stomach  either  very  flat, 
when  that  organ  is  full  of  food,  or  very  resonant,  and  of  a  peculiar  tympanitic 
ckaracter,  when  it  contains  only  air  and  a  portion  of  liquid.  But  the  change 
of  the  sound  from  the  pulmonary  character  to  that  of  the  organs  above  men- 
tioned is  not  abrupt.  In  consequence  of  the  convexity  of  the  diaphragmi 
the  abdominal  viscera  project  further  into  the  thorax  towards  the  middle  than 
at  tlie  edges  of  the  cavity,  where  they  are  to  a  considerable  extent  overlapped 
by  the  lungs ;  and  the  thickness  of  the  pulmonary  layer,  intervening  between 
tnem  and  tlie  walls  of  the  chest,  diminishes  gradually  in  the  downward  di- 
rection until  the  lung  ceases,  and  the  viscera  press  directly  against  the  ribs. 
In  like  manner,  the  lung  overlaps  the  greater  portion  of  the  heart,  with  a 
gradually  diminishing  thickness  as  it  approaches  the  uncovered  part  of  that 
organ.  It  follows  that  the  clearness  of  the  pulmonary  sound  gradually 
diminishes  from  the  outer  limits  of  the  heart,  liver,  and  spleen,  up  to  the  line 
where  the  lung  ceases,  when  it  yields  entirely  to  the  flat  sound  afforded  by 
thjBse  organs;  while,  in  the  transition  to  the  stomach,  it  changes  into  the 
strikingly  different  resonance  of  that  organ  if  flatulent,  or  into  its  perfect  dol- 
ness  if  full.  On  the  right  side,  the  sound  begins  to  become  somewhat  duller 
below  the  fourth  rib  in  front,  and  the  sixth  rib  in  the  side,  and  gradually 
increases  in  dulness  as  far  as  the  sixth  rib  in  front,  and  the  eighth  in  the 
^ide,  below  which  the  pulmonary  is  superseded  by  the  hepatic,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  towards  the  epigastrium,  by  the  stomachic  sound.  Behind  the 
middle  of  the  sternum,  and  on  the  left  side  behind  the  third  rib  in  frcmt,  a 
Tery  slight  diminution  of  clearness  may  be  observed,  in  consequence  of  the 
presence  of  the  heart,  which  is  here,  however,  covered  by  the  lung.  Behind 
the  intercostal  space  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs,  for  an  extent  of  one 
or  two  square  inches,  bounded  by  the  middle  of  the  sternum  on  the  right^ 
and  stretching  towards  the  nipple  on  the  left,  which,  however,  it  does  not 
reach,  there  is  dulness  in  consequence  of  tlie  contact  of  the  heart  with  the 
chest.  With  this  exception,  the  left  lung  reaches  to  the  seventh  rib  in  front, 
and  to  the  eighth  on  the  side,  where  the  pulmonary  gives  place  to  the  sto- 
machic, and  perhaps  slightly  in  front  to  the  hepatic  sound,  and  further 
towards  the  left  to  the  splenic.  Besides  these  variations  anteriorly,  there  are 
others  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chest.  The  sternal  extremity  of  the  clavicle 
gives  a  very  clear  sound,  which  becomes  somewhat  duller  towards  the  middle 
of  the  bone,  and  is  much  duller  at  the  humeral  extremity.  Above  the  cla^^ 
Tide  percussion  is  less  resonant  than  below;  and  the  sound  on  the  right  aide 
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under  the  olavicle  is  said  by  Br.  Gerhard  to  be  in  a  slight  degree  less  clear 
than  on  the  left.  In  the  back  of  the  chest,  the  sound  is  mnch  affected  by 
the  masses  of  muscle,  and  the  presence  of  the  scapula.  It  is  very  doll  above 
the  spine  of  the  scapula,  somewhat  less  so  upon  that  bone  beneath  the  spine, 
and  still  less  so  upon  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebne.  In  the  space 
between  the  scapula  and  spinal  column  it  is  rather  clear,  but  is  clearest 
below  the  scapula,  until  we  readk  the  region  of  the  lirer  on  the  right  side, 
and  that  of  the  stomach  or  colon  and  spleen  on  the  left,  which  is  somewhat 
lower  than  the  same  line  anteriorly.  This  infra-scapular  region  is  peculiarly 
clear  in  children.  The  sound  is  remarkably  clear  in  the  lateral'  portions  of 
the  chest  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  muscle.  The  pulmonary  sound 
generally  is  clearer  in  children  than  in  adults,  and  in  these  than  in  old  per- 
sons. In  women  it  is  affected  in  front  by  the  mammas,  which  render  it  dull| 
unless  under  pretty  strong  percussion. 

But  the  limits  above  designated  are  much  affected  by  a  full  inspiration, 
which  causes  the  lung  to  descend  about  one  rib  lower,  and  almost  entirely  to 
cover  the  surface  of  the  heart;  so  that  the  boundarv  of  the  proper  pulmonanr 
sound  is  thus  much  extended,  while  the  sound  itself  becomes  clearer.  A  full 
expiration,  on  the  contrary,  somewhat  narrows  its  limits,  and  extends  thoee 
of  dalness,  at  the  same  time  diminishing  somewh&t  the  general  clearness  of 
the  sound.  But  it  has  been  observed  by  Williams  that  either  a  full  expiration 
or  inspiration,  by  giving  greater  firmness  to  the  walls  of  the  chest,  quickens 
their  vibrations,  and  renders  the  key  higher.  It  must  be  recollected,  too,  that 
the  degree  of  clearness  in  those  parts  of  the  chest  where  the  lungs  overlap  the 
heart,  liver,  &c.,  depends  in  some  measure  on  the  force  of  percussion ;  a  slight 
impulse  evolving  only  the  sound  proper  to  the  superficial  parts,  and  conse- 
quently a  clear  one,  while  a  strong  impulse  brings  the  hepatic  and  cardiac 
dulness  to  the  surface.  The  limits  between  the  lungs  and  stomach  cannot  be 
so  easily  detected,  in  consequence  of  the  hollow  resonance  of  the  latter  organ, 
which  swallows  up  the  slighter  pulmonary  sound,  though  a  very  feeble  per- 
cussion may  sometimes  elicit  the  latter,  without  the  former. 

The  morbid  states  revealed  by  percussion  are  those  in  which  the  pulmonarr 
sound  becomes  flatter,  or  is  altogether  superseded,  and  those  in  which  it 
acquires  additional  clearness  and  sonorousness.  The  former  efifect  is  produced 
by  whatever  increases  the  density  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  or  substitutes  a 
denser  substance  in  its  place;  the  latter,  by  whatever  increases  the  relative 
amount  of  air,  whether  in  the  air-cells,  in  morbid  cavities,  in  the  cavity  of  the 
pleura,  or  in  the  external  cellular  tissue.  The  special  changes  of  the  sound 
will  be  more  conveniently  treated  of  under  the  several  affections  upon  which 
they  depend,  and  which  they  serve  to  indicate.  It  will  be  sufilcient  here  to 
state  that  percussion  is  said  to  be  tympanitic  when  it  produces  a  drum-like 
sound,  as  over  a  cavity  containing  air  with  moderately  tense  walls;  tvMar 
when  made  over  the  trachea  or  one  of  the  larger  bronchia  with  solid  or  liquid 
intervening  between  it  and  the  wall  of  the  chest;  and  amphoric  when  attended 
with  a  certain  musical  intonation  similar  to  that  of  amphoric  resonance  and 
respiration,  and  usually  indicative  of  a  large  cavity  with  firm  and  thin  wills, 
and  lying  near  the  surface.  Consolidation  or  hepatization  of  portions  of  the 
lungs,  oedema  of  these  organs,  compression  by  fluids  in  the  pleural  cavities, 
solid  tumours,  encroachments  of  the  neighbouring  organs,  as  the  heart,  liver, 
stomach,  and  spleen,  emphysematous  distension  of  the  air-cells,  and  the  prs- 
sencc  of  air  within  the  pleura,  are  among  the  pathological  conditions  which 
percussion  may  assist  in  pointing  out.  But  it  is  inadequate  to  the  detection 
uf  very  slight  changes,  especially  if  deeply  seated,  and  it  seldom  happens  that 
it  b  alone  sufficient  precisely  to  define  the  character  of  the  complaint.    It  is 
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higblj  important,  however,  by  calling  attention  to  the  existence  of  disease 
within  the  chest,  and,  in  connexion  with  other  methods  of  diagnosis,  often 
nerves  to  give  a  certainty  scarcely  attainable  otherwise.  In  relation  to  the 
existence  of  flaid  in  the  pleural  cavity,  it  is  often  of  itself  sufficiently  diag- 
nostic. If  dulness  upon  percussion  is  observed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  chest, 
and  if  this  dulness  materially  varies  with  the  position  of  the  patient,  being 
mbeent  or  present  according  as  the  operation  «f  gravity  oueht,  in  the  change 
of  position,  to  bring  the  level  of  the  surface  of  a  fluid  in  the  pleura  below  or 
above  the  point  of  examination,  the  evidence  is  conclusive  that  such  a  fluid 
exists  in  the  cavity.  An  important  fact,  ascertained  by  Skoda,  is,  that  great 
tension  of  the  walls  of  a  cavity  containing  air,  contrary  to  what  was  formerly 
believed,  canses  dulness  on  percussion.  This  is  probably  owing  to  a  degree 
of  immovability  pf  the  particles,  which  prevents  the  steady  transmission  of 
vibrations  to  or  from  the  air  beneath ;  so  that  it  is  only  the  sound  of  the 
sorfiioe  percussed,  and  not  that  of  the  air  which  is  heard. 

Independently  of  the  diversities  of  sound  evolved  by  percussion,  this  method 
nbo  affords  use^l  indications  by  the  impression  made  upon  the  sense  of  touch. 
When  percussion  is  made  with  the  finger,  a  certain  sense  of  reautance  is  per- 
enved,  the  degrees  of  which  serve  as  a  measure^  in  some  degree,  of  the  con- 
dition, in  relation  to  elasticity,  of  the  parts  percussed ;  and  inferences  can  thus 
be  drawn  as  to  the  condition  of  the  lungs,  which  may  serve  to  confirm  or  cor- 
reoii  in  some  instances,  those  deducible  from  the  sound. 

Inspection, 

This  is  nothing  more  than  an  examination  by  the  eye  of  the  shape,  size, 
and  movements  of  tbe  chest;  and  the  object  is  to  ascertain  the  existence  of 
any  deviations  from  health,  in  either  of  these  respects.  The  patient  should  be 
^wed  in  front,  behind,  in  the  direction  of  his  length,  and  from  side  to  side. 
Daring  the  inspection,  the  chest  should  be  naked,  or,  as  in  females,  covered 
with  a  thin  closely  fitting  garment;  and  the  position  of  the  body  should  be  in 
one  uniform  plane,  whether  lying,  sitting,  or  standing.  In  order  that  a  good 
longitudinal  view  may  be  obt&ined,  the  patient  may  lie  evenly  on  his  back, 
wbue  the  practitioner  stations  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  directs  his 
CJB  along  the  snrfiu^  of  the  chest;  or,  what  is  perhaps  better,  the  patient  may 
fBt^-and  the  practitioner,  standing  behind  him,  may  bend  over  his  shoulder 
mid  look  from  above  downward. 

In  a  perfectly  well-formed  chest,  the  sides  are  symmetrical.  The  general 
abape  of  the  chest  is  that  of  an  irregular  cone,  truncated  at  top,  larger  below 
than  above  and  from  side  to  side  than  from  front  to  back,  somewhat  depressed 
ab6^  the  clavicle,  rather  less  so  immediately  below  it,  and  gently  convex  firom 
the  aecond  rib  downward,  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  lungs,  where  a  slight  de- 
IMaasion  or  flatness  may  often  be  observed  surrounding  the  chest,  immediately 
above. the  bulging  produced  by  the  abdominal  viscera,  during  inspiration. 
Aifeention  has  been  called  by  Dr.  Edward  Harrison  to  this  line  of  depression, 
aa  the  boundary  between  the  lungs  above,  and  the  liver,  stomach,  and  spleen 
below.  The  chest  is  often  slightly  prominent  over  the  heart.  Behind,  it  is 
aomewhat  convex  from  above  downward,  and  there  is  a  sulcus  on  each  side  of 
tbe  spine.  The  ribs,  except  in  fat  persons,  are  somewhat  more  prominent 
than  the  intercostal  spaces.  But  a  perfectly  formed  chest  is  rare.  Derange- 
UMnts,  either  congential  or  acquired,  are  very  common,  without  any  want  of 
health  in  the  contents  of  the  thorax.  This  must  always  be  taken  into  con- 
aideration  in  forming  a  judgment;  and  it  will  seldom  be  proper  to  depend  on 
the  ehape  of  the  chest,  without  confirmatory  evidence  from  other  signs.  But 
tida  is  valuable  as  an  aid  in  diagnosis;  and,  when  any  considerable  deviation 
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from  the  nomud  shape,  and  espeeiallj  when  any  atriking  want  of  eonfomitjr 
in  the  opposite  sides  is  visible,  it  shoold  lead  to  the  sosfMcion  of  disease,  aad 
to  other  modes  of  examination. 

In  inspiration,  the  chest  is  at  the  same  time  expanded  and  elevated ;  m 
expiration  contracted  and  depressed ;  the  intercostal  spaces  being  somewhat 
wifieocd  in  the  former,  and  diminished  in  the  latter.  The  ribs  rise  npwaid, 
and  project  outward,  at  their  eentral  portions  during  inspiration,  and  faH 
during  expiration,  having  at  the  same  time  a  somewhat  rotatory  motion.  la 
health  these  movements  are  all  regular,  and  those  of  the  ribs  correspond  ia 
all  part«  with  those  of  the  chest  in  general.  The  walls  of  the  abdomen  alio 
expand  regularly  with  every  inspiration,  in  consequence  of  the  descent  of  the 
diaphragm.  The  number  of  respirations  in  health  is  from  sixteen  to  twen^ 
in  a  minute.  Between  inspiration  and  expiration  there  is  scarcely  any  appra- 
ciable  interval,  and  their  duration  is  nearly  equal. 

The  chest  may  exhibit  derangement  to  the  eye  by  a  general  morbid  expan- 
sion, or  local  bulging ;  by  the  contrary  state  of  general  contraction,  or  local 
depression ;  by  inequality  in  the  size  of  the  two  sides ;  by  changes  in  the  relft- 
tive  position  of  its  parts  in  reference  to  their  elevation ;  by  latend  curvatures; 
by  an  increased  or  diminished  frequency,  or  irregularity  of  respiraticm ;  by 
changes  in  the  relative  duration  of  inspiration  and  expiration;  and  by  an 
increase,  diminution,  or  entire  cessation  of  visible  expansion  in  the  act  of 
breathing,  whether  in  the  whole  chest,  or  only  a  part  of  it.  Sometimes 
fluctuation  is  visible  when  there  is  liquid  in  the  pleura,  and  the  intercostal 
spaces  are  much  bulged.  Irregularities  in  the  movements  of  the  abdomen 
connected  with  respiration  are  also  observable  upon  inspection.  The  indica- 
tions of  these  various  abnormal  phenomena  will  be  given  under  the  individual 
diseases  in  which  they  are  observed.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  here  that 
collections  of  liquid  or  air  in  the  pleura  or  pericardium,  enlargement  or  expan- 
sion of  the  lung  itself,  or  of  other  organs  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  as  the 
heart,  liver,  stomach,  or  spleen,  and  tumours  of  various  character,  either  in 
the  lungs  or  their  neighbourhood,  may  occasion  projections,  general  or  partial, 
in  the  walls  of  the  chest,  which  may  be  obvious  to  the  eye,  and  which  are 
much  more  frequent  and  extensive  in  the  lower  than  the  upper  part  of  the 
thorax.  Contraction  or  depression  may  result  from  permanent  compresaioa 
of  the  lung,  produced  by  fluid  in  the  pleura,  which  is  afterwards  absorbed^ 
and  from  whatever  destroys  the  substance  of  the  lung,  or  produces  shrinking 
in  its  tissue. 

Application,  of  the  Hand. 

By  applying  the  palm  of  the  hand  to  the  chest,  in  a  healthy  state,  during 
the  act  of  speaking,  we  are  sensible  of  a  very  slight  tremor,  which  is  most 
observable  in  persons  with  a  strong  bass  voice,  and  diminishes  in  proportion 
as  the  voice  is  feeble  or  high-toned.  Thus  it  is  scarcely  ever  felt  in  children, 
and  is  often  wanting  in  women.  It  b  more  perceptible  in  thin  chests  than 
in  those  covered  with  fat,  in  the  horizontal  than  in  the  erect  position,  in  front 
than  behind,  and  upon  the  right  than  the  left  side.  In  disease,  the  tremor 
is  increased  by  whatever  consolidates  the  lung  without  obliterating  the  bron- 
chial tubes,  because  the  pulmonary  structure  thus  becomes  a  better  conductor 
of  sonorous  vibrations.  The  impression  produced  upon  the  hand  in  this  waj 
is  sometimes  very  strong,  when  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  consolida- 
tion. The  intervention  of  liquid  or  air  between  the  sides  of  the  chest  and 
the  lungs,  or  an  emphysematous  expansion  of  the  air-cells,  has,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  effect  of  checking  or  intercepting  the  vibrations,  so  that  the  tremon 
will  not  be  felt.     The  thrUl  imparted  to  the  chest  by  the  friction  of  the  op- 
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C'te  Burfaces  of  the  inflamed  pleura  may  sometimes  be  perceived  by  tbo 
d,  as  may  also  the  vibrations  which  attend  a  sonorous  rale  of  great  inten- 
sity. In  the  same  way,  fluctuation  in  the  pleura  or  lungs  may  occasionally 
be  detected ;  the  fluctuating  movement  being  produced  either  by  strong  agita- 
tion of  the  chest  in  certain  morbid  states  of  respiration,  or  artificially  by 
shaking  the  patient,  or  by  a  sharp  tap  with  the  fingers  upon  one  of  the  inter- 
costal spaces  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  act  of  respiration  also  gives  rise  tq 
it,  in  cases  of  large  pulmonary  cavities  partly  filled  with  liquid.  In  examin- 
ing the  chest  in  reference  to  these  parietal  vibrations,  it  is  generally  proper 
to  apply  the  two  hands  to  corresponding  portions  of  the  opposite  sides,  so ' 
that  the  eflect  produced  may  be  compared.  If  found  less  or  greater  upon 
one  side  than  the  other,  it  gives  ground  for  reasonable  suspicion  of  disease. 
The  application  of  the  hand  sometimes  aids  in  the  detection  of  a  want  of 
oorrespondcnce  in  the  movements  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  chest,  and  even 
of  diffietent  parts  of  the  same  side.  The  immobility  of  a  portion  of  the  walh 
of  the  chest,  thus  detected,  may  become  under  some  circumstances  a  valuable 

sign. 

The  beating  of  the  heart,  after  full  expiration,  is  felt  between  the  cartilages 
of  the  third  and  fifth  ribs,  and  at  the  neighbouring  part  of  the  sternum.  After 
fall  inspiration,  it  is  either  quite  lost,  or  felt  as  low  as  the  sixth  lib.  When 
the  lungs  are  extensively  consolidated,  even  though  the  heart  itself  may  be 
healthy,  the  impulse  is  sometimes  felt  to  a  considerable  distance. 

Meafurement, 

The  modes  of  effecting  measurement  have  been  elsewhere  described.  (See 
page  204.)  The  object  of  the  process  is  to  detect  differences  in  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  two  sides,  or  in  those  of  the  whole  chest  at  different  times.  It 
should  bo  recollected  that  the  right  side  of  the  chest  is  usually  rather  larger 
than  the  left,  owing  probably  to  the  greater  devclopement  produced  in  the 
whole  of  that  side  by  exercise,  though  the  liver  may  also  have  some  effect  in 
causing  the  difference.  The  amount  of  difference  varies  with  the  degree  in 
.which  the  causes  operate.  On  the  average  it  is  about  half  an  inch.  In  left- 
liandcd  persons  it  is  said  that  the  two  sides  are  equal,  or  that  the  left  is  some- 
what larger.  Care  must  be  taken,  in  making  comparative  measurcmcntS| 
that  the  lungs  should  be  in  the  same  condition  in  reference  to  the  respiratory 
movement;  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  best  that  the  patient  should  hold  his 
breath  during  the  examination.  Among  other  points  ascertained  by  measure- 
ment, is  the  increase  or  diminution  of  fluids  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura. 

Under  this  head  may  also  be  considered  the  measurement  of  the  respiratory 
movements,  and  of  the  quantity  of  air  respired.  It  is  often  desirable  to  know 
how,  and  to  what  extent,  the  motions  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  ace  inter- 
Uured  with  by  disease ;  and  diagnosis  is  aided,  in  several  important  points,  by 
tiie  deeision  of  this  question.  In  order,  however,  to  have  some  standard  of 
comparison,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  mean  amount  of  movement  in 
iiealth.  In  ordinary  respiration  in  men,  the  walls  of  the  chest  are  but 
BBghtly  expanded ;  inspiration  being  mainly  effected  by  the  descent  of  the 
diaphragm.  The  forward  movement  of  the  chest,  therefore,  is  very  slight, 
while  that  of  the  abdominal  parietes  is  considerable,  and  readily  observable 
hy  the  eye.  In  women,  it  is  different ;  the  thoracic  movement  being  much 
more  distinctly  observable,  and  that  of  the  abdomen  less  so.  According  to 
Dr.  Sibson,  the  forward  movement  of  the  sternum,  above  the  seventh  rib,  in 
a  robust  man,  in  ordinary  healthy  respiration,  is  from  the  fifteenth  to  the 
fourteenth  of  an  inch,  that  of  the  abdomen  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch. 
In  forced  respiration,  these  dimensions  arc  greatly  altered.  An  extreme  iu* 
TOL.  I.  49 
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spiratioD  \nll  advance  the  sternum  from  one  to  two  inches ;  while  the  greatest 
iDOYcment  of  the  abdomen  is  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half.  In  the 
fullest  possible  inspiration  the  abdomen  projects  very  little,  because  the  ex- 
pansion is  now  effected  mainly  by  the  ribs,  and  comparatively  little  by  the 
descent  of  the  diaphragm.  The  expansion  of  the  chest,  as  indicated  by  its 
circumference,  in  a  healthy  male  adult,  at  the  level  of  the  sixth  cartilage,  in 
an  ordinary  inspiration  during  calm  breathing,  is  on  the  average  about  one 
quarter  of  an  inch.  In  a  forced  inspiration  it  amounts  to  from  one  and  a  half 
to  three  inches,  being  somewhat  greater  on  the  right  than  the  left  side.  The 
difference  between  the  extremes  of  a  forced  inspiration  and  a  forced  expira- 
tion, varies  from  two  and  a  half  to  five  inches.  In  the  abdomen,  in  the 
greatest  possible  inspiration,  the  increase  is  only  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch, 
being  Jess  than  that  which  occurs  in  ordinary  breathing;  though,  by  a  volun- 
.tary  effort  of  the  individual,  directing  the  inspiratory  movement  rather  to  the 
diaphragm  than  the  ribs,  the  result  may  be  very  different.  Any  considera- 
ble deviation  from  the  above  measurements  may  be  looked  upon  as  suspicious, 
and  should  lead  to  further  investigation.  Two  instruments  have  been  invented, 
which  greatly  facilitate  the  mensuration  of  the  chest  while  in  motion.  One 
of  these  is  the  "  chest  measurer,"  of  Dr.  Sibson,  the  other  the  "  stethometer/* 
of  Dr.  Quain,  the  former  of  which  indicates  the  change  of  diamet^ir,  the  latter 
that  of  circumference.*  In  relation  to  the  measurement  of  the  tjuantity  of 
air  respired,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  results ;  and 
the  reports  of  different  experimenters  have  been  so  various  and  conflicting, 
that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  them  for  practical  purposes.  An  instru- 
ment, however,  invented  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  affords  a  very  convenient  method 
of  measuring  the  amount  of  expired  air;  and  some  conclusions  have  been 
attained  by  means  of  it,  which  are  not  without  practical  value.  An  account 
of  this  instrument,  which  is  called  the  '^spirometer/'  and  of  its  application,  is 
given  in  a  note  below.f 

*  Th«  **  chest  measurer,"  of  Dr.  Sibson,  consists  of  a  small  round  case  with  two  dUl- 
plotes  supported  at  the  end  of  a  rod,  which  at  the  other  end  is  connected,  in  a  mannv 
to  admit  of  free  movement  upward  and  circularly,  with  a  second  rod  riting  perpendicu- 
larly tVom  a  long  narrow  plate,  upon  which  the  body  rests  when  examined.  From  the 
interior  of  the  case  projects  a  short  movable  rack,  which,  as  it  rises  or  fiUls,  causes  the 
index  hand  on  the  face  of  the  dial  to  revolve  in  a  circle,  each  revolution  representing 
an  inch  of  moyement  in  the  rack,  and  each  subdivision  the  hundredth  of  an  inch.  When 
applied,  the  end  of  the  rack  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  chest  or 
abdomen,  the  elevation  or  depression  of  which,  at  the  point  of  application,  is  exactly 
measured  by  the  movement  of  the  rack,  and,  of  course,  by  the  change  of  the  index  on 
the  dial.  For  a  particular  account  of  the  instrument  and  its  uses,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Dr.  Sibson's  paper,  in  the  London  Medico- Chirurgical  Tramactions  (xxxi.  855). 

The  Btelhometer  of  Dr.  Quain  is  a  simpler  instrument.  Upon  the  surface  of  a  case 
resembling  a  watch,  is  a  graduated  dial  with  an  index,  moved  by  means  of  a  silk  cord  a 
foot  or  more  in  length,  that  enters  the  side  of  the  case.  The  instrument  being  applied 
by  the  fingers  of  one  hand  to  any  given  point  of  the  chest,  the  cord  is  carried  over  that 
part  of  the  surface  the  movements  of  which  are  to  be  measured,  or,  if  deemed  advisa- 
ble, quite  round  the  thorax,  and,  being  fixed  by  the  other  hand,  acts  with  each  expan- 
sion or  elevation  of  the  thoraoic  wall  upon  the  index,  a  complete  revolution  of  which 
indicates  an  extension  of  the  cord,  and  consequently  an  increase  in  that  part  of  tlie  cir- 
cumference measured,  equal  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch.  The  instrument  and  its  uses 
are  particularly  described  in  the  London  Medical  Gazette  for  January,  1851  (page  127), 
and  in  Braithwaite's  Retrospect  (Am.  ed.,  xxii.  157).     Note  to  the  third  edition. 

■)•  Mr.  Hutchinson's  tpirometer,  as  modified  by  Dr.  Pereira,  consists  essentially  of  a 
reservoir  of  water,  in  which  is  suspended  an  inverted  glass  receiver,  so  arranged  that, 
by  breathing  through  a  tube  entering  into  the  receiver  from  below,  this  is  made  to  rise 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  air  admitted,  which  is  measured  by  a  graduated  scale 
affixed  to  the  upper  end  of  the  receiver.     As  each  degree  of  the  scale  represents  a  cubic 
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SUBSECTION  I, 

INFLAMMATION   OF   THI   RBSPIRATORT   PASSAGSS. 

Inflammation  may  occupy  distinct  portions  of  these  passages,  terminating 
in  the  same  part  in  which  it  began,  or  it  may  affect  several  portions  succes- 
sively or  simultaneously,  forming  one  continuous  disease.  Thus,  we  have 
inflammation  of  the  nostrils,  of  the  larynx,  of  the  trachea,  and  of  the  bronchial 

inch,  it  follows  that  the  number  of  degrees  through  which  the  receiver  rises  indicate 
the  number  of  cubii^nches  of  air  expired. 

From  the  various  circumst4inccs  which  modify  respiration,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
measure  with  accuracy  the  results  of  that  process  as  ordinarily  performed.  But  the 
greatest  amount  of  air  that  an  indiyidual  can  possibly  expire,  after  the  fullest  possible 
inspiration,  gives  a  certain  measure  of  capacity  which  can  be  ascertained,  and,  being 
compared  as  found  in  the  same  individual  under  different  circumstancee,  or  in  different 
individuals  as  nearly  aa  may  be  under  the  same  circumstances,  may  lead  to  inferences 
of  some  practical  value.  To  this  quantity  Mr.  Ilutchlnson  gives  the  name  of  *^  vital 
'capacity  "  Now,  from  the  examination  of  a  vast  number  of  individuals,  Mr.  Hutchinson 
seems  to  have  established  the  curious  law,  that  the  vital  capacity  is  proportionate  in 
health  directly  to  the  height  of  the  body,  without  referehce  to  the  depth  or  breadth  of 
the  chest,  or  to  its  absolute  capacity  when  at  rest.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  affected 
by  the  weight  and  the  age  of  the  individual,  and  allowance  must  be  made  for  these 
modifying  influences  in  forming  any  practical  conclusions.  Otiier  influences  also  are 
not  without  effect;  but  they  may  be  left  out  of  the  calculation  with  little  inconvenience. 

The  mean  vital  capacity  for  a  man  from  five  feet  to  five  feet  two  inches,  at  a  temper- 
ature of  60°,  was  found  to  be  175  to  176  cubic  inches.  For  convenience  of  calculation 
it  may  be  stated  at  174  cubic  inches  for  the  stature  of  five  feet.  For  every  inch  of 
increased  height,  eight  cubic  inches  are  to  be  added  to  the  vital  capacity. 

In  reference  to  the  effect  of  weight,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  vital  capacity  in 
healthy  men  is  not  materially  altered  below  the  mean  weight ;  but  is  diminished  in  a 
certain  ratio  with  any  increase  amounting  to  more  than  7  per  cent,  above  the  mean. 
The  mean  weight  of  a  man  in  England,  f^om  five  feet  to  five  feet  one  inch  in  height,  is 
emid  to  be  about  115  pounds.  For  eVery  additional  inch  of  height,  the  mean  increase 
of-  weight  may  be  stated  roughly  at  5^  pounds.  From  these  data  the  mean  weight  for 
any  height  above  five  feet  may  be  readily  ascertained.  Add  to  this  weight  7  per  cent. ; 
and  then,  for  every  additional  pound,  one  cubic  inch  is  to  be  doducte<l  from  the  vital 
capacity.  These  are  only  approximations  to  the  numbers  which  have  resulted  from 
positive  experiments  as  presented  by  Mr.  Hutchinson ;  but  they  are  sufficiently  near 
for  practical  purposes,  and  are  useful  on  the  score  of  simplicity  of  calculation. 
'  The  effect  of  age  is  next  to  be  considered.  Up  to  35  years,  the  vital  capacity,  accord- 
ing to  the  table  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  is  somewhat  augmented  with  age,  but  not  sufficiently 
■o  to  render  the  increase  an  object  of  consideration.  From  85  years  to  65  there  is  a  de- 
erease  of  45 -cubic  inches,  or  exactly  \\  cubic  inches  for  every  year.  In  estimating  the 
Tital  capacity,  therefore,  this  number  must  be  deducted  for  every  year  above  85. 

With  these  data,  the  normal  vital  capacity  of  any  individual  may  be  readily  estimated; 
and,  if  this  considerably  exceed  the  result  given  by  the  instrument,  the  inference  drawn 
would  be  unfavourable  as  to  the  healthy  condition  of  his  respiratory  function.  General 
debility,  muscular  fatigue,  rheumatism  or  other  disease  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  and 
Tarioos  abdominal  affections,  as  well  as  disease  of  the  lungs,  have  the  effect  of  lowering 
this  capacity ;  and  the  decision  as  to  the  precise  cause  must  be  left  to  other  modes  of 
investigation.  It  is  obvious  that  the  spirometer  affords  an  admirable  means  of  estimating 
any  change  In  the  capacity  of  the  lungs  of  the  same  individual  whether  for  better  or  for 
iforse. 

To  illustrate  the  operation  of  the  above  rules  let  a  cose  be  imagined,  and  the  result 
deduced  in  accordance  with  them.  What  is  the  healthy  vital  capacity  of  a  man  five 
ftet  ten  inches  high,  weighing  160  pounds,  and  45  years  of  age?  Starting  from  174 
eabic  inches,  which  is  the  vital  capacity  for  the  height  of  dvo  feet  one  inch,  and  adding 
8  cubic  inches  for  each  inch  of  stature,  we  shall  have  246  cubic  inches  as  the  vital  ca- 
IMcity  in  reference  to  the  stature  alone.  The  mean  weight  at  five  feet  one  inch  is  115 
pounds,  to  which  5^  pounds  being  added  for  every  inch,  gives  the  mean  weight  at  164  J 
pounds,  or  less  than  7,  per  cent,  beyond  the  supposed  weight.   No  allowance,  therefore, 
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tubes,  constituting  seTerally  coryza,  laryngitis,  tracheitis,  and  bronchitis,  and 
inflammation  of  all  these  parts  successiyelj  or  conjointly,  as  in  catarrh.  It 
will  be  most  convenient  to  consider  the  first  set  of  these  complaints  in  the 
first  place;  and,  after  the  more  local  affections  have  been  described,  then  to 
treat  of  such  as  embrace  various  parts  of  the  structure,  either  at  onoe  or 
during  their  course. 

Article  L 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  NOSTRILS. 

In  the  nostrils  we  consider  as  included  the  neighb6uring  sinuses,  as  those 
of  the  superior  maxillary  and  frontal  bones,  all  of  which  are  lined  by  con- 
tinuations of  the  same  mucous  membrane,  and  all  are  liable  to  become 
inflamed,  though  the  whole  surface  is  probably  seldom  affected  at  once. 


1.  ACUTE  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  NOSTRILS,  or  CORYZA. 

Sf/n. — Cold  in  the  Head. — Gravedo. 

Symptom*. — The  first  sensations  are  usually  those  of  dryness,  fulness,  and 
tickling  or  other  irritation  in  the  nostrils,  with  sneezing.  These  are  in  gene* 
ral  soon  followed  by  a  copious  discharge  of  a  thin,  colourless,  acrid  fluid,  which 
still  further  irritates  the  membrane,  while  it  often  inflames  and  even  exco- 
riates the  skin  about  the  nasal  orifices,  and  on  the  upper  lip.  The  nostrils 
are  at  this  time  not  unfrequently  either  partially  or  wholly  closed  by  the  tume- 
faction of  the  inflamed  membrane,  which  causes  the  voice  to  assume  a  nasal 
tone.  There  is  often  a  considerable  degree  of  dull  pain  or  aching,  with  burn- 
ing heat  in  the  nasal  passages ;  and  now  and  then  severe  stinging  sensations 
are  experienced  from  the  irritation  of  the  acrid  fluid.  The  eyes  become  red 
and  watery,  cither  from  sympathy,  or  by  the  continuous  extension  of  irritation 
along  the  lachrymal  passages;  and  sometimes  these  passages  appear  to  be 
closed,  BO  as  to  occasion  an  overflow  of  the  tears.  A  similar  extension  of  the 
disease  to  the  frontal  sinuses  produces  pain  in  the  forehead.  The  maxillary 
sinuses  are  sometimes  involved,  with  consequent  pains  in  the  face ;  and  hard- 
ness of  hearing  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  is  not  uncommon,  from  swelling 
and  closure  of  the  Eustachian  tubes.  Even  the  external  parts  occasionally 
participate  in  the  inflammation,  and  the  nose  and  cheeks  are  swollen  and 
tender.  The  sense  of  smell,  and  in  a  less  degree  that  of  taste^  are  almost 
always  blunted  or  lost. 

In  many  instances,  the  constitution  does  not  seem  to  sympathize  with  the 
local  afiection ;  the  pulse  and  skin  remaining  in  their  ordinary  state,  and  the 
appetite  unimpaired.  Very  frequently,  however,  febrile  symptoms  make  their 
appearance,  especially  when  the  inflammation  is  of  a  high  grade,  and  aflfects 

is  to  be  made  on  this  score.  The  age  being  10  years  beyond  the  standard  of  8.5,  and 
1 J  cubic  inches  being  the  raenn  diminution  for  each  year,  16  altogether  are  to  be  de- 
ducted from  the  24G  cubic  inches,  which  represent  the  vital  capacity  in  reference  to 
height  alone.  There  will  then  remain  231  cubic  inches  as  the  healthy  Tital  capacity 
under  tho  circumstances  referred  to,  and  as  that  which  the  spirometer  should  indicate. 
(See,  for  Mr.  Hutchinson's  paper,  London  Medico- Chirvrgical  Transattionf,  xxix.  137.) 
In  using  the  spirometer,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  vital  capacity,  the  imUviouai 
should  loosen  his  dress,  stand  erect,  and  then,  having  inspired  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
his  power,  apply  his  mouth  to  the  tube,  and  empty  his  chest  as  completely  as  possible 
into  the  receiver.  {Kot€  to  the  third  edition.) 
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tbd  whole  of  the  nasal  passages.  Chillinees  and  pains  in  the  limha  are  followed 
by  a  hot  skin,  excited  pulse,  furred  tongue,  loss  of  appetite,  and  severe  head- 
ache.  The  fever  sometimes  shows  a  tendency  to  exacerbations  and  remissions. 

The  complaint  usually  attains  its  height  in  three  or  four  days,  after  which 
the  symptoms  begin  to  subside.  The  uneasiness  in  the  nostrils  and  adjoining 
parts  diminishes ;  the  secretion  becomes  less  copious,  thicker,  more  opaque, 
and  less  acrid ;  and  sometimes  assumes  a  yellowish,  or  greenish^yellow,  puru- 
loid  appearance;  the  fever  gradually  subsides ;  and  the  recovery  is  usually 
complete  in  from  five  to  seven  days,  unless  the  disease  is  kept  up  by  improper 
management,  or  renewed  by  a  repetition  of  the  cause.  In  this  case,  it  some- 
times becomes  chronic,  and  may  then  run  on  for  weeks,  months,  or  years.  In 
a  few  iDstances,  it  retains  a  sort  of  acute  character,  with  a  thin  acrid  dis- 
cbarge, for  a  considerable  time,  probably  in  consequeuce  of  fresh  attacks 
before  the  old  have  ceased.  This  watery  secretion,  so  characteristic  of  the 
disease,  and  which  has  given  it  the  name  of  coryza,  is  not  invariably  present; 
tbe  inflammation  being  sometimes  dry  at  the  commencement,  and  remaining 
ao  until  thick  mucus,  or  muco-purulent  secretion  takes  place. 

Very  frequently  the  inflammation  travels  downward  into  the  bronchial 
tubes,  constituting  catarrh ;  but  frequently  also  it  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
nostrils,  and  immediately  adjoining  parts.  Sometimes  it  affeots  one  part  only, 
being  confined  to  one  side  of  the  nostrils,  or  to  one  of  the  sinuses.  When  it 
affects  the  frontal  sinus,  the  symptoms  arc  heaviness  pnd  pain  in  the  middle 
of  the  forehead,  extending  frequently  to  the  superciliary  ridges  and  the  eyes, 
with  a  disposition  to  more  copious  discharge  from  the  nostrils  when  the  patient 
rises,  after  having  for  some  time  maintained  the  horiEontal  posture.  It  is 
more  especially  to  this  condition  of  the  complaint  that  the  name  of  gravedo 
has  been  attached.  In  the  maxillary  sinus,  the  disease  is  usually  indicated 
hj  pain  and  tenderness,  with  some  swelling  of  the  oorrespondiug  cheek,  a 
aimilar  condition  of  the  gums  on  the  affected  side,  and  soreness  of  the  teeth. 
A  copious  discharge  from  the  nostrils  when  the  patient  turns  upon  his  side  is 
another  characteristic  symptom.  Sometimes,  however,  the  orifice  into  the 
nostrils  is  closed  by  inflammation,  which,  if  not  relieved,  may  end  in  abscess 
of  the  antrum,  requiring  the  aid  of  the  surgeon.  Coryza  is  sometimes  regu- 
larly intermittent.  In  new-born  or  very  young  infante,  this  disease  is  attended 
with  some  peculiar  effects  which  require  notice.  In  consequence  of  the  stop- 
page of  the  nostrils,  they  have  great  difficulty  in  sucking,  and  may  suficr  from 
the  want  of  nourishment.  On  attempting  to  take  the  breast,  they  sometimes 
become  black  in  the  face  from  suspended  respiration,  and  are  said  occasionally 
to  be  thrown  into  convulsions  by  the  same  cause.  In  its  severest  forms,  the 
complaint  is  asserted  to  have  sometimes  proved  fatal.  Another  peculiarity  in 
children  is  the  tendency  to  exudation  of  coagulable  lymph  from  the  mem- 
brane, which  forms  solid  layers  upon  the  surface,  as  in  diphtheritic  inflam- 
mation of  the  fauces,  which  this  affection  sometimes  accompanies.  Such  cases 
are  always  serious,  and  not  unfrequently  fatal,  from  the  extension  of  the  same 
kind  of  inflammation  to  the  larynx  or  lungs.  They  may  be  known  by  the 
fetid  odour  of  the  discharge,  the  occasional  ejection,  in  coughing  or  sneezing, 
of  portions  of  the  false  membrane,  and  the  appearance  of  the  exudation  either 
near  the  anterior  nasal  orifices,  or  in  the  fauces. 

Causet. — ^The  most  frequent  exciting  cause  of  coryza,  beyond  all  comparison, 
IB  the  partial  application  of  cold,  as  to  the  back  of  the  head  or  neck,  to  the 
Ibet,  &o. ;  and  the  effect  is  especially  apt  to  be  produced  after  perspiratinu 
from  heat  or  exertion.  Hence,  the  complaint  is  most  common  in  winter.  In 
aeme  instances,  it  is  probably  induced  by  the  breathing  of  a  warm  air  after 
fieviotts  exposure  to  cold,  in  the  same  manner  as  chilblains.    Some  persons 
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are  much  more  liable  to  be  affected  in  this  way  bj  cold  than  others.  This 
greater  susceptibility  is  frequently  ascribable  to  a  want  of  the  habit  of  ex- 
posure ;  but  it  is  often  also  constitutional,  and  inexplicable.  Indiyiduals  are 
occasionally  met  with,  who  are  liable  to  attacks  of  the  complain^  periodically^ 
at  a  certain  date,  once  a  year,  without  reference  to  the  state  of  the  weather  at 
the  time.  Others  are  attacked  at  the  commencement  of  winter,  and  are 
scarcely  entirely  free  from  the  complaint  until  warm  weather  returns.  Coryza 
is  also  frequently  epidemic,  being  a  very  general  attendant  upon  the  influ- 
enza. It  is  very  common  at  the  begioning  of  measles,  and  sometimes  accom- 
panies other  exanthemata  in  their  earlier  stages,  especially  smallpox,  and 
scarlet  fever.  Occasionally  it  is  produced  by  the  direct  application  of  acrid 
vapours,  or  irritating  powders,  to  the  nostrils. 

Treatment. — Most  cases  of  this  disease  are  so  mild  as  not  to  require  medi* 
cal  treatment,  and  scarceiy  to  interrupt  the  avocations  or  pleasures  of  the 
patient.  £ven  in  those  in  which  the  physician  is  consulted,  the  gentlest 
measures  only  are  in  general  required.  When  there  is  no  fever,  it  is  usually 
sufficient  to  direct  a  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  abstinence  from  animal 
food,  and  the  avoidance  of  exposure  to  cold  or  wet.  Should  the  patient  be 
under  the  necessity  of  leaving  his  house,  he  should  clothe  himself  warmly, 
take  care  especially  to  keep  his  feet  dry,  and  protect  his  nostrils  by  a  hand- 
kerchief against  the  cold.  Should  the  symptoms  be  more  severe,  and  fever 
present,  the  treatment,  in  addition  to  the  above  measures,  may  consist  of  boi 
pediluvia  made  more  stimulating  by  the  addition  of  common  salt  or  mustard, 
and  the  use  of  refrigerant  diaphoretics,  as  citrate  of  potassa,  acetate  of  am- 
monia, nitre,  and  tartar-emetic,  variously  combined  to  suit  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  The  patient  should  be  confined  to  bed,  and  should  lie  with  his 
head  raised  by  pillows.  When  there  is  much  headache,  with  a  full  strong 
pulse,  and  the  symptoms  have  not  yielded  to  the  above  treatment,  with  addi- 
tional purgation  by  one  of  the  neutral  salts,  a  little  blood  may  be  taken  by  the 
lancet  from  the  arm,  or,  in  case  of  inflammation  of  the  frontal  or  maxillarj 
sinuses,  by  leeches  from  the  forehead  or  cheek,  or  from  within  the  nostrils. 

Various  measures  have  been  recommended  to  relieve  the  local  symptoms, 
which  are  often  very  distressing.     Dr.  Physick  was  in  the  habit  of  advising 
the  frequent  inhalation,  through  the  nostrils,  of  the  vapour  from  a  mixture  of 
laudanum  and  Hoffmann's  anodyne.     Mr.  Harrington,  a  dentist  of  Philadel- 
phia, has  found  the  affection,  in  several  instances,  to  disappear  at  once  and 
completely  under  the  inhalation  of  chloroform.  (Med.  JSxaminery  N.  S.,  iv. 
295.)     A  lump  of  camphor  held  near  the  nostrils  sometimes  affords  relief.   I 
knew  an  individual  who  derived  prompt  relief  from  snuffing  up  powdered 
cloves.     Powdered  cubebs  have  been  recommended  in  the  same  way.     Steam- 
ing with  the  vapour  of  hot  water,  snuffing  powdered  gum  arabic  up  the  nose, 
the  injection  of  oleaginous  liquids  with  some  narcotic  ingredient,  and  the 
direct  application  of  the  vapour  of  acetic  acid,  are  also  among  the  measures 
occasionally  resorted  to.     M.  Deschamps  has  found  a  solution  of  extract  of 
opium,  made  in  the  proportion  of  about  a  grain  to  a  fluidounce  of  water,  and 
drawn  into  the  nostrils  by  inspiration,  promptly  effectual.     One  nostril  is  to 
be  closed  with  the  finger,  and  the  liquid  drawn  in  through  the  other,  until 
felt  to  be  about  to  enter  the  fauces,  when  it  is  to  be  allowed  to  flow  out  again. 
The  application  may  be  made  every  two  hours  if  necessary;  but  seldom  re- 
quires to  be  more  than  once  repeated.  {Joum.  de  Pharm.  et  de  Ohim,,  xL 
870.)     Dr.  J.  H.  Douglas,  of  New  Orleans,  cures  the  severest  corytas  by 
causing  the  patient  to  snuff  a  little  laudanum  up  the  nostrils,  taking  care 
that  none  is  swallowed,  and  following  this  measure  by  a  brisk  cathartic. 
(i\r.   0.  Med,  and  Surg,  Joum.^  ix.  G04.)     Dr.  John  A.  Lockwood  has 
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found  the  application  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  containing  eight  or 
ten  grains  in  the  fluidounce,  applied  by  means  of  a  camel' s-hair  pencil,  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils,  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  a  sovereign 
remedy.  {Am,  Joum.  of  Med.  Set.,  N.  S.,  xviii.  21.)  Injections  of  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  zinc,  of  the  strength  of  two  or  three  grains  to  the  fluidounc6, 
have  also  been  used.  The  patient  will  derive  comfort  from  applying  some 
stiff,  mild,  fatty  matter,  as  suet  or  spermaceti  cerate,  to  the  upper  lip  and 
nasal  orifices,  in  order  to  protect  them  against  the  irritating  secretion.  He 
fibould  employ  a  soft  linen  handkerchief. 

Dr.  Williams  strongly  recommends  an  almost  total  abstinence  from  liquids, 
M  an  effectual  cure  for  coryza.  The  secretion  is  arrested  by  the  deficiency  of 
the  watery  portion  of  the  blood,  and  the  inflammation  speedily  subsides,  when 
DO  longer  aggravated  by  the  discharge.  The  coryza  begins  to  disappear  at 
the  end  of  a  day,  and  in  the  course  of  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours  the  cure 
ifl  generally  completed,  so  that,  after  that  time,  the  patient  may  resume  the 
moderate  use  of  drinks.  After  the  commencement,  and  before  the  comple* 
tion  of  the  cure,  a  single  copious  draught  may  bring  back  all  the  symptoms. 
When  there  is  fever.  Dr.  Williams  precedes  his  dry  plan  by  an  aperient  and 
an  antimonial.  K  care  be  taken  to  keep  the  surface  warm,  exercise  in  the 
open  air  is  rather  beneficial  than  otherwise  by  promoting  secretion  from  the 
skin ;  and  any  other  iJrf/  method  of  favouring  the  healthy  secretions  contri- 
butes to  the  cure.  The  food  should  not  be  heating  or  saline  so  as  to  excite 
thirst,  and  the  solid  matters  used  may  be  moistened  with  liquids.  Though 
^^  total  abstinence  from  liquids  is  most  effectual,  yet  taking  about  a  teaspoon- 
Ail  of  tea  or  milk  with  breakfast  and  the  evening  meal,  and  a  wineglassful  of 
water  on  going  to  bed,  does  not  prevent  the  success  of  the  plan,  whilst  it 
diminishes  its  discomfort."  As,  according  to  Dr.  Williams,  the  plan  pro- 
duces no  injurious  effects,  the  patient  may  well  be  allowed  to  choose  between 
ito  discomfort,  and  that  of  the  disease  under  ordinary  treatment. 

When,  after  the  subsidence  of  the  acute  symptoms,  the  complaint  continues 

obstinate,  with  a  copious  mucous  or  muco-purulent  discharge,  a  speedy  cure 

may  sometimes  be  effected  by  a  return  to  nourishing  food,  and  free  exercise 

.  in  the  open  air.     Sometimes  violent  exercise  will  of  itself  throw  off  an  attack, 

m  its  earlier  stages,  by  promoting  perspiration. 

If  the  complaint  have  the  intermittent  form,  it  may  be  readily  cured  by 
aolphate  of  quinia. 

Xn  infantile  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  feed  the  child  by  means  of  a  spoon. 
Relief  may  sometimes  be  afforded  by  holding  a  sponge  wet  with  warm  water 
apoQ  the  nose.  Dr.  C.  D.  Meigs  recommends  strongly,  as  a  very  effectual 
remedy,  to  cover  the  head  with  a  closely  fitting  flannel  cap.  (Trans,  of  Col, 
of  Phyi,  of  Phil. ^  iii.  G3.)  In  severe  cases,  when  the  head  is  threatened,  it 
will  be  proper  to  apply  leeches,  to  administer  a  calomel  purge,  and  to  blister 
behind  the  ear,  or  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  tn  pseud o- membranous  cases,  it 
may  become  necessary  to  apply  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  by  means  of  a 
earner s-hair  pencil  to  the  parts,  or  to  blow  powdered  alum  up  the  nostrils. 

When  an  individual  is  subject  to  the  complaint  in  its  severer  forms,  and 
especially  when  previous  experience  suggests  that  it  is  likely  to  be  the  pre- 
carsor  of  a  protracted  disease  of  the  chest,  it  is  important  to  be  able  to  set 
the  attack  aside  at  its  very  commencement.  This  may  often  be  done  by  a 
foil  dose  of  opium.  More  than  thirty  years  ago,  the  author  heard  this  plan 
suggested  by  the  late  Dr.  Chapman,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  his 
lectures,  and  he  has  had  frequent  opportunities  of  verifying  the  statements  of 
Dr.  Chapman  as  to  its  efficacy.  From  one  to  two  grains  of  opium,  or  from 
ten  to  twenty  grains  of  Dover's  powder  may  be  given  at  bedtime;  and  the 
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patient  will  often  awake  in  the  morning  free  from  the  disease.  An  aperient 
nay  sometimes  be  advisable  to  correct  the  constipating  effects  of  the  opium. 
Another  mode  of  obtaining  the  same  end  is  to  produce  a  copious  diaphoresis 
by  soaking  the  feet  in  hot  water,  and  administering  copious  draughts  of  some 
bot  herb-tea,  as  of  balm,  sage,  horehound,  &c.,  at  bedtime.  The  plan  will 
be  still  more  efhcacious,  if  some  nauseating  diaphoretic  be  added,  as  ipecacu- 
anha or  tartar  emetic.  A  hot  infusion  of  eupatorium  combines  these  advan* 
tages.  If  it  operate  as  an  emetic,  the  success  will  be  still  more  certain.  Care, 
however,  must  be  taken  by  the  patient  not  to  expose  himself  to  tho  cold  air 
next  day.  I  have  known  severe  pneumonia  result  from  a  neglect  of  this  pre- 
caution. Sometimes  a  rich  supper,  with  a  due  accompaniment  of  stimulants, 
will  set  aside  a  commencing  coryza;  but  the  plan  is  hazardous;  as,  if  not 
successful,  it  may  cause  a  great  aggravation  of  the  symptoms,  and  render 
fierious  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  trivial  disease. 

It  is  very  desirable  to  be  in  possession  of  a  prophylactic  against  this  trou- 
blesome affection.  I  know  of  none  so  effectual  as  the  daily  habit  of  washing 
the  head  and  back  of  the  neck  in  very  cold  water;  or,  where  wet  feet  are  the 
ordinary  cause,  to  dip  them  in  ice-cold  water  every  morning.  It  is  beat  to 
begin  with  this  plan  in  warm  weather,  and  persevere  through  the  winter. 
The  cold  shower-bath  is  also  recommended. 


2.   CHRONIC  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  NOSTRILS,  or  OZ.ENA. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  nostrils  is  sometimes  dry,  being  attended  with 
little  if  any  increase,  or  even  with  a  deficiency  of  the  usual  amount  of  secre- 
tion. There  is  a  feeling  of  uneasiness,  heat,  and  stiffness  in  the  nostrils, 
which  are  often  closed,  on  one  or  both  sides,  from  the  thickening  of  the  mem- 
brane, so  as  to  impede  the  passage  of  air ;  and  this  is  generally  the  greatest 
inconvenience  experienced.  When  it  affects  the  posterior  nares,  there  is  a 
frequent  disposition  to  clear  them  out  by  sudden  and  forcible  inspirations  of 
air  through  the  nostrils. 

In  other  cases,  there  is  a  copious  secretion  of  a  whitish  somewhat  opaque 
mucus,  or  of  a  yellowish  muco-purulent  matter,  with  little  uneasiness. 

Again,  the  discharge  is  occasionally  quite  purulent,  and  of  a  yollowish  or 
greenish  colour,  or  it  is  sanious  and  frequently  tinged  with  blood;  and,  in 
both  cases,  has  an  odour  generally  more  or  less  disagreeable,  and  sometimes 
intolerably  offensive.  In  this  form,  the  disease  is  called  ozsenciy  and  is  one 
of  the  most  obstinate  and  disagreeable  affections  which  the  physician  has  to 
encounter.  In  some  instances,  the  breath  of  the  patient  is  so  rvvoltingly 
offensive  as  almost  to  isolate  him  from  society,  and  to  render  him  an  object 
of  disgust  even  to  himself.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  affection 
sometimes  occurs  without  any  violation  of  the  integrity  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane; but  more  frequently  it  is  associated  with  ulceration,  and  sometimes 
with  caries  of  the  bones,  or  necrosis.  In  the  latter  case,  pieces  of  bone  some- 
times escape  with  the  pus  or  sanies.  Large  solid  flakes  of  excessively  offen- 
sive matter  are  occasionally  discharged  along  with  blood.  These  are  probably 
plastic  exudation,  or  hardened  mucus,  from  the  surface  of  the  ulcers.  The 
sen^e  of  smell  is  almost  always  much  impaired,  if  not  lost. 

Whatever  may  bo  the  form  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  nostrils,  it  often 
runs  on  for  months  or  years,  sometimes  even  for  many  years,  and,  in  the 
form  of  ozsena,  is,  in  certain  old  cases,  quite  incurable.  Billard  relates  the 
case  of  an  infant,  of  seventeen  months,  who  died  of  the  disease  after  a  year's 
illness;  the  immediate  cause  of  death  being  suffocation. 
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Causes, — ^In  many  iDstances,  the  chronic -disease  results  from  a  contiDuation 
or  frequent  repetition  of  the  acute.  It  is  often  also  original.  The  cause  ia 
generally  obscure.  In  some  cases,  it  depends  on  foreign  bodies  in  the  nos- 
trils, acting  as  nuclei  for  the  deposition  of  solid  matters  from  the  secretion. 
In  others,  it  appears  to  be  associated  with  a  scrofulous  or  gouty  diathesis, 
with  a  tendency  to  scaly  cutaneous  eruptions,  or  with  that  disordered  state  of  ' 
the  digestive  organs  which  so  often  gives  obstinacy  to  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  fauces.  In  the  form  of  ozsena,  when  not  ulcerous,  it  may  depend  upon 
8ome  impediment  to  the  free  discharge  of  mucus  from  the  nostrils  or  sinuses^ 
which,  consequently  accumulating,  becomes  putrid  and  excites  inflammation. 
In  ordinary  chronic  inflammation,  the  accidental  retention  of  the  secretions 
may  thus  superadd  the  putrid  character  of  ozsBua.  The  ofiensiveness  of  the 
discharge,  however,  in  some  cases,  cannot  be  traced  to  this  cause,  and  is  quite 
inexplicable,  except  upon  the  vague  supposition  of  peculiar  morbid  constitu- 
tional tendencies.  When  associated  with  ulcers,  it  is  most  frequently  de- 
linden t  on  a  syphilitic,  scrofulous,  or  scorbutic  taint. 

Treatment. — In  simple  chronic  inflammation,  cures  may  very  often  be 
•ffected  by  the  injection  into  the  nostrils  of  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead,  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  sulphate  of  copper,  or  nitrate  of  silver.'  I  have  usually  prefer- 
r^  sulphate  of  einc,  beginning  with  two  grains  to  the  fluidounce  of  water, 
and  rapidly  increasing,  as  the  nostrils  are  found  to  bear  the  impression,  to 
ten,  fifteen,  or  even  twenty  grains  to  the  fluidounce.  The  injection  should 
be  repeated  daily  or  tmto  a  day,  and  continued  perseveringly  for  months  if 
necessary.  It  is  important  that,  by  a  proper  direction  of  the  instrument,  and 
position  of  the  head,  the  fluid  should  be  made  to  reach  the  seat  of  disease, 
whether  this  occupy  the  whole  of  the  membrane,  or,  what  is  much  more  fre- 
quent,  some  comparatively  small  portion  of  it,  in  the  nasal  passages  or  the 
sinuses.  Sometimes  the  part  can  be  reached  by  a  camel's- hair  pencil,  in 
which  case,  this  is  the  best  means  of  applying  the  solution,  as  the  sound  por- 
tions of  the  nostrils  may  thus  be  avoided,  and  a  stronger  solution  may  be 
employed.  When  the  discharge  is  oflensive,  solutions  of  creasote,  or  of  chlo- 
ride of  soda,  potassa,  or  lime,  will  do  much  towards  correcting  the  fetor,  and 
may  prove  useful  as  alteratives  to  the  mucous  surface.  Dr.  Jackson,  formerly 
of  Northumberland,  informed  the  author  that,  in  a  case  of  this  complaint,  he 
had  found  an  injection  of  Fowler's  solution,  much  diluted,  completely  to 
femove  the  fetor,  and  much  to  diminish  the  discharge.  Caution,  of  course, 
ia  necessary  not  to  allow  the  solution  to  be  swallowed.  Sometimes  advantage 
will  result  from  the  mere  washing  out  of  the  retained  mucus,  two  or  three 
times  daily,  by  injections  of  warm  water.  When  an  ulcer  exists,  and  is 
within  reach,  it  may  be  treated  by  the  direct  application  of  solid  nitrate  of 
ailver,  or  by  a  saturated  solution  applied  by  means  of  a  oamel's-hair  pencil. 
Inhalations  through  the  nostrils  of  diluted  chlorine,  and  (9f  the  vapours  of 
creasote,  tar,  and  vinegar  have  been  recommended.  Blisters  often  repeated 
behind  the  ears,  or  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  on  the  arm,  and  issues  or 
aetons  between  the  shoulders,  may  sometimes  prove  useful,  especially  in  cases 
which  may  have  followed  the  disappearance  of  a  cutaneous  eruption. 

Remedies  should  also  be  addressed  to  the  constitution.  Their  character 
mnist  depend  upon  the  peculiar  diathesis,  or  general  morbid  condition  which 
may  exist.  Syphilis,  scrofula,  and  scurvy  have  their  appropriate  treatment, 
which  should  of  course  be  applied  when  these  constitutional  affections  exhibit 
themselves  in  this  form.  Even  when  the  complaint  can  be  traced  to  no  par- 
ticular morbid  predisposition,  still,  good  may  occasionally  be  expected  from 
alteratives,  such  as  mercury,  iodide  of  potassium,  arsenic,  and  compound  de- 
CM)ction  or  synip  of  sarsapariUa.    Tonics,  and,  in  generalj  measures  calculated 
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to  give  vigour  to  the  system ,  will  be  likely  to  prove  useful.  Among  the^ 
may  be  mentioned  a  wholesome  nutritious  diet^  exercise,  fresh  couutry  air, 
sea-bathing,  long  journeys,  and  ar  sea-voyage. 

Article  11. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LARYNX,  or  LARYNGITIS. 

The  larynx,  though  most  commonly  involved  in  inflammation  of  other  ports 
of  the  respiratory  passages,  is  sometimes  exclusively,  and  often  chiefly  affected. 
By  some  English  writers  laryngitis  is  considered  as  among  the  most  danger- 
ous, perhaps  the  most  dangerous,  of  inflammatory  diseases.  But  they  re:<trict 
the  term  to  a  highly  aggravated  form  of  laryngeal  inflammation,  excluding 
altogether  the  milder  forms  of  that  afiection.  With  as  much  propriety  might 
we  restrict  the  name  of  bronchitis  or  pneumonia  to  the  very  highest  grades 
of  these  complaints,  and  then  proclaim  them  as  eminently  dangerous.  The 
truth  is,  that  inflammation  of  the  larynx  is  not  uncommon,  and  Ls  in  general 
very  manageable;  though,  in  a  few  instances,  when  very  intense,  or  attended 
with  an  unusual  degree  of  serous  eflfusion  into  the  submucous  tissue,  it  be- 
comes very  alarming  and  even  fatal.  Its  great  danger,  under  thei^e  circum- 
stances, is  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  passage  through  the  chink  of  the 
glottis,  which  is  closed  by  the  swollen  state  of  its  walls,  aided  probably  by 
spasm  of  the  muscles,  against  the  admission  of  air;  so  that  the  patient  dies  of 
true  asphyxia.  There  is  no  other  portion  of  the  respiratory  passages,  in 
which  an  equal  extent  of  inflammation  is  capable  of  producing  the  same  fatal 
results.     As  in  most  other  inflammations,  the  disease  may  be  acute  or  chronic. 

1.  ACUTE  LARYNGITIS. 

Of  the  acute  form,  several  modifications  exist,  according  to  the  grade  of 
action,  the  part  attacked,  or  the  character  of  the  extravasated  matter.  Some- 
times it  is  very  superficial,  aflfecting  only  the  mucous  tissue,  and  perhaps  only 
the  surface  of  the. membrane.  Sometimes  it  extends  to  the  sub-mucous  cel- 
lular tissue,  involving  that  and  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  same  time,  thus 
greatly  increasing  the  tumefaction,  and  consequently  the  danger.  Again,  the 
inflammation,  which  is  usually  attended  with  mucous  secretion,  occasionally 
gives  rise  to  an  exudation  of  coagulable  lymph,  which  lines  the  larynx  with 
&]se  membrane.  Finally,  the  sub-mucous  tissue  may  be  swollen  simply  as  in 
ordinary  acute  inflammation,  or  may  be  distended  with  serum  in  a  degree 
greatly  disproportionate  to  the  grade  of  inflammatory  action,  presenting  indeed 
an  edematous  condition.  These  varieties  may  be  conveniently  considered 
under  the  three  divisions  of  1.  mticous  larynrjitU,  affecting  the  mucous  mem- 
brane especially,  and  attended  with  mucous  secretion ;  2.  sub-mucons  luryn- 
gitis,  in  which  the  sub-mucous  tissue  is  also  involved,  and  sometimes  chiefly 
so,  as  in  the  proper  edematous  variety;  and,  3.  psendo-membranoiis  lari^wjtU^ 
which  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of  false  membrane.  These  are  dan- 
gerous in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  mentioned.  But  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  they  are  always  distinct  On  the  contrary,  they  often  run  to- 
gether, or  difier  only  by  almost  insensible  shades,  so  that  they  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  symptoms. 

1.  MiLcom  Larynyitis, — In  its  mildost  form,  this  is  marked  by  a  slight 
boarseness,  without  pain  or  difficulty  of  respiratioD|  and  often  with  little  or  no 
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ooQgh,  unless  complicated  with  catarrh.  It  passes  off  in  a  few  days,  frequently 
without  medical  interference.  Whqn  of  a  somewhat  higher  grade,  in  addition 
to  the  hoarseness,  there  is  a  feeling  of  soreness  in  some  part  of  the  lar^'nx,  to- 
gether with  tightness  or  stricture,  a  dry  husky  cough,  and  often  a  slight  diffi- 
culty of  inspiration.  If  the  fauces  are  examined,  they  will  frequently  be  found 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  reddened.  Under  proper  treatment,  these  symp- 
toms speedily  subside.  Not  unfrequently  the  inflammation  descends  into  the 
bronchia,  with  relief  of  the  laryngeal  affection.  But,  if  neglected,  it  may 
take  on  the  character  of  a  still  higher  grade  of  laryngitis.  In  this,  the  voice 
18  from  the  beginning  very  hoarse  or  stridulous,  and,  in  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  is  almot$t  or  quite  suppressed,  so  that  the  patient  cannot  speak  above 
H  whisper.  There  is  almost  always  pain,  sometimes  severe,  sometimes  mode- 
rate, increased  by  speaking  and  coughing,  and  occasionally  by  external  pres- 
sure. The  patient  often  lias  the  sensation  as  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  larynx. 
Inspiration  is  difficult,  and  often  stridulous  or  tightly  sounding,  while  the 
patient  feels  a  distressing  constriction  of  the  throat,  and  exhibits  some  anx- 
iety or  apprehension  about  his  ability  to  get  breath.  The  cough  is  hoarse  or 
muffled,  and  of  a  peculiar  character,  commencing  as  it  were  in  the  larynx,  and 
obviously  intended  to  remove  some  obstruction  at  that  point.  It  is  either  dry, 
or  attended  with  the  discharge  of  a  little  tough  mdcus.  In  some  instances,  it 
comes  on  paroxysmally,  and  is  almost  convulsive.  Tbere  is  often  some  diffi- 
culty of  swallowing,  arising  from  coexisting  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  from 
the  pressure  of  the  alimentary  bolus  upon. the  tender  larynx,  or  simply  from 
the  motion  of  this  structure  in  deglutition.  Paroxysmal  attacks  of  great 
oppression  and  dyspnoea  are  sometimes  experienced,  arising  from  spasm  of  the 
muscles  of  the  glottis,  such  as  occurs  in  croup.  There  is  generally  some  de- 
gree of  fever,  which  may  have  come  on  simultaneously  with  the  local  symp- 
toms, or  not  until  they  had  existed  for  some  time.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
there  is  in  these  cases  considerable  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  sub-mucous  tissue  is  often  in  some  degree  involved. 
Redness  of  the  epiglottis  may  generally  be  seen  by  strongly  depressing  the 
base  of  tbe  tongue,  and  inducing  the  patient  to  cough,  or  make  ^he  motion  of 
swallowing.  The  attack  gradually  subsides  under  proper  treatment,  and  goes 
off  in  from  four  to  six  days,  sometimes  by  mere  resolution,  but  more  frequently 
with  a  secretion  of  mucus,  which  is  at  first  transparent,  but  gradually  becomes 
thick  and  opaque,  if  not  purulent.  Should  the  inflammation  travel  into  the 
lungs,  severe  bronchitis  is  apt  to  ensue. 

.  2.  Suh-miLcous  Laryntjitis, — Edematous  Lartfngitis, — Cynanche  Laryngea. 
-r->This  differs  from  the  preceding  rather  in  degree  than  in  character.  It  may 
be  considered  as  the  highest  grade  of  acute  laryngitis,  extending  to  the  sub- 
jacent areolar  tissue.  It  is  not  many  years  since  this  was  first  noticed  as  a 
distinct  disease.  Washington  is  supposed  to  have  died  of  it ;  and  his  case  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  recorded  in  detail.  According  to  Cheyne,  the  dis- 
ease was  not  generally  understood  until  after  the  publication  of  a  paper  by 
Dr.  Farre,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions. 

When  originating  in  the  larynx,  and  not  the  result  of  some  direct  violence, 
ibis  form  of  laryngitis  usually  commences  with  a  distinct  chill,  or  with  chil- 
liness alternating  with  flashes  of  heat,  which  is  followed  by  fever,  with  a  fiiU 
strong  pulse,  a  hot  skin,  and  flushed  faoe.  At  the  same  time,  some  soreness 
of  the  throat  is  felt,  the  voice  is  hoarse,  and  a  sense  of  tightness,  stricturCi 
or  pressure  is  experienced,  as  if  there  were  some  mechanical  impediment  in 
tbe  larynx.  To  remove  this  the  patient  coughs,  but  brings  up  nothing,  or 
only  a  little  clear  viscid  mucus.  The  cough  is  painful,  and  its  sound  is  harsh 
and  stridulous.     Gr^t  difficulty  of  breathing  soon  comes  on.    The  inspirs^. 
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tlon  is  prolonged,  wheezing,  whistling,  or  otherwise  soooroas,  and  reqaireti 
oonsiderablc  effort  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  The  ezpirauon  is  peribrmed 
more  easily  and  silently;  as  the  swollen  membrane  of  the  glottis  aet»  like  a 
closing  valve  against  the  entrance  of  the  air,  but  opens  readily  for  ita  exit. 
Upon  examining  the  fauces  in  the  manner  described  above,  the  epiglottis  may 
sometimes  be  seen  of  a  bright  or  deep-red  colour,  erect,  and  much  swoUen,  so 
as  to  bo  unable  to  descend  and  close  the  glottis  during  deglutition.  The  ex- 
ternal parts  about  the  larynx  are  also  often  much  swollen,  though  not  invaria- 
bly so.  Deglutition  is  difficult,  partly  from  inflammation  of  the  fnucet,  but 
chie£y  in  consequence  of  the  swollen  state  of  the  epiglottis,  which  prevents  it 
firom  closing  accurately  over  the  orifice  of  the  windpipe,  and  thus  allows  t^ 
substances  swallowed  to  enter  the  larynx,  where  they  excite  intense  irritation, 
and  give  rise  to  vehement  paroxysms  of  coughing,  with  the  most  distreaft- 
ing  dyspnoea.  Dr.  Watson  relates  a  case  in  wbich,  after  laryngotomy,  a  por- 
tion of  anything  swallowed  appeared  immediately  at  the  wound.  (Zee/,  oa 
Princip,  and  PracL  of  Med.) 

Should  the  case  continue  to  advance,  all  the  symptoms  are  aggravated.  The 
voice  becomes  wheezing  or  whispering,  or  is  quite  extinguished;  the  cough  of 
which  the  sound  is  ncarcely  above  the  breath,  is  agitating,  often  convul&ife, 
and  very  painful;  inspiration  is  exceedingly  difficult,  and  is  accomplidhud 
only  after  violent  efforts,  with  great  distress  and  anxiety,  and  a  feeling  as  of 
impending  suffocation.  The  patient  is  in  general  extremely  restless,  Mme- 
times  starting  up  suddenly  in  bed,  walking  about  the  chamber,  putting  hit 
hands  to  his  throat,  showing  the  greatest  eagerness  for  fresh  air,  and  expraaii- 
ing  in  his  countenance  an  almost  fearful  anxiety,  apprehension,  and  diatreH. 
He  is  unable  to  sleep  longer  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  being  roused  bj 
the  necessity  for  voluntary  effort  to  get  breath.  The  blood  now  begins  to  ex- 
hibit signs  of  deficient  aeration,  which  rapidly  increase  in  in  tensity .  The 
lips  have  a  bluish  or  purplish  colour;  the  face  becomes  of  a  livid  poleoetf; 
and  a  dark  circle  forms  about  the  eyes,  which  are  sometimes  protruded  aad 
watery.  The  surface  is  cool,  and  the  pulse  frequent,  irregular,  threadlike, 
and  very  feeble.  In  the  midst,  however,  of  this  exhaustion,  the  patieDl 
makes  the  most  violent  efforts;  his  shoulders  rise;  his  whole  chest  heavc;^;  kii 
countenance  assumes  a  staring  and  ghastly  expression ;  his  skin  is  bathed  in  a 
cold  sweat;  and  he  sinks  at  last  into  a  drowsy  or  comatose  state,  often  preceded 
by  delirium,  and  quickly  followed  by  death. 

The  fatal  effects  depend  upon  the  want  of  air  to  support  respiration,  loi 
the  consoqueutly  carbonated  and  poisonous  state  of  the  blood,  which  no  longer 
affords  the  due  stimulus  to  the  vital  functions.  Sometimes  this  couditiuu  of 
the  blood  is  sufficient  in  cause  death,  even  though  respiration  should  be  restored. 
Thus,  patients  not  uufrequently  die  in  the  intervals  of  violent  dyspu<jca,  vbti 
air  is  no  longer  excluded  from  the  lungs,  and  sometimes  even  atier  the  open- 
tion  of  tracheotomy,  though  the  lungs  themselves  are  not  eiubarmssed.  Iha 
nervous  system  is  unable  to  recover  from  the  depressing  influence  of  the  buck 
blood.  Death  may,  therefore,  occur  either  suddenly,  from  complete  cIosmk 
of  the  passage;  or  gradually  from  a  partial  and  insufficient  supply  ui  a:r, 
causing  a  change  of  blood,  the  effects  of  which  a  subsequent  returu  oi  res>]'iii- 
tion  cannot  always  obviate. 

The  disease  is  very  rapid ;  generally,  when  fatal,  ending  in  from  three  u 
five  days,  and  sometimes  much  sooner.  Death  has  been  known  to  occur  is 
seven  hours.  Sometimes,  however,  the  complaint  is  protracted  for  ^etenl 
weeks.  Its  duration  depends  in  general  upon  the  degree  of  internal  tumi;ta^ 
tion  in  the  larynx,  though  it  is  probable  that  life  is  sometioM^a  suddenly  trnai- 
nated  by  the  supervention  of  spasm  of  the  glottis.    I  have  seen  a ' 
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which  spasm  of  this  kind  recurred  frequently  at  short  intervals,  each  time 
attended  with  complete  ^spension  of  respiration,  and  partial  insensibility 
from  asphyxia,  during  the  relaxation  of  which,  air  again  entered  the  chest, 
mi^d  thus  prevented  immediate  death.  This  case  ultimately  recovered  under 
copious  depletion,  and  tobacco  cataplasms. 

Occasionally  the  attack  is  very  sudden ;  the  dyspnoea  and  all  the  other  bad 
symptoms  occurring  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  In  other  cases,  it  is  gradual. 
The  disease  varies  also  much  in  the  grade  of  inflammation.  Sometimes  this 
IB  very  violent;  sometimes  it  is  comparatively  moderate,  and  the  danger  de- 
pends rather  upon  a  copious  serous  effusion  into  the  submucous  tissue  than 
ordinary  inflammatory  tumefaction.  Cases  of  the  latter  kind  are  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  edematous  larymgitis.  In  these,  there  is  little  pain  in  the 
throat,  or  tenderness  upon  pressure,  and  little  or  no  febrile  disturbance.  If 
ihie  epiglottis  can  be  seen,  it  is  observed  to  be  much  swollen,  but  rather  pale 
or  livid  than  of  a  bright- red  colour.  The  symptoms,  however,  arising  from 
closure  of  the  rima  glottidis,  are  not  less  urgent,  and  the  disease  is  perhaps 
even  more  fatal,  because  it  does  not  so  well  tolerate  antiphlogistic  treatment. 
Gases  are  said  to  have  occurred,  in  which  this  oedema  of  the  larynx  was  strictly 
dropsical ;  but  such  cases  are,  to  say  the  least,  exceedingly  rare.  In  most 
instances,  the  effusion  undoubtedly  depends  upon  a  low  grade  of  inflammation; 
and  the  peculiar  result  is  probably  owing  in  general  to  peculiarity  of  the  con- 
stitution or  of  the'  blood,  predisposing  to  serous  effusion  under  inflammatory 
action.  Dr.  Stokes  says  that  this  variety  of  laryngitis  is  sometimes  conse- 
quent upon  the  inflammatory  swelling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  parotid,  which 
occasionally  follows  continued  fever. 

In  all  its  varieties,  the  disease  may  exist  either  alone,  or  in  connexion  with 
inflammation  of  the  fauces  and  tonsils,  of  the  trachea,  or  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 
'  The  diagnosis  is  sometimes  a  point  of  much  importance.  It  is  very  neces- 
sary that  the  complaint  should  not  be  confounded  with  diseases  of  the  chest, 
which  are  sometimes  attended  with  severe  dyspnoea,  and  similar  constitutional 
symptoms.  But,  in  the  latter,  either  the  disease  is  chronic,  or  is  accompanied 
with  such  obvious  symptoms  of  pectoral  disorder  that  there  can  scarcely  be 
room  for  mistake,  if  due  examination  be  made.  Besides,  in  affections  of  the 
larynx,  the  change  of  the  voice,  the  feeling  as  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  throat, 
the  laryngeal  cough,  the  seat  of  pain,  tenderness,  and  constriction,  the  great 
difference  between  the  facility  of  inspiration  and  expiration,  and  the  results 
of  local  inspection,  point  beyond  all  doubt  to  the  true  seat  of  disease.  Some 
of  the  French  practical  writers  speak  of  the  introduction  of  the  finger  into 
the  posterior  fauces,  and  the  perception  of  a  cushion  formed  by  the  tumefac- 
tion of  the  border  of  the  glottis  (Valleix,  Guide  Mid.  Prat,,  2e  ed.,  i.  240); 
btit  this  mode  of  examination  must  be  difficult,  and  might  possibly  aggravate 
the  inflammation.  Aneurism  of  the  aorta,  by  pressing  on  the  windpipe,  has 
given  rise  to  symptoms  which  have  been  taken  for  those  of  laryngitis;  but 
auscultation  would  render  such  a  mistake  impossible.  Abscesses  near  the 
lafynx  may  sometimes  simulate  laryngitis  so  far  as  to  lead,  upon  superficial 
examination,  to  an  erroneous  diagnosis;  but  a  close  inspection  of  the  parts 
would  correct  the  error,  and  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  attention  of  the 
practitioner  should  be  awake  to  its  possible  occurrence.  To  one  of  the  forms 
of  croup,  laryngitis  bears  a  close  analogy;  but,  in  the  former,  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  of  the  glottis,  in  the  latter,  swelling  of  the  lining 
membrane  or  the  parts  beneath  it,  is  the  prominent  and  characteristic  phe- 
nomenon. More  will  be  said  upon  this  subject  under  croup.  With  mere  spasm 
of  the  rima  glottidis,  unconnected  with  inflammation,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
confound  it,  even  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  fact,  that  this  affection  is 
rare  in  adolts,  and  confined  chiefly  to  hysterical  women. 
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This  form  of  laryngitis  is  considered  by  many  writers  as  exceedingly  fiUL 
By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  persons  attacked  with  it  are  thought  to  perish. 
But  it  is  very  certain  that  individaals,  attacked  with  symptoms  in  all  appeu^ 
ance  identical  with  those  of  sub- mucous  laryngitis,  often  recover.  It  i$  tnie 
that  they  cannot  be  positively  proved  to  have  had  efiusion  in  the  rab-mucooi 
tissue,  as  the  evidence  of  dissection  is  wanting.  Judging  from  my  own  ob- 
servation, I  should  say  that,  when  the  disease  makes  its  attack  in  the  form  of 
open  and  decided  inflammation,  in  a  person  of  tolerably  vigorous  constitotian, 
and  not  previously  labouring  under  chronic  disease  of  the  larynx,  it  may  g^ne^ 
rally  be  cured,  if  attacked  in  its  early  stages,  before  the  powers  of  the  svMeu 
have  begun  to  give  way  under  the  depressing  influence  of  the  black  blood. 
After  this  deterioration  has  commenced,  the  chances  of  saving  the  patient  are 
very  much  diminished.  Of  the  cases  published  a  large  proportion  have  proT«d 
fatal;  because,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  adducing  positive  proof  of 
the  character  of  the  afiection  from  the  symptoms  alone,  it  is  chiefly  the  fhtal 
cases  that  have  been  brought  before  the  public.  When  the  disease  supervenes 
upon  chronic  laryngitis,  as  not  unfrequcntly  happens,  it  may  be  considered  ai 
almost  incurable  ]  as  too  little  vigour  of  system  remains  to  support  the  requtnu 
measures.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is  more  than  ordinarily  dangerous  in  iti 
edematous  variety,  which  is  most  likely  to  occur  in  persons  of  feeble  health. 

3.  PAeudo-m^mhrannus  Laryngitis. — This  is  exceedingly  rare  in  adoltt. 
In  severe  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  larynx,  patches  of  coagulable  lymph 
may  sometimes  be  found  upon  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  after 
death ;  but  these  are  not  sufficiently  extensive  to  be  of  themselves  a  serious 
source  of  danger.  Sometimes  an  extension  to  the  larynx  of  a  pseudo-mem- 
branous condition  of  the  fauces  has  taken  place  in  adults,  with  fatal  revolts; 
but  even  such  cases  very  seldom  occur,  so  that  many  practitioners  in  exiA- 
sive  business  have  probably  never  seen  an  instance.  In  children  the  di^eue 
is  not  uncommon,  and  in  them  it  constitutes  a  variety  of  croup.  To  the  article 
upon  that  disease  the  reader  is  referred  for  all  that  is  deemed  requisite  to  be 
said  upon  this  form  of  laryngitis.  (See  Croup.) 

Besides  the  forms  of  acute  laryngitis  above  described,  another  ha?  beea 
noticed  in  which  the  perichondrium  appears  to  be  the  seat  of  the  inflamma- 
tion. It  is  very  rare,  but  has  been  known  occasionally  to  attend  f»r  t'n\>m 
smallpox  and  typhoid  fever;  and  to  occur  originally  from  direct  injury,  and 
exposure  to  cold.  I  know  of  no  symptoms  by  which  it  could  be  certainlv  -ii*- 
tinguisbed  during  life.  After  doath^  pus  has  been  found  bathing  the  carti- 
laginous surfaces. 

Appearances  afier  Death, — The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  larvnx  is 
gorged  with  blood,  softened,  and  thickened,  while  the  subjacent  cellnW  ti<«4if 
is  distended  with  bloody  scrum  or  a  sero- purulent  fluid.  This  tumefsi-ti'v 
affects  especially  the  epiglottis,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx,  exton^iinc 
often  no  further  than  the  ventricles.  It  seldom  reaches  the  trat-hea,  of  whichi 
however,  the  lining  membrane  often  shows  an  increased  vascnlaritv.  Tb< 
thickening  is  so  great  about  the  glottis,  that  the  chink  is  almost  closed.  Si^that 
when  held  up  to  the  light  only  a  few  rays  can  penetrate  through  it.  The  ^arfiN 
of  the  membrane  is  usually  covered  with  mucus,  and  sometimes  exhibit5  patches 
of  coagulable  lymph,  which  is  also  occasionally  found  effused  in  the  sub-inuc-as 
tissue.  In  the  edematous  variety,  there  is  little  injection  of  the  mucoa«  m?iE- 
brane,  but  great  swelling,  in  consequence  of  the  effusion  of  scrum  bennitk  it- 

Cauncn. — The  most  frequent  cause  of  laryngitis,  in  all  its  forms,  i«  pr'Kil.'j 
partial  exposure  to  cold,  or  to  cold  and  wet,  especially  when  in  a  >t3:e  ■  f 
perspiration  from  heat  or  exercise.  There  is  in  some  individuals  a  po»'u!iar 
predisposition  to  bo  aficcted  by  this  disease;  so  that  when  any  general  caa»< 
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of  inflammaUoD  acts,  it  is  almost  certain  to  affect  the  larynx.  Persons  simi- 
larly predisposed  to  tonsillitis,  are  said  to  be  also  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
laryngitis;  the  force  of  the  morbid  influence  falling  sometimes  on  one  part,  and 
sometimes  on  the  other.  A  continued,  frequent,  and  powerful  exertion  of  the 
voice  sometimes  produces  the  complaint,  and  often  predisposes  to  it.  Other 
causes  are  such  a9  produce  direct  injury  to  the  larynx.  Among  these  arc  scald- 
ing water  or  corrosive  liquids,  which  an  individual  may  accidentally  attempt 
to  swallow;  flame  or  hot  air  inhaled  during  exposure  to  fires;  corrosive  irri- 
tating gases,  vapours,  or  powders  taken  in  with  the  inspired  air,  and  arrested 
in  some  measure  at  the  glottis;  the  unskilful  insertion  of  instruments;  and 
external  violence.  The  author  has  witnessed  a  very  severe  case  resulting  in 
a^  child  from  smelling  at  a  bottle  of  chlorine.  Another  source  of  the  disease 
is  the  propagation  of  inflammation  from  neighbouring  parts.  Inflammation 
of  the  fauces  is  very  apt  to  extend  to  the  larynx,  and  to  retain  in  the  latter 
the  character  which  it  had  in  its  original  seat.  Thus,  if  confined  to  the  mu- 
cous membrane  in  the  fauces,  it  is  apt  to  be  similarly  limited  in  the  larynx; 
if  pseudo- membranous  in  the  former,  it  is  also  pseudo-membranous  in  the  latter; 
if  sub-mucous  in  the  one,  dt  retains  the  same  relative  position  in  the  other. 
Hence,  when  tonsillitis  is  propagated  to  the  larynx,  the  disease  sometimes  as- 
sumes the  worst  forms  of  sub-mucous  laryngitis.  Mercurial  stomatitis^  accord- 
ing to  Cheyne,  sometimes  extends  into  the  larynx.  Erysipelas,  and  the  sore- 
tbroat  of  scarlet-fever,  sometimes  prove  fatal  by  reaching  that  structure,  and 
giving  rise  to  snb-mucous  or  pseudo-membranous  inflammation.  Measles, 
catarrh,  atid  smallpox  also  occasionally  give  rise  to  some  form  of  laryngitis. 
The  affection  occurs  as  an  accompaniment  or  consequence  of  typhoid  fever. 
Aneurism  of  the  aorta  may  produce  it,  by  the  propagation  upward  of  the  bron- 
chial inflammation  which  it  causes.  Cheyne  considers  intemperance  as  a  pre- 
disposing cause  of  the  complaint.  It  is  said  that  the  disease  is  most  common 
in  middle  and  advanced  life,  and  very  rare  in' infancy.  This  is  true  of  the 
snb-mucous  variety.  The  other  forms  of  laryngitis  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
young;  but  in  these  they  are  apt  to  assume  the  form  of  croup. 

Treatment, — In  slight  cases,  a  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  a  vegetable 
diet,  and,  if  the  weather  be  cold  or  damp,  confinement  to  the  house  for  one, 
two,  or  three  days,  are  the  only  remedies  required.  Should  the  fauces,  upon 
examination,  be  found  reddened,  a  solution  of  alum  may  be  employed  twice 
a  day  as  a  gargle.  These  simple  measures  will  often  avert  a  serious  increase 
of  the  inflammation,  or  its  propagation  to  the  bronchia. 

When  the  disease  is  more  severe,  with  febrile  action  and  a  strong  pulse, 
blood  should  be  taken  from  the  arm  once  or  oftcner,  in  quantities  proportion- 
ate to  the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  apparent  vigour  of  the  patient. 
After  the  first  bleeding,  from  five  to  fifteen  grains  of  calomel  should  be  admi- 
nistered, either  in  connexion  with  or  followed  by  another  cathartic,  to  insure 
its  action  on  the  bowels.  These  should  afterwards  be  kept  freely  open, 
throughout  the  complaint,  by  saline  aperients  if  required.  If  the  disease  do 
not  yield,  the  purgative  should  be  followed  by  tartar  emetic  or  ipecacuanha, 
in  diaphoretic  or  nauseating  doses,  given  at  short  intervals,  together  with  the 
neutral  mixture  or  efiervescing  draught,  if  the  skin  be  hot  and  dry.  With 
these  measures  may  also  be  combined  hot  and  stimulating  pediluvia.  From 
the  beginning,  the  throat  may  be  enveloped  in  an  emollient  poultice,  contain- 
ing a  very  small  proportion  of  mustard,  sufficient  merely  to  produce  a  feeling 
of  warmth  upon  the  skin.  When  bleeding  from  the  arm  seems  to  be  no 
longer  called  for,  leeches  may  be  applied  freely  over  the  larynx,  and  will 
often  be  found  at  once  to  cut  short  the  disease.  Should  spasm  of  the  glottis 
accompany  the  inflammation,  the  antimonial  may  be  given  in  an  emetic  dose, 
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and  the  system  afterwards  be  kept  moderately  under  its  inflnence,  in  coii- 
iunction  with  tincture  of  lobelia,  which  exercises  a  powerfal  inflaenoe  orer 
this  affection.  In  case  of  failure  by  these  means,  a  cataplasm  of  tobaoeo 
should  be  applied  to  the  throat,  due  caution  being  exercised  to  prevent  a  too 
prostrating  influence  from  this  powerful  sedative.  I  have  witnessed  the  hn^ 
piest  effects  from  this  remedy  in  very  alarming  cases.  Should  the  skin  be 
denuded,  from  any  cause,  in  front  of  the  neck,  the  cataplasm  may  be  applied 
to  the  back  of  the  neck  or  between  the  shoulders.  In  the  more  advanced 
stages,  syrup  of  seneka  and  syrup  of  squill,  or  the  same  medicines  in  other 
forms,  are  often  of  advantage  in  conjunction  with  antimonial  or  ipecacuanbt 
wine;  and  at  this  period,  small  doses  of  opium  or  hyoscyamus  will  often  be 
found  useful  by  allaying  cough,  without  the  objeetion  to  which  the  former 
remedy  especially  is  liable  in  the  early  stage,  in  consequence  of  checking 
secretion.  A  blister  to  the  neck  will  also  chime  in  happily  with  thej>e  reme- 
dies. If  the  disease  still  remain  unsubdued,  recourse  should  be  had  to  the 
mercurial  influence,  which  will  seldom  fail,  in  cases  of  ordinary  inflammatifm, 
at  this  stage.  During  the  whole  treatment,  the  patient  should  avoid  oHag 
his  voice  altogether,  or  speak  only  in  a  whisper,  and  should  suppress  the 
cough  as  much  as  possible.     Kest  and  low  diet  are  also  requisite. 

In  the  violent  cases  described  under  the  title  of  tub-mucous  iaryn^rih'M,  it  if 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  employ  active  remedies  promptly.  If  posfpnoed 
until  the  purple  lips  and  livid  paleness  of  the  face  indicate  an  insuffirit-btlj 
aerated  blood,  they  will  be  of  little  avail.  In  the  early  stage,  if  not  forhid- 
den  by  the  debility  of  the  patient,  blood  should  be  taken  very  freely.  In  a 
robust  adult,  from  twenty  to  thirty  ounces  may  be  drawn  at  the  first  bleed- 
ing, and  the  operation  repeated  once  or  oftener  if  necessary.  Tbe  W  d 
blood  should  stop  short  of  syncope.  The  obstruction  to  the  respirati«>n  c  «• 
sists  in  an  internal  tumefaction  of  the  latynz,  which  is  not  at  once  nrm>ned 
by  the  bleeding.  A  certain  amount  of  muscular  force  is  necessary  tn  ^.\«^ 
come  the  resistance  in  the  glottis ;  and,  if  the  patient  be  bled  tn  faJDtioff. 
there  might  be  some  reason  to  fear  that  his  returning  powers  would  U'  iii<of- 
ficient  for  th<it  purpose,  and  consequently  that  the  syncope  might  be  L^^.'.j 
prolonged.  Nor  is  this  copious  bleeding  applicable  to  the  edematous  ra<^. 
attended  with  but  a  moderate  degree  of  inflammation,  and  little  or  nn  ftvA-. 
It  might  prostrate  the  patient  below  the  point  of  reaction.  Minlerate  root- 
section,  however,  is  both  tolerated  and  required.  In  the  highly  inflamnft- 
tory  cases,  the  lancet  should  be  aided  by  the  very  free  use  of  lei^hes  to  rhe 
throat.  From  fifty  to  one  hundred  American  leeches  may  be  applied  in  p»ba«; 
cases.  Apprehension  has  been  expressed  lest  they  might  increase  the  difi- 
culty,  in  consequence  of  the  superiicial  inflammation  they  excite  pmdiK-iag 
subcutaneous  extravasation.  But  the  danger  is  from  effusion  within  and  a«< 
without  the  larynx,  and  if  the  latter  should  result  from  the  leeches,  it  mi^b: 
act  usefully  by  revulsion.  It  could  scarcely  be  injurious.  Nor  shoaM  tin 
leeches  be  delayed  in  these  cases.  Take  blood  once  from  the  arm,  and  i« 
soon  afterwards  as  the  patient's  strength  will  permit,  apply  them.  Shoaii 
they  not  be  attainable,  cups  may  be  substituted,  to  the  side  or  back  of  tb< 
neck  or  between  the  shoulders. 

Next  to  the  loss  of  blood,  calomel  is  the  most  important  remedy.  It  «b««i-i 
be  given  in  the  full  dose  at  once,  and  afterwards  in  smaller  dos-es,  at  «tsf<*'i 
intervals,  until  the  system  is  brought  under  its  influence.  For  this  purpoiir. 
two  grains  may  he  given  every  two  or  three  hours,  either  alone,  or  c««mbiw*i 
with  opium  and  ipecacuanha,  should  these  not  be  contraindicated.  Mornriil 
frictions  to  the  inside  of  the  extremities  may  also  be  employed  to  h»5t«  n  tbrr 
effect  on  the  system.     As  soon  as  any  soreness  of  the  gums  is  perceived,  tb? 
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mercnvial  should  be  moderated  or  suspended ;  as  there  might  be  flome  danger 
from  its  excessive  action.  •  Small  doses  of  Dover's  powder  are  a  useful  addi- 
tion to  the  calomel,  when  given  with  a  view  to  its  general  effects,  by  pre- 
▼euting  it  from  running  off  by  the  bowels.  They  are  also  useful  in  mode- 
rating the  cough,  which  is  itself  a  source  of  mischief  by  still  further  irritating 
Ae  inflamed  parts.  The  opiate,  however,  should  not  be  carried  to  the  stupe- 
fying point ;  and,  if  the  disease  should  be  complicated  with  bronchitis,  ought 
not  to  be  used  in  the  early  stage. 

Some  practitioners  place  great  reliance  upon  the  antimonials  in  this  affec- 
lioii.  Dr.  Stokes  considers  them  even  more  important  than  calomel.  They 
■lay  be  used  as  auxiliaries,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  vomiting ;  as 
ihe  matter  discharged  would  be  very  apt  to  enter  the  glottis,  and  provoke  the 
most  vehement  and  distressing  paroxysms  of  cough  and  dyspnoea. 

The  measures  recommended  for  the  milder  forms  of  laryngitis  may  also  be 
employed,  as  occasion  may  seem  to  call  for  them  ;  but  the  chief  dependence 
must  be  placed  upon  the  heroic  remedies  above  mentioned.  Should  a  blister 
be  employed,  it  should  be  placed  upon  the  sides  or  back  of  the  neck  rather 
than  in  the  front,  where  it  would  be  in  the  way  of  laryngotomy.  The  strong 
solution  of  ammonia  would,  in  some  cases^  be  preferable  to  cantharides,  in 
consequence  of  the  rapidity  of  its  action. 

In  the  asthenic  cases,  which  will  not  bear  bleeding,  reliance  must  be  placed 
upon  leeching,  blistering,  and  the  prompt  and  efficient  use  of  mercury.  Tho 
only  circumstance,  under  which  the  last- mentioned  remedy  is  contraindicated, 
is  the  complication  of  the  disease  with  chronic  tuberculous  or  scrofulous 
laryngitis. 

When  bleeding  and  mercury  fail,  the  only  remedy  upon  which  much  reli- 
ance can  be  placed  is  the  opening  of  the  larynx  or  trachea.  As  soon  as  the 
Sstem  begins  to  exhibit  a  depravation  of  the  blood,  and  a  disposition  to  sink, 
is  remedy  should  be  at  once  resorted  to.  It  may  even  be  employed  in  the 
earlier  stages  when  the  danger  of  suffocation  is  imminent.  The  only  condi- 
tion which  positively  forbids  it  is  the  existence  of  extensive  pulmonary  disease, 
which  would  render  death  certain  at  all  events.  It  is  highly  important  that 
it  be  not  postponed  too  long ;  for,  in  the  advanced  stages,  death  sometimes 
takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  blood,  even  though  air  be  freely 
admitted  into  the  lungs.  Nevertheless,  the  remedy  should  not  be  omitted. 
Recoveries  have  sometimes  taken  place,  through  its  instrumentality,  under 
apparently  desperate  circumstances.  Well  authenticated  cases  are  on  record, 
in  which  patients  have  been  restored  after  respiration  had  ceased,  and  the 
palae  could  no  longer  be  felt  at  the  wrist.  In  such  instances,  it  might  be 
proper  to  resort  to  artificial  respiration,  after  the  opening  has  been  made, 
llie  effect  of  the  operation  is  to  admit  air  into  the  lungs,  and  it  is  surprising 
how  speedy  and  complete  is  the  relief  sometimes  afforded.  The  patient,  ex- 
hausted by  wakefulness,  suffering,  and  the  labour  of  respiration,  sinks  into  a 
calm  slumber  almost  immediately  after  the  opening  has  been  effeoted.  Respi- 
ration is  afterwards  maintained  for  some  time  through  the  artificial  passage. 
The  laryngeal  inflammation  may  now  be  cured  at  leisure  by  proper  remedies. 
It  will  indeed  generally  subside  of  itself,  with  a  secretion,  more  or  less 
copious,  of  muco-purulent  matter.  The  performance  of  the  operation  be- 
longs to  surgery.  Laryngotomy  is  generally  recommended ;  and  the  opening 
riiould  ba  made  between  the  cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages.  Some  advise  the 
upper  part  of  the  trachea  as  the  seat  of  the  operation.  If  not  liable  to 
surgical  objections,  the  latter  position  would  appear  to  be  preferable,  on  ac- 
count of  the  danger  of  augmenting  the  laryngeal  inflammation,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  tube  necessary  to  keep  the  opening  pervious.  The  inner 
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extremity  of  the  tube  should  be  preyeuted  from  projecting  into  the  eaTity, 
beyond  the  leyeKof  the  mucous  surface.  Sir  Charles  Bell  sometimes  keeps 
the  wound  open  by  blunt-hooks,  inserted  in  each  side,  and  fastened  behind 
the  neck.  Some  attention  to  the  opening  is  necessary  after  the  operation. 
As  much  mucus  is  often  discharged,  it  is  advisable  that  the  patient  should 
facilitate  the  coughing  necessary  for  its  expulsion  by  placing  his  finger,  after 
inspiration,  on  the  orifice  of  the  tube,  and  retaining  it  there  until  the  eflPort 
of  expiration  has  acquired  force  enough  to  drive  the  air  vigorously  through 
the  opening.  Care,  too,  should  be  taken  that  the  patient  be  properly  watched 
during  sleep,  and  the  mucus  which  accumulates,  and  might  possrbly  suffocate 
him,  be  removed.  After  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation,  the  glottis 
again  opens;  and,  the  patient  being  now  able*to  breathe  by  the  natural  pas- 
sage, the  tube  should  be  removed,  and  the  opening  allowed  to  close.  The 
voice,  which  is  lost  for  a  time  after  the  operation,  returns  with  a  restoration 
of  the  larynx  to  its  healthy  state.* 

Dr.  €k)rdon  Buck,  of  New  York,  found  decided  benefit  from  incisions  in 
the  edges  of  the  glottis,  and  in  the  epiglottis,  by  means  of  a  guarded  foistourji 
in  a  case  of  oedema  of  the  glottis.  (AnnaltBt^  July  15,  1837.)  Dr.  T.  R. 
Yarick,  of  New  York,  applied  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  of  the  strength 
of  two  scruples  to  the  fluidounce,  by  means  of  a  sponge  affixed  to  a  curved 
bougie,  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  larynx,  in  an  apparently  almost  desperate 
case  of  acute  laryngitis,  from  which  the  patient  afterwards  recovered ;  and, 
though  other  active  treatment  was  employed,  the  cure  was  ascribed  chiefly 
to  this  measure.  (iV.  Y.  Joum.  of  Med.,  x.  72.)  This  remedy  is  especially 
indicated  in  the  pseudo-membranous  variety. 


2.  CHRONIC  LARYNGITIS. 

Syn. — Laryngeal  Phthibis.  » 

Like  the  acute  inflammation  of  the  larynx,  this  differs  much  in  degree  and 
in  danger,  being  in  its  mildest  and  simplest  form  nothing  more  than  a  chronic 
hoarseness,  which  is  scarcely  inconvenient  and  not  at  all  dangerous ;  while, 
in  its  higher  grades  and  with  eertain  complications,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  diseases  to  which  the  human  frame  is  liable.  In  the  earlier  stages, 
however,  it  is  often  impossible  to  discriminate  between  cases  of  the  most 
opposite  tendencies ;  as  the  most  fatal  frequently  commence  with  the  same 
symptoms  as  the  most  trivial ;  so  that  the  affection,  even  in  its  mildest  form, 
always  merits  attention.  So  long  as  the  mucous  membrane,  though  inflamed, 
maintains  its  integrity,  there  is  comparatively  little  inconvenience.  It  is  only 
when  ulceration  takes  place,  that  the  case  begins  to  present  a  very  alarming 
aspect.  Now,  in  ordinary  inflammation,  without  any  peculiar  morbid  consti- 
tutional tendency,  neither  the  mucous  membrane  nor  any  other  constituent  of 
•the  larynx  l^SiS  a  disposition  to  ulcerate ;  and  the  disease,  after  a  longer  or 
shorter  duration,  almost  always  gets  well  under  appropriate  treatment.  Upon 
the  oceurrence  of  ulceration,  there  is  generally  reason  to  suppose  that  some 
morbid  complication  exists,  calculated  to  render  the  disease  in  the  highest 
degree  obstinate  and  dangerous.  This  complication  is  almost  always  cither  a 
tuberculous  tendency  of  the  system,  or  syphilis.  In  some  very  rare  instances, 
it  may  be  cancer,  or  other  malignant  local  disorder.  In  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  it  is  the  first-mentioned  cause  that  renders  chronic  laryngitis 

*  For  yarlous  iofosnation  and  views  on  the  subject  of  ^'bronchotomy  in  edematoos 
laryngitis,"  see  a  paper  by  Dr.  Felix  Sestier,  in  the  Archives  G^n^ralet,  4c  fi«r.,  xxiii. 
885,  and  xxiv.  85,  297,  and  441. 
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AmgeroQS.  In  fact,  this  complaint,  in  its  severer  forms,  is  very  generally 
asBOciated  with  tubercles  of  the  lungs.  It  is  a  very  common  incident  in 
the  course  of  phthisis,  and,  when  it  occurs  originally,  is  generally  attended 
with  the  fonnation  of  pulmonary  tubercles,  and  complicated,  before  its  close, 
with  the  symptoms  arising  from  their  ordinary  progress.  There  appear,  how- 
ever, to  be  cases  in  which  the  mucous  follicles  become  the  seat  or  ordinary 
inflammation,  and  in  which  ulceration  may  take  place,  without  complication 
either  with  the  scrofulous  diathesis  or  syphilitic  disorder. 

Thd  disease,  when  not  consequent  upon  an  acute  attack,  generally  begins 
with  hoarseness,  a  little  uneasiness  in  the  throat,  and  a  slight  laryngeal 
cough,  which  is  often  rather  a  clearing  up  of  the  throat  or  hawking  than  a 
proper  cough,  such  as  occurs  in  pulmonary  affections.  In  this  condition,  with 
bccasional  aggravations  and  remissions,  it  may  continue  for  months,  and  ulti- 
mately disappear,  especially  upon  the  occurrence  of  warm  weather.  Fre- 
quently, however,  the  symptoms  are  less  mild.  Yarioas  morbid  sensations 
are  felt  in  the  larynx,  such  as  heat,  dryness,  constriction,  itching  or  tickling 
aensatioDs  which  provoke  cough,  and  sometimes  dull,  smarting,  or  even  acute 
pain,  increased  by  coughing  or  any  strong  exertion  of  the  voice,  and  occasion- 
ally by  pressure.  But,  in  a  large  portion  of  cases,  even  those  of  a  fatal  kind, 
there  is  little  or  no  pain  through  the  whole  course  of  the  complaint.  The 
voice  is  always  in  some  degree  altered,  being  generally  hoarse  or  husky,  some- 
times stridulous  or  squeaking,  and  sometimes  whispering.  The  change  of 
voice  is  more  perceptible  when  the  patient  attempts  to  speak  loudly  or  to  sing. 
The  cough  is  at  first  usually  short  and  dry,  but  becomes  loose  as  the  com- 
plaint advances,  and  is  attended  with  a  mucous- or  muco-purulent 'discharge. 
It  is  apt  to  be  excited  by  speaking  loud,  or  by  the  inhalation  of  cold  air  or 
irritating  substances.  If  the  fauces  be  examined,  they  will  sometimes  be 
found  to  exhibit  the  appearances  of  chronic  inflammation,  and  among  others, 
enlargement  of  the  mucous  follicles,  as  described  under  Pharyngitis, 

All  the  symptoms  above  enumerated  may  occur  without  ulceration,  though 
not  inconsistent  with  it;  for  ulcers  do  not  always  give  evidence  of  their  exist- 
ence, and  not  unfrequently  occur  before  they  are  even  suspected.  But,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  ulcerative  stage  is  marked  by  some  of  the  folbwing  pheno- 
mena. In  cases  attended  with  follicular  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  the  follicles 
within  view  exhibit  signs  of  ulceration.  There  is  often  a  pricking  sensation 
in  the  larynx,  as  if  from  a  sharp  or  pointed  body,  especially  when  the  patient 
speaks.  Deglutition  is  not  unfrequently  painful,  and  sometimes,  in  consequence 
of  ulceration  of  the  epiglottis,'  occasions  violent  paroxysms  of  coughing,  with 
sensations  as  of  suffocation,  and  a  return  by  the  nostrils  of  what  the  patient 
attempts  to  swallow.  In  some  instances,  however,  there  is  no  difficulty  of 
swallowing  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  case.  The  voice  is  still  more 
altered  than  in  the  earlier  stage,  and  is  very  variously  affected,  being  hoariso, 
or  whistling,  or  hollow^  or  quite  lost,  in  the  last  case  indicating  ulceration  of 
the  rima  glottidis,  and  partial  destruction  of  the  vocal  ligaments.  The  cough 
undergoes  analogous  changes,  being  hoarse,  croupy,  stridulous,  <y[  altogether 
without  sound  above  the  breath.  Sometimes,  in  the  last  stage,  it  has  a  peculiar 
lobse  continuous  character,  ascribed  by  M.  Trousseau  to  inability  to  close  the 
glottis.  The  discharge  is  now  purulent,  and  occasionally  bloody  and  fetid." 
Sometimes  patches  of  coagulablo  lymph  are  detached  from  the  membrane  and 
thrown  up,  with  at  least  temporary  relief  to  the  symptoms.  Instances  too 
are  mentioned,  in  which  portions  of  the  cartilages,  sometimes  ossified,  and 
calcareous  concretions,  are  found  among  the  matter  discharged.  The  respira- 
tion is  often  difficult,  though  occasionally  somewhat  relieved  after'free  suppu- 
ration^ in  consequence  probably  of  the  removal  by  ulceration  of  tumefactions^ 
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• 
wbicli  may  have  narrowed  the  passage.  It  may  be  wheezing,  hissing,  or  other- 
wise noisy,  and  is  sometimes  merely  tight,  as  if  the  air  were  drawn  throogk 
a  narrowed  passage.  The  difficulty  is  sometimes  continnoos,  but  is  more  fre- 
qacntly  in  some  measure  paroxysmal,  being  brought  on  by  attempts  to  swallow, 
by  bodily  exertion,  or  by  irritations  of  any  kind  proToking  spasm  of  the  glottis. 
Sometimes  the  patient  dies  in  one  of  these  paroxysms*  In  other  cases,  he  is 
carried  off  by  the  superyention  of  sub-mucous  effusion  as  in  acute  laryngitis. 
Still  more  frequently  the  general  health  givcQ  way.  Debility,  emaciation,  aigfat 
sweats,  frequency  of  pulse,  oedema  of  the  extremities,  loss  of  appetite,  occasiooil 
nausea  and  vomiting,  and  obstinate  diarrhoea,  mark  the  approaching  close;  and 
the  patient  dies  in  a  state  of  hectic  exhaustion.  . 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  the  different  varieties  of  chronic  larjn- 
gitis.  If  the  symptoms  indicating  the  existence  of  ulcers  are  wanting,  if  the 
chest  is  perfectly  sound,  and  the  general  health  of  the  patient  unimpaired, 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  inflammation  may  be  of  the  ordinary  kind, 
and  to  hope  that  it  may  yield  io  treatment.  But  if  the  disease  has  continued 
long  and  gradually  increased,  if  a  pricking  pain  is  felt  in  the  larynx,  if  the 
matter  discharged  is  purulent,  bloody,  sanious,  or  fetid,  if  deglutition  provokes 
paroxysms  of  cough  and  dyspnoea,  if  the  voice  has  become  broken  or  extinet, 
and  the  cough  nearly  aphonic,  if  the  larynx  crepitates  under  preiksure,  and  the 
epiglottis  can  be  seen  ulcerated  or  deformed,  if  these  or  some  of  these  symp- 
toms are  present,  and  at  the  same  time  the  general  health  appears  impaired, 
the  probabilities  are  that  the  laryngeal  disease  is  of  a  scrofulous  or  syphiUtie 
character.  Should  evidence  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs  be  afforded,  or  the  pa- 
tient in  other  respects  show  ajtiy  signs  of  a  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  habit  of 
body,  the  complaint  may  be  considered  as  of  the  former  kind.  The  pre-exist- 
ence  of  syphilis  in  other  forms,  and  the  absence  of  the  ordinary  locaA  signs 
of  phthisis,  would  determine  in  favour  of  the  latter.  It  is  said  that  laryngeal 
phthisis  has  sometimes  occurred,  and  proved  fatal,  without  tubercles  in  the 
lungs  ot  elsewhere,  and  without  the  suspicion  of  syphilis.  This  may  pc^blj 
bq  the  case;  but  the  instances  are  very  rare.  In  such  cases,  we  may  aKfibe 
the  obstinacy  of  the  local  disease,  at  our  pleasure,  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  structure  in  which  it  is  situated,  or  to  a  scrofulous  or  other  concealed 
vice  of  constitution.     We  have  no  means  of  deciding  the  question. 

In  relation  to  the  prognosis  in  these  several  cases  of  ulcerative  laryngitis, 
it  may  be  stated  that,  when  the  disease  is  connected  with  pulmonary  coo- 
sumption,  the  two  together  are  almost  necessarily  fatal;  that  the  svphilitie 
variety  may  generally  be  cured  in  its  earlier  stages,  and  is  seldom  quite  despe- 
rate ;  and  that,  when  neither  of  these  complications  exist,  and  no  other  serious 
depravation  of  the  general  health  can  be  discovered,  we  may  entertain  a  reason- 
able hope  of  making  a  favourable  impression  on  the  complaint. 

Appearances  after  Death, — If  the  patient  happens  to  be  carried  off  in  the 
earlier  stage,  the  mucous  membrane  is  found  red,  thickened,  soft^^ned  or  indu- 
rated, and  oft^n  rough  from  the  enlarged  follicles.  At  a  more  advanced  period, 
ulcers  are  found  in  various  situations,  most  frequently  between  the  vocal  liga- 
ments and  epiglottis,  sometimes  superficial,  sometimes  deep,  penetrating  throogk 
the  mucous  membrane  to  the  cartilages,  and  occasionally  even  through  these. 
Dissecting  abscesses  meander  among  the  different  structures,  and  sometimes 
result  in  external  fistulous  openings.  The  cartilages  themselves  arc  changed, 
being  sometimes  ossified  or  encased  in  bony  matter,  and  sometimes  partially 
in  a  state  of  caries,  or  of  necrosis,  with  the  dead  portions  surrounded  by  uWra- 
tion,  and  bathed  in  a  fetid  pus.  The  epiglottis  is  sometimes  irregularly  con- 
tracted, ulcerated,  and  partially  or  wholly  destroyed;  as  are  also  the  Tucd 
ligamenta.    The  sttb-mucous  tissue  b  infiltnted  with  semm  or  poa^  or  thick- 
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ened  and  indarated ;  and  the  yentrioles  are  sometimes  obliterated  from  this 
cause.  The  muscles  of  the  larynx  are  wasted,  hardened,  or  otherwise  dc^ne- 
rate,  and  the  ligaments  contracted  and  distorted.  Excrescences  of  various  kinds  . 
appear  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  especially  in  syphilitic  cfl.ses. 
K  is  stated  that,  in  syphilis,  ulcers  are  apt  to  form  on  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  epiglottis,  while  in  scrofulous  cases  they  occupy  the  posterior  surface. 
Louis  states  that  he  has  not  found  tuberculous  granulations  upon  the  surface, 
Or  in  the  substance,  of  the  epiglottis  or  larynx. 

Causes, — The  ordinary  causes  of  acute  laryngitis  may  produce  also  the 
chronic  form,  when  operating  with  less  force,  or  upon  less  susceptible  subjects. 
Among  these  the  most  common  are  cold,  an  exceBsire  use  of  the  voice  in 
speaking  or  singing,  irritating  substances  inhaled,  propagation  of  inflamma- 
tion from  the  fauces  above  and  the  bronchia  below,  foreign  bodies  in  the  larynx, 
mechanical  violence,  the  retrocession  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  sometimes 
|Nrobably  gout  and  rheumatism.  The  disease  appears  to  be  occasionally  con* 
nected  sympathetically  with  chronic  gastritis.  It  is  often  the  result  of  ioflam- 
i^ftation  propagated  from  the  fauces  to  the  larynx.  The  abuse  of  sensual 
pleasures  is  thought  to  predispose  to  the  complaint,  which  is  said  to  be  very 
common  among  drunkards  and  prostitutes.  The  scrofulous  diathesis  consti- 
tutes a  predisposition  to  it.  Polypous  excrescences,  warts,  and  other  tumours 
in  the  larynx  or  its  vicinity,  may  also  be  counted  among  the  causes.  The 
chronic  disease  occasionally  succeeds  the  acute.  It  is  said  to  be  rare  in  infancy 
and  old  age,  and  most  common  between  the  thirtieth  and  fortieth  year.  Men 
are  more  frequently  affected  than  women. 

Treatment. — ^In  the  early  stages,  moderate  depletion,  fest  as  complete  as 
possible  to  the  organ,  and  revulsion  by  means  of  a  steadily  sustained  external 
irritation,,  are  the  chief  remedies.  It  may  sometimes  be  proper,  during  an 
access  of  excitement,  to  take  a  little  blood  from  the  arm ;  but  this  is  seldom 
required.  Leeching  is  safer  and  more  effectual.  Cups  may  also  be  applied 
to  thd  side  or  back  of  the  neck.  In  order  to  rest  the  larynx,  the  patient 
should  abstain  from  speaking  aloud,  and  from  singing;  and  cough  should  Be 
allayed  by  opium,  hyoscyamus,  lactucarjum,  extract  of  hemp,  or  some  other 
narcotic.  It  has  been  recommended  to  rub  unctuous  preparations  of  hyoscya- 
mus, belladonna,  &c.,  over  the  larynx;  and  plasters  of  opium  and  of  bella- 
donna have  been  used  with  the  same  view.  For  revulsion,  a  perpetual  blister,^ 
pustulation  by  croton  oil  or  tartar  emetic  long  sustained,  or  a  seton  to  the 
back  of  the  neck,  may  be  employed.  The  patient,  if  exposed  to  the  inhalation 
of  irritating  substances,  should  be  protected  against  them,  by  means  of  a  fine 
gauze  veil,  or  respirator*  The  diet  should  be  nutritious  but  not  stimulating, 
and  should  consist  chiefly  of  vegetables,  farinaceous  preparations,  and  milk, 
with  little  or  no  meat.  In  the  somewhat  advanced  stages,  seneka  may  some- 
times be  found  useful ;  but  the  most  effectual  remedy,  when  other  means  fail, 
is  mercury  pushed  to  a  very  moderate  ptyalism.  This  will  often  cure  chronic 
inflammation,  of  the  ordinary,  or  the  syphilitic  character.  It  is  not^  adapted 
to  scrofulous  cases.  In  these,  more  reliance  should  be  placed  on  the  prepara- 
t^()ns  of  iodine,  especially  the  iodide  of  potassium ;  and  iodine  ointment  may 
be  rubbed  upon  the  throat.  Means  should  also  be  employed  to  support  the 
general  health,  such  as  wild-cherry  bark,  and  the  chalybeates;  and,  in  these 
cases,  the  diet  may  contain  a*  larger  proportion  of  animal  food,  especially  when 
the  disease  is  far  advanced  into  ulceration  and  suppuration.  Cod-liver  oil  is 
a  most  valuable  remedy  in  this  form  of  the  disease. 

Local  applications  to  the  diseased  surface  are  very  important.  The  'smoking 
of  stramonium  leaves,  belladonna,  hyoscyamus,  and  tobacco,  has  been  recom- 
mended; as  have  also  inhalations  of  the  vapour  of  heated  water  impregnated 
with  chlorine,  iodine,  camphor^  torpentinci  tar,  cressote^  or  ether  with  extract 
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oi  hemlock.  Liqnida  and  powders  hare  ako  been  applied  to  the  larynx ,  and 
aometimes  with  great  asserted  advantage.  For  thia  parpoae,  solation?  of  cor- 
roeive  sublimate,  nitrate  of  mercnrj,  salphate  of  copper,  and  nitrate  of  :iilTery 
and  powders  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  red  oxide  of  mercary,  calomel,  sulphate 
.of  zinc,  sulphate  of  copper,  alum,  acetate  of  lead,  and  oitnte  of  silver,  all 
Tariously  diluted  with  sugar,  have  been  employed  by  M.  Trooaeeaa.*  Of 
these  substances,  nitrate  of  silver  is  upon  the  whole  the  most  manageable  and 
efficacious.  It  was  commonly  employed  by  M.  Tronsseau  dissolved  in  distilled 
water,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  nitrate  to  two  or  four  parts  of  the 
menstruum,  forming  a  strong  caustic  aolutioB.  Others  have  used  a  much 
weaker  solution,  containing  only  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  in  the  flai«iounce. 

Nitrate  of  silver  has  the  great  advantage  of  combining  superficially  with  the 
tissues,  and  thus  affecting  only  the  surface,  so  that  little  danger  need  be  appre- 
hended of  extensive  mischief,  if  the  application  be  properly  made.  Various 
plans  have  been  proposed  by  31.  Trousseau  and  others.  One  of  the  simplest 
18  to  introduce  a  drop  of  the  solution  into  the  glottis,  by  means  of  a  slender 
roll  of  stiff  paper,  bent  downward  at  the  extremity;  the  ba^  of  the  tongue 
being  strongly  depressed  and  somewhat  drawn  forward,  and  the  patient  di- 
rected to  make  the  motion  of  swallowing,  so  as  to  raise  the  larynx.  Another 
mode  is  to  apply  quickly  to  the  same  part,  similarly  brought  within  reach,  a 
small  piece  of  sponge,  firmly  secured  to  the  end  of  a  pieee  of  bent  whalebone, 
and  saturated  with  the  solution.  A  third  method  of  Trousseau's  was  to  inject 
into  the  glottis  the  solution  mingled  with  air,  by  means  of  a  small  silver 
syringe,  like  that  of  Anel,  with  a  long  tube  bent  at  the  end,  and  having  an 
orifice  at  least  one-quarter  of  a  line  in  dianketer.  The  syringe  was  to  contain 
three- quarters  of  air  and  one-quarter  of  the  solution,  and  the  two,  mingled 
together,  were  to  be  forced  by  a  quick  descent  of  the  piston  into  the  glottis, 
in  the  form  of  a  fine  shower.  A  convenient  plan,  proposed  by  Mr.  Cusack, 
of  Dublin,  is  to  sew  a  small  pieee  of  lint  to  the  end  of  the  finger  of  a  glove, 
and,  having  fixed  this  upon  the  right  fore-finger,  to  moisten  the  lint  with  the 
solution,  and  bring  it  into  contact  with  the  glottis.  In  whatever  mode  ap- 
plied, the  solution  occasions  a  violent  paroxyi«m  of  coughing,  and  sometimes 
even  vomiting,  which,  however,  subside  in  a  short  time  without  serious  conse- 
quences. To  decompose  the  portion  of  nitrate  which  may  not  unite  immedi- 
ately with  the  tissues,  it  is  recommended  to  rinse  the  mouth  and  throat  with 
a  solution  of  common  salt,  of  which  the  patient  may  also  swallow  a  portion. 
The  powders  above  mentioned  may  be  applied  by  means  of  a  tube,  into  which 
they  have  been  introduced,  and  through  which,  placed  deeply  in  the  mouth 
with  one  end  projecting,  the  patient  should  be  directed  to  in^^pire  forcibly. 

Dr.  Horace  Green,  of  New  York,  applies  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  directly  to  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane,  and  with  the  best  results. 
He  employs  a  solution  of  the  crystallized  nitrate,  of  the  strength  of  from  two 
to  four  scruples  of  the  salt  to  a  fluidounce  of  distilled  vrater,  and  makes  the 
application  by  means  of  a  piece  of  curved  whalebone,  with  a  sponge  attached 
to  the  end  of  it,  as  recommended  by  31.  Trousseau.  Before  attempting  to 
penetrate  the  glottis,  he  accustoms  the  membrane  to  the  irritant  impression 
t>y  applying  the  solution  daily,  for  several  days,  to  the  parts  immediately 
about  the  opening.  When  the  sensibility  of  the  lips  of  the  glottis  is  thus 
somewhat  blunted,  he  passes  the  sponge,  saturated  with  the  solution,  through 

*  The  proportions  employed  by  Trousseau  were  subDitrate  of  bismuth  undilttted: 
calomel  with  twelve  parts  of  sugar;  red  precipitate,  salphate  of  zinc,  and  snlphate  of 
copper,  with  thirty-six  parts;  alum  with  two  parts;  acetate  of  lead  with  seren  part*: 
and  nitrate  of  silver  Turiously  with  twenty-two,  thirty-six,  and  twentr-four  parts. 
{£HeL  de  MkL,  xviL  666.) 
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ike  rima  glpttidis  intp  tbe  cavity  of  tlie  larynx.  He  reoommends  that  the 
patient^  upon  opening  his  mouth,  '' should  take  a  fall,  inspiration,  and  then 
t»'cathe  gently  out,  at  the  moment  in  which  the  sponge  is  introduced."  This 
18  earned  over  the  top  of  the  epiglottis,  along  the  posterior  surface  of  this  car* 
tilage,  and  then  suddenly  pressed  downward  and  forward  through  the  aperture. 
A  momentary  spasm  of  the  glottis  takes  place,  hy  which  the  sponge  is  com- 
fffessed,  and  the  fluid  forced  out  of  it.  The  application  should  generally  be 
iQade  every  other  day  for  the  first  two  weeks,  after  which  it  may  be  repeated 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  until  a  cure  is  effected.  ( Treatise  on  J)U.  of  the 
Air  Postage^  Ac.,  N.  Y.,  p*  199,  &c.) 

Dr.  Cotton,  of  London,  emplovs  a  pair  of  curved  forceps,  with  flattened 
blades,  to  the  end  of  one  of  which  a  small  piece  of  sponge  is  firmly  attached. 
This  being  saturated  with  the  solution,  the  instrument  is  introduced  into  the 
fruces,  and  the  blades  are  closed,  so  as  to  compress  the  sponge,  and  cause  the 
liquid  to  fall  directly  into  the  larynx.  {Lond,  Med,  Times  and  Gaz,,  June, 
1852,  P..679.) 

In  the  closing  period  of  the  disease,  it  sometimes  becomes  necessary,  in 
oonsequenoe  of  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  swallowing,  to  support  the  patient 
by  the  introduction  of  food  through  a  stomach  tube ;  and  occasionally  it  may 
be  necessary  to  perform  the  operation  of  tracheotomy,  in  order  to  avert  im- 
nediate  death. 


Artiek  TIL 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BRONCHIA,  or  BRONCHITIS. 

In.  a  pathological  account  of  the  several  portions  of  the  air-passages,  it 
night  be  thought  -  that  the  trachea  should  receive  a  separate  consideration ; 
but  it  is  very  seldom  exclusively  affected,  offers  no  symptoms  when  inflamed 
whidi  are  not  observed  in  other  localities,  and  requires  absolutely  nothing 
;|>ecnliar  in  the  treatment.  The  nomenclature  which  gives  the  title  of  tra- 
cheitis to  croup,  is  founded  on  a  false  assumption  in  relation  to  the  especial 
0eat  of  that  complaint.  It  is  true  that  the  trachea  is  generally  affected  in 
«roup;  but  it  is  almost  never  exclusively  affected;  nor  are  the  peculiar  fea- 
tures of  the  disease  essentially  connected  with  that  part  of  the  respiratory 
passages.  (See  Croup.)  The  symptoms  and  treatment  of  tracheitis  are  almost 
always  merged  in  those  of  laryngitis  and  bronchitis. 

The  term  bronchitis  is  applicable  to  any  case  of  inflammation  of  the  bvon- 
<^al  tubes,  whatever  may  ^be  its  grade,  character,  or  precise  locality.  It 
will  be  here  considered  under  the  two  heads  of  acute  and  chronic  bronchitis. 

1.  ACUTE  BRONCHITIS. 

This  designation  has  been  restricted  by  some  writers,  without  any  very 
obvious  propriety,  to  the  higher  grades  of  inflammation  of  the  bronchia..  The 
author  considers  it  applicable  to  every  case  of  short  duration.  In  this  sense 
of  the  term,  acute  bronchitis  is  one  of  the  most  common  diseases  to  which 
inan  is  liable.  It  varies  very  greatly  in  degree,  and  somewhat  in  character. 
The  inflammation  begins  very  frequently  in  the  nostrils,  fauces,  or  larynx, 
and  thence  descends  into  the  bronchia;  and  is  very  apt  to  retain,  in  the  laf^t 
mentioned  position,  unless  modified  by  treatment,  th^  grade  of  severity  which 
ehuacterixed  it  at  the.  outset. 
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and  debility.  The  system  is  too  feeble  to'  reoover  from  the  blow  which  it 
has  received,  and,  anless  supported  by  appropriate  treatment,  sinks  into  a 
dangerous  or  even  fatal  exhaustion.  The  grade  of  action  throughout  the 
complaint  varies  much.  Grenerally  it  is  sthenic,  with  a  strong,  full  pulse, 
and  bears  depletion  well.  Occasionally  it  is  low  or  asthenic,  in  consequence 
of  the  peculiar  state  of  the  constitution,  or  peculiar  influences  of  a  depressing 
character  to  which  the  patient  may  be  subjected.  This  distinction  is  occa- 
flionally  important  in  practice. 

In  the  grades  of  bronchitis  above  described,  the  disease  is  very  seldom 
fiital,  vnless  in  old  persons,  or  in  those  debilitated  by  chronic  complaints,  in 
vhoni  there  is  insufficient  strength  to  throw  off  the  copious  bronchial  secre- 
tion, which,  therefore,  overwhelms  the  lungs,  and  literally  drowns  the  patient. 
But  cases  of  a  much  severer  and  more  dangerous  chanlcter  are  not  unfre- 
qoently  met  with.  In  those  already  treated  of,  the  inflammation  is  compara* 
tively  moderate  in  degree,  and  confined  chiefly  to  the  larger  tubes.  In  those 
BOW  alluded  to,  the  inflammation  is  more  intense,  sinks  more  deeply  into  the 
bronchial  membrane,  perhaps  even  to  the  sub-mucous  tissue,  or  penetrates 
farther  into  the  tubes,  so  as  even  sometimes  to  reach  their  ultimate  ramifioa* 
tions.  In  these  cases,  without  a  materially  greater  amount  of  pain  or  soreness, 
there  is  much  greater  oppression  and  difficulty  of  respiration.  When  these 
arise  from  mere  intensity  of  inflammation,  the  air  sometimes  enters  tnth  diffi- 
culty through  the  thickened  or  contracted  tubes,  producing .  a  blowing  sound 
audible  ai  a  considerable  distance;  and  the  patient  suflers  with  feelings  of  im- 
pending suffocation.  When  the  cause  of  difficulty  arises  from  the  extent  of  the 
inflammation,  respiration  is  hurried,  the  dyspnoea  extreme,  the  pulse  exceed- 
ingly frequent,  and  th^  general  strength  speedily  exhausted.  This  condition 
of  the  disease  is  most  common  in  infant^,  and  is  sometimes  quickly  fatal. 
Occasionally,  in  these  severer  forms  of  bronchitis,  the  attacks  of  dyspnoea  are 
exceedingly  sudden  and  violent,  destroying  life  in  the  paroxysm  unless  relieved. 
The  expectoration  is  sometimes  thick  and  glutinous,  even  at  the  beginning, 
more  like  the  adhesive  secretion  of  pneumonia  than  the  mucus  of  ordinary 
catarrh.  It  is  also  occasionally  fibrinous,  and  small  quantities  of  false  mem- 
brane are  coughed  up  with  the  mucous  secretion.  The  danger  may  arise  partly 
from  the  shock  of  the  inflammation  upon  the  nervous  system;  but  much  more 
commonly  it  proceeds  from  the  interference  of  the  disease  with  the  access  of  air 
to  the  cells,  and  consequently  with  the  due  aeration  of  the  blood.  Dark  blood, 
tiierefore,  flows  through  the  arteries,  and  produces  its  depressing  effects  upon 
the  brain  and  all  the  dependent  functions.  The  face  becomes  pale,  or  somewhat 
livid  or  purplish,  the  surface  cool,  the  pulse  frequent  and  very  feeble,  the  dys- 
pnoea excessive,  and  the  countenance  expressive  of  great  anxiety.  The  vital 
powers  give  way,  the  skin  is  cold  and  clammy,  the  patient  complains  of  intense 
thirst,  and  death  soon  takes  place,  preceded  by  coma,  delirium,  or  convulsions. 
Those  who  most  frequently  perish  of  this  disease  are  the  very  young,  and  the 
old  and  debilitated.  The  swelling  of  the  tubes,  and  the  secretion  into  those 
of  sm^ler  dimensions,  cause  an  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  air,  which  the 
feeble  muscular  power  of  the  patient  is  unable  to  overcome.  Sometimes  it  ia 
the  blocking  up  suddenly  of  one  of  the  larger  bronchia  which  supplies  a  con- 
giderable  portion  of  the  lung,  that  occasions  sudden  death.  Besides,  the 
bronchitis  not  unfrequently  becomes  complicated  with  pneumonia,  which 
greatly  increases  its  danger. 

An  occasional  variety  of  bronchitis  is  one  in  which  the  inflammation  is 
obviously  aiccompanied  with  sptfsm  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  Paroxysms  like 
those  of  spasmodic  asthma  come  on  at  irregular  periods,  and  threaten  the 
patient  with  immediate  suffocation.  In  other  respects,  the  cases  do  not  differ 
from  the  forms  of  the  disease  above  described. 
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There  is  another  yarietj,  in  which,  instead  of  macns,  or  in  connexion  with 
it,  coa^^labk  lymph  is  secreted  npon  the  inner  sarfacc  of  the  bronchia,  form* 
ing  tubes  of  false  membrane,  which  greatly  obstruct  the  passage  of  air.  This 
happens  chiefly  in  infants,  constituting  a  feature  in  the  worst  forms  of  croup. 
(See  Croup.)  It  is  exceedingly  rare  in  adults,  perhaps  almost  never  occurring 
in  them  to  any  great  extent.  Occasionally,  in  persons  of  full  age,  a  small 
portion  of  one  of  the  bronchia  becomes  thus  affected,  and  fibrinous  tubes  are 
expectorated  with  complete  relief  to  the  symptoms.  There  is  not  ■ecessarily, 
in  these  cases,  any  considerable  amount  of  constitutional  disturbance.  Indeed, 
the  disease  is  sometimes  of  so  limited  an  extent  as  not  cTcn  to  occasion  fcTcr. 
The  patient  is  harassed  with  an  obstinate  cough,  perhaps  spits  up  blood  con- 
sequent upon  a  partial  separation  of  the  false  membrane,  and  some  time  later, 
after  severe  efforts,  expectorates  the  offending  cause. 

Bronchitis  is  sometimes  complicated  with  bilious  and  gastric  symptoms, 
Buch  as  a  yellow  tinge  of  the  eyes  and  skin,  a  loaded  tongue,  nausea  or  vomit- 
ing, and  tenderness  in  the  epigastrium  and  right  hypochondrium.  These 
may  arise  from  portal  congestion,  gastric  or  hepatic  inflammation,  or  from  the 
influence  of  miasmata,  adding  remittent  fever  to  the  bronchial  disease. 

When  bronchitis  invades  the  smaller  tubes,  it  has  a  strong  tendency  to 

ninto  the  air-cells,  especially  in  infants,  and  thus  to  constitute  pneumonia. 
I  not  always  easy  to  determine  the  limits  between  the  two  affections ;  nor 
is  it  a  point  of  much  practical  importance ;  as  their  treatment  in  these  situa- 
tions is  essentially  the  same.  Pneumonia  may  always  be  suspected  in  bron- 
chitis, when,  along  with  the  loose  fluid'  secretion  of  the  latter  complaint,  the 
tough,  rusty-coloured,  yellowish,  or  greenish,  adhesive  matter,  characteristic 
of  the  former,  is  thrown  up.* 

Under  the  names  of  peripneumonia  nothoy  nuffocaihe  catarrh,  and  catar^ 
rh'iu  KeniKsj  affections  have  been  described  by  practical  writers  which  have  not 
always  been  sufficiently  defined;  and  it  is  probable  that  very  different  diseases 
have  sometimes  been  confounded ;  such,  for  example,  as  congestion  or  apoplexy 
of  the  lungs,  pneumonia  supervening  upon  old  catarrhs,  and  proper  bronchitis. 
There  is  a  condition  of  the  last  mentioned  disease,  which  may  be  considered 
perhaps  as  representing  the  greater  number  of  these  cases.  It  is  characterised 
by  the  sudden  occurrence  of  dyspnoea,  often  in  paroxysms,  with  a  copious  and 
early  secretion  of  mucus,  and  consequent  wheezing  respiration.     The  patient 

*  The  microecopic  appearance  of  the  expectorated  matter  varies  with  the  degree, 
seat,  and  stage  of  the  inflammation.  In  the  earlier  stage,  and  in  mild  cases,  it  differs 
little  from  that  of  healthy  mucus,  showing  effete  epithelial  cells  with  their  cilia,  mucous 
corpuscles  which  are  epithelial  cells  in  different  stages  of  developeraent,  patcltes  of  ad- 
hering cells,  and  others  of  hasement  membrane  with  attached  nuclei,  all  of  which  are 
contained  in  a  transparent  liquid.  In  severer  cases,  when  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
mucous  membrane  may  be  supposed  to  be  affected,  there  are  in  addition  irregular  masaes 
of  fibrinous  exudation,  with  fibrils  and  exudation  corpuscles  in  different  stages,  and,  if 
the  small  tubes  have  been  affected,  minute  cylindrical  casts  of  fibrin.  At  a  later  stage, 
pus  corpuscles  are  intermingled  with  the  other  ingredients,  and  increase  until  they  be- 
come the  prominent  constituent.  These  are  probably  the  result  of  the  degradation  of 
the  mucous  and  exudatioh  corpuscles.  Besides  these,  crystals  of  uric  acid  and  oxalate 
of  lime  have  been  noticed,  with  urate  of  annnonia,  and  amorphous  sulphate  of  lime. 
(C.  Black,  Ed.  Month.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sei,  viL  204,  207.  -&c.)  The  first  transparent 
mucus  of  bronchitis  would  appear  to  be  the  result  of  a  more  rapid  formation  of  epi- 
thelial cells  with  their  liquid  product;  the  white  opacity  which  follows  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  abundance  of  undeveloped  cells  or  mucous  corpuscles,  which  are  produced  and 
thrown  off  under  the  excitement  of  the  inflammation  ;  tlie  greater  tenacity  and  dusky  hue 
iVequently  noticed  evince  the  presence  of  fibrinous  exudation,  resulting  from  a  higher 
grade  or  deeper  sent  of  the  inflammation;  while  the  gradually  increasing  yellowness  of 
the  sputa,  as  the  affection  advances,  is  owing  to  the  formation  of  pus,  consequent  on  the 
DhUing  vital  forces  of  the  tissue.  {Note  to  the/ourth  edUion.) 
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i^KMiks  with  difficulty,  is  often  unable  to  lie  down,  gasps  for  breath,  and  conghs 
yiolently  and  incessantly  to  free  the  lungs  from  the  matter  which  threatens  to 
overwhelm  them.  The  expectoration,  if  not  free  at  the  onset  of  the  disease, 
80on  becomes  abundant,  and  is  frothy  from  the  violence  of  the  cough.  It  is 
sometimes  also  tinged  with  blood.  An  almost  universal  mucous  rale  may  be 
heard  over  the  cheat,  while  percussion  is  occasionally  dull  in  some  partfi,  in 
consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  mucus,  or  the  existence  of  pulmonary  con- 
gestion or  collapse.  Febrile  symptoms  sometimes  appear  at  the  commenoe- 
ment ;  but  they  do  not  usually  continue  long.  Those  consequent  upon  defiqient 
aeration  of  the  blood  soon  occur,  and  are  very  striking.  The  face  is  pale  or 
livid,  the  lips  are  purple,  the  extremities  cool,  and  the  circulation  very  feeble. 
The  disease  is  very  dangerous,  the  more  so  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  run  into 
pneumonia.  Buf  its  fatality  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  circumstance  of  the  pre- 
vious bad  health  of  the  patient,  who,  long  balanced  between  life  and  death,  is 
precipitated  by  comparatively  slight  causes  to  the  fatal  issue.  The  sudden 
inability  of  even  a  small  portion  of  the  lungs  to  perform  its  duty,  in  conse- 
quenee  either  of  congestion,  mucous  acoumulation,  or  the  obstruotion  of  one  of 
the  larger  bronchial  branches  by  a  clog  of  concrete  matter,  is  thus  sufficient 
to  endanger  or  destroy  life. 

Physical  Styiis. — The  characteristic  signs  of  bronchial  inflammation  are 
clearness  upon  percussion  in  all  parts  of  the  chest,  sometimes  diminishing  a 
little  as  the  disease  advances;  the  dry  or  sonorous  and  sibilant  rales  in  the 
earliest  stage ;  afterwards  the  moist  or  mucous  rales  more  or  less  mingled  with 
the  dry ;  and  the  respiratory  murmur  still  audible,  though  frequently  weakened, 
especially  when  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  smaller  tubes.  It  is  not  in  every 
case  of  bronchitis  that  the  dry  rales  are  heard;  for  not  unfrequently  the  dis- 
ease is  so  mild  as  not  to  produce  sufficient  narrowing  of  the  tubes  to  give  the 
requisite  physical  condition  for  these  sounds.  Nor  are  the  two  sounds  heard 
always  under  the  same  circumstances.  Both  arise  from  the  diminished  caliber 
of  the  bronchia,  consequent  upon  inflammatory  thickening  or  exudation,  or 
q)asmodic  constriction.  But  the  sonorous  rale  is  heard  in  the  larger,  and  the 
aibilant  in  the  smaller  tubes.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  caliber  of  one 
of  the  larger  bronchia  is  so  much  contracted  as  to  occasion  the  hissing  or 
whistling  sound;  and  this  may  be  known  by  the  persistence  of  the  sound  dur- 
ing the  whole  period  of  inspiration  and  expiration;  for  in  the  small  tubes  the 
air  is  not  so  long  in  its  passage  as  in  the  larger;  but,  generally  speaking,  when 
the  sibilant  rale  is  heard,  and  especially  when  it  extends  over  a  large  surface, 
the  evidence  is  strong  that  inflammation  exists  in  the  small  tubes.  According 
to  the  extent  of  the  chest  over  which  these  sounds  prevail,  is  in  general  the 
extent  of  the  inflammation ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sonorous 
rale,  from  its  loudness,  may  often  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance  from  its 
actual  seat,  sometimes  even  over  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  thorax ;  and,  if  any 
part  of  the  lungs  is  consolidated  by  pneumonia,  all  the  rales,  whelber  dry  or 
moist,  may  be  conducted  to  the  ear  from  a  considerable  distance.  There  is 
always  great  reason  for  apprehension,  when  the  hissing  sound,  as  sometimes 
happens  in  infants,  is  audible  over  a  great  portion  of  the  chest. 

The  dry  rales  are  seldom  entirely  pure,  even  when  first  distinguishable  by 
the  ear ;  as  secretion  generally  begins  before  the  membrane  has  become  so 
.thickened  as  to  cause  them.  Occasionally,  however,  they  are  so;,  and  it  is 
asserted  that  they  have  continued  two  or  three  days  without  admixture  of  the 
mucous  rales,  and  that  they  have  even  subsided  altogether  without  the  occur- 
rence of  the  latter  sounds,  or  of  expectoration.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
there  is,  almost  from  the  beginning,  more  or  less  of  the  mucous  bubbling  or 
orepitation ;  and  it  is  only  the  predominance  of  the  dry  sounds  that  deter- 
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nines  the  Btage  of  tbe  disease.  Not  unfreqnentlj,  the  mncoos  nie  cease?  for 
a  time  after  expectoratioD.  At  length,  when  the  stage  of  secretion  is  folly 
establif>bed,  the  moist  sounds  predominate,  thoogh  the  dry  are  still  frequently 
heard.  All  of  them  are  variable,  often  shifting  about  ^m  one  part  of  the 
che«t  to  another,  with  the  varying  condition  of  the  tabes  and  the  socretioo. 

The  moi^t  sounds  themselves  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  tubes,  and 
eonsequently  of  the  bubbles  formed  in  them.  The  mucous  rale  is  perceived 
in  the  larger,  the  subcrepitant  in  the  smaller.  When,  therefcn^,  the  fine 
crepitation  of  the  latter  is  observed,  and  especially  if  in  connexion  with  it  is 
the  sibilant  rale,  the  evidence  is  conclusive  that  the  disease  is  seated  in  the 
smaller  bronchial  ramifications ;  and,  should  the  respiratory  murmur  be  super- 
seded by  these  sounds,  it  would  be  inferred  that  the  disease  is  very  extensive. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  might  be  difficult  to  distinguish  bronchitis  from 
pneumonia,  especially  if  some  congestion  of  the  lung,  producing  a  degree  of 
X  dulness  on  percussion,  were  connected  with  the  former;  but  the  absence  of 
the  crepitant  rale,  of  the  rusty  sputa,  of  bronchial  respiration,  and  of  bron- 
.chophony,  and  the  temporary  duration  of  the  dnlness,  would  be  sufficient  to 
prove  the  absence  of  pneumonic  inflammation.  Sometimes  the  mucus  is  so 
thick  and  tenacious,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  bronchitis,  as  to  narrow  the 
passage  by  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  tubes,  and  thus  to  occasion  the  sono- 
rous and  sibilant  rales;  which,  however,  under  such  circumstances,  cease  aAer 
<^ughing.  Such  a  condition  of  the  mucus  occasions  also  a  sort  of  ticking 
sound,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  tenacity  and  consequent  less  frequent 
rapture  of  the  bubbles. 

An  important  point  among  the  physical  signs  of  bronchitis  is,  that  the 
respiratory  murmur,  though  usually  heard  over  the  whole  lung,  yet  some- 
times ceases  to  be  audible  in  one  or  more  parts,  thus  leading  to  the  suspicion 
that  consolidation  of  the  lung  has  taken  place  from  inflammation  or  other 
cause.  But  percussion  relieves  the  apprehension  by  proving  that  the  part 
flrifected  continues  sonorous,  and  consequently  contains  air.  The  phenomenon 
is  owing  to  the  obstruction  of  one  of  the  bronchial  tubes  by  a  plug  of  mucus, 
or  by  inflammatory  thickening.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  often  removed  by 
coughing,  which  displaces  the  obstruction,  and  allows  the  air  again  free 
admission  and  exit.  Dr.  Gairdner  has  shown  that,  as  a  consecjuence  of  ob- 
struction in  the  bronchial  tubes  in  bronchitis,  a  collapse  of  that  portion  of 
the  lung  supplied  by  tbe  tube  affected  is  not  unfrequent;  giving  rise  of 
coarse,  when  extensive,  to  more  or  less  dulness  on  percossiotf,  as  well  as  to 
absence  of  respiration. 

Anatomical  CJtaracters. — The  bronchial  mucous  membrane  is  reddened, 
thickened,  sometimes  softened,  occasionally  rough 'and  destitute  of  its  natural 
polish,  and,  in  some  very  rare  cases,  ulcerated  or  gangrenous.  The  redness 
IS  sometimes  diffused,  but  more  frequently  in  patches,  points^  streaks,  or 
arborizations.  In  slight  cases,  the  redness  is  often  confined  to  the  larger 
bronchia;  in  the  severer,  it  extends  into  the  smaller  ramifications.  Under 
the  microscope,  the  surface  of  the  membrane  may  sometimes  be  seen  deprived 
of  its  epithelium,  and  the  fibrous  layer  covered  with  a  fibrinous  exudation  in 
place  of  it.  The  tubes  contain  mucus  in  various  states,  sometimes  blood, 
and  not  unfrequently  pus.  In  cases  which  appear  to  have  proved  fatal  from 
the  abundance  of  tbe  undischarged  secretion,  the  lungs  refuse  %o  collapse  upon 
the  admission  of  air  into  the  pleural  cavities.  The  bronchia  are  sometimes 
dilated. 

Dr.  Gairdner,  of  Edinburgh,  has  demonstrated  that,  in  certain  cases  of 
local  condensation  of  lung  in  the  adult,  previously  ascribed  to  limited  inflam- 
mation of  the  pulmonary  tissue^  the  result  is  In  £iot  owing  to  collapse  of  the 
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«ir-cells,  consequent  on  the  obstraction  of  the  bronchial  Inbes  leadin/^  to  the 
parts  affected,  and  that  the  phenomenon  is  one  not  of  lobular  pneamotiia^  bat 
t>f  bronchitis.  The  same  observation  had  been  previously  made  by  MM* 
Bailly  and  Legendre  injrelation  to  the  supposed  lobular  pneumonia  of  infants. 
The  state  of  the  lung  is  similar  to  that  imperfect  expansion  of  the  lungs  of 
newborn  infants,  denominated  atelectasis.  This  seems  to  be  proved  by  the 
faot  that,  in  cases  of  such  condensation,  before  the  parts  have  beopme  altered 
in  structure  by  length  of  time,  the  portion  of  lung  affected  can  frequently  be 
restored  nearly  to  its  natural  condition  by  forcible  inflation.  Dr.  Gairdner 
describes  two  conditions  of  this  collapse,  one  diffused ,  and  the  other  of  the 
lobular  /arm.  In  both,  the  colour  is  usually  of  a  dark  violet  on  the  surface, 
ftnd  brownish-red  within ;  the  crepitation  is  diminished  or  quite  lost ;  and, 
when  the  collapse  is  complete,  portions  are  found  to  sink  readily  in  water. 
The  cut  surface  is  nearly  smooth,  having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  muscu- 
lar flesh,  and  without  any  trace  of  the  granular  aspect  characteristic  of  the 
hepatization  of  pneumonia.  In  the  diffused  variety ,  the  state  of  collapse  may 
affect  considerable  portions  of  one  or  both  lungs,  especially  the  posterior  part, 
ated  gfadually  passes  into  the  healthy  structure ;  in  the  Ici)uhirf  the  condensed 
mirt  has  an  abrupt  boundary,  being  accurately  limited  by  the  interlobular  septa. 
These  collapsed  portions  may  have  been  affected  with  bronchial  inflammation, 
in  which  case  small  abscesses  may  sometimes  be  observed  in  them,  from  the 
size  of  a  hemp-seed  to  twice  or  three  times  the  volume,  bearing  wh^d  incised 
no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to  softening  tubercle.  These  are  lined  with 
£aUe  membrane,  and  communicate  with  the  bronchial  tubes.  Dr.  Gairdner 
considers . them  as  strictly. bronchial,  but  they  probably  arise  from  disten- 
sion of  the  air-vesicles  with  pus.  They  sometimes  occur  in  adults ;  but  are 
more  frequent  in  infants,  being  a  common  attendant  on  acute  infantile  bron- 
chitis of  a  severe  character,  (See  Ed,  Monthly  Joum,  of  Med,  Sci.,  Aug. 
4^  Sept.  1850.)  Dr.  Gairdner  ascribes  this  local  collapse  of  the  lung  in 
bronchitis,  partly  to  an  excess  of  the  expiratory  over  the  inspiratory  power, 
which  causes  the  air  to  be  expelled  with  greater  force  than  it  can  enter 
through  the  impediment  in  the  bronchia,  partly  also  to  the  mechanical  action 
of  the  plug  of  mucus,  which  with  the  inspiration  is  forced  into  a  constantly 
diminishing  passage,  and  with  the  expiration  into  one  constantly  enlarging, 
80  that  air  necessarily  passes  outward  more  readily  than  inwards.  The  latter 
is  probably  the  true  cause.  The  collapse,  if  permanent,  is  followed  by  atrophy 
of  the  part,  which  leaves  in  the  place  of  pulmonary  structure,  nothing  but  a 
little  fibrous  tissue  with  specks  of  carbonaceous  matter. 

Causes. — Cold  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  frequent  cause  of  bron- 
i^itis.  It  is  most  apt  to  produce  the  disease  when  applied  partially  to  some 
one  portion  of  the  frame,  as  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  feet,  &c.,  or  to  the  body 
previously  heated  by  exercise,  and  in  a  state  of  perspiration ;  and  it  is  always 
most  injurious  when  combined  with  moisture.  The  disease  appears  sometimes 
to  result  from  reaction  in  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  upon  entering  a 
heated  apartment  after  having  breathed  an  intensely  cold  air.  It  is  most  fre- 
quent in  the  latter  part  of  autumn,  in  winter,  and  spring,  when  the  atmospheric 
changes  Are  frequent  and  great,  and  the  air  is  often  loaded  with  condensed 
moisture.  But  it  occurs  from  the  same  cause  in  summer,  and  sometimes,  when 
protracted,  ceases  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  clear  cold  weather  of  winter. 

Other  causes  are  heated  air,  acrid  gases  or  vapours,  and  irritating  powders 
inhaled  into  the  lungs.  In  some  persons,  the  disease  is  produced  by  pcciiUiar 
exhalations  which  do  not  affect  men  in  general.  Thus,  the  powder  of  ipeca- 
cuanha occasionally  excites  violent  brouohial  inflammation  when  inhaled. 
English  writers  speak  of  a  peculiar  catarrhal  affection,  called  in  Great  Britain 
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*Uhe  hay  attkma^^*  wbich  occurs  in  some  susceptible  individuals  about  tbe 
period  of  nvowing  in  May  and  June,  and  is  ascribed  to  the  exhalation  from  a 
certain  kind  of  grass  when  cut.  The  complaint  is  often  very  severe,  involv- 
ing the  whole  of  the  air-passages,  and  requiring  removal  from  the  sphere  of 
the  supposed  cause  in  those  exposed  to  its  attacks.  Only  a  few  comparatively 
are  liable  to  it. 

Bronchitis  occurs  periodically  in  some  individuals  once  a  year,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  the  year,  without  any  assignable  cause.  Among  my  patients, 
for  a  long  time,  was  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  was  attacked  with  the  disease 
regularly  at  a  certain  time  in  August  He  resided  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, and,  so  far  as  could  be  learned  was  nev^  exposed  nt  that  season  to  tbe 
influence  of  any  peculiar  cause.  He  died  ultimately  of  phthisis  at  an  advanced 
age,  and  lad  probably  for  thirty  years  been  subject  to  occasional  attacks  of 
haemoptysis.  Two  other  persons,  of  gouty  families,  have  occasionally  con- 
sulted me  for  a  similar  affection,  occurring  about  the  same  time  every  summer. 
I  think  it  not  improbable,  that  such  cases  are  often  gout'  affecting  the  respi- 
ratory passages. 

Epidemic  influence  is  a  powerful  and  not  unfrequent  cause  of  bronchitis. 
(See  Injiuenza.) 

The  disease  is  a  frequent  attendant  upon  many  other  complaints,  as  measles, 
smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  hooping-cough,  asthma,  enteric  or  typhoid  fever,  and 
acute  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  pleura,  pericardium,  and  liver.  It  also  affords 
vs  one  of  the  first  intimations  of  the  deposition  of  tuberculous  matter  in  phthi^^is. 

Treatment. — In  the  very  commencement  of  one  of  these  bronchial  affection?, 
while  there  is  yet  but  a  slight  coryza,  soreness  of  throat,  or  hoarseness,  and 
the  irritation  is  but  just  beginning  to  show  itself  in  the  chest,  the  disease  may 
often  be  entirely  subverted  by  a  dose  of  opium  at  bedtime,  a  copious  perspira- 
tion induced  by  hot  teas  or  strenuous  bodily  exertion,  or  even  by  a  full  sup- 
per of  stimulating  food  and  drink.  But  it  is  only  in  cases  where  previous 
experience  justifies  the  apprehension  of  a  severe  attack  from  these  alight 
beginnings,  that  such  treatment  would  be  desirable  \  and  the  stimulating  plan 
is  altogether  too  hazardous  for  ordinary  use,  as,  if  it  fail,  it  will  be  liable  greatly 
to  aggravate  the  subsequent  symptoms.  For  further  particulars  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  subject  of  coryza.  (See  page  774.) 

In  a  mild  case  of  bronchitis,  with  little  or  no  fever,  nothing  more  is  required 
than  a  saline  cathartic,  confinement  to  the  house,  a  vegetable  diet,  demulcent 
drinks,  and  small  doses  of  one  of  the  antimonials.  I  usually  direct  an  adult 
patient,  after  having  been  purged  by  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  to 
drink  daily,  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  a  pint  of  flaxseed  tea  with  two  fluid- 
drachms  of  antimonial  wine^  Other  demulcents  may  be  employed  if  preferred 
by  the  patient ;  as  solution  of  gum  arabic  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce 
to  the  piut,  infusion  of  slippery  elm,  decoction  of  marsh-mallow^  and  decora- 
tions of  the  dried  fruits,  sweetened  and  flavoured  with  lemon  or  orange-jui«;. 
To  allay  the  cough,  demulcent  substances  may  be  held  in  the  mouth,  and 
swallowed  as  they  slowly  dissolve.  Such  are  gum  arabic,  liquorice,  jujube 
paste,  solidified  molasses,  and  gum  pectoral,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  gum 
and  sugar  dissolved  together  and  evaporated. 

Should  considerable  fever  exist  along  with  the  pectoral  symptoms,  the 
patient  ought  to  soak  his  feet  in  hot  water,  go  to  bed,  and  take  every  two  (^r 
three  hours  a  dose  of  the  neutral  mixture,  effervescing  draught,  solution  of 
acetate  of  ammonia,  or  nitre,  with  a  small  proportion  of  tartar  emetic,  or  one 
of  the  liquid  preparations  of  ipecacuanha.  In  infantile  cases  in  which  the 
nervous  By  stem  is  often  disordered  J  spirit  of  nitric  ether  may  be  added  to  the 
diaphoretic  medicines.  The  air  of  the  room  sbonld  be  kept  warm^  and  the 
patient  should  use  his  voice  as  little  as  possible. 
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Wben  there  are  headacbo,  oppressed  breathing,  and  considerable  pain  or 
soreness  in  the  chest,  or  any  one  of  these  symptoms,  in  a  high  degree,  along 
with  a  strong  and  excited  pulse,  blood  should  be  taken  from  the  arm,  to  the 
amount,  in  robust  persons,  of  sixteen  ounces;  but  generally  less  bleeding  is 
required  than  in  the  serous  inflammations,  and  the  great  majority  of  cases  do 
very  well  without  it.  Occasionally,  but  not  often,  the  bleeding  may  be  re- 
peated. In  relation  to  the  loss  of  blood,  it  is  highly  important  to  have  refer- 
ence to  the  constitution  of  the  patient;  and  the  discharge  should  always  be 
stopped,  however  little  may  hare  been  lost,  when  the  pulse  begins  to  fail.  In 
feeble  patients,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  reserve  sufficient  strength 
for  the  expectoration  of  the  pulmonary  secretion.  When  bleeding  is  of  doubt- 
ful propriety,  should  the  local  inflammation  seem  to  call  for  depletion,  leeches 
or  cups  should  be  applied  to  the  breast  or  between  the  shoulders,  or  wherever 
the  sibilant  rale  may  be  most  heard;  and,  in  all  cases,  these  are  admirable 
adjuvants  to  the  lancet.  Sometimes,  when  there  is  considerable  debility,  dry 
caps  may  be  applied  with  benefit. 

In  severe  cases,  a  full  purgative  dose  of  calomel  should  be  given  at  first, 
and  followed  by  depletion  and  diaphore'tics  as  above.  Some  advise,  as  an 
adjuvant  to  the  lancet,  or  as  a  substitute  for  it  in  cases  in  which  it  may  be  of 
doubtful  propriety,  tartar  emetic  in  doses  as  large  as  can  well  be  tolerated  by 
the  stomach  without  emesis,  as  one-quarter,  one-third,  or  one-half  of  a  grain, 
every  hour  or  two. 

When  the  first  violence  of  the  inflammation  is  over,  remedies  should  be 
given  calculated  to  favour  the  expectoration.  Squill  or  seneka  in  connexion 
with  tartar  emetic,  ipecacuanha,  or  sanguinaria,  are  now  suitable  remedies. 
Some  strongly  recommend  also  the  alkaline  carbonates,  as  having  the  property 
of  thinning  and  rendering  of  easier  expectoration  the  viscid  bronchial  secre- 
tion. I  have  little  confidence,  however,  in  the  latter  remedies.  It  is  more 
dlBsiraJble  to  associate  with  the  expectorants,  substances  calculated  to  allay  the 
cough  and  quiet  restlessness.  Opium,  however,  which,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, is  best  adapted  to  these  ends,  cannot  be  used  with  propriety  in; 
this  stage  of  bronchitin,  at  least  as  a  general  rule,  in  consequence  of  its  ordi- 
nary effect  of  restraining  mucous  secretion,  and  therefore  of  shutting  up  the 
inflammation  in  the  membrane.  liecourse,  then,  may  sometimes  be  had, 
where  the  cough  is  peculiarly  violent,  to  the  preparations  of .  hyoscyamus, 
epnium,  or  hydrocyanic  acid.  Either  of  these  medicines  may  be  advanta- 
geously given  in  liquid  mixtures,  along  with  some  demulcent  substance,  as 
Gquorice,  gum  arable,  or  sugar.  Every  practitioner  can  make  a  cough  mix- 
tare  out  of  these  materials  to  suit  his  own  views,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  It  is  generally  preferable  to  employ  the  liquid  preparations  of  the  medi- 
cines recommended,  as  the  syrup  of  squill  or  seneka,  the  wine  or  syrup  of 
ipecacuanha,  and  the  tincture  of  sanguinarifl.  Tartar  emetic  may  be  used  in 
aqueoua  or  vinous  solution ;  and  the  narcotics  in  the  form  of  tincture  or  extract. 
The  proportions  should  be  so  arranged  that  a  dose  may  be  given  every  two, 
foor,  or  six  hours,  according  to  the  urgency  and  acuteness  of  the  symptoms.'*' 

*  A  mixture  may  contain  in  each  dose»  for  an  adnlt,  from  n\,x  to  f3ss  of  Antimoninl 
or  Ipecacuanha  \Vine«or  Tincture  pf  Sanguinaria,  or  from  fjss  to  f^j  of  Syrup  of  Ipeca- 
cuanha ;  combined  with  from  TT\^xx  to  TT\^xl  of  Syrup  of  Squill,  or  n\,x  to  n\,xx  of  Vincpar 
or  Tincture  of  Squill,  or  from  fgss  to  f^  of  Syrup  of  Seneka;  ami  with  from  fjss  to  tjjj 
of  Tinct  of  Hyoscyamus  or  Conium,  or  v\}j  to  n\^iv  of  Officinal  Hydrocyanic  Acid,  in 
cases  suitable  for  opiates,  for  the  above  narcotic  tinctures  may  bo  substituted,  in  each 
dose,  from  n\^ij  to  1l\^iy  of  Laudanum,  n\^xv  to  f^ss  of  Solution  of  Sulpliate  of  Morphia, 
or  fgss  to  fjj  of  Camphorated  Tincture  of  Opium.  It  will  be  convenient  to  prescribe 
these  medicines  in  a  mixture  of  f,5vj,  with  gij  of  Gum  Arabic,  and  gij  of  Sngnr  or 
Liquorice,  in  fmch  quantities  that  a  tablespoonl'ul  of  the  mixture  shall  oontaln  the -doses 
aboTe  mentioned. 
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After  erpectoraiHon  1mm  been  fiirfy  efltabi]{>hed,  <>pute8  cDne  m  witk  gremt 
propriety,  ami  not  only  aiid  vastly  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient,  bat  tend  U> 
promote  a  cnre.  The  aalta  of  inorpbia  are  probably  preferable  to  any  other 
prf^paratioQ8  of  opinm  in  coafrh  mixtures^  from  the  cirennwtance  that  thej 
tend  less  to  restrain  the  secretions.  The  camphorated  tioctnre,  or  parvgorie, 
which  is  mnch  employed  both  popularly  and  by  physicians,  is  less  suitable  to 
sente  than  to  chronic  cases,  in  eonseqnenee  of  its  stimnlating  properties.  The 
opiate  may  in  general  be  most  conveniently  administered,,  in  small  doaes,  in 
connexion  with  the  expectorant  mixtures.  Sometimes,  when  the  cough  ia 
very  troublesome,  and  productive  of  wakefalneaa  at  night,  the  opium  is  best 
given  in  fall  doses  at  bedtime,  conjoined  with  an  equal  or  double  weight  of 
ipecacuanha. 

Hhould  bronchitis  be  indisposed  to  yield  to  suitable  depletion,  and  the 
symptoms  be  of  an  urgent  character,  there  should  be  no  delay  in  resorting  to 
mercury,  with  a  view  to  its  peculiar  influence  <m  the  system.  It  may  also  be 
used,  with  great  advantage,  in  some  dangerous  cases,  in  whieh  the  debility 
of  the  patient  may  contraindicate  the  lancet. 

In  tbe  advanc^  stage  of  the  diseue,  when  it  appears  to  be  vecpng  to  a 
chroQic  form,  I  have  found  nothing  so  effectual,  with  the  exception  of  mer> 
eury,  as  a  decoction  of  aeneka  with  tartar  emetic.  An  ounce  oi  the  bruised 
root,  and  the  same  quantity  of  liquorice  root,  may  be  boiled  in  a  pint  and  a 
half  of  water  to  a  pint,  and  one  grain  of  tartar  emet|c,  and  an  onnce  or  two 
of  imgar,  added  to  tbe  decoction.  The  dose  is  a  tablespoooful  every  two 
hours,  or  a  wineglasflful,  if  tbe  patient's  stomach  will  bear  it,  twice  or  three 
times  a  day.  I  prefer  the  former  mode  of  exhibition.  The  compound  piUt 
of  squill,  consisting  chiefly  of  squill  and  ammoniae,  are  also  an  excellent 
remedy.  Assafetida  is  capable  of  doing  great  service  in  certain  cases,  espe- 
cially in  infants,  in  whom  the  nervous  actions  are  often  irregular,  and  tha 
system  needs  support,  under  the  exhausting  action  of  the  disease.  When 
there  is  considerable  debility  with  difficulty  of  expectorating  the  broochiai 
secretions,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  in  doses  of  three  or  five  grains  every  hour 
or  two,  often  answers  an  admirable  purpose. 

Local  measures  are  also  important.  After  the  application  of  cups  or  leeches, 
in  severe  cases,  large  emollient  poultices  are  often  useful,  kept  steadily  applied 
for  days  together.  After  due  depletion,  sinapisms  and  blisters  are  highly 
beneficial.  The  latter  are,  indeed,  among  the  most  effectual  means  that  can 
be  employed  at  a  certain  stage.  Very  early  in  tbe  disease,  they  often  £ul  to 
arrest  tbe  inflammation,  while  they  aggravate  the  fever.  It  is  after  the  vio- 
lence of  the  diseased  action  has  begun  to  subside,  that  they  are  most  usefully 
employed.  In  this  condition  of  the  disease,  they  sometimes  put  an  immediate 
end  to  it.  Occasionally,  in  very  threatening  cases,  when  a  very  speedy  action 
is  rcr|uired,  the  strong  solution  of  iimmonia  may  be  employed  as  a  rubefacient 
and  veHicatory.  In  mild  cases,  especially  in  children,  rubefacient  liniments, 
made  of  solution  of  ammonia  or  of  <h\  of  turpentine,  mixed  in  various  propor- 
tions with  olive  oil,  with  the  occasional  addition  of  tincture  of  camphor,  and 
certain  aromatic  oils,  as  those  of  rosemary,  origanum,  and  horsemint,  are 
sometimes  preferable  to  blisters.  Towards  the  period  of  convalescence,  plas- 
ters of  Burgundy  or  Canada  pitch,  or  the  warming  plaster,  may  hasten  perfect 
recovery,  and  guard  against  relapse.  Inhalation  of  the  vapour  of  hot  water, 
is  recommended  by  some  writers  as  a  kind  of  emollient  aj)plication  to  the 
inflamed  surface ;  but  I  believe  that  it  will  be  found  to  aggravate,  quite  as 
frccjucntly  as  to  alleviate  tbe  discomfort  of  the  patient.  It  h  probably  better 
applicable  to  cases  complicated  with  spasm  of  the  bronchia,  than  to  pure  acute 
inflammation. 
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There  is  a  point  in  the  progress  of  some  cases  of  acute  bronchitis,  when  it 
becomes  highly  important  to  abandon  all  depletory  methods^  and  resort  to  a 
supporting  treatment.  The  pectoral  stricture  and  pains  have  ceased,  expec- 
toration, has  been  fully  established,  the  skin  has  become  soft  or  moist,  and  the 
matter  discharged  has  assumed  an  opaque  and  perhaps  puruloid  appearance ; 
bat  the  cough  continues  severe  and  harassing,  the  pulse  is  often  frequent, 
and  the  patient  suflfers  greatly  from  feelings  of  debility  and  general  uneasi- 
ness. Every  experienced  practitioner  must  have  seen  such  cases  recover 
rapidly,  as  if  by  a  charm,  under  a  nutritious  diet,  a  littlo  maltjiquor  or  wine, 
and  exercise  in  the  open  air.  When  purulent  expectoration,  night  sweats, 
and  a  hectic  circulation  are  observed,  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  resort- 
ing to  tonics,  among  which  sulphate  of  quinia  is  the  most  efficient.  Should 
this  produce  constriction  pf  the  chest,  the  infusion  6f  wild-cherry  bark  should 
be  substituted,  with  the  addition  of  one  of  the  mineral  acids. 

Throughout  the  case,  the  patient  should  avoid  speaking  long  or  loudly, 
sbould  wear  flannel  next  the  skin,  and  should  not  expose  himself  to  vieissi- 
todes  of  temperature. 

Certain  special  cases  require,  in  some  degree,  special  modes  of  treatment. 
,  In  infants,  leeching  is  often  in  the  highest  degree  efficient,  emetics  are  some- 
times beneficial,  and  the  warm  bath  proves  a  useful  adjuvant.  Full*  purga- 
tive doses  of  calomel,  too,  frequently  produce  in  children  the  happiest  effects. 
In  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease^  when  the  strength  begins  to  fail,  the 
respiration  to  become  hurried,  and  the  nose  ftnd  checks  to  feel  cool  to  the  hand, 
assafetida  produces  immediate  amendment,  and  sometimes  speedily  rescues 
the  little  patient  from  great  apparent  danger.  The  syrup  of  onions,  and  the 
syrup  of  garlic,  have  the  same  effect  in  a  less  degree ;  and  advantage  some- 
^times  accrues  from  applying  garlic  poultices  to  the  feet,  and  bathing  the  chest 
with  a  tincture  of  the  same  substance  made  extemporaneously  by  heating  it 
ia  brandy. 

When  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  smaller  bronchia,  and  Occupies  a  large 
portion  of  the  chest,  the  treatment  should  be  especially  active.  General  and 
lecal  bleeding  pushed  as  far  as  the  strength  will  permit,  free  and  early  blis- 
tering, and  the  use  of  mercury,  are  the  chief  remedies. 

Wnen  the  inflammation  is  complicated  with  spasmodic  paroxysms  of  an 
aaihinatic  character,  emetics  of  ipecacuanha  durini^  the  paroxysms,  and  the 
steady  use.  of  tincture  of  lobelia,  in  such  doses  as  snghtly  to  nauseate  without 
Yomiting  the  patient,  will  bo  found  highly  useful  additions  to  the  ordinary 
antiphlogistic  measures.  Tincture  of  lobelia  and  syrup  of  sencka  answer  well 
toffether  in  such  cases. 

In  relation  to  the  variety  of  bronchitis  called  in  Great  Britain  the  hay 
aithma,  independently  of  the  measures  ordinarily  employed  in  catarrhal 
affections,  Mr.  Gordon,  who  appears  to  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
sabjeot,  states  that  he  has  found  lobelia  the  most  speedy  and  effectual  remedy, 
iNid  the  cold  shower-bath  and  a  combination  of  the  sulphates  of  quinia  and 
iron  the  most  effectual  preventives.  (  Wat9on*s  Lect.  on  Princip,  and  I^act. 
of  Phygic^)  .  Dr.  Elliotson  has  obtained  signal  relief,  in  three  out  of  four 
oases,  by  diffusing  chlorine  in  the  patient's  apartment,  by  means  of  the  chlo- 
ride of  lime  or  of  soda,  placed  in  saucers  or  other  convenient  vessel.  (  Tict^ 
Sa£%  Sy%i,  "of  Pract.  Med.)  The  tincture  of  nux  vomica,  in  the  dose  of  ten 
jrops,  gradually  increased  to  twenty,  three  times  a  day,  has  produced  the 
^t  eff^ts  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Greani.  At  the  same  time  he  applies  to  the 
nasal  ipembrand,  as  high  up  as  possible,  au  ointment  made  by  mixing  a 
drachm  and  a  half  of  solatipn  of  subacetate  of  lead  with  two  ounces  of  sper- 
maceti cerate,  and  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  bergamot.  (^London  Lancet,  June  8, 
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Iyri#)       Dr.  7.  W^.  Wwkmxwp.  if  Lonifon.  lifl»  fhofi  uaenie 
^1.  «n4  2iv)^  ''^  P>wU!ri  «)4mioii  :b  iiwes  if  tool  me  :o 
' I^m^    .fnmn.    V  Jfcrt.,  Xnly.  lM5L  ; 
i>i!|pil»Hy  in  'b^  ^mnin  .wfivufattL  it  die 
^iffnf^t  fivm  ■'^Iniietiiii* 

Wlieiv  brnfiehiciii  Ji  jumw^roit  itith  oeDBtiR  iueaae.  ♦'ainMrt  jimuii  js  •aviv 
^v«>n  an  %  pfinp.  imd  rhe  ^ywai  'ornochc  iinickl  j  mder  die  Jtetcmimi  aid»- 
^fWi«.  If  .wmtynmtpft  •vitb  anuMBstie  fbw;  •npeeiAilj  ia  ice  mcecmixenc 
It  ^mW  jetiemlly  j^iti^  *»  loiiiie*  afttr  ine  'iepiedno. 

Th«  nri>au»«tic  uitK^fed  'Ji  :be  variety  of  die  iiMaae  'iennniiiaCBd.  o^r 
m/Mf  »a  mfkn,  'ii^p^fifiA  viery  rmieh  tipes  die  ^creagrh  -li  die  parienL      La 
rvM  ifi^i^niiiiiiU.  aiul  in  ^shms  unc  <»aiplieaced  with,  isamaie  •iiiesae. 
'iepl^^tinn  ny  ':he  laiwM  tad  oy  Lncai  OMsnii  ^hAnld  be  •impioyerL     Li  dv 
tmi  fi^hle,  -vho  vm  mneh  ib«w»  fimn|tieaiiy  die  nhjeeca  ^if  mxmc*  hiond 
h^  fiik<*n  <9iadniMiy :  Mid  mnr^  fftiieoee  ikumid  he  oAdceri  wm  itiiob  'K 
Miirten,  «ui  ^xpef^nrasoi  rben  -m  (jBiiem  bieKiine.     Tje  iduiMss  if 
rkiiM  ^ill  %1yv)  he  InAwmwd  by  die  jyinpiifimii ;  Uie  xnciouiueie  jmt 
aubft  hemgr  jriAO^M  m  dw»  mm  ^v^j^BHk  inliMnwiiMry  eaaet;  iifiuiL 
nmmt^vm,  nw^lfetnia.  M«i  ewboaece  <]#  junmnoie.  u  duiae  in  wbidL  die 
<*huii  ^^^r^fion  in  ma  ahqadeiit,  and  dus  moKniar  ootien  *ii  die 
KwbU  ffW  ItM  expef!toracimi.     In  iacenneduue  emea.  die  npo  kiade  'jt 
u^ntkttt  mmj  be  rery  properly  eombined. 


^  CHRO^ne  BR05CHITH. 

Of  ehmnie  loibnMiiatm  ol  die  brnaehi*  dicn  ase,  perkeps, ; 
snd  TarietMH  m  '>f  dM  aeote.     It  often  oeenn  in  a  very  miid  Am,  wkk 
^h^  ^b^iMTTahle  jiymptooM  d&an  a  sfi^riit  (^Higii  and  auvierate 
trb^Jiy  after  leatinf  a  eoonideraKie  dnMv  either  ^mdnailT  tmrkM,  or 
a^rypr^vated  )ir>  ae  tofex<^  ebe  setieitode  of  diepeiKAC.    Svefa.  eon^ia 
t/>  /iimiifeiiib  or  ^ieappenr  dorog  die  smmaer,  and^  wben  tbe  ^mdEsftmtatm 
M  ^f^n^f  t/>  r^om  atpun  in  tbe  winter;  and  m  tkia  vaj  diey  noc 
/p^ntly  c^mtmtie  fr«  many  yosbrsi,  eapeeially  hi  elderly  peopie;. 

H^,f^0ir  t»m»  tf^r  iMi  oneomiBoa,  in  which  there  ia  a  trodbleeome 
wmaHy  nUaoAtd  with  erpeetocatiott,  aoaetsmea  seanty  and  didfenit, 
fimet*  eaay  and  efififtm^  of  *  thick,  aomewbat  tesacioQa,  ooMpe  w 
whrti«b^  ye}k>wiehy  or  greeniah,  aometittes  atreaked  with  Uood,  and 
/(nenfly  mixed  wifh  ]zffp^  rfoantitiea  of  a  thinner  and  more  tranapaieniy  rapj 
Hcfttid,  prohnhiy  th^  remit  of  more  recent  inflammation,  either  aoperrening 
Qpon  the  old,  or  ricenpyinf;  a  difEereot  part  of  the  lon^.  In  some  inatanoea, 
•mall,  whittab,  opa#|ne,  mlid  particlea  are  mixed  with  the  spoU,  whieh  have 
by  aome  been  erynaidered  aa  tnbereolona  matter,  but  which,  aceotding  in  An> 
dral,  are  nothing  mote  than  the  concrete  accretion  (A  mocona  follicka  in  the 
faodw.  In  certain  rare  caaea,  the  expectoratioD  baa  a  very  oflenaiTe  odoor, 
rwferrible  poeaibly  to  tbe  condition  of  the  blood.  The  coagh  ia  nsnally  moal 
aerer^^,  and  tbe  expectoration  moat  abnndaot  in  the  morning.  It  ia  coon- 
atonal ly  aticn^Jed  with  pain,  aoreneaa,  beat,  and  aome  degree  of  tigbtneaa  in 
tbe  reheat  ^  but  these  aymptoma  are  not  common,  nnleaa  aa  coDaeqoencee  of 
new  ac^Mwaiona  r/f  inflammatioD.  Hometimea  the  patient  ia  affected  with  hnr* 
rie^l  r«%9pi  ration  or  dynpncea,  and  theae  are  moeb  more  apt  than  in  henlth  to 
t9wnr  after  muacular  exertion.  Id  general,  there  ia  no  fever;  bat  it  ia  not 
anciyfrimrm  to  find  tbe  polae  aomewhat  quickened ;  and  aometimea  a  alight 
febrile  paroxyam  may  be  obaerved  to  form  every  day.    The  ooinplaiiit  may 
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nm  on  for  a  very  long  time  with  little  niodificatioo>  exoept,  perhapq,  a  tlimi- 
nutioQ  in  warm  weather,  which,  indeed,  not  nnfirequeatlj  co-operates  with, 
proper  remedial  measores  in  putting  an  end  to  it.     UnliBss  relieved,  it  is  apt 
in  time  to  take  on  the  following^more  aggravated  form. 

Either  as  a  consequence  of  an  acute  attack,  or  from  the  increase  of  a 
milder  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  the  sjrmptoms  sometimes  ezbihit  a  formi* 
dable  character.  There  is  coprous  purulent  expectoration,  with  occasionally 
a  little  blood,  shortness  of  breath  much  increased  by  exercise,  debility,  ema* 
oiation,  a  frequent  pulse,  sweats  at  night,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  obvious 

rptoms  of  phthisis;  so  that  the  complaint  was  formerly,  and  is  still  Ooca- 
alFy  denominated  catarrhal  conmtmpti&a.  Such  cases  not  unfrequently 
terminate  fatally,  either  by  gradually  wearing  out  the  patient,  or  by  the 
supervention  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  bronchia  or  other  portion  of  the 
rdepiratory  organs.  In  some  instances,  however,  such  acute  attacks  appeal* 
to  supersede  the  chronic,  and,  if  they  do  not  carry  off  the  patient,  leave  him 
better  than  they  found  him.  When  chronic  bronchitis  of  this  or  the  milder 
form  has  lasted  for -many  years,  it  i»  sometimes  dangerous  to  suppress  it, 
especially  in  very  old  people.  The  system ^  so  long  accustomed .  to  the  dis- 
charge, cannot  accommodate  itself  to  the  new  condition  consequent  upon  its 
cessation;  and  serious  or  fatal  congestion  or  inflammation  is  apt  to  occur  in 
some  one  of  the  vital  organs. 

Frequently,  in  th6  oourse  of  chronic  br6nchitis,  there  is  a  mixture  of  acute 
with  the  enronic  symptoms,  in  consequence  either  of  the  supervention  of  fresh 
inflammation  in  the  parts  before  inflamed  chronically,  or  of  new  parts  becom- 
ing affected ;  and  this  possible  complication  should  always  be  borne  in  mind 
in  the  treatment.  A  test  of  the  occurrence  of  acute  aymptoms,  suggested  by 
Andral^  is  the  appearance  of  transparent,  amidst,  or  in  the  place  of  previously 
opaque  sputa.  The  sign  is  generally,  but  not  universally  true. 
^  A  variety  of  chronic  bronchitis  called  by  Laennec  pituikm$  catarrh,  by 
Willianis  bronchorrhoea\  and  by  the  older  writers  humoral  dnthma^  is  charac- 
terised by  paroxysms  of  severe  dyspnoea  and  coughing,  followed  by  the  copious^ 
expectoration  of  a  ropy,  glairy,  transparent,  aud  more  or  less  frothy  mucus, 
wkleh  has  been  compared  to  the  white  of  egg  beat  with  water,  and  allowed  to 
•tand.  Several  pint6  are  sometimes  discharged  in  twenty-four  hours.  The 
paroxysms  occur  daily,  and,  in  some  cases,  several  times  a  day,  are  exceedingly 
variable  in  their  duration,  are  seldom  accompanied  with  fever,  and  sometimes 
begin  with  corysa.  tJjxtn  auscultation,  the  dry  morbid  sounds-  are  firat  heard, 
which  are  very  soon  followed  by  the  mucous  rale,  shewing  that  the  attacks 
ooaimenee  with  a  congestion  and  consequent  tumefaction  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  is  afterwards  relieved  by  secretion.  The  chronic  disease  consists 
ini  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  bronchia,  which  render^  them  liable  to  conges- 
ttre  atiiacks  from  slight  irritation ;  while  the  tissue  does  tiot  possess  energy 
enough  to  take  on  acute  inflammation.  The  complaint  is  apt  to  occur  in  old 
ffonty  indiriduals,  and  those  labouring  under  chronic  disease  of  the  stomach, 
fiver,  and  Especially  of  the  heart.  It  sometimes  also  attends  the  develope- 
ment  of  miliary  tubercles  throughout  the  lungs.  The  paroxysms  are  induced 
by  odd,  irritating  vapount  or  powdera,  and  by  other  causes  which  ordinarily 
produce  catarrh.. 

The  disease  is  sometimes  speedily  fatal  in  old  persons,  who  die  in  one  of  the 
paroxysms,  suffocated  by  the  excessive  secretion  which  they  cannot  discharge. 
Generally,  however,  it  continues  for  a  long  time,  in  some  instances  for  many 
years,  wearing  out  the  strength  of  the  patient,  who  is  apt  to  become  dropsical, 
and  dies  at  length  from  exhaustion  or  suffocation.  The*  excessive  iiecretion 
aemetimes  relieves  complaints  of  the  heart  by  removing  congestioai. 
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Laenneo  describes,  under  the  naitte  of  dry  catarrh,  a  variety  of  chronic 
bronchitis,  with  a  very  troublesome  cough,  sense  of  oppression  in  the  chest, 
and  either  no  expectoration,  or  only  of  small,  semi-transparent,  pearl-gray  pel- 
lets, of  the  consistence  of  pitch.  A  sibilant  rale  is  heard.  The  disease  is  apt 
to  attack  the  gouty  and  hypochondriac,  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast,  per- 
sons subject  to  cutaneous  diseases,  and  those  enfeebled  by  excesses. 

Physical  Si^ns. — These  are  the  mucous  rales,  occasionally  mixed  with  the 
sonorous  and  sibilant,  occurring  in  various  parts  of  the  chest,  and  often  shift- 
ing. It  is  sometimes  only  by  physical  signs  that  the  chronic  catarrh  can  be 
distinguished  from  phthisis.  The  diagnostic  symptoms  of  the  former  are  equa- 
ble resonance  upon  percussion,  the  absence  of  the  signs  of  consolidation  in  any 
portion  of  the  lung,  as  bronchial  resonance  and  respiration,  and  of  the  signs 
indicating  a  cavity,  as  amphoric  resonance  or  respiration,  and  pectoriloquy. 
When  these  signs  are  absent,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  copious  purulent 
expectoration,  the  evidence  is  almost  conclusive  that  the  disease  is  bronchial. 
But,  when  the  bronchia  are  themselves  much  enlarged,  and  contain  pus,  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  make  an  accurate  diagnosis.  The  signs,  however,  of 
preceding  consolidation  of  the  lungs,  characteristic  of  ordinary  tuberculous 
deposits,  are  wanting  in  this  case.     (See  Fhfhisu.) 

Prognosis. — In  its  worst  forms,  chronic  bronchitis  is  a  dangerous  affection, 
though  it  often  continues  for  many  years,  and  is  occasionally  prolonged  from 
middle  life  into  an  advanced  old  age.  It  is  not  so  often  directly  fatal,  as  in- 
directly, by  so  far  debilitating  the  system,  and  deteriorating  the  lungs,  as  to 
cause  the  patient  to  sink  under  the  supervention  of  acute  inflammation  whether 
of  the  bronchia  or  other  part  of  the  respiratory  apparatus.  One  of  the  first 
effects  of  these  acute  attacks  is  to  produce  a  suspension  or  diminution  of  tha 
discharge  from  the  bronchia,  which  is,  therefore,  a  bad  sign  in  chronic  bron- 
chitis. Patients  with  this  disease  also  frequently  die  of  complaints  of  the 
heart,  which  are  scmetimes  the  cause,  and  sometimes  probably  the  result  of 
the  bronchial  affection.  The  coexistence  of  much  enlargement  of  the  bronchia 
with  chronic  inflammation  is  an  unfavourable  sign.  The  supervention  of  an 
attack  of  spasmodic  asthma  upon  an  old  catarrh  occasionally  adds  greatly  to 
its  danger.  In  determining  as  to  the  degree  of  danger  from  chronic  bronchitis, 
it  is  very  important  to  ascertain  whether  it  may  not  be  dependent  upon  some 
more  serious  disease. 

Anatomical  Characters, — ^The  mucous  membrane  is  thickened,  sometimes 
partially  indurated,  sometimes,  though  rarely,  softened  or  ulcerated,  in  some 
cases  of  a  deep-red,  violet,  or  brownish  hue,  in  others  grayish,  whitish,  or  only 
of  a  slightly  reddish  tinge,  and  generally  lined  with  puruloid  mucus  or  well- 
formed  pus.  The  extreme  tubes  are  not  unfrequently  distended  with  the  pul- 
monary secretion ;  and  the  bronchial  glands  enlarged  and  softened.  In  the 
dry  catarrh  of  Laennec,  the  minute  bronchial  ramifications  are  reddened,  and 
so  much  thickened  as  often  to  obstruct  the  passage,  and,  when  this  is  not  the 
case,  are  apt  to  be  blocked  up  by  a  thick  tenacious  matter,  in  globules  of  the 
size  of  millet  seeds.  The*  tubes  are  occasionally  found  dilated,  either  singly 
or  in  numbers,  sometimes  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  a  branch  and  its 
ramifications,  sometimes  in  isolated  portions  of  the  tube.  In  the  former  case, 
the  parietes  are  generally  thickened,  and  the  result  is  probably  owing  to  a 
kind  of  inflammatory  hypertrophy;  in  the  latter,  they  are  thinned,  sometimes 
very  much  so,  owing,  undoubtedly,  to  distension  from  the  extraordinary  im- 
pulse given  to  the  air  in  coughing  and  respiration.  Constriction  of  the  tubes 
is  sometimes  observed,  in  such  a  degree  as  completely  to  close  them,  ari.<iing 
from  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  of  the  entire  wall  of  the  tube. 
In  some  cases  m  which  all  the  signs  of  chronio  broochitis  exist  during  life, 
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the  tubes  are  found  to  all  appearance  perfectly  healthy  afl^r  death.     {Andndy 
Baffle,  <fec.)  T 

Causes. — The  greliter  number  of  cases  of  chronic  catarrh  are  the  conse- 
quences of  acute  attacks.  But  not  unfrequently  they  come  on  gradually  from 
the  slight  and  continued  or  frequent  application  of  causes  of  irritation,  sach 
a»  ordinarily  produce  the  acute  disease,  when  more  intense^  or  acting  on  more 
susceptible  subjects.  Irritating  powders  are  apt  to  produce  this  effeot  when 
inhaled;  and  hence,  stone-cutters,  wdrkers  in  metal,  and  those  employed  to 
cleanse  feathers,  hair,  &c.,  by  beating  them,  are  liable  to  the  disease.  There 
is  a  peculiarity,  moreover,  of  constitution,  which  predisposes  certain  individu- 
als to  chronic  bronchitis ;  and  such  a  peculiarity  often  exists  in  persons  of  a 
rheumatic  or  gouty  habit  of  system,  and  those  subject  to  cutaneous  eruptions. 
The  disease  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  other  pectoral  complaints,  espe- 
oially  phthisis,  in  which,  when  fully  developed,  it  is  never  absent.  Disease  of 
the  heart  frequently  causes  it,  in  consequence  of  the  irregular  distribution  of 
blood  in  the  lungs  which  it  produces,  and,  when  not  the  cause,  tends  to  aggra- 
vate the  complaint,  and  to  render  it  much  more  obstinate.  It  frequently  fol- 
lows measles  and  hooping-cough;  and  appears  sometimes  to  depend  upon  the 
suppression  of  habitual  discharges,  especially  the  menstrual  and  hemorrhoidal. 

ihnMf^wcn^— -General  bleeding  is  seldom  required  or  admissible,  to  any  con- 
siderable extent.  In  some  cases,  when  the  symptoms,  under  temporary  influ-. 
enc^s,  assume  a  more  acute  character,  a  few  ounces  of  blood  may  be  ta^ea 
witli  advantage  from  the  arm;  but  it  should  always  be  done  with  caution; 
H  liocal  blading,  by  cups  oj  leeches,  is  both  safer  and  more  efficacious.  It  may 
be  resorted  to  occasionally,  and  in  moderation,  when  there  is  some  pain  or 
Stricture  in  the  chest,  with  sufficient  strength  of  pulse. 

The  expectorants  are,  upon  the  whole,  the  medicines  best  adapted  to  this 
ixnnplaint.  In  the  choice  of  them,  the  practitioner  must  be  guided  by  the 
'Bymptoms.  Should  some  excitement  of  the  circulation  exist,  with  deficient 
expectoration,  and  some  degree  of  constriction,  the  least  stimulating  artieles 
of  the  class  should  be  used,  such  as  tartar  emetic  in  aqueous  or  vinous  solu- 
tion, Ipecacuanha  wine  or  syrup,  tincture  of  sanguinaria  and  of  lobelia,  and 
^ne  of  colchicum  ;  of  which  a  dose  should  be  given  four  or  six  times  a  day, 
and  so  regulated  as  to  be  kept  just  within  the  nauseating  point.  If,  as  com- 
monly happens,  there  is  little  or  no  evidence  of  general  excitement,  or  active 
inflammation,  one  or  more  of  the  above-mentioned  expectorants  may  be  con- 
joined with  syrup  or  tincture  of  squill,  or  syrup  of  seueka.  I  have  found  no 
^combination  so  efficacious  as  the  decoction  of  seneka  and  liquorice  root,  with 
tartar  emetic,  described  under  acute  bronchitis.  (See  patje  800.)  It  has 
happened  to  me  to  see  many  very  obstinate  cases  of  cough  yield  to  this  reme- 
dy. The  seneka  appears  to  exercise  an  alterative  influence  over  th6  bronchial 
mucous  membrane,  independent  of  its  expectorant  power.  The  compound 
squill  pill  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  containing  chiefly  squill  and  ammoniac,  is 
an  excellent  combination.  Recourse  may  also  be  had  to  the  balsams  of  Tolu 
sod  Peru,  the  compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  apd  to  copaiba.  The  last- 
mentioned  medicine  often  proves  serviceable  in  chronic  catarrhs^  The  expec- 
torants should  generally  be  given  in  mixture,  with  small  doses  of  one  of  the 
liarcotics  to  allay  cough.  When  there  is  tightness  of  the  chest,  and  want  of 
bronchial  secretion,  hyoscyamus,  conium,  stramonium,  belladonna,  or  hydro- 
cyanic acid  should  be  preferred  to  opium  ;  and  camphor,  in  the  form  of  tinc- 
ture, or  of  camphor  water,  may  sometimes  be  usefully  added  to  the  other 
ingredients.  Under  other  circumstances,  one  of  the  opiates  should  be  pre- 
ferred, as  more  effectual  than  the  medicines  mentioned  in  allaying  cough. 
The  salts  of  morphia  are  probably  the  best  preparations  of  opium  fat  use  in 
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BfJKtr  4nfttf<»-^rvit.  4r  'uisualfiuia.  vunefiuuai-  «%xerQ»  %  amxmY  ntlitpniy  in  4ie 
pptiifif  fi/  4*hfnflu(  (;nniE!M.  ^iDHnr.  ia  ?be  •!»»  if  j&if  a  iractiiB.  ^ir  a 
tvo  ^r  ""iime  ^inefl  ^-ift^T  J^  'um  «ift  bi  be  <i«emL  Oia^  mixsoM  if 
indnit«  iivwniry  juy  9e  pnsnar^  ficnai  cUe  ibow  aasenaiA.  in  'Jm  'iiunee  aad 
agw^utfiftii  'if  wtiwa  <'iu!  pmaixitiiuir  aa»  imoie  ippArcxmicy  Str  umr  ■ajhaiiji 
4f  ^  iummixwiinir  ;mi2iBenc.     '  jnm  jmiue.  ^u(iionae:.  ami  sor.  ue  v^ai 

If  the  *xp^r.)raat  creamuuc  &iL  «t&i>fi  a;  'jumi  iiawuPA  loea  u  wiH  be 
iUiUiled  vmxoMun^j.  and  ^Jiniiiii  die  eaiK  exbibic  an  peeuiiar  amappcy  ao 
mrvn^rmioiifi  'iifwan^  mswrne  ^^uifi  be  aa«i  co  a  mentaanax  impraaiiiB.  vaiek 
fllioiiUl  be  BUinrjtined  suyier&ceij  f«ir  veeki*.  if  hoc  MAoer  e^HiiTaaL  F^r  satis 
pnrri0)/t^.  /TsuiUiMi  or  riie  mer^riei  pill  ihimiti  be  ^mpiofefi:  Miii  ^TaacaoB-mil 
<)lr>»n  aiteme  fmm  tiie  Miinoa  <>f  a  oammi*.  hkil  aa  *»xines  of  Ji7«iMTaaBB 
Mr  ivimnm*  ir  (tpwrn  irlck  ifMeaeaaao^  vbea  one  wiuarsBiifiiitardfL 

.nikioui  febrili^  aiuioa  aoperreiie  ap«Mi  ehrrmie  Mnneiiisui*  is  baj  asoBuy  ¥s 
f^ii»9<«i  by  *  jaiioe  aperieaCy  che  ftemrai  mixsoze.  aad  oucar  exnesie  in  fluU 

fi%terMl  irnracimi  »iioaljl  be  mataiaed  by  hunxtm  »  ue  dheac  fimfveaTlj 
rirp^ais^,  pnafaiftcirA  by  tarrar  emecic  or  erocon  ou,  ami  sebioB  or  ionua  hi- 
t#<%«n  the  !ibo«Mrien,  To  'io  permamMic  cooii,  theae  ouiA  be  Iniur  [Kr%^va«d 
ia.  The  irrrranc  ^iwiufi  be  appl^d  aa  near  aa  poaRole  u>  die  aea£  of  iaSua- 
mafion,  aa  latiu»tM  by  amiciiiUtioa.  In  miui  caiiea,  it  mskj  be  «a£eieac  fcr 
the  piuiea<(  r^  wear  a  puacer  of  fSar^ruij  or  CiMHMia  pisciu  or  a  vamio^ 
pU^OT,  Fri^i^PfM  TO  the  eh^r  are  ali«*»  ueiW^  ami  eftpeciai! j  wiuk  nhrfaffirai 
bnimentA,  (wmpoMd  of  »o«e  of  cbe  if.imnhitmi  ▼^u:ile  oiLa,  ad>  of  carpeBCnie, 
me^aiAry,  o^rijraimmv  ^ir  flaooaHft,  »i^n»iiittj  dila&ed  vit^  oUre  ou.  Wbea 
th^  diMane  lA  eofia^«U^  irith  a  repelUd  erapdoar  is  ia  imporuat  :>>  igadaami 
t/»  reafore  (he  <;aum^o«M  afiF^ctioa  by  irhutioa  to  the  part  ia  which  is  had 
fff^'vfmtXj  ^.MuA  -f  ami  erotoo  cii  m  an  ezceileat  irriraat  for  this  parpoK. 

InhaUtioiwi  are  aUo  tery  tM^fal  io  «*ome  ea^a  of  chroaic  brooehicia.  The 
^%ymf%  fA  tar  are  eapmally  bene&rlaL  The  afr  of  pine  foreata  is  thoocht  to 
h(f  yf!fmVur\j  m\yttif:JVfVt^,  in  ilia  cr<c<plaiac.  The  tainea  of  c^ymmcn  reain  decoa- 
pf'i'ieri  by  he»t  have  been  empbje^  wiib  aii7artrjge.  An  etbeFeal  solacioa  of 
i/st^m  of  t/>la  ha»  been  recomineD'irri,  Other  MUMtancea,  oecasioaailj  admi- 
rii^f^red  in  thi^  way,  are  chiorioe  ami  the  tapoar  of  iodiae.  The  i>raker  my 
\j^,  breat^»ed  with  the  air  in  apartalent^  in  which  iOiudoas  cf  chloride  of 
iime^  jKitMMt,  or  ^Aa  are  placed  ;  the  Utter  ia  no6t  conTenieatly  applied  by 
m^j^UM  of  an  inhaVT,  aU>n^  with  the  rapoor  of  water,  and  that  ^  tinetare  oi 
i^/ft\nm^  hyo^i^amojiy  ^jpiarn,  ether,  or  iIoffiaann*a  anodyne. 

in  oi/i  or  protitrate  ea^tea  of  chronic  hroochitia,  with  eopioas  poralent  expet- 
t'/ratrr/n,  ni^^*^  wweatA,  ^,,  it  is  ia  many  inaUneea  highly  important,  ia  addi- 
ilfufi  U>  tlie  treatment  aU>ve  detailed,  to  tm\ii<)j  meaanrea  caLcolated  to  inri- 
^orate  the  nynthm.  The  chaJy beaten,  combined  with  the  bitter  tonics,  may  be 
UJK'^J,  the  former  U9  improre  the  character  of  the  blood,  the  latter  to  promote 
di^efifion.  Tlie  iufuai^jn  of  wild  cherry  bark,  long  and  freely  oaed,  ia  an 
ex''>;llent  reme^ly  under  these  eirenmatances;  and  may  often  be  advantageouly 
am>KK;iated  with  r/ne  of  the  mineral  acida,  aapecially  the  aromatic  solpharic 
ai;id,  or  the  nitr'»- muriatic.  i>ecoction  of  Iceland  mosa  has  been  nnicb  nsed, 
and  it  iJi  Miid  a^unetimeH  very  efficacioosly,  aa  tonic,  demnlcent,  and  natritive. 
Hiilpliate  of  rfuinia  may  be  given  when  the  diaeaae  is  accompanied  with  chills 
and  h'^<;tic  paroxynms,  iVjrter  and  other  stimulant  drinks  most  be  called  in 
roi|uisition  when  tho  debility  is  great.    Dr.  Alisoo,  of  IskLinburghy  has  foinid 
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great  advantage  from  tannic  acid,  in  doses  of  from  <me  to  three  grains,  two 
or  three  times  a  day.  It  diminishes  the  secretion  and  the  congh,  and  in- 
creases the  general  strength.  Should  gastric  or  hepatic  disease  exist,  the 
treatment  must  be  modified  accordingly,  and,  in  cases  of  vomiting  with  gtifh 
trills,  the  stimulant  plan  should  be  suspended  if  possible.  Exercise  should 
be  taken  freely  in  warm  dry  weather;  but  exposure  to  cold  and  wet  should  be 
avoided.  Hence  the  importance,  if  the  patient  be  a  resident  of  cold  and  aua- 
Wre  climates,  that  he  should  remove  during  the  winter  to  warm  and  equable 
latitudes.  The  interior  of  one  of  our  most  Southern  States,  or  one  of  the 
West  India  islands,  may  be  recommended.  A  sea-voyage  is  itself  often  bene- 
ficial, and,  if  long  enough,  will  not  unfrequently  effect  a  cure.  '  A  change  of 
residence,  even  without  any  considerable  obvious  change  of  climate,  is  some- 
times beneficial.  A  resorjb  to  the  Sulphur  Springs  may  be  advised,  in  the 
hope  of  good  from  their  waters.  Warm  clothing,  and  flannel  next  the  skin 
are  important.  Advantage  will  often  accrue,  during  the  severe  cold  of  our 
winters,  from  wearing  wadded  cotton  or  lamb's  wool  over  the  breast  or 
shoulders.  General  frictions  to  the  surface  are  sometimes  useful.  The  di^ 
should  vary  with  the  circumstances'  of  the  case;  Ofdinanly,  it  should  be 
imtritious  without  being  stimulant,  consisting,  for  example,  of  milk,  the 
lighter  meats  in  moderation,  fish,  farinaceous  preparations,  and  vegetables. 
When  there  is  any  degree  of  acuteness  in  the  symptoms,  meats  should  be 
forbidden,  and  the  patient  confined  to  milk  and  vegetables,  or  the  latter  alone. 
Stimulating  drinks  should  not  be  allowed  unless  in  cases  of  considerable 
debility. 

In  the  form  of  bronchial  disease  denominated  pituitous  catarrh,  hrcfnchor- 
rhoea,  or  humoral  asthma^  the  treatment  should  vary  according  as  it  is  applied 
to  the  paroxysm  or  the  interval.  At  the  accession  of  the  attacks,  hot  pediln^ 
via,  hot  baths,  sinapisms  over  the  epigastrium,  and,  if  the  strength  permit, 
an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha,  may  be  employed,  followed  by  small  doses  of  the 
same  medicine  or  of  tincture  of  lobelia,  every  hour. or  two,  so  as  to  sustain  a 
slight  nausea.  During  the  excessive  expectoration,  stimulants  sometimes 
become  necessary  to  support  the  strength,  and  aid  the  patient  in  the  discharge 
of  the  mucus.  For  this  purpose,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  HofiFmann's  anodyne^ 
or  sulphuric  ether  may  be  employed.  Strong  coffee  has  also  been  recom- 
mended. In  the  intervals,  efforts  should  be  directed  towards  obviating  the 
tendency  to  bronchial  congestion.  The  indication,  therefore,  is  to  sustain  the 
tone  of  the  bronchial  vessels,  and  to  maintain  a  moderate  secretion  from  them. 
For  this  purpose,  the  stimulant  expectorants  already  enumerated  as  remedied 
in  chronic  catarrh  should  bo  employed,  and  should  be  given  with  small  doses 
of  one  of  the  preparations  of  antimony  or  ipecacuanha,  or  some  other  nau^ 
seating  expectorant.  Blisters  to  the  chest  are  also  useful.  The  functions 
ehotild  all  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  corrected  if  deranged.  Disease  of  the 
liver  and  stomach,  if  existing,  should  be  removed,  the  bowels  should  be  kept 
regular,  and  gouty  tendencies  obviated  by  suitable  remedies.  In  relation  to 
diet,  exercise,  fresh  air,  an  equable  temperature,  and  warm  clothing,  the  same 
remarks  are  applicable  as  to  chronic  bronchitis  in  general. 


3.  CATARRH. 

This  name  was  formerly  applied  to  diseases  of  the  mucous  membranes 
generally,  attended  with  increased  secretion.  At  present,  however,  t^rhcn 
not  connected  with  some  epithet  fixing  its  locality  elsewhere,  it  is  confined  to 
inflammation  of  the  respiratory  passages.     Each  portion  of  these  passages 
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^ves  a  distinct  name  to  the  inflamiDation  with  which  it  maj  be  affected. 
Hence  we  have  coryea,  angina^  laiyngitis^  and  bronchitis.  Bat  it  often  hap- 
pens  that,  in  the  same  attack,  all  these  parts  ire  snccessivelj  or  nmnltaDeoivlj 
the  seat  of  inflammation,  which,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  constitute  one  di»- 
ease.  ¥or  this,  in  its  full  extent,  we  have  no  other  name  than  catarrh.  Some 
writers  consider  catarrhal  inflammations  as  peculiar  or  specific,  ^^characteriied 
by  slightly  increased  vascufarity,  afliux  of  the  circulating  fluids,  and  augmented 
secretion."  I  have  never  been  able  to  diseover  anything  specific  id  its  cha- 
racter. The  inflammation,  which  begins  with  increased  secretion  ia  the 
nostrils,  very  often  becomes  dry  when  it  reaches  the  throat  or  bronchial  tabei; 
and  yet  it  can  hardly  have  changed  its  qature.  There  is  a  certain  grade  or 
stage  of  inflammation  in  the  mucous  membranes,  in  which  they  are  dispoRd 
to  copious  serous  or  thin  mucous  secretion ;  and  what  these  writers  desiguie 
as  catarrh  differs  from  other  examples  of  inflammation  only  in  this  respect. 

The  disease  usually  begins  in  the  nostrils  with  coryza,  then  invades  aoeoei- 
sively  the  fauces,  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchia,  and  fioally  loses  itself  in  the 
ramifications  of  the  last  mentioned  tubes.  Sometimes,  especially  in  childreB, 
it  penetrates  to  the  vesicular  structure  of  the  lungs,  nod  constitutes  pneuwK 
nia.  Not  unfrequently,  also,  the  inflammation  commences  in  the  £uices  or 
larynx,  and  runs  downwards ;  and,  in  some  instances,  making  its  first  appear- 
ance in  the  bronchial  tubes,  it  extends  upwards  as  far  as  tbe  nostrik,  givii^ 
rise  to  coryza. 

The  grade  of  inflammation  is  apt  to  be  nearly  the  same  throughoat  this 
course,  unless  modified  by  treatment.  If  the  coryza  or  angina  be  light,  the 
ohances  are  that  the  bronchitis  will  be  light  also ;  and  vice  vena.  Some  of 
the  worst  cases  of  bronchitis  begin  as  intense  inflammation  of  the  faaees, 
extending  to  the  submucous  tissue.  When  the  disease  reaches  the  chest,  sad 
is  attended  with  febrile  symptoms,  it  is  called  catarrh  fever. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  treat  of  the  symptoms  of  catarrh.  They  Tary  with  the 
part  or  parts  affected,  and  have  been  sufficiently  described  under  the  prectdia^ 
heads.  When  severe,  the  complaint  is  almost  always  attended  with  Uxat, 
and,  even  though  slight,  is  not  unfrequently  thus  attended,  if  it  occnpy  simol- 
taoeously  a  great  extent  of  the  respiratory  passages. 

The  treatment  has  been  already  fully  detailed.  Thus,  when  the  diKsic 
occupies  the  nostrils,  it  must  be  treated  as  coryza;  when  the  fauces,  as  an|raa: 
when  the  larynx,  as  laryngitis;  and,  finally,  when  the  bronchia,  as  brunchitiaL 
It  is  only  necessary  to  state  here,  that  it  is  often  highly  important  to  an«l 
the  disease,  or  diminish  its  violence, «in  its  earliest  seat,  so  that  it  may  either 
not  reach  the  bronchia  at  all,  or  reach  them  in  a  milder  form.  Hence  the 
propriety  of  attacking  inflammation  of  the  nostriU  and  fauces  more  efficieatiT 
tbuu  if  the  complaint  were  to  be  confined  within  these  limita.  Atteutina  i« 
this  suggestion  may  often  prevent  a  long  continued,  if  not  serious  attack  of 
pei'toral  disease. 

In  the  cases  of  individuals  subject  to  frequent  and  severe  attacks  of  catarrh, 
it  is  sometimes  very  desirable  to  meet  the  disease  upon  the  threshold,  aad 
turn  it  aside  if  possible.  This  is  true  in  whatever  portion  of  the  air-pasagcs 
it  may  make  its  first  appearance.  The  means  calculated  for  this  purf^Me  are, 
chiefly,  a  large  dose  of  opium  at  bedtime,  and  the  production  of  a  ct'»pioas 
au<l  continued  flow  of  perspiration.  For  the  modes  of  carrying  these  laea- 
sures  ioto  effect,  and  the  cautions  necessary,  the  reader  ia  referred  to  tht 
article  on  coryza. 
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4.  INFLUENZA. 

■  '  '  .  •  •'  ■ 

Syn, — Bpidemic  Catarriu — Qrippe  (Fr.). 

The  natne  influenza,  adopted  from  the  Italian,  has  been  applied  exclusively, 
though  with  no  great  propriety,  to  an  epidemic  disease  which  usually  takes 
on  the  character  of  catarrh.  The  first  epidemic  of  this  kind,  of  which  we 
have  any  distinct  medical  record,  occurred  in  the  year  1510.  There  can  be 
little  (]oubt,  however,  that  it  has  occasionally  visited  mankind  from  the  earliest 
ages.  Since  the  year  mentioned,  we  have  numerous. records  of  its  occurrence, 
At  irregular  intervals,  down  to  our  own  times. 

The  epidemic  appears  to  have  been  altogether  Irregular  in  the  period  of  its 
recurrence.  Sometimes  returning  in  two  or  three  years  after  its  disappear- 
ance, it  has,  in  other  instances,  postponed  its  return  for  seven,  ten,  or  even 
twenty  years.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  have  observed  any  certain  course- in  its, 
progress.  In  general,  however,  its  tendency  is  to  proceed  from  the  East 
towards  the  West,  and  it  probably  marches  more  frequently  from  the  south 
'north ward,  than  in  the  contrary  direction.  On  the  old  continent,  it  has 
'sometimes  commenced  in  Russia,  advanced  westward  through  Poland  and 
(jerinany,  then  crossed  into  Britain,  and  afterwards  visited  successively 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  On  other  occasionis,  it  has  begun  in  the  southeast, 
and  entering  France  and  Spain  from  Italy,  has  thence  proceeded  to  England, 
and  swept  round  the  north  6f  Europe.  In  this  country,  it  has  Elometimes  pro* 
cejsded  from  the  northern  states  tdwards  the  southern ;  on  other  occasions,  has 
oommenoed  in  the  latter,  and  marched  towards  the  north.  Its  spread  is 
usually  so  rapid,  that  it  not  unfrequently  appears  throughout  vast  extents  of 
territory  almost  simultaneously.  Oceans  seem  to  oppose  no  obstacle  to  its 
course.  *  It  has  leaped  over  from  Europe  to  North  America,  has  been  observed 
in  solitary  islands  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  and  has  attacked  the  crews  of 
ships  far  out  of  reach  of  any  communication  from  the  land.  It  appears 
sometime?  to  have  made  the  oircuit  of  the  whole  globe.  There  is  9^  eonsider^ 
able  resemblance  in  its  course  to  that  of  epidemic  cholera,  the  march  of  which 
it  has  both  immediately  preceded  and  followed. 

>  At  the  moment  of  invasion^  it  seizes  almost  simultaneously  on  great  num- 
bers, and  before  its  departure  sometimes  involves  almost  the  whole  popula- 
tion. Its  average  duration,  in  each  neighbourhood,  is  about  six  weeks ; 
though  the  cause  appears  to  linger  after  all  the  susceptible  material  for  its 
action  has  been  exhausted;  for  strangers  arriving  in  the  affected  region,  after 
the  disease  has  apparently  ceased,  are  nOt  unfrequently  attacked.-  The  in- 
ferior animals  appear  to  suffer  as  well  as  man.  Many  instances  are  on  record,) 
in  which  horses,  dogs,  sheep,  and  even  birds  hate  been  seized  by  the  epi- 
demic. Some  persons  are  much  less  susceptible  to  the  morbid. influence  than 
others,  and  some  appear  to  be  altogether  insusceptible.  No  obvious  cause 
exists  for  this  discrepancy.  All  ages,  both  sexes,  iind  every  variety  of  tem- 
perament and  occupation,  are  equally  liable  to  attack.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  from  one  half  to  three  quarters  of  the  whole  community  are  in  a  greater 
or  Jess  degree  affected. 

The  disease  exhibits,  on  the  whole,  a  remarkable  uniformity  of  character, 
though  it  has  occasionally  differed  much  in  its  grade  of  severity,  in  different 
times  and  plstces.  In  general  it  is  very  mild;  but,  on  some  occasions,  and 
in  certain  localities,  it  has  proved  extremely  fatal.  Thus,  during  the  epi- 
demic of  1850,  nine  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have' died  of  the  disease  in 
Home.  It  is  probable  that  other  epidemic  influences  may  occasionally  cob>- 
bine  with  and  knodifj  it  in  certain  situations.    It  may,  fur  example,  be  oon- 
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ceived  tbat,  if  it  pbonld  appear  in  a  neighbourhood  already  tainted  with  a 
'typhoid  influence,  this  might  fearfully  increasse  the  mortality. 

In  many  of  the  epidemics,  authors  have  recorded  unusual  changes  in  the 
temperature,  moisture,  and  weight  of  the  atmosphere;  but  the  8ame  state  of 
the  weather  has  not  been  observed  in  different  places  attacked ;  and  not  qd- 
frequently  there  has  been  nothing  uncommon  noticed.  It  appears  that  the 
disease  has  prevailed  in  all  climates,  at  all  seasons,  and  in  every  poAi'ible 
thermometrical,  hygrometrical,  and  barometrical  variaUon.  It  has  aoaietimet 
occurred  in  summer,  though  more  frequently  in  the  colder  seasons. 

Symptomfi. — Influenza  usually  appears  with  the  ordinary  synptoms  of 
eatarrh,  upon  the  whole,  in  a  rather  aggravated  form.  In  many  instancea, 
however,  it  is  very  light,  without  fever,  and  scarcely  regarded  by  the  patient 
It  usually  begins  with  coryza  or  Bore-throaty  and  the  comiBon  prelimioarr 
symptoms  of  fever,  as  feelings  of  lasidtude  and  weariness,  pains  in  the  limbs, 
chilliness,  rigors,  &C.9  which  are  followed  first  by  heat  of  skin,  headache,  and 
excited  pulse,  and  soon  afterwards  by  congh,  uneasiness  in  the  chest,  and 
other  signs  of  pectoral  disease.  But  the  symptoms  of  nervous  derangemrat 
are  in  general  much  more  prominent  than  in  ordinary  catarrh,  and  there  is 
greater  muscular  debility.  Disorders  of  sight  and  hearing,  giddiness,  pain 
in  the  back  and  limbs,  general  uneasiness,  and  depression  of  spirits  arc  not 
uncommon  in  this  disease.  The  headache  is  often  severe,  sometimes  affecting 
equally  the  whole  head,  but  more  frequently  concentrated  in  the  forehead, 
and  especially  in  the  region  of  the  frontal,  sinuses.  Not  unfrequentlj  the 
painfi  extend  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  in  the  form  of  rhenmatbm,  and  to  the 
cheeks  and  temples,  which  are  very  sore  and  painful.  Disordent  of  Momarh, 
such  as  nausea  and  vomiting,  are  more  common  than  in  ordinary  catarrh. 
But  the  most  distinguishing  feature  of  the  disease  is  the  debility  waick 
attends  it.  Almost  all  writers  are  agreed  upon  this  point.  In  80u»e  of  the 
epidemic  attacks,  it  seems  to  have  been  less  striking  than  in  others,  an<]  io  a 
.  few  instances  the  pulse  is  said  to  have  been  strong,  and  to  have  n<>t<^Ij 
borne,  but  imperiougly  demanded  depletion.  But,  in  the  much  greater  cnm- 
her  of  instances,  it  is  described  as  having  been  feeble;  and  in  some,  th^  j> 
bility  was  extraordinary,  so  that  the  disease  would  not  at  all  bear  the  iis^  cf 
blood,  and  death  was  in  numerous  cases  ascribed  to  bleeding.  So  gnat  viji 
the  prostration  of  strength,  that  the  patient  fainted  merely  upon  attemptioe 
to  sit  up.  Another  striking  circumstance  is,  that  the  debility  oAen  e<''uriua«ii 
for  a  considerable  time  after  the  cessation  of  all  other  symptoms.  I  «nT.Gi< 
say  that  I  have  observed  this  extraordinary  debility  in  the  epideroii-s  whick 
it  has  boon  my  lot  to  witness;  but  the  testimony  to  the  fact  is  too  8tr>cj  j&d 
united  to  admit  of  denial.  As  in  ordinary  catarrhal  fever,  there  is  geiunllT 
a  remission  of  the  febrile  symptoms  in  the  morning,  and  an  exact-rlori  a 
towards  night.  The  degree  of  intensity  in  the  nasal,  throat,  and  pet't<<nl 
symptoms  is  extremely  variable.  Sometimes  the  affection  of  the  mu'^'Ci 
membrane  scarcely  exceeds  the  point  of  irritation  or  congestion;  and.  trfa 
when  tbe  cough  is  considerable,  auscultation  does  not  always  detect  the  sr.pn 
of  bronchial  inflammation. 

But  the  effects  of  this  epidemic  influence  do  not  necessarily  appear  io  tk« 
shape  of  catarrh.  In  some  instances,  its  force  has  been  spent  upon  th«^  ln:3: 
and  violent  headache,  flushed  face,  delirium,  and  fever  have  been  the  pr.-oi- 
nent  symptoms.  Sometimes  the  digestive  organs  have  been  affected,  arii  tbf 
disease  has  been  evinced  chiefly  by  epigastric  pain  and  tendernefv,  dicmi. 
vomiting,  &c.  OccaHionully  it  has  appeared  in  the  form  of  «^ic,  diarrba-*. 
or  dysentery,  which  have  either  existed  alone,  or  as  complications  w*  ;bf 
catarrhal  affection^  especially  towards  its  close.     Infiammatioos  of  the  lunf^ 
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pleura,  and  pefidardium  bave'aHfAys  been  freqnent  daHng  the  prevalence  of 
influenza,  and  have  undoubtedly  been  dependent  upon  tbe  same  cause  as  that- 
of  the  respiratory  passaees.  Sometimes  inflammation  has  appeared  in  these 
eftuations  as  an  original  aflection,  and  sometimes  as  an  attendant  upon  the 
bronchial  disease.  Abscesses  of  the  frontal  sinuses  were  noticed. by  Budh 
among  the  forms  of  influenza.  Hemoptysis  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  per- 
sons predisposed  to  it.     Authors  speak  also  of  inflammation  of  the  urinary 

*  organs  among  the  eflects^of  the  epidemic  cause.  ■  '    -     ■ 

£pidemic  catarrh  has  usually  the  same  course  and  duration  as  the  disease 
from  ordinary  causes.  It  generally  terminates  favounibly  by  perspiration, 
oopioos  mucous  secretion  from  the  bronchia,  or  increased  discharge  of  urine, 
which  deposits  a  sediment  on  standing.  Pustular  eruptions,  erysipelas,  and 
9earlet  rashes^  are  enumerated  among  the  phenomena  which  occasionally  occur 
at  the  close  of  the  complaint.  The  duration  of  the  disease  varies  fron^  two 
or  three  days  to- one  or  two  weeks;  and  a  cough  is  frequently  left  after  the 
other  symptotns  have  disappeared,  v  The  fever  probably,  in  most  cases,  goes 
off  about  the  fifth  -day,  with  copious  aweating  or  ezpectoratioh. 

A  catarrhal  epidepiic,  in  which  the  disease  assumlsd^  in  frequent  instances,* 
a  regular  intermittent  character,  with  pmroxysms  occurriug  daily  at  a  particu* 
lar  hour,  and  which  yielded  to  the  sulphate  of  quinia,  is  described  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Webber,  of  Oharlestown,  N.  Hampshire.  {Boston  Med,  -and  Sitrt/. 
Jburn.,  zxifviii.  149.) 

Epideinic  catarrh  cannot  be  considered  as  a  dangerous  disease.    It  is  scarcely 

*  6ver  fatal,  unless  complicated  with  inflammation  of  the  brain,  lungs,  or  heart, 
or  in  persons  debilitated  by  old  age,  or  previous  maladies,  such  as  chro,nio 
catarrh,  phthisis,  and  organic  cardiac  aflections.     It  occasionally  also  proves 

*  fatal  in  infants.  But,  though  thus  mild  in  its  character,  it  aflects  so  large 
a  number  of  individuals,  and  so  many  petsons  in  every  community  are  just 
totieriMg  on  the  brink  of  the  grave^  that  it  proves  the  immediate  cause  of 
numerous  deaths  whenever  it  prevails.  Thus,  in  some  places,  it  is  asserted 
to  have  proved  more  fatal  in  reference  to  the  community  at  large  than  even 
cholera^  in  consequence  of  the  vastly  greater  number  of  persons  afiectcd.  It 
has  been  estimated  that,  of  those  attacked  by  the  influenza  in  its  different 
fotms,. about  two  out  of  every  hundred  perish. 

Causes, — The  peculiar  nature  of  this  epidemic  influence  has  been  a  subject 
of  nrach  conjecture  and  discussion,  but  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
Some  have  supposed  that  it  might  consist  in  those  atmospheric  vicissitudes 
which  have  often  been  observed  to  accompany  the  epidemic;  but  this  notion 
is  contradicted  by  the  fact,  that  the  disease  has  occurred  under  all  possible 

.  varieties  of  apxpreciable  atmospheric  condition,  at  all  seasons,  in  all  weathers, 
and  at  the  same  moment  in  distant  places,  differing  wholly  in  climate,  and 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time.  The  ascription  of  the  disease  to  a 
peculiar  electrical  state  of  the  air  is  equally  unsatisfactory ;  for  no  such  state 
has  been  shown  to  exist  in  connexion  with  it.  That  the  cause  cannot  be  an 
exhalation  from  the  earth  .is  proved  by  its  rapid  passage  from  one  country  to 
another,  from  the  immense  extent  of  its  prevalence,  and  from  the. fact,  that  it 
acts  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  which  no  such  exhalation  would  be  apt  to  reach. 

•  The  notion  of  some  uncertain  telluric  influence  is  too  vague  to  require  refuta- 
tion,    Nor  does  the  idea  of  contagion,  though  entertained  by  so^high  an  au- 

'  thority  as  Cullen,  appear  to  deserve  a  much  more  serious  notice.  It  is  alto* 
gether  beyond  modern  credulity,  that  a  disease  which  sweeps  like  a  tempest 

.over  nations,  and  prostrates  whole  communities  almost  at  the  same  moment, 

.  should  be  propagated  by  communication  from  individual  to  individual.  That, 
^otigh  occurring  epidemically^  it  may  still  have  contagious  properties,  like 
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measles  and  scarlatina,  is  another  matter,  and  \iot  so  obviously  absurd.  But 
there  is  no  good  reason  even  for  this  modified  belief.  A  contagious  disease 
/usually  attacks  some  one  individual  in  a  family,  aud  after  a  certain  interval 
Extends  to  others.  The  influenza  commonly  Seizes  at  once  upon  the  whole 
family.  The  vicinity  of  the  sick  has  not  been  shown  in  any  degree  to  favour 
the  occurrence  of  the  disease.  Contagious  afibctions  communicated  through 
the  atmosphere  usually  occur  but  once.  An  attack  of  influenza  is  no  security 
against  subsequent  attacks.  Contagion  lingers  long  after  the  epidemic  has 
passed.  Influenza  leaves  few  or  no  straggling  cases  behind  it;  unless  those 
of  individuals  who  may  suffer  relapses  from  cold  or  other  cause.  It  is  said 
that  the  disease  has  been  observed  to  commence  in  certain  plaees  after  the 
arrival  of  strangers  from  infected.  nJBighbourhoods,  and  to  spread  from  the 
point  of  arrival.  This  might  happen  fifty  times,  and  yet  be  purely  a(5cidcnt<d. 
At  present  very  few  believe  that  the  -disease  is  in  any  degree  contagious.  The 
last  notion  which  has  been  advanced  as  to  the  nature  of  the  epidemic  cause, 
is  that  it  is  organic,  consisting  of  innumerable  animalcules  or  vegetable  micros 
Bcopic  fungi,  which  have  the  power  of  propagating  rapidly  in  the  atmosphere, 
but  run  a  brief  course  of  existence.  There  is  some  plausibility  in  this  idea. 
It  explains  miany  of  the  extraordinary  movements  of  the  epidemic,  and  ac- 
.counts  for  the  asserted  fact  of  individuals  from  infected  districts  becoming  the 
centre  of  a  new  prevalence  elsewhere.  They  may  bring  about  their  persons, 
or  in  their  baggage,  organic  germs,  which  may  soon  fill  the  atmosphere  with 
their  progeny.  But  this  hypothesis  is  wholly  destitute  of  pt'oof ;  for  the  as- 
sertion that  immense  swarms  of  visible  insects  sometimes  appear  during  the 
catarrhal  epidemic,  even  if  its  truth  be  admitted,  goes  but  d  very  little  way 
towards  proving  that  the  epidemic  cause  consists  in  insects  that  are  invisible. 
It  is  best  then  at  once  to  confess  our  ignorance  on  this  point,  and  to  wait 
patiently  until  we  can  obtain  now  light. 

-  Treatment. — In  relation  to  the  treatment  it  is  necessary  to  say  but  little. 
The  disease  must  be  managed  in  the  same  way  essentially  as  common  catarrh. 
(See  corifza,  larynyxtis,  and  hrimchitu.)  There  is  one  prominent  difierence, 
iiowevcr,  which  requires  notice.  Almost  all  wrttera  agree  that  the  influcnia 
does  not  so  well  tolerate  depletion.  Bleeding  is  not  borne  well,  or  if  borne, 
is  said  to  be  less  effective.  In  abstracting  blood,  therefore^  it  is  proper  ta  be 
cautious,  and  always  carefully  to  examine  the  pulse.  If  this  begin  to  falter,  the 
bleeding  should  be  immediately  checked.  As  a  general  rule,  unless  the  symp- 
toms of  inflammation  are  decided,  it  is  best  to  avoid  venesection  altogether, and 
to  trust  chiefly  to  the  diaphoretic  plan.  Even  active  purgation  is  scarcely  ad- 
missible. Eupatorium,  or  bonesct,  haslong  been  recommended  in  this  disease. 
Dr.  Peebles  (Am.  Jmirn.  of  the  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  vii.  365)  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms  of  its  utility.  He  employed  it  in  many  cases  exclusively,  and 
found  it  useful  by  its  sudorific,  laxative,  and  emetic  properties,  when  adminis- 
tered early  in  the  complaint,  in  the  form  of  warm  infusion ;  and  by  its  tonic 
powers,  when  given  in  cold  infusion  in  the  advanced  stage.  When  diarrheea 
occurs  iu  the  latter  stages,  it  may  be  arrested  by  means  of  opium  and  ipecacuanha. 
When  the  debility  is  considerable,  it  is  often  necessary  to  support  the  system  by 
tonics,  aromatics,  and  -eycn  more  powerful  stimulants.  Should  the  disease 
assume  a  regular  periodical  character,  sulphate  of  quinia  would  be  indicated. 
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6.  CROUP. 

"^  "  ■>  -  .  •  • .   ■        ■ 

Syn. — Cynanche  tracbealis. — ^Angina  traohealis, —Tracheitis. — ^ves. 

This  is  a  disease  almost  peealiarvto  infancy  and  ohildhood.  The  name  of  < 
croupy  by  which  it  is  nsually  designated,  is  of  Scottish  origin,  and  !$  said  tp 
be<l9riyed  from  ravp,  a  word  used  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  for  the  sound 
made  by  a  chicken  with  the  pip.  No  correct  scientifi!o  name  has  yet  been 
adopted,  embracing  all  the  varieties  of  the  idi/lease.  Gullen^s  cynanche  tra^ 
ckealis,  and  the  more  modern  trac?ieitt9  are  objectionable  designations;  as  they 
lead  to  false  notions  of  the  pathology  of  the  affection.  Croup  is  not  essentially ' 
inflammatioa  of  the  trachea.  It  may  exist  without  disease  of  that  portion 
of  the  respiratory  passages;  and  inflammation  of  the  trachea  often  takes  pkce 
in  nifuits,  as  in  their  catarrhal  affections,  without  produoing  the  symptoms  pf 
croup.  The  complaint  may  be  confined  to  the  larynx;  though  it  generally 
embraces  also  the  trachea,  and  not  unfrequently  extends  deeply  into  the  bron-  . 
chial  tubes.  It  may,  therefore,  occupy  one  or  several  divisions  of  the  respi- 
ratory passages.  If  any  one  pi^rt  is  necessarily  affected,  it  is  the  larynx.;  for 
a  qase  would  scarcely  come  under  the  designation  of  croup,  in  which  this 
organ  shpuld  not  be  disordered,  at  least  in  its  functions. 

Tq  constitute  croup  two  circumstances  are  essential.     One  of  these  is  inflam- 
mation or  high  vascular  irritation  of  the  laryngeal,  or  laryngo-tracheal  mucous 
membrane.     But  that  inflammation  alone^  does  not  constitute  the  disease  is: 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  it  often  exists  without  the  peculiar  croupal  pheno- 
meoa,  ais  in  measles, xuitarrh,  smallpox,  &c.     The  additional  circumstance,  not. 
le^  essential  than  inflammation,  is  spasm  of  the  interior  muscles  of  the  larynx. 
It  is  this  which  distinguishes  the  croup  of  dhildren  from  the.  similar  inflam- 
matory affections  of  adults,  occupying  precisely  the  saule  structure.     Some^ 
have  supposed  that  a  variety  of  croup  exists  which  is  purely  spasmodic.     It 
is  certain  that  the  muscles  of  the  glottis  sometimes  contract  spi^modically, 
without  inflammation  or  vascular  excitement;  but  the  phenomena  are  different 
from- those  of  croup,  and  belong  to^a  different  pathological  condition. 

J)efinition,-r-Qro\ipy  therefore,  may  be  defined  to  be  a  disease,  in  which  in- 
flammation , or  high  vascular  irritation  of  the  laryngeal,  or  laryngo-tracheal 
mucoua  membrane,  is  combined  with  spasm  of  the  interior  muscles  of  the 
larynx,  giving  rise  to  peculiar  modifications  of  voioe,  cough,  and  respiration. 

Varieties. — Under  the  name  of  oroup  are  usually  confounded  two  forms  of 
disease,  materially  different  in  their  character,  and  greatly  so  in  their  results. 
This  will  scarcely  admit  of  contradiction,  when  we  consider  that,  of  the  cases 
«ommonly  called  Croup,  both  popularly  and  professionally,  in  this  country,  a 
vast  majority  are  very  manageable,  yieldii\g  with  great  facility  and  with  eon- 
aiderable  certainty  to  the  early  application  of  remedies;  while  the  disease,  aa 
described  by  most  European  writers,  is  stated,  under  preciselythe  same  treat- 
ment, to  be  exceedingly  fatal,  even  when  attacked  in  the  early  stage,  and 
almost  necessarily  so  in  the  advanced  stage.  Without  having  -the  support  of • 
statisticis,  I  do  not  think  I  shall  greatly  err  in  stating,  that  not  one  in  fifty 
ptitients  dies  of  ordinary  croup  in  tbis  country,  when  properly  treated ;  while 
European  writers  inform  us,  that  formerly  the  proportion  of  deaths  was  four 
out  of  five,  and  at  present,  when  the  treatment  is  better  understood,  4s  not 
less  than  one  half.  The  two  forms  of  the  disease  differ  essentially  in  the 
product  of  the  inflammatory  action.  In  the  more  curable  variety,  the  mucous 
membrane,  if  it  secrete  at  all,  yields  mucus,  pus,  or  a  muco-purulent  fluid, 
according  to  the  degree  and  stage  of  the  inflammation.  In  the  more  danger- 
ooa  form  of  the  disease;  an  albuminous  or  fibrinous  exodaUon  takes  piaca 
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upon  tlie  inner  surface  of  the  air-passages,  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  fidse 
membrane.  In  the  former,  the  inflammation  is  exaotlj  analogous  to  that 
\fhich  takes  place  in  catarrh,  and,  as  in  that  affection,  may  be  of  every  grade, 
from  the  slightest  and  most  trivial,  to  the  severest  and  most  dangerous.  The 
disease  differs  from  catarrh  only  in  consequence  of  the  addition  of  spasmodic 
symptoms.  In  the  other  form  of  croup  there  i^  something  peculiar,  either  io: 
the  character  of  the  diseased  action,  or  the  state  of  the  blood,  which  induces 
the  peculiar  effusion.  The  nature  of  the  exudation,  in  this  case,  baa  noihiDg- 
to  do  witb  the  violence  of  the  inflammation;  for  the  h\ae  membrane  is  of^n 
produced  when  the  inflammatory  action  is  only  moderate,  as  proved  both 
by  the  phenomena  during  life,  and  the  results  of  dissection.  The  milder  form 
of  the,  disease  will  be  distinguished  in  this  treatise  by  the  name  of  catarrhal 
croup,  the  more  dangerous,  by  that  of  pKudo-membranous  croup. 

But,  while  making  this  distinction  in  the  general  charaxster  of  the  two 
varieties,  I  admit  that  the  catarrhal  form  may  run  into  the  pseudo-membran* 
ousj  in  other  words,  that  a  case  beginning  with  the  symptoms  of  the  former 
inay  terminate  with  those  of  the.iatter..  Indeed,  in  the  earliest  stage,  beibre 
secretion  has  commenced,  it  would  be  impossible  to  determine,  with  certainty, 
which  form  the  disease  was  about  to  assume.  Again,  there  may  be  coses  in 
which  the  two  forms  shall  be  combined;  that  is,  in  which  one  portion  of  the 
luembrane  shall  secrete  muous,  and  another  exude  fibrin  ;^  and  the  relative 
amount  of  the  secretion  and  exudation  would  determine  the  position  of  the 
case  in  one  or  the  other  division.  From  these  facts  the  important  pracUoal  ■ 
inference  is  deducible,  that,  in.  every  case  in  which  the  symptoms  of  croup 
appear,  efficient  remedies  should  be  promptly  applied.;  for,  if  carefully  employed 
and  properly  guarded,  they  can  do  little  serious  injury ;  while  the  neglect  of 
them  may  possibly  lead  to  the  most  deplorable  consequences.  No  rule  in 
medicine  is  more  certain,  than  that  every  case  of  croup,  whatev^  may  be  its 
apparent  character,  should  be  treated  promptly  and  efficiently. . 

I»  Catarrhal  Croup. — False  croup. — StriduJous  loayngitU, — Stridu- 
hms  aritjina, — Spasmoflic  lartffigitu.'-^Thxn  is  sometimes  ealled  Bpaamodic 
croup;  but  the  name  is  improper,  as  both  foYms  of  the  complaint  are  mora  or 
less  spasmodic.  In  giviug  it  the  name  of  catarrhal  croup,  I  wish  to  be  under- 
Stood  merely  as  indicating  that  the  inflauunation  is  of  the  same  general  nature 
as  that  which  occurs  in  catarrh. 

S^mptomSf  Coune,  <£:c.-^The  disease  commences  variously.  Not  oofre- 
quently  the  child  is  affected  for  some  time  with  the  symptoms  of  common 
catarrh,  such  as  coryza,  sore-throat,  bronchial  irritation,  cough  of  an  ordinary 
character,  and  perhaps  fever,  before  those  peculiar  to  croup  are  developed. 
Very  often  a  croupy  cough  and  some  hoarseness  precede  the  attack  for  some 
hours  or  even  days;  and  this  state  of  things,  though  always  suspicious,  some- 
times  passes  away  spontaneously,  without  the  occurrence  of  the  fully  formed 
disease.  Either-  after  the  prevalence,  for  a  shorter  or  longer  time,  of  the 
symptoms  just  referred  to,  or  altojgether  without  premonition  of  any  kind,  the 
child  is  attacked  wiih  a  paroxysm  of  coughing  and  dyspnoea,  having  oertaiB 
peculiar  and  highly  characteristic  features.  In  the  migority  of  instances,  this 
occurs  in  the  night,  and  more  frequently  in  the  early  part  of  it  than  towards 
morning.  The  paroxysm  differs  greatly  in  severity  in  different  eases,  being 
sometimes  very  slight,  sometimes  violent  and  alarming,  and  of  every  interven- 
ing grade  between  these  two  extremes.  The  following  description  applies  to 
one  of  a  very  decided  character. 

The  child  usually  starts  out  of  sleep  with  a  peculiar  dry,  sonorous,  ringing  * 
cough,  sounding,  according,  to  Cheyne,  as  though  it  came  through  a  bnaen 
trumpet ;  but  in  fact  comparable  to  nothing  .else  in  nature,  and  to  bo^  H^P*^ 
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ciated  only  by  being  heard.  When  once  heard,  it  will  always  .afterwards  be 
easily  recognized.  So  oharaoteristio  is  it  of  this  disease,  that,  when  met  with 
in  other  affections^  to  sometimes  happens,  it  is  called  the  croups  cough.  It 
is  ocoasibned,  in  all  probability,  by  a  certain  spasmodic  rigidity  of  the  vocal 
Qords,  giving  an  almost  metallic  tension'  to  the  sides  of  the  rima  glotUdis.  Im- 
mediately succeeding  the  congh  there  is  often  a  shrill,  stridulous  sound,  pro- 
duced during  inspiration ;  and  the  two  sounds  together,  that  of  the  cough  and 
of  the  inspiration,  have  been  compared  to  the  barking  of  a  small  dog,  or  the 
crowing  of  a  young  cook,  though  the  resemblance  is  npt  very  obvious.  Along 
with  the  cough,  which  is  frequently  repeated,  the  child  is  affected  with '  dys* 
pnoea,  whic^  is  often  severe  and  very  distressing ;  the  respiration  being  dry,' 
wh^ezing,  and  often  sonorous,  as  if  the  air  entered  through  a  narrowed  passagey**" 
with  firm  vibrating  walls.  If  the  child  attempt  to  speak,  the  voice  is  usuallj 
more  or  less  rough  atid  hoarse,  though  very  rafely  quite  extinct  or  whispering,  • 
and  scarcely  ever  more  than  temporarily  so.  This  is  an  important  point  in  the  ' 
diagnosis  of  the  two  varieties  of  croup.  So  long  as  the  voice  is  sonorous,  even 
though  occasionally  suppressed  during  a  paroxysm  of  laryngeal  spasm^  there 
is  good  reason  to  hope  -that  the  case  may  not  prove  to  be  pseudonnembranons. 
The  distress  of  the  little  sufferer  during  the  paroxysm  is  often  very  great. 
He  sits  up  or  tosses  himself  about  in  bed,  supports  himself  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  or  lies  on  his  back  with  his^head  extended,  so  as  to  give  as  great  a 
permeability  ad  possible  to  the  thtcbea;  puts  his  hands  to  his  throat  as  if  to 
remove  some  difficulty  there,  or  holds  them  out  im|4oringly  for  aid  from  his 
attendants;  and;  as  if  conscious  of  threatened  Buffocationy  has  upon  his  coun- 
tenance, an  alarmed,  anxious,  and  afiieictingly  beseeching  expression.  Sonie- 
times,  when  able  to  speak,  he  complains  of  tightness  or'JMiin  in  his  throat;  bu^ 
his  voice,,  and  his  piteoUs  attempts  to  cry,  are  often  stifled  by  the  cough,  and 
increase  jthe  violence  of  the  paroxysm.  At  first  the  countenance  is  usually 
flushed,  the  skin  warm,  and  the  pulse  frequent  and  febrile;  but,  unless  the 
paroxysm  subside,  especially  when  it  is  very  severe,  the  effects  of  the  impeded 
respiration  begin  to  be  experienced  in  the  state  of  the  blood,  which  is  insuf- 
ficiently aerated.  The  lips  assume  a  purplish  or  livid  hue;  the  face  becomes 
palej  the  extremities  cool,  the  pulse  very  frequent,  feeble,  and  irregular ;  and 
a  oondition  takes  place  approaching  to  asphyxia,  during  which  the  spasm  re- 
laxes, and  the  air  is  allowed  again  to  enter  the  lungs  more  freely.  The  violent 
symptoms  are  now  moderated,  and  the  paroxysm  gradually  subsides,  so  that 
the  child  frdls  to  sleep,  and  upon  awaking  is  found  to  have  been  greatly  re* 
lieved.  In  some  extraordinary  cases,  oomplete  and  fatal  asphyxia  may  take 
place  before  the  spontaneous  subsidence  of  the  paroxysm;  but  this  is  exceed- 
ingly rare,  and  never,  perhaps,  under  suitable  treatment. 

Very  generallv  the  symptoms  are  much  more  moderate  than  as  above  de- 
scribed. They  are  said  fo  be  less  severe  when  the  attack  occurs  in  the  day- 
time. The  duration  of  the  paroxysm  varies  fr-om  a  few  minutes  to  several 
hours.  In  the  morning  the  patient  oflen  appears  nearly  well,  except  that  aa 
occasional  oougfa  may  be  heard,  the  croupy  sound  of  which  gives  warning,  that 
the  disease  b  not  yet  gone.  There  may  also  be  some  hoarseness  of  the  voice, 
and,  if  the  fituoes  are  examined,  they  may  be  found  somewhat  reddened.  Should 
proper  treatment  be  adopted,  there  may  be  no  return  of  the  paroxysm  of  dys- 
pnoea ;  and  the  child  may  be  restored  to  health.  This  result  sometimes  tak^ 
place  even  withont  treatment.  But  in  general  the  cough  and  dyspnoea  return, 
ooeasionally  during  the  day,  but  more  frequently  in  the  following  night,  and 
often  with  symptoms  more  violent  than  at  first.  A  similar  course  is  run, 
though  perhaps  with  a  less  complete  subsidence  of  the  sympUnns;  and  for  two, 
threei  or  four  days;,  the  disease  eontinues,  with  oeoaaionaf  exaoerbataoos  and 
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remissioDS,  and  with  a  more  or  less  threatening  aspect,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  the  accompanjiDg  iDflamination.  If  this  is  moderate,  it  gradually 
yields,  and  along  with  it  the  spasmodic  paroxysms,  which  hecome  milder  and 
milder,  and  at  length  cease  to  recur;  the  child  being  left  with  nothing  but  a 
catarrhal  cough,  which  is  of  little  consequence  and  soon  disappears. 

But  often,  espociallj  when  not  properly  cared  for  in  the  beginning,  the 
course  of  the  disease  is  less  favourable.  Sometimes  the  symptoms  of  pseudo- 
membranous croup  supervene,  indicated  by  a  buskiness  of  the  voice,  gradually 
increasing  until  no  sound  can  be  uttered  above  a  whisper.  But  this  is  rare; 
and  the  greater  violence  of  the  disease  depends  simply  on  the  greater  severity 
or  exteut  of  ordinary  inflammation  of  the  air-passages.  This  frequently  affects 
the  bronchia;  and  then,  along  with  the  peculiar  phenomena  of  croup,  are  thoeo 
of  catarrhal  fever,  such  as  a  hot  skin,  an  accelerated  pulse,  rapid  respiration, 
frequent  cough,  and  often  pain  or  soreness  of  the  chest,  indicated  by  the  cry- 
ing of  the  infant  after  every  paroxysm  of  coughing.  When  the  laryngeal  or 
tracheal  inflammation  is  severe,  there  are  pain  and  soreness  upon  pressure, 
with  occasional  swelling  of  the  external  parts,  and  constant  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, with  sonorous  or  even  sibilant  inspiration,  dependent  partly  upon  swelling 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  partly  upon  spasm  of  the  muscular  fibres.  Bui 
the  voice,  though  hoarse,  is  not  suppressed ;  and  the  cough  is  sonorous.  In 
connexion  with  these  symptoms,  which  are  constant,  the  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea 
return  with  greater  frequency  and  violence  than  in  milder  cases.  The  shghtest 
cause,  such  as  crying,  attempt*  at  speaking,  drinking,  mental  emotion,  &c., 
brings  on  the  most  distressing  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  a  suffocative  cough, 
occasionally  attended  with  vomiting,^probably  in  consequence  of  the  irritating 
movements  of  the  fauces.  K  not  relieved,-the  patient  may  go  off  suddenly  in 
one  of  these  spasmodic  exacerbations ;  or,  after  suffering  inexpressible  agony, 
may  porish  of  a  slower  suffocation, 'with  a  cold  skin,  clammy  sweats,  a  feeble 
vauiHiiing  pulse,  and  ultimate  coma. 

If  he  survive,  a  new  train  of  symptoms  commences,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  second  stage  of  the  disease,  and  usually  makes  its  appearance 
at  the  end  of  two  or  three  days.  It  is  the  stage  of  secretion.  The  cough 
now  sounds  loose  and  more  broken,  especially  towards  the  end  of  a  paroxysm ; 
and  a  portion  of  mucus  is  often  thrown  up,  clear  or  tinged  with  blood.  Should 
the  attack  be  disposed  to  terminate  favourably,  the  paroxysms  of  coughing 
become  shorter  and  less  severe,  the  inspiratory  sounds  acquire  a  mucous 
eiiaracter,  the  cough  loses  its  harsh  ringing  tone  and  becomes  quite  loose, 
and,  if  the  child  be  old  enough  to  expectorate,  mucus  is  discharged  freely,  at 
first  clear,  then  whitish  and  opaque,  and  ultimately  purulent,  exactly  as  in 
catarrh.  The  fever  subsides,  the  croupy  symptoms  quite  disappear,  and  the 
child  recovers  completely,  in  a  length  of  time  varying  from  three  or  four  days 
to  two  weeks  from  the  commencement.  Sometimes,  however,  an  excess  of 
secretion  beyond  the  ability  of  the  patient,  already  greatly  weakened|  to  throw 
off  from  the  lung?,  added  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  respiration  from  the 
laryngeol  and  tracheal  disease,  brings  on  a  fatal  defect  of  haematosis.  Not 
nn frequently,  too,  the  bronchial  symptoms  become  mingled  with  those  of 
pneumonia,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  danger.  Indeed,  though  the  child 
occasionally  peri8hcs  in  a  spasmodic  paroxysm,  death  is  generally  occasioned, 
in  this  disease,  by  supervening  or  accompanying  bronchitis  or  pneumonia. 
Throughout  the  complaint,  the  stomach  is  usually  remarkably  insensible  to 
emetic  impressions,  and  the  bowels  are  rather  torpid  than  otherwise.  After 
recovery,  relapses  are  remarkably  frequent. 

The  phi/»iral  ziijns  are  not  very  distinct.     The  stridulous  respiration,  accord- 
iug  to  Williams,  may  be  detected  by  the  stethoscope  or  ear  applied  directly 
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to  tlie  throat,  before  it  becomes  Beosible  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  sonnda 
of  the  chest  are  obscured  by  the  louder  sounds  of  the  larynx;  but,  if  the  pa- 
tient be  examined  after  the  subsidence  of  a  paroxysm,  or  during  the  relaxa- 
tion which  follows  the  operation  of  an  emetic,  the  peculiar  signs  of  bronchitis 
or  pneumonia  may  generally  be  detected,  if  existing  in  a  marked  degree. 

Dissection  exhibits  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  trachea, 
and  bronchia,  either  in  patches  or  continuous,  with  oocasional  sweUing  of  the 
submucous  tissue  from  inflammatory  infiltration,  and  more  or  less  mucus  in 
the  air- passages,  which,  if  death  has  taken  place  early,  is  scanty,  viscid,  and 
adherent  to  the  sides  of  the  tubes,  if  in  the  more  advanced  stages,  is  'more 
abundant  and  often  purulent.  Occasionally  patches  of  adhering  false  mem- 
brane mfty  be  detected,  but  insufficient  to  have  had  any  agency  in  the  fatal 
result..  In  some  rare  instances,  no  signs  of  disease  are  discovered  in  the 
mucous  membrance,  and  the  patient  has  probably  died  of  spasm^  consequent 
upon  high  vascular  irritation  or  congestion,  the  marks  of  which  disappear 
with  life. 

The  prognosis  in  this  variety  of  croup  is  altnost  always  favourable,  if  treat- 
ment has  been  commenced  early,  and  no  complications  exist.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  the  disease  may  be  quickly  arrested  by  proper  curative 
measures  in  the  first  stages.  Indeed,  it  is  often  treated  successfully  in  domes- 
tic practice ;  and  very  numerous  cases  occur  to  which  the  physician  is  never 
called.  But,  if  the  patient  is  neglected  until  the  inflammation  has  penetrated 
into  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  bronchia,  or  into  the  pulmonary  tissue, 
or  if  the  disease  assume  the  pseudo-membranous  form,  the  issue  is  much 
more  uncertain,  and  not  unfrequently  fatal, 

2.  Pseudo-znexnbranous  Croup. — Pseudo-^memhranous  pharyngo- 
laryntjitUy  or  true  croup.  (Guersent.)  —  Pseudo-membranous  laryngitU, 
(Rilliet  and  Barthez.j — Laryngeal  diphtheritis. — This  variety  of  croup  is, 
compared  with  the  former,  in  this  country  at  least/  a  very  rare  disease.  It  is, 
however,  the  form  usually  described  by  European  writers  under  the  name  of 
oroup;  and  it  is  important  to  bear  this  fact  in  mind  in  estimating  the  value 
of  their  statements.  That  such  is  really  the  case,  will  be  inferren  from  the 
exceedingly  fatal  character  which  they  assign  to  the  disease.  That,  by  some 
of  the  best  English  authors,  the  two  afilBCtiona  have  been  more  or  less  con- 
founded in  description  is  true;  but  they  must  have  had  their  eye  fixed,  on 
the  more  dangerous  variety,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  their  prognosis  alone. 
Possibly,  the  disease  may  present  a  somewhat  different  aspect  in  Great  Bpi>- 
tain  from  that  which  it  offers  with  us,  and  may  in  all  cases  have  a  tendency 
to  the  more  dangerous  form.  Some  recent  French  and  German  writers  re- 
cognise the  distinction  clearly,  and  treat  of  our  common  disease  under  a  dis- 
tinct designation.     Guersent  calls  it  false  croup. 

Symptoms,  Course,  dhc. — This  affection  begins  variously.  In  some  in- 
stances, it  has  the  pseudo-membranous  form  from  the  very  commencement ; 
the  occurrence  of  the  inflammation  and  of  the  exudation  being,  so  far  as  can 
be  observed,  quite  simultaneous.  This  is  not  owing  to  any  peculiar  violence 
in  the  inflammatory  act ;  for  the  grade  of  inflammation  in  these  cases  is,  in 
fiaust,  often  feeble,  and  sometimes,  in  the  beginning,  scarcely  sufficient  to  in- 
duce fever.  It  is,  as  before  observed,  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  inflam- . 
mation,  or  of  the  blood,  that  the  result  is  to  be  ascribed.  I  once  attended 
the  case  of  a  little  girl,  who,  when  first  visited,  was  running  about  the  apart* 
ment  with  no  other  apparent  disease  than  a  whispering  voice,  and  perhaps 
some  little  difficulty  of  respiration  ;  yet  she  was,  at  that  moment,  almost  as 
surely  condemned  to  death  as  though  she  had  been  in  the  last  stage  of  the 
disease ;  for  the  membrane  was  already  formed^  and  no  efforts  could  prevent 
VOL.  I.  62  . 
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its  fatal  progress.  The  'disease  may  be  snspeoted,  in  such  cases,  when  the 
voice  cannot  be  raised  above  a  whisper,  when  the  cough  is  as  it  were  nioffled, 
when  some  wheezing  in  inspiration  can  be  detected,  and  especially  when  an 
examination  of  the  fauces  reveals  patches,  or  a  continuous  coating  of  fibrinous 
exudation  on  the  soft  palate,  half  arches,  or  pharynx. 

But  very  frequently  inflammation  exists,  and  makes  itself  evident,  before 
any  considerable  amount  df  plastic  exudation  has  taken  place.  Indeed,  the 
symptoms  are  sometimes  at  first  exactly  those  of  the  catarrhal  croup,  and  the 
difference  is  not  detected  until  the  voice  begins  to  become  whispering,  and 
the  cough  to  exchange  its  peculiar  ringing  or  sonorous  character  for  a  husky 
sound.  It  may  be  said  that,  in  these  cases,  the  disease  is  the  same,  with  the 
single  exception,  that  a  plastic  instead  of  diffluent  exudation  takes  place.  Bat 
it  is  this  peculiar  plasticity  of  the  secretion  that  (institutes  the  very  esscence 
of  the  affection ;  and  the  vast  importance  of  the  consequences  certainly  justi- 
fies us  in  ascribing  to  it  the  rank  of  at  least  a  distinct  variety  of  the  di^eauv. 
The  occurrence  of  the  changes  above  mentioned  in  the  voice  and  the  cough, 
though  not  certain  signs,  should  always  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  false  mem- 
brane is  forming. 

Often,  instead  of  being  either  fully  formed  at  the  outset,  or  of  beginniug 
like  ordinary  catarrhal  croup,  the  complaint  has  an  intermediate  character. 
There  is  more  or  less  cough,  which  is  rough  and  hoarse,  or  hollow  and  of  a 
grave  tone,  but  not  peculiarly  sonorous.     It  may  even  difiPer  in  no  respect 
from'  a  common  cough,  when  the  disease  does  not  happen  to  begin  in  the 
larynx.     The  voice,  too,  is  hoarse ;  as  in  a  common  cold  in  an  adult.     Bat 
the  symptoms  soon  become  more  characteristic.     The  voice  gradually  nab 
into' a  whisper,  above  which  it  can  scarcely  be  elevated  by  any  efforta  of  the 
patient.     The  cough  altogether  loses  whatever  sonorousness  it  may  have  piw- 
sessed,  and  becomes  husky,  and  as  it  were  stifled  in  the  throat.      Kach  ef-Tt 
of  coughing  is  often  followed  by  a  short  whistling,  or  sibilant  sound  in  inspi- 
ration.    The  cough  sometimes  occurs  in  spells  or  paroxysms,  and,  tbooiA 
often  frequent,  is  sometimes  rare  and  at  distant  intervals.     At  length  tb« 
breathing  becomes  difiicult;  every  inspiration  has  more  or  less  of  the  Mbilant 
character^  or  sounds  as  if  the  air  were  forced  through  a  nam>wed  and  npi 
passage.     The  voice  is  now  whispering  or  quite  extinct,  and  the  effort  to  «p-ak 
often  excites  paroxysms  of  a  muffled  cough,  attended  with  pain  in  the  tbr«i 
and  upper  part  of  the  chest,  with  great  dyspnoea,  swollen  and  darkens! 
f^tures^  anxiety,  restlessness,  jactitation,  and  feelings  as  of  impending  «a?v>- 
cation.     These  symptoms,  though  never  absent,  relax  for  a  time,  to  return 
with  equal  or  increased  violence  from  the  slightest  cause,  and  often  witbi-at 
apparent  cause.     The  child  is  afraid  to  speak  lest  he  may  thereby  induct^  i 
paroxysm.     Sooner  or  later,  there  is  always  some  febrile  action,  and,  when 
the  inflammation  is  severe  or  extensive,  it  is  very  high.     In  all  ca^K^.  tLi 
pulse  is  frequent,  and  towards  the  close  excessively  so.     The  respiratifv  i* 
also  quickened,  sometimes  to  between  forty  and  fifty  in  a  minute.     la  :bf 
intervals  of  the  paroxysms,  the  patient  is  disposed  to  sleep.     Cases  now  ao-i 
then  occur,  in  which  the  spasmodic  character  is  nearly  wanting,  and  the  dtf- 
ease  marches  directly  onward  to  suffocation,  almost  without  paroxysms. 

Should  the  case  now  take  a  favourable  turn,  the  cough,  instead  of  Ivirf 
perfectly  dry  and  tight,  sounds  loose  or  broken,  as  if  from  the  pif  seoce  ^ 
liquid  in  the  bronchia.  Sometimes  it  produces  on  the  ear  an  imprcj^qoti  » 
if  there  were  a  concrete  substance  with  one  end  loose,  moving  backward  ^ 
forward  with  the  motion  of  the  air.  If  the  child  is  old  enough  to  cxprct'^ 
rate,  some  viscid  mucus  is  coughed  up,  either  transparent  or  opaque,  aod 
occasionally  mixed  with  flakes  or  patches,  or  even  tnbea  of  eonerate  fibriBov 
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matter.  It  is  not  always,  however,  that  this  membranotis  substance  is  thrown 
up,  even  wh^n  it  exiHts  in  the  tubes.  It  is  probably  sometimes  dissolved  bj 
the  mucus  or  rauco-purulent  matter,  and  sometimes  gradually  absorbed,  as 
we  see  the  similar  matter  disappear^  which  is  now  and  then  thrown  out  upon 
the  surface  of  the  fauces.  This  sort  of  expectoration  is  si^id  to  appear  in 
scarcely  one-third  of  the  oases.  (RiUtet  and  Barihez.)  It  occurs  especially 
after  the  action  of  powerful  emetics.  Sometimes  the  discharge  of  the  false 
membrane  gives  great  relief ;  and  the  patient  goes  on  recovering  with  a  gra- 
dual, or  even  sudden  amelioration  of  all  the  symptoms,  though  suppression  ^ 
of  the  voice,  more  «r  lens  complete,  for  a  oonsiderable  time  after  recovery,  is 
not  uncommon.  In  other  cases,  however,  after  a  partial  amendment,  the 
symptoms  return  with  all  their  former  violence ;  the  false  membrane  is  re- 
newed, or  penetrates  more  deeply  into  the  respiratory  passages,  and  the  little 
sufferer  passes  into  the  last  and  fatal  stage  of  thQ  disease.  I  have  aeen  a 
relapse  of  this  kind,  after  the  discharge  of  a  tube  about  two  inches  long. 

The  symptoms  of  the  last  stage  occasionally  come  on  very  early,  even 
within  twenty- fou^  hours  horn  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  More  fre- 
quently, however,  they  are  postponed  for  three  or  four  days,  and  sometimes 
considerably  longer.  This  stage  is  characterised  by  the  excessive  difficulty 
of  respiration.  Along  with  complete  suppression  of  the  voice,  and  a  perfectly 
tight  and  dry,  though  now  comparatively  infrequent- cough,  the  inspiration  is 
wheezing  and  sonorous,  so  that  it  may  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance. 
The  child  uses  his  utmost  efforts  to  expand  the  chest,  and  the  respiratory 
muscles  are  thrown  into  almost  convulsive  action.  The  shoulders  rise,  the 
breast  heaves,  the  nostrils  expand  and  contract,  the  head  is  thrown  backward, 
and  the  intercostal  spaces  may  be  observed  to  be  pressed  inward  by  the 
weight  of  the  air,  which  finds  the  ordinary  entrance  almost  closed  against  it.  ^ 
The  force  of  the  respiratory  effort  is  sometimes  so  great  as  to  ruptnre  the  air- 
oells  of  the  lungs,  and  even  to  make  a  rent  between  the  rings  of  the  wind- 
pipe. The  child  appears  in  an  agony  of  distress.  He  throws  himself  about 
in  bed,  or  jumps  up  and  runs  to  the  window  for  air,  his  face  bearing,  mean- 
while, a  most  anxious,  alarmed,  and  imploring  expression.  At  length  the 
powers  of  the  system  fail.  The  pulse  becomes  exceedingly  quick  and  feeble, 
the  skin  cool  and  bathed  in  sweat,  the  cheeks  pale  and  cold,  the  lips  livid; 
and  the  former  agitation  at  first  alternates  with,  and  then  gives  way  to  drow- 
siness or  stupor.  The  brain  and  heart,  no  longer  stimulated  by  arterial 
blood,  cease  to  act,  and  the  patient  sinks  gradually  and  quietly  away;  or  the 
nervous  system  rouses  itself  for  a  last  struggle,  and  death  takes  place  in  the 
midst  of  convulsions.  Not  unfreqnently,  however,  the  patient  is  cut  off,  at 
an  earlier  stage,  by  suffocation  in  one  of  the  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea.  Instances 
of  recovery  from  the  last  stage  are  very  rare.  The  duration  of  the  disease 
varies  from  less  than  a  day  to  one  or  two  weeks. 

The  symptoms  vary  at  the  outset  with  the  portion  of  the  air- passages  first 
affected.  When  the  larynx  and  trachea  are  first  seized  upon,  the  phenomena 
of  the  disease  are  as  above  described.  But  sometimes  it  begins  in  the  bron- 
chia, and  travels  upward;  so  that  the  symptoms  of  bronchitis  precede  those 
peculiar  to  the  croup.  In  other  instances,  the  starting  point  appears  to  be 
in  the  fauces,  or  posterior  nares,  as  we  frequently  see  in  ordinary  catarrh.  In 
snch  cases,  there  is  sore- throat  and  some  pain  in  swallowing,  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  antecedent  to  the  laryngeal  symptoms;  and,  if  the  fauces  be 
inspected,  a  white  or  yellowish  membranous  exudation  may  be  seen,  diffused 
or  in  patches,  upon  the  soft  palate,  half  arches,  and  pharynx.  ''Sometimes 
the  whole  fauces  are  thus  covered.  The  first  sign  of  the  disease  having 
nached  the  larynx  is  usually  hoarseness  of  the  voice  and  cough;  and,  after 
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the  occarreDce  of  these,  the  developcmetit  proceeds  as  above  described.  Bre- 
tonneau  and  Guersent  believe  that  the  disease  begins  in  this  way  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases.  It  may  be  so  in  France;  but  is  not  so  in  this  country, 
80  f ar  jas  my  observation  has  extended;  and  does  not  appear  to  be  so  in 
Great  Britain,  from  the  accounts  of  British  writers.  We  have  occasionally 
severe  cases  of  croup,  occurring  during  epidemics  of  scarlet  fever ;  and  now 
and  then  cases  of  diphtheritic  sore-throat,  such  as  have  commonly  been  called 
ulcerated  or  malignant  sore- throat,  which  probably  depend  upon  the  same 
cause  as  scarlet  fever,  frequently  at  least,  and  like  that,  end  in  pseudo-mem- 
branous croup.  }^ut  these  affections  differ  from  ordidnry  croup,  whether 
catarrhal  or  pseudo-membranous,  both  in  their  origin  and  in  some  of  their 
symptoms.  They  are  generally  attended  with  a  low,  typhoid,  or  adynamic 
state  of  system,  not  unfrequently  with  a  fetid  breath,  and  sometimes  with 
strongly  malignant  symptoms.  Their  cause  is  usually  either  epidemic  in- 
fluence or  contagion,  neither  of  which  produces  ordinary  croup,  unless  per- 
haps when  it  attends  influenza.  In  fact,  their  only  resemblance  to  this 
affection  is  the  presence  of  a  pseudo-membranous  exudation  in  the  larynx. 
They  come  under  the  head  of  what  some  European  writers  call  necatidary 
croup  J  though,  as  appears  to  me,  not  very  appropriately ;  for  ordinary  pseudo- 
membranous croup  often  follows  an  attack  of  catarrh,  and  might,  under  such 
circumstances,  with  equal  propriety  be  called  secondary.  After  all  that  has 
been  said,  however,  there  is  no  doubt  that  ordinary  croup  of  this  variety 
occasionally  begins  by  pseudo- membranous  inflammation  in  the  fauces;  but 
such  cases  are  the  exceptions,  and  not  the  rule. 

Diagnosis, — The  loss  of  voice  and  the  extinction  of  the  sound  in  coughing, 
the  appearance  of  albuminous  or  fibrinous  exudation  in  the  fauces,  and  the 
expectoration  of  patches  or  tubes  of  false  membrane,  are  diagnostic  symp- 
toms of  this  variety  of  croup.  The  only  certain  one,  however,  is  the  last. 
The  suppression  of  the  voice  is  sometimes  met  with  in  catarrhal  croup,  and 
false  membrane  in  the  fauces  is  often  absent  in  the  disease,  at  least  as  it 
occurs  in  this  country;  nevertheless,  when  the  former  symptom  occurs  at  a 
somewhat  early  stage,  and  afterwards  perseveres,  with  a  steady  march  of  the 
disease  towards  a  state  of  extreme  danger,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  its 
pseudo-membranous  character.  Barth  and  Roger  state  that  a  trembling  vi- 
oratory  sound  may  often  be  heard  in  auscultation,  during  the  ingress  and 
egress  of  the  air  through  the  larynx  and  trachea,  denoting  the  presence  of 
floating  false  membrane.  i^TraxU  Pratique  cC Auscultation.)  This  sign  may 
be  of  some  value  in  the  diagnosis. 

It  has  been  stated  as  essential  to  the  constitution  of  croup,  that  the  larynx 
should  be  more  or  less  involved.  Pseudo-membranous  inflammation  some- 
times attacks  the  trachea,  without  in  any  degree  involving  the  larynx.  This 
is  tracheitis,  but  not  croup.  There  are  fever,  cough,  pain,  and  soreness  in 
the  trachea,  and  gradually  increasing  difficulty  of  respiration;  but,  although 
the  patient  may  speak  low  from  pain,  there  is  no  extinction  of  the  voice,  nor 
croupy  sound  of  the  cough,  nor  whistling  sound  of  inspiration  such  as  follows 
the  cough  in  genuine  croup.  The  patient  may  expectorate  a  portion  of  false 
membrane  and  recover,  or  the  disease  may  descend  deeply  into  the  bronchia, 
and  bring  on  fatal  suffocation.  Sometimes  the  disease  attacks  the  bronchia 
exclusively.  The  symptoms  are  then  those  of  severe  bronchitis,  with  more 
of  stricture  and  suffocative  sensation  than  in  ordinary  cases,  and  with  the  oc- 
casional discharge  of  pseudo-membranous  matter  after  violent  fits  of  coughing. 

Anatomical  Characters. — False  membrane  is  always  found  somewhere  upon 
the  free  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-passages.  According  to 
Guersent,  it  is  never  entirely  absent  in  (he  larynx.    It  is  sometimes  ooo&ed 
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to  the  glottis,. Boroetimes  lines  the  whole  interior  of  the  larynx,  including  the 
Tentricles,  and  not  unfrequently  extends  throughout  the  trachea,  and  for  a 
greater  or  less  distance  into  the  bronchial  tubes.  I  have  seen  &  case  in 
which  it  lined  the  upper  portion  of  the  bronchia,  the  whole  trachea  and 
krynx,  and  the  pharynx  as  low  down  as  the  oasophagus.  It  occasionjally 
reaches  even  the  remote  ramifications  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  Sometimes 
the  deposit  forms  perfect  tubes,  which,  when  removed,  bear  no  ineonsidar* 
able  resemblance,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Cheyne,  to  macaroni  boiled  in  milk. 
More  frequently,  however,  it  is  in  patches,  or  long  narrow  ribbons,  and  occa- 
sionally, especially  in  the  earlier  stages,  has  a  granular  aspect,  with  the  red 
mucoOs  membrane  appearing  in  the  intervals  of  the  imperfectly  connected 
grains.  In  some  instances,  it  adheres  firmly,  especially  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  tube;  but  it  is  frequently  loosened  by  intervening  mucus  or  muco-purch 
lent  secretion,  in  which  the  lower  extremity  sometimes  floats  loosely. 

The  false  membrane  is  sometimes  thin  and  delicate,  more  frequently  thick,, 
opaque,  white  or  yellowish-white,  and  smooth  on  both  surfac/cs.  It  varies 
much  in  consistence,  being  in  general  tough  and  almost  leathery,  in  some 
instances  soft,  and  in  some  nearly  diffluent  towards  the  lower  extremity.  In 
the  larynx,  it  is  said  to  be  less  firm  than  in  the  trachea.  In  chemical  nature, 
it  is  closely  analogous  to  the  fibrin  of  the  blood,  and  to  the  exudation  which 
takes  place  upon  inflamed  serous  surfaces.  It  is  dissolved  by  alkaline  solu- 
tions and  strong  acetic  acid;  The  question  is  not  yet  settled,  whether  this 
matter- is  susceptible  of  organization.  Generally,  the  false  membrane  shows 
no  sign  of  such  a  condition.  It  is  said  to  have  been  found  partially  organized 
in  some  rare  cases ;  and  certain  red  points  and  lines  upon  its  adhering  sur- 
face, which  cannot  be  washed  ofl*,  have  been  thought,  though  probably  on 
insufiicicnt  grounds,  to  be  the  commencement  of  vascularity. 

In  the  cases  associated  with  other  diseases,  as  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  &o. ; 
the  false  membrane  is  usually  yellowish,  less  firm  than  in  the  original  cases, 
less  adhejent,  and  often  associated  with  considerable  mucus  or  pus.  It  sel- 
dom extends,  unless  in  small  quantity,  below  the  larynx. 

When  the  deposit  is  removed,  the  mucous  membrane  beneath  it,  though 
sometimes  quite  healthy  in  appearance,  and  seldom  exhibiting  the  marks  of 
severe  inflammation,  is  commonly  reddened  either  partially  or  generally;  and 
the  red  points  and  streaks  correspond  with  those  upon  the  separated  surfaoe 
of  the  false  membrane.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  mucous  membrane  is 
softened,  and  still  more  rarely  thickened.  The  bronchial  tabes  are  usually 
more  or  less  extensively  reddened,  and  contain  an  opaque,  whitish,  greenish, 
or  yellowish  puriform  mucus,  sometimes  in  large  quantities.  Signs  of  lobu- 
lar, pneumonia,  and  an  emphysematous  condition  of  the  pulmonary  air-cells, 
are  not  unfrequont. 

Causes  of  Croup. — The  most  common  cause  of  this  disease  in  all  its  forms, 
certainly  in  its  ordinary  catarrhal  form,  is  cold,  or  cold  combined  with  damp- 
ness. The  disease  is  said  to  prevail  most  in  moist  places.  It  is  frequently 
brought  on  by  the  sudden  passage  frbm  hot  to  cold  air,  and  in  infants  is  pro- 
bably often  occasioned  by  sleeping  in  very  cold  chambers,  after  having  been 
all  day  in  hot  rooms.  Irritating  substances  inhaled  into  the  lungs  have 
sometimes  caused  it.  Foreign  bodies  lodged  in  the  larynx  give  rise  occa- 
sionally to  closely  analogous  symptoms. 

Among  the  predisposing  causes,  age  appears  to  have  the  greatest  influence. 
The  disease  is  not  positively  confined  to  any  period  of  life  ;  but  it  is  exceed- 
ingly rare  in  adults,  and  is  seldom  seen  in  very  early  infancy.  From  one  to 
seven  years  is  the  age  at  which  it  is  most  prevalent;  though  cases  are  not  very 
uncommon  at  any  period  before  puberty.     The  catarrhal  variety  nsaallj 
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occurs  at  an  earlier  age  than  the  pseudo-memhranoiu ;  and  the  cases  in  infEtots 
less  than  a  year  old  are  generally  of  the  former  kind.  The  pseado-membranous 
cases  which  have  come  under  my  observation  have  almost  always  been  be- 
tween the  second  and  sixth  year.  It  is  probable  that  the  change  of  diet,  after 
weaning,  may  contribute  to  render  the  blood  more  favourable  to  the  plastic 
exudation.  The. structure  of  the  larynx  in  children  probably  disposes  to  the 
spasmodic  phenomena ;  but  we  are  to  look  for  the  main  cause  of  these  rather 
in  the  more  excitable  condition  of  the  nervous  system  generally  at  that  age, 
than  in  any  local  cause.  When  persons  in  advanced  life  are  attacked  with 
eroup,  it  is  generally  of  that  variety  which  attends  the  diphtheritic  disease  of 
the  fauces,  and  is  produced  by  epidemic  influence. 

Sex  appears  to  have  some  causative  influence,  at  least  as  relates  to  pseudo- 
membranous croup;  for  this  has  been  observed  to  be  much  more  common  in 
males  than  females.  The  disease  sometimes  appears  to  run  in  families.  AU 
the  children  of  certain  parents  are  peculiarly  predisposed  to  it,  while  those  of 
others  escape.  Vigorous  and  fleshy  children,  with  rosy  complexions,  are  said 
to  be  most  frequently  affected. 

The  diseato  has  also  been  ascribed  by  some  writers  to  epidemic  and  con- 
tagious influence.  But,  if  we  except  the  cases  which  are  apt  to  occur  during 
the  prevalence  of  epidemic  catarrh,  it  is  only  to  the  diphtheritic  disease  of 
^Bretonneau  that  this  remark  is  applicable.  Original,  uncomplicated  croup  is 
probably  never  either  epidemic  or  contagious. 

Certain  febrile  diseases  strongly  predispose  to  one  or  the  other  form  of 
croup.  The  influenza  and  measles  are  often  attended  with  the  catarrhal 
variety ;  scarlatina  and  smallpox  with  the  pseudo-membranous. 

.  IVeatment  of  Catarrhal  Croup. — The  treatment  in  this  disease  should 
always  be  prompt  and  decided.  It  is  impossible,  from  the  first  symptoms  of 
croup,  to  determine,  in  any  case,  that  it  will  be  harmless.  Should  it  be  mild 
in  its  tendencies,  it  will  probably  yield  at  once  to  the  moderate  measures 
which  are  first  ediployed  in  all  cases,  and  no  injury  can  result.  Should  a 
disposition  to  pseudo-membranous  effusion  exist,  a  prompt  interference  afibrds, 
in  many  instances,  the  only  chance  of  safety. 

So  soon  as  croupy  cough  and  dyspnoea  occur,  an  emetic  should  be  admin- 
istered without  hesitation.  In  this  disease  it  is  often  difficult  to  vomit,  and 
larger  doses  are  usually  required  than  under  ordinary  circumstances.  The 
choice  of  the  emetic  should  depend  on  the  degree  of  violence  in  the  symptoms. 
When  these  are  mild,  with  little  or  no  fever,  ipecacuanha  should  be  given ; 
when  they  are  severe  or  decidedly  febrile,  tartar  emetic  is  preferable.  One 
of  these  will  generally  answer  the  purpose.  To  a  child  two  years  old,  from 
four  to  six  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  or  from  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  a  grain 
of  tartar  emetic,  may  be  given  difiiised  or  dissolved  in  water,  every  fifteen, 
twenty,  or  thirty  minutes,  unti^  vomiting  is  produced.  Tartar  emetic  is  the 
more  efficient  of  the  two,  because  more  nauseating  and  consequently  relaxing, 
more  sedative,  and  more  powerfully  revulsive.  It  should  always  be  preferred 
in  doubtful  cases,  or  at  least  should  be  combined  with  the  ipecacuanha.  Should 
the  emetic  not  be  at  hand  in  substance,  one  of  its  officinal  preparations  may 
be  resorted  to ;  as  the  wine  or  syrup  of  ipecacuanha,  in  the  dose  of  a  fluidrachm 
of  the  former  and  two  fluidrachms  of  the  latter,  or  antimonial  wine  in  the 
dose  of  a  fluidrachm.  I  have  seldom  had  occasion  to  employ  any  other  emetic 
than  these  in  the  early  stages.  Others,  however,  are  occasionally  used.  Pr. 
Archer,  of  Maryland,  recommended  seneka,  urged  to  the  point  of  emesiB. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  medicine  exercises  a  powerful  alterative  influence 
over  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane,  and  is,  therefore,  capable  of  doing 
good  independe&ily  of  its  merely  emetic  property ;  but^  in  referenoe  to  thii 
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alterative  power,  I  have  always  considered  it  more  applicable  to  the  advanced 
than  to  the  earliest  stages.  Nevertheless,  this  remedy  combined  with  squill 
and  tartar  emetic,  in  the  form  of  the  officinal  compound  syrup  o/squtllf  more 
commonly  named,  after  its  original  inventor,  Coxe*s  hive  syrup,  is  much  and 
advantageously  employed,  both  in  regular  and  domestic  practice,  in  all  stages 
of  croup.  Thirty  or  forty  minims  may  bo  given  to  a  child  two  years  old, 
and  repeated  at  short  intervals  till  it  vomits.  Dr.  Hubbard,  of  HaUowell,  in 
Maine,  strongly  recommends  turpeth  mineral,  which,  while  scarcely  less 
efficient  than  the  antimonial,  he  considers  safer,  as  less  prostrating,  and  less 
disposed  to  act  on  the  bowels.  He  gives  two  or  three  grains  to  a  child  of  two 
years,  and  repeats  the  dose  every  fifteen  minutes  till  it  operates.  ( Trans,  of 
Phil  C6L.  ofPhys,,  A.  D.  1845,  p.  332.) 

Should  the  emetic  not  be  disposed  to  act,  it  will  be  much  aided  by  a  warm 
bath,  in  which  the  whole  body  should  be  immersed,  tHe  water  being  warm 
enough  to  relax,  but  not  so  hot  as  to  stimulate.  About  98^  or  100^  will  be 
a  suitable  temperature.  The  immersion  shou^  continue  fifteen  or  twei^ty 
minutes,  or  even  half  an  hour  if  necessary.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  skin  of  the  child  be  not  exposed  to  cold  air  during  the  process.  When 
removed  from  the  bath,  he  should  be  wrapped  for  a  time  in  a  warm  blanket, 
and  wiped,  dry  with  a  heated  towel.  Even  after  emesis,  if  the  symptoms  * 
should  not  have  given  way,  the  bath  niay  be  resorted  to;  and  in  ail  stages 
of  the  disease,  except  the  last,  it  constitutes  one  of  the  legitimate  means  for 
overcoming  spasm  in  the  paroxysms. 

After  vomiting,  the  child  is  often  greatly  relieved.  The  spasm*  relaxes, 
the  breathing  becomes  easy  and  quiet,  the  voice  loses  much  of  its  hoarseness, 
and  the  patient  fhlls  into  a  gentle  sleep,  from  which  he  awakes  much  improved, 
if  not  well.  In  mild  cases,  the  cure  ianow  frequently  accomplished.  From 
my  own  observation,  I  should  say  that  the  great  majority  of  cases  will  yield 
to  this  simple  treatment;  nothing  more  being  subsequently  necessary  than  to 
open  the  bowels,  if  not  already  loose,  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  and  to  sustain  a 
elightly  nauseating  or  expectorant  effect  by  small  doses  of  antimonial  or  ipeca- 
cuanha wine,  or  the  compound  syrup  of  squill,  given  at  intervals  of  two,  three, 
or  four  hours,  and  continued  till  the  croupy  cough  ceases,  and  the  danger  of 
another  paroxysm  is  passed.     But  a  caution  is  necessary,  to  inexperienced 

fractitioners,  in  relation  to  the  use  of  tartar  emetic  under  these  circumstances, 
f  too  largely  given,  or  too  long  continued,  it  may  produce  great  and  even  fatal 
prostration.  I  have  witnessed  a  case  of  death  in  an  infiint,  resulting  from 
repeated  doses  of  antimonial  wine,  directed  by  a  practitioner  after  a  paroxysm 
of  croup,  without  any  reference  to  the  time  or  circumstances  of  its  omission. 
The  parents  continued  to  repeat  the  dose  until  the  child  was  prostrated  beyond 
recovery.  The  stools  were  in  this  instance  white,  as  in  malignant  cholera. 
Directions  should  always  be  left  to  omit  the  antimonial  if  it  purge,  or  other- 
wise prostrate  much,  and  whether  or  not,  provided  the  croupy  symptoms 
quite  disappear. 

But,  in  many  instances,  the  spasmodic  symptpms  resist  the  action  of  an 
emetic,  or  return  after  a  shorter  or  longer  interval  of  comparative  relief.  This 
is  very  apt  to  be  the  case  when  there  is  considerable  infiammation.  In  such 
instances,  if  the  pulse  is  full  and  vigorous,  it  is  proper  to  bleed  from  the  arm. 
The  quantity  of  blood  taken  should  be  regulated  by  the  effects  produced.  It 
18  desirable  that  the  pulse  should  be  reduced,  but  not  to  the  pcHut  of  syncope. 
From  two  to  fisoi  ounces  may  be  taken  from  a  child  two  years  old,  and  some- 
what less  than  an  ounce  be  added  for  each  year.  Dr.  Cheyne  recommends 
bleeding  from  the  jugular  vein,  in  very  young  children.  Should  the  bleeding 
not  afford  the  requisite  relief,  the  emetic  with  or  without  the  warm  bath  may 
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be  a^in  resorted  to.  Should  this  fail,  an  efficient  remedy  rennains  in  tobacco, 
which  may  be  applied,  in  the  form  of  fomentation  or  cataplasm  made  from 
the  leaves,  upon  the  front  of  the  throat.  I  have  seen  this  of  great  use  in 
severe  cases  of  laryngeal  spasm.  But  it  is  necessary  to  be  cautious,  especially 
in  children,  and  to  remove  it  as  soon  as  its  relaxing  effects  have  been  obtained. 
Dangerous  prostration  may  result  from  a  neglect  of  this  precaution.  The  re- 
medy is  one  which  should  never  be  employed  in  domestic  practice,  and  should 
generally  be  applied  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  physician. 
It  should  never  be  placed  upon  a  blistered  surface.  The  internal  use  of  lobelia 
is  here  also  highly  serviceable;  and,  when  a  powerfully  relaxing  effect  is  re- 
quired, it  may  be  combined,  in  powder  or  tincture,  with  one  of  the  emetics 
already  mentioned. 

The  above  treatment  is  adapted  to  the  paroxysm.  It  scarcely  ever  happens 
that  this  does  not  give  way,  however  violent,  if  the  case  be  not  pseudo-mem- 
branous, to  some  one  of  the  remedies  mentioned,  or  some  combination  of  them. 
After  the  spasmodic  paroxysm  has  been  subdued,  or  has  subsided,  the  treat- 
ment must  be  guided  altogether  by  circumstances.  If  the  croupy  phenomena 
have  disappeared,  and  only  a  cough  with  moderate  catarrhal  symptoms  re- 
mains, the  treatment  before  mentioned  as  proper  after  the  subsidence  of  the 
paroxysm  may  be  adopted.  But  it  often  happens  that,  though  the  violent 
spasmodic  symptoms  give  way,  there  are  yet  considerable  inflammation  and 
fBver,  with  some  cough  and  dyspnoea,  threatening  a  return  of  the  paroxysms. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  will  be  proper  to  administer  a  full  purgative 
dose  of  calomel,  which  should  be  followed  in  a  few  hours  by  castor  oil.  Three 
or  four  grains  of  the  mercurial  may  be  given  to  a  child  two  years  old.  Few 
remedies  are  more  efficient  in  the  relief  of  infantile  catarrh  than  this.  The 
patient  may  at  the  same  time  be  kept  moderately  under  the  influence  of 
antimony,  ipecacuanha,  or  seneka,  or  combinations  of  them ;  and  advantage 
will  occasionally  accrue  from  warm  poultices  to  the  feet,  made  of  bruised 
garlic,  mixed  with  the  bread  and  milk  or  flaxseed  meal  cataplasm. 

If,  in  connexion  w'lthr  the  cough  and  febrile  symptoms,  there  should  be 
considerable  difficulty  of  respiration,  a  hoarse  or  sibilant  sound  during  inspi- 
ration, or  evidenees  of  pain  in  the  throat  or  chest,  leeches  are  an  admirable 
remedy.  It  is  always  best  to  make  use  of  our  native  leeches,  as  there  is  with 
them  less  subsequent  bleeding,  and  we  are  better  able  to  regulate  the  quantity 
of  blood  lost.  Dangerous  and  even  fatal  prostration  has  sometimes  resulted 
from  the  difficulty  of  arresting  the  hemorrhage,  consequent  upon  the  bite  of 
the  European  leech,  in  very  young  children.  The  leeches  should  be  applied 
upon  the  throat,  or  upper  part  of  the  chest,  according  to  the  apparent* seat  of 
the  severest  inflammation.  Great  care  should  be  taken,  during  their  applica- 
tion, that  the  skin  of  the  child  be  not  chilled  by  wet  and  exposure.  In  young 
infants,  leeches  may  be  employed  as  a  substitute  for  the  lancet.  In  a  child 
of  two  years,  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  leeches  may  be  applied,  so  as  to  take 
from  two  to  four  ounces  of  blood.  After  leeching,  an  emollient  cataplasm 
should  be  applied  to  the  chest  or  throat,  or  to  both.  This  is  often  highly 
useful  in  inflammation  of  the  air-passages. 

Should  paroxysms  recur  with  the  original  or  increased  violence,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  go  through  the  same  routine  of  remedies  as  at  first;  vii.,  an 
emetic,  the  warm-bath,  bleeding  once  more  if  the  pulse  will  permit,  and  the 
tobacco  cataplasm ;  recourse  being  had  to  the  latter  remedies  only  when  the 
former  fail.  Bleeding  in  this  stage  must  be  used  with  more  caution  than  at 
first.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  bronchial  inflammation  can  be  resolved 
without  a  great  increase  of  secretion ;  and  there  may  be  danger  that  the 
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strength  may  be  reduced  so  far  as  to  disable  the  child  ^m  conf^hiDg  np  the 
mucns,  which  would  thus  overwhelm  the  lungs,  and  produce  sufifocation. 

After  the  subsidence  of  the  more  violent  inflammatory  symptoms,  counter- 
irritation  to  the  throat  and  chest,  by  means  of  blisters  or  active  rubefacients, 
will  often  be  useful  in  removing  the  remains  of  the  inflammation,  and  the 
tendency  to  a  recurrence  of  the  spasm.  Rubefaction  may  be  produced 
by  mixtures  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  or  solution  of  ammonia,  or  both,  with 
olive  oil,  spirit  of  rosemary,  camphor,  &c.,  or  by  means  of  a  cataplasm  con- 
taining a  proportion  of  mustard  or  garlic.  If  flies  are  used  for  blistering, 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  skin  longer  than 
three  or  four  hours,  and  should  then  be  followed  by  a  poultice.  If  a.powerr 
ful  and  very  speedy  impression  is  desired,  it  may  be  made  with  the  strong 
solution  of  ammonia,  which,  however,  should  be  used  with  great  caution. 

If  the  physician  should  not  be  called  until  the  disease  has  entered  into  its 
advanced  stage,  and  the  peculiar  symptoms  should  then  be  more  or  less  con- 
tinuous, such  as  dyspnoea,  the  oroupy  cough  and  voice,  high  fever,  and  «igns 
of  considerable  or  extensive  inflammation  in  the  respiratory  passages,  he 
ishould  at  once  take  blood  as  freely  as  the  pulse  and  general  strength  may 
allow,  and,  if  doubtful  about  bleeding,  should  substitute  leeching,  with  the 
same  caution.  Emetics^  the  warm  bath,  calomel  as  a  purge,  and  the  steady 
use  of  antimonials  in  /nodcrate  doses,  repeated  at  short  intervals,  should  fol- 
low successively;  and,  in  case  of  severe  spasm,  tobacco  externally,  and  lobelia 
with  decoction  or  syrup  of  seneka  internally,  may  be  superadded. 

After  the  employment  of  the  above  remedies  unsuccessfully,  an  attempt 
should  be  made  without  hesitation  to  bring  the  systeifr  under  the  influence  of 
inercury,  and,  for  this  purpose,  one  grain  of  calomel  may  be  given  every  two 
-hours,  united,  if  it  purge,  with  a  little  Dover's  powder;  and  mercurial  fric- 
tions may  also  be  made  to  the  inside  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities. 

It  very  seldom  happens  that  a  patient  with  catarrhal  croup  may  not  be 
rescued  by  some  of  the  above  remedies,  if  timely  applied.  But  it  may  hap- 
pen that  no  medical  aid  is  obtained  until  the  disease  is  already  in  its  last  stage ; 
or  the  means  may  have  been  inefficiently  employed;  or  finally,  in  some  few 
instances,  the  tenacity  of  the  complaint  may  have  been  such  as  to  ^resist  the 
best  directed  measures.  The  system  is  now  too  much  enfeebled  by  the  car- 
bonaceous state  of  the  blood,  and  the  exhausting  influence  of  the  disease,  to 
admit  of  depletion.  The  lungs  are  overwhelmed  with  the  mucous  or  purulent 
secretion,  which  the  sufferer  is  unable  to  discharge,  and  suffocation  is  threat- 
ened every  moment.  Now  it  is  that  the  nervous  stimulants,  and  stimulating 
expectorants  are  to  be  employed,  while  our  antiphlogistic  efforts  must  be  con- 
fined to  external  revulsive  measures.  .  Decoction  of  seneka,  assafetida  by  the 
mouth  and  rectum,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  valerian,  musk,  oil  of  amber,  wine- 
whey,  animal  broths,  and  sometimes  a  little  weak  milk-punch,  may  be  employed ; 
the  activity  of  the  remedies  being  graduated  according  to  the  debility  of  the 
patient.  An  emetic  may  sometimes  be  employed  advantageously  even  in  this 
stage.  It  proves  useful  by  aiding  in  the  expectoration  of  the  pulmonary 
secretion.  But  some  substance  should  be  selected  which  operates  without 
producing  prostration.  Mustard,  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  sulphate  of  copper,  will 
best  answer  this  indication.  Externally,  garlic  and  brandy  may  be  applied 
warm  to  the  breast  and  spine ;  and  liniments  or  cataplasms  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, mustard,  Cayenne  pepper,  ammonia,  &c.,  may  be  resorted  to,  if  necessary, 
to  aid  in  the  support  of  the  system,  until  the  offending  cause  is  removed,  or 
reaction  established. 

Dr.  Fithian,  of  Woodbury,  New  Jersey,  treats  croup  successfully  by  cold 
water,  applied  by  means  of  towels  to  the  throat  and  upper  part  of  the  ohest 
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The  symptoiDS  of  the  paroxysm  are  relieved,  aod,  if  they  return,  again  givQ 
way  upon  a  repetition  of  the  application.  (Report,  &e.,  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Garrison, 
M.  J.  Med.  Reporter,  iii.  249.)  The  external  application  of  tincture  of  iodine 
has  been  strongly  recommended.  (See  Am,  Joum.  of  Med,  Scu,  N.  S.,  xviL 
496.)  Dr.  Tracy,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  found  great  advantage  from  keep* 
ing  the  patient  in  a  warm  dry  atmonphere,  from  80^  to  90^  F.,  and  thinks  he 
has  successfully  treated  many  cases  in  which  false  membrane  had  formed 
mainly  by  this  remedy,  though  he  conjoined  the  use  of  emetics  and  rube£eu:ient 
liniments.  (J56«/.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  xlv.  374.) 

Treatm^ent  of  J^urudo- membranous  Croup. — In  the  forming  stage  of  the 
disease,  when  it  is  still  doubtful  what  may  be  the  nature  of  the  secretion,  the 
treatment  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  above  detailed  as  applicable  to  the 
catarrhal  variety.  It  is  here  only  necessary  to  treat  of  the  measures  to  be 
employed,  after  it  has  become  obvious  that  the  case  is  truly  pseudo-mem- 
branous. In  the  first  place,  if,  upon  the  occurrence  of  hoarseness  and  other 
symptoms  of  commencing  croup,  the  fauces  should  be  found  covered  with  a 
coating  of  false  membrane,  recourse  should  be  had  immediately  to  cauterization 
by  nitrate  of  silver,  powdered  alum,  or  muriatic  acid,  as  recommended  by  Bre- 
tonneau.  (See  Pseudo-membranous  Iitjlammatwn  of  the  Fauces,  p.  527.)  The 
nitrate  of  silver  is  generally  preferred,  and  a  solution  may  be  employed,  vary- 
ing in  strength  from  two  scruples  to  two  drachms  to  the  fluidounce  of  distilled 
water.  The  weaker  solutions  must  be  used  several  times  a  day,  the  stronger 
refjuire  to  be  applied  once  daily.  The  application  should  be  extended  to  the 
borders  of  the  glottis,  which  may  be  effected  by  means  of  a  small  piece  of 
sponge  fixed  to  a  slender  stick  of  whalebone,  somewhat  curved  near  the  end. 
There  may  be  some  hope  of  arresting,  in  this  way,  the  inflammation  as  it 
passes  downward.  It  was  formerly  thought  that,  after  the  exudation  had 
formed  in  the  larynx,  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  the  cure  by  cauteriza- 
tion ;  but  experience  seems  to  have  shown  that  this  cavity  may  be  penetrated, 
without  serious  inconvenience,  even  in  the  infant;  and  cures  have  been 
effected  apparently  by  this  measure  in  several  instances.^ 

Depletion,  in  this  variety  of  croup,  is  much  less  efficient  than  in  the  catarrhal. 
The  nature  of  the  exudation  does  not  depend  upon  the  violence  of  the  inflam- 
mation, but  upon  its  peculiarity,  or  that  of  the  blood,  and  this  peculiarity  is 
not  modified  by  bleeding.  This  remedy  has  no  effect  in  removing  the  false 
membrane  already  formed.  The  utmost  that  can  be  effected  by  it  is  to  mo- 
derate the  severity  of  the  inflammation,  and  thus  possibly  ditninish  the  amount 
of  effusion.  But  there  are  many  cases  in  which  it  is  borne  very  badly.  Such 
are  those  associated  with  scarlet  fever,  and  epidemic  diphtheritis  <yr  pseudo- 
membranous angina.  The  inflammation  is  here  decidedly  peculiar,  and  is 
scarcely  diminished  by  bleeding,  which,  besides,  endangers  fatal  prostration. 
The  rule  for  the  use  of  bleeding,  in  pseudo-membranous  croup,  is  to  propor- 
tion it  as  exactly  as  possible  to  the  violence  of  the  inflammation,  and  the  vigour 
of  the  patient;  regard  being  always  had  to  the  preservation  of  sufficient  strength 
for  those  efforts,  which  will  be  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  the  offending  mat- 
ter from  the  air-passages,  without  which  recovery  can  seldom  take  place.  It 
should  never  be  employed  in  low  cases,  nor  in  the  last  stage  of  the  disease. 

*  See  communications  by  Dr.  Wm.  N.  Blakeman,  in  the  N.  T.  Joum.  of  Med,^  riii. 
209;  by  Dr.  Charles  £.  Ware,  in  the  Boiton  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  xxxTii.  417  ;  and  by 
Dr.  James  Bryan,  in  ihc  Mtdical  Examiner,  N.  S.,  iv.  342.  See  also  cases  in  the  Am. 
Jonrji.  of  Med.  Sci.^'S.  S.,  xvii.  20,  by  Dr.  Clark;  and  in  the  same,  xxii.  86,  by  Dr.  S.  D. 
Townsend.  Succossful  cases  have  since  l)een  recorded  by  Dr.  Chapman,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  {y.  Y.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  8.,  xii.  214),  and  by  Dr.  Kemp,  of  Baltimore  I  Am. 
Joum.  of  Med.  Sot.,  N.  S  ,  xxiv.  281). 
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Leeching  is  j^enerally  preferable  to  bleeding;  as  an  equal  amount  of  blood 
taken  in  this  way  has  a  greater  inflaence  on  the  local  affection.  1  have  seen 
bleeding  pushed  far  in  this  variety  of  croup;  but  never,  after  the  membrane 
had  been  clearly  formed,  with  any  obvious  effect  in  ameliorating  the  symptoms. 
If  it  is  to  do  good,  it  must  be  resorted  to  before  the  exudation  has  become 
extensive.  Nor  can  much  benefit  bo  expected  from  blisters,  except  sometimes 
U>  the  chest,  in  order  to  moderate  bronchitis  and  prevent  pneumonia.  In  the 
diphtheritic  variety,  the  blistered  surface  is  much  disposed  to  slough. 

The  indications  in  the  treatment  of  pseudo-membranous  croup  are,  to  pre- 
vent the  further  formation  of  false  membrane ;  to  effect  the  dissolution,  absorp- 
tion,  or  separation  of  that  already  formed;  and  to  favour  its  expulsion.  The 
most  effectual  method  of  meeting  the  first  indication,  after  any  violence  of 
inflammatory  excitement  that  may  exist  has  been  moderated  by  bleeding,  is, 
beyond  all  comparison,  to  bring  the  system  as  speedily  as  possible  under  the 
mercurial  influence.  This,  more  than  any  other  known  means,  modifies  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  inflammatory  process,  and  consequently  the  character 
of  the  secretion,  which,  from  being  plastic,  becomes  mucous  or  puruloid  and 
diffluent.  This  plan  of  treating  croup  originate^  with  American  practitioners. 
Dr.  Rush  recommends  the  use  of  calomel  freely,  in  his  Medical  Inquiries.  It 
has  subsequently  been  pushed  to  an  enormous  extent  in  some  parts  of  Europe. 
Three  hundred  grains  are  said  to  have  been  given  in  twenty-four  hours.  But 
this  heroic  practice  is  quite  unnecessary.  Only  a  certain  amount  of  the  me- 
dicine, after  entering  the  stomach,  can  find  access  into  the  general  system ;  and 
the  remainder  lies  inert,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  bowels.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
administer  to  a  child  from  two  to  four  years  old,  first  a  purgative  dose  of  four 
or  six  grains,  and  afterwards  to  follow  this  by  from  one  to  three  grains  every 
hour  or  two.  I  am  not  certain  that  the  end  would  not  be  better  accomplished, 
after  effectual  purgation  by  the  first  dose  or  doses,  by  giving  a  fraction  of  a 
grain,  say  one  quarter,  or  one  half  of  a  grain  every  half  hour.  It  would  thus 
be  less  apt  to  purge,  and  more  apt  to  be  absorbed.  After  the  production  of 
green  stools  by  it,  further  purgative  effect  should  be  avoided;  and,  should  it 
then  disturb  the  bowels,  it  should  be  combined  with  minute  doses  of  the  pow- 
der of  opium  and  ipecacuanha.  Its  operation  may  be  aided  by  mercurial  frio- 
tions.  Should  any  effect  upon  the  mouth  or  salivary  organs  be  observed,  the 
remedy  should  be  suspended.  In  young  children,  however,  it  very  seldom 
salivates.  It  is  said,  in  some  cases,  to  have  produced  gangrenous  ulcers  in 
the  mouth,  and  necrosis  of  the  jaw-bones.  I  have  not  witnessed  tbese  effects; 
but,  in  cases  of  the  desperate  character  of  pseudo-membranous  croup,  a  remedy 
must  not  be  rejected  on  account  of  some  hazard  from  its  use.  It  should  be 
employed  with  great  caution  in  children  of  very  feeble  health,  or  of  a  scrofulous 
habit.  Theory  as  to  its  mode  of  action  is  useless,  in  the  present  state  of  posi- 
tive knowledge  on  the  subject.  It  not  only  so  modifies  the  secretory  process 
as  to  prevent  the  production  of  false  membrane,  but,  by  causing  a  liquid  secre- 
tion, favours  the  separation  and  possibly  the  solution  of  that  already  existing, 
and  thus  meets  the  second  indication.  It  may  even  promote  the  absorption  oif 
the  adhering  exudation.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  process 
occasionally  takes  place ;  for  cases  having  all  the  characters  of  pseudo-mem- 
branous croup  get  well,  without  the  expectoration  of  false  membrane;  and  dis* 
section  sometimes  shows  that  portions  of  the  exudation  have  been  removed. 
We  can  sometimes  even  see  the  process  going  on,  in  the  diphtheritic  disease 
of  the  fauces. 

Along  with  the  mercurial,  expectorant  medicines  should  be  given  freely,  to 
promote  the  loosening  of  the  false  membrane.     Of  these,  tartar  emetic  and 
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aeneka  are  tbe-inost  efficient ;  and  thej  should  be  poshed  as  far  as  the  patient's 
strength  will  adroit. 

To  meet  the  same  indications,  the  alkalies  have  been  strongly  recommended 
by  some  writers.  They  have  been  thought  to  dispose,  like  mercury,  to  mucons 
rather  than  to  fibrinous  secretion,  and  even  to  dissolve  the  secreted  membrane, 
as  they  are  known  to  do  out  of  the  body.  The  sulphuret  of  potassium,  pro- 
posed by  the  author  of  a  prize  essay  upon  croup  in  France,  had  at  one  time 
the  reputation  almost  of  a  specific;  but  has  fallen  into  neglect.  Cures,  how- 
ever, asserted  to  have  been  effected  by  it,  are  on  record.  It  may  be  given  in 
doses  of  from  one  to  four  grains  every  three  or  four  hours.  In  overdoses  it 
purges  and  vomits,  and  may  produce  dangerous  effects.  In  reference  merely 
to  their  alkaline  properties,  the  carbonate  or  bicarbonate  of  potassa,  soda,  or 
ammonia  would  be  preferable.  I  cannot  speak  of  the  effects  of  these  medicines 
in  croup  from  my  own  observation. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Griscom,  of  Philadelphia,  relates  a  case  in  which  the  tW*V/e  of 
potassiuwiy  given  in  the  dose  of  five  grains  every  two  hours,  to  a  child  be- 
tween two  and  three  years  old,  and  continued  for  several  days,  bad  the  apparent 
effect  of  modifying  the  plastic  exudation,  so  that  a  gradual  amendment  took 
place,  and  the  child  ultimately  recovered.  (TVnw*.  of  CoL  of  Fhyn.  of  Phil,, 
N.  S.  ii.  164.)  Mr.  E.  F.  Sankey,  of  Sussex,  England,  relates  a  case  in  which 
similar  advantage  was  tupposed  to  be  derived  from  ch/orate  ofpotasna,  (^Lond. 
Med.  Times  and  Gaz,,  July,  1852,  p.  99.)  Dr.  Wm.  Budd,  of  London,  has 
obtained  very  encouraging  success  by  keeping  the  child  constantly  immersed 
in  warm  vapour  of  from  75''  to  80^  F.,  and  at  the  same  time  using  emetics. 
{Ibul.y  June,  1852,  p.  614.) 

To  favour  the  expulsion  of  the  membrane,  which  is  the  last  indication,  eme- 
tics are  the  most  efiicient  remedies.  Of  these,  ipecacuanha,  tartar  emetic, 
sulphate  of  zinc,  and  sulphate  of  copper,  have  been  proposed.  When  the 
strength  is  considerable,  the  action  decidedly  sthenic,  and  the  infinromation 
of  a  high  grade,  tartar  emetic  is  the  best;  but,  in  the  advanced  stage,  when 
the  strength  has  begun  to  fail,  sulphate  of  copper,  or  perhaps  turpeth  mineral, 
as  proposed  by  Dr.  Hubbard,  would  be  preferable.  Sulphate'  of  copper  has 
been  highly  applauded  by  some  Grerman  practitioners,  both  as  an  emetic  and 
alterative.  It  was  introduced  into  use  in  croup  by  Hoffmann.  I  have  seen 
it  apparently  very  effectual  in  promoting  the  discharge  of  the  false  membrane. 
The  dose  as  an  emetic,  for  a  child  two  or  three  years  old,  is  half  a  grain  or  a 
grain,  repeated  every  fifteen  minutes  till  it  operates,  after  which  one  quarter 
of  a  grain  may  be  given  every  two  hours.  Alum,  originally  proposed  by  Dr. 
G.  D.  Meigs  as  an  emetic  in  croup,  is  strongly  recommended  by  his  tion  Dr. 
J.  Forsyth  Meigs,  upon  the  faith  of  frequent  and  advantageous  trial.  A  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  salt,  in  powder,  is  to  be  given  in  honey  or  syrup,  every  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  till  it  operates.  It  is  rarely  necessary  to  give  the  second  dose. 
One  prominent  advantage  is  that  the  emetic  effect  may  be  obtained  several 
times  a  day,  without  exhausting  the  patient.  {Practical  Treatise  on  the  Dis- 
eases of  Children,  by  J.  Forsyth  Meigs,  p.  46.)  In  relation  to  the  general 
results  of  the  emetic  treatment  in  pseudo-membranous  croup,  it  is  stated  by 
M.  Valleix  that,  of  fifty-three  cases  treated  upon  this  plan,  fifteen  were  cured; 
whilst  of  twenty-two  cases  in  which  emetics  were  omitted,  or  parsimoniously 
used,  only  one  recovered.  Of  thirty-one  treated  by  energetic  emetics,  twenty- 
six  discharged  false  membrane  through  the  effort  of  vomitings  and  fifteen 
were  cured.     {Rilliet  and  Barthez.) 

Sternutatories  have  been  proposed  in  order  to  favour  the  expulsion  of  the 
false  membrane,  and  may  be  tried.  The  same  end  is  asserted  to  have  been 
3ucce88fully  attained  by  the  affusion  of  cold  water  upon  the  whole  posterior 
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surCoLce  of  the  trank.  The  remedy  was  proposed  bj  Harder,  and  has  been 
recommended  by  other  German  practitioners.  It  operates  by  the  shock  pro- 
dacing  a  powerful  reaction.  It  is,  however,  applicable  only  to  desperate  cases. 
The  water  should  b«  of  the  temperature  of  53^  to  55^  F. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  cauterization  of  the  larynx  by  so- 
lution of  nitrate  of  silver.  After  an  unsuccessful  employment  of  other  means, 
the  practitioner  would  certainly  be  justified  in  resorting  to  this  measure. 

In  the  last  stage,  when  the  strength  has  become  exhausted,  our  hopes  must 
rest  upon  stimulants.  The  only  chance  for  medical  treatment  is  now  to  sup» 
pert  the  strength,  in  the  hope  that  the  false  membrane  may  be  spontaneously 
loosened  and  discharged.  The  remedies  t-o  be  used  are  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
wine- whey,  weak  milk- punch  or  egg  beat  with  wine,  and  spirituous  fomenta«> 
tions  externally.  To  quiet  the  extreme  agitation  of  the  patient,  and  give  the 
other  means  employed  opportunity  to  act  more  efficiently,  it  will  be  proper  to 
place  the  system  under  the  influence  of  antispasmodic  and  anodyne  remedies, 
such  as  assafetida  and  opium,  which  may  be  conveniently  given  by  injection. 
This  practice  was  successfully  resorted  to  by  Dr.  Isaac  Parish,  in  a  case  re- 
corded in  the  Transact ifms  of' the  ColUye  of  Fhi/sicians  of  Philadelphia  iyoX, 
ii.  p.  277). 

As  a  last  resort,  in  cases  otherwise  desperate,  tracheotomy  may  be  employed. 
It  is  especially  applicable  to  cases  in  which  there  is  good  reason  to  think  that! 
the  false  membrane  does  not  extend  into  the  bronchial  tubes.  This  operation 
has  been  frequently  performed  by  Brctonneau,  Trousseau,  and  other  French 
practitioners,  and  not  without  considerable  success.  Of  twenty  cases,  Brcton- 
neau saved  six ;  and  out  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  operations  performed  by 
Trousseau,  twenty-seven  were  successful.  In  a  memoir  by  Trousseau  it  is  • 
stated  that,  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  operations  performed  by  different 
practitioners,  thirty-nine  ended  favourably.  But  M.  Trousseau  recommends 
that  the  operation  be  performed  so  soon  as  it  is  satisfactorily  established  that 
the  fiiLse  membrane  has  formed  in  the  larynx ;  and,  in  such  cases,  many  cures 
might  be  cited  which  have  been  effected  by  medical  treatment.  It  is,  there- 
fore, very  difficult  to  determine  npon  the  real  value  of  the  operation.  If  post- 
poned until  the  case  is  otherwise  quite  desperate,  it  offers  comparatively  slen- 
der chances  of  success;  if  performed  at  an  earlier  period,  it  saves  life,  but 
possibly  may  do  no  more  than  can  be  accomplished  in  an  equal  or  greater 
proportion  by  other  means.  Besides,  in  order  to  obtain  its  most  favourable 
results,  a  degree  of  skill  in  operating  is  required,  not  to  be  found  in  practi- 
tioners generally.  M.  Trousseau  finds  necessary  to  success  the  application 
of  topical  remedies,  such  as  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  trachea, 
through  the  opening  made  into  it,  and  moreover  employs  mechanieal  means 
to  aid  in  removing,  through  the  opening,  the  membranous  matter  which  may 
exist  in  the  windpipe.  For  detailed  information  on  all  points  relating  to 
tracheotomy  in  croup,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Memoirs  by  M.  Trousseau  in 
the  Dlctionnaire  de  Midecine  (ix.  381),  and  in  the  treatise  of  MM.  Killi^t 
and  Barthec,  on  the  diseases  of  infants  (i.  867).  In  two  out  of  three  cases  re- 
corded by  Br.  J.  F.  Meigs,  in  which  the  operation  was  performed  by  Dr.  Jos. 
Pancoast,  of  Philadelphia,  it  was  successful.  In  one  of  these,  it  afforded  the 
only  chance  of  safety.  Instead  of  making  a  slit  in  the  trachea  and  iptrodac- 
ing  a  tube,  Dr.  Pancoast  removed  a  small  piece  of  the  trachea  itself,  thereby 
superseding  the  necessity  for  the  canula,  and  avoiding  the  danger  .of  irritation 
from  that  source.     {Am,  Journ,  of  Med,  Set,,  N.  S.,  xvii.  307.) 

General  Points  of  Treatment, — The  patient  with  croup  should  be  confined 
to  bed,  should  have  flannel  next  his  skin,  and  should  be  kept  in  the  same 
temperature  day  and  night.    Great  caution  should  be  exercised,  in  the  use  of 
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fomentations,  cataplasms,  leeches,  and  the  warm  bath,  not  to  expose  the  skin 
while  moist  to  the  air.  The  diet  shoald  be  farinaceous  and  mucilaginous,  in 
the  stage  of  highest  excitement;  when  strength  is  wanted,  milk  may  be  em- 
ployed; and,  in  the  lowest  cases,  animal  broths,  jellies,  &c.  To  prevent 
relapses,  the  clothing  should  be  warm,  and  the  child  should  not  be  transferred 
from  a  warm  room  in  the  day  to  a  cold  one  at  night.  The  custom  of  leaving 
the  arms  and  breasts  of  infants  uncovered  is  too  great  a  sacrifice  to  fashion  or 
to  vanity.  In  children  predisposed  to  the  disease,  the  plan  may  be  tried  of 
gradually  accustoming  the  skin  to  the  impression  of  cold,  by  washing  the 
shoulders  and  breast  with  water  of  the  temperature  of  tbe  air,  beginning  in 
the  warm  season,  and  continuing  into  winter,  and  taking  care  to  avert  any 
present  unpleasant  effect  by  wiping  the  part  dry  with  a  towel,  and  bringing 
about  reaction  if  necessary  by  friction.  When  families  are  thus  predisposed, 
especially  to  the  more  fatal  form  of  croup,  it  may  be  advisable  to  remove  to 
a  mild  and  dry  climate. 
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,     .  NEaVOUS  OR  FUNCTIONAL  DISEASES  OF  THK  RSSFIRAtORT  PASSAGES. 

Article  L 

LARYNGEAL  NERVOUS  DISEASE. 
1.    Infantile  Spasm  of  the  Glottis.  —  Laryngnmxu  SiriduTm 

(Good). —  Crowing  Disease. — Inward  Fits. — Spasmoih'c  Croup. —  Thymic 
Asthma. — Millar^ s  Asthma. — This  disease,  though  similar  to  catarrhal  croup 
in  some  of  its  symptoms,  is  essentially  distinct  in  the  circumstance,  that  it 
is  purely  nervous,  and  altogether  independent  of  vascular  irritation  or  in'flam- 
mation  of  the  larynx.  There  is  much  unfortunate  confusion  in  its  nomcn- 
clature.  The  description  by  Dr.  Good  of  his  laryngismus  stridulus,  though 
the  name  has  been  adopted  by  several  writers  for  the  disease  in  question, 
obviously  also  embraces  catarrhal  croup  in  some  of  its  less  inftammatory 
forms.  The  name  of  spasmodic  croup  is  altogether  inapplicable,  as  the  dis- 
ease is  not  croup  at  all.  Asthma,  however  qualified  by  epithets,  is  equally 
inappropriate;  as  that  is  the  name  for  a  pectoral  affection,  while  this  com- 
plaint resides  in  the  larynx.  Inward  fits  is  a  vulgar  title  of  the  disease. 
The  affection  is  usually  characterized  by  a  shrill  sound  in  inspiration,  some- 
what like  the  crowing  of  a  cock,  which  has  given  origin  to  the  name  of  crfjw- 
ing  disease.  The  sound  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  a  spasmodic  contraction 
of  the  chink  of  the  glottis;  and  the  complaint  is  confined  to  infancy  and 
very  early  thildhood,  occurring  at  any  time  from  a  few  days  after  birth  to  the 
end  of  the  third  year,  but  most  frequently  during  the  first  dentition.  Heoee 
the  name  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

Symptoms. — The  attack  is  sudden,  and  may  occur  at  any  time,  though  it 
is  most  frequent  during  sleep,  from  which  the  child  awakes  with  a  start,  and 
in  great  apparent  alarm.  He  is  seized  with  inability  to  inhale  the  air;  and 
the  first  symptoms  are  those  of  a  struggle  for  breath,  with  the  head  thrown 
back,  the  breast  elevated,  the  nostrils  expanded,  the  mouth  open,  and  ail  the 
muscles  of  inspiration  in  almost  convulsive  action.  The  veins  of  the  neck 
and  head  are  distended;  and  the  countenance  is  fluked,  swollen,  and  pur- 
plish, or  of  a  pale  cadaverous  hue^  with  an  expression  of  extreme  anxiety 
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snd  distress.  At  length,  bnt  occasionally  not  until  symptoms  of  asphyxia 
appear,  the  spasm  of  the  glottis  somewhat  relaxes,  and  the  air  rushes  in,  with 
a  shrill,  whooping  sound.  The  child  then  usually  begins  to  cry,  and,  after 
a  short  period  of  hurried  breathing,  returns  to  his  previous  health.  But  the 
stridulous  sound  during  inspiration  is  not  absolutely  essential;  for  it  some- 
times happens  that  the  spasm,  instead  of  yielding  partially,  relaxes  at  once 
and  completely,  so  as  to  allow  the  air  to  enter  quietly.  Not  unfrequently, 
along  with  the  difficulty  of  inspiration,  there  is  a  spasmodic  contraction  of 
the  fingers  and  toes;  and  the  paroxysm  is  sometimes  followed  by  genei^ 
convulsions.  When  the  attack  is  over,  the  child  id  .free  from  all  symptoms 
of  disease  of  the  throat.  Occasionally  only  a  single  paroxysm  occurs  at  first, 
and  the  disease  does  not  return  for  weeks.  But  the  interval  is  often  much 
shorter;  and,  in  bad  cases,  the  attacks  take  place  several  times  a  day,  increas- 
ing in  duration  and  frequency,  until  they  occupy  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour 
at  a  time,  and  sometimes  scarcely  have  an  appreciable  intermission  between 
them. 

The  complaint  is  usually  unattended  with  cough,  fiver,  bronchial  disease,  or 
any  appreciable  inflammation  of  the  larynx  or  trachea.  By  the  absence  of 
these  i^ections  it  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  croup. 

Though  often  a  trifling  disease,  it  is  sometimes  far  otherwise.  In  some 
instances,  the  child  perishes  with  asphyxia  from  the  persistence  of  the  spasm. 
The  interruption  of  respiration,  when  the  fits  are  frequent,  gives  rise  to  a 
degree  of  cerebral  congestion,  which  sometimes  produces  convulsions,  or  other 
serious  morbid  phenomena.  But  in  general  the  complaint,  when  alarming, 
is  so  merely  as  a  sign  of  serious  disorder  elsewhere.  It  is  often,  rather  a 
symptom  than  itself  a  disease.  Though  said  by  some  writers  to  be  frequent^ 
it  has  been  rare  within  the  observation  of  the  author. 

M.  H^rard,  who  saw  much  of  the  disease  in  the  Children's  Hospital  at 
Paris^  asserts  that  no  characteristic  morbid  condition  can  be  discovered  after 
death.  The  emphysema,  which  he  uniformly  noticed,  i»  an  effect  and  not  a 
cause.  By  this  writer,  spasm  of  the  diaphragm  is  considered  as  sometimes 
forming  an  essential  part  of  the  affection,  being  the  cause,  in  all  cases,  of  the 
peculiar  sonorous  inspiration  by  which  the  disease  is  characterized,  and  which 
he  states  to  be  occasionally  present  without  the  spasm  of  the  glottis.  {Med. 
Times,  Nov.  6,  1847.) 

Causes. — The  disease  appears  sometimes  to  depend  upon  a  general  morbid 
excitability  of  the  nervous  system^  directed  especially  to  the  muscles  of  th^ 
glottis,  which  contract  spasmodically  from  slight  causes,  such  as  the  sudden 
contact  of  cold  sir,  any  quick  unexpected  movement,  or  vivid  mental  emotion, 
especially  fright.  Hence  infants  are  sometimes  attacked  with  it,  when  tossed 
playfully  in  the  air.  The  act  of  swallowing  occasionally  brings  on  an  attack. 
This  morbid  nervous  irritability  is  most  frequently  owing  to  dentition ;  but 
it  may  also  be  produced  by  other  causes  which  deteriorate  the  general  health, 
such  as  impure  and  confined  air,  and  unwholesome  food.  Attacks  may  be 
brought  on  by  sources  of  irritation  in  the  intestines,  including  undigested 
food,  acidity,  acrid  secretions,  and  worms.  Disorder  in  the  alimentary  canal 
is,  indeed,  believed  by  some  to  be  its  most  frequent  cause;  and  hence  it  is 
apt  to  occur  in  infants  fed  by  the  hand.  In  some  instances,  the  disease  is 
associated  with,  and  probably  dependent  on,  affection  of  the  brain,  and  has 
been  considered  as  one  of  ^he  earliest  signs  of  hydrocephalus.  It  has  also 
been  ascribed  to  inflammation  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow, 
and  to  tumours  pressing  on  the  par  vagum,  or  the  recurrent  nerve,  which* 
regulates  the  movements  of  the  glottis.  Thus,  it  has  appeared' to  arise  from 
enlarged  absorbent  glands  in  the  neck;  and  the  thymus  gland  has  been  found 
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of  UDusnal  magnitude  in  soine  fatal  cases.  Some  authors  consider  the  latter 
as  among  the  chief  causes  of  the  com{>laint,  which  has  therefore  heen  named 
thymic  asthma. 

Treatment — It  is  sometimes  highly  important  to  relax  the  spasm  of  the 
glottis  at  the  commencement,  of  the  paroxysm,  so  «s  to  prevent  asphyxia. 
This  may  generally  be  accomplished  by  dashing  cold  water  upon  the  face  or 
shoulders,  gently  slapping  the  back,  breast,  or  nates,  blowing  into  the  -face  or 
ear,  or  exposure  to  a  current  of  cool  air  at  an  open  window.  When  the  spasm 
recurs  frequently,  it  may  often  be  prevented  by  the  warm  bath,  nauseating 
medicines,  and  antispasmodics  injected  into  the  rectum.  Should  the  symp- 
toms be  alarming,  tobacco  should  be  applied  to  the  throat  in  the  form  of  a 
cataplasm.  It  is  said  also  to  have  proved  very  effectual  in  the  form  of  ene- 
ma, prepared  with  five  grains  of  the  tobacco  and  a  fluidounce  of  hot  water. 
t>r.  F.  Collins,  of  Wanstcad,  England,  has  employed  the  inhalation  of  chlo- 
roform, in  several  cases,  with  unfailitag  success.  (^Lond,  Med,  Times  ami  Gaz.^ 
April,  1853,  p.  380.)  But  the  practitioner  must  bear  in  mind  the  hazardous 
character  of  this  remedy.  Should  the  danger  of  death  from  asphyxia  appear 
imminent,  and  no  other  remedy  have  proved  availing,  recourse  should  be  had 
to  tracheotomy,  which  could  scarcely  fail  to  rescue  the  patient  for  the  time. 
But  it  must  be  very  rarely  requisite.  Artificial  respiration  is  recommended 
by  Dr.  Reid. 

Tl^e  general  nervous  excitability  in  which  the  complaint  sometimes  origi- 
nates, should  be  controlled  by  the  nervous  stimulants,  which  have  the  pro- 
perty of  equalizing  the  excitement.  For  this  purpose,  aseafetida  or  valerian 
may  be  given  internally,  and  garlic  applied  in  the  form  of  cataplasms  to  the 
feet„  or  with  hot  brandy  to  the  spine.  Narcotics  may  also  prove  useful,  when 
the  brain  is  not  diseased,  by  diminishing  the  sensibility  to  exciting  causes. 
Tonics  and  the  cold  bath,  when  the  latter  does  not  induce  the  spasm  by  the 
alarm  it  produces,  are  also  useful  by  giving  strength  to  the  nervous  system. 
Inhalation  of  the  vapour  of  ether  was  effectual  in  a  very  bad  case,  recorded 
by  Mr.  Image,  of  the  Suffolk  Hospital,  England.  It  was  applied  by  means 
of  a  sponge  held  to  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  at  the  commencement  of  each 
recurring  paroxysm,  which  was  thus  instantly  set  aside ;  and  at  length  the 
disposition  to  a  return  of  the  paroxysms  ceased  entirely.  (^Prov^  Med  and 
Surff.  Joum.y  June  2,  1847.) 

Attention  should  always  be  paid  to  the  gums,  which  should  be  lanced  if 
swollen  and  painful.  When  the  dentition  is  peculiarly  difficult  and  painful, 
blisters  may  be  applied  behind  the  ears,  or  at  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

The  bowels  should  also  be  scrupulously  attended  to.  If  the  stools  are 
white,  or  otherwise  disordered  from  deranged  biliary  secretion,  minute  doees 
of  the  mercurial  pill  or  calomel  should  be  given,  or  mercury  with  chalk  if 
there  is  diarrhoea.  Acidity  must  be  corrected  by  the  usual  remedies.  Should 
a  tendency  to  constipation  exist,  it  must  be  counteracted  by  rhubarb,  magne- 
sia, castor  oil,  or  other  mild  cathartic,  so  as  to  obtain  one  or  two  stoola  daily. 
The  diet  should  be  very  carefully  regulated,  and  all  indigestible  or  acescent 
food  forbidden.  The  mother's  milk  is  usually  the  beat  food  under  the  year, 
and  cow's  milk  with  arrowroot,  ground  riee,  &c.,  and  animal  broths  in  mode- 
ration  afterward.  The  child  should  be  clothed  warmly,  and  made  to  breathe 
a  free  and  pure  air.  Especial  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  all  frights,  and 
other  sudden  or  violent  emotions. 

Should  there  be  reason  to  suspect  disease  of  the  brain,  or  tumours  pressing 
upon  the  par  vagum  or  its  recurrent  branch,  as  the  cause  of  the  complaint, 
the  remedies  should  be  addressed  to  these  affections. 
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2.  Spasm  of  the  Glottis  in  Adults. — Occasionally  the  glottis  10 
gpasmodically  affected  in  adults,  independently  of  inflammation.  The  same 
phenomena  to  a  certain  extent  occur  as  in  children.  There  is  first  difficulty 
with  laborious  effort  in  inspiration,  then  the  shrill  whooping  sound  arising 
from  the  entrance  of  air  through  the  somewhat  open  'but  still  contracted 
passage, 'and  occasionally  a  croupy  cough.  The  spasm  may  be  excited,  and 
sometimes  fatally,  by  a  foreign  body  in  the  larynx  or  pharynx.  Choking  is 
in  such  cases  not  mechanical ;  but  arises  from  inToluntary  contraction  of  the 
laryngeal  muscles,  consequent  upon  irritation  of  parts  supplied  with  branches 
of  the  same  nenres.  The  affection  results  most  frequently  from  an  unstable 
a;nd  excitable  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  and  is  merely  one  of  the  pro* 
toan  forms  in  which  hysteria  exhibits  itself.  Sometimes  it  appears  to  have 
it^  origin  in  spinal,  sometimes  in  cerebral  irritation.  It  may  also  be  produced 
hy  tumours  pressing  upon  the  recurrent  nerve,  as  aneurism  of  the  aorta  and 
its  primary  branches.  .  It  is  much  more  common  in  women  than  in  men. 

The  treatment  must  be  directed  to  the  cause,  and  is  for  the  most  part  such 
as  is  adapted  to  cases  of  hysteria.  Antispasmodics,  narcotics,  tonics,  the  cold 
or  shower-bath,  a  proper  regulation  of  the  intestinal  and  uterine  functions, 
oounier-irritation  tq  the  spine,  an  appropriate  diet,  and  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  are  the  chief  remedies. 

3.  Suppression  of  the  Voice,  or  Aphonia.-— Allusion  is  here 
made  only  to  affections  of  the  voice  of  a  nervous  character,  independently 
of  inflammation  or  organic  alteration  of  the  larynx.  Changes  of  the  vofbe  of 
this  kind  are  not  uncommon.  Sometimes  it  becomes  acute,  or  of  a  higher 
key,  though  feeble.  The  voice  of  a  man  is  thus  rendered  feminine,  or  puerile. 
Sometimes  the  alteration  is  of  an  opposite  character,  the  voice  becoming  low, 
or  hoarse,  or  croaking,  so  that  a  child  or  a  woman  will  speak  like  a  man.  In 
many  instances,  it  is  entirely  suppressed.  No  sound  is  formed  above  that  of 
the  breath,  and  speech  is  in  whispers.  The  attack  may  be  sudden  or  gradual, 
and  brief  or  of  long  and  indefinite  duration. 

Catues. — These  are  numerous.  Among  the  moat  frequent  is  the  irregular 
distribution  of  nervous  influence  consequent  upon  general  debility,  as  after 
long  continued  or  exhausting  diseases.  The  affeetion  is  often  nothing  but  a 
form  of  hysteria.  Sometimes  it  depends  upon  debility  of  the  laryngeal  mus- 
cles alone ;  as  where  these  have  been  overstrained  by  protracted  and  excessive 
efforts  in  speaking  or  singing.  Occasionally  an  attack  is  brought  on  by  a 
sudden  and  strong  mental  emotion,  as  of  joy,  anger,  or  fright.  Quiek  changes 
from,  a  warm  to  a  very  cold  air  have  induced  it.  In  some  instances,  it  ap- 
pears to  depend  on  sympathy  with  intestinal  irritation,  or  disease  of  the  sexual 
organs,  whether  in  man  or  woman.  It  has  attended  the  poisonous  action  of 
lead,  and  has  been  brought  on  by  powerful  narcotics,  as  belladonna  and  stra- 
monium. Another  frequent  source  of.  it  is  disease  affecting  the  par  vagum  or 
recurrent  nerve,  or  one  of  the  nervous  centres.  Hence  it  may  attend  aneur- 
isms in  the  upper  part  of  the  ehest,  and,  in  the  form  of  partial  or  complete 
palsy  of  the  larynx,  may  depend  upon  congestion  or  effusion  in  the  brain,  or 
other  organic  cerebral  disease. 

Treatment. — When  the  disease  depends  on  general  debility,  the  obvious 
plan  of  cure  is  to  restore  strength  by  tonics,  the  cold  bath,  nourishing  fbod, 
and  exercise.  When  a  mere  form  of  hysteria,  it  is  to  be  treated  like  spasm 
of  the  glottis  from  the  same  cause.  If  the  brain  is  in  fault,  our  remedies 
must  be  addressed  to  that  organ,  and  must  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  affeo- 
tion.  Nox  vomica  or  strychnia  may  be  employed,  when  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  a  paralytic  state  of  the  muscles  of  the  glottis,  without  sufficient  active 
eongeation  or  inflanunation  of  the  nervons  centres  to  contraindioate  its  use. 
TOL.  I.  68 
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Aphonia  arising  from  temporary .  causes  often  disappears  spootaneoivlv. 
When  produced  by  cold,  it  is  cured  by  hot  teas,  or  warm  stimulating  drinks, 
given  so  as  to  produce  perspiration.  If  the  result  of  lead  poison,  it  may  he 
treated  by  mercdry,  and  by  measures  calculated  to  stimulate  the  organ,  ^ueh 
measures  are  also  obviously  proper  in  all  cases,  where  the  modification  of  the 
voice  depends  on  debility  of  the  laryngeal  muscles.  Under  such  circnni- 
stances^  we  may  employ  gargles  of  alum  and  other  astringents  whether  ve^ 
table  or  mineral,  stimulating  inhalations,  electricity  or  galvanism,  external 
Notation  by  means  of  sinapisms,  blist^^,  croton  oil,  or  a  seton,  and  strychnii 
applied  to  a  blistered  surface,  or  taken  internally.  Inhalation  of  the  vapnars 
cff  benzoin  has  been  found  effectual.  Dr.  Pancoast,  of  Philadelphia,  his 
related  two  cases  in  which  the  voice  was  restored  by  inhalation  of  chloriae. 
{Tran^,  of  Am.  Mecl,  Assodatumy  iii.  186.)  The  vapour  of  ether  with  balsam 
of  Tolu  has  been  recommended.  -  Solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  has  been  applied 
directly  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  larynx,  with  success  in  several  ca^«. 
l>y  M.  Trousseau ;  but  the  operation  requires  dexterity,  and  should  be  trie*] 
only  by  a  skilful  hand,  and  after  a  fruitless  employment  of  other  remedies. 

4.  Ijar3rngeal  and  Tracheal  Pains. — Neuralgia  of  the  Larynjr 
and  Trachea, — Severe  pain  sometimes  attacks  these  parts,  without  any  evi- 
dence whatever  of  inflammation.  -  It  is  felt  along  the  anterior  part  of  tb^ 
throat,  and  beneath  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum.  Like  other  ibnn.^  of 
neuralgia,  it  may  occur  in  paroxysms,  or  may  be  continuous  for  a  con»idrn- 
ble  time,  and  varies  greatly  in  degree.  It  may  or  may  not  be  aocompanie<l 
with  spasm  of  the  muscular  fibres.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  it  is  probably 
rheumatic  or  gouty  irritation,  in  constitutions  of  a  nervous  character.  It  roav 
arise  also  from  other  causes  of  neuralgia  elsewhere,  as  general  debility,  or  irri- 
tation existing  in  the  nervous  centres,  or  in  the  course  of  the  nerves  snppljiog 
the  parts.  In  persons  prediftposed  to  the  affection,  it  is  mmetimes  excited 
by  breathing  cold  air.  The  remedies  are  the  same  as  for  neuralgia  e-'oe- 
rally.  Those  especially  applicable  in  this  case  would  be  the  inhalatioD  of 
warm  aqueous  vapour,  either  unmixed  or  impregnated  with  the  vapoun  "f 
narcotic  and  anodyne  substances,  such  as  opium,  camphor,  and  coninm ;  the 
smoking  of  tobacco  or  stramonium ;  and  the  appli?ation  of  a  blister  over  tht 
seat  of  pain,  and  the  sprinkling  of  morphia  upon  the  blistered  surftfc. 
When  apt  to  be  induced  by  cold  air,  it  may  proliibly  be  best  prevented  Iv 
the  habitual  use  of  the  cold  shower-bath,  or  the  frequent  application  of  old 
water  to  the  neck  and.  breast.  An  attack  may  sometimes  be  averted  l>v 
holding  a  silk  handkerchief  to  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  upon  entering  the 
open  air. 

•Article  IL 

HOOPING'COUGH,  or  PERTUSSIS. 

Si/n. — Chin-cougb. — ConTulsive  Cough  of  Children.— ^Tussis  conTiilshra,  apasmodici. 

•trangulans,  &c. 

This  is  a  contagious  disease,  characterized  by  frequent  paroxysms  of  coosh- 
ing,  in  which  the  expiration  is  broken  into  numerous  short,  rapid^  and  ^pa«- 
modic  movements,  and  the  inspiration  is  long,  and  frequently  sonorou*.  I: 
most  frequently  affects  young  children.  Medical  writers  usually  divide  it 
into  three  stages ;  1.  the  catarrhal  or  forming  stage,  2.  the  spasmodic  jit^re. 
or  that  of  progress  and  maturity,  and  8.  the  declining  stage.  The  limits  i^f 
these  several  stages  are  not  always  well  defined,  nor  do  they  all  exist  in  every 
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instance  of  the  disease.  Something  like  them,  however,  is  very  geilerally 
observable ;  and  the  division  enables  the  symptoms  to  be  more  conveniently 
grouped  in  description,  than  they  could  be  without  this  or  some  similar 
arrangement. 

Si/mptomff  Conrfe,  cCv.— ^The  disease  generally  begins,  like  a  common  cold, 
with  coryza,  red  and  watery  eyes,  sneezings  irritation  of  throat,  a  dry  cough, 
and  sometimes  febrile  symptoms ;  and  it  is  often  impossible  to  distinguish  it, 
with  certainty,  at  this  period,  from  catarrh.  The  cough,  however j  has  usually 
more  of  a  paroxysmal  character ;  and  this  circumstance,  in  connexion  with 
the  fact  that,  the  disease  is  prevalent  at  the  time,  is  sufficient  to  fix  suspicion 
upon  the  case,  and  put  the  practitioner  upon  his  guard.  This  stage  continues, 
in  most  cases,  for  one  or  two  weeks,  before  decided  spasmodic  symptoms  ap- 
pear. Sometimes,  however,  its  duration  is  shorter,  and  sometimes  longer. 
Instances,  indeed,  now  and  then  occur,  in  which  the  characteristic  symptoms 
of  the  disease  appear  at  the  outset ;  and  it  is  occasionally  observed,  during  the 
prevalence  of  hooping-cough,  that  catarrhal  affections  run  a  corresponding 
course,  as  if  dependent  upon  the  same  cause,  though  destitute  of  the  peculiar 
spasmodic  phenomena. 

But,  in  most  cases,  at  the  end  of  eight  or  ten  days,  the  cough  begins  to 
change,  gradually  assuming  the  proper  character  of  pertussis;  and  the  disease 
passes  into  the  second  stage.  This,  when  fully  formed,  presents  the  follow- 
ing symptoms.  At  irregular  intervals  through  the  day  and  night,  the  child 
is  seized  with  an  irresistible  disposition  to  cough.  But  the  sound,  in'stead 
of  occupying  continuously  the' whole  time  of  expiration,  as  in  ordinary. com- 
plaints of  the  chest,  is  broken  into  a  number  of  short  coughs,  which  succeed 
each  other  with  an  almost  convulsive  force  and  rapidity;  and  the  inspiration 
that  immediately  follows  is  long,  difficult,  and  often  attended  with  a  shrill  or 
whooping  sound,  which  has  given  its  common  name  to  the  complaint.  This 
fluccefssion  of  spasmodic  cough  and  shrill  inspiration  is  repeated  again  and 
again,  thus  constituting  a  paroxysm,  which  lasts  variously  from  thirty  seconds 
to  fifteen  minutes,  or  even  Ibnger.  During  the  paroxysm,  the  face  is  flushed, 
swollen,  and  sometimes  purplish  or  livid,  the  veins  of  the  neck  and  temples 
distended,  the  eyes  prominent,  and  the  countenance  expressive  of  much  dis- 
tress. The  child,  if  lying,  starts  up  into  the  sitting  posture,  and,  if  standing, 
seizes  some  person  or  object  near  him  for  support.  In  violent  cases,  the 
blood  sometimes  escapes  from  the  nose,  mouth,  or  ears,  or  is  extravasated 
into  the  tissue  of  the  coujunctiva;  and  the  urine 'and  feces  are  discharged 
involuntarily.  The  paroxysm  usually  terminates  with  the  expectoration  of 
transparent  mucus,  and  not  unfrcquently  in  vomiting,  which  appears  to  relax 
the  spasm,  and  thus  proves  serviceable  in  the  complaint.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, no  discharge  takes  place  from  the  lungs  or  stomach,  and  the  paroxysm 
ceases  with  the,  exhaustion  of  the  patient.  For  a  short  time  after  it  is  ovef, 
the  child  appears  feeble  and  perhaps  trembling,  with  hurried  pulse  and 
breathing;  but  he  soon  recovers  from  these  symptoms,  and  seems  as  if  no^ 
thing  had  happened,  resuming  his  play  or  occupations  with  his  ordinary 
cheerfulness,  and  often  showing  an  eager  desire  for  food,  especially  after 
vomiting.  If  asleep  when  seized  with  a  cough,  he  lies  down  when  it  is 
passed,  and  is  soon  asleep  again. 

The  successive  broken  coughs,  so  characteristic  of  the  disease,  are  obviously 
the  result  of  short  and  quick  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  expiration.  This 
symptom  not  unfrcquently  occurs  long  before  the  whooping  sound,  which,  in 
some  few  instances,  is  very  seldom  or  never  heard  throughout  the  complain^. 
The  sonorous  inspiration,  or  whooping,  is  owing  to  the  difficult  passage  of 
the  air  through  the  contracted  and  rigid  chink  jof  the  glottis,  as  happens  also 
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in  oronp,  and  the  crowing  fliseaae  of  children.  The  eipeotontion  is  profaibly 
produced,  not  by  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mocoos  membrane,  bat  in 
consequence  of  the  violent  agitation  of  the  InngB,  which  induces  an  increased 
afflux  of  blood  and  consequent  increased  secretion,  exactly  in  the  same  man- 
ner bM  prolonged  fits  of  laughter.  The  Tomiting  Arises  from  the  disturbed 
■movements  of  the  fauces,  and  seems  to  be  a  provisicm  of  nature  for  a  solution 
of  the  paroxysm.  There  is  no  previous  or  subsequent  sickness  of  the  stomach. 

The  paroxysms  recur  quite  irregnlarly,  sometimes  without  apparent  cause, 
9ometime8  from  slight  causes,  such  as  exposure  to  cold  air,  sudden  or  rapid 
movements,  crying,  attempts  at  swallowing,  fits  of  passion,  irritating  inhala- 
tions, and  even  the  sight  of  others  labouring  under  an  attack.  The  period 
of  their  recurrence  is  very  different  in  different  cases.  In  some,  there  is  only 
an  interval  of  a  few  minutes  between  them,  in  others,  they  occur  not  oftener 
than  eight  or  ten  times  in  twenty^four  hours ;  and  there  is  every  intervening 
degree  of  freouency.  Authors  do  not  agree  upon  the  point,  whether  they 
pecur  oftener  during  the  day  or  night;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that 
there  is  no  great  difference  in  this  respect.  The  patient  is  oiUn  sensible,  for 
some  time  previously  to  the  seizure,  that  it  is  about  to  take  place.  A  tickling 
sensation  in  the  larynx  and  upper  part  of  the  trachea,  pains  in  the  breast, 
and  increased  frequency  of  the  pnlse  and  respiration,  often  precede  the  pt^ 
oxysm;  and  the  child  appears  to  dread  its  approach,  and  to  repress  the  dis- 
position to  cough  as  long  as  possible. 

The  paroxysms  increase  in  frequency  and  violence  nntil  the  complaint  is  at 
its  height,  which  is  usually  in  four  of  five  weeks  from  the  commencement  of 
the  attack,  though  the  time  may  be  considerably  shorter  or  longer.  The  dis- 
ease then  appears  to  remain  stationary  for  about  two  or  three  weeks,  aflcr 
which  it  begins  to  decline^  und  the  third  stage  commences.  The  spells  of 
coughing  now  gradually  become  less  frequent  and  severe,  and  more  catairhal, 
being  attended  with  the  expectoration  of  opaque  whitish  or  yellowish  matter, 
and  losing  much  of  the  spasmodic  or  eonvubive  character.  At  length  the 
broken  expiration  and  the  whooping  sound  cease  entirely;  and  the  patient  ia 
either  well,  or  affected  with  a  slight  ordinary  cough,  which  in.  its  turn  ceises. 
But  not  unfrequently  the  termination  is  much  less  regular.  Sometimes  the 
symptoms,  after  having  ceased,  reappear  for  a  time.  Frequently,  after  resto- 
ration to  health,  if  the  patient  acquires  a  coqgh  from  any  cause,  it  is  apt  to 
exhibit  more  or  less  of  the  characteristics  of  pertussis.  Occasionally  the  dis- 
ease seems  to  assume  a  chronic  form,  and  is  indefinitely  protracted.  Its  dva- 
tion  is  quite  ubcertain.  Sometimes  it  has  disappeared  in  a  month  or  az 
weeks,  while  in  other  cases,  it  is  asserted  to  have  run  on  for  two  years.  Il 
will  probably  be  no  great  deviation  from  the  truth,  to  state  that,  in  its  oidi- 
nary  course,  the  disease  occupies  about  three  months;  six  weeks  being  al- 
lowed for  its  formation  and  progress,  two  or  three  for  its  highest  elevation, 
and  three  or  four  for  its  decline. 

As  above  described,  hooping-cough  is  in  its  simple  uncomplicated  fora. 
Except  the  catarrhal  symptoms  at  the  commencement,  it  does  not  necessanij 
show  any  signs  of  bronchial  inflammation.  The  patient  runs  about,  ofien 
with  a  good  appetite,  and,  except  during  the  paroxysm,  suffers  little.  There 
is  no  fever,  or  only  an  occasional  slight  accession,  dependent  probably  on  sosm 
temporary  irritation  of  the  bronchial  or  alimentary  mucous  membruie.  Aus- 
cultation may  sometimes  detect  the  dry  or  mucous  rales;  but  very  often,  u 
asserted  by  Blache  from  personal  observation,  it  discovers  no  morbid  sonad* 
whatever  in  the  chest.  (Diet,  de  M6d,y  ix.  27.)  It  is  a  carious  &ct,  thai, 
during  the  paroxysm,  the  respiratory  murmur  cannot  be  heard.  The  air  does 
not  enter  the  air-cells,  either  in  consequence  of  the  deficient  <|iuntity  that  ii 
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allowed  to  pass  the  glottis,  or,  what  fg  veiy  probable,  from  gpannddio  cloBnre 
of  the  small  tubes.  Imineeliately  after  the  paroxysm,  the  ordinary  sound  of 
respiration  is  heard  distinctly. 

The  force  of  the  disease  varies  much  even  in  its  simple  fcHin.  In  some 
instances,  it  is  so  slight  that  it  can  scarcely  be  determined,  after  recovery, 
whether  the  child  has  had  hooping-coagh  or  not.  In  others  again  it  is  very 
severe,  with  frequent  and  violent  paroxysms,  which  seem  to  threaten  suffoca- 
tion. By  the  pressure  upon  the  brain,  fatal  oonvultions  are  sometimes 
brought  on ;  ana  death  may  also  take  place  from  asphyxia  during  die  parox- 
ysm. A  case  of  death  is  recorded  from  emphysema  of  the  neck  and  medias- 
tinum, consequent  upon  a  violent  paroxysm  of  coughing.  (London  Lancet, 
Aug.  1849.)  In  protracted  cases,  great  emaciation  and  debility  sometimes 
ensue,  and  the  patient  may  die  of  exhaustion.  But  these  results  are  oompa- 
raUvely  rare.  The  simple  form  of  the  disease  almost  always  terminates- 
&vourably.  It  is,  however,  liable  to  complications,  which  are  very  often 
dangerous,  and  not  unfrequently  fatal; 

Of  these  complications  the  most  frequent  are  probably  bronolritis  and  pnea> 
monia.  When  the  child  becomes  steadily  febrile,  one  of  these  affections  may 
be  suspected.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  peculiar  symptoms  of  pertussis  to> 
be  diminished  during  their  continuance,  and  to  reappear  upon  their  decline. 
A  certain  degree  of  bronchial  inflammation  is  not  unusual  in  the  early  stage, 
and  for  some  time  even  after  the  spasmodic  symptoms  have  appeared.  But 
fkiu  is  not  often  serious.  That  from  which  danger  is  most  to  be  apprehended 
occurs  at  an  advanced  period  of  the  disease.  It  may  affect  the  larger  tubes 
exclusively,  or  may  penetrate  into  their  minute  ramifications.  The  symptoms 
and  physical  signs  are  the  same  as  in  bronchitis  from  other  causes.  Pneu- 
monia very  seldom  occurs  early  in  the  complaint.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  state 
that  they  have  not  observed  it  in  children  who  have  perished  before  the  twenty- 
seventh  day.  {Malad:  de$  En/anU,  ii.  216.)  It  is  usually  lobular,  though 
it  eccasionally  also  affects  large  portions  of  the  lung  continuously. 

Convulsions  are  another  frequent  complication  of  hooping-cough.  They 
are  most  apt  to  occur  during  the  period  of  dentition.  They  may  be  owing 
simply  to  an  excessively  excitable  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  induced 
by  the  two  affections  jointly.  In  this  case,  they  are  not  necessarily  very  dan- 
gerous. A  more  serious  form  of  them  is  that  which  occurs  in. consequence  of 
congestion  or  effusion  within  the  cranium,  indicated  by  a  rolling  of  the  head, 
contracted  or  dilated  pupil,  squinting,  paralysis  of  some  portion  of  the  body, 
and  comatose  symptoms.  Occasionally  they  are  the^  mere  expression  t>f  a 
hydrocephalic  condition  of  the  brain ;  in  which  case  they  are  almost  neces- 
sarily fatal.     (See  Tubereidous  Meningitis  and  Bydrocef^altu.) 

Croup  sometimes  complicates  pertussis,  and,  if  of  the  pseudo-membranous 
character,  is  greatly  to  be  dreaded. 

Still  another  complication  is  inflammation  of  some  portion  of  the  alimentary 
oanal,  indicated  by  fever  of  the  remittent  character,  furred  tongue,  tenderness 
and  sometimes  swelling  of  the  abdomen,  diarrhoea,  &c.  The  hepatic  secretion 
is  not  unfrequently  deranged. 

When  any  predisposition  to  tubercles  exists,  these  are  very  apt  to  be  deve- 
loped. Dropsical  efiiision  sometimes  attends  pertussis.  Various  other  dis- 
eases have  been  enumerated  as  occasional  accompaniments,  l;»ut  their  presence 
is  in  general  merely  accidental. 

Taking  into  consideration  till  the  complications  of  pertussis,  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  disease  calculated  to  excite  solicitude,  and  a  careftQ  watchfulness. 
Great  numbers  die  of  it  in  every  epidemic.  It  is  most  fatal  in  children  under 
two  years,  probably  because  then  combined  with  dentition.    By  comparing 
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results  stated  by  Dr.  Condie,  it  appears  that  the  average  deaths  from  hooping- 
couf^b,  in  our  Atlantic  cities,  are  about  one  in  seventy  of  the  whole  number 
of  deaths  from  all  diseases:  while  in  various  countries  of  Northern  Europe 
mentioned,  it  is  nearly  one  in  thirty-four,     (Bigeasea  of  Children,^  p.  325.) 

Anatomical  Characters. — After  death,  in  uncomplicated  cases,  no  other 
morbid  appearance  is  observed  than  some  signs  of  congestion  of  the  brain,  and 
a  viscid  mucus  in  the  bronchia.  But,  as  death  very  rarely  occurs  in  such 
casesj  there  is  seldom  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  their  anatomical  charac- 
ters. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  several  additional  affections  of 
which  patients  may  die  leave  their  peculiar  marks  behind  them,  which  aro 
enumerated  under  the  proper  heads.  One  organic  lesion  it  is  proper  to  notice 
here,  as  a  common  attendant  upon  the  advanced  stages  of  fatal  cases.  The 
lesion  alluded  to  is  a  dilatation  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  This  has  been  ascribed 
by  some  to  pressure  from  violent  coughing;  but  the  explanation  hardly  appears 
probable,  when  we  consider  that  the  chief  force  exerted  is  in  expiration.  It 
is,  I  think,  more  justly  attributed  by  Guersent  and  others  to  an  increased  nu- 
trition under  the  stimulus  of  irritation. 

Causes. — One  of  the  most  common  causes  of  pertussis  is  certainly  epidemic 
influence.  But  this  is  not  so  sweeping  in  its  rauge,  nor  so  rapid  in  its  pro- 
gr(;ss  as  the  cause  of  influenza.  Epidemic  hooping-cough  is  more  commonly 
somewhat  partial  in  its  prevalence,  like  measles  and  scarlatina,  affecting  only 
certain  districts  or  cities,  or  even  parts  only  of  these,  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
parts.  Sometimes  the  disease  attends  an  epidemic  of  measles,  and  is  occasion- 
ally associated  with  the  influenza  in  certain  localities.  It  is  altogether  irregu- 
lar in  the  periods  of  its  recurrence.  Its  fatality  is  said  to  be  much  greater  in 
some  epidemics  than  in  others.  It  is  not  confined  to  ^ny  season,  though  per- 
haps more  frequent  in  cold  than  in  warm  weather.  The  disease-  is  more 
favourable  in  spring  than  in  autumn,  because  its  latter  stages,  in  which  there 
is  greatest  danger  of  pectoral  inflammation,  are  brought  into  the  summer  in- 
stead of  the  winter.  Occasionally  the  complaint  is  sporadic.  Different  opinions 
have  been  entertained  of  its  contagious  nature;  but  the  great  majority  of 
writers  are  united  in  believing  that  it  is  propagated  from  individual  to  indi- 
vidual; and  it  does  not  appear  to  the  author  possible  to  resist  the  weight  of 
evidence  in  favour  of  this  view.  It  is  probably  most  contagious  at  the  period 
of  its  highest  developement. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  disease  occurs  only  once  in  the  same  person.  Excep- 
tions occasionally  happen  to  this  rule,  as  in  all  othor  contagious  diseases.  It 
is  confined  to  no  age,  sex,  or  condition  of  life.  Persons  advanced  in  life  are 
sometimes  attacked,  and  Dr.  Watson  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  child  was 
born  with  it.  For  a  very  obvious  reason,  however,  it  is  confined  chiefly  to 
early  childhood.  Being  frequently  prevalent  and  highly  contagious,  it  at-tacks 
most  persons  early  in  life;  and  adults  escape  because  they  have  once  had  the 
disease.  It  is  said  to  affect  infants  less  frequently  before  than  after  the  com- 
mencement of  dentition.  But  may  not  this  be  owing  to  the  fact,  that,  upon 
the  whole,  very  young  infants  are  less  exposed  to  the  cause? 

Nuture. — Very  different  opinions  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  nature  of 
hooping-cough.  Some  consider  it  as  essentially  a  variety  of  bronchitis;  but 
this  opinion  is  not  tenable;  because  the  best  evidence  exists,  both  from  the 
physical  signs  during  life  and  examination  after  death,  that  the  bronchia  are 
often  wholly  free  from  inflammation.  Others  again  ascribe  the  phenomena 
to  cerebral  disorder,  considering  this  to  be  the  essential  feature  of  the  disease. 
But  this  opinion  wants  the  support  of  facts.  No  proof  whatever  is  afforded 
by  the  symptoms  that  the  brain  is  chiefly  disordered.  It  seems  to  the  author 
very  clear  that  the  complaint  is  not  wholly  and  exclusively  either  inflammA- 
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tory  or  nervous.  The  cause  appears  to  be  capable  of  giving  rise  to  inflammar 
tion  of  the  air-passages  directly ;  for  this  is  often  the  first  observable  effect^ 
and,  when  not  sufficient  immediately  to  induce  inflammation,  it  strongly  pre- 
disposes to  that  condition,  as  proved  by  the  frequency  of  bronchitis  and  pneu* 
mouia  in  the  latter  stages.  But  it  is  not  less  certain  that  the  same. cause 
gives  rise  immediately  to  nervous  disorder  of  the  respiratory  passa^^es;  fpr 
this  not  unfrequently  exists  without  any  inflammation  whatever  in  the  second 
stage  of  the  disease,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  is  the  first  eficct  produced.  Usu- 
ally the  catarrhal  and  spasmodic,  in  other  words  the  inflammatory  and  the 
nervous  effects,  exist  in  the  same  case,  and  not  unfrequently  conjointly;  but 
the  cause  may  operate  exclusively  in  either  of  these  directions ;  for  cases  some- 
times occur  in  which  the  peculiar  spasmodic  phenomena  are  quite  unoompli- 
cated,  while  others  have  been  observed,  In  all  probability  ascribable  to  the 
game  epidemic  cause,  which  have  been  catarrhal  throughout.  Some  have 
ascribed  the  complaint  to  inflammation  of  the  pneumogastrio  nerve,  and  have 
even  found  that  nerve  inflamed  after  death ;  but  other  close  observers  have 
searched  in  vain  for  this  condition  of  things,  through  a  long  series  of  dis- 
sections. 

Treuim^it.- — In  simple  cases  of  hOoping-cough,  without  violent  symptoms, 
little  treatment  is  requisite.  It  is  probable  that,  in  the  majority  of  oases,  the 
disease  ruiis  its  course  to  a  favourable  termination,  with  very  little,  if  any, 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  physician.  In  its  severer  forms,  howev/sr,  treat- 
ment is  often  highly  useful  in  alleviating  the  symptoms,  and,  in  complicated 
ca^es,  \s  frequently  indispensable  to  safety. 

In  the  early  stage,  if  the  catarrhul-symptoms  are  moderate,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  give  a  mild  cathartic,  as  castor  oil,  maj^uesia,  or  the  sulphate  of  mag- 
uesia,  and  afterwards  small  doses  of  ipecacuanha  or  anti menial  wine>  at  siK)rt 
intervals.  But,  should  fever  be  present,  with  signs  of  bronchial  inflamma^ 
tion,  it  will  be  proper  to  adminiRter  a  full  purgative  dose  of  calomel ;  three 
or  four  grains,  for  example,  to  a  child  two  or  three  years  old,  to  be  followed 
by  castor  ojl,  if  it  should  not  operate  freely.  This  oathartic  may  be  repeated 
in  a  few  days,  if  the  febrile  symptoms  do  not  abate.  When  the  bronchitis  is 
very  decided,  with  some  pain  in  coughing,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  the 
sonorous  or  sibilant  rale  under  auscultation,  blood  should  be  taken  from  the 
^rm,  or  locally  from  the  breast  by  leeches,  or  from  both,  according  to  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  age  of  the  patient.  But  the  praotitioner 
should  always  remember,  while  depleting  in  this  disease,  that  the  loss  of 
blood  cannot  check  its  course,  and  that  sufficient  strength  should  be  preserved 
to  bear  the  patient  through.  Ue  will,  therefore,  take  less  blood  than  in  cases 
of  original  inflammation  having  the  same  seat,  and  the  same  grade.. 

When  the  spasmodic  symptoms  appear,  difi*erent  remedies  are  required. 
They  may  be  either  such  as  by  stimulating  the  nervous  system  tend  to  equalize 
its  actions,  and  thus  obviate  the  irregular  distribution  of  influence  which  causes 
spasm,  or  such  as  diminish  the  sensibility  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  render 
them  less  susceptible  to  the  exciting  or  irritating  cause.  Hence,  the  nervous 
stimulants  or  antispasmodics,  and  the  narcotics,  have  been  found  useful.  The 
former  are,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  preferable,  as  less  likely  to  promote  any 
pre-existing  disposition  to  cerebral  disease;  but  the  two  may  often  be  happily 
conjoined.  The  use  of  these  should  not,  as  a  general  rule,  be  commenced 
with,  until  any  existing  fever  or  bronchial  inflamn^tion  shall  have  been  re- 
moved. When  these  symptoms  linger  in  connexion  with  the  spasmodic,  it 
will  be  preferable  to  precede  the  antispasmodics  and  narcotics  by  occasional 
emetic  doses  of  ipecacuanJia,  in  violent  cases  every  day  or  every  other  day,  with 
smaller  doses  every  two  or  three  hours  in  the  interval,  so  as  to  sustuiu  a  very 
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•light  (iegree  of  natiMa.  8boo1d  the  bronchitis  he  eofwidenible,  and  especiall  j 
if  crotip  shonM  copexist,  or  be  threatened,  tartar  emetic  maj  be  preferred  to 
ipecacuanha,  in  reference  both  to  its  emetic  and  naoseant  actioB.  Lobelia^ 
too,  ma  J  be  employed  in  the  latter  case  with  great  proprietj.  The  daJfodU 
(Narcisens  psendo-narcissns),  which  haa  been  recommended  in  hooping-KHKigh, 
probablj  acts  in  the  same  way.  Emetic  medicines  are  nsefdl  by  relaxing  the 
spasm,  depressing  general  arterial  excitement,  and  promoting  expectoratioo. 
They  may  be  aided  by  the  freqnent  nse  of  hot  p^iiuvia  or  the  warm  haih. 
When  fever  has  disappeared,  and  the  proper  paroxysms  of  hooping-cough  only 
remain,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  antispasmodics;  and,  if  there  be  any  doubt 
upon  the  point,  the  nse  of  these  may  be  combined  with  that  of  the  emetie 
medicines. 

By  far  the  best  (A  the  nerroos  stimnlants  that  I  hare  employed  is  ojm- 
fetifla.  It  should  be  given  in  emulsion,  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  grains  to  a 
child  two  years  old,  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day,  or^  in  serere  eases, 
as  often  as  every  two  or  three  hours.  Though  disagreeable  at  first,  it  sooo 
ceases  to  be  so;  and  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  see  the  little  patient  anxious 
for  the  repetition  of  his  dose.  It  has  been  recommended  also  by  injection, 
and,  in  the  form  of  tincture,  as  an  application  to  the  spine ;  but  these  modes 
of  administration  are  unnecessary,  when  it  is  supported  well  by  the  stomach. 
Garlic  may  be  employed  as  a  substitute  for  assafbtida,  when  this  is  not  at  hand, 
or  may  from  any  cause  be  forbidden.  Strong  coffee  is  said  to  have  proved 
very  serviceable.  Other  antispasmodics,  which  have  had  more  or  less  repu- 
tation in  the  complaint,  are  munk,  artificial  mu*k,  castoTy  valerian,  eampKor, 
atnmonia^  oil  of  amber,  Dipped »  animal  oil,  and  cochineal. 

Of  the  narcotics,  heJkuUmna  has  tlie  highest  reputation.  It  appears,  in- 
deed, from  much  highly  respectable  testimony,  both  of  European  and  Ame- 
rican practitioners,  to  exercise  a  very  powerful  influence  over  the  disease. 
Little  good,  however,  can  be  expected  from  it  until  it  has  given  some  obvious 
sign  of  its  action,  as  dryness  of  the  fauces,  vertigo,  or  dimness  of  vision ;  and 
it  should  therefore  be  pushed  to  this  point.  Dr.  Samuel  Jackson,  late  of 
Northumberland,  in  Pennsylvania,  now  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
physicians  to  employ  the  remedy  in  this  country,  and  has  found  it  very  suc- 
cesflful,  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  giving  it  so  as  to  dilate  the  pupil.  The 
dose  for  a  child  two  years  old  is  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixth  of  a  grain  of. 
the  extract,  twice  or  three  times  a  day  to  begin  with,  and  gradually  increased, 
if  necessary,  until  it  produces  its  peculiar  effects.  The  uncertainty  and  occa- 
sional great  strength  of  the  extract  render  it  advisable  to  begin  with  a  very 
small  done.  The  same  effects  may  be  obtained  from  the  external,  as  from  the 
internal  use  of  the  medicine.  The  most  convenient  mode  of  applying  it  is 
in  the  form  of  a  plaster  between  the  shoulders.  I  have  seen  a  plaster  of  this 
kind  act  like  a  charm  in  relieving  the  symptoms  of  pertussis;  but  alarming 
convulsions  came  on ;  and,  though  these  ultimately  yielded,  and  the  patient 
recovered,  I  have  since  been  very  cautious  in  the  employment  of  the  remedy. 
The  connexion,  however,  in  this  case,  may  have  been  merely  accidental.* 
Various  other  narcotics  have  been  employed  in  hooping-cough.  Among  them 
are  opium^  hyonri/am,wt,  conium,  extract  of  Lactvca  mrotta  or  lactucarium,  and 
dulcamara.  Opium  is  undoubtedly  the  most  efficient  in  allaying  cough;  but 
is  liable  to  the  objection  of  being  apt  to  check  mucous  secretion,  and  conse- 

*  See  a  paper  by  Dr.  Hiram  Corson,  of  Montgomery  Co.,  PennsjlTaitia,  in  which 
this  remedy  is  asserted  to  be  extremely  efficaoious  in  shortening  the  disease,  and  nu- 
merous cases  are  adduced  in  proof  of  the  fact  (Am,  Joum,  of  Med,  Set,,  N.  S.,  xxIt. 
858.) 
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qnently  to  prevent  expectoration.  Still,  it  may  be  occasionally  nsed  \fith 
advantage  in  connexion  with  ipecacuanha  or  tartar-emetic,  and  other  expecto- 
rants. It  baa  been  recommended,  in  the  form  of  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia, 
as  an  endermic  application  to  the  throat.  Hydrocyanic  add  has  been  very 
highly  praised.  It  does,  in  fact,  appear  to  exercise  a  favourable  influence^n 
the  disease;  but  its  strength  is  so  uncertain,  and  it  is  so  dangerous  in  over- 
doses, that  it  is  scarcely  an  advisable  remedy,  especially  when  we  have  so  many 
others  much  safer,  and  not  less  effectual.  Cherry-laurel  wator,  the  properties 
of  which  are  identical  with  those  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  has  been  used  in  Europe, 
both  by  the  mouth  and  by  inhalation. 

The  tonics,  which  often  prove  efficient  remedies  in  the  purely  nervous  af- 
fections, have  enjoyed  some  reputation  in  the  treatment  of  this,  especially  at 
a  somewhat  advanced  period,  when  the  system  has  begun  to  be  exhausted  by 
the  continuance  of  the  disease.  The  mineral  tonics  have  usually  been  pre« 
ferred.  Of  these,  oxide  of  zinc^  in  the  dose,  for  a  child  two  years  old,  of 
from  half  a  grain  to  two  or  three  grains  every  three  or  four  hours,  subcarbon^ 
ate  of  iron  in  the  quantity  of  from  ton  to  fifteen  grains  in  twenty-four  hours, 
iodide  of  silver  in  the  dose  of  one-quartor  of  a  grain  throe  times  a  day,  and 
nitrate  of  silter  in  that  of  one-fifth  of  a  grain  daily,  have  been  especially 
commended.  Nitric  acid,  recommended  by  Dr.  Arnoldi,  is  affirmed  by  Dr. 
O.  D.  Gibbs,  in  hi«  treatise  on  hooping-cough,  to  "shorten  the  disease  almost 
as  effectually  as  quioia  does  intermittent  fever.''  (See  Lond,  Med.  Timet 
and  Gaz.y  Juhjr,  1854,  p.  118.)  Among  th&  substances  which  have  enjoyed 
more  or  less  reputation,  sulphate  of  guinia  has  also  been  considerably  em* 
ployed,  and  probably  quite  as  effectually  as  the  mineral  tonics. 

We  should  perhaps  be  no  great  losers,  were  we  to  confine  ourselves,  in  the 
treatment  of  the  first  two  stages  of  hooj)ing-cough,  to  the  remedies  already 
enumerated.  The  practitioner  will  select  from  among  them  those  which  he 
may  deem  most  efficient,  and  variously  combine  them  to  answer  different  in- 
dications. Thus,  in  the  earlier  stages,  when  the  catarrhal  symptoms  linger, 
the  emetics  may  be  combined  with  the  antispasmodics  and  narcotics;  in  the 
latter  stages,  when  debility  has  supervened,  tonics  may  take  the  place  of 
emetics ;  and  in  all  stages,  should  the  bowels  be  confined,  and  the  medicines 
employed  to  meet  other  indications  not  have  the  effect  of  opening  them,  lax- 
atives should  be  added  to  the  other  remedies.  On  the  whole,  of  the  emetics 
I  should  prefer  ipecacuanha,  of  the  antispasmodics  assafetida,  of  the  narcotics 
hyoscyamus,  belladonna,  or  opium,  of  the  tonics  sulphate,  of  quinia,  nitric 
acid,  or  one  of  the  chalybeates,  and  of  the  laxatives,  castor  oil,  rhubarb,  or 
magnesia.  In  connexion  with  this  course  of  medicines,  occasional  recourse 
may  be  had  with  advantage  to  the  antacids^  when  the  stomach  or  bowels  are 
disordered ;  and  hence  the  preference  given  to  magnesia  as  a  laxative.  But, 
when  laxatives  are  not  required,  the  carbonates  or  bicarbonates  of  soda  and 
of  potassa  should  be  used.  These  have  had  much  reputation  in  hooping-cough 
independently  of  their  antacid  properties,  and  have  been  considerably  used 
in  liquid  mixtures  with  cochineal.  If  to  the  above  measures  we  add  the  use 
of  the  warmrbathy  for  half  an  hour,  an  hour,  or  even  two  hours  at  a  time,  in 
bad  spasmodic  cases,  when  the  paroxysms  are  very  frequent  and  distressing,. 
we  shall  have  completed  the  round  of  desirable  remedies. 

Nevertheless,  it  will  be  proper  to  allude  to  others  which  have  been  strongly 
commended ;  as  some  of  them  may  undoubtedly  be  oecasionally  useful,  and 
the  practitioner  may  know  where  to  resort,  when  he  has  ineffectually  ex- 
hausted the  usual  remedies.  Among  those  of  mineral  origin  may  be  men- 
tioned, solution  of  arsenite  of  potassa^  iodide  of  potassium,  acetate  and  «u6- 
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acetate  of  lead, .  alum,"^  sulphur ,  and  sulphuret  of  potassium  ;  among  the 
vegetable,  tannic  acidy  the  muletoe  of  the  oak,  in  the  dose  of  ten  or  twelve 
grains  to  a  child,  and  nux  vomica  ;  and  of  the  animal,  tincture  of  cantha rides. 
Local  irritadon  by  blisters,  tartar  emetic,  &c.,  has  had  strenuous  advocates, 
though  in  general  it  is  in  little  favour,  unless  in  eases  of  obvious  inflamma- 
tion, whether  pectoral,  encephalic,  or  abdominal.  Pustulation  by  tartar 
emetic  is  hazardous,  and  a  case  of  death  from  this  cause,  consequent  upon 
sloughing  and  ulceration,  is  recorded.  {Diet,  de  Mid.,  iz.  41.)  Inhalations 
have  also  been  resorted  to,  and  promise  some  temp>orary  benefit.  The  sub- 
stances used  in  this  way,  among  otherg,  have  been  cherry-laurel  icater,  added 
in  the  quantity  of  a  fiuidrac*hm  to  the  warm  water  employed,  camphor,  tar, 
benzoin,  galbanum,  nitrous  acid  vapours,  &c.  Ether  and  chloroform  have 
recently  been  recommended,  and  the  latter  is  stated  to  have  been  used  with 
great  advantage ;  but  it  requires  much  caution,  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
occaiHonal  fatal  results  of  its  inhalation,  should  not  be  resorted  to  unless  to 
save  life,  which  can  seldom  be  necessary  in  this  complaint.  Dr.  E.  Watson, 
of  Glasgow,  recommends  the  application  of  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  to  the  interior  of  the  larynx,  as  in  cases  of-  chronic  laryngitis  ;  having 
cured  the  complaint,  in  several  instances,  by  this  remedy.  {Ed.  Month.  Joum. 
and  Retro»p.y  Dec  1849,  p.  1290.)  Va/:(rination  appears  to  have  exercised 
a  decided  influence  in  modifying  or  arresting  the  disease,  and  may  therefore 
be  resorted  to,  in  cases  in  which  the  child  has  not  yet  undergone  this  process. 
Dr.  R.  L.  Madison,  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  believing  the  disease  to  originate  in 
irritation  of  the  spinal  cord  near  the  orifices  of  the  pneumogastric  and  phre  • 
nic  nerves,  treats  the  disease  with  a  blister  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  and 
finds  this  remedy  to  prove  speedily  and  permanently  effectual.  In  most  cases, 
a  single  application  is  sufiicient  to  eflfect  a<;ure.  {N.  J.  Med.  Reporter,  v.  124, 
from  the  Western  Lancet,) 

In  the  declining  stage  ^pf  the  disease,  the  same  remedies  may  be  employed 
as  previously,  in  gradually  diminishing  quantities,  as  the  peculiar  symptoms 
decline.  Should  a  troublesome  cough  remain  in  this  stage,  it  may  be  treated 
with  the  stimulant  expectorants,  combined  with  opium  or  hyoscyamus,  as  in 
chronic  bronchitis.  Debility  must  be  counteracted  by  the  moderate  use  of 
tonics.  But  what  is  chiefly  required  is  care  to  avoid  causes  of  inflammatory 
attacks,  to  which  the  child  is  now  very  liable. 

Should  convulsions  occur  in  the  course  of  the  complaint,  without  fever, 
heat  of  head,  or  other  signs  of  dangerous  cerebral  disease,  assafetida  should 
be  given  by  injection,  garlic  poultices  applied  to  the  feet,  frictions  with  garlio 
and  brandy  made  along  the  spine,  and  the  body  immersed,  if  necessary,  in  a 
warm  bath.  Should  they  be  simply  threatened,  the  same  use  may  be  made 
of  garlic,  while  assafetida  or  llofl'mann's  anodyne,  with  or  without  a  little 
laudanum  or  paregoric  elixir,  may  be  given  by  the  mouth.  If  the  convulsions 
are  connected  with  symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
apply  leeches  to  the  temples,  cold  to  the  head,  a  blister  to  the  back  of  the 
neck,  and  stimulating  applications  to  the  feet.  In  such  cases,  narcotics  must 
be  avoided.  A  bolder  practice  would  be  indicated,  should  the  symptoms 
threaten  an  attack  of  meningitis.  (See  Meningitis.)  Severe  bronchitis  or 
pneumonia  must  be  encountered  by  the  remedies  demanded  by  these  affections 
occurring  originally ;  except  that  bleeding  should  be  less  freely  employed. 

*  Drs.  J.  F.  Meigs  and  D.  F.  Condie,  in  their  respective  works  on  the  diseases  of 
children,  8]>cak  very  decidedly  of  the  efficacy  of  alum.  Dr.  Meigs  has  fuund  alum 
more  eliicncious  in  moderating  the  violence  of  the  disease  than  any  other  remedy  tlut 
he  has  used.   (Xote  to  the  fourth  edition.) 
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The  most  efficient  remedy,  under  these  circumstances,  next  to  a  due  amount 
of  depletion,  is  calomel  given  in  purgative  doses,  daily,  every  other  day,  or 
twice  a  week,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  In  cases  of  feyer 
connected  with  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  primas  vise,  leeches  to  the 
ahdomen,  emollient  cataplasms,  refrigerant  diaphoretics,  warm  haths,  demul- 
cent drinks,  mild  aperients,  as  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  and  sometimes  small 
doses  of  calomel,  are  suitable  remedies. 

Throughout  the  complaint,  there  are  various  points  of  regimen  and  man^. 
agement  which  require  attention,  independently  of  the  use  of  medicines.  Oiie 
important  rule  is,  that,  when  very  young,  the  patient  should  be  sedulously 
watched ;  as  there  might  be  danger  of  strangulation  in  the  paroxysm.  The 
infant,  as  soon  as  the  cough  begins,  should  be  raised  to  the' upright  position; 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  paroxysm,  the  nurse  should  remove  by  her  finger  the 
mucus  which  is  thrown  up  into  the  fauces.  The  violence  of  the  paroxydm 
may  sometimes  be  abated  by  inducing  the  child  to  drink  a  little  cold  water, 
or  some  cool  demulcent  beverage ;  and,  when  suffocation  is  threatened  by  the 
violence  of  the  spasm,  this  may  often  be  relaxed  by  dashing  a  little  cold  water 
into  the  face,  or,  according  to  Williams,  by  blowing  into  the  ear.  The  bowels 
should  be  carefully  regulated,  and  the  biliary  secretion,  if  deranged,  corrected 
by  appropriate  means.  During  dentition,  the  gums  should  be  carefully  at- 
tended to.  If  swollen,  they  should  be  lanced  freely ;  and,  if  they  still  remain' 
inflamed  and  painful,  a  few  leeches  may  be  applied  near  the  angle  of  the  jaws, 
and  blisters  behind  the  ears.  The  diet  should  vary  with  the  stage  and  the 
degree  of  excitement.  It  should  consist,  in  the  early  stage,  chiefly  of  vege- 
table substances  with  or  without  milk ;  at  a  more  advanced  period,  of  the 
same  materials  with  milk  freely,  and  a  little  of  the  lightest  kind  of  meat,  as 
the  boiled  breast  of  fowl,  soft  boiled  egg,  &c. ;  and,  in  the  end,  when  the 
patient  is  debilitated,  of  the  most  nutritious  food.  Whatever  is  taken  should 
oe  of  easy  digestion.  Should  inflammation  at  any  time  supervene,  the  diet 
should  be  strictly  vegetable.  The  child  should  always  be  clothed  with  flan- 
nel next  the  skin.  In  the  catarrhal  stage,  he  should  be  confined  to  a  uniform 
temperature;  but,  when  the  disease  has  become  purely  spasmodic,  frequent 
exposure  to  fresh  dry  air,  even  in  winter,  is  not  only  allowable,  but  often 
highly  useful.  Damp  should  always  be  avoided.  In  protracted  cases,  or^ 
those  with  a  tedious  convalescence,  the  cure  is  much  promoted  by  a  change 
of  residence,  as  from  town  to  the  country,  or  from  one  part  of  a  town  to 
another ;  and,  in  the  winter  season,  great  good  may  be  expected  from  removal 
to  a  warm  climate. 


Article  III. 

NERVOUS  COUGH.     . 

Now  and  then  we  meet,  both  in  children  and  adult«,  with  a  though  which 
cannot  be  referred  to  any  recognized  disease.  It  is  not  attended  essentially 
with  any  of  the  symptoms  of  catarrh.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  of 
inflammation,  or  even  vascular  irritation  in  any  part  of  the  respiratory  pas- 
sages. None  of  the  morbid  sounds,  whether  of  the  dry  or  moist  character, 
are  necessarily  detected  in  the  chest.  It  is  obviously  a  purely  nervous  affec- 
tion; but  it  does  not  run  the  course,  and  is  seldom  attended  with  the  pecu- 
liar symptoms  of  hooping-cough.  It  is  the  characteristic,  and  sometimes 
only  observable  sign  of  a  peculiar  morbid  condition  of  the  respiratory  nerveSj 
or  their  centres,  and  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  diseases. 
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The  cough  is  almost  always  dry,  unless  in  instances  in  which,  after  a  tio- 
knt  paroxism,  some  mucus  is  thrown  np,  oonseqnent  npon  the  excitement 
of  the  respiratory  organs,  in  the  same  way  as  expectoration  results  from  % 
paroxynn  of  laughter.  In  other  respects,  it  is  liable  to  all  possible  Taria- 
tions.  It  is  sometimes  single,  short,  and  at  uncertain  and  distant  intervals. 
Sometimes  it  is  almost  incessant,  leaving  the  patient  scarcely  any  rest  for 
days  and  weeks  together,  except  when  interrupted  by  sleep.  I  hare  known 
a  young  lady  affected  with  it  in  this  form  for  months,  with  occasional  inter- 
Tals  of  brief  duration.  In  this  ease,  it  had  a  uniform  character,  continued 
evenly  onward,  sometimes  almost  as  regularly  as  the  breathing,  and  had  % 
peculiar  loud,  hollow  sound,  which  could  often  be  heard  in  the  adjoining 
house.  In  such  cases,  it  is  occasionally  interrupted  by  any  cause  which 
ttrongly  engages  the  attention,  or  excites  the  feelings.  It  is  even  checked 
for  a  time  by  eating.  In  other  instances,  the  cough  assumes  a  paroxysmal 
diaracter,  sometimes  approaching  to  hooping-cough,  and  occasionally  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  that  affection.  When  of  this  form,  it  is  apt  to  occur  in 
the  night,  and  I  have  known  it  to  prove  extremely  troublesome  by  interrupt- 
ing sleep.  Not  unfrequently  it  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  cough  of 
the  earlier  stages  of  catarrh,  as  to  be  distinguished  only  by  the  absence  of 
the  other  characteristic  symptoms  of  that  affection,  and  by  resisting  the  reme- 
dies to  which  it  very  generally  yields. 

The  cause  is  not  always  evident.  The  disease  is  most  common  in  women 
and  children,  though  it  may  occur  also  in  adult  males.  It  is  often,  no  doubt, 
the  result  of  an  hysterical  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  and  I  have  seen 
k  associated  with  tenderness  of  the  spine  between  the  scapulae.  I  have  seen 
it  also  apparently  the  result  of  gouty  and  rheumatic  irritation.  Very  fre- 
quently such  a  cough  proceeds  from  gastric  or  other  abdominal  disorders, 
probably  in  consequence  of  the  nervous  connexions  of  the  abdominal  viscera 
with  the  larynx,  through  the  medium  of  the  par  vagum  and  sympathetic. 
Sometimes  it  probably  depends  up>on  primary  or  secondary  organic  disease  of 
the  par  vagum  or  recurrent  nerve.  But  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the 
eause  of  it  cannot  be  traced. 

When  not  associated  with  any  other  disease,  it  almost  always  either  sub- 
sides spontaneously  in  the  end,  or  yields  readily  to  remedies.  In  the  uncom- 
plicated affection,  I  have  found  nothing  so  effectual  as  assafetida.  To  this 
remedy  it  will  often  give  way  immediately,  after  having  long  resisted  all  the 
treatment  usually  applied  to  catarrhal  affections.  The  other  antispasmodics 
are  also  more  or  less  efficient;  and  musk,  so  powerful  as  a  remedy  in  hiccough^ 
may  be  expected  to  be  very  useful  here.  Garlic,  externally  and  internally, 
may  be  used  advantageously,  especially  in  the  cases  of  young  children.  The 
narcotics  may  also  be  appealed  to,  and  the  warm  bath  will  be  found  beneficial 
in  cases  of  a  spasmodic  nature.  Leeches  or  cups  to  the  spine,  followed  by 
the  tartar  emetic  plaster^  are  most  to  be  depended  upon  in  hysterical  eases ; 
and  wine  of  colchicum  with  morphia,  in  those  of  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  origin. 
When  the  cough  is  a  mere  attendant  upon  dyspeptic  or  other  abdominal  dis- 
ease, it  yields  with  the  cause  which  produced  it.  General  debility,  if  exist* 
iog,  must  be  corrected  by  the,  usual  means. 
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Article  IK 

ASTHMA. 

Syn. — Spasmodic  Asthma. 

Asthma,  as  the  term  is  here  employed,  is  a  disease  characterized  bj  great 
difficulty  of  breathing,  occurring  in  paroxysms,  and  depending  on  spasmoclie 
constriction  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  without  the  necessary  accompaniment  of 
fever,  or  organic  disease  of  the  lungs  or  heart 

The  name  has  been  very  indefinitely  applied.  It  would  seem  often  to 
have  been  used  synonymously  with  dyspnoea;  but  this  use  of  it  is  dearly 
incorrect.  Dyspnoea  is  not  a  disease;  but  a  mere  symptom,  which  may  ooenr 
in  various  diseases;  and,  indeed,  is  occasioned  by  whatever  interferes^  in  any 
way,  with  the  due  arterialization  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs.  Compression  of 
the  air-cells,  as  in  pleuritic  and  pericardial  effusion;  solidification  of  the  pul- 
monary tissue,  as  in  pneumonia;  excess  of  liquid  secretion  in  the  bronchial 
tubes,  as  in  bronchitis;  loss  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  as  in  phthisis; 
mere  congestion  of  the  lungs,  as  in  cardiac  diseases;  and  even  deficient  in- 
nervation, as  in  various  malignant  affections,  may  all  produce  it.  Frequency 
of  the  pulse  is  as  much  a  disease  as  difficulty  of  breathing.  The  latter,  there- 
fore, is  not  asthma.  Formerly,  in  consequence  of  deficiency  in  the  means  of 
diagnosis,  many  cases  of  dyspnoea  could  not  be  traced  jbo  their  real  origin  in 
organic  diseases  of  the  chest,  and  were  thrown  together  into  the  same  cate- 
gory with  true  asthma,  because  it  was  not  known  wher»  else  to  place  them* 
This  difficulty  is  now  removed;  and  we  are  enabled,  by  the  methods  of 
auscultation  and  percussion,  to  refer  difficulty  of  breathing,  not  truly  asth- 
matic, to  its  proper  source,  and  thus  to  give  greater  precision  to  our  concep- 
tions of  this  disease. 

The  pathological  condition  proper  to  asthma,  is  that  constriction  of  the 
bronchial  tubes  which  sometimes  occurs  independently  of  inflammation  or 
other  organic  lesion,  and  even  of  congestion,  and  which,  though  not  positively 
demonstrated  to  depend  ypon  muscular  contraction,  is  generally  believed  to 
do  so,  and  is  therefore  considered  as  spasmodic.  But  every  case  of  oonstriotion 
of  this  kind  is  not  included  in  asthma.  Bronchial  spasm  is  a  frequent  and 
subordinate  attendant  upon  other  diseases  of  a  much  more  serious  characteri 
as  in  cases  of  severe  bronchitis.  The  inflammation  is  here  the  prominent 
affection;  the  one  from  which  danger  is  apprehended,  and  to  which  treatment 
is  directed.  It  would  be  as  inappropriate  to  rank  such  oases  with  asthma,  as 
to  give  the  name  of  colic  to  every  painful  spasm  of  the  bowels,  attendant 
np>on  enteritis.  It  is  only  when  the  spasm,  whether  in  the  respiratory  or 
alimentary  passages,  is  the  predominant  affection,  that  it  is  entitled  to  rank 
as  a  disease,  and  take  the  name,  in  the  one  case,  of  asthma,  and  in  the  othery 
of  colic.  Those  oases,  therefore,  even  of  spasmodic  and  paroxysmal  dys- 
pnoea, m  which  bronchial  inflammation  is  the  most  important  constitueni, 
are  not,  in  this  work,  treated  of  as  examples  of  asthma,  but  are  referred  to 
bronchitis.  (See  BronchUU.)  In  some  instances,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  asthma  is  purely  nervous  or  functional,  and  quite  independent  of  any 
other  disease;  but  it  is  probably  more  frequently  associated  with  some  degree 
of  bronchial  inflammation  or  other  organic  affection,  which  serves  to  call  it 
into  action.  In  the  latter  case,  it  does  not  lose  its  claim  to  be  considered  aa ' 
the  disease,  so  long  aa  the  exciting  cause  is  merely  subordinate. 

SjffnptomBf  Caune^  dec, — ^The  asthmatic  paroxysm  is  often  preceded;  for  % 
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longer  or  shorter  time^  varying  from  a  few  hours  to  scTeral  dayji,  by  certain 
premonitory  symptoms,  which  warn  the  experienced  patient  of  its  appniach. 
Among  these  symptoms  are  languor,  heaviness  of  the  head,  drowsiness  or 
headache,  flatulent  distension  of  the  stomach,  loss  of  appetite,  stricture  across 
the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  and  sometimes  the  copious  discharge  of  limpid 
urine.  In  some  instapces,  however,  the  attack  is  sudden  and  without  warn- 
ing. It  occurs  genenilly  in  the  night,  most  frequently  between  bedtime  and 
two  or  three  in  the  morning.  The  patient  starts  out  of  sleep  into  an  erpct 
posture,  with  a  feeling  of  tightness  or  compression  of  the  chefit,  and  irreat 
difficulty  in  breathing.  The  air  seems  as  if  excluded  from  the  lung^.  and 
violent  and  even  convulsive  efforts  of  the  muscles  of  inspiration  are  ma<ie  in 
order  to  expand  the  chest.  A  peculiar  wheezing  noise  is  made  in  breathing, 
which  can  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance.  Yet,  notwithstandiof;  the 
expansive  efforts  of  the  muscles,  the  chest  sometimes  appears  contracted  in 
consequence  of  the  shrinking  of  the  lungs,  and  a  hollow  in  the  epigastrium  i^ 
produced  by  the  unusual  elevation  of  the  diaphragm.  Expiration  is  much 
less  difficult  and  painful  than  inspiration.  Under  a  sense  of  impending  r^uff'V 
cation,  the  patient  is  irresistibly  impelled  to  seek  for  cool  and  fresh  air,  and 
the  least  semblance  of  restriction  in  this  respect  is  insupportable.  He  in«>i$t8 
that  every  avenue  for  the  entrance  of  air  should  b^  opened;  and  often  rm^bes 
to  the  door  or  window,  and  even  letins  over  the  window-sill  with  his  head  acd 
trunk  projecting,  in  the  vain  search  of  breath.  It  is  surprising  how  lonsr  the 
body  is  sometimes  thus  exposed,  very  imperfectly  covered,  to  the  oold  air  of 
winter,  without  any  injurious  consequence.  But  a  similar  impunity  h  well 
known  to  attend  exposure,  under  other  forms  of  great  nervous  excitenifot. 
The  countenance  of  the  patient,  and  his  general  movements  express  an  ind^^ 
scrilmble  anxiety  and  distress.  It  seems  to  him  as  though  he  could  not 
possibly  live.  A  common  and  characteristic  position  is  with  the  elbows  uivtn 
the  knees,  and  the  head  between  the  hands.  There  is  occasionally  an  attt  air: 
to  cough ;  but  it  is  imperfect,  in  consequence  of  the  impeded  respiration.  Speak- 
ing is  equally  imperfect  and  difficult.  The  pulse  is  often  small,  feeble,  irre- 
gular, and  frequent,  with  palpitations  of  the  heart;  but  occasionally  IniTh  tb 
pulse  and  the  actions  of  the  heart  are  nearly  or  quite  healthy.  The  foif  i« 
either  pale  or  flushed,  or  one  and  the  other  alternately;  the  ejes  are  pr-mi- 
nent;  the  extremities  often  cool;  and  the  head  and  breast  covered  with  a  cold 
sweat.  The  urine,  during  the  paroxysm,  is  pale  and  abundant,  but,  at  it* 
close,  becomes  scanty  and  high-coloured,  and  sometimes  deposits  a  cori''!i? 
sediment.  The  bowels  are,  in  some  instances,  suddenly  relaxed  at  the  l-epo- 
ning  of  the  attack.  After  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  the  symptoms  graduallj 
subside,  usually  with  a  copious  expectoration  of  mucus,  though  sometime 
without  this  accompaniment.  In  the  latter  case,  the  disease  is  sometiiu^ 
called  (fr^  asthmay  in  the  former,  when  the  expectoration  is  abundant,  hymi'i 
or  humoral  asthma;  though  the  latter  name  is  more  frequently  applied  toi 
variety  of  chronic  bronchitis  already  described.  (See  Brrmrharrhira^  p.  ^<ti 
After  the  subsidence  of  the  paroxysm,  the  patient  usually  falls  into  sleep,  aod 
upon  awaking  in  the  morning,  feels  himself  comparatively  well. 

But  tho  symptoms  do  not  wholly  disappear.  Soreness  of  the  muscles,  asd 
occa.sionaIly  neuralgic  pains  are  experienced.  Some  feeling  of  constric?:  o. 
and  perhaps  a  little  wheezing,  continue  through  the  day;  and  the  dyspnivi  i« 
greatly  increased  by  muscular  exertion,  and  by  the  horiiontal  posture.  Tbt- 
patient  often  complains  of  weight  and  distension  of  the  stomach  after  eit.sc. 
and  of  other  dyspeptic  symptoms.  In  the  following  night,  another  panuT«fli 
occurs  with  the  same  symptoms  as  the  first,  and  with  the  same  decl<T^v« 
towards  morning.     This  alternation  of  exacerbation  at  night  and  rrmisKga 
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in  the  day  ia  repeated  for  several  days,  usually  less  tban  a  week ;  when  the 
paroxysms,  which  have  been  gradually  abating  in  violence,  cease  altogether, 
and  leave  the  patient  in  his  ordinary  health.  There  is  still,  however,  some 
occasional  dyspnoea;  or  at  least  this  condition  is  brought  on  by  causes  which 
have  no  such  effect  upon  other  persons,  showing  the  existence  of  a  morbid 
predisposition. 

Early  in  the  course  of  asthma,  there  is  often  no  return  of  the  phenomena 
above  described  for  a  long  time.  A  year,  or  even  several  years  may  elapse, 
before  the  patient  experiences  another  succession  of  paroxysms;  but  more 
frequently  they  return  at  the  end  of  six,  four,  or  two  months,  and  sometimes 
recur  monthly,  though  the  interval  is  seldom  regular.  In  general,  they  in- 
crease in  frequency  with  the  duration  of  the  complaint;  till  at  length,  in  some 
instances,  they  are  brought  on  by  the  slightest  causes,  and  the  patient  is  never 
free  from  the  danger  of  an  attack. 

In  relation  to  the  physical  signs,  percussion  is  usually  clear  throughout  the 
chest  during  the  paroxysm,  when  there  is  no  complication ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing the  violent  efforts  at  inspiration,  the  ear  applied  to  the  thorax  is  sensible 
of  little  sound  from  the  entering  air;  only  a  faint  respiratory  murmur,  and 
occasionally  a  degree  of  sibilant  or  wheezing  sound  being  heard.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  paroxysm,  a  temporary  relaxation  of  the  constriction  appears  now 
and  then  to  take  place,  during  which  the  respiratory  murmur  is  heard  as  in 
health,  but  it  soon  becomes  faint  again.  My  young  friend.  Dr.  Fitzwilliam 
Sargent,  informs  me  that,  in  several  cases  of  asthma,  he  has  observed  that, 
towards  the  close  of  inspiration,  or  even  after  this  has  apparently  ceased, 
sibilant  and  sonorous  rales  begin  to  bo  heard,  and  soon  spread  ail  over  the 
lung,  denoting  that  the  spasm  of  the  smaller  tubes  has  yielded  to  the  pressure 
of  the  air;  and  the  same  sounds  are  continued  through  the  expiration.  Ac- 
cording to  Laennec,  if  a  patient  be  induced  to  hold  his  breath  for  a  short 
time,  or  to  count  aloud  as  many  numbers  as  possible  without  stopping,  and 
then  quietly  to  commence  breathing  again,  the  spasm  appears  to  be  in  a  man- 
ner surprised  into  relaxation,  and  the  air  can  be  heard  entering  all  parts  of 
the  lungs  for  the  next  breath  or  two,  after  which  the  ordinary  state  of  things 
teturns.  This  phenomenon  may  be  considered  as  characteristic  of  spasmodic 
constriction  of  the  bronchia.  Forbes  states  that,  during  expiration,  sound  is 
perceptible  over  the  whole  chest,  even  in  the  extreme  points  of  the  lungs;  not 
the  sound  of  healthy  respiration,  but  a  loud  sibilant  or  dry  sonorous  rale, 
corresponding  with  the  wheezing  noise  usually  heard  in  the  paroxysm.  (  Cyclop, 
of  Pract.  Med.)  According  to  Williams,  the  same  diminution  of  respiratory 
sound  is  found  in  the  intervals  as  during  the. paroxysm,  though  in  a  less 
marked  degree;  and  a  similar  relaxation,  upon  holding  the  breath,  shows  that 
the  affection  is  still  spasmodic.  (  Ttceedie*s  Syst>  of  Pract.  Med,) 

When  asthma  is  uncomplicated,  it  often  continues  for  a  great  length  of 
time  without  materially  impairing  the  health  in  other  respecta ;  and  patients 
sometimes  carry  the  disease  into  extreme  old  age.  It  has,  indeed,  been 
thought  by  some  to  contribute  to  longevity  by  warding  off  other  affections ; 
but  this  may  well  be  doubted.  Very  often  it  is  associated  with  organic  dis- 
eases, either  accidental,  or  standing  towards  the  asthma  in  the  relation  of 
cause  or  effect.  The  most  frequent  of  these  are  diseases  of  the  heart,  and 
emphysema  of  the  lungs.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  either  of  these  may 
be  the  result  of  asthma.  The  pulmonary  circulation  being  impeded  by  the 
constricted  state  of  the  bronchia,  the  blood  accumulates  in  the  right  cavities 
of  the  heart,  which  may  thus  suffer  dilatation  and  hypertrophy.  As  to 
emphysema,  the  expansion  of  the  chest,  under  the  convulsive  /action  of  the 
muscles  of  inspiration,  while  the  constriction  of  the  bronchia  lessens  the 
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general  balk  of  the  lungs,  and  impedes  the  entrance  of  air  from  without, 
causes  that  contained  in  the  yesicles  to  expand,  and  thus  to  produce  their 
dilatation.  When,  in  asthma,  near  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  the 
intervals  between  the  paroxysms  are  free  from  dyspnoea,  should  emphysema 
come  on,  it  may  be  safely  considered  as  a  result  of  the  spasmodic  affection. 

Appearances  after  Death. — It  is  asserted  that,  in  many  instances,  no  lesions 
have  been  found  after  death  in  asthmatic  patients,  which  could  account  for 
the  disease.  But,  as  the  uncomplicated  cases  scarcely  ever  prove  directly 
fatal,  there  is  little  opportunity  for  making  the  requisite  examination,  unless 
in  instances  in  which  the  patient  is  carried  off  by  some  other  accidental 
malady.  Hence  it  happens  that,  in  persons  reported  to  have  died  of  asthma, 
a  great  variety  of  lesions  have  been  observed,  of  which  it  is  often  impossible 
to  say  whether  they  had  any  essential  connexion  with  the  disease,  or  if  so, 
whether  the  connexion  was  that  of  cause  or  of  effect.  The  only  organic  affec- 
tions which  must  be  regarded  as  direct  causes  of  the  asthmatic  symptoms,  are 
lesions  of  the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  or  par  vagum,  either  original  or  conse- 
quent  upon  neighbouring  tumours.     All  these  are  occasionally  observed. 

Causes. — A  peculiar  predisposition  is  generally  necessary  to  the  production 
of  asthma  by  the  ordinary  exciting  causes.  These  causes  may  operate  in 
equal  degree  upon  great  numbers  of  individuals,  and  yet  occasion  asthma  in 
but  a  very  few.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  predisposition,  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  The  most  that  can  be  said  is,  that  it  consists  in  some  inapprecia- 
ble modification  of  the  nervous  constituents  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  or  of  the 
par  vagum,  or  of  one  or  more  of  the  nervous  centres,  the  influence  of  which  is 
extended  to  the  respiratory  apparatus. 

The  predisposition  is  sometimes  hereditary.  The  congenital  shape  of  the 
chest,  or  of  the  glottis,  has  been  supposed  to  have  some  influence  in  its  pro- 
duction. I  believe  that  it  is  often  connected  or  identical  with  the  gouty  or 
rheumatic  diathesis ;  and  that  the  paroxysm  is  nothing  more  than  an  attack 
of  nervous  gout  or  rheumatism,  affecting  the  respiratory  organs.  A  certain 
general  mobility  or  excitability  of  the  nervous  system,  such,  for  example,  as 
o^.'curs  in  hysteria,  may  be  supposed  to  be  favourable  to  the  production  of  an 
asthmatic  predisposition.  Indeed,  asthma  is  sometimes  probably  nothing 
more  than  hysteria  in  the  lungs.  It  may  occasionally  be  traced  pretty  clearly 
to  spinal  irritation,  indicated  by  tenderness  upon  pressure  of  one  or  more  of 
the  spinous  processes.  A  similar  condition  of  the  nervous  system  may  possi- 
bly be  induced  by  causes  of  an  exhausting  or  debilitating  nature,  such  as 
excessive  venery  or  masturbation,  habitual  mental  depression,  habitual  indulg- 
ence of  any  of  the  stronger  passions,  profuse  evacuations,  protracted  illness, 
and  the  different  forms  of  dyspepsia.  It  is  said  that  persons  much  exposed 
to  irritating  inhalations,  whether  in  the  form  of  gas,  vapours,  or  dust,  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  asthma.  I  suspect  that,  except  in  cases  in  which  the 
predisposition  has  existed,  the  result  of  these  causes  has  rather  been  bron- 
chitis, attended  with  more  or  less  bronchial  spasm,  than  true  asthma.  Another 
predisposing  cause  is  said  to  exist  in  those  professions  which  require  in  their 
exercise  violent  and  continued  respiratory  efforts;  but,  with  the  same  excep- 
tions as  above  stated,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  dyspnoea  is  in  these  cases 
ascribable  to  emphysema  of  the  lungs.  It  is  di£Bcult  to  determine  how  much 
influence  climate  may  have  in  the  production  of  the  asthmatic  predisposiuon. 
The  disease  would  seem  to  prevail  most  in  moderately  cold  and  moist  regions; 
though  it  is  said  to  be  frequent  also  in  very  cold  and  very  hot  climates.  But 
the  accounts  of  writers  are  somewhat  contradictory  on  this  point. 

All  ages  are  liable  to  the  disease;  but  it  is  most  common  in  middle  age, 
rarely  attacks  young  children,  and,  though  occaBionally  found  in  the  old,  w^- 
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dom  originates  in  advanced  life.     It  is  more  frequent  in  men  than  women, 
except  in  old  age,  when  it  is  said  to  prevail  about  equally  in  both. 

Of  the  exciting  causes,  the  most  frequent  is  probably  cold.  Hence,  the 
paroxysms  are  most  frequent  in  winter.  Exposure  to  a  very  hot  air,  and  the 
hot  bath  sometimes  induce  them.  It  is  said  that  asthmatic  patients  are 
peculiarly  apt  to  suffer  from  dyspnoea  immediately  before  a  thunder-gust,  when 
the  atmosphere  is  highly  charged  with  electricity.  Patients  are  sometimes 
affected  by  what  appeax  to  be  whimsical  causes.  Thus,  the  change  from 
light  to  darkness,  the  removal  from  one  apartment  to  another  not  obviously 
different,  an  alteration  in  the  direction  of  a  journey,  the  shutting  of  a  door, 
the  very  alarm  of  an  expected  paroxysm,  are  said  to  have  induced  attacks. 
With  one  patient  a  cold  dry  air  agrees  best,  with  another  a  damp  air ;  some 
can  breathe  only  a  pure  atmosphere,  others  prefer  the  smoky  and  contami- 
nated air  of  cities.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  imagination  has  much  to 
do  in  directing  the  agency  of  various  reputed  causes.  Irritating  substances, 
whether  aeriform  or  solid,  may  excite  the  paroxysms  when  inhaled.  In  pecu- 
liar idiosyncrasies,  certain  odours,  as  that  of  ipecacuanha,  and  of  new-mown 
hay,  produce  violent  attacks  of  dyspnoea,  which  arc  sometimes  of  the  asthma- 
tic character.  Anything  capable  of  irritating  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane 
may  excite  a  paroxysm.  The  suppression  of  hemorrhages  or  other  habitual 
discharges,  the  sudden  disappearance  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  the  retrocession 
of  gout  or  rheumatism,  and  various  derangements  of  stomach  consequent 
upon  dyspepsia,  especially  flatulence,  are  enumerated  among  the  causes. 

True  asthma  is  occasionally  found  associated  with  organic  diseases  of  the 
thoracic  viscera.  More  frequently  these  induce  ordinary  dyspnoea,  with  or 
without  some  spasm  of  the  respiratory  passages.  In  order  that  they  may 
cause  asthma  proper,  they  must  act  on  a  predisposition  to  that  complaint. 
Perhaps  not  one  case  in  one  hundred  of  the  difficulty  of  breathing  consequent 
upon  pulmonary  diseases  deserves  to  be  called  asthma.  In  producing  this 
disease,  they  must  act  either  by  a  direct  irritation  to  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane  or  the  nerves  which  supply  it,  or  by  producing  congestion  in  the 
membrane,  and  thus  secondarily  acting  upon  its  peculiar  nervous  susceptibili- 
ties. Tubercles  and  other  tumours  in  the  lungs  may  operate  in  the  former 
mode,  diseases  of  the  heart  in  the  latter.  It  has  been  already  explained  how 
emphysema  of  the  lungs,  which  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  asthma,  may 
be  the  result  of  that  affection.  We  may  easily  conceive  how  it  may  occasion 
dyspnoea;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  understand  how  it  can  give  rise  to  the 
asthmatic  paroxysm.  When  the  two  complaints,  therefore,  are  associated,  if 
there  be  any  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  them,  the  probabilities  are 
altogether  in  favor  of  asthma  as  the  cause.  Bronchitis  is  another  complaint 
very  often  connected  with  asthma ;  and  is  perhaps  the  most  frequent  accom- 
paniment. The  same  cause  which  excites  the  one,  will  be  very  apt  also  to 
excite  the  other ;  and  their  coincidence  is,  therefore,  not  remarkable.  It  is 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  inflammation,  once  established,  may  have  a  tend- 
ency to  sustain  the  spasmodic  constriction  of  the  bronchia,  and  thus  far  act 
as  a  cause  of  asthma  in  the  predisposed.  Should  the  inflammation  be  very 
violent,  it  would  constitute  the  main  disease ;  should  the  spasmodic  symptoms 
preponderate,  they  would  class  the  case  under  asthma ;  and  there  are  occa- 
sional instances  in  which  the  two  are  so  nearly  balanced,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  decide  in  which  category  the  particular  case  should  be  placed. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  a  strong  analogy,  in  certain  respects, 
between  asthma  and  gout.     The  apparently  constitutional  nature  of  the  com- 
plaints, this  disposition  of  the  attacks  to  recur  at  distant  but  gradually  dimin- 
ishing intervals,  the  division  of  each  attack  into  nightly  parozysms  with 
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marked  remission  in  the  day,  the  duration  of  the  early  spells  for  sevenil  days 
or  a  week)  and  the  general  incurability  of  the  affection,  are  circumstances 
calculated  to  induce  the  suspicion  that  the  two  diseases  are  often  identical ; 
in  other  words,  that  asthma,  as  before  stated,  may  often  be  nothing  more 
than  gout  in  the  nervous  form. 

Fro</no8i8. — Asthma  is  occasionally  cured,  and  more  frequently  relieved ; 
but,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  after  being  once  established,  it  continues 
with  more  or  less  frequent  recurrence  of  the  parozys^is  until  the  close  of  life. 
When  uncomplicated,  it  is  almost  never  fatal,  notwithstanding  its  apparent 
violence;  but  it  is  not  unfrequently  associated  with  fatal  diseases;  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  sometimes  produces  them,  and  is  thus  the  remote 
cause  of  death.  A  judgment,  therefore,  as  to  its  restdts,  in  any  particular 
case,  must  be  founded  on  the  character  of  the  attendant  diseases. 

Treatment. — There  are  two  prominent  indications  in  the  treatment  of  asthma; 
one  to  relax  the  spasm,  the  other  to  correct  the  predisposition.  The  former  is 
presented  in  the  paroxysm,  the  latter  in  the  interval. 

The  symptoms  of  the  asthmatic  paroxysm  so  strongly  suggest  the  idea  of 
congestion  and  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  that  blood-letting  is  apt  to  present 
itself  to  the  mind  as  a  necessary  remedy.  Should  the  disease  be  associated 
with  considerable  bronchitis,  and  a  strong  excited  pulse,  this  remedy  may  be 
employed  with  propriety;  but,  in  the  absence  of  inflammation,  or  of  decided 
congestion,  and  when  the  pulse  is  at  the  same  time  rather  feeble  than  strong, 
it  should  be  avoided  as  rather  injurious  than  beneficial.  One  of  the  most 
effectual  means  of  producing  relaxation  is  the  use  of  enietic  substances,  Tht*:^ 
may  be  given  so  as  to  vomit,  or  merely  to  sustain  a  considerable  degree  of 
nausea.  Ipecacuanha  is  much  employed.  It  may  be  given  in  the  full  emetic 
dose,  and  afterwards,  if  deemed  necessary,  in  small  doses,  so  as  to  nauseate. 
Lobelia,  too,  has  great  reputation,  and  is  certainly  in  some  instances  very 
effectual,  though  it  fails,  as  every  remedy  is  liable  to  do,  in  others.  I  tLink 
I  have  derived  more  advantage  from  it  than  from  any  other  single  romL»ly. 
Tartar  emetic  and  squill  have  also  been  employed.  Colchicum  administirvl 
so  as  to  produce  moderate  nausea,  is  especially  applicable  to  gouty  cases.  Tav 
emetic  and  nauseating  treatment  generally  is  best  adapted  to  the  disease,  wLol 
associated  with  a  degree  of  bronchial  inflammation. 

Antispasmodics  are  often  very  useful  in  the  purely  spasmodic  cases.  Sul- 
phuric ether,  assafetida,  and  musk,  are  among  the  most  effectual ;  and  thi y 
are  often  usefully  associated  with  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia.  They  art 
especially  beneficial  in  hysterical  cases.  Strong  coffee  is  also  much  empluvi-d, 
and  is  often  serviceable.  It  should  be  saturated,  and  a  cup  full  token  evtrj 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes.  As  it  loses  its  effects  somewhat  upon  repetiti-.n, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  abstain  from  its  habitual  use  at  meals. 

Certain  narcotics  have  been  much  and  beneficially  employed.  Some  caa- 
tion,  however,  is  requisite  in  their  use.  When  the  asthma  is  associated  witL 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  and  a  tendency  to  cerebral  congestion,  or  when  the 
affection  has  resulted  from  translated  gout,  especially  in  persons  of  an  ap<^ 
plectic  habit,  they  may  prove  dangerous  by  making  the  brain  the  centre  of 
irritation,  and  consequently  of  an  afflux  of  blood.  The  death  of  asthmatic 
patients  has  been  ascribed,  in  repeated  instances,  to  the  use  of  narcotit.2>. 
Stramonium  is  the  one  which  enjoys  the  highest  reputation.  It  is  employed 
almost  exclusively  by  smoking  the  dried  leaves  or  stems,  like  tobacci*.  Tb? 
relief  which  it  affords  is  sometimes  great  and  immediate.  It  is  most  eflSci'^: 
when  used  at  the  commencement  of  the  paroxysm.  But  it  not  uafr^Hjueotlv 
fails,  and  has  sometimes  proved  highly  dangerous  and  even  fatal  in  it«  t  ffecii, 
by  inducing  coma.     It  should,  therefore,  always  be  used  with  due  rcfcnmct 
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to  the  cautions  above  given,  and  shoald  be  omitted  as  soon  as  it  produces 
vertigo  or  nausea.  The  smoking  of  tobacco  also  occasionally  affords  great  re- 
lief. Chloroform,  administered  oy  means  of  inhalation,  sometimes  completely 
resolves  the  paroxysm ;  but  care  is  required  to  prevent  a  too  powerfully  de- 
pressing effect.  It  would  probably  be  safer  to  administer  it  in  connexion  with 
ether;  and  these  same  remedies  may  be  given  in  combination  by  the  stomach. 
Opiates  are  very  useful  in  the  purely  spasmodic  cases,  without  tendency  to 
cerebral  disease.  The  salts  of  morphia  are  perhaps  preferable  to  the  other 
preparations.  They  may  often  be  usefully  associated  with  the  other  medicines 
employed,  as  with  sulphuric  ether  and  colchicum.  Hydrocyanic  acid  has  been 
recommended  ]  but,  to  produce  a  decided  impression,  it  must  be  employed  in 
quantities  which  may  readily  become  hazardous. 

Besides  the  three  classes  of  medicines  above  mentioned,  many  other  reme- 
dies have  been  used  with  greater  or  less  advantage  in  the  paroxysm.  The 
application  of  electricity  or  electro-galvanism  has  occasionally  arrested  it.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  cold  water,  dashed  in  the  quantity  of  a  pail-full  over  the 
shoulders.  The  simultaneous  use  of  cold  drinks  and  hot  pediluvia  has  been 
recommended.  Sinapisms  or  other  powerful  rubefacients  to  the  chest  some- 
times afford  relief;  but  there  is  danger  that  some  of  the  more  volatile  sub- 
stances of  the  class  may  increase,  by  their  vapours,  the  sense  of  suffocation. 
Insufflation  of  the  lungs  by  a  pair  of  bellows  is  among  the  means  which  are 
said  to  have  been  tised  with  advantage.  The  inhalation  of  the  fumes  of  burn- 
ing paper,  previously  impregnated  with  a  saturated  solution  of  nitre  and  dried, 
is  asserted  to  be  sometimes  very  effective.  It  is  best  that  the  paper  should 
have  been  dipped  a  second  time  into  the  solution  and  dried.  It  may  be  either 
burned  in  the  chamber,  or  smoked  by  means  of  a  pipe,  or  in  the  form  of  a 
cigar.  M.  CoUidoni  cures  the  disease  by  causing  the  patient  to  smoke  sarsa- 
parilla,  by  means  of  a  pipe,  in  the  same  manner  as  tobacco.  (Journ,  de 
Pluirm.,  3e  s^r.,  xviii.,  from  Bulletin  Gin,,  Aug.  1850.)  M.  Rayer  applies 
solution  of  ammonia,  by  means  of  a  roll  of  lint  moistened  with  it,  to  the  velum 
pendulum  palati,  for  a  few  seconds,  and  with  almost  uniform  advantage.  The 
patient  is  at  first  seized  with  a  feeling  of  suffocation,  which  is  followed  by 
coughing  and  copious  expectoration,  and  soon  afterwards  with  great  relief. 
(-4m.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.y  N.  S.,  xiii.  165,  from  Annates  de  Thirapexittque,) 
Dr.  A.  M.  Johnson,  of  Illinois,  has  administered  sulphate  of  quinia  in  a  single 
dose  of  twelve  grains  in  the  paroxysm,  witb  success  in  several  cases.  (See 
Wood's  Quart.  Befrosp.,  ii.  2.)  Dr.  J.  P.  Root,  of  New  Hartford,  Connec- 
ticut, has  obtained  extraordinary  effects  from  sulphate  of  lime.  (^Boston  Med, 
and  Surg.  Journ.,  1.  33.)  In  cases  attended  with  spinal  tenderness,  cups  or 
leeches  should  be  applied  over  the  tender  vertebrae,  and  followed  in  due  time, 
by  strong  ammonia,  a  fly  blister,  or  tartar  emetic  ointment.  The  apartment 
should  be  well  aired,  all  articles  of  dress  that  in  any  degree  restrain  the  move- 
ments of  the  chest  should  be  removed,  as  few  assistants  as  will  answer  the 
purposes  of  attendance  should  remain  in  the  room,  and  smoke  and  other  ex- 
halations should  be  carefully  avoided. 

In  the  interval,  our  efforts  should  be  directed  to  the  removal  of  the  mor- 
bid tendency;  and,  for  this  purpose,  every  discoverable  deviation  from 
health  should  be  corrected  as  far  as  practicable.  It  is  impossible  to  particu- 
larize all  the  remedies  that  may  be  emplo^'cd.  The  attention  should  be 
directed  particularly  to  the  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Dyspeptic 
symptoms  may  require  antacids,  carminatives,  and  tonics;  constipation,  laxa- 
tives; deranged  hepatic  secretion,  the  mercurial  alteratives.  In  the  female, 
the  menstrual  function  should  be  kept  in  order.  In  gouty  cases,  moderate 
doses  of  colchicum  may  bo  found  beneficial.    Anemia  and  geneial  debility 
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must  be  counteracted  by  tonics  and  a  suitable  regimen.  Dr.  T.  S.  Hopkins, 
of  Bethel,  Georgia,  has  found  special  advantage  from  nitric  acid.  (Am.  Joum. 
of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  XX.  549.)  If  chronic  bronchial  inflammation  exist,  it 
should  be  treated  with  local  depletion,  blistering,  the  stimulating  and  nau- 
seating expectorants,  &c.  Any  remains  of  the  spasm,  connected  with  the 
inflammation,  may  be  advantageously  treated  with  tincture  of  lobelia,  asso- 
ciated with  ipecacuanha  wine  or  syrup,  the  tincture  or  syrup  of  squill,  or  the 
syrup  of  seneka.  In  some  cases,  the  metallic  tonics  which  prove  useful  in 
nervous  affections,  as  chorea,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  and  neuralgia,  have  the 
effect  of  interrupting  or  postponing  the  paroxysms.  For  this  purpose  may  be 
employed,  subnitrat-e  of  bismuth,  oxide  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  ammoniated 
copper,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  chalybeates,  which  may  sometimes  be  con- 
joined with  small  doses  of  opium.  Dr.  Huss,  of  Sweden,  has  found  the  dis- 
ease to  yield  promptly  to  chloride  of  platinum,  given  in  the  dose  of  half  a 
grain,  three  or  four  times  daily.  When  the  paroxysms  occur  at  precisely 
regular  intervals,  with  complete  intermission,  there  is  some  chance  of  inter- 
rupting them  by  sulphate  of  quinia.  Strong  moral  or  physical  impressions 
of  any  kind  will  sometimes  avert  them.  Dr.  Lef^vre,  a  French  physician, 
who  published  a  paper  on  asthma,  used  frequently  to  set  aside  a  paroxysm, 
in  his  own  case,  by  having  his  bed  heated,  or  heating  himself  before  a  fire. 
{Valkixj  ii.  564.) 

The  diet  should  be  easy  of  digestion  and  nutritious,  yet  not  stimulating. 
Caution  should  be  particularly  observed  not  to  overload  or  distend  the  sto- 
mach. Alcoholic  drinks,  as  well  as  the  habitual  use  of  tea  and  coffee,  should 
be  forbidden.  Advantage  will  sometimes  accrue  from  the  daily  use  of  the 
shower-bath,  or  sponging  the  chest  with  cold  water  or  salt  and  water;  but 
these  means  should  not  be  employed  unless  followed  by  immediate  reaction. 
Exercise  is  highly  useful,  especially  on  horseback.  The  place  of  abode 
should  be  chosen  in  reference  to  the  particular  experience  of  the  patient, 
that  being  preferred  which  is  found  to  suit  him  best.  As  a  general  rule,  a 
mild,  equable  climate,  neither  very  moist  nor  very  dry,  is  the  most  favour- 
able. Travelling  is  sometimes  highly  advantageous.  In  this  as  in  other 
habitual  nervous  affections,  it  is  useful  to  surround  the  patient  with  entirely 
new  circumstances,  so  that  a  new  set  of  impressions  may  be  made  on  his  ner- 
vous system.  A  long  voyage,  or  a  protracted  journey  abroad,  would  offer 
some  hope  of  a  permanent  cure,  should  no  organic  disease  exist. 


